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Friday,  8th  February/  1867. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  for  the  Regulation  and  Inspection  of  Mines,  and  into  the  complaints  contained  in 
Petitions  from  Miners  of  Great  Britain,  with  reference  thereto,  which  were  presented  to 
the  House  during  Session  1865. 


Tuesday,  12M  Februafy  1867. 


Ordered,  That  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Mines  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Mines. 


Thursday,  14/ A  March  1867. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seventeen  Members. 

Committee  nominated  of, —    , 

Mr.  Ayrton. 

General  Dunne. 

Mr.  Clive.  ^ 

Mr  Hussej  V]:vmn. 

Viscount  Uranbome. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  William  Orme  Foster. 

Mr.  Bromley. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons^  Papers,  and  Records. 

Ordered,*  TnxT  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  Fawcett. 
Sir  Philip  Egerton. 
Mr.  Kinnaira. 
Mr.  Powell. 


JVednesday,  Sth  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Return  relative  to  Coal  Mines  (Accidents  and  Explosions)  [pre- 
sented 15th  February],  and  also  the  Copies  of  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Dickinson  on  the  Oaks 
Colliery  Explosion,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wynne  on  the  Talk  o'  th'  Hill  Explosion  [presented 
22nd  March],  be  referred  to  the  Conmiittee. 


Wednesday,  Slst  July  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Opinion  and  Observations, 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of 
the  Acts  for  the  Regulation  and  Inspection  of  Mines,  and  into  the  Com- 
plaints contained  in  Petitions  from  Minbrs  of  Great  Britain^  with  reference 

thereto,  which  were  presented  to  ihe  House  during  Session  1865  : 

Havb  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the 
following  REPORT: 

Your  Committee  having  in  the  last  Session  reported  the  evidence  which 
they  then  took,  have,  in  the  present  Session,  further  prosecuted  their  inquiry, 
and  in  framing  their  Report  they  have,  in  the  6rst  instance,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  terms  of  the  Miners'  Petition,  which  was  specially  referred  to 
them  by  your  Honourable  House,  and  which  states — 

^  That  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  uniform  system  of  weighing  miners'  material  at  the 
pit  banks  of  the  mines  and  collieries  of  this  countrv,  your  petitioners  are  subjected  to  great 
hardships  from  the  impossibility  of  the  true  quantity  or  value  of  their  labour  being  known 
to  them. 

**  That  your  petitioners  and  their  families  are  seriously  inconvenienced,  and  suffer  great 
loss  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  their  wages  are  withheld  by  the  proprietors  of  mines 
and  collieries,  thus  making  them  dependent  on  truck  shops  for  the  supply  of  their  family 
necessities. 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  deeplv  impressed  with  the  low  social  condition  of  miners, 
and  believe  that  this  mainly  arises  from  a  want  of  opportunity  and  means  to  educate  their 
children,  and  the  impossibility  of  making  them  an  intelligent  class  of  men,  so  long  as 
colliers'  boys  descend  the  mine  at  10  years  of  age. 

^^  That  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  in  mines  and  collieries  affords  abundant  proof  that  the 
legislative  measures  hitherto  passed  have  proved  to  be  totally  inadequate  for  securing  the 
personal  safety  of  the  miners  of  this  country. 

''That  the  practice  in  the  Staffordshire  collieries  of  working  the  thick ooal  in  more  than 
one  face,  is  highly  dangerous,  and  very  destructive  to  life  in  the  said  collieries. 

''  That  the  loss  6£  Me  in  the  ironstone  and  limestone  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom 
affords  ample  evidence  that  legislative  supervision  should  be  extended  to  them. 

**  That  the  practice  of  employing  females  on  or  about  the  pit  banks  of  mines  and  col- 
lieries is  degrading  to  the  sex,  leads  to  gross  immorality,  and  stands  as  a  foul  blot  on  the 
civilisation  and  humanity  of  the  kingdom. 

**  That  your  petitioners  believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  mines  and  collieries  can  only 
be  prevented  bjr  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  body  of  sub-inspectors,  whose  duty  should 
be  to  examine,  internally>  the  mines  and  collieries  in  which  your  petitioners  are  called 
upon  to  labour. 

"  That  the  constitution  and  practice  of  ccwroners'  courts,  so  far  as  they  rdate  to  accidents 
in  mines,  are  so  objectionable  that  justice  is  not  secured  to  your  petitioners. 

*'  That  accidents  in  mines  are  mainly  caused  by  a  want  oi  skill  in  the  agents,  overmen, 
and  chief  managers  of  mines  and  collieries,  and  from  lack  of  diligence  or  want  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  subordinate  officers. 

**  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased 
to  pass  a  law  making  it  compulsory  for  all  coal  to  be  paid  for  by  weight  only,  and  that 
true  weighing  machmes  be  placed  on  every  pit  bank  in  the  kingdom. 

"  That  a  uniform  system  of  paying  wages  weekly  be  made  compulsory  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

"  That  boys  be  not  permitted  to  enter  mines  till  they  are  12  years  of  age,  and  also  that 
their  working  time  be  limited  to  eight  hours  per  day  to  all  imder  14  years  of  age. 

*'  That  your  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  put  a  clause  in  the  Bill  prohibiting 
the  working  of  the  thick  coal  in  Staffordshire  to  one  face  only. 

"  That,  in  any  future  legislation  affecting  mines  and  collieries,  your  Honourable  House 
would  be  pleased  to  insert  a  clause  exten£ng  the  inspection  system  to  all  ironstone  and 
limestone  mines. 

"  That  your  Honourable  House  would  prohibit  the  employment  of  females  on  or  about 
the  pat  banks  of  the  mines  and  collieries  of  this  country. 

**  That  a  sufficient  number  of  sub-iiuspectors  be  appointed  to  aid  the  present  inspectors, 
so  as  to  render  inspection  of  mines  efficient,  or  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  your  Honour- 
able House  may  be  pleased  to  direct. 
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'^  That  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  jurors  who  form  the  panels  in  coroners' 
courts  shall  be  composed  of  operative  miners. 

"  That  all  agents,  overmen,  or  chief  managers  of  mines  be  subjected  to  a  scientific  ex- 
amination, and  that  a  certificate  of  competency  be  given  by  some  qualified  person,  or  Board 
of  Examiners,  as  your  Honourable  House  may  be  pleased  to  direct,  previous  to  any  mine 
being  placed  under  their  charge." 

The  most  important  parts  in  this  petition  have  appeared  to  your  Com- 
mittee to  be,  first,  those  which  relate  to  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
miners ;  secondly,  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  provisions  to  be  made  for 
the  safe  working  of  the  mines ;  and  thirdly,  those  which  relate  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  inspection  now  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Under  the  first  head,  your  Committee  have,  in  the  first  instance,  considered 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  employment  of  women  at  the  pit's 
mouth. 

The  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  by  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
working  miners,  have  strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  those  considerations 
of  decency  and  morality  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  justify  the  prohibition 
of  such  employment  of  women ;  but  your  Committee,  upon  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  their  statements,  and  of  the  statements  on  the  other  side,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  allegations  of  either  indecency  or  immorality  were 
not  established  by  the  evidence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  to  your 
Committee,  that  many  of  the  working  miners,  and  the  women  themselves,  were 
opposed  to  any  such  legislation,  as  being  an  uncalled-for  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  labour;  and  your  Committee  are  pleased  to  observe  that  in  the* coal 
fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  women  are  no  longer  employed  at 
the  pit's  mouth ;  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  referred  to  them,  that  the  employment  of  women  on  pit  banks  does  not 
require  legislative  prohibition  or  interference.     {See  1st  Resolution.) 

Employment  of  The  restrictions  that  should  be  put  upon  the  employment  of  boys  underground, 

^^^^'  both  as  to  age,  duration  of  labour,  and  compulsory  teaching,  is  the  other  great 

point  whicli  falls  under  the  head  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  miners, 

and  it  is  one  to  which  your    Committee  have   given  the  most   careful   and 

lengthened  consideration. 

Under  the  existing  law,  boys  are  not  admissible  at  all  into  a  coal  mine  under 
the  age  of  10,  nor  under  the  age  of  12  without  a  certificate  of  their  being  able  to 
read  and  write,  except  under  the  condition  of  attending  school  up  to  the  age  of 
12,  for  six  hours  a  week,  of  which  attendance  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  or 
manager  of  a  mine  to  satisfy  himself  by  requiring,  from  time  to  time,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  certificate. 

The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  very  greatly  to  restrict,  if  not  generally 
to  prevent,  the  employment  of  boys  in  mines  under  the  age  of  12,  partly  from 
the  unwillingness  of  owners  and  managers  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  certificates,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  convenient  time  for  the 
attendance  of  the  boys  at  school,  and  partly,  as  suggested  to  your  Committee, 
from  an  objection  entertained  by  some  owners  of  mines  to  the  employment  of 
boys  under  the  age  of  12,  in  mines  at  all. 

Your  Committee  therefore  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  boys  should 
be  admitted  into  coal  mines  under  the  age  of  12 ;  but  though  it  was  urged 
^  upon  them  by  some  of  the  witnesses  to  carry  this  restriction  to  the  age  of  14, 

your  Committee,  looking  to  the  absence  of  such  a  restriction  in  other  trades,  and 
to  the  special  need  of  early  training  in  the  business  of  coal  mining,  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  concur  in  such  a  view. 

Nor  have  your  Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  impose  upon  the  boys 
after  their  admission  into  the  mines,  any  conditions  of  continued  attendance  at 
school,  for  though  such  attendance  is  required  up  to  the  age  of  13  as  to  boys  in 
those  trades  which  come  under  the  Factory  Acts,  the  facilities  for  ensuring  such 
compliance  with  the  law  are  much  greater  in  those  cases  than  they  are  in  the 
case  of  coal  mines  (of  which  the  failure  in  this  respect  of  the  Act  of  1860  is 
some  evidence).  And  it  may  be  further  urged,  as  a  reason  for  not  binding  the 
coal  owners  by  the  condi lions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  that  they  are,  or  will  be,  if 
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the  recommendations  of  your  Committee  be  adopted,  subject  to  a  much  greater 
restriction  than  is  enjoined  by  those  Acts,  as  to  the  age  of  the  boys  whom  they 
may  employ ;  the  minimum  of  age  under  those  Acts  being  8  years,  while  in  their 
case  it  will  be  12  years. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  labour  of  boys  in  mines,  it  has  been 
urged  upon  your  Committee  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  eight  hours 
a  day  until  the  age  of  14 ;  and  evidence  has  been  produced  to  your  Com- 
mittee of  boys  being  occasionally  employed  for  as  much  as  14  hours  a  day, 
including  the  time  required  in  coming  and  going  between  their  homes  and 
the  pit.  Such  excessive  employment  is  not,  however,  alleged  to  exist  generally 
or  extensively,  and  the  evidence  relating  to  it  has  been  to  some  extent  contra- 
dicted ;  and  evidence  has  been  produced  on  behalf  of  the  masters  of  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  restriction  of  eight  hours  as  to  the  boys,  without 
making  it  also  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  men,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing different  relays  of  boys,  and  the  danger  there  would  be  in  shifting  them. 
And  it  has  been  further  shown  to  your  Committee  that  the  employment  of  the 
boys  was  not  usually  of  a  laborious  character,  nor  generally  prejudicial  to  their 
health ;  and  though  your  Committee  think  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  boys 
should  in  any  case  be  employed  in  mines  during  the  night,  they  have  not  felt 
themselves  justified  in  recommending  any  greater  or  other  restriction  on  the 
hours  or  time  of  labour  of  boys  than  that  which  would  limit  the  labour  of  boys 
under  16,  to  12  hours  in  the  mine.     [See  2nd  and  3rd  Resolutions.) 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  above  ground,  in  the  work  of  mines 
and  collieries,  although  the  subject  was  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  petitions 
referred  to  them,  your  Committee,  taking  notice  that  a  Bill  was  under  the  consider- 
ation  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  and  the  education  of 
children  in  trades  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  have  thought  it 
right  to  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  any  Act  that  may  be  passed  on  such  sub- 
ject should  be  applicable  generally  to  children  employed  above  ground  in  mines 
and  collieries,  but  that,  in  the  application  of  such  Act,  a  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  customs  and  exigencies  of  operations  incident  to  the  working  and  management 
of  such  undertakings.    (See  4th  and  5th  Resolutions.) 

With  regard  to  what  further  or  better  provisions  the  experience  that  we  Safety, 
have  had  since  the  Act  of  1860,  may  have  shown  to  be  required  for  the  safety 
of  those  engaged  in  the  working  of  mines,  your  Committee  have  thought  it 
convenient  to  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  provisions  made  by  the  General 
Rules  embodied  in  that  Act  for  the  protection  of  those  engaged  in  mines  against 
explosive  and  noxious  gases.     These  Rules  are  as  follow  :  — 

*^  1.  An  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  constantly  produced  in  all  coal  mines  or 
collieries  and  ironstone  mines  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  noxious  gases  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  working  places  of  the  pits,  levels,  and  workings  of  every  such  colliery  and  mine,  and 
the  travelling  roads  to  and  from  such  working  places,  shall,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  in  a  fit  state  for  working  and  passing  therein. 

*^  2.  All  entrances  to  any  place  not  in  actual  course  of  working  and  extension,  and 
suspected  to  contain  dangerous  gas  of  any  kind,  shall  be  properly  fenced  off,  so  as  to  pre-   » 
vent  access  thereto. 

*'  3.  Whenever  safety  lamps  are  required  to  be  used,  they  shall  be  first  examined  and 
securely  locked  by  a  person  or  persons  duly  authorised  for  this  purpose." 

It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  miner  that  the  ventilation  of  explosive  mines 
might  be  carried,  and  should  be  carried,  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  might 
be  safely  worked  without  the  use  of  a  safety  lamp.  It  is  contended  on  the  other 
hand,  and  your  Committee  think  that  such  is  the  result  of  the  evidence,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  guard  effectually  in  all  cases  against  sudden  outbursts  of  gas,  by  any 
method  or  extent  of  ventilation,  and  that  even  independently  of  such  sudden 
outbursts,  there  vrill  be,  in  the  case  of  coal  mines  highly  charged  with  explosive 
gas,  accumulations  of  such  gas  in  particular  places,  which  are  only  dangerous 
from  the  want  of  reasonable  caution  in  approaching  them,  and  that  even 
if  the  constant  dispersion  of  such  accumulations  could  be  effected  at  all,  it 
could  only  be  done  at  an  expense  inconsistent  with  the  profitable  working  of 
the  mine.  In  the  recommendations  which  your  Committee  have  agreed  to 
upon  this  point,  they  have  allowed  full  weight  to  this  objection ;  they  would 
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wish,  however,  to  pinnt  out,  that  if  Ihey  do  not  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  rule  which  would  require  all  parts  of  a  mine  to  be  kept  free  from  any 
accumulation  of  gas,  it  k  because  ihej  suppose  that  by  the  proper  construe* 
tion  of  the  first  general  rule,  the  owners  and  managers  of  mines  are  bound 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  protect  the  working  places  and  travelling  roads 
of  such  mines  from  the  danger  that  might  arise  from  the  escape  of  any  gas 
accumulated  in  places  not  within  the  regular  course  of  ventilation,  and  they 
are  of  opinion  that  with  a  sufficient  current  of  air  in  the  places  required  to  be 
ventilated,  and  with  a  more  exact  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  second  rule 
(for  securing  the  non-accessibiliiy  of  the  places  not  ventilated),  much  of  the  danger 
arising  from  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  such  places  may  be  guarded  against. 

Your  Committee  have  recommended  the  omission  of  the  words,  ^^  under 
ordinary  circumstances,"  in  the  first  rule,  on  the  ground  that  there  might  be 
circun^tances,  which,  though  not  in  strictness  ordinary,  were  yet  such  as  might  be 
foreseen  or  guarded  against ;  but  your  Committee  have  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended that  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  mine  should,  in  the  case  of  any  pro- 
ceeding against  him  for  a  penalty,  either  under  the  first  or  any  other  role^ 
be  entitled  to  plead  as  a  sufficient  defence,  that  he  had  tak^i  all  reasonable 
precautions. 

In  one  other  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  safety  of  those  employed  in 
mines,  namely,  the  best  mode  of  guarding  against  accidents .  by  falls  of  roof, 
which,  though  less  sweeping  in  their  effect,  are  more  constant  in  their  recurrence 
than  accidents  from  explosion,  your  Committee,  in  order  to  exempt  the  working 
miner  fr6m  the  temptation  under  which  he  is  now  sometimes  placed,  todisregard^ 
for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  gain,  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  fellows,  have 
recommended,  by  their  11th  Resolution,  the  adoption  of  a  rule  that  should 
prohibit  in  all  cases  the  deduction  of  the  price  oi  timber  used  in  propping  from 
the  wages  of  the  miner. 

This,  if  adopted,  would  properly  find  its  place  among  the  general  rules ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  different  mines  differ  so  much  in  respect  of  their 
liability  to  accidents  from  falls  of  roof,  that  in  any  review  that  may  be 
made  of  the  special  rules,  particular  attention  should,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  be  directed  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Your  Committee  have  recommended  some  other  alterations  in  the  general 
rales,  as  will  be  seen  from  their  resolutions  ;  but  they  would  not  be  understood  as 
expressing  thereby  any  positive  opinion  that  no  further  alteration  in  those  rules 
is  required;  and  with  regard  to  the  special  rules,  your  Committee  would 
observe  that  the  Secretary  of  State  now  has  power  to  propose  amendments  in 
them ;  and  it  therefore  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  review  the  special 
rules  now  in  force,  with  the  object  of  proposing  such  alterations  in  them  as 
recent  experience,  and  the  evidence  taken  by  your  Committee,  may  have  shown 
to  be  necessaiy  or  proper. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  safety  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Miners'  Petition, 
which  asks  that  all  agents,  overmen,  or  chief  managers  of  mines,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  scientific  examination,  and  that  a  certificate  of  competency 
should  be  given  to  them  by  some  qualified  person  or  board  of  examiners ;  and  in 
the  evidence  taken  by  your  Committee  some  further  extension  is  given  to  this 
suggestion,  so  as  lo  make  it  applicable  to  all  employed  as  viewers  or  as  firemen. 

Your  Committee  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon 
this  point ;  for  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  appears  in  evidence  that  sufficient  care  is 
not  always  taken  in  the  selection  of  persons  appointed  to  act  as  overmen  or  viewers 
or  firemen,  it  is  strongly  and,  your  Committee  believe,  reasonably  urged  that  no 
examination  would  afford  so  good  a  test  of  a  man's  fitness  to  be  employed  in  any 
sudi  capacity,  as  the  personal  knowledge  which  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  mine 
has,  or  at  least  may  be  expected  to  have,  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  those 
whom  he  employs,  or  whom  he  may  select  for  such  employment;  and  your 
Committee  also  have  had  to  take  into  account  the  unwillingness  of  owners  of 
mines  to  be  controlled  in  the  selection  of  officers  in  whose  fitness  and  efiSlciency 
they  have  a  strong  personal  interest ;  and  in  this  respect  your  Committee  would 
observe  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  ship-owner,  who  is 
restricted  in  his  selection  of  a  captain  by  the  necessity  of  a  certificate,  and  the 
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mine-owner;  for  the  ship-owner  is  able  to  guard  himself,  and  usually  does  guard 
himself,  against  pecuniary  loss  by  the  insurance  of  his  vessel,  while  no  such  faci- 
lity is  afforded  to  the  owners  of  mines. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  though  not  denying  the  use  of  some  elemen- 
tary scientific  education  as  a  basis  for  the  practical  knowledge  required  of 
managers,  overmen,  and  viewers,  and  though  thinking  that  some  weight  is  due 
to  the  example  of  other  countries,  such  as  France  and  Belgium,  where  a  scien- 
tific education  is  required  of  persons  so  employed,  have  not  deemed  it  expedient 
on  Ihe  whole  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the  miners  on  this  point.  Your 
Committee  would,  however,  observe  that  the  owners  of  mines,  in  assuming  to 
themselves  the  uncontrolled  selection  of  officers,  whose  duties,  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  safety  of  those  employed  in  mines,  are  of  a  public  nature,  take 
upon  tliemselves,  both  morally  and  legally,  a  greater  responsibility  than  would 
attach  to  them  if  their  choice  was  limited  by  legal  conditions. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  safe  working  of  mines,  and  the  paramount 
importance  of  doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  that  purpose,  have  since  the  close 
of  last  Session  been  painfully  impressed  upon  your  Committee  by  the  appalling 
calamities  which  will  have  given  to  the  year  1866  a  mournful  j)rominence  in 
the  history  of  mining.  It  is  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  disasters  on  so 
vast  a  scale  that  your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  remedies 
suggested  by  their  tenth  Resolution,  by  which  it  is  hoped  the  effects  of  any  explosion 
would  be  confined  to  narrower  limits. 

The   question  of  inspection  pervades  the   whole  subject,   but  it  is   of  more  Inspection, 
especial  importance  in  reference  to  the  safe  working  of  mines,  and  it  is  a  matter 
also  of  special  difficulty  to  define  what  should  be  tne  limits  of  inspection,  so  far 
as  it  is  directed  to  that  object. 

Your  Committee  have  had  before  them  the  opinions  given  by  the  inspectors 
as  a  body,  upon  this  and  other  points  in  their  Report,  in  ajiswer  to  questions 
addressed  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
Upon  the  point  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  inspectors,  as  a  body,  adhere 
to  the  opinion  which  had  before  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  their  so  limiting  their  action  as  not  to  diminish  the  responsibility 
of  owners  and  managers.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  if  inspectors  might  by  law 
exercise,  and  did  in  fact  exercise,  the  power  of  giving  directions  for  the  working 
of  a  mine,  they  would  take  upon  themselves,  or  throw  upon  the  State  which  they 
represent,  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  which  now  attaches  to  owners  and 
managers;  and  it  may  further  be  admitted,  that  their  visits  might  be  so  frequent 
as  to  induce  in  the  minds  of  owners  a  sense  of  undue  security  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  mines,  where  at  least  the  inspectors  had  pointed  out  no  defect  in 
the  arrangements ;  and  in  this  way  the  workers  in  mines  might  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  that  more  frequent  and  searching  inspection  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  exerted  for  their  safety. 

But  your  Committee  would  observe,  that  the  inspectors  have  never  ex- 
ercised nor  claimed  the  right  of  giving  directions,  and  that  the  frequency  of 
their  visits  has  been  very  far  from  being  such,  and  could  not,  indeed,  with  their 
present  number  be  such,  as  to  induce  the  managers  of  mines  to  rely  in  any  degree 
upon  them  for  the  discovery  of  any  defect  that  might  require  and  admit  of  a 
remedy. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Dickinson  as  to  the  nature  of  an  inspector's  oflSce  is 
as  follows : 

That  the  inspectors  do  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  visit  mines  without  being  sum- 
moned in  consequence  of  some  accident  or  from  any  complaint,  and  that  they 
do  not  go  into  a  mine  without  a  special  reason,  such  as  the  character  of  the 
manager  or  the  receipt  of  information  leading  to  suspicion  (7444).  He  refers 
to  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  his  published  views  as  to 
scope  of  inspection  are  given,  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  think  it  desirable 
for  inspectors  to  act  as  viewers  (7446),  and  expresses  a  belief  that  in  going 
*^  further  you  would  be  doing  a  positive  mischief,  and  that  you  would  do  more 
good  by  repealing  the  Inspection  Act  altogether,  and  leaving  the  managers 
responsible  as  before"  (7441).  **That  many  of  the  collieries  have  such  ex- 
tensive underground  workings  that  if  you  attempted  to  penetrate  every  spot  by 
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your  own  knowledge,  you  would  most  assuredly  fail,  and  do  more  harm  than 
good,  because  they  would  wait  for  your  coming  "  (7452).  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  these  complaints  made  to  Mr.  Dickinson  are  numerous;  they  do 
not  exceed  12  to  20  in  a  year  ^7466),  but  they  are  usually  understated  rather 
than  overstated  (74G0). 

He  also  admits  that   it  is  fully  possible,  under  the  present  system,  that  a  pit 
should  exist  M'ithout  being  inspected  for  several  years  (7471). 

It  is  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  decide  whether  such  a  view  of  the 
duties  of  inspectors  is  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  statute,  by  which  their 
duties  and  powers  are  alike  defined ;  but  your  Committee  would  observe,  that  if 
anything  in  the  way  of  spontaneous  action  is  required  of  inspectors  of  mines, 
their  present  numbers  are  very  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  such  a  duty  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  belief  that  such  a  dtfty  was,  to  some  extent,  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Act  of  1860,  and  might  be  usefully  discharged  by  them,  that  your 
Committee  have  recommended  an  increase  in  their  numbers. 

The  appointment  of  sub-inspectors  to  ''aid  the  present  inspectors,  so  as  to 
render  inspection  of  mines  efficient,"  is  specially  insisted  upon  in  the  Miners* 
Petition,  and  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  in  the  evidence. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  inspectors  would  be  materially  assisted  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  a  body  of  subordinates,  acting  under  tl)eir 
direction ;  but  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  defining  what  should  be  the 
proper  business  of  such  subordinates,  and  much  objection  has  been  expressed, 
and,  as  your  Committee  think,  is  not  unreasonably  felt,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  inspectors  by  a  lower  class  of  persons  than  those  who  are  now 
usually  appointed  to  that  office ;  your  Committee  have  therefore  not  thought 
themselves  justified  in  recommending  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors. 

Your  Committee  have,  in  another  way,  endeavoured  to  facilitate  the  effi- 
ciency of  inspection  by  recommending,  as  they  do  by  their  2ud  Resolution, 
that  *'a  register  of  boys  under  the  age  of  14  employed  in  any  mine  should 
be  kept,  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by^the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ;"  and  by  their  20th  Resolution,  that  "  whatever  li&t  of  persons  employed 
in  the  mine  is  kept  by  the  owner,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
inspectors." 

Your  Committee  have  abstained  from  attempting  to  prescribe  the  form  in 
which  such  last-mentioned  list  should  be  kept,  as  the  description  and  the  duties  of 
those  appointed  to  watch  over  the  safety  and  discipline  of  a  mine  may  vary  in 
different  mines  or  districts ;  but  the  inspection  of  any  such  list  cannot  but  assist  the 
inspectors  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  any  accident  that  may  occur,  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  list  is  kept  will  be  a  material  fact  for  enabling  thrai  to 
judge  of  the  general  management  of  the  mine. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  your  Committee  think  it  right  to 
advert  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  before  them,  showing  that  a  stricter 
system  of  inspection  over  mines  is  enforced  in  France  and  Belgium  than  that 
which  is  adopted  in  this  country.  Upon  which,  your  Committee  would  observe, 
not  only  that  those  countries,  from  the  difference  in  their  habits  and  institutions, 
as  compared  with  ours,  admit  more  readily  than  we  do  of  official  interference, 
but  that  in  Belgium  more  especially,  and  also  in  France,  the  right  of  inter- 
ference by  the  State  in  the  management  of  mines  is  founded  on  their  being  to 
some  extent  State  property,  and  is  partly  exercised  with  the  object  of  securing 
to  the  State  its  due  share  of  the  produce. 

It  would  appear,  also,  from  the  Returns  which  have  been  presented  to 
your  Committee,  that  in  Belgium,  at  any  rate,  stricter  superintendence  or 
inspection  has  not  induced  greater  safety  than  that  which  exists  in  English  mines. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  points  contained  in  the  petition  of  the  miners,  but 
not  falling  under  either  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  subject  which  have  as  yet 
been  dealt  with,  your  Committee,  after  full  consideration  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  brought  before  them  as  to  the  superiority  of  weight  over  measure  as  a 
test  of  work  done,  and  of  the  necessity  of  public  inspection  whichever  test  was 
used,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  point  of  the  petition,  namely, 
that  as  to  public  inspection,  should  be  conceded,  on  the  same  grounds  of  public 
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policy  which  in  many  other  cases  hare  justified  the  State  in  regulating  the 
form  and  evidence  of  a  legal  contract ;  but  that  the  seleciion  of  either  weights 
or  measures  as  a  test  of  work  should  be  left  to  be  settled  by  private  arrange- 
ment, according  to  the  nature  of  different  mines  and  the  custom  of  different 
districts. 

Your  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidenco,  more  especially  from  Scotland,  Tracks, 
that  in  some  cases  the  owners  of  mines  had  established  storeshops  on  their  own 
account  near  the  entrance  of  the  works,  and  that  some  pressure  was  put  upon  the 
workmen,  or  at  any  rate  some  inducement  held  cut  to  them,  to  deal  at  such 
shops,  by  giving  certain  preferences  or  facilities  in  the  payment  of  their  wages  to 
those  who  did  so,  and  that  the  owners  of  mines  had  made  large  profits  by  the 
trade  carried  on  at  such  stores.  Such  arrangements  appear  to  your  Committee 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  they  have  thought  it  right  to 
bring  the  subject  under  your  consideration,  as  they  have  done  by  their  8th  Reso- 
lution. 

Your  Committee  have  reserved  for  their  final  consideration  those  parts  of 
the  subject  referred  to  them  which  are  concerned  with  the  legal  means  by  which 
the  legal  rights  or  the  personal  safety  of  all  engaged  in  the  working  of  mines 
may  be  best  secured. 

Under  this  head  the  present  constitution  of  coroners*  juries  has  been  spe-  Jariei. 
cially  urged  upon  your  Committee  as  a  matter  requiring  amendment ;  and  your 
Committee  must  admit  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  population  in  mining  dis* 
tiicts,  it  is  diflicult  to  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  men  fit  and  qualified  to  act  as 
jurors,  and  whet  should  also,  by  their  position  or  business,  bcj  above  the  suspicion 
of  being  liable  to  influence  on  either  side  ;  but  your  Committee  are  not  prepared 
to  adopt  the  prayer  of  the  petition  that  one-half  of  such  juries  should  consist  of 
working  miners,  for  it  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  clearly  contrary  to 
right  principle  that  men  entrusted  with  a  judicial  duly  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oalh,  should  be  selected  as  representing  a  particular  interest  or  a  parti- 
cular class. 

Your  Committee  can  suggest  no  other  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of  than 
the  exclusion  from  juries  of  persons  known  to  be  interested,  as  recommended 
in  their  21st  Resoluiion;  but,  as  a  means  of  belter  ensuring  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  death  through  accidents  in  mine^,  your  Committee  have  recommended, 
by  their  19th  Resolution,  that  death  ensuing  after  the  first  report  of  an  accident 
should  also  be  reported  to  the  inspector. 

The  mode  of  appointing  arbitrators,  out  of  persons  selected  by  the  owner, 
prescribed  by  the  13ih  section  of  the  Mining  Act,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  151,  is 
certainly  not  satisfactory  ;  nor  have  your  Committee  thought  it  right  to  adopt 
that  which  has  been  put  forward  as  the  alternative  method,  and  which  is  adopted 
by  the  Act  itself,  in  default  of  compliance  with  the  other  mode,  namely,  the 
selection  of  one  arbitrator  by  the  owner,  and  of  the  other  by  the  inspector,  with 
power  to  name  an  umpire.  For  your  Committee  have  thought  that,  in  a  matter 
in.  which  the  public  have  an  interest,  and  in  which  there  is  a  public  duty  to  bo 
performed,  there  should  be  some  intervention  of  a  public  officer;  and  your  Com- 
mittee have  therefore  recommended  that  the  third  person,  to  act  as  umpire, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

The   difficulty   there    is    in   some   mining   districts   of  finding  persons  not  Stipendiary 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  ownership  of  mines,  who  are  in  other  magi»*rato8» 
respects  fit  to  exercise  the  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace,  has  appeared  a 
sufficient  reason  to  your  Committee  to  justify  ttieir  recommendation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  stipendiary  magistrates.     (Res.  17.) 

The  difficulties  of  enforcing  against  the  owners  of  mines  any  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  accidents,  either  fatal  or  otherwise,  caused  by  the  default  of  those 
employed  by  them,  either  as  managers,  viewers,  or  overmen,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
safety  of  the  mines,  have  also  been  brought  before  your  Committee  as  a  reason 
for  some  alteration  in  the  general  law  relating  to  accidents  occasioned  by  the 
negligence  or  misconduct  of  one  person  to  another  in  the  same  employ. 

This,   however,   opens  a   wide  field   of  inquiry,   embracing  many  subjects 

besides  that  which  was  referred  to  your  Committee  ;  but  your  Committee  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  complarnts  of  the  working  miners^  in  tliis  respect,  deserve  the 
attention  of  Parliament ;  and  tliat,  in  any  revit^w  that  may  be  bad  of  the  law  on 
this  subject,  the  case  of  accidents  in  mines  h  entitled  to  special  eom^ideration,  by 
reason  of  the  fearful  character  of  such  accidents,  the  number  of  persons  in  thJe 
employ  of  one  master,  the  little  connection  there  is  between  them,  and  the  special 
trust  reposed  in  those  to  whom,  in  their  several  capacities,  is  committed  the 
safety  of  the  mine  and  those  employed  in  it. 

In  reviewing  the  course  of  legislation  which  has  been  directed  to  the  ma^- 
nagenient  of  mines  since  the  year  1842,  and  beginning  with  that  year,  your 
Committee  liave  the  satisfaction  of  remarking  that,  both  as  regards  the  safety  and 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  miners,  tl)e  period  covered  by  that  legis- 
lation has  been  one  of  progress  and  improvement.  But  the  fearful  disasters  to 
which  your  Committee  have  before  referred,  show  how  far  we  yet  are  from 
having  overcome  the  dangtrs  of  mining,  and  the  incn^asing  depth  at  which  it 
will  become  necessary  to  seek  for  coal,  is  adding,  year  by  year,  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  task.  The  1  ables  sliowing  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  different 
classes  of  colliery  accidents,  and  the  proportion  Uiey  bear  to  the  quantities  of 
coal  raihcd  during  10  years,  commencing  1  January  1866  and  ending  31  Decem- 
ber 1865,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  5,  in  the  Report  of  your  Com- 
mittee of  1866. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  meet  those  difficulties  by  renewed  inquiry  and  by 
further  legislation;  but  no  legislation  can  now,  or  will  be  hereafler,' effectaal 
for  its  object,  unless  seconded  by  the  zealous  and  friendly  co-operation  of  both 
employers  and  workmen,  and  the  careful  observance  by  each  of  the  regulations 
that  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  in  the  interest  of  both. 

Your  Committee  have  also  come  to  the  following  Resolutions,  which  they  have 
agreed  to  report  to  the  House : — 

1.  That  the  employment  of  women  on  pit-banks  does  not  require  legislative 
prohibition  or  iHterference. 

2.  That  no  boys  should  be  employed  in  any  mine  under  the  age  of  12. 

That  a  register  of  boys  under  the  age  of  14  employed  in  any  mine  be  kept, 
in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 

3^  Til  at  no  boy  under  the  age  of  16  «ihall  be  imderground  for  more  than 
12  hours  out  of  the  24. 

4.  That  children  and  young  persons  employed  above  ground  in  mines  and 
collieries,  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  education  and  labour  as  shall 
be  laid  down  by  any  general  Act  for  the  regulation  of  such  matters. 

5.  That  in  the  application  to  such  children  and  persons  of  any  such  general 
Act,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  customs  and  exigencies  of  operations  incident 
to  the  working  and  management  of  mines  and  collieries. 

6.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  regulation  by  law  as  to  the  time  of 
payment  of  wages,  specially  applicable  to  collieries. 

7.  That  the  weights  and  measures  used  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  coal 
on  which  wages  are  paid,  should  be  from  time  to  time  tested  by  the  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  customs  of  each  colliery 
with  reference  to  the  weights  and  measures  employed;  but  such  peison  so 
employed  shall  not  be  authorised  unnecessarily  to  impede  or  interrupt  the 
working  of  the  coal  mine,  colliery,  or  ironstone  mine« 

8.  That  the  intention  of  the  law  against  payment  of  wages  by  truck  is  fre- 
quently defeated,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  law  would  require 
some  alteration  in  order  to  render  it  n>ore  effectual. 

Safety 
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9. — Tbat  the  following  alteratioos  a&'I  additioxiB  are  required  in  the  generd. 
rules: — 

Rule  1-  That  the  words  "  under  ordipary  cipcumstances  "  be  omitted  ; 
but  that  the  magistrates  or  sberiflf  before  whom  any  charge  for  infraction  of 
ihm  rule  shall  have  been  brought  shall  dismiss  such  charge  where  ail  rea- 
sonable precaution  shall  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  owner  or  other 
person  who  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  a  penalty. 

That  there  be  an  additional  general  rule  that  in  all  coal  workings  where 
safety  lamps  are  required  by  the  special  rules  of  the  mine^  no  gunpowder 
shall  be  used  for  blasting  the  coal,  unless  expressly  authorised  by  such 
special  rules. 

That  Rule  8  be  amended  by  inserting,  after  the  word  *^  required/*  the 
words  "  by  the  special  rules.** 

That  Rule  5  should  be  in  the  following  terms  : — 

5.  "  Every  working  and  pumping  pit  or  shaft  shall  be  properly  fenced  at 
all  times,  excepting  when  repairs  or  other  operations  may  require  the  tem- 
porary removal  of  the  fence." 

That  Rule  6  be  altered  by  leaving  out  the  words  "  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances." 

Rule  9.  That  the  words  "  when  required  by  the  inspector  "  he.  «iwtted. 

Rule  12.  That  this  rule  be  so  altered  as  to  provide  that  the  man  working 
the  engine  shall  have  the  means  of  knowing  the  position  of  the  load. 

Rule  13.  That  every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  and 
efficient  steam  gauge,  water  gauge,  and  safety  valve. 

Rule  14.  That  this  rule  should  be  amended,  so  that  all  machinery  which 
may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  persons  moving  about  the  colliery  in  the 
course  of  their  duty  shall  be  securely  fenced  in,  so  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. 

Rule  15.  That  Rule  15  should  be  amended,  by  providing  that  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  an  accumulation  of  water,  the  place  should  be 
approached  by  a  working  not  exceeding  12  feet  in  width,  with  one  bore 
hole  constantly  in  advance  and  flank  bores  on  each  side. 

That  in  approaching  places  where  there  is  likely  lo  be  an  accumulation 
of  gas,  the  use  of  safely  lamps  should  be  imperative. 

10.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  more 
than  100  persons  in  any  mine  unless  such  mine  be  divided  into  separate 
districts  or  panels,  in  such  manner  as  that  each  such  separate  district  or  panel 
shall  have  one  or  more  independent  intake  and  return  airway  from  the  main 
airway  to  the  main  return  or  upcast.  That  in  mines  so  divided  not  more  than 
100  persons  shall  be  employed  in  any  separate  district  or  panel ;  but  that  power 
to  dispense  with  the  strict  and  immediate  application  of  this  recommendation 
should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

11.  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  in  all  cases  the  deduction  of  the  price  of 
timber  used  in  propping  from  the  wages  of  the  miner. 

12.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  a  barometer  and  thermometer  shall  be 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  each  colliery. 

13.  That  with  reference  to  the  power  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
14th'seclion  of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151,  it  is  desirable  his  attention  shrmld 
be  called  to  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  shaft  accidents,  falls  of  roof, 
crushings  either  in  the  inclined  plane  or  horse-ways,  and  of  smoking. 

14.  That  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  should  be  increased  with  a  view  to 
more  frequent  inspection ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  that  men  of  a  lower  standard 
than  those  at  present  selected  should  be  employed  in  the  discharge  of  this 
important  duty. 
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15.  That  the  method  of  selecting  arbitrators  by  the  Secretary  of  State  out  of 
five  persons  nominated  by  the  mine  owner,  as  prescribed  by  the  13th  section  of 
the  Act  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151,  is  not  satisfactory,  and  should  be  discontinued. 

16.  V'our  Committee  recommend  that  in  cases  where  arbitration  is  required, 
that  the  inspector  and  mine  owners  each  appoint  their  own  arbitrator,  and  that 
the  two  arbitrators  appoint  an  umpire,  and  in  case  such  arbitrators  fail  to  ap- 
point an  umpire,  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  appoint  such  umpire, 
as  provided  by  the  Act 

17.  That  it  is  desirable  to  appoint  stipendiary  magistrates  for  the  more  populous 
mining  districts. 

18.  That  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  Acts  relating  to  mines  and 
collieries  are  amended,  they  should  at  the  samo  time  be  consolidated. 

19*  That  when  death  ensues  from  any  accident  after  the  report  of  the  accident, 
under  Section  19,  such  subsequent  death  should  also  be  reported. 

20.  That  whatever  list  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine  is  kept  by  the 
owner  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  inspector. 

21.  Tliat  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  person  having  a  personal  interest, 
employed  in  the  mine  in  which  an  accident  has  occurred,  should'serve  on  the 
coroner's  jury  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death  arising  out  of  the  accident. 

31  July  1867. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday.  \9th  March  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 


Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Fawcett. 


Mr.  Neate  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

Resolved^  That  application  be  made  to  the  Home  Office  for  any  Reports  upon  the 
accidents  at  Bamsley  and  other  places  which  are  not  included  in  the  last  Inspectors'  Report 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  26/A  March  1867. 


HEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Neate  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Greenall.  Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Liddell. 

General  Dunne.  Mr.  Bruce. 

Sir  P.  Egerton.  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mi;  H.  H.  Creed,  Mr.  Robert  Aahwcrih,  and  Mr.  Walter'  fViUiamSfjxxn.,  were  severally 
examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  7th  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  7th  May  1867. 

HEHBEBS  PBESENT : 

Mr.  Neate  in  the  Chair. 


General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Bromley. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Fawcett 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  UM  May  1867. 


MEMBEKS  PBESENT : 


Mr.  Neate  iu  the  Chain 


Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr,  LiddeU. 
Mr,  Bruce. 


Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Oreenall. 


'Mr.  Dickinson^  Mr.  Wynne,  and  Mr.  Evans  were  severally  examined. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Fnday,  \7th  May  1867. 


MEMBEB8  PRESENT : 


Mr.  Neate  in  the  Chair. 


Mx.  Eannaird. 
General  Dunne. 
Mr,  LiddelL 


Mr.  Ayrtoa. 
Mr.  Powell. 


Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Brough  were  severally  examined. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  28th  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2%th  Hfrny  1867. 


members  present: 


Mr.  Neate  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Philip  Egerton. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 


Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  a  Member  of  the  House,  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  18th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  27th  June  1867. 

members  present  : 
Mr.  Neate  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  CUve. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
General  Dunne. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  GreenaU. 
Mr.  Vivian. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Foster. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


{Adjourned  tiU  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Sir  Philip  Egerton. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Austin  Bruce« 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  "Vivian. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Foster. 


SELECT  COlrHITTEE   OK  MINES.  X7 

Tuesday^  2nd  July  1867. 

HEMBEES  PRESENf: 

Mr.  Neatb  in  the  Chair. 

General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Wood. 
Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  Fawcett* 
Mr.  Ayrton. 


SfiSOLUTiONS  to  be  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read,  as  follows  :-^ 

**  1.  That  your  Committee,  while  they  admit  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  employment  of 
women  at  the*yit's  mouth  should  cease,  are  of  opinion  that  compulsory  legislation  on  this 
sabject  would  be  vexations,  and  in  e€«ae  respects  unjust,  and  wotdd  therefore  be  inex- 
pedient. 

**  2.  That  no  boys  should  be  employed  in  any  mine  under  the  age  of  12,  nor  under  the 
age  of  14  without  a  certificate  of  education;  and  that  every  boy  who  may  have  been 
admitted  into  any  mine  more  than  six  months  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  14,  should 
wlien  he  attained  that  age  be  required  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  certificate. 

^'  That  the  conditions  both  oi  the  first  and  second  examination  be  determined  by  tiie 
Ccimnittee  of  Council  on  Education. 

**  That  a  register  of  boys  under  the  age  of  14  employed  in  any  mine  be  kept,  in  a  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 

**  3.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  regulation  by  law  as  to  the  time  of  payment 
of  wages. 

"  4.  That  the  work  of  the  miners  should  be  tested  by  weight,  subject  to  such  exceptions 
as  may  be  adopted  in  particular  mines  with  the  sanction  of  the  inspector,  and  the  weights 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  measures  also  where  allowed,  should  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  and  control  of  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures. 

"  5.  That  the  law  against  payment  of  wages  by  truck  is  frequentiy  evaded  in  Scotland, 
and  should  be  made  more  effectual. 

"  Safety. 

'^  That  the  following  alterations  and  additions  are  required  in  tiie  general  rules :— ' 

"Kule  1.  That  the  words  'under  ordinary  circumstances'  be  omitted;  but  that 
the  magistrate  or  sheriff  shall  have  power  to  remit  the  penalty  for  infraction  of  this 
or  any  other  rule  under  the  22nd  section  of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151,  where  all 
reasonable  precaution  shall  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  owner  or  other  person 
who  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  such  penalty. 

*'  Bule  2.  That  bjb  regards  all  mines  in  which  safety-lamps  are  required  to  be  used, 
there  be  added  to  Rule  2  a  direction  to  keep  all  workings  not  permanently  disused 
free  from  accumulation  of  gas ;  and  a  direction  also  to  close  up  workings  that  have 
been  permanentiy  disused,  either  by  bringing  down  the  roof  or  by  waUing  up  the 
entrance. 

"  Rule  5.  That  the  qualifying  words  at  the  end  should  be  omitted,  and  the  rule  be 
extended  to  all  connections  with  the  shaft. 

"  Rule  6.  That  this  rule  should  be  so  altered  as  to  require  all  working  or  pumping 
shafts  to  be  securely  lined  or  cased,  where  the  nature  of  the  strata  shall  requnre  it. 

**  Rule  8.  That  further  reflations  are  required  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  by 
crushing,  not  only  in  the  inclined  planes  but  ako  in  the  horse  roads ;  that  such  further 
regulations  should  be  made  by  special  rules,  according  to  the  nature  of  different  mines. 

"  Rule  9.  That  the  words  *  when  required  by  the  inspector'  be  omitted,  and  that 
in  lieu  thereof  be  inserted  the  words  *  unless  authorised  by  the  inspector,  in  writing, 
to  disuse  with  this  precaution.' 

"  Rule  10.  That  after  Rule  10  the  following  be  inserted :  *  That  the  strength  of 
everjr  chain  used  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  or  raising  a  person  shall  be  tested  at 
regular  intervals,  and  that  a  register  shall  be  kept  of  such  testings ;  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  winding  be  limited  by  a  maximum,  and  that  the  first  descent  each  day,  or,, 
where  the  working  is  continuous,  the  first  descent  after  a  fixed  hour,  shall  be  made  at 
80  slow  a  rate  as  to  give  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of  the  chain,  which 
the  engineer  or  his  as^tant  shall  be  bound  to  do.' 
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"  Rule  12,  That  this  rule  be  so  altered  as  to  provide  that  the  man  working  the 
engine  shall  have  the  means  of  knowing  the  position  of  the  load. 

'^  Rule  14.  That  this  rule  be  so  extended  as  to  include  all  parts  of  the  machinery. 

"  Rule  15.  That  the  words  *  if  necessary '  should  be  omitted. 

"  That  there  be  a  further  general  rule,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  price  of  the  timber 
used  in  propping  be  charged  to  the  miner. 

"  6.  That  the  whole  of  the  special  rules  now  in  force  in  every  mine  shall  be  reviewed, 
and  the  inspectors  should  be  authorised  to  suggest  alterations  in  them  before  the  same 
shall  have  been  drawn  up  afresh ;  and  that  in  such  review  the  attention  of  owners  and 
inspectors  should  be  specially  directed  to  the  best  means  of  guarding  agiunst  accidents  by 
falls  of  roof  and  by  crushinjgs. 

"  7.  That  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  frequency  and  efficiency  of  inspection^  and 
that  this  may  be  done  without  any  diminution  in  the  responsibility  of  the  owner ;  that  for 
this  purpose  a  considerable  increase  will  be  required  in  the  number  of  inspectors. 


<«  i 


'  8.  That  every  owner  of  a  mine  shall  be  required  to  keep  a  separate  lisi  of  the  persons 
employed  by  him  in  such  mine  or  in  reference  thereto,  either  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
tendence or  in  any  capacity  for  the  safety  of  the  mine  or  those  working  in  it ;  and  that  in 
such  list  a  description  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  every  person  so  employed  shall  be 
written  opposite  his  name ;  ana  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  have  power 
to  prescribe  for  each  district  the  form  and  manner  in  which  such  list  shall  be  made  out. 


« i 


'  9.  That  the  method  of  appointing  arbitrators  prescribed  by  the  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151, 
is  not 'Satisfactory,  and  that  in  every  case  where  arbiti-ation  is  reauired  the  Chairman  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  which  is  wholly  or  partially  within  the  mining  district, 
and  within  which  the  mine  in  reference  to  which  the  question  arises  is  situate,  shaB  appoint 
three  persons  to  act  as  arbitrators ;  but  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mineowner  on  one 
side  and  the  inspector  on  the  other  to  object,  each  of  them,  to  one  of  the  persons  so 
appointed  ;  and  that  the  said  chairman  may,  if  he  think  fit,  substitute  another  person  in 
lieu  of  the  person  so  objected  to. 

**  10.  That  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  all  ironstone  mines, 
whether  or  no  they  be  within  the  coal  measures.'' 


Dbaft  Repokt  proposed  by  Mr.  Powell,  read  the  first  time,  as  foUows: — 

"  Your  Committee  have,  during  the  Sessions  of  1866  and  1867,  collected  much  valuable 
evidence  on  the  important  subjects  submitted  to  them.  They  have  examined  witnesses 
representing  all  classes  interested  in  the  safe  and  efficient  conduct  of  mining  operations, 
including  inspectors  of  mines,  mining  en^neers  of  scientific  attainments  and  practical  expe- 
rience, proprietors  of  collieries,  and  working  colliers. 

"  I. — As  TO  Inspection. 

**  2.  The  opinions  expressed  by  the  inspectors  in  evidence  are  recapitulated  in  a  letter 
addressed,  26th  January  1867,  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and,  at  his  request,  by  the 
inspectors  at  a  meeting  held  23rd  January  1867. 

*^  *  The  inspectors  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  number  of  12  inspectors  is  sufficient 
for  carrying  out  the  Act  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  thej  should  act 
as  the  viewers  or  managers  of  the  collieries,  but  that  they  should  be  in  the  districts,  that 
matters  may  be  referred  to  them,  and  that  upon  accidents  occurring  which  may  appear  to 
be  of  a  nature  to  require  it,  or  upon  removable  danger  being  reported  to  them,  or  their 
having  reason  to  suspect  danger,  inspection  may  be  made,  andtlie  requisite  steps  taken  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Such  investigations  press  the  responsibility  of  the 
management  upon  the  only  parties  to  whom  it  attaches,  and  produce  good  efiect  by  causing 
precautions  to  be  taken  which  are  likely  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  accidents.  If  the 
view  ^ken  by  some  persons,  that  inspection  should  reach  further  than  this,  were  acted 
upon,  it  would  tend  to  relieve  the  owners  and  managers  of  mines  of  the  responsibility  which 
now  devolves  upon  them,  and  to  throw  it  upon  the  Government,  wnich,  unless  the 
inspectors  were  made  as  numerous  as  the  managers,  and  had  an  equally  numerous  staff, 
wim  power  of  control  over  the  expenditure,  they  could  not  possibljr  undertake.  The 
ventilation  of  coal  mines  requires  hourly  supervision,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
attention  that  can  be  bestowed,  serious  accidents  will,  we  fear,  occasionally  occur.  The 
responsibilitv  must  rest  ^omewhere,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  place  it  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, then  the  whole  subject  will  require  reconsideration.' 


3.  They  thus  describe  their  views  of  their  duties : — 

4.  Mr.  Evans  (Report,  1865,  p.  65)  says, '  that  in  case  of  complaint,  or  reason  to  sus- 
pect danger  or  neglect  of  the  Act,  mines  are  now  inspected,  and  mines  are  also  inspected 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  accident  which  appears  to  require  it' 

'*  5.  Mr. 
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"  6.  Mr.  Dickinson  states,  in  answer  to  questions,  tliat  the  inspectors  do  not  feel  it  their 
duty  to  visit  mines  without  being  summoned  in  consequence  of  any  accident  or  from  any 
complaint,  and  that  they  do  not  go  into  a  mine  without  a  special  reason,  such  as  the 
character  of  the  manager  or  information  leading  to  suspicion  (7444);  refers  tohisreportto 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  his  published  views  as  to  scope  of  inspection  are  given,  to  the 
effect  that  he  does  not  think  it  desirable  for  inspectors  to  act  as  viewers  (7446),  and 
expresses  a  belief  that  in  going  ^  further  you  would  be  doing  a  positive  mischief,  and  that 
you  would  do  more  good  by  repealing  the  Inspection  Act  altogether,  and  leaving  the 
managers  responsible  as  before  (7441).  That  many  of  the  collieries  have  such  extensive 
underground  workings  that  if  you  attempted  to  penetrate  every  spot  by  your  own  know- 
ledge, you  would  most  assuredly  fail,  and  do  more  harm  than  good,  because  they  would 
wait  for  your  coming  (7452).  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  these  complaints  made  to 
Mr.  Dickinson  are  numerous,  they  not  exceeding  12  to  20  in  a  year  (7456),  but  they  are 
usually  understated  rather  than  overstated'  (7460). 

"  *  It  is  fuUy  possible,  under  existing  Acts,  that  a  pit  should  exist  without  being  in- 
spected for  several  years'  (7471). 

"  6.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  visits  of  inspectors  should  be  more  spon- 
taneous, more  frequent,  and  more  searching, 

"  7.  Accidents  described  in  the  reports  of  inspectors  of  mines  are  sufficiently  instructive. 
The  following  illustrations  are  afforded  by  Keport  last  published^  1865-6. 

"  Thus,  Mr.  Evans,  page  63 : — ^  The  airways  I  found  to  be  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, very  long  and  much  contracted;  the  quantity  of  air  was  very  small,  not 
sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  mine  under  ordmary  circumstances.' 

"  The  general  ventilation  of  this  colliery  was  defective;  preparations  were, 
however,  making,  and  wiU  soon  be  carried  out,  to  better  its  condition.' " 

"  8. .  Page  70 : — *  Two  men  lost  their  lives,  entirely  from  the  want  of  ventilation  and 
the  best  use  being  made  of  what  air  there  was  at  conmiand ;  but  here,  as  in  so  many  places, 
the  most  primitive  modes  of  working  were  thought  sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
might  arise,  bratticing  being  hardly  known  by  name.' 

**  Mr.  Brough,  p.  81 : — ^  The  arrangements  for  the  people  to  o^et  out  orthis  iron  bowk 
or  hudge  were  very  imperfect,  the  shaft  was  not  a  safe  one,  the  distance  from  the  engine 
to  the  pit  was  far  too  great,  there  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of  clear  sisals,  and  the 
machinery  altogether  was  certainly  not  of  the  kind  that  I  reconunend  for  wmding  from  a 
deep  and  difficult  shaft.' 

*^  9.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  under  an  adequate  system  of  inspection  adequately 
carried  out,  such  accidents  arising  from  defects  of  long  standing  could  have  occurred. 

**  10.  But  your  Committee  do  not  recommend  that  a  race  of  sub-inspectors  be  appointed* 
as  they  woidd  not  command  influence  with  the  owners  and  managers.  Still  less  can  they 
recommend  the  employment  of  young  men  learning  their  profession  as  assistants  to  the 
inspectors.  Thev  would,  however,  suggest  that  the  staff  of  inspectors,  which  has  not  been 
for  some  years  mcreased,  be  stren^hened  in  number,  and  that  there  be  a  periodical 
addition  to  this  staff,  as  the  coal  workings  throughout  the  country  become  more  extensive. 
But  they  desire  to  express  their  earnest  desire  that  the  most  vigilant  care  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  officers  charged  with  responsible  duties  for  the  due  discharge  of  which 
there  is  demanded  a  rare  union  of  scientinc  skiU,  practical  knowledge,  physical  powers  in 
the  fullest  activity,  and  weight  of  character. 

**  11.  The  lives  of  colliers,  under  many  circumstances,  are  dependent  on  their  own 
prudence  and  caution.  A  considerable  proportion  of  accidents  arise  from  negligent  or 
even  wilful  violation  of  rules  and  gross  carelessness  (10157-10160,  11575).  Nor  can  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  proprietor  suffers  grievous  loss  from  explosions  which,  always  a  cause 
of  more  or  less  extensive  damage,  at  times  reduce  a  valuable  possession  to  a  complete 
wreck,  and  against  which  he  is  bound,  even  by  financial  consiiJerations,  to  provide  the 
securities  devised  by  mechanical  science  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  safe  working  of  mines. 

"II. — As  TO  Boys  and  Education. 

"  12.  To  boys  who  have  not  completed  their  12th  year,  the  labour  of  the  pit,  however 
easy  that  labour  may  be  made  by  considerate  treatment,  when  protracted  during  the  hours 
usiially  adopted  by  the  men,  is  undesirable  as  beyond  their  powers,  and  fatal  to  that 
attendance  at  school  which  is  essential  to  young  boys,  unless  they  are  destined  to  become 
ignorant  men.  At  present,  the  educational  requirements  of  the  Mines  Inspection  Act, 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  owners  to  employ  boys  of  extreme  youth,  oppose  such  obstacles 
that  they  form  numerically  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  collier  population. 
When  employed,  they  are  (1)  ordinarily  engaged  in  very  thin  seams  (12110),  the  getting 
of  which  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  wimout  the  idd  of  these  diminutive  labourers,  or 
(2)  are  sons  of  widows  or  sickly  fathers,  to  whose  scanty  income  they  contribute  their 
earnings.  The  entire  abolition  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  their  labour  would  be  at  once 
impolitic  and  harsh ;  it  would  press  with  unkindly  severity  on  the  parents,  and  would  check 
employment  by  diminishing  the  number  of  seams  which  can  be  worked. 

496.  c  "  13.  Attendance 
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**  13.  Attendance  at  school  during  a  given  number  of  hours^  on  a  given  number  of  days, 
or  during  a  given  nmnber  of  entire  days,  appears  practically  impossible,  inasmuch  as  any 
system  of  relays  is  attended  either  with  considerable  danger  to  the  boys,  who  must  ascend 
or  descend  the  shaft,  and  traverse  the  workings  while  the  duty  of  extracting  the  coal  is 
being  busily  carried  on  (12113),  or  with  such  expenditure  to  the  owner  in  consequence  of 
stoppage  of  work  during  this  period,  as  to  prevent  his  adopting  a  system  so  costly  to  him* 
self.  Sut  even  were  this  difficulty  overcome,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  supply  of 
boys  such  as  to  enable  owners  to  fill  the  places  of  those  successively  absent.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  hours  of  men's  labour  are  not  such  as  to  afford  remunerative 
occupation  to  two  sets  of  boys. 

**  14.  From  the  above  considerations,  founded  on  actual  experience,  it  follows,  that  to 
impose  educational  conditions  involving  attendance  at  school  on  boys  between  12  and  14 
vears  of  age,  would  cause  their  exclusion  until  the  completion  of  the  latter  age,  as 
has  already  been  the  case,  with  comparatively  rare  exceptions^  of  boys  below  12  years  of 
age. 

**  15.  The  alternative  of  requiring  a  certificate  that  a  certain  degree  of  instruction  has 
been  attained,  does  not  appear  applicable  to  boys  of  12  years  of  age,  who  ought  then  to 
become  habituated  to  that  labour  by  which  they  are  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

**  16.  Your  Committee  therefore  do  not  recommend  any  change  of  the  law  as  to  the 
age  of  boys,  or  the  general  educational  conditions,  subject  to  which  they  may  be  permitted 
to  work. 

"17.  The  above  considerations  apply  to  the  proposed  limitations  of  the  boys'  hours  to 
eight.  In  factories  the  half-time  system  (which  is  in  fact  a  svstem  of  relays)  has  been 
found  practicable  ;  to  coal  mines  such  a  system  is  not  applicable.  Relays  being  thus  im- 
possible, the  labour  of  grown  men  must,  should  an  eight  hour  system  be  adopted,  be  de- 
termined by  the  labour  of  boys. 

*^  18.  Such  shortening  of  adult  labour,  and  cossequent  diminution  of  production,  is 
regarded  with  much  favour  by  certain  witnesses  who  have  appeared  on  oehalf  of  the 
miners.  They  look  for  enhanced  price  of  labour  as  the  result  of  diminished  production, 
arising  from  diminished  number  oi  hours. 

"  19.  Thus,  Mr.  McDonald  in  a  speech  on  the  17th  February  1866,  cited  in  evidence: 
*  He  was  confident  that  if  the  movement  was  thoroughly  oarried  out,  there  would  be  a 
reduction  of  material  of  fully  3,000,000  of  tons  for  1866.  Last  year  12,000,000  were' 
required,  and  if  they  could  only  give  the  masters  9,000,000  instead  of  12,000,000,  they 
might  depend  upon  it  they  woula  soon  have  6  *•  a  day  instead  of  4  *. '  On  this  speech 
Mr.  McDonald  remarks,  *  I  admit  every  word  of  it,  believing  that  regulating  the  supply 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  necessarily  enhances  the  price  '  (14185). 

*^  20.  It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  remark  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  sound 
principle  thus  to  create  by  Act  of  Parliament  an  artificial  scarcity  of  labour. 

"21.  The  Factory  Acts  do  not  sanction  any  such  restrictions,  they  being  founded  on. 
an  injury  to  health  and  moral  condition. 

"IIL — As  TO  Employment  of  Women  on  the  Pit  Bank3. 

"  22.  Evidence  in  opposition  to  such  employment  of  women  is  given  by  Mr.  P.  Dickinson, 
of  Aspull,  near  Wigan,  who  states  that  the  working  miners  generally  condemn  it  (648),  and 
that  he  deems  it  degrading  to  the  sex ;  that  they  wear  *  ramer  a  man's  dress,  and  I  believe 
in  some  cases  it  drowns  afl  sense  of  decency  betwixt  men  and  women,  they  resemble  eack^ 
other  so  much '  (651) ;  that  some  women  smoke,  that  the  work  is  very  dirty,  and  that  the 
women  become  as  black  as  those  in  the  mines  (654),  and  that  *  the  grossest  immorality' 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  dress  and  occupation  of  the  women ' ;  and  thai;  ^  the 
conversations  generally  going  on,  on  the  pit's  bauK,  are  calculated  to  degrade  the  mind.' 
But  the  same  witness  stated  that  the  women  were '  colliers'  wives,  daughters,  and  widows/ 
and  was  unable  to  say  that  more  immorality  prevailed  among  th^n  than  among  wom^i 
employed  in  factories  (686),  or  that  they  could  find  other  occupation  bringing  in  more 
wages  (709). 

"  23.  M.  Pickard  says  that  the  work  is.  very  hard  (1717),  that  the  opinion  of  the  district 
is  against  it  (1724),  that  many  of  the  girls  express  themselves  in  earnest  tenns  that  they>' 
would  like  to  see  an  end  put  to  it,  and  that  400  or  500  are  employed  in  his  district  of  about' 
12  miles  square,  and  that  he  has  seen  nothing  parallel  to  the  eflfects  of  the  employment  on. 
the  pit  bamc;  that  he  thinks  they  might  turn  to  other  sources  (e.  c'.  service)  for  subsia* 
tence,  and  asserts  that  their  employment  unfits  them  for  the  duties  ot  domestic  life  (1775)> 
and  that  the  work  is  that  of  a  strong  man,  weakening  to  constitution  and  strength  (1795)^ 
and  health  (1796). 

"  24.  Mr.  R.  Woodward,  of  the  Haydock  district,  near  St.  Helen's,  says,  that  where  he= 
works  there  are  10  or  15  women  and  200  colliers,  and  corroborates  above  evidence  aa  to 
demoralisation  of  employment,  severity  of  labour,  injury  to  health,  disqualifications  for 
domestic  life,  but  admits  that  the  work  is  not  more  indecent,  fron^  mixture  of  men  and 
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womeo,  than  factory  work  (2961),  and  says  women  would  have  no  objection  to  come  off  the 
pit  bank  if  otb^  employment  were  found. 

"  25.  The  inspectors  and  the  employers  of  labour  do  not  concur  in  this  adverse  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Dicldnson^  the  inspector,  thinks  that  *  to  debar  these  women  from  working 
on  the  pits'  banks  would  be  to  debar  them  from  many  comforts  which  they  now  enjoy  * 
(7336) ;  and  while  expressing  his  belief  that  they  are  as  moral  a  class  of  women  as  are  to 
be  met  with  in  any  district  oi  England,  denies  that  there  is  any  indecency  in  their  dress, 
or  Ae  way  in  which  their  work  is  carried  on  (7337  and  7338).  He  states  that  those  in 
his  district  are  unanimously  opposed  to  interference  by  law  (7342),  that  there  are  many 
applicants  for  each  vacant  place,  though  they  generally  give  preference  to  factory  work, 
and  adds  that  some  whose  health  broke  down  in  factories  have  resorted  to  this  kind  of 
out-door  work,  and  are  now  *  pictures  of  health '  (7373). 


*'  26.  Mr.  Moore,  inspector  of  East  Scotland,  in  general  terms  corroborates  what  Mr. 
Dickinson  said  as  to  the  employment  of  women  (7788).  Mr.  Gilrc^,  principal  manager 
of  the  Ince  Hall  Coal  and  Cannel  Company,  who  also  describes  the  work  as  popular 
among  the  women,  rather  than  otherwise,  and  gives  his  testimony  after  inquiry  from  all 
those  (10728)  in  the  service  of  the  company;  but  admits  that  the  work  is  laborious, 
although  not  to  an  extent  injurious  to  their  health,  which  is  vigorous.  He  asserts  that 
restriction  by  law  would  be  at  once  injurious  (10790)  and  unpopmar  (10791). 

**27.  So  Mr.  Hewlet,  managii^  director  of  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  which 
employs  7,000  workpeople,  is  of  opinion  that  great  injustice  was  done  by  the  miners  and 
delegates  to  the  character  of  the  women  in  his  district  (11312),  as  also  Mr.  Knowles, 
Mayor  of  Wigan,  who  describes  them  as  very  well  conducted  (11538),  and  in  vigorous 
health  (11539).  Both  agree  in  deprecating  legislative  interference  (11313  and 
11540>  .    * 

*^  28.  Mr.  E.  Jones,  of  the  LiUeshall  CoUieries,  where  5,000  people  are  employed, 
expresses  similar  views  (12974),  he  says  that  abolition  would  be  unpopular  (12988).  He 
says  that  men  would  necessarily  be  employed,  as  boys  would  be  too  frolicsome,  although 
the  work  would  not  exceed  their  strength  (12994.  13005).  But  see  Dickinson,  7412-5  ; 
Knowles,  11541. 

"29.  Your  Committee  see  no  reason  for  interference  by  statute  with  this  description  of 
female  industry. 

"IV. — As  TO  Weighing  and  Measuring. 

**  30.  Your  Committee  do  not  recommend  any  interference  by  law  vnth  entire  freedcan 
of  contract  as  te  the  mode^  in  which  the  quantity  got  is  ascertained.  There  are  at  present 
three  methods,  viz. :  weighing  at  the  pit  bank,  measurement  at  the  pit  bank  in  tubs,  and 
measurement  in  the  coal  seam  itself  oi  the  number  of  cubic  yards  extracted.  This  latter 
system  is  frequently  pursued,  when  the  collier  gets  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  by  virtue  of 
a  contract  which  he  executes,  partly  by  his  own  labour,  partly  by  that  of  other  colliers 
whose  wages  he  himself  pays.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  whether  the  direction  of 
the  Mines  Inspection  Act,  that  the  coal  be  truly  weighed,  measured,  or  gauged,  implies 
the  use  of  legal  weights  and  measures,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  accuracy 
should  be  beyond  suspicion  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  when  weights  or  measures  form 
elements  of  a  contract.  Several  witnesses  express  an  entire  willingness  that  the  weighing 
machines  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  inspecters  of  weights  and  measures, 
as  Mr.  T.  E.  Foster,  manager  of  the  Seaton  Delaval  Colliery,  and  consulting  viewer  te 
Lord  Lonsdale's  collieries  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  (10018) ;  Mr.  J.  Chambers, 
managing  partner  in  the  firm  of  Newton,  Chambers  &  Company  (ll940) ;  Mr.  W.  A. 
Potter,  mining  engineer  to  old  Silkstone  collieries  (12428);  Mr.  Robertson,  owner  of 
Blairdardie  Colliery,  in  Dumbartonshire,  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures  when  on  his  rounds  (13164). 

*'  31.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  measurOTaent  of  coal  in  tubs  as  they  reach  the 
pit  mouth.     No  dispute  appears  to  arise  where  the  coal  is  measured  in  the  seam  itself. 

*^  32.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  all  weighing  machines,  and  all  tubs, 
boxes,  or  the  like  whereby  the  coal  is  measured,  be  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
inspector  of  weights  and  measures.  The  practice  of  forfeiting  tubs  when  not  sufficientiy 
filled  is  objectionable  as  causing  to  the  workmen  sacrifice  of  labour,  and  giving  to  the 
employer  coal  without  payment  of  colliers'  wi^s.  A  moderate  fine  would  prove  an 
effective  means  of  enforcing  discipline,  and  defending  the  owner  from  loss  arising  from  the 
hauling  and  handling  of  tubs  imperfectly  or  improperly  filled. 

«V. — Coroners'  Juries. 

"  33.  The  nainers'  delegates  state  that  the  men  view  with  dissatisfaction  the  ignorance 
of  ordinary  mining  operations  shown  by  those  serving  on  juries,  and  the  exclusion  of 
"practical  men,"  le.  working  colliers.     They  affirm  that  there  thence  results  a  leaning  in 
favour  of  the  collieiy  proprietor,  desipe  that  colliers  be  summoned,  amd  would  select  the  S^^^'i^^  i^'Uo'^^* 
remaining  jurymen  from  tradesmen,  who  would,  as  is  alleged,  derive  information  from  o^^  5559. 
their  fellow-jurors  on  practical   questions,  and  act  with   mdependence   (Owen  5888).  Onioiw,  5876. 
Several  witnesses  think  that  six  ;^urors  should  be  working  colliers ;  an  opinion  being  ex-  Parker,  6295* 
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Onions^  5888. 
Griffiths,  6656. 
Pickard,  2166. 
Burt,  391. 
Baxendale,  1562. 
Owen,  5518. 
Mottershaw,  8901. 
Ackersley,  2776. 


pressed,  but  not  with  universal  concurrence  (Burt  391,  Parker  6297),  that  they  should  be 
selected  from  those  employed  on  mines  belonging  to  a  different  proprietor  (Owen  5519, 
Pickard  2141).  Objections  are  taken  to  proposals  for  summoning  on  juries  viewers,  under- 
viewers,  or  the  like  (Pickard  2148,  GriflSth  6685),  and  suggestions  are  made  that  the  wit- 
nesses come  forward  with  reluctance,  and  under  fear  of  consequences  (Hall  5033). 

*^  But  if  six  jurymen  are  selected  from  the  ranks  of  working  colliers,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  the  remainmg  six  should  represent  the  coal  owners  (Chambers  12170,  Knowles 
11572,  Jeffcock  11779,  Matthews  12333),  a  course  of  procedure  calculated  to  raise  an 
antagonism  of  interests  (Hewlett  11369)  rather  than  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  temper  which  ought  to  guide  juries.  A  similar  argument  applies  to  the  compul- 
sory selection  from  the  collier  class  of  a  lower  proportion.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  working  colliers  are  excluded  from  juries  (Dickinson  8286,  Atkinson  8872.  Forster 
10146,  Potter  10290),  or  that  others  serving  are  wholljr  alien  in  sympathv,  inasmuch  as 
many,  having  been  or^inally  colliers,  are  closely  associated  with  the  minmg  population, 
on  whose  custom  they  frequently  rely  for  the  conduct  of  their  business  as  tradesmen 
(Jeffcock  11779,  Knowles  11572). 

**34.  Mr.  Evans,  the  inspector,  while  admitting  that  neither  the  verdict  (9451-3),  nor 
the  composition  of  the  jury  (9454),  are  in  all  cases  satisfactory,  does  not  suggest  any  better 
mode  either  of  selecting  or  composing  the  jury  (9464),  and  gives  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  other  men  are  just  as  good  as  colliers  on  the  jury  (9475),  and  more  likely  to  form 
disinterested  opinions  (9477),  that  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  get  colliers  to  form  one- 
half  the  jury  (9476),  and  that  a  collier  is  likely  to  form  his  opinions,  not  from  the  evidence, 
but  from  prejudice  (9477). 

"  35.  Your  Committee  do  not  recommend  any  change  of  the  law  which  regulates  the 
summoning  of  coroners'  juries,  although  of  ppinion  that  in  practice  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  Sie  selection  of  jurors,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  impartial  and  intelligent 
tribunal* 

"VI.— The  Truck  System. 

"  36.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  which  prohibit  the  payment  of  wages  in  goods,  or  other- 
wise than  in  the  current  coin  of  the  reaun,  appear  to  be  faithfully  observed  in  England. 

"  37.  But  in  the  northern  province,  as  for  example  at  the  Shotts  Iron  Works,  and  at 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Merry  &  Cunningham,  shops  are  kept  by  the  proprietors,  and 
advances  of  wages  are  made  to  workpeople  before  the  regular  days  of  payment,  a  decided 
preference  being  given  to  those  dealmg  at  the  stores  (Ormiston  13806-9,  13817,  13818, 
13837,  and  Baird  14097-24101). 

**  38.  At  these  shops  goods  are"  supplied  to  the  amoimt  of  the  wages  thus  advanced,  and 
under  a  ready-money  system  which  has  been  adopted  because  the  employers  cannot  (in 
the  language  of  the  manager)  ^  trust  that  class  of  workmen ;  and  moreover  from  the  provi- 
sions ofthe  Truck  Act,  the  company  could  not  sue  them  civilly  as  for  debt '  (13749).  Credit 
appears  to  be  given  within  narrow  limits,  and  occasionally,  to  workmen  on  whose  punctual 
payment  an  exceptional  reliance  may  be  placed.     (Ormiston,  13745.) 

"  39.  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  depriving  the  master  of  civil  remedy  for  debts 
arising  from  sales  to  workpeople,  was  the  suppression  of  such  sales.  That  intention  is 
defeated  by  advances  on  account  of  wages,  accompanied  by  an  understanding  that  wages 
so  advanced  are  to  be  spent  in  purchases  at  shops  conducted  by  the  proprietor. 

"  40.  The  extension  to  other  customers  of  opportunities  of  making  purchases  at  these 
shops  does  not  relieve  the  workpeople  from  inconveniences  incident  to  the  system.  The 
entire  community  suffers  from  a  monopoly  based  on  transactions  virtually  beyond  the  free 
action  and  choice  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  resorting  to  establishments  main- 
tained by  the  powerful  capitalists  who  own  the  works. 

^*41.  The  existence  of  these  arrangements  is  partly  attributed  to  the  arrestment  of 
wages  for  debt  in  Scotland,  a  statfe  of  the  law  already  deemed  pernicious  in  that  country 
(Bums  13676),  and  proved  to  be  the  source  of  twofold  mischief  when  brought  forward  as 
a  reason  for  extensive  evasion  of  the  Truck  Act. 

"  VII. — As  TO  THE  Payment  op  Wages. 

^  42.  Interference  by  law  with  the  mode  and  time  of  nayment  of  wages  can  only  be  jus- 
tified by  some  extraordinary  necessity,  such  as  that  whicn  led  to  the  enfcrcing  of  payments 
in  cash  by  the  Truck  Acts.  No  such  necessity,  as  regards  the  times  of  payment,  has  been 
shown  in  the  present  case,  while  many  of  the  owners  explain  the  great  inconveniences 
consequent  on  a  weekly  pay,  such  as  the  additional  labour  and  cost  of  weekly,  instead  of 
fortnightly,  calculations,  and  the  cessation  of  labour  which  unhappily  too  often  follows  the 
''  pay-day .''    (Hewlett,  1 1237.) 

^*  43.  On  the  whole  case  some  portions  of  which  have  been  thus  summarised, — 
**  Your  Committee  have  agreed  to  the  following  Resolutions : — 

^^  1.  That  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  is  insufficient,  and  that  with  a  view  to  more 
satisfactory  inspection  the  number  of  inspectors  ought  to  be  increased  forthwith,  and 
subsequently  from  time  to  time  as  the  workings  become  more  extensive. 

"2.  That 
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^^  2.  That  the  deficiency  would  not  be  adequately  supfdied  by  subordinate  officers^ 
whether  sub-inspectors  or  young  engineers  engaged  in  learning  the  duties  of  their 
profession. 

"  3.  That  a  system  of  examination  or  certificates  of  competency  would  not  increase 
or  afford  better  security  for  the  efficiency  of  agents,  overmen  or  viewers  employed  in 
collieries. 

"  4.  That  any  accident,  reported  as  a  ^  serious  accident,'  but  which  may  ultimately 
result  in  death,  be  again  reported. 

"  5.  That  no  change  is  called  for  in  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  the  age  of  boys, 
or  the  regulations  as  to  education,  subject  to  which  they  work  in  coS  mines. 

**  6.  That  the  employment  of  women  on  pit-banks  does  not  require  legislative 
prohibition  or  interference. 

**  7.  That  where  an  account  of  weight,  measure,  or  gauge  is  taken,  and  wages  are 
paid  accordingly,  the  weights,  measures,  or  gauges  should  be  under  an  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures. 

**  8.  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  juries  are  unfairly  selected ;  but  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  summoning  on  coroners'  juries  those  who  have  a  strong 
personal  or  class  interest  on  behalf  of  the  colliery  proprietor  or  the  working  collier. 

**  9.  That  in  Scotland  the  Truck  Acts  appear  to  be  evaded,  and  that  more  stringent 
legislation  has  become  necessary. 

"  9  (a).  That  the  arrestment  of  wages  for  debt  in  Scotland  ought  to  be  abolished. 

*^  10.  That  the  time  of  payment  of  wages  cannot  conveniently  be  regulated  by 
statute. 

"11.  That  a  general  rule  be  added,  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  all  smoking 
underground. 

*M2  (a).  That  the  first  general  rule  be  amended,  by  omitting  the  words  *  under 
ordinary  circumstances,'  and  substituting  the  words  *  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  the  burden  of  proving  which  shall  rest  with  the  owner ; '  or  wor(k 
to  the  like  efi*ect. 

"  (J).  That  in  generial  rule  2  the  words  *  properly  fenced  off'  are  insufficient  and 
vague,  and  that  some  words  indicating  a  more  solid  and  complete  barrier  ought  to  be 
substituted  (Mr.  Brough,  p.  4  of  Paper  62,  1867 — Coal  Mines,  Accidents,  and 
Explosions). 

"  (c).  That  the  recommendations  of  the  inspectors  as  to  alterations  of,  tod  additions 
to,  the  general  rules  contained  in  their  letter  to  the  Home  Secretary,  dated  January 
1867,  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration. 

**  13.  That  the  present  system  of  arbitration  is  unsatisfactory ;  and  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  inspector  and  the  mine-owner  each  appoint  their  own  arbitrator,  and 
that  the  two  arbitrators  appoint  an  umpire ;  or  that  the  Home  Secretary  have  more 
power  to  reject  those  originally  nominated  by  the  coal-owner." 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  Resolutions  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  be  now  considered  " — (The  Chairman). — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
from  the  words  "  That  the,"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  Draft 
Keport  proposed  by  Mr.  Powell,  be  now  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph" — 
(Mr.  Powell) — ^instead  thereof. — Question  proposed.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Question. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. — Mam  Question  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  1.  That  your  Committee,  while  they  admit  it 
to  be  desirable  that  the  employment  of  women  at  the  pit's  mouth  should  cease,  are  of 
opinion  that  compulsory  legislation  on  this  subject  would  be  vexatious,  and  in  some 
respects  unjust,  and  would  therefore  be  inexpedient " — (The  Chairman). — Amendment 
proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to 
add  the  words, "  The  employment  of  women  on  pit-banks  does  not  require  legislative 
prohibition  or  interference  " — (Mr.  Powell) — ^instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question — put,  and  negatived. — Words  added. — 
Mam  Question,  as  amended — ^put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved,  That  the  employment  of  women 
on  pit-lbanks  does  not  require  legislative  prohibition  or  interference. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, "  2.  That  no  boys  should  be  employed  in  any  mine 
under  the  a^e  of  12,  nor  under  the  age  of  14  without  a  certificate  of  education ;  and  that 
every  boy  who  may  have  been  admitted  into  any  mine  more  than  six  months  before  he  had 
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Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Woods. 


attained  the  age  of  la,  d»uid,  when  lie  attaiied  that  ^e,  be  required  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  his  certifioate" — (The  CAotrnMm).— Amendment  propoaed,  to  leave  out 
the  words,  *'  boys  should  be  employed  in  any  mine  under  the  age  of  12,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  words,  "  change  is  called  for  in  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  the  age  of  boys, 
or  the  regulations  as  to  education  subject  to  which  they  work  in  coal  mines" — (Mr.  Powell) 
—instead  thereof.— Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question. — The  Committee  divided: 

Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
General  Dunne. 
Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Fawcett 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Vivian. 

Another  amendment  fttopoeed,  to  lear^e  out  from  the  w^ord  ^^  twelve,"  to  tlie  end  of  tbe  Ques- 
tion—(Mr.  LiddeU). — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question. — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  2.  Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Ayrton.  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  General  Dunne. 

Sir  P.  Egerton. 

Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Gh-eenalL 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  PowelL 

Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Main  Question,  as  amended — ^put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved,  "  That  no  boys  shoxdd  be 
employed  in  any  mine  under  the  age  of  12/' 

Motbn  made,  and  Queetion,  '*  That  a  register  of  boys  under  the  ^e  of  14,  employed 
in  any  miae  be  fcopt  in  a  foitn  to  be  ppescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  lie  Home 
Department" — (The  Chairman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  no  boy  under  the  i^  of  18  shall  be 
imderground  in  any  mine  for  more  ilian  12  hours  out  of  the  24" — (Mr.  Bruce). — 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  ^*  18**  and  to  insert  "16"— {Mr.  LiddeU) — ^instead 
thereof.— Question  put.  That  "18"  stand  part  of  the  Question. — The  Committee 
divided: 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Fawcett. 


Noes,  7. 

Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Foster. 
•  Mr.  GreenalL 

Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Vivian. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Questi(Mi,  That  "  16  "  be  there  inserted — ^put,  and  agreed  to.— Main  Question,  as 
amended — put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved,  "  That  no  boy  under  the  age  of  16  shidl  be  under- 
ground in  any  mine  for  more  than  12  hours  out  of  the  24." 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  children  and  youi^  persons  employed  above  ground 
in  mines  and  collieries,  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  educatian  and  labour  as 
shall  be  l^d  down  by  any  geiieral  Act  for  the  regulation  of  such  matters" — (Mr.  Bruce) 
— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  regulation 
by  law  as  to  the  time  of  payment  of  wages" — (The  Chairman). — Amendment  proposed, 
at  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words  "  specially  applicable  to  collieries"— (Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added— put,  and  agreed  to. — Main 
Question,  as  amended — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock- 
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Monday  J  8th  July  1867. 


MEMBERS  PSESSNT: 

Mr.  Neate  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Greenall. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Foster. 
Mr.  Cliye. 
Mr.  Vivian. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Kumaird. 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  *^  That  in  the  application  to  such  children  and  persons  of 
an^  such  general  Act,  regard  should  be  had  to  tne  customs  and  exigencies  of  operations 
incident  to  the  working  and  management  of  mines  and  collieries'* — (Mr.  Powell) — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That  the  work  of  the  miners  should  be  tested 
by  we^ht,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  may  be  adopted  with  the  sanctroo'  of  the  Secre- 
tary 01  State,  and  the  weights  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  measures  also  where  allowed, 
should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures" 
— (The  Chairman), — The  (Jommittee  divided  : 


Aye,  1. 
General  Dunne. 


Noes,  8., 

Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Clive. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That  the  weights  and  measures  used  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  coal  on  which  wages  are  paid  should  be  from  time  to  time  tested 
by  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  due  regard  bein^  had  to  the  custom  of  each 
colliery  with  reference  to  the  weights  and  measures  employed" — (Mt.  Bruce), — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  9. 

Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Bnice. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  GreenalL 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Clive. 
General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Fawcett 


Noe,  1. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  That  the  words,  "  but  such  person  so  employed  shall 
not  be  authorised  unnecessarily  to  impede  or  interrupt  the  working  of  the  coal  mine, 
colliery,  or  ironstone  mine"— (Mr.  JTo^wis)— be  added  to  tiie  last  Resolution : — The  Com* 
mittee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  Foster. 


Woes,  4w 

Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Clive. 
General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Fawcett 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  ^'  intention  of  the.  law  a^nst  payment  of  wages 
by  truck  is  frequentiy  defeated,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  law  would  re- 
quire some  alteration  in  order  to  render  it  more  effectual" — (The  Chairman) — put,  and 
agreed  to, 
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Motion  made»  and  Question,  "  That  the  following  alterations  and  additions  are  required  in 
the  general  rules :  Ride  1.  That  the  words  ^  under  ordinary  circumstances,'  be  omitted ; 
but  *  that  the  magistrates  or  sheriff,  before  whom  any  charge  for  infraction  of  this  rule  shall 
have  been  brought,  shall  dismiss  such  charge  where  all  reasonable  precaution  shall  appear 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  owner  or  other  person  who  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  a 
penalty'  "—(The  Chairman) — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "Rule  2,  That  as  regards  all  mines  in  which  safety- 
lamps  are  required  to  be  used,  there  be  added  to  Rule  2  a  direction  to  keep  all  workings 
not  permanently  disused  free  from  accumulation  of  gas ;  and  a  direction  also  to  close  up 
workings  that  mive  been  permanently  disused,  either  by  bringing  down  the  roof  or  by 
walling  up  the  entrance" — (The  Chairman). — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  there  be  an  additional  general  rule  that  in 
all  coal  workings  where  safetv-lamps  are  required  by  the  special  rules  of  the  mine,  no  gun- 
powder shall  be  used  for  bLasting  the  coal  unless  expressly  authorised  by  such  special 
rules  " — (Mr.  Liddell). — Question  put — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  8.  Noes,  3. 

Sir  P.  Egerton.  |  Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Powell.  i  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Bruce.  !  Mr.  Vi\dan. 

Mr.  Liddell.  j 

Mr.  Greenall.  ' 

Mr.  Fawcett. 
Mr.  Aj^rton. 
Mr.  Kmnaird. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  Rule  3  be  aniended  by  inserting,  after  *'  required," 
the  words,  '*by  the  special  rules" — (Mr.  Powell) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolvedy  That  "  Whenever  safety  lamps  are  required  by  the  special  rules  to  be  used, 
they  shall  be  first  examined  and  securely  locked  by  a  person  or  persons  didy  authorised 
for  this  purpose." 

Rule  5.  Motion  made,  and  Question  put.  That  Rule  5  should  be  in  the  following  terms: 
**  Every  working  and  pumping  pit  or  shaft  shall  be  properly  fenced  at  all  times,  excepting 
when  repairs  or  other  operations  may  require  the  temporary  removal  of  the  fence" — (The 
Chairman). — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  8.  \  Noes,  2. 

Sir  P.  Egerton.  !  Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Powell.  '  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr  Bruce.  ' 

Mr.  Liddell. 

General  Dunne. 

Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Ayrton.  ; 

Mr.  Kmnaird. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  Rule  6  be  altered  by  leaving  out  the  words,  '*  under 
ordinary  circumstances" — (The  Cftaznnan)— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Rule  8.  Consideration  iiiQX^oi  postponed. 

Rule  9.  Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  Rule  9  be  altered  by  the  omission  of  the 
words,  *'when  required  by  the  inspectors" — (The  Chairman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved^  That  '*  A  sufficient  cover  over  head  shall  be  used  when  lowering  or  raising 
persons  in  every  working  pit  or  shaft." 

Rule  10.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  after  Rule  10  the  following  be 
inserted :  ^  That  the  strength  of  eveir  chain  used  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  or  raising  a  per- 
son shall  be  tested  at  regiuar  intervals,  and  that  a  register  shall  be  kept  of  such  testings ;  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  winding  be  limited  by  a  maximum,  and  that  the  first  descent  each  day, 
or,  where  the  working  is  continuous,  the  first  descent  after  a  fixed  hour,  shall  be  made  at 
so  slow  a  rate  as  to  give  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of  the  chain,  which  the 
engineer  or  his  assistant  shall  be  bound  to  do'  "— ^The  Chairman), — Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn, 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  11th  July  18G7. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Neate  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  P,  Egerton. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Foster. 
General  Dunne. 


Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  Vivian. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Motion  made^  and  Question  proposed, "  That  further  regulations  are  required  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  by  crushing,  not  only  in  the  incUn(id  planes,  but  also  in  the  horse 
roads ;  that  such  further  regulations  should  be  made  by  special  rules,  according  to  the 
nature  of  different  mines  " — (The  Chairman). — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Rule  12.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  this  rule  be  so  altered  as  to 
provide  that  the  man  working  the  engine  shall  have  the  means  of  knowing  the  position  of 
the  load  " — (The  Chairman). — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Kule  13,  read  as  follows :  *'  Every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  steam 
gauge,  water  gauge,  and  safety  valve." — Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  this  rule  be' 
amended  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "  proper,"  the  words,  "  and  efficient " — (Mr.  Ayrton) 
— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Rule  14,  read  as  follows :  "  The  flv-wheel  of  every  engine  shall  be  securely  fenced." — 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  this  rule  be  so  extended  as  to  include  all 
parts  of  the  machinery  ''^-(The  Chairman). — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  "  rule,"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  should 
be  amended  so  that  all  machinery  which  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  persons  moving 
about  the  colliery  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  shall  be  securely  fenced  in  so  far  as  may  be 

I)racticable  " — (Mr.  Ayrton) — instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
eft  out  stand  part  of  the  Question — put,  and  negatived. — Words  added. — Main  Question, 
as  amended — put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved^  "  That  this  rule  should  be  amended,  so  that 
all  machinery  which  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  persons  moving  about  the  colliery  in 
the  course  of  their  duty  shall  be  securely  fenced  in,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable." 

Rule  15  read  as  follows :  "  Sufficient  bore-holes  shall  be  kept  in  advance,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, on  both  sides,  to  prevent  inundations  in  every  working  approaching  a  place  likely 
to  contain  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  water." — Motion  made,  and  Question,  That 
this  rule  should  be  amended  by  providing  that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  likely  to 
be  an  accumulation  of  water,  the  place  should  be  approached  by  a  working  not  exceeding 
12  feet  in  width,  with  the  bore-hole  constantly  in  advance,  and  ilank  bores  on  each  side 
—(Mr.  Ayrton) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  in  approaching  places  where  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
accumulation  of  gas,  the  use  of  safety  lamps  should  be  imperative  " — (Mr.  Ayr/ on) — put, 

and  agreed  to. 

• 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  in  all  cases  the 
deduction  of  the  price  of  timber  used  in  propping  from  the  wages  of  the  miner  " — (The 
Chairman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  employ  more  than  100  persons  in  any  mine,  unless  such  mine  be  divided 
into  separate  districts  or  panels,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  each  such  separate  district 
or  panel  shall  have  one  or  more  independent  intake  and  return  air-ways  from  the 
main  air-way  to  the  main  return  or  upcast.  That  in  mines  so  divided  not  more  than  100 
persons  shall  be  employed  in  any  separate  district  or  panel ;  but  that  powe^  to  dispense 
with  the  strict  and  immediate  application  of  this  recommendation  should  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  " — (Mr.  Vivian) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  a  barometer  and 
thermometer  shall  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  each  colliery  " — (Mr.  Vivian) — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  13.  That  the  whole  of  the  special  rules  now  in 
force  in  every  mine  shall  be  reviewed,  and  the  inspectors  should  be  authorised  to  suggest 
alterations  in  them  before  the  same  shall  have  been  drawn  u^  afresh ;  and  that  in  such 
review  the  attention  of  owners  and  inspectors  should  be  specially  directed  to  the  best 
means  of  guarding  against  accidents  by  falls  of  roof  and  by  crushings  " — (The  Chairman). 
— ^Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  with  reference  to  the  power  ^ven  to  the 

Secretary  of  State  by  the  14tn  Section  of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict  c.  151,  it  is  desirable 
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his  attention  should  be  called  to  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  shaft  accidents,  falls  of 
rope,  crushings  either  in  the  inclined  plane  or  horse  ways,  and  by  smoking  *• — (The 
Chairman). — Question  put. — The  Comnuttee  divided : 


Ayes,  5.  Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Vivian. 
Mr.  Foster. 


Sir  P.  Egerton 

Mr.  Powell.  , 

Mr.  Liddell.  !  Mr.  Bruce. 


Mr.  GreenalL  !  Mr.  Woods. 

General  Dunne.  ! 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *^  lOi  That  it  is  desirable  to  increase  ike  frequency 
and  eflSciency  of  inspection,  and  ttiat  this  may  be  done  without  any  diminution  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  owner ;  that  for  this  purpose  a  considerable  increase  will  be  required 
in  tne  number  of  inspectors" — (The  Chairman). — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  words  "  desirable  to"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  ^^make 
provision  from  time  to  time  for  such  increase  of  the  number  of  inspectors  as  may  be  necea-- 
eary  for  the  increase  in  the  number  and  extent  of  collieries;  but  it  is  not  expedient 
to  appoint  a  lower  class  of  inspectors  than  the  present" — (Mr.  Bruce) — ^instead  thereof! — 
Question  proposed.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  Out  stand  part  of  the  Question. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  half-past  12  o^clock« 


Monday  \5th  July  1867. 

MEMBRBS  PRESENT  : 

^Ir.  Xbate  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  GreenalL 


Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Foster. 
General  Dunne. 
Sir  P.  Egerton. 

Question  again  proposed.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion : — Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawm, 

^lotion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ^  That  it  is  expedient  from  time  to  time  to  increase 
the  number  of  inspectors  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  and  extent  of 
Collieries,  and  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  adequately,  but  it  is  not  expedient  to 
appoint  a  lower  class  of  inspectors  than  the  present  ^ — (Mr.  Bruce). — Amendment  pro- 
posed,'to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That,"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  should  be  increased  with  a  view  to  more  frequent 
inspection,  but  it  is  not  desirable  that  men  of  a  lower  standard  than  those  at  present 
selected  should  be  employed  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty  "—(Mr.  LtddelCy— 
instead  thereof. — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  4.  Noes  4. 


General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Ayrton 
Mr.  Bruce. 


Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  GreenalL 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. — Question,  That  the  proposed 
words  be  there  added — ^put,  and  nffreed  to. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  as  amended,  to  add  the  words 
**  But  the  inspectors  should  be  provided  with  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  eaaUe 
them  to  perform  their  duties  adequately  "—^Mr.  Ayrton). — Question  put,  Tltat  thoae 
words  be  there  added. — The  Committee  mvidea : 

Ayes,  2.  Noes,  6. 


General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 


Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  PowelL 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  GrreenaU. 

Main  Question,  as  lunended,  put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved^  That  the  present  staff  of 
inspectors  should  be  increased  wiA  a  view  to  nwre  frequent  inspection,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  that  men  of  a  lower  standard  than  those  at  present  selected  should  be  employed 
in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty. 

Modon  made,  and  Question,  **That  every  owner  of  a  mine  shall  be  required  to 
keep  a  separate  list  of  the  persons  employed  by  him  in  such  urine  or  in  reference  thereto, 

either 
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either  for  the  purjpose  of  superintendence  or  in  any  capacity  for  the  safety  of  the  mine 
or  those  working  in  it ;  and  that  in  such  list  a  description  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  every  person  so  employed  shall  be  written  opposite  his  name  ;  and  tliat  the  Secretary 
for  the  Homfe  Department  have  power  to  prescnoe  for  each  district  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  such  list  shall  be  made  out " — (The  Chairman)— put,  and  negatived. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ^*  That  the  method  of  appointing  arbitra- 
tors prescribed  by  the  23  &  24  Vic.  c.  151,  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  in  every  case 
where  arbitration  is  required  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  which 
is  wholly  or  partially  within  the  mining  district,  and  within  which  the  mine  in  reference  to 
which  the  question  arises  is  situate,  shall  appoint  three  persons  to  act  as  arbitrators ;  but 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mine  owner  on  one  side,  and  the  inspector  on  the  other,  to 
object,  each  of  them,  to  one  of  the  persons  so  appointed  ;  and  that  the  said  chairman  may, 
if  he  think  fit,  substitute  another  person  in  lieu  of  the  person  so  objected  to " — (The 
Chairman). — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  **  That  the  method  of  selecting  arbitrators  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  out  of  five  persons  nominated  by  the  mine  owners,  as  prescribed  by  the  13th 
section  of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vic.  cap.  151,  is  not  satisfactory,  and  should  be  discontinued*' 
— (Mr.  Ayrton) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  **Your  Committee  recommend  that  in  cases  where 
arbitration  is  required^  that  the  inspector  and  mine  owner  each  appoint  their  own 
arbitrator,  and  that  the  two  arbitrators  appoint  an  umpire,  and  in  case  such  arbitrators 
fail  to  appoint  an  umpire,  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  appoint  such  umpire, 
as  proviaed  by  the  Act"— (Mr.  Paivell) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  p«rt,  **  That  it  is  desirable  to  appoint  stipendiary  magis- 
trates for  the   more  populous   mining   districts" — (The   Chairman). — The   Ciunmittee 


divided; 


Ayes,  5. 

Sir  P.  Egerton. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Greenall. 


Noes,  3. 

General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  prori- 
sions  of  the  Act  to  all  ironstone  mines,  whether  or  no  they  be  within  the  coal  measures" 
— (The  Chairman). — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ^*  That  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  Acts 
relating  to  mines  and  collieries  are  amended,  they  should  at  the  same  time  be  conso- 
lidated " — (Mr.  Bruce) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Moticm  made,  and  Question,  "  That  it  is  desirable  that,  when  death  ensues  from  any 
accident  after  the  report  of  the  accident  (under  Section  19),  such  subsequent  death 
should  be  also  reported  " — (Mr.  Ayrton)— pvity  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *^  That  whatever  list  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine  19 
kept  by  the  owners  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Inspector  " — (JVIr.  Ayrton): — 
The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  5.  Noes,  3. 

General  Dunne.  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  LiddelL  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Ayrton.  Mr.  GreenalL 

Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, "  That  it  appears  that  the  present  mode  of  selection  of 
coroners' juries  is  unsatisfactory  "—(General  Dunne). — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  3. 

'  General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Eannaird. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr,  Greenall. 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  person  having  a  per- 
sooal  interest  or  employed  in  the  mine  in  which  an  accident  has  occurred  should  serve  on 
the  coroner's  jury  to  inquire  into  the  cau^  of  death  arising  out  of  the  accident '' — 
(General  Dunne)  — ^pnt,  and  tigreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That  these  Resolutions  be  reported  to  the  House  " — ^put, 
alid  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  25tli  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  2bthJultf  1867. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Neate  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Forster. 
General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  PowelL 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the-first  time,  as  follows : — 

^*  1.  Your  Committee  have,  in  the  first  instance,  directed  their  attention  to  the  terms 
of  the  Miners'  Petition,  which  was  specially  referred  to  them  by  your  Honourable  House, 
and  which  states — 

**  *  That  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  uniform  system  of  weighing  miners'  material  at  the 
pit  banks  of  the  mines  and  collieries  of  this  country,  your  petitioners  are  subjected  to  great 
hardships  from  the  impossibility  of  the  true  quantity  or  value  of  their  labour  being  known 
to  them. 

*^ '  That  your  petitioners  and  their  families  are  seriously  inconvenienced,  and  suffer  great 
loss  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  their  wages  are  withheld  by  the  proprietors  of  mines 
and  collieries,  thus  making  them  dependent  on  truck  shops  for  the  supply  of  their  family 
necessities. 

"  *  That  your  petitioners  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  low  social  condition  of  miners, 
and  believe  that  this  mainly  arises  from  a  want  of  opportunity  and  means  to  educate  their 
children,  and  the  impossibility  of  making  them  an  intelligent  class  of  men,  so  long  as 
colliers'  boys  descend  the  mine  at  10  years  of  age. 

"  *  That  tlie  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  in  mines  and  collieries  affords  abundant  proof  that 
the  legislative  measures  hitherto  passed  have  proved  to  be  totally  inadequate  for  securing 
the  personal  safety  of  the  miners  of  this  countiy. 

"  *  That  the  practice  in  the  Staffordshire  collieries  of  working  the  thick  coal  in  more 
than  one  face,  is  highly  dangerous,  and  very  destructive  to  life  in  the  said  collieries. 

"  *  That  the  loss  of  life  m  the  ironstone  and  limestone  mines  of,  the  United  Kingdom 
affords  ample  evidence  that  legislative  supervision  should  be  extended  to  them. 

"  *  That  the  practice  of  employing  females  on  or  about  the  pit  banks  of  mines  and  col- 
lieries is  degraaing  to  the  sex,  leads  to  gross  immorality,  and  stands  as  a  foul  blot  on  the 
civilisation  and  humanity  of  the  kingdom. 

"  ^  That  your  petitioners,  believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  mines  and  collieries  can  only 
be  prevented  by  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  body  of  sub-inspectors,  whose  duty  should 
be  to  examine,  internally,  the  mines  and  collieries  in  which  your  petitioners  are  called 
upon  to  labour. 

"  *  That  the  constitution  and  practice  of  coroners'  courts,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  acci- 
dents in  mines,  are  so  objectionable  that  justice  is  not  secured  to  your  petitioners. 

"  ^  That  accidents  in  mines  are  mainly  caused  by  a  want  of  skill  in  the  agents,  overmen, 
and  chief  managers  of  mines  and  collieries,  and  from  lack  of  diligence  or  want  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  subordinate  officers. 

"  ^  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased 
to  pass  a  law  making  it  compulsory  for  all  coal  to  be  paid  for  by  weight  only,  and  that 
true  weighing  machmes  be  placed  on  every  pit  bank  in  the  kingdom. 

"  *  That  a  uniform  system  of  paying  wages  weekly  be  made  compulsory  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

"  ^  That  boys  be  not  permitted  to  enter  mines  till  they  are  12  years  of  age,  and  also  that 
their  working  time  be  bmited  to  eight  hours  per  day  to  all  under  14  years  of  age. 

"  *  That  your  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  put  a  clause  in  the  Bill  prohibiting 
the  working  of  the  thick  coal  in  Staffordshire  to  one  face  only. 

^*  *  That,  in  any  future  legislation  affecting  mines  and  collieries,  your  Honourable  House 
would  be  pleased  to  insert  a  clause  extending  the  inspection  system  to  all  ironstone  and 
limestone  mines. 

'*  *  That  your  Honourable  House  would  prohibit  the  employment  of  females  on  or  about 
the  pit  banks  of  the  mines  and  collieries  oi  this  country. 

"  *  That  a  sufficient  number  of  sub-inspectors  be  appointed  to  aid  the  present  inspectors, 
so  as  to  render  inspection  of  mines  efficient,  or  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  your  Honour- 
able House  may  be  pleased  to  direct. 

**  ^  That  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  jurors  who  form  tlie  panels  in  coroners* 
courts  shall  be  composed  of  operative  miners. 

"  *  That  all  agents,  overmen,  or  chief  managers  of  mines  be  subjected  to  a  scientific 
examination,  and  that  a  certificate  of  competency  be  given  by  some  qualified  person,  or 
Board  of  Examiners,  as  your  Honourable  House  may  be  pleased  to  direct,  previous  to  any 
mine  being  placed  under  their  charge.'^ 

"2.  The 
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"  2.  The  most  important  parts  in  this  petition  nave  appeared  to  your  Ck)mmittee  to  be, 
first,  those  which  relate  to  tne  social  ana  moral  condition  of  the  miners ;  secondly,  those 
which  have  for  their  object  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  the  safe  working  of  the  mines ; 
and,  thirdly,  those  which  relate  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  inspection  now  provided  by  Act 
of  Parliament 

"  3,  Under  the  first  head,  your  Committee  have,  in  the  first  instance,  considered  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  employment  of  women  at  the  pit's  mouth. 

**4.  The  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  by  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  working 
miners,  and  who,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  have  been  selected  from  the  higher  and 
more  educated  portion  of  that  class,  have  strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  those 
considerations  oi  decency  and  morality  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  justify  the  pro- 
hibition of  such  employment  of  women ;  but  your  Committee,  upon  a  careful  consideration 
of  their  statements,  and  of  the  statements  on  the  otiier  side,  have  unanimously  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  allegations  of  either  indecency  or  immorality  were  not  established  by 
the  evidence  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  State  on  those  grounds,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  fehown  to  your  Committee,  that  many  of  the  working  miners,  and  the  women 
themselves,  were  opposed  to  any  such  legislation,  as  being  a  wrongful  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  labour ;  and  your  Committee,  therefore,  while  thev  admit  such  employment 
of  women  to  be  unseemly  and  unsuitable,  and  while  they  give  full  credit  to  the  better  sort 
of  miners  for  their  desire  to  raise  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  their  whole  class,  by 
raising  the  characters  or  refining  the  habits  of  their  women,  have  thought  it  best  to  leave 
whatever  improvement  may  be  desired  in  this  respect,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  men  them- 
selves in  the  exercise  of  their  power  as  fathers  or  husbands,  assisted,  as  your  Committee 
hope  they  will  be,  bv  the  good  feeling  of  the  owners  of  mines ;  and,  both  as  a  ground  for 
entertaining  such  a  hope,  and  also  as  a  reason  for  desiring  such  a  change,  your  Committee 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  in  the  coal  fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  women  are 
no  longer  employed  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  that  in  those  counties  the  working  miners 
appear  to  have  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  morality  and  comfort  than  their  fellows  have 
done  in  other  districts. « 

"  5.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  referred  to  them,  that  the  employment  of  women  on  pit  banks  docjs  not  require 
legislative  prohibition  or  interference.     {See  Resolution.) 

**  6.  The  employment  of  boys  underground,  or  rather  the  restriction  that  should  be  put  Employment  of 
upon  such  employment,  both  as  to  age,  duration  of  labour,  and  compulsory  teaching,  is  the  boys, 
other  great  point  which  falls  under  the  head  of  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  miners,  ^ 
and  it  is  one  to  which  your  Committee  have  given  the  most  careful  and  lengthened 
consideration. 

"  7.  Under  the  existing  law,  bovs  are  not  admissible  at  all  into  a  coal  mine  under  the  age  ■ 
of  10,  nor  under  the  age  of  12  without  a  certificate  of  their  being  able  to  read  and  write, 
except  under  the  condition  of  attending  school  up  to  the  age  of  12,  for  six  hours  a  week, 
of  which  attendance  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  mine  to  satisfy  himself 
by  requiring,  from  time  to  time,  the  production  of  a  certificate. 

"  8.  The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  very  greatly  to  restrict,  if  not  generally  to  pre- 
vent, the  employment  of  boys  in  mines  under  the  age  of  12,  partly  from  the  imwiUingness 
of  owners  and  managers  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  inspection  of  certificates,  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  convenient  time  for  the  attendance  of  the  boys  at  school,  and 
partly,  as  suggested  to  your  Committee,  from  an  objection  entertained  by  some  owners  of 
mines  to  the  employment  of  boys  under  the  age  of  12,  in  mines  at  all. 

"  9.  Your  Committee  therefore  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  boys  should  be 
admitted  into  coal  mines  under  the  age  of  12 ;  but  though  it  was  urged  upon  them  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  to  carry  this  restriction  to  the  age  of  14,  your  Committee,  looking  to  the 
absence  of  such  a  restriction  in  other  trades,  and  to  the  special  need  of  early  training  in  the 
business  of  coal  mining,  have  not  thought  it  right  to  concur  in  such  a  view. 

*'  10.  Nor  have  your  Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  impose  upon  the  boys  after 
their  admission  into  the  mines,  any  conditions  of  continued  attendance  at  school ;  for,  though 
such  attendance  is  required  up  to  the  age  of  13  as  to  boys  in  those  trades  which  come 
under  the  Factory  Acts,  the  facilities  for  ensuring  such  compliance  with  the  law  are  much 
greater  in  those  cases  than  they  are  in  the  case  of  coal  mines  (of  which  tlie  failure  in  this 
respect  of  the  Act  of  1860  is  some  evidence).  And  it  may  be  further  urged,  as  a  reason 
for  not  binding  the  coal  owners  by  the  conditions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  that  they  are,  or 
will  be,  if  the  recommendations  of  your  Committee  be  adopted,  subject  to  a  much  greater 
restriction  than  is  enjoined  by  those  Acts,  as  to  the  age  of  the  boys  whom  they  may 
employ ;  the  minimum  of  age  under  those  Acts  being  eight  years,  while  in  this  case  it  will 
be  12  years. 

"  11-12.  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  labour  of  boys  in  mines,  it  has  been  urged 
upon  your  Committee  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  eight  hours  a  day  until  the  age  of  14 ; 
and  evidence  has  been  produced  to  your  Committee  of  boys  being  occasionally  employed 
for  as  much  as  14  hours  a  day,  including  the  time  required  in  coming  and  going  between  , 
their  homes  and  the  pit.     Such  excessive  employment  is  not,  however,  dleged  to  exist 
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fencrally  or  exteusiveljr,  and  the  evidence  relating  to  it  has  been  to  some  ertent  contra- 
icted ;  and  evidence  has  been  produced  on  behalf  of  the  masters  of  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  the  restriction  of  eight  hours  as  to  the  boys,  without  making  it  also  necessary  in 
the  cajse  of  the  men,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  diflTerent  relays  of  bpys,  and  the 
danger  there  would  be  in  shifting  them.  And  it  has  been  further  shown  toyour  Committee 
that  the  employment  of  the  boys  was  not  usually  of  a  laborious  charaeter,  nor  generally 

Erejudicial  to  their  health ;  and  though  your  Committee  think  it  much  to  be  regretted  thai 
oys  should  in  any  case  be  employed  in  mines  during  the  night,  they  have  not  felt  them- 
selves justified  in  recommending  any  greater  or  other  restriction  on  the  hours  or  time  of 
labour  of  boys  than  that  which  would  limit  the  labour  of  boys  under  16,  to  12  hours  in 
the  mine.     {See  2nd  and  3rd  Kesolutions.) 

"  13.  With  regard  .to  the  employment  of  children  above  ground,  in  the  work  of  mines 
and  collieries,  although  the  subject  was  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  petitions  referred 
to  them,  your  Committee,  taking  notice  that  a  Bill  was  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment for  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  and  the  education  of  children  in  trades  not 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  have  thought  it  right  to  recommend  that  the 
provisions  of  any  Act  that  may  be  passed  on  such  subject  should  be  applicable  generally 
to  children  employe!  above  ground  in  mines  and  collieries,  but  that  in  the  appbcation  of 
such  Act,  a  regard  should  be  had  to  the  customs  and  exigencies  of  operations  incident  to 
the  working  and  management  of  such  undertakings.    {See  4th  and  5th  Resolutions.) 

g^^^  **  14,  15,  16.  With  regard  to  what  further  or  better  provisions  the  experience  that  we 

have  had  since  the  Act  of  1860  may  have  shown  to  be  required  for  the  safety  of  those 
engaged  in  the  working  of  mines,  your  Committee  have  thought  it  convenient  to  refer,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  tiie  provisions  made  by  the  general  rules  embodied  in  that  Act  for 
the  protection  of  those  engaged  in  mines  against  explosive  and  noxious  gases.  These 
rules  are  as  follow : — 

'^  M.  An  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  constantly  produced  in  all  coal  mines 
or  collieries  and  ironstone  mines,  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  noxious  gases  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  working  places  of  the  pits,  levels,  and  workings  of  every  such  colliery 
and  mine,  and  the  travelling  roads  to  and  from  such  working  places,  shall,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  in  a  fit  state  for  working  and  passing  therein. 

"  ^  2.  All  entrances  to  any  place  not  in  actual  course  of  working  and  extension,  and 
suspected  to  contain  dangerous  gas  of  any  kind,  shall  be  properly  fenced  ofi^,  so  as  to 
prevent  access  thereto. 

*^  *'  3.  ^lienever  safety  lamps  are  required  to  be  used,  they  shall  be  first  examined  and 
'  securely  hacked  by  a  person  or  persons  duly  authorised  for  this  purpose.' 

"  17.  It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  miner  that  the  ventilation  of  explosive  mines 
might  be  carried,  and  should  be  carried^  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  might  be  safely' 
worked  without  the  use  of  a  safety  lamp.  It  is  contended  on  the  other  side  that  it  is 
impossible,  and  your  Committee  think  that  such  is  the  result  of  the  evidence,  to  guard 
efiectually  in  all  cases  against  sudden  outbursts  of  gas,  by  any  method  or  extent  of  venti- 
lation, and  that,  even  independently  of  such  sudden  outbursts,  there  will  be  in  the  case  of 
coal  mines,  highly  charged  with  explosive  gas,  accumulation  of  such  gas  in  particular 
plaC'Cs,  which  are  only  dangerous  from  the  want  of  reasonable  caution,  and  of  that  even 
if  the  constant  dispersion  of  such  accumulation  could  be  effected  at  all,  it  could  only  be 
done  at  an  expense  inconsistent  with  the  profitable  workings  of  the  mine.  In  the  recom- 
mendations which  your  Committee  have  agreed  to  upon  this  point,  they  have  allowed  full 
weight  to  this  objection ;  they  would  wish,  however,  to  point  out,  that  if  they  do  not 
recommend  the  adoption  of  any  rule  which  would  require  all  parts  of  a  mine  to  be  kept 
free  from  any  accumulation  of  gas,  it  is  because  they  suppose  that  by  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  first  general  rule,  the  owner  and  manager  of  mines  are  bound  to  protect  the 
working  places  and  travelling  roads  of  such  mines  Irom  the  danger  that  might  arise  from 
the  escape  of  any  gas  accumulated  in  places  not  within  the  regular  course  of  ventilation, , 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  with  a  sufficient  current  of  air  in  the  places  required  to  be 
ventilated,  and  with  a  more  exact  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  second  rule  (for 
securing  the  non-accessibility  of  the  places  not  ventilated),  all  danger  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  gas  in  such  places  may  be  effectually  guarded  against. 

,  "18.  Your  Committee  have  recommended  the  omission  of  the  words, '  under  ordinary 
circumstances,'  in  the  first  rule,  on  the  ground  that  there  might  be  circumstances  which, 
though  not  in  strictness  ordinary,  were  yet  such  as  might  be  foreseen  or  guarded  against ; 
but  your  Committee  have  at  the  same  time  recommended  that  the  owner  or  manager  of  a 
mine  should,  in  the  case  of  any  proceeding  against  him  for  a  penalty,  either  under  the  first 
or  any  other  rule,  be  entitled  to  plead  as  a  sufficient  defence,  that  he  had  taken  all  reason- 
able precautions. 

"  19.  Your  Committee  have  recommended  some  other  alterations  in  the  general  rules, 
as  will  be  seen  from  their  resolution ;  but  they  would  not  be  understood  as  expressing- 
thereby  any  positive  opinion  that  no  further  alteration  in  those  rules  is  required ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  special  rules,  your  Committee  have  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  have  power  to  originate  alterations  in  them ;  and  in  making  th^t  recommendation, 
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your  Committee  liave  supposed  that  they  were  casting  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
duty  of  reviewing  the  special  rules  now  in  force,  with  the  object  of  making  such  alterations 
in  them  as  recent  experience,  and  the  evidence  taken  by  your  Committee,  may  have  shown 
to  be  necessary  or  proper. 

**  20.  Connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  is  that  paragraph  in  the  miners'  petition, 
which  asks  that  all  agents,  overmen,  or  chief  managers  of  mines,  should  be  subjected  to  a 
scientific  examination,  and  that  a  certificate  of  competency  should  be  given  to  them  by 
some  qualified  person  or  board  of  examiners ;  and  in  the  evidence  taken  by  your  Committee 
some  further  extension  is  given  to  thii  suggestion,  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  all 
employed  as  viewers  or  as  firemen. 

"21.  Your  Committee  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  this 
point ;  for  though,  qn  the  one  hand,  it  appears  in  evidence  that  sufficient  care  is  not 
always  taken  in  the  selection  of  persons  appointed  to  act  as  overmen  or  viewers  or  fire- 
men, it  is  strongly,  and  your  Committee  believe  reasonably,  urged  that  no  examination 
would  afford  so  good  a  test  of  a  man's  fitness  to  be  employed  in  any  such  capacity  as 
the  personal  knowledge  which  the  owner  or  manager  ol  a  mine  has,  or  at  least  may  be 
expeeted  to  have,  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  those  whom  he  employs,  or  whom  he 
may  elect  for  such  employment ;  and  your  Committee  also  have  had  to  take  into  account 
the  unwillingness  of  owners  of  mines  to  be  controlled  in  the  selection  of  officers  in  whose 
fitness  and  cfficiemy  they  have  a  strong  personal  interest ;  and  in  this  respect  your  Com- 
mittee would  observe  that  there  is  a  considerable  difierence  between  the  shipowner,  who 
is  restricted  in  his  selection  of  a  captain  by  the  necessity  of  a  certificate,  and  the  mine- 
owner;  for  the  ship-owner  is  able  to  guard  himself,  and  usually  does  guard  himself, 
against  pecuniary  loss  by  the  insurance  of  his  vessel,  while  np  such  facility  is  afforded  to 
the  owners  of  mmes. 

"  22.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  tbotigh  not  denying  the  use  of  some  elementary 
scientific  education  as  a  basis  for  the  practical  knowledge  required  of  managers,  overmen, 
and  viewers,  and  though  thinking  that  some  weight  is  due  to  the  example  of  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  France  and  Belgium,  where  a  scientific  education  is  required  of  persons  so 
employed,  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  on  the  whole  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
miners  on  this  heading.  Your  Committee  would,  however,  observe  that  the  owners  of 
mines,  in  assuming  to  themselves  the  uncontrolled  selection  of  officers,  whose  duties,  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  safety  of  those  employed  in  mines,  are  of  a  public  nature,  are 
taking  upon  themselves,  both  morally  and  legally,  a  greater  responsibility  than  would 
attach  to  them  if  their  choice  was  limited  by  legal  conditions. 

"  23.  The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  safe  working  of  mines,  and  the  paramount 
importance  of  doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  that  purpose,  have  since  the  close  of  last 
ScBsion  been  painfully  impressed  upon  your  Committee  by  ibe  appalling  calamities  which  ' 

will  have  given  to  the  year  1866  a  mournful  prominence  in  the  nistory  of  mining.  It  is 
to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  disasters  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  your  Committee  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  their  resolution,  by  which  it  is  hoped  the  effects  of  any  explosion 
would  be  confined  to  narrower  limits,  and  which  would  have  the  further  advantages  of 
allowing  one  part  of  a  mine  to  be  easily  and  safely  worked  while  other  parts  of  it  were 
undergoing  alteration  and  repair. 

"  24.  The  question  of  inspection,  as  was  before  observed,  overrides  the  whole  subject,  Inspection, 
but  it  is  of  more  especial  importance  in  reference  to  the  safe  working  of  mines,  and  it  is 
a  matter  also  of  special  difficulty  to  define  what  should  be  the  limits  of  inspection,  so  far 
as  it  is  directed  to  that  object. 

"  25.  Your  Committee  have  had  before  them  the  opinions  given  by  the  inspectors,  as  a 
body,  upon  this  and  other  points  in  answer  to  questions  addressed  to  them  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  {see  Appendix).  Ujwn  the  point  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  inspectors, 
as  a  body,  adhere  to  the  opimon  which  had  before  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  their  so  limiting  their  action  as  inspectors  as  not  to  diminish  the 
responsibility  of  owners  and  managers.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  if  inspectors  might  by 
law  exercise,  and  did  in  fact  exercise,  the  power  of  giving  directions  for  the  working  of  a 
mine,  they  would  take  upon. themselves,  or  upon  the  State  which  they  represent,  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  which  now  attaches  to  owners  and  managers ;  and  it  may  further 
be  admitted  that  their  visits  might  be  so  frequent  as  to  induce  a  sense  of  undue  security 
in  the  management  of  mines,  where  at  least  they  had  pointed  out  no  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ments ;  and  in  this  way  the  workers  in  mines  might  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  mat 
more  frequent  and  searching  inspection  which  would  otherwise  have  been  exerted  for  their 
safety. 

"  26.  But  your  Committee  would  observe,  that  the  inspectors  have  never  exercised 
nor  claimed  the  right  of  giving  directions,  and  that  the  frequency  of  their  visits  has  been 
very  far  from  being  such,  and  could  not,  indeed,  with  their  numbers  be  such,  as  to  induce 
the  managers  of  miaes  to  rely  in  any  degree  upon  them  for  the  discovery  of  any  defect 
that  might  require  and  admit  of  a  remedy. 

*'  27.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Dickinson  as  to  the  nature  of  an  inspector's  office  is  as 
follows: — 
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"  *  Mr.  Dickinson  states,  in  answer  to  questions,  that  the  inspectors  do  not  feel  it 
their  duty  to  visit  mines  without  being  summoned  in  consequence  of  any  accident,  or 
from  anv  complaint,  and  that  they  do  not  go  into  a  mine  without  a  special  reason,  such 
as  the  character  of  the  manager  or  infonnatiou  leading  to  suspicion  (7444),  refers  to  his 
report  to  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  his  published  views  as  to  scope  of  inspection  arp 
given,  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  think  it  desirable  for  inspectors  to  act  as  viewers 
(7446^,  and  expresses  a  belief  that  in  going  "further  you  would  be  doing* a  positive 
mischief,  and  that  you  would  do  more  good  by  repealing  the  Inspection  Act  altogether, 
and  leaving  the  managers  responsible  as  before  (7441);  that  many  of  the  collieries 
have  such  extensive  underground  workings  that,  rf  you  attempted  to  penetrate  every 
spot  by  your  own  knowledge,  you  would  most  assuredly  fail,  and  do  more  harm  than 
good,  because  they  would  wait  for  your  coming  (7452).  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  these  complaints  made  to  Mr.  Dickinson  are  numerous,  they  not  exceeding  12  to 
20  in  a  year  (7456),  but  they  are  usually  understated  rather  than  overstated"  (7460). 

"  *  Tt  is  fully  possible,  under  existing  Acts,  that  a  pit  should  exist  without  being 
inspected  for  several  years'  (7471). 

"  28.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  inspectors  have  almost  renounced,  if  indeed 
they  ever  exercised  and  fulfilled  it,  the  power  and  the  duty  of  spontaneous  inspection ; 
confining  themselves,  except  in  rare  and  occasional  instances,  to  the  visiting  of  those  mines 
in  which  something  had  occurred,  or  as  to  which  information  had  been  given,  which 
required  their  attention. 

"  29.  It  is  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  decide  whether  such  a  view  of  the  duties  of 
inspectors  is  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  statute,  by  which  their  duties  and  powers 
are  alike  defined ;  but  your  Committee  would  observe,  that  if  anything  in  the  way  of 
spontaneous  action  is  required  of  inspectors  of  mines,  their  present  numbers  are  very 
inadequate  to  the  performance  of  such  a  duty ;  and  it  is  in  the  belief  that  such  a  duty  was, 
to  some  extent,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1860,  and  might  be  carefully  discharged 
bv  them,  that  your  Committee  have  recommended  an  increase  m  their  numbers. 

**  30.  The  appointment  of  sub-inspectors  to  '  aid  the  present  inspectors,  so  as  to  render 
inspection  of  mines  eflScient,'  is  specially  insisted  upon  in  the  miners'  petition,  and  has 
been  strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  in  the  evidence,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  present  inspection  would  be  materially  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  a 
body  of  subordinates,  acting  under  their  direction ;  but  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
defining  what  should  be  the  proper  business  of  such  subordinates,  and  much  objection  has 
been  expressed,  and  is,  as  your  Committee  think,  not  unreasonably  felt,  to  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  inspectors  by  a  lower  class  of  persons  than  those  who  are  now  usually 
appointed  to  that  office,  and  your  Committee  have  therefore  not  thought  themselves 
justified  in  recommending  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors. 

**  31.  Your  Committee  have,  in  another  way,  endeavoured  to  facilitate  the  efficiency  of 
inspection  by  recommending  as  they  do,  in  their  2nd  Resolution,  that  ^  a  register  of  boys 
under  the  age  of  J  4  dhiployed  in  any  mine,  should  be  kept  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;'  ana  by  their  20th  Resolution,  that 
*  whatever  list  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine  is  kept  by  the  owner,  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  inspectors.' 

"  32.  Your  Committee  have  abstained  from  attempting  to  prescribe  the  form  in  which 
such  list  should  be  kept,  as  the  description  and  the  duties  of  those  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  safety  and  discipline  of  a  mine  may  vary  in  different  mines  or  districts ;  but  the  in- 
spection of  any  such  list  cannot  but  assist  the  inspectors  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for 
any  accident  that  may  occur,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  a  list  is  Kept  will  be  a  material 
fact  for  enabling  them  to  judge  of  the  general  management  of  the  mine. 

"  33.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  your  Committee  think  it  right  to  advert  to 
the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  before  them,  showing  that  a  stricter  system  of  inspec- 
tion over  mines  is  enforced  in  France  and  Belgium  than  that  which  is  adopted  in  this 
country ;  u|)on  which  your  Committee  would  observe,  not  only  that  those  countries,  from 
the  difference  in  their  habits  and  institutions,  as  compared  with  ours,  admit  more  readily 
than  we  do  of  official  interference,  but  that  in  Belgium  more  especially,  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  France,  the  right  of  interference  by  the  State  in  the  management  of  mines 
is  founded  on  property,  and  is  really  exercised  with  the  object  of  securing  to  the  State  its 
due  share  of  the  produce. 

"  34.  If  would  appear,  also,  from  the  Returns  which  have  been  presented  to  your  Com- 
mittee, that  in  Belgium,  at  any  rate,  stricter  superintendence  or  inspection  has  not  induced 
greater  safety  than  that  which  exists  in  English  mines. 

"  35.  Turning  now  to  the  other  points  contained  in  the  petition  of  the  miners,  but  not 
falling  under  either  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  subject  which  have  as  yet  been  dealt 
with,  your  Committee,  after  full  consideration  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
before  them  as  to  the  superiority  of  weight  over  measure  as  a  test  of  work  done,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  public  inspection  whichever  test  was  used,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  latter  point  of  the  petition,  namely,  that  as  to  public  inspection,  should  be 
acceded  to  on  the  same  ground  of  public  policy  which  in  many  other  cases  have  justified  the 
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State  in  regulatmg  the  form  and  evidence  of  a  legal  contract ;  but  that  the  selection  of 
either  weights  or  measures  as  a  test  of  work  should  be  left  to  be  settled  by  private  arrange- 
ment, according  to  the  nature  of  different  mines  and  the  custom  of  different  districts. 

"  36.  Your  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidence,  more  especially  from  Scotland,  that  in  Truckt. 
some  cases  the  owners  of  mines  had  established  storeshops  on  their  own  account  near  the 
entrance  of  the  mine,  and  that  some  pressure  was  put  upon  the  workmen,  or  at  any  rate 
some  inducement  held  out  to  them,  to  deal  at  such  shops,  by  giving  certain  preferences 
or  facilities  in  the  payment  of  their  wages  to  those  who  did  so,  and  that  the  owners  of 
mines  had  made  large  profits  by  the  trade  carried  on  at  such  stores. 


(€  < 


37.  Such  arrangements,  though  not  in  themselves  necessarily  unjust  or  injurious  to 
the  working  miner,  nave  appeared  to  your  Committee  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  and  they  have  thought  it  right  to  bring  the  subject  under  your  consideration, 
as  they  have  done  by  their  8th  Kesolution. 

"  38.  Your  Committee  have  reserved  for  their  final  consideration  those  parts  of  the 
subject  referred  to  them  which  are  concerned  with  the  legal  means  by  which  the  legal 
right  or  the  personal  safety  of  all  interested  In  mines  may  be  best  secured. 

"  39.  Under  this  head  the  present  constitution  of  coroners'  juries  has  been  specially  jQri^ 
urged  upon  vour  Committee  as  a  matter  requiring  amendment ;  and  your  Committee 
must  admit  tnat,  from  the  nature  of  the  population  in  the  mining  districts,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  sufficient  supply  of  men  fit  and  qualified  to  act  as  jurors,  and  who  should  also,  by 
their  position  or  business,  be  above  the  suspicion  of  being  liable  to  influence  on  either 
side ;  but  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  prayer  of  the  petition  that  one- 
half  of  such  juries  should  consist  of  working  miners,  for  it  appears  to  your  Committee  to 
be  clearly  contrary  to  right  principle  that  men  entrusted  with  a  judicial  duty  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  should  be  selected  as  representing  a  particular  interest  or  a  particular 
class. 


f<  i 


'  40,  Your  Committee  can  suggest  no  other  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of  than 
the  exclusion  from  juries  of  persons  known  to  be  interested,  as  recommended  in  their 
21st  Resolution;  but,  as  a  means  of  better  ensuring  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death 
through  accidents  in  mines,  your  Committee  have  recommended,  by  their  19th  Resolu- 
tion, Siat  death  ensuing  after  the  first  report  of  an  accident  should  also  be  reported  to  the 
inspector. 

**41.  The  mode  of  appointing  arbitrators,  out  of  persons  selected  by  the  owner,  pre- 
scribed by  the  13th  section  of  the  Mining  Act,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  151,  is  certainly  not 
satisfactory  ;  nor  have  your  Committee  thought  it  right  to  adopt  that  which  has  been  put 
forward  as  the  alternative  method,  and  which  is  adopted  by  the  Act  itself  in  default  of 
compliance  with  the  other  mode.  For  your  Committee  have  thought  that|  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  public  have  an  interest,  and  in  which  there  is  a  public  duty  to  be  performed, 
there  shoula  be  some  intervention  of  a  public  officer ;  and  your  Committee  have  therefore 
recommended  that  the  third  person  to  act  as  umpire  should  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions. 

"  42.  The  difficulty  there  is  in  the  mining   districts  of  finding  persons  not  directly  or  Stipendiary 
indirectly  connected  with  the  ownership  of  mines,  who  are  in  omer  respects  fit  to  exer-  l^^ag'wtrates. 
cise  the  fu»ctions  of  justices  of  the  jpeace,  has  appeared  sufficient  reason  to  your  Commit- 
tee to  justify  their  recommendation  of  the   appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates. 
(Res.  17.) 

**  43.  The  difficulty,  also,  of  enforcing  against  owners  of  mines  the  pecuniary  liability 
to  which  they  should  be,  in  justice,  liable  in  an  action  for  accidents  occurring  in  their 
mines,  has  also  been  urged  upon  your  Committee  with  reference  to  the  alleged  injustice 
of  the  rule  of  law  which  exempts  the  employer  of  labour  from  all  liability  in  respect  of 
accidents  happening  to  those  in  his  employ  from  negligence  or  default  of  those  who  are 
also  employed  by  him. 

"  44.  Th's,  however,  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  embracing  manv  subjects  besides 
that  which  was  referred  to  your  Committee  ;  but  your  Committee  are  of  opimion  that  the 
complaints  of  the  working  miners,  in  this  respect,  deserve  the  attention  of  Parliament; 
and  that  in  any  review  that  may  be  had  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  the  case  of  accidents 
in  mines  is  entitled  to  special  consideration,  by  reason  of  the  fearful  character  of  such 
accidents,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  one  master,  the  little  connection  there 
is  between  them,  and  the  special  trust  reposed  in  those  to  whom,  in  their  several  capacities, 
is  committed  ike  safety  of  the  mine  and  those  employed  in  it. 

"  45.  In  reviewing  the  course  of  legislation  which  has  been  directed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  mines  since  the  year  1862,  and  beginning  with  that  year,  your  Committee  have 
the  satisfaction  of  remarking  that,  both  as  regards  the  safety  and  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  miners,  the  period  covered  by  ^at  legislation  has  been  one  of  progress  and 
improvement.  But  the  fearful  disaaters  to  which  your  Committee  have  before  referred, 
show  how  far  we  yet  are  from  having  overcome  the  dangers  of  mining,  and  the  increasing 
depth  at  which  it  will  become  necessary  to  seek  for  coal,  is  adding,  year  by  year,  to  the 
dimculties  of  the  tiisk. 
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"  46.  It  may  be  necessary  to  meet  those  difficulties  by  renewed  inquiry  and  by  further 
legislation ;  but  no  legislation  will  be  hereafter,  and  can  now  be,  effectual  for  its  object, 
unless  seconded  by  the  zealous  and  friendly  co-operation  of  both  employers  and  workmen^ 
and  the  careful  observance  by  each  of  the  regulations  that  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
made  in  the  interest  of  both." 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  ^^That  the  said  Beport  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
paragraph  by  paragraph" — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  1 — 3,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4  amended. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  your  Com- 
mittee" inline  11,  down  to  ''mines"  in  Ime  17 — (Mr.  Powell). — Question  put,  "That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph." — The  Committee 
divided: 


Aye,  1. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 


Noes,  5. 

General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Foster. 


Another  amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out ''  and  both  as  a  ground  for  entertaining  such  a 
hope,  and  also  as  a  reason  for  desiring  such  a  change," — (Mr.  Woods). — Question,  "  That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph" — put,  and  mgatived. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  ''  Committee,"  to  leave  out  "  are  pleased 
to  observe  "—(Mr.  Woods). — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  paragraph. — Tne  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  3. 

General  Dunne. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  LiddeU, 


Noes,  2. 
Mr.  Woods, 
Mr,  Foster, 


Other  amendments  made. — ^Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  5,  amended,  and  agreed  to. — To  be  added  to  the  former  jmragrapL 

Paragraph  6,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  7—11,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  12,  agreed  to. — To  be  added  to  the  former  paragraph. 

Paragraph  13,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  14,  15,  and  16,  agreed  to. — To  form  one  paragraph. 

Paragraph  17,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  18,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  19,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  30 — ^23,  agreed  to, 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  half-past  Two  o'clock. 


Friday,  26th  July  1867. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Neate  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ayrton. 
General  Dimne. 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  LiddelL 

Paragraphs  24—27,  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PowelL 
Mr,  Fawcett 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
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Paragraph  28,  disagreed  to. 

Paragraph  29^  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  30. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  evidence"  in  the 
last  line  oi  page  6,  to  the  word  *'  direction  "  in  line  3  of  page  7— (Mr.  Liddell). — ^Amend- 
ment^ by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  31 — 35,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  36  and  37,  amended,  and  made  into  one  paragraph. 

Paragraphs  38-^2,  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday y  30<A  July  1867. 

HEMBEBS  PBESENT : 

Mn  Neate  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ajrrton.  I  Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Einnaird.  |  Mr.  Foster. 

Paragraph  43,  disagreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  after  paragraph  43  to  insert  the  following: — "  The  difficulties  of 
enforcing  agunst  the  owners  of  mines  any  claim  for  compensation  tor  accidents  either  fatal 
or  otherwise  caused  by  the  default  of  those  employed  by  them  either  as  manager,  viewer, 
or  overseer,  or  otherwise  for  the  safety  of  the  mine,  have  also  been  brought  before  your 
Committee  as  a  reason  for  some  alteration  in  the  general  law  relating  to  accidents  occasioned 
by  the  n^ligence  or  misconduct  of  one  person  to  another  in  the  same  employ" — {Chair- 
man).— Question,  "  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Beport " — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Paragraph  44,  agreed  to. 

Bemaining  paragraphs,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  following  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed 
Report — *^  In  one  other  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  safetj  of  those  employed  in 
mines,  namely,  the  best  mode  of  guarding  against  accidents  by  falling  of  roof,  which  though 
less  sweeping  in  their  effect  are  more  constant  in  their  recurrence  than  accidents  from 
explodon,  your  Conmiittee,  in  order  to  exempt  the  working  miner  from  the  temptation 
under  which  he  is  now  sometimes  placed,  to  disregard  for  Uie  sake  of  a  trifling^ gain  the 
safety  of  himself  and  hb  fellows,  have  recommended  by  the  11th  Resolution,  That  it  is 
expedient  to  prohibit  in  all  cases  the  deduction  of  the  price  of  timber  used  in  propping 
firom  the  wages  of  the  miner." 

^<  This  alteration,  if  adopted,  would  properly  find  its  place  among  the  general  rules,  but 
the  circumstances  of  different  mines  differ  so  much  in  respect  of  their  liability  to  accidents 
from  falls  of  roof  that  in  any  review  that  may  be  made  of  the  special  rules,  particular 
attention  should,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  directed  to  this  part  of  the  subject," 
— (  Chairman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
House — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  tc^ether  with  the  Resolutions  of  the  Committee,  and  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday,  26th  March  1867. 


MEMBEBS  FBESEKT: 


Mr.  Bruce. 

General  Dunne. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton. 

Mr.  William  Orme  Foster. 

Mr.  GreenalL 


Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Huesey  Vivian. 
Mr.  Woods. 


CHARLES  NEATE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Henry  Herries  Creejd,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1.  You  have  lately  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  working  of  mines,  I  believe? — 
Yes,  to  some  extent.  I  went  to  Belgium  prin- 
cipdly  with  the  object  of  looking  at  the  iron 
works  there;  but  the  subject  of  mines  was  so 
mixed  up  with  that  of  iron  works,  that  inciden- 
tally I  was  induced  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  mines  generally,  and  the  mining 
population. 

2.  You  did  visit  some  of  the  mines  ? — Yes. 

3.  On  what  occasion  did  you  go  to  Belgiimi  ? 
— I  went  to  Belgium  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
partly  because  Mr.  Williams  was  going,  who  is  a 
hiend  of  mine,  and  partly  because  I  was  then, 
and  had  been  for  some  time,  writing  on  the 
question  of  the  progress  of  foreign  countries. 

4.  Did  you  go  at  the  request  of  any  mine 
owners  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

5.  You  went  on  your  own  account  ? — Entirely. 
But  I  was  in  communication  with  some  of  the 
ironmasters  of  this  country,  and  I  had  seen  some 
members  of  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

6.  But  you  did  not  go  specially  as  an  agent  of 
the  mine  owners  ?  —No. 

7.  What  mines  did  you  visit  ? — I  only  went 
down  one,  which  is  called  the  Poirier  Mine ;  it 
is  one  of  the  deepest  mines,  and  one  of  the  largest 
workings. 

8.  Where  is  that  mine? — It  is  three  miles 
from  Charleroi ;  it  is  in  that  district. 

9.  What  is  the  depth  of  it?— It  is  about  600 
yards. 

10.  WTiat  is  the  length  of  the  longest  level  ? 
— I  do  not  know  the  length  of  the  longest  level, 
but  it  is  considerable :  perhaps  Mr.  Williams 
may  know  it. 

11.  How  many  acres  is  the  field? — I.  do  not 
know. 

12-   What  is  the  character  of  the  mine  ? — It  is 
not  a  fiery  mine. 
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13.  Not  at  all  liable  to  accidents  from  fire,  I 
suppose  ? — Not  from  explosion,  I  think. 

14.  Did  women  and  children  work  in  that 
mine  ? — Yes ;  there  were  about  30  women  alto- 
gether working  below  the  surface. 

15.  Besides  those  at  the  pit's  mouth,  I  pre- 
sume ? — Yes. 

16.  What  are  the  requirements,  if  any,  with 
regard  to  the  age  of  the  children  ? — There  are 
none,  I  think. 

17.  Did  you  notice  the  age  of  the  children 
whom  you  saw  down  there  ?— There  were  none  of 
them  very  small ;  they  were,  I  should  say,  from 
10  years  old  upwards,  but  there  might  have  been 
some  who  were  younger. 

18.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  seams  ? — They 
are  not  thick,  they  are  thin. 

19.  What  do  you  mean  by  thin? — I  do  not 
know  enough  of  mining  to  be  very  specific  in 
terms ;  but  you  cannot  stand  upright  m  any  of 
the  ways. 

20.  They  are  thin  enough  to  require  the  assist- 
ance of  children  to  work  them  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  should  say 
that  they  are  about  3  Ifeet  thick,  or  3^  feet. 

21.  What  are  the  means  of  descent? — The 
means  of  descent  are  by  a  shaft  with  a  cage  ;  we 
went  down  in  the  same  cage  in  which  the  mine- 
rals came  up ;  it  is  three  stages  high,  and  holds 
three  tiers  of  wagons;  you  get  in  the  best  way 
you  can,  and  go  down  in  it. 

22.  You  go  down  one  shaft  the  whole  600 
yards  by  one  descent? — Yes,  by  one  descent, 
and  without  check. 

23.  Was  that  a  catch  cage  ?— I  believe  so ;  I 
asked  the  question,  and  I  was  told  so ;  it  had  xi 
parachute  underneath,  and  detaching  mechanism 
at  the  top. 

24.  Have  you  inquired  whether  they  were 
generally  in  use  iii  Belgium  ? — I  think  they  are ; 
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that  we  do  in  Cornwall. 

25.  Did  you  notice  the  condition  of  the  sides 
of  the  shaft  ? — Yes  ;  as  far  as  I  saw  it  was  brick, 
a  great  deal  of  it ;  the  amount  of  bricking  de- 
pends on  the  strata  you  go  through,  and  I  think 
you  go  through  a  good  deal  of  stone  formation 
there. 

26.  But  where  it  was  not  stone  it  was  brick  ? 
— I  fancy  so ;  there  was  a  considerable  drip  of 
water,  and  the  light  was  not  good. 

27.  Did  you  look  to  the  means  of  ventilatioa  ? 
— Yes,  generally  ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
subject  scientifically,  but  a  Government  inspec- 
tor, who  is  an  engineer,  was  with  us,  and  I  asked 
him  the  question ;  he  told  me  that  the  mode  of 
ventilation  chiefly  in  favour  was  that  of  extrac- 
tion, or  exhaustion  by  suction  of  the  bad  air ; 
they  use  the  fan  also  ;  it  was  in  use  in  this 
particular  mine,  but  that  is  not  much  approved 
of.  The  use  of  ventilating  furnaces  has  been 
almost  discontinued  in  the  Belgian  mines, 

28.  What  is  their  reason  for  discontinuing  the 
use  of  furnaces? — There  is  more  liability  to 
accidents,  and  they  do  not  answer  so  well  as  the 
suction  system.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  ven- 
tilation, and  the  ventilation  seemecl  to  me,  for 
such  low  ways,  remarkably  good. 

29.  Did  you  notice  the  condition  of  the  air  at 
the  bottom  ? — Yes,  it  was  perfectly  easy  to 
breathe. 

30.  Have  you  been  down  mines  of  equal  depth 
in  England  ? — No,  not  so  deep. 

31.  Comparing  that  mine  with  the  deepest 
mine  in  England  that  you  have  been  down,  what 
is  your  opinion  of  its  ventilation  ? — The  mine  I 
went  down  in  England  was  one  of  Mr.  Williams's 
new  mines;  the  ventilation  was  better  than  in 
the  Belgian  mine,  it  bein^  more  equal,  but  the 
ways  have  more  height,  and  there  was  no  passage 
in  which  you  could  not  stand  upright. 

32.  Comparing  that  with  the  Be%ian  mine,  the 
ventilation  was  better  ? — Yes,  in  that  particular 
mine. 

33.  Do  you  know  anvthing  of  other  mines  in 
England  ? — I  have  not  been  down  any. 

34.  Did  you  attend  to  the  sort  of  lamps  that 
they  have  in  Belgium  ? — Yes,  diere  was  a  new 
lamp,  the  Moeller, 

35.  That  is  not  very  new,  is  it  ? — ^It  is  com- 
paratively new,  I  believe ;  the  Moeller  lamp  is 
not  the  same  as  the  Museler  lamp  ;  that  is 
covered  with  glass ;  but  this  had  three  zinc  cur- 
tains ;  it  gave  a  good  deal  of  light 

36.  Did  you  examine  it  ? — No  ;  at  least,  only 
cursorily;  I  have  no  great  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  mining  lights. 

37.  But  perhaps  you  saw  that  it  gave  more 
light  than  a  Davy  lamp  ? — A  good  deal  more,  I 
should  say. 

38.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  accidents  in  those  mines  Pr—I  would 
hardly  venture  to  sav ;  my  opinion  would  not  be 
worth  much,  but  I  fanw  it  is  inundation. 

39.  Falls  of  roof?— 1  do  not  know. 

40.  You  did  not  specially  attend  to  that  sub- 
ject ? — No. 

41.  What  did  you  chiefly  attend  to? — I  at- 
tended chiefly,  so  far  as  the  mines  went,  to  the 
condition  of  the  population,  their  appearance, 
their  lodging,  their  education,  and  to  the  system 
of  inspection  of  mines. 

42.  Comparing  our  mining  population  with  the 
mining  population  of  Belgii^,  what  is  the  result 


in  your  opinion? — The  mining  population  of 
Belgium  are  not  nearly  so  well  led;  they  are 
only  half  so  well  paid ;  they  are  not  so  strong 
physically,  their  lodging  is  very  inferior ;  in  fact 
their  mode  of  living  is  very  inferior  altogether, 
and  their  education  I  should  think  is  not  quite 
so  good. 

^  43.  You  think  upon  the  whole  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mining  population  in  Belgium  is  not 
so  good  as  that  01  the  mining  population  of 
England  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  but  they  are  pay- 
ing great  attention  to  that  subject  now,  and 
making  great  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  population,  particularly  in  the  Liege  district, 
and  Mr.  Kudos,  who  is  the  Government  In- 
specting Engineer  there,  is  attempting,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
establish  groups  of  cottages  for  the  people;  he 
says  they  have  tried  common  lodging-houses,  and 
found  they  answer  very  badly  ;  the  men  congre- 
gate together  very  much  ;  they  courent  les  caba- 
rets, or  frequent  the  drinking  shops,  and  waste 
their  money  a  great  deal. 

44.  Are  they  doing  anything  for  the  education 
of  the  children? — Yes,  and  still  more  for  the 
education  of  the  adult  population ;  for  instance, 
at  LiSge,  they  have  lectures  given  at  night  on 
subjects  of  peculiar  interest  with  respect  to  the 
industry  of  the  population. 

45.  What  are  their  usual  hours  of  work? — 
They  work  for  12  hours,  but  they  have  an  hour 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  meals. 

46.  They  are  12  hours  at  work  from  the  time 
they  go  in  ? — They  are  at  work  12  hours  below. 

47.  At  the  bottom  ? — Yes ;  they  are  in  the  pit 
12  hours. 

48.  Are  the  children  in  the  pit  12  hours  ? — I 
suspect  they  are ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

49.  They  do  not  work  the  mines  with  shifts, 
then  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure. 

50.  You  particularly  attended  to  the  system 
of  inspection  ? — Yes. 

51.  There  are  inspectors  of  different  classes,  I 
suppose  ? — No ;  there  are  not  what  we  should 
call  sub-inspectors  here. 

52.  Are  all  the  inspectors  men  of  the  same 
grade  ? — They  are  all  civil  engineers. 

53.  But  have  they  all  the  same   title  ? — The 
Superintendent  of  !rublic  Works  is   a  Minister  . 
at  Brussels. 

54.  The  mines  are  under  the  control  of  this 
Minister  of  Public  Wprks,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

55.  But  are  there  not  three  general  inspectors 
of  mines  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  Sack  man  has 
his  district ;  one  man  has  the  Charleroi  district, 
and  another  the  Lidge  district,  and  another  the 
Mons  district. 

5^.  Did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  in- 
spector of  the  district  that  you  went  to  see  ? — 
Yes,  with  Mr.  Havrez,  who  is  the  inspector  of 
the  centre,  and  Mr.  Ruclos,  who  is  the  inspector 
of  the  Lidge  district. 

57.  What  did  you  understand  to  be  their 
position  ? — Their  exact  title  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of. 

58.  Was  it  that  of  "  Aspirants  "  ?— No.  The 
tide  is  that  of  "  Ingenieur-en-chef  et  Inspecteur 
des  Mines." 

59.  It  was  stated  in  the  inquiry,  14  years  ago, 
that  there  were  three  chief  inspectors  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sub-inspectors,  and  then  below 
them  the  aspirants,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  inspection  was  done  by  the  **  aspirant  " 
engineers.     You  are  not  aware  of  that  being  the 
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system  now  ? — No,  I  think  that  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.  Havrez,  who  accompanied  us,  signs  his  report 
as  "  Inspecteur  des  Mines." 

60.  He  might  be  one  of  the  three  chief  in- 
spectors, might  he  not  ? — I  saw  no  sub-inspector. 

61.  What  aged  man  was  he? — His  age  was 
about  35,  I  should  think. 

62.  What  did  you  consider  to  be  the  business 
of  the  inspectors  ? — An  inspector  in  Belgium 
stands  in  rather  a  different  light  from  an  in- 
spector in  England.  In  Belgium  the  Government, 
on  whose  behalf  he  inspects,  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  mines.  In  Belgium  ownership  of  the  soil 
on  the  surface  does  not  give  any  ownership  rights 
below  the  surface;  all  below  the  surface  belongs 
absolutely  to  the  Crown  ;  therefore,  the  inspector 
is  in  reality  inspecting  in  a  twofold  character ;  he 
inspects  as  the  officer  of  the  Government,  and 
likewise  as  the  servant  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
mine,  whereas  in  England  an  inspector  is  inspect- 
ing entirely  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which 
has  no jpersonid  interest  in  the  property. 

63.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  length  of  the 
leases  upon  which  those  who  work  the  mines,  hold 
the  mines  ? — I  thi^k  they  are  very  long  leases, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  what  length  tiiey  are.  All 
mines  are  under  lease  from  the  Crown,  and  they 
pay  two  kinds  of  taxes;  one  is  a  ^^ redevance 
fixe^''  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the  freeholder 
for  the  disturbance  of  the  soil,  but  that  is  a  small 
affair;  and  the  other  is  called  a  ^^redevance 
proper tionnelle^*^  which  is  a  tribute  of  2  J  per 
cent,  on  the  produce  of  Ihe  mine  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

64.  That  is  what  we  should  call  a  rent,  or 
royalty  ? — Yes. 

65.  Is  that  on  the  gross  or  the  net  produce  ? 
— On  the  net  produce,  I  think. 

66.  How  do  they  estimate  that  ?— The  lessees 
are  obliged  to  make  a  return  of  the  produce  of  the 
mine  to  the  Government,  that  is  to  say  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  year  before ;  and  they  are  assessed 
upon  that.     I  thfhk  it  is  the  net  produce. 

67.  I  presume  that  it  is  part  of  the  business  of 
the  inspector  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the 
Government  as  owners  ? — Yes, 

68.  Does  that  require  constant  attendance  on 
his  part? — There  is  constant  attendance  on  his 
part. 

69.  Does  he  attend  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Government,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection  ? — For  both  ;  but  his  in- 
structions are  that  the  object  of  the  Government 
in  inspecting  is  especially  to  insure  the  advance- 
ment of  the  industry  generally ;  he  does  not 
merely  inspect  with  a  view  to  arbitrating  between 
master  and  workmen,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
advancement  and  progress  of  the  industry  ot  the 
district. 

70.  The  inspector  supposes  it  to  be  part  of 
his  business  to  make  useful  suggestions,  I  pre- 
sume ? — Yes,  he  is  a  sort  of  adviser  ;  in  fact,  he 
is  very  much  consulted  by  the  masters  as  well  as 
by  the  men ;  they  go  to  him  for  his  opinion  and 
advice. 

71.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
was  the  class  of  managers  employed  by  the 
masters  ? — Yes ;  the  manager  went  down  with 
us,  and  he  appeared  to  be  a  very  well  educated 
and  intelligent  man;  most  of  those  managers 
have  gone  through  a  course  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  mining  colleges ;  there  is  one  at  Charleroi 
and  one  at  Li^ge. 

72.  Should  you  say  that  the  engineers  were 
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partly  employed  to  supply  defects  in  the  mana-  jy,  jy.  Creeds 
gers?— No.  JBiq. 

73.  I^ould  you  say  that  the  mana^rs  were  as         — *-^ 
as  good  as  our  managers  in  point  of  knowledge     9^  March 
ana   intelligence? — Certainly   not  better;    our        1867. 
managers  seem  to  me  to  be,  some  of  them,  of  the 

same  class,  while  some  are  men  of  much  higher 
intelligence  ;  but  they  are  generally  very  intelli- 
gent. 

74.  You  say  that  there  are  two  colleges  ? — 
Yes. 

75.  Are  the  managers  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing the  Government  Engineer  ? — I  believe  they 
are,  a  good  deal. 

76.  And  there  is  a  friendly  co-operation  be- 
tween them,  I  suppose? — Yes,  perfectly  so; 
Mr.  Havrez  told  me  tliat  the  relations  between 
himself  and  the  masters  and  men  were  most 
cordial. 

77.  It  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  inspectors 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  accidents,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

78.  What  course  do  they  take  when  there  is 
an  accident  ? — I  do  not  know  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

79.  Is  there  frequent  communication  between 
the  inspectors  and  the  workmen? — They  have 
communication ;  I  do  not  know  how  frequent  it 
is,  but  I  suppose  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  i  think  the  inspector 
had  been  down  that  very  mine  that  he  took  us 
down,  once  before  in  that  week ;  they  sometimes 
go  down  twice  a  week. 

80.  Does  he  consider  it  necessary  to  visit 
every  mine  within  the  range  of  his  inspection  ? — 
He  is  obliged  to  go  down  every  mine  within  the 
range  of  his  inspection  four  times  in  the  course  of 
every  year. 

81.  That  is  the  minimum  ? — Yes. 

82.  In  ffkct,  he  goes  down  oftener  than  that  ? 
— He  goes  down  oftener ;  but  there  are  not  so 
many  pits  open  to  a  mine  in  Belgium  as  in  this 
country, 

83.  Do  you  conceive  that  with  that  frequency 
of  inspection  the  owners  and  managers  of  mines 
are  discharged  from  any  responsibility  in  Bel- 
^um? — No,  not  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
inspection  is  carried  on. 

84.  You  did  not  hear  any  expression  of  that 
fediing,  namely,  that  by  the  frequency  of  inspec- 
tion the  owners  and  managers  might  discharge 
themselves  of  responsibility  ? — No ;  the  inspec- 
tion is  as  much  the  inspection  of  the  owner  aa 
the  inspection  of  the  Government.  In  England 
inspectors  appear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
owner  is  likely  to  do  something  wrong.  In  Bel- 
gium inspection  does  not  proceed  on  any  such 
assumption ;  there  is  the  feeling  that  it  is  tne  pro- 
prietor looking  after  his  own  mine  ;  the  difference 
of  tenure  makes  a  considerable  difference. 

85.  During  the  lease  the  mine  belongs  to  the 
owner,  subject  to  a  rent? — And  subject  to  a 
good  many  conditions  ;  the  mining  laws  in  Bel- 
gium make  quite  a  book;  I  will  not  say  they 
are  complicated,  but  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  them. 

86.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  leases?— No. 

87.  Can  you  tell  what  are  the  usual  conditions 
in  them  to  ensure  the  safe  working  of  the  mines  ? 
— No ;  but  they  are  numerous  and  stringent. 

88.  Do  you  mean  stringent  conditions  to 
ensure  the  safe  working  of  the  mines? — So  I 
understand. 

89.  What  is  the  mode  in  which  wages  are  paid 
A  2  —are 
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H.  H.  Creed,  — are  they  men  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  job  ? 
Esq.         — I  think  they  are  paid  by  piece-work,  just  as 

we  pay  our  miners  in  England ;  but  the  wages 

a6  March     ^re  always  estimated  by  the  day  as  we  estimate 
J  867.        them ;  in  fact,  a  man  can  earn  so  much  an  hour. 

90.  Is  the  work  tested  by  measure  or  by 
weight  ? — I  do  not  know. 

91.  Did  you  have  much  conversation  with  the 
workmen? — Yes,  I  had;  I  was  down  the  mine 
about  a  couple  of  hours,  I  think. 

92.  Were  the  workmen  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
cautions which  were  taken  for  their  safety? — 
Yes,  they  seemed  satisfied;  they  are  a  very 
quiet,  contented  people,  generally. 

93.  Are  there  any  odier  observations  that  you 
would  like  to  oflfer  to  the  Committee  ? — I  think 
not  except  with  regard  to  women  working  in  the 
mines.  There  are  women  who  work  up  to  the  age 
of  about  18  or  25  ;  there  are  none  above  25 ;  they 
express  no  dislike  to  it,  neither  there  nor  on  the 
surface ;  they  looked  very  healthy  in  the  mines. 
I  have  seen  the  working  women  on  the  surface  in 
England,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  their  working  on  the  surface;  I  have 
never  heard  (going  through  the  works  at  all 
times)  any  improper,  or  indecent,  or  bad  lan- 

fuage  made  use  of  in  any  district  that  I  have 
een  into  in  England. 

94.  But  in  Selgium  did  you  hear  of  ob- 
jection to  the  employment  of  women  in  mines  ? 
— Yes  ;  in  the  Li^ge  district  they  have  discon- 
tinued it, 

95.  In  the  pit?— Yes. 

96.  But  not  at  the  pit's  mouth  ? — No. 

97.  They  have  come  to  adopt  our  system,  in 
fact  ? — Yes ;  the  employment  of  women  is  almost 
discontinued  in  the  Li^ge  district,  not  entirely ; 
but  there  is  a  growing  feeling  against  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  pits  in  Belgium. 

98.  Is  it  discontinued  by  force  of  law  ? — No, 
it  is  discontinued  by  the  proprietors  voluntarily ; 
it  was  done  first  of  all  in  the  Societe  Cocker  ell, 
who  have  several  mines  in  conjunction  with  their 
iron  works,  and  its  discontinuance  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Government ;  it  is  now  almost 
entirely  discontinued  in  the  Li^ge  district,  and 
will  probably  be  discontinued  in  other  dis- 
tricts. 

99.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  Government  ? — By  the 
Government  Inspector ;  he  takes  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  the  population ;  Mr.  Ruclos  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  intelligence  and  attainments. 

100.  Are  you  able  to  say,  from  your  observa- 
tion of  what  you  have  seen  in  Belgium  and  what 
you  have  seen  in  England,  that  Siere  is  better 
precautions  taken  against  accidents  in  Belgium 
than  in  England  ? — That  is  rather  a  large  ques- 
tion ;  in  the  Belgian  mines  it  is  much  easier  to 
take  precautions  than  it  is  in  ours ;  and  I  fancy 
that  they  are  not  so  liable  to  explosion  as  we  are ; 
there  are  not  so  many  fiery  mines  in  Belgium. 

101.  The  mine  that  you  visited  you  say  was 
not  a  fiery  mine  ? — No. 

102.  Mr.  LiddelL}  You  have  stated,  t  think, 
that  the  lessee  pays  a  redevance  fixe  to  the  free- 
holder for  surface  damage,  and  a  redevance  proper^ 
tionnelle,  or  royalty,  at  2^  per  cent,  on  the  net 
proceeds  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is  on  the  net  pro- 
ceeds ;  but  I  will  not  be  sure  whether  it  is  on  the 
net  proceeds  or  the  value  of  the  produce. 

103.  Do  you  know  whether  mines  are  rated  in 
Belgium  ? — No ;  the  redevance  comprises  every- 
thing ;  there  is  no  further  charge  on  a  mine  except 


this,  that  all  the  proprietors  have  to  pay  a  certain 
proportion  towards  an  insurance  fund,  or  caisse, 
for  the  succour  of  workpeople  in  infirmity  and 
old  age,  and  for  the  assistance  of  widows  and 
orphans ;  the  Government  vote  a  certain  sum  in 
Parliament  every  year  towards  that,  and  there  is 
a  deduction  from  tne  wages  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  lessees  of  the  mines  contribute  a  like  pr<^r- 
tion. 

104.  Then  all  parties  interested,  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  owners  of  the  coal,  the  lessee  as  the 
worker  of  the  coal,  /ind  the  workmen,  all  pay  a 
quota  to  these  funds? — Yes;  the  Government  do 
it  in  a  double  character,  namely,  as  owners  of 
the  mine,  and  as  the  Government  of  the  country  ; 
a  sum  is  voted  in  the  Estimates  every  year. 

105.  Supposing  that  the  Government  think 
that  any  particular  precaution  is  necessarily  called 
for  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  coal  field, 
can  it  enforce  such  upon  the  lessee,  whatever  the 
cost  or  whatever  the  difficulty  of  adopting  such 
precaution  may  be  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  power 
of  the  Gx>vemment  is  very  considerable,  but 
whether  it  goes  quite  that  length  I  do  not 
know. 

106.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
Government  notion  of  wha^  such  precaution 
should  be,  and  the  lessee's  notion  differing,  there 
is  any  power  of  proceeding  to  arbitration  or  of 
settling  the  difference  between  the  two ;  or  whe- 
ther, if  the  Government  say  it  must  be  done,  in  all 
cases  it  is  done  ? — I  can  only  say  that  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  Gt)yernment  has  the  entire  power ; 
but  I  should  not  like  to  answer  that  point 

107.  The  Government  have  the  power  abso- 
lutely of  closing  a  mine  at  any  time  they  diink 
fit?— I  think  so. 

108.  Is  there  any  process  of  law  by  which,  I 
will  not  say  the  right,  but  the  prudence  or  neces- 
sity which  existed  for  so  closing  a  mine  should 
be  tested  before  any  tribunal  or  judge? — 1  am 
not  aware  whether  any  such  tribunal  exists. 

109.  Does  the  Government  possess  that  power, 
either  as  Government  or  as  owner? — ^It  is  of  a 
mixed  character,  which  is  hardly  separable ;  the 
inspector  would  report  to  his  chief  in  Brussels  in 
case  of  need. 

110.  The  inspector  in  Bel^um  is  the  organ  of 
the  Government? — Yes,  he  is  the  organ  of  the 
Government. 

111.  And,  as  such,  I  presume  he  is  vested 
with  the  authority  of  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

112.  Are  there  many  English  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  in  Belgium  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

113.  Have  you  had  any  opportunitjr  of  con- 
sulting any  English  workman  m  Belgium  as  to 
which  he  thougnt  the  better  system,  having  in 
view  the  safety  of  life,  the  English  or  the 
Belgian  system? — I  did  not  see  any  English 
workmen  in  Belgium. 

114.  You  spoke  about  colleges,  I  think?— 
Yes. 

115.  Now  are  the  managers  of  the  mines  there 
compelled  to  be  trained  in  those  colleges  ? — No, 
they  are  not  required  to  be  trained  in  those 
colleges ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  most  of  them 
have  gone  through  a  course  of  study  in  those 
colleges ;  and  most  of  them  hold  certificates  of 
competency. 

116.  It  is  not  absolutely  required  by  the 
Government  that  they  should  hold  certificates  of 
competency  before  taking  the  management  of 
any  mine  ? — It  is  not  absolutely  required. 

117.  Mr. 
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117.  Mr.  GreenalL']  You  spoke  of  lectures 
teing  given  to  the  workpeople;  who  supplies 
those  lectures  ? — The  Government. 

118.  Do  the  workpeople  attend  those  lectures 
compulsoiily ? — No,  it  is  entirely  voluntary; 
they  give  the  men  an  opportunity  of  availing 
themselves  of  it,  and  I  am  told  they  are  doing  so 
more  and  more  every  day. 

119.  You  did  not,  by  good  fortune,  attend  any 
of  them  ? — No,  but  Mr.  Ruclos  told  me  they 
were  entirely  on  questions  connected  with  the 
industry  ;  they  gave  the  men  opportunities  also 
of  learning  drawing. 

120.  Are  they  favourites  with  the  work- 
people ? — They  are  more  so  than  at  first ;  they 
are  not  long  established.  But  the  Belgian  work- 
people, Uke  the  English  workpeople,  drink  a 
good  deal. 

121.  Do  you  know  the  wages  that  a  good 
collier  earns  in  Belgium  ? — I  have  the  wages  of 
the  Societe  Cockerellsjid  the  Societe  d'JEsperance, 
which  are  llie  two  best.  I  think  none  of  the 
men  earn  more  than  an  average  of  five  francs  a 
day;  that  is  in  the  Esperance^  which  employs 
about  5,000  people. 

122.  That  is  about  4*.  a  day  ? — Yes. 

123.  Are  12  hours'  work  given  for  those  wages? 
— Yes,  12  hours*  work  would  be  given,  wiSi  a 
suspension  of  work  for  an  hour,  from  12  till 
one. 

124.  Mr.  Liddell.']  Have  you  formed  any  esti- 
mate, or  have  you  any  return  that  you  can  lay 
before  the  Committee,  of  the  number  of  accidents 
that  actually  occur  in  tlie  Belgian  mines,  in  pro- 

S^rtion  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  raised  ? — 
o,  but  I  think  Mr.  Williams  has  such  a  return 
in  his  possession.  Perhaps  it  might  interest  the 
Committee  to  know  the  degree  of  education 
among  the  workpeople.  The  reports  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  very  valuable,  and 
much  more  elaborate  and  thoughtful  reports  than 
any  I  have  seen  from  any  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  this  country.  I  have  one  here  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Li^ge. 

125.  Mr.  GreenalL']  With  regard  to  the  wages 
of  the  women,  can  you  state  that  ? — No  ;  I  think 
it  is  stated  in  the  report,  that  they  are  about  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  wages  of  the  men  as 
they  would  be  in  this  country. 

126-  General  Dunne.]  What  are  the  wages  of 
the  miners  in  Belgium  compared  with  their 
wages  in  England  ? — The  average  wages  are 
about  half  what  they  are  in  England. 

127.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  there  is  no 
reflation  with  regard  to  the  ages  of  children 
and  young  persons  working  in  tnese  mines? — 
No. 

128.  Nor  with  regard  to  the  time  for  which 
they  work  ? — No,  I  Siink  not. 

129.  Nor  as  to  their  education? — Nor  as  to 
their  education. 

130.  Did  you  mention  how  the  mines  were 
ventilated  ? — They  are  ventilated  chiefly  now  by 
exhaustion  of  the  bad  air. 

131.  How  is  that  carried  on  ? — By  a  steam 
engine. 

132.  In  the  same  way  as  in  this  country? — 
Yes. 

133.  By  what  means  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
with  regard  to  the  mechanical  means,  but  it  is 
done  by  steam  power,  the  engines  varying  from 
10  to  20  horse  power. 

134.  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian.]  You  have  been  un- 
0.74. 


der  ground  yourself  in  Belgium  ? — Yes,  in  one  //  jf  Crtef 
mine.  *   p^^^      ' 

135.  Are  girls  of  tender  age  employed  under- 
ground ? — I  saw  none  underground,  except  such      ^^  March 
as  ran,  I  should  say,  from  15  or  16  to  25  y^rs         *^^7- 
of  age ;  none  over  25.    They  almost  all  marry  at 

25,   and  after   that  they  do  not  go  below  the 
surface. 

136.  At  what  work  were  the  women  employed  ? 
— In  loading  up  the  waggons  and  pushing  them 
off  on  to  the  railways. 

137.  The  trams  underground,  you  mean?  — 
The  trams. 

138.  What  is  the  dress  of  those  girls?— Their 
dress  is  something  like  a  bathing  dress;  they 
wear  loose  trousers  reaching  half  way  down  be- 
low the  knee,  and  a  jacket  like  a  man's  lounging 
jacket,  coming  about  half  way  down  the  thigh ; 
their  dress,  in  short,  is  almost  a  man's  dress. 

^  139.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Bel- 
gian workmen  ? — Yes. 

140.  What  is  their  general  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  mines;  are  they 
more  careful  than  the  workmen  in  this  country  ? 
— They  are  more  careful  people  naturally  ;  they 
go  about  their  work  more  steadily  ;  they  do  not 
work  wilJi  the  same  energy  that  an  Englishman 
does.  I  suppose  that  an  Englishman  would  do 
in  an  hour  what  a  Belgian  would  do  in  an  hoiur 
and  a  half;  that  was  my  impression. 

141.  Are  they  paid  generally  by  the  ton,  or  by 
the  1,000  kilos,  or  how  ? — I  do  not  know. 

142.  Do  they  themselves  assist  in  keeping  up 
the  police  of  the  mine ;  would  a  Belgian  check  a 
fellow-workman  in  doine  anything  that  was  dan- 
gerous or  contrary  to  rule  ? — I  do  not  know. 

143.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  You  have  stated  that  the 
wages  were  about  half  the  wages  of  the  English 
workmen  in  England  ?  —  Speaking  roughly,  I 
should  say  so. 

144.  I  suppose  living  there  is  cheaper  than  in 
England  ? — The  standard  of  living  is  totallv  dif- 
ferent; an  Englishman  would  starve  on  what  a 
Belgian  workman  thrives  on. 

145.  I  suppose  apparently  they  are  as  healthy 
looking  as  our  mimng  population? — Yes,  they 
are  healthy  looking  ;  but  they  are  not  so  big,  and 
they  have  not  the  same  physical  power,  and  the 
inside  of  their  cottages  is  miserable  compared  to 
ours;  taking  a  miner  dwelling  in  England,  parti- 
cularly in  the  north,  his  cottage  is  generally  a 
model  of  neatness,  and  he  lives  up  to  a  very  high 
standard  so  far  as  eating  and  drinking  goes ;  he 
eats  meat  three  times  a  day,  whereas  perhaps  a 
Belgian  would  only  eat  meat  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

146.  Can  they  all  read  and  write  ? — No ;  their 
education  has  not  very  much  advanced.  I  can 
tell  you  the  proportions  in  the  Societe  Cockerell 
and  the  Societe  d*Espirance,  which  are  two  of  the 
best  examples ;  but  I  could  understand  the  French 
of  a  Belgian  workman  better  than  I  could  under- 
stand the  English  of  an  English  workman.  Those 
societies  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  not  bei^efit 
societies,  they  are  societes  anottymes.  Of  5,372 
workmen  and  women,  1,772  men  and  24  women 
could  read,  write,  and  calculate. 

147.  Leaving  a  balance  for  those  who  could 
not  read,  write,  and  calculate,  of  how  many  ? — 
Leaving  a  balance  for  those  who  could  not  read^ 
write,  and  calculate,  of  3,000  odd. 

148.  Only  one-tldrd  apparently  can  read  and 
write? — Those  could  read,  write,  and  calculate; 
then  there  were  752  men  who  could  read  and  write, 
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H.  H.  Creed y  and  56  women  ;   318  men  and  36  women  who 
Esq,         could  read ;  and  2,146  men  and  268  women  were 

entirely  illiterate. 

36  March  149.    They  could  neither  read  nor  write? — 

1867.  They  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  I  think 
the  proportion  runs  about  the  same  in  the  other 
works. 

150.  Is  it  a  habit  with  the  workpeople  of  those 
mines  to  take  any  one  day  as  a  holiday  ?— They 
take  the  Samts'  days ;  that,  I  think,  is  provided 
for  by  law  ;  but  generally  speaking  they  do  not 
take  holidays  except  on  those  particular  Saint 
days. 

151.  You  believe  them  to  be  a  remarkably 
orderly  and  well-behaved  working  population  ? — 
Generally.  It  so  happened  that  just  after  we  left 
there  was  a  considerable  outbreak;  I  waited 
some  time,  thinking  that  the  Government  might 
institute  an  inquiry,  but  they  decided  not  to  do 
Bo.  I  then  took  some  pains  myself  to  a^ertain 
the  true  character  of  this  outbreak,  and,  as  far  as 
I  could  learn,  it  was  a  mere  accidental  out- 
burst, just  provoked  by  an  act  of  one  of  the 
masters. 

152.  Do  you  remember  the  immediate  cause 
of  it  ? — The  immediate  cause  of  it  was  that  pro- 
visions had  risen  a  great  deal,  particularly  the 
price  of  flour,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  Staf- 
fordshire ironmasters  had  reduced  the  price  of 
iron  and  the  wages  of  the  men.  The  Belgian 
ironmasters,  or  one  of  them,  so  far  took  the  ex- 
ample, that  one  of  them  reduced  the  wages  of 
the  men  10  per  cent. ;  but  without  applying  the 
reduction  to  price  i  that  provoked  a  strong  ebul- 
lition ;  the  men  went  down  to  the  miners  and  got 
them  to  join  them,  and  they  burst  out  into  a 
considerable  disturbance,  but  their  attacks  were 
directed  to  the  bread  shops  and  flour  mills  en- 
tirely ;  it  was  more  of  the  character  of  a  bread 
riot  than  anything  else,  and  it  was  the  single 
act  of  a  single  master  that  set  fire  to  the  train 
that  the  distress  had  laid. 

153.  Have  they  anything  in  operation  like 
trade  unions  for  keeping  up  wages  ? — Nothing 
of  the  sort.  If  an  individual  has  any  dispute  with 
his  master  with  regard  to  wages,  he  goes  before 
the  Consetl  des  PrucChommes^  which  is  divided 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is  a  conciliatory 
body,  which  reasons  with  the  men  and  the  mas- 
ters, and  endeavours  to  arrange  with  them  ami- 
cably ;  then,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  is  reported 
to  the  executive  body,  and  the  executive  body 
have  considerable  power. 

154.  It  is  recognised  by  the  State,  I  suppose  ? 
— It  is  not  only  recognised  by  the  State,  but  the 
president  and  vice  president  are  nominated  by 
the  Government.  There  is  a  Conseil  des  Prud^^ 
hommes  in  each  centre,  and  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers are  returned  by  representation  just  as  we 
return  members  to  I^arliament  here ;  there  are 
very  defined  laws  with  regard  to  what  gives  the 
franchise,  and  as  to  who  is  capable  of  standing 
for  a  prud'homme, 

155.  It  is  your  impression  that  the  system 
works  very  well  there  ? — Very  well ;  whether  it 
would  answer  as  well  if  they  had  to  deal  with 
bodies  of  men  idstead  of  individuals,  I  know  not ; 
neither  section  of  the  Council  has  to  deal  with 
bodies  of  men ;  it  is  always  with  an  individual,  or 
with  two  or  three  men,  but  never  with  a  whole 
body,  as  it  would  in  this  country  where  the 
workmen  form  unions. 

156.  Have  not  such  unions  perhaps  been  con- 
stituted because  there  was  no  such  tribunal  or 


arbitration  here  ? — I  think  that  is  very  likely  one 
of  the  causes. 

157.  Mr.  Woods.']  The  Conseil  des  Prud"' 
hommes  relates  entirely  to  past  contracts,  does  it 
not ;  its  action  relates  solely  to  unfulfilled  con- 
tracts?— It  relates  to  contracts  that  are  run- 
ning. 

158.  But  its  action  is  entirely  with  regard  to 
non-fulfilled  or  fulfilled  and  existing  contracts; 
it  does  not  trench  in  any  way  on  the  question  of 
future  wages,  or  the  rate  of  payments  to  be 
made,  does  it? — No,  certainly  not. 

159.  Then  in  that  respect  its  action  is  som^ 
what  analogous  to  that  of  the  petty  sessional 
ma^strates  in  inquiring  into  fulfilled  or  non- 
fulfilled  contracts  in  England,  is  it  not? — Yes; 
something  analogous  to  it,  perhaps. 

160.  Can  the  Conseil  des  Pi*ud*komm^s  recom- 
mend the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  any  work 
to  be  done? — No  ;  it  may  give  advice,  but  it  haa 
no  power,  I  think,  in  that  respect. 

161.  Then  in  what  respect  would  it  have  any 
influence  in  preventing  strikes? — I  would  not 
venture  to  say  that  it  would  have  influence  in 
preventing  strikes ;  strikes  do  not  exist  in  Bel- 
gium ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  very  exceptional ; 
there  have  been  strikes  in  the  cotton  trade,  but 
only  one  in  the  mining  or  iron  trade. 

162.  Is  not  a  strike  almost  invariably  caused 
in  England  by  disputes  with  regard  to  what  rate 
of  wages  shall  be  paid  in  future  ? — I  think  that 
latterly  strikes  have  assumed  a  very  different 
character  from  that  which  attached  to  them  ori- 
ginally ;  the  diflerence  with  regard  to  strikes  in 
this  country  is,  that  the  men  nave  considerably 
more  objects  in  view  than  they  had  before — ^mucn 
more  than  the  mere  question  of  wages.  From  my 
conversations  with  workmen,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
deal  now  a  question  of  social  position  and  power; 
I  think,  first  of  all,  the  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  social  position,  and  secondly,  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  power  over  the  trade  ;  they 
seek  very  much  to  control  the  produce. 

163.  The  Conseil  des  Prud^ hommes  does  deal 
with  non-fulfilled  contracts,  does  it  not  ? — Yes, 
that  is  its  proper  function. 

164.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  there 
were  not  the  same  number  of  pits  open  to  each 
mine  in  Belgium  as  there  are  in  this  country  ? — 
I  think  not  nearly  so  many. 

165.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the 
underground  workings  contain,  as  a  rule,  a  large 
number  of  acres  to  each  shaft,  or  pair  of  shafiis  ? 
— The  formation  of  their  coal  is  perpendicular ; 
their  mines  are  worked  more  in  depth  than  they 
are  laterally,  that  is  my  impression ;  the  seams 
run  nearly  up  and  down. 

166.  Is  the  avemge  distance  from  the  pit's 
mouth  to  all  the  extremes  greater  than  in  this 
country  ;  I  mean  the  area  of  working  ? — I  should 
say  not,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  should  imagine 
that  the  area  of  working  is  much  larger  in  this 
country  than  in  Belgium. 

167.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  highest  angle 
to  a  horizontal  line  in  any  mine  in  Belgium  ? — 
Mr.  Williams  will  tell  you  that. 

168.  But  it  is  much  steeper  than  it  is  in 
England,  at  all  events,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

169.  You  say  that  the  inspector  is  required  to 
visit  the  mines  four  times  in  each  year  ? — Each 
mine  in  his  district. 

170.  Is  that  requirement  for  the  purpose  of 
the  safety  of  the  mine,  or  does  he  go  as  the  land- 
lord's viewer? — I  imagine  that  it  combines  all. 
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the  objects  that  the  Government  has  in  view ; 
the  instruction  is  very  positive,  Mr.  Havrez 
told  me  that  he  by  no  means  confined  himself  to 
that. 

171.  It  includes  both  objects  ? — ^Yes. 

172.  Do  you  know  how  often  it  is  the  custom 
in  England  for  a  landlord's  viewer  to  visit  a  mine  ? 
—No. 

173.  You  have  said  that  the  clauses  in  the 
Belgian  leases  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
miners  are  very  stringent  ? — Yes,  I  am  told  so ; 
I  never  saw  one. 

174.  Do  you  know  the  clauses  in  the  English 
leases  ? — No. 

175.  Has  the  Government  the  power  of  closing 
the  mine  for  the  purpose  of  safety,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  preventmg  fraud,  or  for  the  proj>er 
working  of  the  mine  ? — No. 

176.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  required  in 
many  English  leases  that  the  mine  is  to  be  en- 
tirely worked  out,  and  so  on  ? — I  am  told  so. 

177.  The  lease  would  be  vitiated  if  a  mine 
were  wrongly  worked  in  England,  would  it  not? 
— Yes. 

178.  The  mine  would  revert  to  the  landlord, 
and  he  could  re-enter  upon  the  property,  could 
he  not  ? — I  have  only  heard  so  ;  I  liave  never 
seen  the  English  leases,  therefore  my  evidence 
would  be  second  hand. 

179.  Chairmav,']  When  you  say  that  a  Bel- 
gian workman  only  earns  one-half  what  an 
English  workman  would  earn,  I  presume  vou 
mean  that  his  usual  daily  pay  is  only  one-half? — 
Yes,  the  average  for  all  purposes. 

180.  But  if  you  compare  the  produce  of  his 
day's  work  with  the  produce  of  an  Englishman's 
work,  how  would  the  case  stand;  how  much 
more  coal  would  an  Englishman  produce  in  a 
day  than  a  Belgian  would  produce  in  a  day? — 
An  Englishman  never  works  the  same  number  of 
hours  as  a  Belgian  does ;  I  do  not  suppose  that 
an  English  collier  often  works  more  than  40 
hours  a  week. 

181.  But,  taking  the  same  number  of  hours, 
how  much  more  coal  would  an  Ei^lialiman  pro* 
duce  in  six  hours  than  a  BelffiAn  in  the  same 
number  of  hours  ? — A  good  deal  more,  but  I  do 
not  know  exactly. 

182.  You  have  stated  that  an  Englishman 
would  do  as  much  work  in  an  hour  as  a  Belgian 
would  do  in  an  hour  and  a  half? — That  is  wlmt  I 
should  guess  from  their  style  of  working ;  an 
Englishman  works  mucdi  quicker  and  harder,  and 
he  is  a  stronger  man. 


183.  But  you  say  the  Belgian  works  more  hours   ^-  ^'  Creedy 
than  the  Englishman  ? — Yes,  they  do  work  more         ^^* 
hours.  — 

184.  Are  there  not  mines  in  England  where      ^^  ^^^^^ 
they  work  ten  hours  a  d^y  ? — Yes ;  but  there  are  '^' 
days  on  which  they  do  not  work  at  alh     In  the 

Wigan  colleries  I  do  not  believe  that  they  get 
more  than  35  or  38  hours  a  week  out  of  the  men, 
whereas  they  ^et  from  58  to  60  hours  a  week 
out  of  the  Belgians. 

185.  General  i>uii7^.]  How  mwiy  hours  do  the 
Belgians  work  ?— Twelve  hours,  with  one  hour's 
suspense. 

186.  Do  the  workmen  habitually  cease  to  work 
on  Monday? — No;  there  is  not  the  same  sus- 
pension of  work  in  the  week  that  there  is  among 
our  workmen  ;  perhi^s  they  may  take  half  a  day 
on  Monday,  but  they  take  nothing  else,  with  the 
exception  of  their*  Saints'  days. 

187.  Their  Saints'  da^jre  are  regulated,  of  course, 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  calenaar? — Yes,  and  I 
think  by  a  State  decree  also. 

188.  But  they  do  not  take  the  Monday,  as  our 
workman  do  ? — No  ;  but  our  workmen  take  more 
than  that. 

189.  Chairman,']  Without  reference  to  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  extract  the  coal,  can  you  com- 
pare  the  wages  to  the  workmen  on  a  ton  of  coal 
m  England  and  a  ton  of  coal  in  Belgium  ? — The 
Belgian  would  be  very  much  the  worse  paid ; 
perhaps  not  so  much  less  as  one-half,  but  still  con- 
siderably less. 

190.  General  Dunne.']  There  is  no  measure- 
ment of  what  a  man  brings  up  during  the  day,  is 
there  ? — No ;  but  you  can  get  a  measurement  of 
what  the  mine  sends  up  in  t&  day. 

191.  Mr,  LiddelL]  Are  the  Belgian  workmen 
paid  by  weight  or  measure  ? — I  do  not  know. 

192.  When  you  said  that  there  were  Belgian 
collieries  worked  with  much  fewer  pits  than  Eng- 
lish collieries,  you  meant  shafts ? — ^i es. 

193.  Do  you  know  whether  in  all  cases  a  double 
shaft  is  required  by  the  Government  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

194.  Mr.  GreenalL]  Has  the  Belgian  wwk- 
man  as  good  tools  for  his  work  as  an  Englishman? 
— The  Belgians  have  very  good  took.  Most  of 
the  tools  are  English  tools ;  they  have  all  the  last 
inventions  from  this  country.  They  are  trying 
the  cutting  machine,  which  does  not  answer 
there, 

195.  Are  the  tools  the  property  of  the  work- 
men, or  the  property  of  their  employers  ? — I  do 
not  know. 


Mr.  RoBEHT  AsHWORTH,  Called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


196.  Chairman.]  Do  you  belong  to  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Ashworth,  Smith,  &  Company,  of  Man- 
chester ? — Yes. 

197.  Do  you  produce  a  model  of  an  apparatus 
intended  to  stop  a  cage  from  falling  when  the 
rope  breaks,  worked  simply  by  gravitation? — 
Yes. 

198.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  with 
this? — Yes;  I  have  made  both  experiments  of 
safety  and  experiments  of  accident  that  has  been 
tested. 

199.  Where  have  you  made  those  experi- 
ments ?-— At  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany's Works. 

•      0.74. 


200.  In  what  mine  did  vou  make  those  expo-  Mr. 
riments? — In  the  Califomian  mine.                           R.  Ashworth^ 

201.  Where  is  that  mine? — At  Wigan;  it  is  

one  of  the  pits  belonging  to  the  Wigan  Coal  and 

Iron  Company,  Limited. 

202.  What  were  the  experiments  that  you 
made  there  ? — The  experiments  were  to  test  the 
power  of  this  apparatus  to  stop  a  cage. 

203.  Do  you  have  a  cage  made  to  fit  the  shaft  ? 
— No  ;  they  have  their  own  cages ;  we  added  this 
to  their  cage. 

204.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  guides  they 
have  there? — Simply  wood. 

205.  You  witnessed  the  experiment,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No ;  not  myself. 

A  4  206.  Did 
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Mr.  206.  Did  you  hear  the  result  ? — Yes ;  the  pa- 

•  '^shuorth.  tentee  reported  it. 

-- —  207.  What  was  the  report  ?— That  it  stopped 

26  March     tlie  cage  immediately,  in  every  instance,  when 

1867.        disconnected  from  the  rope. 

208.  Did  you  hear  what  was  the  weight  in  the 
cage  ? — I  did  not ;  it  was  tried  with  a  load,  and 
empty  also. 

209.  Did  it  succeed  in  every  instance  ? — Yes ; 
in  every  instance. 

210.  Have  any  other  experiments  been  made 
with  the  cage? — A  great  many  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  in  every  instance  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

211.  You  never  heard  of  its  failing? — No; 
never  once. 

212.  How  do  you  describe  the  patent  ?  — 
Broadbent's  Srfety  Apparatus  for  preventing  the 
falling  of  cages  in  cases  of  the  rope  breaking. 
An  accident  occurred  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Titus,  Salt,  &  Company,  at  Bradford,  where 
both  ropes  broke,  and  the  cage  was  stopped  by 
this  apparatus,  and  two  men's  lives  were  saved ; 
the  weight  was  so  heavy  that  it  broke  two  of  the 
levers,  and  the  other  two  held. 

213.  Mr.  Bruce.']  How  was  there  a  heavy 
weight  if  there  were  two  men  in  it  ? — There  was 
a  heavy  weight  in  addition  to  the  hoist. 

214.  Mr.  Woods.']  Are  you  the  patentee? — 
No ;  I  am  agent  for  the  patentee. 

215.  How  lonff  has  that  been  patented? — I 
believe  it  was  seeded  in  March  last  year. 

216.  Have  you  made  many  of  them  ? — A  great 
many. 

217.  Are  there  any  other  patents  for  the  same 
purpose  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  number  of  them,  but 
all  depending  on  springs  except  this  one. 

218.  Then,  is  that  applied  to  all  existing  cs^es? 
— Yes;  the  only  thing  is  Avith  regard  to  the 
guides ;  the  guides  must  be  sufficiently  strong. 

219.  Is  it  equally  applicable  to  a  rigid  iron 
guide-rod  ? — Yes. 

220.  And  to  a  wire  rope  guide-rod,  and  to 
wooden  slides  ? — Yes. 

221.  But  they  must  have  been  fixed  with  suf- 
ficient firmness  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

222.  Then  they  must  have  sufficient  strength  ? 
— Yes  ;  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  fastened,  they 
are  of  no  use  in  the  pit  at  all ;  if  they  are  any 
good  at  all  in  the  pit,  this  appliance  is  serv  ice- 
able. 

223.  How  many  patents  are  there  for  like  pur- 
]>08e  ? — I  should  say  half  a  dozen. 

224.  You  think  that  is  the  best  apparatus  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  examined  all  the  specifications. 

225.  I  ask  you  that  question,  because  the  levers 
must  be  moved  every  time  the  hoist  takes  eflfect? 
— The  levers  move  every  time  tfie  chains  slacken 
or  tighten. 


226.  Suppose  a  shaft  was  600  yards  deep,, 
and  the  wire  rope  fell  down  upon  the  cage  after 
it  broke  ? — The  cover  of  the  cage  would  throw  off 
the  rope,  and  let  it  slide  down  tne  pit 

227.  But  the  weight  of  the  wire  rope  would 
be  great  ? — Very. 

228.  What  weight  would  a  wire  rope  of  600 
yards  be  ? — It  would  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  rope. 

229.  About  what  weight  would  it  be?  —  A 
great  many  tons. 

230.  Would  your  apparatus,  although  the  cage 
had  stopped  in  the  descent,  be  sufficient  to  resist 
that  number  of  tons  coming  down  upon  it  ? — It 
is  the  slides  that  would  have  to  resist  it. 

231.  But  assuming  that  your  apparatus  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  men  are  in  the  cage,  and  the  wire 
rope  comes  down  upon  it,  and  does  not  go  into 
the  cage,  are  the  ordinary  existing  guides  suffix 
cient  to  resist  the  pressure  of  that  number  of  tons 
upon  them  ? — The  whole  of  the  rope  could  not 
possibly  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  cage ;  it  must 
begin  to  slide  off. 

232.  You  think,  however,  your  invention  would 
meet  a  great  many  cases  ? — Yes,  it  would  meet 
the  majority  of  accidents. 

233.  Chairman,]  Thereof  of  the  cage  is  slant- 
ing?— Yes,  as  a  rule,  I  believe. 

234.  At  all  events  they  might  be  made  so  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  so. 

235.  Mr.  Woods.]  I  suppose  the  rope  would 
fill  the  pit  where  it  passed  tne  cage,  and  it  would 
jam  up? — Yes. 

236.  Part  of  the  weight  would  rest  upon  the 
cage  and  the  guides,  and  part  would  rest  upon 
the  rough  places,  among  the  shafts  and  pumps, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes,  but  in  case  of  accident  where 
there  was  none  of  tliis  apparatus,  it  must  go  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  rope  must  come  on  the  cage 
just  the  same. 

237.  You  have  spring-hooks  for  unhooldng? 
— Yes. 

238.  It  is  a  spring-hook,  in  the  nature  of  a 
pair  of  scissors,  somewhat  similar  to  the  way  in 
which  piling  engines  are  made  ? — Yes. 

239.  At  what  rate  does  a  cage  run  in  a  shaft 
from  400  to  600  yards  deep?— From  five  to  30 
miles  an  hour. 

240.  Now,  suppose  one  of  these  became  jammed 
up  against  the  top  of  the  head-gear,  and  the  hook 
unhooked,  would  not  all  the  men  be  thrown  out 
of  the  cage  ? — Certainlv  not,  if  this  apparatus  b 
on  it ;  the  hook  is  Mr.  Broadbent's  patent. 

241.  Supposing  some  other  patents  were  to  be 
invented,  should  you  think  it  desirable,  in  legis- 
lation for  mines,  that  any  particular  patent  should 
be  required  to  be  used  ? — Certainly  not. 


Mr.  Walteb  Williams,  Jun.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  W.  242.   Chairman.]  You  are  a  Mine  Owner,  I 

Williams,     believe?— Yes. 
J""*  243.  Have  you  been  engaged  for  many  years 

in  the  practical  working  of  mines  ? — Yes. 

244.  Have  you  superintended  the  working  of 
your  own  mines  for  some  years? — I  have  visited 
them  occasionally,  but  not  superintended  them. 

245.  You  went  with  Mr.  Ureed  to  Belgium, 
did  you  not? — Yes. 

246.  Did  you  hear  his  evidence  ? — Yes, 


247.  Do  you  agree  with  it  generally  ? — On 
some  practical  points  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

248.  What  are  the  points  on  which  you  do  not 
quite  agree  with  him  ? — You  asked  him  with  re- 
gard to  the  ages  of  the  children,  whether  there 
was  any  law  upon  that  subject ;  there  is  a  law 
which  prevents  children  younger  than  ten  work- 
ing in  tne  mines  ;  that  law  dates  from  1810. 

249.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  ? —  I  wrote  to 
the  Belgian  Government  to  get  the  information.  . 

950.  There 
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250.  There  is  such  a  law  in  Belgium  ?  — 
Yes. 

251.  In  what  other  point  would  vou  wish  to 
correct  Mr.  Creed's  evidence  ? — With  regard  to 
the  depths  of  the  mines,  he  said  500  or  600 
yards,  I  believe  ;  I  think  the  mine  we  were 
down  was  nearer  700  yards,  and  they  do  work  as 
deep  as  1,200  yards. 

252.  Did  you  visit  any  other  mine  ? — I  did  not 
descend  any  other  mine. 

253.  What  did  you  hear  about  that  mine  of 
1,200  yards  deep? — That  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  the  operations,  but  that  they 
hoped  to  overcome  them. 

254.  Did  you  see  anyone  who  had  to  do  with 
the  working  of  that  mine? — The  same  inspector 
that  Mr.  Creed  spoke  about,  Mr.  Havrez. 

255.  Was  that  mine  descended  with  one  shaft  ? 
—Yes, 

256.  Did  it  travel  the  whole  depth  direct  ? — 
Yes. 

257.  With  one  lift?— Yes. 

258.  The  inspector  told  you  that  he  thought 
they  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  ? 
—Yes. 

259.  Did  you  converse  with  him  about  the 
special  difficulties  of  that  case  ? — No. 

260.  The  mine  you  saw  was  the  same  one  that 
Mr.  Creed  saw  ? — ■  x  es. 

261.  Did  you  take  notice  of  what  process  they 
had  for  ventilation  in  this  mine  ? — ^Yes,  iha,t  mine 
is  ventilated  by  propulsion,  by  a  fan. 

262.  Was  not  it  also  ventilated  by  exhaustion? 
— No,  not  that  mine,  with  respect  to  which  I  was 
discussing  the  question  with  JMr.  Havrez,  as  to 
whether  extraction  or  propulsion  was  the  best 
means  of  ventilation. 

263.  Did  the  result  appear  to  be  satisfactory 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  air  in  the  mine  ? 
— Certainly. 

264.  You  consider  the  mine  was  sufficiently 
ventilated  by  propulsion  ? — Perfectly. 

265.  Was  it  a  powerful  engine  that  they  had  ? 
— I  think  it  is  about  25  horse  power. 

266.  Is  there  more  than  one  shaft? — There  is 
an  air  shaft. 

267.  Is  that  a  shaft  not  used  for  goin^  up  and 
down  ? — Just  so}  It  is  an  air  shaft  sunk  on  one 
side  of  the  engine-house  without  any  bricking. 

268.  Was  it  down  that  shaft  that  the  air  was 
driven  ? — Yes,  by  this  machine. 

269.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  they 
have  given  up  generally  the  system  of  ventilation 
by  furnaces  ? — -They  do  not  carry  it  on  to  the 
same  extent ;  that  district  is  peculiar.  The 
honourable  Member  for  Wigan  aSced  Mr.  Creed 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  mine ;  it  lies 
there  vertically,  and  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
therefore  the  same  system  is  not  applicable  to 
any  of  our  mines. 

270.  Have  they  any  rule  with  regard  to  work- 
ing the  mine  downwards  ? — They  generally  begin 
at  the  bottom,  and  work  upwards  as  far  as  they 
can. 

271.  Is  not  that  a  change  in  their  rule ;  was  it 
not  their  rule,  some  vears  ago,  to  work  down- 
wards?— I  understood  Mr.  Havrez  to  say  that 
they  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  upwards,  as 
far  as  they  can. 

272.  But  that  was  a  change  from  their  pre- 
vious practice  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  their  pre- 
vious practice. 

273.  You  never  looked  at  the  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  practice  in  the  year  1853  ? — No, 
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but  ihey  vary ;  in  this  shaft  of  1,200  yards,  they 
have  gone  down  to  the  lowest  depth,  intending 
to  work  upwards. 

274.  How  do  they  get  rid  of  the  accumulation 
of  gas  at  the  top  of  the  works  ? — If  there  is  any 
gas  left  in  it,  tney  clear  out  the  coal ;  the  thick- 
ness is  between  32  and  34  inches. 

275.  But  whatever  gas  is  disengaged  from  the 
coal,  finds  its  way  upwards,  does  it  not? — If 
there  is  coal  left,  certainly. 

276.  But  whether  there  is  coal  left  or  not,  you 
do  not  remove  the  gas  by  removing  the  coal,  do 
you  ?— Certninly ;  if  you  remove  tne  cause,  you 
remove  the  effect. 

277.  But  it  is  by  working  the  coal  that  the 
gas  is  dkengaged,  is  it  not? — Yes,  from  the 
coal. 

278.  And  that  gas  finds  its  way  upwards? — 
It  depends  on  the  gas. 

279.  What  are  the  means  of  removing  the 
gas  ? — Ventilation. 

280.  Bv  carrying  air  up  to  the  top? — Y'es, 
and  carrying  it  cown  again. 

281.  With  brattices?— No. 

282.  What  brings  it  back?— The  force  of  the 
air  thrown  into  the  pit  carries  everything  before 
it,  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the  men  being 
down  there  increases  the  draft  and  helps  to  carry 
it  upwards  again. 

283.  When  they  have  worked  a  seam  up  to  a 
certain  point  they  may  come  to  the  end  of  that 
seam,  may  they  not  ? — It  works  right  away  from 
the  surface.  The  depth  they  have  worked  to  is 
700  yards;  they  began  at  the  bottom,  and  as 
they  clear  it  out  they  go  on,  stage  after  stage, 
till  they,  get  to  the  surface. 

284.  But  until  they  get  to  the  surface  there  is 
no  outlet  for  the  gas  at  the  top  of  the  working, 
is  there  ? — They  carry  it  out  by  air-ways. 

285.  But  is  there  not  a  double  way  up  tlie 
working  ? — Yes. 

286.  That  is  by  brattices,  is  it  not  ? — That  is 
by  wood  workings.  The  air  which  comes  down 
circulates  through  them  and  goes  up  the  shaft 
again  by  the  ordinary  route  ;  they  keep  two  dis- 
tinct ways. 

287.  In  every  working  they  keep  two  distinct 
ways,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

288.  Do  their  means  of  ventilation  appear  to 
you  satisfactory  ?  — Very. 

289.  Did  you  inquire  with  regard  to  their  fre- 
quency of  accidents? — They  have  accidents,  of 
course,  but  their  own  return  is  in  their  favour, 
rather  more  than  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
ours. 

290.  Do  you  mean  comparing  the  number  of 
accidents  with  the  weight  of  the  coal  raised  ? — 
Yes. 

291.  And  that  is  50  per  cent,  less  than  ours? 
— Yes ;  I  will  give  you  their  exact  return ;  1-16 
per  1,000  is  taken  to  be  ours,  and  50  per  cent,  is 
theirs. 

292.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  more  favour- 
able condition  of  their  mines,  or  to  the  superiority 
of  their  precautions  ? — I  attribute  it  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  mines ;  they  have  not  the  same 
causes  for  accidents  there. 

293.  In  what  respects  have  they  an  advantage 
over  us? — Their  mine  Iving  vertically  they. have 
not  got  the  same  weight ;  they  have  no  fall  of 
roof. 

294.  Not  in  the  same  degree  ?— No. 

295.  Are  not  they  as  liable  to  explosions  as  we 
are  ? — Quite  as  much  in  some  of  their  mines. 

B  296.  Some 
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296.  Some  of  their  mines  are  fiery  mines,  aare 
they  not  ?— Yes,  very  fiery. 

297.  Though  their  general  character  is  less  ex- 
plosive than  ours,  is  it  not  ? — They  vary  of  course 
m  different  districts.  Around  Charleroi  they 
are  very  fiery,  many  of  them. 

298.  In  the  mine  you  saw  there  were  two 
shafts,  were  there  not  ?—  Yes. 

299.  One  descending  or  working  shaft,  and  one 
air  shaft? — Yes. 

300.  What  was  the  distance  between  the  two 
shafts  ?— Ten  or  15  yards. 

301.  You  attribute  the  greater  immunity  from 
accidents  not  so  much  to  any  natural  superiority 
of  the  mines  with  regard  to  their  liability  to  fire, 
as  to  their  being  less  liable  to  fells  of  roof? — 
And  rather  more  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
men. 

302.  The  men  are  more  careful  ? — Decidedly, 

303.  Have  you  compared  the  accidents  from 
the  breaking  of  ropes  and  chains  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

304.  Did  you  look  to  their  means  of  descent  ? 
—Yes. 

305.  As  compared  with  our  means  of  descent, 
which  are  most  to  be  relied  on? — I  think  in  our 
improved  pits  we  have  got  machinery  equal  to- 
anything  in  the  world,  I  do  not  know  this,  how- 
ever, by  personal  observation. 

306.  Can  you  give  no  other  reason  for  the  com- 
parative immunity  of  the  Belgian  mines,  if  it 
exists,  except  the  configuration  of  their  mines, 
and  the  greater  care  of  tneir  workmen  ? — I  think 
that  is  it. 

307.  What  means  have  you  had  of  judging 
that  the  Belgian  workman  is  more  carenil  than 
the  English?  —  I  judge  from  the  conversation 
which  I  had  there,  and  from  some  little  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  miners  in  our  own  district. 

308.  You  had  but  a  short  acquaintance  with 
the  Belgians  ? — Just  so. 

309-  But  your  impression  was  that  they  were 
more  careful  than  our  workmen  ? — Certainlv. 

310.  Are  they  more  educated  men  ? — Isnould 
say  that  the  Belgian  workmen  were  of  a  lower 
type. 

311.  Less  educated? — Yes;  less  educated  in 
every  sense. 

312.  What  makes  you  think,  then,  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  more  careful  ? — Simply  because 
there  is  a  devil-may-care  feeling  about  English- 
men that  does  not  exist  with  the  Belgians, 

313.  They  have  more  regard  for  their  own 
safety,  you  think  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. . 

314.  Do  they  smoke  as  much  as  the  English 
workmen  ? — They  are  prohibited. 

315.  Is  that  prohibition  effectual? — Decidedljr. 

316.  So  far  as  you  know,  they  do  not  smoke  m 
the  mines? — No. 

317.  Do  you  suppose  that  one  workman  would 
be  more  ready  to  interfere  with  his  neighbour,  or 
to  inform  against  him  than  in  England  ? —^ Yes ; 
certainly, 

318.  They  act  as  a  police  on  each  other,  so  to 
speak  ? — In  a  certain  sense. 

319.  Have  they  the  same  system  of  under* 
ground  viewers  as  we  have  ? — They  employ  ex- 
actly the  same  class  of  men  that  we  do ;  they 
have  managers  over  a  certain  portion  of  the 
mines. 

320.  Have  they  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to 
visit  every  part  of  the  mine,  to  see  that  it  is  in  a 
fit  state  for  working  ? — The  sub-manager  is  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  all  that. 


321.  You  do  not  know  their  rules  ? — I  saw  no 
rules. 

322.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Creed  said 
about  the  inspection  there  ?  —  Inspection  is  a 
wrong  term  ;  it  should  be  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord,  seeing  that  nis  mine  is  properly 
worked,  because  it  is  me  interest  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  mines  as  they  can 
with  as  little  waste  as  possible. 

323.  Are  they  worked  with  greater  economy 
than  ours? — They  are  driven  to  it  from  the 
sparsity  of  the  coaL 

324.  There  is  less  coal  left  behind  when  a  mine 
is  given  up  ? — Decidedly  so ;  judging  as  well  as 
I  can. 

325.  Do  you  think  that  that  greater  econc^ny 
arises  Trom  the  fiwt  of  there  being  more  inspec- 
tion?— From  the  supervision  ot  viewers  inte- 
rested in  the  mines. 

326.  But  the  Belgian  Government  has  no 
greater  interest  in  the  economical  working  of  a 
mine  than  the  English  owner  of  a  mine,  has  it  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  1  mentioned  the  economical 
working. 

327.  You  said  there  was  less  waste  of  coal  ? — 
Yes ;  the  Government  is  the  owner,  and  that 
makes  a  difference,  no  doubt. 

328.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  classes  of  the  inspectors  ? — There 
is  an  engineer-in-chief;  the  inspector-general  of 
mines,  who  is  a  minister,  and  he  has  three  super- 
intendents over  the  districts,  who  have  under 
them,  a^n,  sub-inspectors, 

329.  Is  not  there,  even  below  the  class  of  sub- 
inspectors,  a  class  of  what  are  called  "Aspirants," 
or  pupils?  —  Those  are  pupils  from  colleges, 
learning  their  business. 

330.  They  pass  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
mine,  do  they  not  ?— Naturally, 

331.  Do  they  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of 
inspection  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  consider  that  they 
are  simply  learning  the  work  of  the  mine. 

332.  But  if  they  saw  anything  amiss  they 
would  report  it? — Yes;  and  so  would  any  re- 
spectable workmen. 

333.  But  they  are  not  workmen,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  report,  is  it  not  ? — No,  it  is  not 
their  duty  to  report ;  they  are  all  there  simply  to 
learn ;  they  are  the  rank  and  file.  If  any  ane 
man  does  wrong,  another  man  tells  of  him,  no 
doubt. 

334.  But  the  pupils  are  put  in  the  mines  by 
the  Government,  are  they  not? — No,  they  go 
there  to  learn;  tliey  are  simply  allowed  the 
privilege  to  go  down  the  mines  with  the  inspector 
to  learn;  but  their  duty  is  to  observe,  not  to 
speak. 

335.  But  they  derive  some  fecilities  from  tlie 
authorisation  of  the  Grovernment? — Yes, 

336.  But  it  is  not  part  of  their  duty  to  notice 
anything  ? — Just  so, 

337.  Have  you  referred  to  Mr.  Dickineon^s 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
Belgian  mines? — I  did  not  read  it  with  tliat 
view. 

338.  He  says  that  a  great  part  of  the  work  of 
inspection  is  done  by  those  aspirants  ? — That  may 
be  so  in  practice,  but  they  are  not  recognised 
inspectors. 

339.  But  do  they  report  to  the  sub-engineer  ? 
— It  may  be  done  in  practice,  but  it  is  not  part 
of  their  duty. 

340.  They  are  young  men  of  the  age  of  18, 19, 
or  20,  are  tiiey  not  ? — Yes. 

341.  Do 
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341.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Creed  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  education  of  the  mining  population 
in  Belgium  ? — Certainly. 

342.  That  it  is  inferior  to  the  education  of  the 
mining  population  here  ? — Very  inferior.  I  may 
use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  townsmen ;  he 
said :  "  We  look  upon  the  miners,  poor  things, 
AB  brute  beasts ;  owing  to  the  value  their  labour 
has  risen  to,  from  the  demand  for  coal  in  France, 
a  great  many  men  have  gone  out  of  the  towns  to 
work  in  the  pits ;  but  they  feel  themselves  so 
superior  to  the  common  miners,  that  they  return 
to  town  at  night  to  sleep  and  live  among  Ciiris- 
tians." 

343.  They  are  liable  to  accidents  from  the 
falling  of  roofs  in  some  distmcta,  of  course  ? — Yes, 
in  the  Mons  district. 

344.  But  not  in  the  district  of  which  you  havfi 
been  speaking  ?— No. 

345.  But  I  presume  that  there  are  rules  in  the 
Mons  district  for  guarding  against  those   acoi- 

.  dents  ? — I  do  not  Imow. 

346.  Do  you  know  who  it  is  that  finds  the 
props  ? — I  believe  that  the  masters  find  every- 
thing. 

347.  The  workman  have  not  to  pay  for  their 
props  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

348.  Do  you  attribute  the  comparative  im- 
mimity  from  accidents  in  some  degree  io  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  inspection,  and  the  two 
oauses  which  you  gave  before,  the  configuration  of 
the  mines  and  the  care  of  the  miners  ? — I  think  it 
depends  more  on  the  men  than  the  inspectors, 
because  the  sub^managemeut  of  the  mine  is 
always  carefully  looked  after  by  the  proprietors ; 
it  is  their  interest  to  protect  life. 

349.  But  why  is  it  their  interest  to  protect  life 
in  Belgium  more  than  in  England? — It  is  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  in  England  to  protect 
life. 

350.  That  woidd  be  no  ground  of  difference 
between  the  two.  You  do  not  believe  that 
the  proprietors  in  Belgium  care  more  to  protect 
their  workmen's  lives  than  the  proprietors  in 
England? — I  should  say  that  they  cared  pro- 
bably less. 

351.  Then  do  you  not  think  it  is  partly  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  inspection,  and  the 
greater  facility  with  which  the  defects  are  dis- 
covered, that  makes  the  mines  less  dangerous  ? — 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  the  inspection  is  con- 
st€int,  and  the  supervision  is  constant  by  masters 
or  men,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  the  pits  will 
be  better  conducted. 

.352.  Mr.  LiddelL'\  Have  you  made  any  calcu- 
lation, or  have  you  any  return  to  show  the  pro- 
portion of  accidents  to  the  quantity  of  coal  i-awed 
in  Belgium  ? — I  have  not  brought  it  with  me.  I 
see  in  this  Belgian  return  that  the  number  killed 
in  England,  in  the  year  1862,  were  1,062  against 
230  in  Belgium. 

3^3.  What  was  the  quantity  of  coal  to  set 
agamst  that? — The  number  of  tons  raised  in 
England  was  70,000,000,  against  9,000,000  (mt 
10,000,000  in  Belgium,  so  that,  taking  those 
figures,  accidents  would  be  more  frequent  in 
Belgium. 

354.  The  proportion  of  accidents  is  much 
larger  in  Belgium  than  it  is  in  England  ? — No 
doubt.  It  is  1,062,  or  one  for  every  181  in  Eng- 
land, and  230,  or  one  for  270. men  in  Belgium. 

355.  Mr.  Bruce.']  But  the  Englishman  raises 
more  coal  than  the  Belgian  ? — The  work  of  the 
Englishman  is  365  tons  to  the  Belgian's  159  tons  ; 

0.74. 


that  would  bring  it  to  rather  more  than  double.       Mr.  W. 
This  is  a  return  for  1860,  1861,  and  1862.  fViliiams, 

356.  Chairman.']  Will  you  hand  in  a  copy  of         jun. 

that  table,  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  ? — Yes.  

It  will  be  better  to  put  in  the  return  from  the      ^^  March 
Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  Mons  district.  1867. 

357.  Mr.  LiddelL]  A  question  was  put  to  you 
by  the  honourable  Chairman  about  the  pupils, 
whether  they  did  not  assist  in  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion ;  now  do  you  understand  that  there  is  any 
delegation  whatever  of  the  authority  of  inspec- 
tion sanctioned  in  the  case  of  those  pupils  ?— 
Certainly  not ;  it  is  the  very  reverse. 

358.  They  are  merely  there  to  learn  and  look, 
and  not  to  speak? — That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

359.  Thejr  are  not  expected  to  suggest  or  to 
complain  of  anything  whatever  that  they  may 
see  going  on  in  the  mines? — 'So\  on  the  con- 
trary, 1  think  they  would  be  reprimanded  for 
it. 

360.  You  said  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  get  the  most  they  can  out  of 
their  property  in  the  mines,  and  that  there  was 
less  waste  in  the  working  than  probably  there  is 
in  England ;  but  is  not  that  fact  accounted  for  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
3pertical  seam  ? — Certainly ;  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
vertical  seam. 

361.  It  is  much  easier  to  work  out  the  whole 
of  the  coal  in  a  vertical  seam,  beginning  almost 
from  the  surface,  than  it  is  to  woi*k  out  laterally?. 
— Yes,  taking  into  consideration  the  roof  of  the 
coal,  which  is  a  hard  rock  in  this  instance. 

362.  Is  the  Belgian  coal  very  hard  ? — Yes  ;  it 
is  worked  up  into  very  fine  dust,  the  greater  part 
of  it ;  large  lumps  are  almost  unknown ;  the  roof 
is  rock ;  they  cut  the  coal  dean  off*  the  rock, 
both  top  and  bottom,  in  the  district  of  the  pit 
that  I  was  down. 

363.  You  have  said  that  there  were  pits  1,200 
yards  deep  ? — Yes. 

864.  Is  not  that  nearly  1,000  feet  deeper  than 
the  deepest  in  England? — The  deepest  pit  I 
know  is  m  Dukinfield,  which  is  686  yards,  there- 
fore this  would  be  534  yards  deeper. 

365.  It  is  nearly  double  the  depth  ? — ^Yes. 

366.  Did  you  visit  the  pit  at  that  depth  ? — 
ifo. 

367.  Therefore  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
describe  the  mode  of  ventilation,  or  the  efiicacy 
of  the  mode  of  ventilation  in  that  very  deep  pit  ? 
— ^Not  at  all. 

368.  Mr.  OreenalL]  You  have  stated  that 
smoking  was  prohibited  in  the  mines  in  Belgium  ? 
— ^Entirely. 

369.  What  is  done  to  the  workman  who  is  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  smoking? — 'I hat  was  not 
one  of  the  objects  of  my  visit ;  I  did  not  inquire 
into  that. 

370.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  England  many 
of  the  accidents  in  mines  are  supposed  to  arise 
from  smoking  ? — Yes. 

371.  Would  you  visit  that  oflfenoe  by  a  legal 
penalty? — Most  decidedly,  because  it  leads  to 
the  ri^  of  life  every  time  it  occurs. 

372.  General  Dunne.]  How  long  do  the  Bel- 
gians stay  at  their  work  ? — Twelve  hours  a  day. 

373.  Do  they  take  the  Monday  holidays  that 
.the  English  workmen  do  ? — No. 

374.  They  only  take  the  holidays  of  their 
Church,  I  suppose  ? — Just  so ;  I  should  say  that 
lie  hewers,  the  pickmen,  do  not  work  the  same 
number  of  hours  in  all  the  mines  as  the  ordinary 
workmen  in  the  pit ;  they  do  there  as  they  do 
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here ;  they  do  as  much  as  they  like,  and  then 
leave  off. 

375.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  coal  they 
generally  raise  in  a  day  ? — No,  I  have  no  details 
on  that  point. 

376.  Mn  Bruce.']  That  must  depend  on  the 
thickness  of  the  vein,  must  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  must 
depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  vein. 

377.  General  Dunne.]  But  compared  with  the 
workpeople  here,  the  Belgians  do  not  raise  as 
much  coal,  do  th^  ? — No,  it  varies,  of  course. 

378.  I  think  1  understood  you  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Creed  with  regard  to  the  regulations  as  to 
the  age  of  the  children  working  in  the  Belgian 
mines  ? — I  merely  said  that  there  was  a  law 
which  prevented  children  from  working,  if  they 
are  less  than  10  years  of  age. 

379.  Is  there  any  limitation  of  the  time  that 
the  children  are  to  work  ? — No. 

380.  Nor  any  regulation  with  regard  to  their 
education  ? — No. 

381.  Mr.  Woods.]  With  regard  to  the  rock 
roof,  is  it  the  prevailing  character  of  the  mines 
in  Belgium  that  they  have  a  strong  rock  roof? — 
Yes ;  that  was  the  character  of  the  one  which  I 
visited. 

382.  Do  you  know  if  the  Belgian  mines  gene- 
rally have  better  roofs  than  the  English  mmes  ? 
— Generally  so,  I  understand. 

383.  Would  that  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
number  of  accidents,  tending  to  make  them  less  ? 
— Of  course. 

384.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  work- 
ing, are  the  mines  hot ;  do  the  men  work  with 
their  clothes  on,  or  without?— The  same  as  they 
do  with  us. 

385.  What  special  difiiculties  did  you  refer  to 
with  regard  to  that  pit  1,200  yards  deep  ? — I  do 
not  understand  what  they  are,  but  they  nave  had 
difficulties  which  they  hope  to  overcome. 

386.  Are  the  inspectors  in  chief  trained  in  any 
wav  for  their  duty  ? — They  are  educated  at  the 
colleges. 

387.  What  position  do  the  sub-inspectors  hold  ? 
— They  hold  the  same  position  as  the  chief  in- 
spectors, only  that  they  are  younger  men  who 
are  working  up. 

388.  Of  what  class  and  degree  are  the  aspi- 
rants ? — They  are  all  the  same  ;  they  are  all 
members  of  the  college,  and  they  have  to  take  a 
degree. 

389.  Would  you  say  that  their  position  in  the 
mine  was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  viewers' 
pupils  in  England ;  is  the  responsibility  thrown 
upon  them  somewhat  similar  ? — I  should  think  it 
was  pretty  much  the  same  thing ;  I  should  con- 
sider, as  a  whole,  that  tbe  mining  inspectors  in 
Belgium  have  a  higher  class  of  education  than 
the  mining  inspectors  here ;  they  have  a  more 
scientific  education. 

390.  With  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  mine, 
do  you  know  how  much  the  proportion  paid  to 
the  Government  is  ascertained? — ^I  take  it  that  it 
is  on  the  net  value  of  the  sales. 

391.  The  net  value  of  the  sales  at  the  pit's 
mouth  ?—  Yes ;  I  see  in  this  book  that  the  net 
value  was  104,500,000/.  in  the  year  1862,  and 
the  Redevance  fixe  373,876/.  This  Redevance 
fijce  does  not  apply  simply  to  the  value  of  the 
coal,  but  it  is  a  Redevance  fixe  in  totOy  therefore  I 
conclude  that  it  must  be  on  the  net  value. 

392.  If  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  is 
by  the  quantity  coming  out  of  the  pit's  mouth,  it 
is  requisite  that  the  owner  of  the  mine  should 


exercise  close  supervision  over  the  mode  of  work- 
ing ? — Necessarily. 

393.  Does  that  general  principle  obtain  in 
England,  or  is  the  mine  actually  sold  and  handed 
over  to  the  worker ;  what  would  you  say  was  the 
general  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  for  the 
royalty  in  England ;  is  it  that  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  the  sales  at  the  pits'  mouth,  or  is  it  by 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  mine  that  is 
left  unhewn  ? — I  take  it  that  it  is  the  quantity 
sold. 

394.  Chairman,]  Did  you  notice  whether  the 
work  was  tested  by  measure  or  weight  in  Bel- 

fium  ? — I  really  cannot  say ;  I  imagine  that  it  is 
y  weight. 

^  395.  Did  vou  see  any  weighing  machine  at  the 
pit's  mouth  ? — The  coals  were  loaded  off  direct 
mto  the  trucks,  and  then  weighed.  I  take  it  that 
the  hewers  of  the  coal  are  paid  by  measure  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  load  a  certain  number  of  small 
vans,  which  hold  6  or  7  cwt. 

396.  A  separate  account  is  kept  of  the  num- 
ber sent  up  in  every  working  ? — I  imagine  so. 

397.  You  heard  of  no  dissatisfaction  among  the 
workmen  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  measuring 
the  work?— No. 

398.  Did  you  talk  much  to  the  men?— No,  I 
only  spoke  to  two  or  three. 

399.  You  obtained  your  information  from  the 
inspectors  and  sub-managers  ?  —  I  spoke  to  the 
men  on  the  surface ;  they  spoke  01  being  very- 
happy  and  contented,  and  getting  very  good 
wages. 

400.  What  wages  do  they  get?— I  should  cor- 
rect that  remark  of  Mr.  Creed's,  with  regard  to 
the  wages;  the  men  actually  get  a  go<S  deal 
more  per  dajr ;  they  get  as  much  as  8*.  6d.  and 
9*.  per  day,  if  they  will  work;  that  is  to  say,  the 
hewers. 

401.  The  Belgian  hewer  does  get  8  s.  or  9 5. 
per  day  ? — Yes. 

402.  That  is  as  much  as  the  English  hewer 
can  get,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  as  much  as  he  will 
get,  not  as  much  as  he  can  get. 

403.  How  many  hours  would  a  Belgian  work 
to  get  that  ? — I  can  only  give  you  the  report  c£ 
the  inspector,  who  says  that  they  will  earn  so 
much  money  in  a  certain  time,  and  then  they  will 
do  no  more. 

404.  That  is  very  much  like  the  English  work- 
men ;  they  do  not  stay  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
hours,  do  they  ? — I  gather  that  the  hewers  do 
not 

405.  In  fact  there  is  no  rule  in  the  mines  on 
that  subject,  is  there  ? — There  is  a  rule,  but  they 
have  the  power  to  break  it,  because  they  get  so 
much  money. 

406.  When  the  hewer  has  worked  as  Icmg  as 
he  thinks  proper,  he  leaves,  I  suppose  ? — I  under- 
stand that  the  practice  differs  in  various  mines ; 
they  lie  down  and  do  no  more,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  come  up. 

407.  In  fact  they  must  stay  the  whole  of  the 
hours  ? — In  some  mines  it  is  so. 

408.  And  what  quantity  of  work  they  do  de- 
pends on  themselves  entirely  ? — Entirely. 

409.  There  is  thus  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  wages  of  the  Belgian  and  the  English 
hewers?— It  depends  on  the  district  and  the 
nature  of  the  colliery.  They  vary  as  much  as 
they  do  with  us ;  in  our  district  we  have  men 
who  may  get  ^s.  6d.  or  5s.  b,  day,  and  men 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  who  are  getting  7  *.,  8  *• , 
and  9*.  a  day.  / 
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410.  And  I  eu-^pose  the  same  thing  happens  in 
Belgium  ? — Yes. 

411.  Then  it  is  incorrefct  to  say  generally  that 
the  Belgian  miner  only  gets  half  the  wages 
that  the  English  miner  does  ?— Speaking  merely 
of  the  hewers,  the  information  given  by  the  in- 
spector was,  that  when  they  get  17  s  or  20  5.  a 
week,  they  will  do  no  more. 

412.  But  they  might  earn  SOs.  or  405.  a  week 
if  they  liked  ? — The  hewers  might. 

413.  What  are  the  rates  by  which  the  work- 
men are  paid ;  is  it  by  the  week,  or  by  the  day. 
I  mean  those  that  have  to  drive  the  wagon  ? — 
That  is  done  in  some  parts  chiefly  by  girls  and 
women;  hurriers. 

414.  What  do  they  get  ?— From  ls.6d.  to  2*. 
a  day. 

415.  They  are  mostly  girls  ? — Yes. 

416.  But  what  does  a  man  employed  at  the  pit 
get? — Two  and  sixpence  a  day  to  35.  4<f. 

417.  For  12  hours'  work  ?— Yes  for  12  hours' 
work. 

418.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee? — I  wish  the 
Committee  to  know  that  the  main  point  which 
we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  Belgium  was,  if 
boys  and  women  were  allowed  to  work  freely 
without  the  interference  of  the  Government,  or 
anybody  else. 

419.  Did  you  ascertain  that? — Yes. 

420.  I  thought  you  corrected  Mr.  Creed  when 
he  said  that  there  was  no  restriction  with  re- 
gard to  age? — Except  that  restriction  there  is 
none. 

421.  There  is  no  restriction  with  regard  to 
hoiurs  ? — None. 

422.  And  no  obligation  to  send  the  boys  to 
school  ? — None. 

423.  Has  not  the  employment  of  women  fallen 
into  disuse  ? — In  the  Lifege  district  it  has. 

424.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  among  the  better 
class  of  workmen  that  it  is  better  not  to  have 
women  employed  in  the  pit? — In  the  Lifege 
district  that  feeling  is  growing.  I  may  add  that 
the  Committee  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  chief 
of  the  ventilation  is  done  by  extraction,  but  both 
systems  are  employed. 

425.  Both  extraction  and  propulsion  ? — Yes. 

426.  With  very  little  of  the  furnace  ?— With 
Tery  little  of  the  furnace. 

427.  The  furnace  is  growing  into  disuse? — 
Yes. 

428.  Did  they  tell  you  the  reason  why  they 
gave  up  the  furnace  ? — ^They  consider  the  other 
more  economical ;  at  least  the  writer  of  this  book 
condemns  the  English  system  because  it  is  ex- 
travagant and  a  waste  of  fuel. 

429.  But  in  what  respect  do  they  consider  their 
own  system  superior  ? — In  the  saving  of  the  coal 
that  is  burnt  in  the  fires,  in  the  first  place,  and  in 
getting  a  better  amount  of  ventilation. 

430.  They  think  that  their  system  is  cheaper 
and  more  effectual  ? — Yes. 

431.  But  they  use  a  good  deal  of  coal  for 
propelling  the  engines? — It  is  comparatively 
small. 

432.  Is  not  one  of  the  reasons  for  not  employ- 
ing the  furnace  ventilation  safety,  inasmuch  as  it 
prevents  the  ignition  of  the  gas  at  the  furnace  ? 
— That  was  one  reason. 

433.  They  have  stringent  regulations  to  pre- 
vent the  return  air  coming  in  contact  with  the 
furnace  ? — Yes. 

434.  Mr.  Woods.']  Is  it  within  your  knowledge 
0.74. 


that  many  furnaces  in  England  are  supplied  with       Mr.  W. 
fresh  air  taken  direct  to  them,  without   being      Withamsy 
burnt  by  the  ffas  ? — Yes.  jun. 

435.  And  that  the  foul  air  is  not  taken  over       ^"17" 
the  furnace  at  all  ?— Certainly.  ^6  Marcli 

436.  Is  it  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  ven-         1^07. 
tilation  by  machinery,  in  whatever  way  that  it 

should  be  intermittent? — Yes. 

437.  How  do  they  meet  that  difficulty  in  Bel- 
gium ?— By  getting  an  extra  volume. 

438.  Is  there  a  cessation  of  the  propulsion  or 
exhaustion  at  times  during  the  24  hours  ? — No ; 
because  by  working  double  cylinders,  they  keep 
up  a  permanent  motion  with  the  fan. 

439.  How  do  they  supply  a  continuous  work- 
ing of  the  fan  ? — By  keepmg  the  engine  working 
constantly. 

440.  Does  it  never  require  repair  ? — I  imagine 
it  must  require  repair;  they  had  two  at  the 
works  where  we  were;  two  fans  and  two  en- 
gines. 

441.  Which  is  the  most  prevailing  plan,  pro- 
pulsion or  exhaustion  ? — I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

442.  Chairman.']  As  the  general  result  of  your 
visit  to  Belgium,  have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  for  the  guidance  of  the  English  coal 
workers? — No,  I  do  not  see  that  the  mine  owners 
of  England  could  do  more  than  they  are  doing 
for  their  own  interest ;  if  it  is  found  to  be  more 
economical  to  work  either  fans  or  exhaustion 
cylinders,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  adopted, 
because  economy  is  a  very  necessary  process 
just  now. 

443.  General  Dunne.]  Could  you  give  the 
Committee  an  approximation  to  what  a  ton  of 
coal  costs  in  production,  and  what  it  costs  at  the 
pit's  mouth  in  England  ? — No ;  not  one  of  any 
practical  value. 

444.  Mr.  Bruce.]^  According  to  the  calculation 
you  gave  us,  one  m  181  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  England  was  killed  ? — That  is  what  I 
find  in  the  three  years  given  here  in  this  Belgian 
book. 

445.  I  see  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Mining 
Inspectors  of  England,  the  number  of  coal  miners, 
per  census  of  1861,  is  given  at  282,000,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  during  that  year  at  984 ;  that 
would  give  about  one  death  in  300  ? — Yes. 

446.  You  are  quoting  from  a  Belgian  authority  ? 
— Yes ;  a  Belgian  report  on  English  coal  work- 

447.  The  Belgian  authority  appears  to  be 
palpably  contradicted  by  the  facts  given  in  the 
return  of  our  mine  inspectors  ? — Yes  ;  the 
returns  made  now  by  our  inspectors  differ  very 
materially  from  the  returns  made  seven  years 
ago ;  the  rate  of  death  is  very  much  less  than  it 
was  seven  years  ago. 

448.  But  the  report  to  which  I  direct  your 
attention  gives  the  number  of  miners  six  years 
ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  deaths 
was  a  little  under  1,000,  whereas  the  number  of 
deaths  which  you  quoted  is  a  little  over  1,000, 
so  that  the  elements  of  calculation  remain  very 
much  the  same  ? — The  number  given  here  of  the 
miners  killed  annually,  distributed  over  those 
three  years,  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  is  1062,  or 
say  one  for  every  181. 

449.  But  that  1  in  181  is  clearly  wrong,  be- 
cause in  the  year  1861  there  were  282,000  work- 
men employed,  and  the  number  in  1862  and  1863 
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Mr.  JV.       would  probably  have  been  greater? — The  figures  Yes ;  but  the  distinction  is  clearly  made  in  the 

JFilliams,     in  my  book  are  miners  actually  killed  by  explo-  heading  of  the  columns. 

jun.         sion  of  gases,  1*16  per  thouscmd,  and  from  other  452.  Is  it  not  clear  that  those  Belgian  figures 

TTT    .      accidents,  5' 5.  must   be  palpably  erroneous  ?— I  imagine    that 

^  1867^^^         ^^^'  ^^^1^  ^^*  ^^  ^'^^  be  included  in  the  they  must  be  very  erroneous ;  I  gave  those  figures 

' '        6*5  ? — No ;  that  is  "  divers  accidents."  as  being  the  only  report  which  I  had  witii  me  of 

451.  But  explosion  is  an  accident,  is  it  not  ? —  the  number  of  workmen  killed  in  Belgium. 
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Tuesday y  \Atk  May  1867- 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Bruce. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton. 

Mr.  William  Orme  Foster. 

Mr.  Greenall. 


Mr.  Kinnaiid. 
Mr.  LiddelL 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Powell. 


CHARLES  NEATE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 


Joseph  Dickinson,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


453.  Chairman^]  You  went  by  direction  of 
the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Oaks  Colliery  explosion,  did 
you  not  ? — I  did. 

454.  Did  the  result  of  your  inquiry  lead  you 
to  alter  the  opinion  that  you  have  previously  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  best  methods  of  inspection  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

456.  I  observe  that  at  the  close  of  your  Report 
you  refer  with  assent  to  what  you  had  previously 
said  upon  that  point? — I  do. 

456.  Did- the  inquiry  brinff  to  your  knowledge 
any  circumstances  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  mine  which  you  thought  that  the  pre- 
vious visit  of  an  inspector  might  have  prevented  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  visit  of  an  inspector  to 
that  mine  would  have  done  any  good  unless  he 
had  attacked  the  system  of  working.  The  mine 
was  carried  on  under  the  ablest  management; 
there  seemed  to  be  no  want  of  any  appliance ; 
everything  that  money  and  skill  could  do  appeared 
to  have  been  done ;  but  the  system  appears  to  me 
to  be  bad,  and  until  that  system  of  working  is 
altered  I  have  very  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
that  those  serious  explosions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bamsley  will  continue. 

457.  How  long  previously  to  the  accident  had 
the  inspector  visited  the  mine? — I  cannot  say 
exactly  how  many  years,  but  it  was  some  years 
before. 

468.  You  object,  do  you  not,  to  the  more  fre- 
quent visits  of  inspectors,  or  indeed,  I  may  say,  to 
any  inspection  at  all  ? — I  do  not  object  to  any  in- 
spection at  all ;  I  approve  of  the  present  system 
of  inspection. 

459.  But  should  you  not  call  the  system,  as 
you  understand  it,  rather  a  system  of  supervision 
than  of  inspection  ? — Yes. 

460.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  good 
in  the  inspectors  spontaneously  going  down  and 
inspecting  the  mines? — I  do  not;  because  it 
^nrould  take  such  an  inunense  number,  and  would 
take  away  from  the  responsibility  of  the  manar 
gers^  that  I  think  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

461.  Supposing  that  there  had  been  defects  in 
the  management  of  this  mine,  either  as  to  the 
size  of  the  air-shafts  or  as  to  the  distance  that  the 
furnace  was  from  the  back  air-course,  or  as  to 
the  proper  means  of  carrying  on  a  current  of  air; 
these  were  tilings  that  an  inspector  might,  if  they 
had  existed,  have  observed  m  his  inspection  ? — 
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The  evidence  does  not  show  that  there  was  any  j^  Dickinson 
defect  in  these  respects.  Esq. 

462.  "Without  going  into  that  evidence,  sup-         

posing  there  had  been  such  defects  in  the  ma-       14  May 
nagement  of  that  or  any  other  mine,  would  those         1867. 
deiects  have  been  obvious  to  the  eye  of  a  compe- 
tent inspector  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

463.  If  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  owner 
of  the  mine  to  those  defects,  do  you  conceive 
that  that  would  have  diminished  the  responsibility 
of  the  owner  ? — No. 

464.  Would  it  not  have  increased  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  owner? — In  that  way  it  would. 

465.  In  what  way,  then,  do  you  say  that  more 
frequent  inspection  would  discharge  the  owner 
from  responsibility  ? — The  extent  of  the  collieries 
of  this  country  is  such,  that  it  would  be  impos«ble 
to  penetrate  every  part  of  each  colliery  unless 
you  had  as  many  inspectors  as  you  have  managers, 
and  unless  you  had  all  the  under-managers  of  the 
colliery  in  communication  with  you,  informing  you 
of  everything  that  was  going  on  as  the  managers 
are  informed.  Indeed,  under  the  present  system, 
every  man  in  the  pit  is,  as  it  were,  a  channel  to 
convey  information  to  the  managers. 

466.  My  question  did  not  suppose  that  the  in- 
spector was  to  see  that  the  different  men  in  the 
collieries  did  their  duty,  but  merely  that  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  mine  were  such  that, 
with  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  men  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  the  work,  all  the  safety  had 
been  obtained  that  was  compatible  with  the  nature 
of  the  case  ? — It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  work- 
men to  call  the  attention  of  the  inspector  to  any 
danger  that  may  be  existing  in  the  mine.  Only 
so  recently  as  last  Friday  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  dangerous  colliery. 

467.  i  ou  admit,  as  I  understand,  that  the  fact 
of  an  in/pector  calling  the  attention  of  the  mana- 
ger or  owner  of  a  colliery  to  some  defect  in  his 
arrangements,  does  not  diminish,  but  increases 
the  responsibility  of  such  colliery  owner? — So 
long  as  you  get  at  the  exact  spot  where  the  dan- 
ger exists,  but  there  are  so  many  spots  where 
danger  might  exists  that  you  would  never  find 
them  all  out. 

468.  Supposing  that,  instead  of  having  to  re- 
port that  the  general  arrangements  of  the  colliery 
were  unsatisfactory,  you  had  to  report  that  they 
were  perfectly  satisfactory,  do  you  think  that  that 
might  diminish  the  responsibility  ? — We  had  better 
not  do  that ;  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

B  4.  469.  The 
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469.  The  owner  of  the  colliery  would  then  be 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  his  colliery  ?— Yes,  and 
he  would  relax  in  his  efforts. 

470.  In  that  case,  supposing  you  commended 
the  owners'  arrangements,  they  might  feel  dis- 
charged from  responsibility ;  but  would  not  that 
increase  the  responsibility  of  those  who  had  the 
actual  working  of  the  mine? — I  do  not  think  that 
commending  the  owners  for  their  care,  as  a  rule, 
does  good,  but  the  contrary. 

471.  When  you  find  fault  with  the  general 
arrangements,  you  admit,  do  you  not,  that  that 
increases  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  owner  ? 
— If  you  point  out  any  specific  neglect,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  that  increases  this  respon- 
siblity. 

472.  When  you  generally  approve  of  the  ar- 
rangements, that  throws  an  mcreased  respon- 
sibility upon  the  actual  managers ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  justification  of  the  actual  manager  or  under- 
ground manager  of  a  colliery  would  be  that  the 
arrangements  were  defective,  but  that  he  did  all 
that  he  could  with  the  powers  and  appliances  that 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  thskt  would  be 
the  excuse  which  he  would  urge,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

473.  But  if  all  the  powers  and  appliances  were 
the  best  that  circXimstances  could  admit  of,  that 
would  increase  his  responsibility,  would  it  not? — 
I  do  not  see  how  it  would  increase  his  respon- 
sibility. 

474.  Supposing  that  the  air-way  was  suflSciently 
wide,  that  all  the  appliances  were  perfect,  and 
that  the  means  of  bratticing  and  carrying  on  the 
ventilation  were  liberally  and  abunaantly  sup- 
plied by  the  owners  of  the  mine,  would  not  that 
increase  the  responsibility  of  the  underground 
manager  to  see  to  the  proper  use  of  all  those 
means  and  appliances  ? — ^It  would  be  an  evidence 
that  he  was  using  them. 

475.  I  mean  that  it  would  take  away  from  him 
the  ground  of  excuse  which  he  would  have  if 
those  means  had  not  been  placed  at  his  disposal  ? 
— That  is  as  between  the  owcers  and  the  manager. 

476.  But  as  between  the  manager  and  those 
who  might  have  suffered  from  his  neglect,  sup- 
posing an  action  were  brought  against  him  by 
the  widows,  or  the  representatives  of  those  who 
suffered  from  an  explosion,  would  not  it  be  an 
answer  that  he  had  done  the  best  that  he  could 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal  ? — K  he  had  been 
using  all  necessary  skill,  care,  and  judgment, 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  an  action  against 
him. 

477.  I  gather  from  your  answers  that,  if  an 
inspector  makes  an  unfavourable  report  of  the 
general  aiTangements  of  a  colliery,  it  increases 
the  responsibility  of  the  owner ;  but  that  if  he 
makes  a  favourable  report  of  the  general  aiTange- 
ments  of  the  mine,  it  increases  the  responsibility 
of  the  manager? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
increase  the  responsibility  of  the  manager,  because 
we  do  not  make  favourable  reports.  If  we  go 
to  a  colliery,  and  find  that  they  are  not  complying 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  sei've  a  notice  in 
writing  upon  them,  it  increases  their  responsi- 
bility by  adding  a  fixed  amount  to  the  penalties, 
an  amount  of  1  /.  per  day  for  each  day  that  the 
omission  remains  unremedied. 

478.  Then  the  absence  of  any  censure  would 
be  taken  as  an  approval,  would  it  not? — It  might 
be  so  construed,  but  it  is  better  to  let  them  con- 
strue it  than  to  tell  it  them  directly. 


479.  Are  the  duties  of  a  manager  well  defined, 
and  are  they  generally  the  same  in  all  mines  ? — 
No,  they  are  not. 

480.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
and  possible  that  the  duties  of  the  managers  of 
mines  should  be  more  defined  than  they  are  ? — 
Yes,  1  thiak  that  that  might  be  advantageously 
done. 

481.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  both  pos- 
sible and  desirable  that  they  should  be  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  regulations  made  in 
pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament? — I  think 
that  it  would  be  very  diflScult  to  do  so. 

482.  Have  you  looked  over  the  evidence  in 
the  case  of  the  Talke  o'  th'  Hill  explosion  ? — I 
read  most  of  it  as  it  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

483.  Should  you  agree  that  this  was  a  proper 
view  of  the  duties  of  a  general  manager,  as  given 
by  Mr.  George  Johnson,  the  company's  general 
manager,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  Mr. 
NichoUs,"  who  was  the  underffround  manager, 
*'  took  the  responsibility  of  the  underground 
workings,  unless  anv  considerable  expense  had 
to  be  incurred,  and  then  he  consulted  me ;  if  any- 
thing were  done  in  the  pit  which  ought  not  to  be 
done,  he  would  be  responsible.  Supposing  it 
were  necessarv  to  have  a  second  pit  down  to  the 
bottom,  the  directors  would  look  to  me  to  see 
that  that  was  done,  and  so  far  I  should  be  re- 
sponsible. As  general  manager,  I  should  have 
to  see  that  Nicholls  did  it  NichoUs  would  use 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  driving  of  levels.  As 
far  as  the  general  management  is  concerned,  I 
am  not  held  responsible  for  what  is*  done  in  the 
pit  beyond  the  sinking  the  shafts  "  ? — I  should  say 
that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  view. 

484.  Should  you  sav  that  it  was  a  correct 
view  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  whom  the  ma- 
nager is  and  what  his  duties  are.  If  he  is  a  ma- 
nager who  has  a  very  large  number  of  collieries 
and  works  committed  to  his  chaise,  he  can  only 
deal  with  the  leading  points,  and  he  must  trust 
to  those  under  him  to  carry  out  the  detail. 

485.  That  is  rather  a  reason  for  not  putting 
too  much  upon  one  manager,  is  it  not  ?— If  you 
put  too  much  upon  him,  he  cannot  do  it;  and  I 
always  find  it  best  in  practice  to  put  duties  on 
to  a  person  that  he  can  perform,  and  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  them. 

486.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  manager  in  tMs 
case  i^  right  in  thinking  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  was  done  underground  ? — It 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  arrangement 
that  was  made  between  his  employers  and  him- 
self. 

487.  Might  it  not  also  depend  upon  the  duties 
that  were  cast  upon  the  manager  by  the  law  of 
the  country? — As 'principal  agent,  he  would  be 
responsible  for  the  penalties  under  the  Inspection 
Act,  and  to  that  extent  it  would  react  and  in- 
duce him  to  see  that  he  had  a  competent  person 
under  him  to  carry  out  those  duties,  or  at  all 
events  that  is  the  intention. 

488.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chant ships,  the  master  of  the  ship  must  obtain 
a  certificate?  —  Yes,  and  I  believe  the  mates 
also. 

489.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
might  be  desirable  to  apply  a  similar  regulation 
to  the  managers  of  mines  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

490.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  upon  the 
subject  ?— I  agree  with  the  answer  which  I  think 
Mr.  Moore  gave  to  a  similar  question  when  he 
was  examined  before  a  Committee   last  year, 

which 
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which  was,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  re- 
Quired  in  a  manager  than  what  could  be  elicited 
from  him  merely  by  an  examination;  for  in- 
stance, he  requires  in  the  management  of  men  a 
great  amount  of  tact  and  firmness. 

491.  My  question  was  not  with  reference  to 
examination,  but  to  general  fitness  ? — Those  are 
all  points  that  are  essential  in  a  manager,  and 
which  could  not  be  elicited  by  an  examiner. 

492.  Do  you  think  that  a  certificate  of  fitness 
for  management  might  be  grounded  partly  upon 
examination,  and  partly  upon  testimonials  ? — A 
system  of  examination  of  that  kind  might,  per- 
haps, be  adopted. 

493.  Witnout  giving  too  much  prominence  to 
examination,  you  mi^t  admit  that  the  know- 
leilge  elicited  by  examination  is  one  test  of  fit- 
ness, but  you  might  require  testimonials  and 
knowledge  of  what  the  person  presented  for  the 
office  of  manager  had  previously  done  before  you 
granted  him  a  certificate,  supposing  that  it  rested 
with  the  inspectors  to  grant  certificates  ? — If  the 
inspector  haa  to  grant  a  certificate  to  a  manager, 
that  manager  would  hold,  as  it  were,  a  diploma 
of  his  competency,  and  it  would  be  a  document 
that  would  very  likely  be  handed  in  as  evidence 

Xinst  you,  in  the  event  of  your  having  here- 
r  to  find  fault  with  any  act  that  that  manager 
might  have  been  doing. 

494.  Whoever  is  intrusted  with  the  office  of 
inspector  must  take  the  chance  of  being  blamed 
for  making  a  mistake,  must  he  not  ? — I  think  it 
is  better  to  let  the  inspector  view  things  in  a 
more  disinterested  manner  than  to  deal  with 
managers  to  whom  be  has  granted  certificates  of 
competency. 

495.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  inspector  would 
be  disposed  to  view  with  too  favourable  an  eye 
the  conduct  of  a  manager  to  whom  he  had  given 
a  certificate  ? — I  think  it  would  act  so. 

496.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  check  upon  that 
manager  to  know  that  he  would  be  liable  to  have 
his  certificate  taken  away  or  suspended  for  any 
mismanagement? — Yes,  it  would,  but  there  is  a 
system  of  checks  now ;  for  instaunce,  the  taking 
proceedinj^s  before  the  magistrates  for  the  penalty 
IS  in  itseli  as  strong  a  censure  as  you  can  possibly 
have  upon  anv  manager.  It  is  not  the  mere 
penalty  that  they  pay,  but  it  is  the  reflection 
which  is  cast  upon  ^eir  management,  and  that  is 
what  they  feel  most. 

497.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  would  feel 
the  suspension  of  a  certificate  a  little  more  ? — K 
you  wish  to  have  a  stronger  test,  we  have  even 
that  in  the  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

498.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
get  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  as  it  is  to  get  a 
conviction  before  a  judge,  for  in  nearly  every 
case  where  there  is  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  the 
bill  is  either  ignored  or  the  person  is  acquitted  in 
some  way. 

499.  ifr.  Bruce,'\  When  you  speak  of  a  con 
viction  of  manslaughter  the  verdict  can  only  be 
given  after  the  bill  has  been  found  ? — I  mean  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner^s  jury. 

500.  Chairman.']  Then  the  responsibility  of 
the  manager,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sent appUcation  of  the  law,  sits  very  lightly  upon 
him? — 'There  are  some  individualjB  upon  whom 
any  responsibility  sits  lightly;  and  there  are 
others  who  really  feel  their  responsibility  and  act 
aoeordii^ly. 

501.  Then,  you  would  trust  chiefly,  as  an  in- 
0.74. 
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ducement  to  the  manager  to  do  his  duty,  to  the  J.Dickinson, 

sensitiveness  of  his  own  conscience  ?— I   think         Esq. 

that  that  has  a  great  eflect,  and  I  think  that  the 

check  which  is  ^ven  upon  a  manager  by  the 

system  of  inspection,  knowing  that  the  inspector 

may  be  called  in  to  see  any  day  what  he  is  doing, 

is  a  great  check  upon  him.     And  I  observe  also 

this ;    I  know  not  only  the  mines  in  our  own 

country,  but  I  have  visited  those  both  of  Belgium, 

France,  and  Germany,  and  I  find  that  our  work 

is  really  done  better  than  it  is  in  any  of  those 

countries. 

502.  You  stated  that  there  are  many  other 
things  besides  knowledge  that  can  be  tested  by 
examination,  requisite  to  constitute  a  good  ma- 
nager ;  is  not  that  equally  true  in  the  case  of  a 
master  of  a  ship  ? — Not  quite  equally.  In  the 
first  place,  a  master  must  understand  navigation, 
and  a  mate  should  understand  navigation  also,  in 
the  event  of  anything  happening  to  the  master. 
If  there  was  no  one  on  board  the  ship  who  could 
fix  the  position  of  the  vessel,  they  would  not  know 
her  latitude  and  longitude. 

503.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
definite  scientific  knowledge  which  the  master  of 
a  ship  must  have  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

504.  In  a  greater  deffree,  do  you  think,  than 
any  amount  ot  definite  knowledge  that  the  ma- 
nager of  a  colliery  need  have  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
in  the  instance  which  I  have  named. 

505.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  the  manager  of 
a  colliery  should  be  acquainted  with  the  most 
recent  discoveries  respecting  the  nature  of  gases, 
and  the  mode  of  dealmg  wi3i  them  ? — As  a  rule, 
the  managers  are  acquamted  with  gases,  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  those  people  who  criticise 
them. 

506.  But  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  devise  some  test  of  fitness  which 
should  be  the  ground  of  a  certificate  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  there  might  be  such  an  examination. 

507.  I  do  not  mean  an  examination  only,  but  a 
test ;  because  an  examination  is  only  a  part  of  it  ? 
— I  think  there  might  be  such  a  test,  but  as  I 
have  said,  that  test  would  have  to  be  applied  by 
different  persons  than  those  by  whom  such  tests 
would  be  previously  applied. 

508.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  think  that  the 
^inspectors  would  be  the  proper  persons  to  give 
^such  certificates? — I  think  that  the  examiners,  or 

testers  (if  you  prefer  the  word)  who  have  previ- 
ously tested  those  who  have  had  to  pass  an 
examination,  have  been  chiefly  such  men  as  the 
person  who  was  examined  could  have  twisted 
round  his  finger  and  thumb. 

509.  You  have  put  in  a  paper,  for  which  the 
Committee  are  much  obliged  to  you,  as  to  the 
mode  of  managing  mines,  or  rather  as  to  the 
system  of  inspection  and  supervision  of  mines 
which  they  have  in  France :  where  do  you  get 
this  paper  from? — I  had  it  from  one  of  the 
Frendi  engineers  who  was  visiting  this  country 
to  see  our  mines. 

510.  In  that  paper  you  state  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  mines  belongs  to  the  department  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Public 
Works,  under  whom  there  is  a  council,  consist- 
ing of  inspectors  of  mines,  and  one  engineer  in 
chief,  as  secretary,  who  determine  all  matters  re- 
lating to  mines  ? — That  is  so. 

511.  Then,  thirdly,  you  say  that  they  are 
about  10  inspectors  of  mines,  and  that  there 
are  two  classes.  Are  those  inspectors  of  mines 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  second  para- 

C  graph?— 
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J.  Dickinson,  graph  ?— Yes,  that  is  so ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
Esq.         the  10  who  form  the  council. 
— —  512.  And  that  council  is    divided    into   two 

14  May      classes  ? — Yes,  about  one-half  of  each  class. 
1867.  513.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  difference  be- 

tween the  classes  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  is 
in  point  of  seniority  of  appointment. 

514.  With  regard  to  those  inspectors  of  mines, 
how  are  they  selected,  and  what  are  the  condi- 
tions of  their  appointment? — They  hare  first  to 
^nter  the  JEcole  Pofytechnique^  and  on  entering 
that  they  must  be  between  16  and  20  years  of 
age ;  and  before  going  into  that  Ecole  Polytech'- 
niquey  they  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  che* 
mistry  of  metals,  and  physics.  The  lectures  at 
the  school  last  two  years,  and  after  those  two 
years  there  is  another  examination,  on  the  lec- 
tures given  during  those  two  years,  and  a  list  is 
arranged  according  to  the  merit  of  the  candidates ; 
and  according  to  their  rank  in  that  list,  each 
candidate  may  select  between  the  following  situa- 
tions in  the  service  of  the  Government :  engineers 
of  mines,  which  is  the  object  which  they  all  aim 
at ;  engineers  of  bridges  and  roads  (namely,  ar- 
tillery engineering  and  military  engineering). 
During  the  two  years  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
each  pupil  pays  1,000  francs  a  year ;  and  without 
going  into  all  the  regulations  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  I  may  say  that  for  the  first  examination, 
before  entering,  there  are  about  800  candidates, 
of  whom  about  120  are  selected. 

515.  The  next  class  is  50  or  more  engineers-in- 
chief ;  must  they  be  also  pupils  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  ? — As  I  understand,  they  all  pass 
through  this  severe  examination. 

516.  Then,  those  inspectors  of  mines  and  en- 

fineers-in-chief  are  the  picked   pupils  of   the 
Polytechnic  School  ? — Yes,  and  those  pupils  are 
Tcally  picked  men  to  begin  with, 

517.  And  this  being  the  favourite  service,  they 
may  be  considered,  may  they  not,  as  the  first  men 
of  the  Polytechnic  School  ? — ^That  is  so.  I  think 
that  that  class  have  the  best  pay,  but  I  am  not 
sure  about  that. 

518.  Then,  in  addition  to  those  50  or  more 
engineers-in-chief,  there  is  Class  5,  consisting  of 
about  150  engineers  of  mines,  all  of  whom  are 
educated  severely  ? — Yes ;  they  have  all  passed 
those  severe  examinations. 

519.  Do  you  mean  that  those  150  engineers 
of  mines  are  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School  ? — 
Yes,  all  of  them  have  been  so ;  I  was  going  to 
say  that  after  passing  those  examinations,  after  a 
certain  term  of  years  they  become  engineers  of 
mines,  and  so  go  on  in  rotation  till  they  become 
engineers  in  chief,  and  pass  their  way  up  to  be 
inspectors  of  mines. 

520.  Mr.  LiddelLI  Will  you  go  on  to  state 
the  practical  education  which  those  men  receive 
after  leaving  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  ^i — After 
the  time  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  tne  pupils  are 
appointed  eUves  ingenieurs  au  corps  imperial  des 
mines.  They  receive  1,500  francs  a  year,  and  are 
obliged  to  attend  for  three  years  the  lectures  of  the 
School  of  IVlines  at  Paris.  The  lectures  are  on 
mining,  metallurffv,  geology,  mineralogy,  chemis- 
try, and  the  buildmg  of  bridges,  of  railways,  aiid 
all  other  engineering.  After  each  year,  there 
are  some  examinations  on  the  lectures  given 
during  the  last  year.  The  lectures  begin  the 
first  year  in  November,  and  last  up  to  the  end 
of  August.  From  the  beginning  of  September 
to  the  beginning  of  November  there  are  holidays. 


The  second  year  the  lectures  extend  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  the  pupils  are  obliged 
to  travel  in  France  to  see  the  mines  and  the 
manufactures.  The  third  year  the  lectures  ex- 
tend like  the  second,  and  the  pupils  are  obliged 
to  travel  three  months  abroad.  On  their  return 
to  Paris  the  pupils  must  give  some  papers  on 
what  they  have  seen  on  their  way.  After  the 
three  years  of  school,  the  pupils  are  appointed 
engineers,  and  sent  into  the  departments  under 
the  direction  of  the  engineer-in-chief  for  that 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  mines, 
to  prevent  accidents,  to  ascertain  the  royalty  to 
be  paid  to  the  Government,  and  to  send  to  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  yearly,  statistics  on  the 
production  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  &c.,  in  their  dis- 
trict, and  also,  sometimes,  to  make  the  geological 
maps  and  the  analyses  asked  by  the  managers  of 
works  or  mines.  The  royalty  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government  is,  according  to  the  law,  5  per  cent, 
of  the  net  profits  of  the  mines,  and  10  francs  per 
square  kilometre  of  surface.  Those  10  francs 
are  to  be  paid,  whether  the  mine  is  worked  or 
not.  The  concession  of  the  mine  is  for  ever,  but, 
if  the  mine  is  not  worked,  the  Government  may 
take  again  the  property,  and  give  it  to  another. 
The  concession  of  a  mine  by  the  Government 
may  be  sold  like  another  property,  but  only  in 
the  whole,  and  not  a  part  of  it,  nor  can  two  con- 
cessions be  united,  unless  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government. 

521.  Chairman,^  Who  is  it  that  visits  the 
mines  in  this  claas  of  10  inspectors? — The  en- 
gineers act  entirely  under  the  chief  engineer; 
they  visit  each  mine  at  least,  once  a  year,  but 
they  do  not  go  into  all  the  workings.  The  en- 
gineers-in-chief occasionally  ^o  down  the  pits, 
but  only  in  case  of  a  severe  accident,  or  something 
unusual  has  taken  place.  The  inspectors  eac£ 
year  travel  in-  their  districts,  and  mi^e  a  report 
to  the  Minister ;  and  they  all  reside  at  Paris ; 
and  the  Minister  makes  an  annual  report  to  the 
Emperor. 

522.  Then  the  inspectors  do  not  go  down  the 
mine? — The  inspectors  do  not,  except  on  some 
very  extraordinary  occasions. 

523.  Supposing  that  a  great  accident  should 
happen  in  France,  such  as  we  have  had  in  tliis 
country,  in  what  way  is  the  inquiry  conducted  ? 
— That  I  cannot  answer. 

524.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
by  one  of  the  10  inspectors  or  one  of  the  chief 
en^neers? — I  do  not  know  tlieir  means  of  in- 
quiry. 

525.  From  your  experience  of  the  wsy  in 
which  such  inquiries  are  conducted  in  England, 
are  you  satisfied  as  to  the  impartiality  of  the 
jurors  ? — Yes. 

526.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  general  expe- 
rience ? — Yes,  it  is.  I  think  that  the  coroner's 
inquiry  is  an  inquiry  which  is  very  well  suited  to 
this  country.  There  are  a  dozen  of  people,  some- 
times from  one  township,  and  in  some  otihter  in- 
stances from  three  townships,  collected  together, 
and  it  seems  a  very  proper  tribunal. 

527.  Is  not  this  one  of  your  objections  to  make 
frequent  inspection,  that  in  the  case  of  any  acci* 
dent  the  inspector  would  have  an  interest  in  show- 
ing that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  that  the  mine 
was  in  a  proper  condition?  —  That  is  merely 
the  fringe  (k  the  thing ;  the  great  objection  that 
I  make  is  that  it  would  place  the  responsibility 
upon  the  inspector,  and  would  haye  the  effect  of 
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lessening  the  responsibility  upon  the  owners  and 
managers^  and  in  that  way  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

528.  But  you  have  stated,  have  you  not,  as  an 
observation,  that  the  inspector  would  find  him- 
self personally  interested  in  defending  the  man- 
agement of  the  mine  ? — When  you  have  reduced 
it  to  that  mere  thread,  of  course  that  is  a  little 
portion  of  it,  but  so  small  a  portion  that  it  is 
really  nothing  compared  with  the  whole. 

529.  Supposing  we  had  a  board  of  chief  in- 
spectors, in  England,  to  whom  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  inferior  or  ordinary  inspectors  to 
make  their  report,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be 
generally  to  superintend  the  ^ciency  of  tlie  in- 
spection, and  to  conduct  any  inquiry  that  might 
be  instituted  into  such  catastrophes  as  occur  from 
time  to  time,  do  you  not  consider  that  that  might 
lead  to  increased  efficiency  of  inspection  ? — If  you 
wish  to  have  such  a  system  of  inspection  as  that, 
I  have  no  personal  objection  to  it. 

530.  Putting  out  of  view  your  personal  feeling 
on  the  point,  do  you  concdve  that  tiie  efficiency 
of  inspection  mi^ht  be  increased  by  having  a 
central  board  of  inspectors,  or  a  central  board  in 
London,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  the 
ordinary  inspectors  did  their  duty? — ^We  have 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  staff  of  the 
Home  Office,  who  appear  to  be  a  most  efficient 
head,  I  should  say  quite  as  ^cient  a  head  as  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  in  France. 

531.  But  I  presume  the  coujicil  of  inspectors, 
in  France,  are  those  who  practically  superintend 
the  inspection  of  the  mines,  and  see  that  it  is  effi- 
ciently done,  and  not  the  Minister  ? — They  deter- 
mine all  matters  relating  to  mines. 

532.  Naturally,  as  an  officer  of  the  Home  Office, 
yon  woidd  not  like  to  say  that  the  inspection 
might  be  more  efficientiy  superintended  by  dis- 
tinct boards  than  it  is  now  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
we  could  have  a  better  head  than  the  Home 
OflSce. 

533.  Virtually,  the  inspection  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  H(»ne  Office,  is 
it  not? — The  two  Under  Secretaries  see  to  it,  and 
then  there  is  the  chief  clerk,  who  attends  to  the 
matter  as  well. 

534.  But  the  Under  Secretaries  may  vary  very 
much  in  their  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to 
mining,  may  they  not  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  them  know  nothing  about  it. 

535.  Mr.  Liddell.']  In  the  early  part  of  your 
evidence  you  gave  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  the  Oaks  Colliery  had  not  been  inspected  for 
s<Mne  years ;  is  that  a  correct  statement  ? — That 
was  the  evidence. 

536.  Can  you  say  for  how  many  years? — I  do 
not  recoUect  how  many,  but  I  could  tell  by 
searching  it  out ;  we  may  say  that  it  had  not  been 
inspected  for  some  years ;  we  evidence  extended 
over  13  days. 

537.  The  inference,  I  presume,  which  the 
Committee  may  draw  from  that  is,  that  the  Oaks 
Colliery  was  a  well-managed  colliery  ? — It  was 
considered  one  of  the  best-managed  collieries  in 
the  district. 

538.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  the  un- 
doubted duty  of  the  inspector  to  have  visited  it 
repeatedly? — If  he  had  any  reason  to  suspect 
anything  wrong  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  inspected  it 

539.  Keferring  to  your  evidence  of  last  year, 
you  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  have  often  had 
occasion  to  recommend  what  was,  in  your  opinion, 
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an  improved  method  of  working  a  colliery? —  J. Dickinson^ 
Yes.  Esq. 

540.  Supposing  you  had  been  the  inspector  of        — 
that  district,  was  there  anything  in  the  manage-       *4  May 
ment  and  working  of  the  Oaks  Colliery  which        1B67. 
would  Jiave  induced  you,  in  your  capacity  of  in- 
spector, to  recommend  an  improved  system  of 
working? — It  would  have  occurred  to  me  to  do 

it,  because  that  is  a  point  to  which  I  have  given 
so  very  much  attention. 

541.  You  have,  as  I  understand,  been  the 
means  of  introducing,  much  to  your  own  satis- 
faction, an  improved  system  of  working  in  many 
instances  ? — Yes,  of  extending  it. 

542.  And  are  we  to  understand  that  you  would 
have  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  have  improved  the 
mode  of  working  of  that  particular  colliery  ?— 
I  would ;  but  even  now  it  seems  a  question  whe- 
ther the  owners  and  managers  can  be  brought  to 
see  the  thing  in  the  same  light  as  I  see  it  in.  At 
the  inquest,  on  naming  this  point,  Mr.  Woodhouse 
said  that  he  thought  a  meeting  might  be  got 
together  of  the  parties  interested,  and  that  the 
subject  might  be  fully,  considered  and  gone  into. 

543.  Mr.  Woodhouse  being  the  manager  of  a 
colliery  ? — Mr.  Woodhouse  being  the  chief  mana- 
ger of  the  colliery  in  question,  but  since  the 
mquest  has  been  closed,  and  upon  further  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Woodhouse  assures  me  that  he 
does  not  think  that  any  good  could  result  from  a 
meeting  of  the  owners  and  managers  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  if  any  alteration  in  the  system 
is  to  be  brought  about,  it  would  be  attended  with 
so  much  difbculty,  and  so  much  interruption  to 
the  mode  of  worlong,  that  he  sees  no  way  for  it 
to  be  done  except  either  by  a  Committee,  by  an 
arbitration,  or  in  some  compulsory  manner. 

544.  The  Oaks  Colliery  has  been  several  years 
in  work,  has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

545.  Ib  it  consistent  with  any  reasonable  out>» 
lay,  or  otherwise  practicable,  to  introduce  a  new 
system  of  working  such  as  might  have  suggested 
itself  to  your  mind,  and  so  engraft  it  upon  a 
svstem  wnich  has  been  in  force  so  many  years  as 
that  in  the  Oaks  Colliery  ? — An  improved  system 
could  not  be  engrafted  on  to  the  Oaks  Colliery  in 
the  jportion  which  is  opened,  but  in  the  deeper 
portion  where  they  have  nearly  got  to  the  hot* 
tomof  the  engine  planes  without  a  working  being 
opened,  it  might  be  introduced  there,  but  not  into 
the  opened  portion* 

546.  When  we  are  speaking  of  an  improved 
system,  are  we  to  understand  that  to  mean  a 
subdivision  of  the  working  area  into  smaller 
districts,  and  an  increase  in  the  nmnber  of  shafts? 
— No  ;  by  an  improved  system,  such  as  I  would 
recommend,  I  would  have  the  levels  driven  out 
to  the  extremities,  and  the  goafs  commenced  to 
be  formed  at  the  far  end  instead  of  their  being 
formed,  as  they  are  at  the  Oaks,  in  the  middle  of 
the  workings,  and  having  the  men  at  work  in  the 
most  dangerous  portion  (?  the  goaf,  where  the  gas 
must  necessarily  find  its  way  in  the  event  of  any 
gas  being  liberated,  which  was  known  to  be 
the  case  in  a  large  portion  of  the  mine. 

547.  That  would  merelv  be,  in  fact,  working 
homewards  instead  of  working  outwards  ? — Yes ; 
and  that  is  one  of  the  best  systems  which  is  fd- 
lowed  in  Lancashire. 

548.  And  is  it  being  extensively  pursued  in 
the  new  coal  fields  ?— 1  es,  and  by  the  largest 
colliery  owners  in  my  district, 

549.  You  stated  that  you  had  been  summoned, 
only  last  Friday,  to  visit  a  dangerous  colliery  ; 
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J,  Dickinson   tj  whose  summons  was  it? — It  was  an  anonymous 
Esq.      '  letter.     I  know  pretty  well  who  wrote  it,  but  I 
—         never  give  names  of  tne  parties, 
14  May  550,  It  proceeded  from  a  workman  employed 

1867,        in  that  colhery,  I  presume? — That  I  do  not  say. 
551.  It  proceed  from  somebody  interested,  but 
the  information  was  such  as  to  induce  you  to  go? 
— It  was. 

662.  And  I  believe  it  is  your  invariable  prac- 
tice, or  ahnost  your  invariable  practice,  upon  the 
receipt  of  such  a  communication,  to  attend  to  it  ? 
— Invariably. 

•  553.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  an  inspector  ? — I  do  ;  the 
workmen  are  not  children ;  there  are  always  a 
number  of  intelligent  men  in  a  colliery,  and  you 
must  treat  them  as  intelligent  beings.  K  there 
is  danger,  and  they  know  the  danger,  but  are  so 
indifferent  to  it  tnat  they  will  not  inform  the 
inspector,  they  must  stand  the  consequences ;  that 
is  tne  view  which  I  take  of  it. 

554.  Have  you  found,  upon  a  communication 
such  as  you  have  described,  that  there  has  been 
a  well-founded  suspicion  of  danger  ? — This  com- 
plaint was  well  founded. 

555.  But  in  all  cases  has  the  result  of  your 
inspection,  upon  receiving  a  communication,  been 
such  as  to  satisfy  your  mind  that  you  were  ful- 
filling your  duty  in  attending  to  it  ? — Yes,  the 
danger  is  generally  under-stated  rather  than  over- 
stated. 

556.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  many  ques- 
tions by  the  Chairman  about  increasing  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  managers ;  is  it,  in  your  opinion, 
possible  to  increase  that  responsibility  in  any 
way  ;  is  it  not  a  fixed  quantity,  if  I  may  so  say, 

'  which  cannot  be  increased,  but  may  be  duninished 
by  interference  ? — The  responsibility  is  upon  the 
manager,  and  you  may  certainly  decrease  it  by 
interference. 

557.  But  you  cannot  conceive  it  possible  to 
increase  it  ? — No,  if  you  take  the  responsibility 
as  being  full,  which  it  really  is,  you  cannot  make 
a  thing  fuller  than  full. 

558.  Responsibility  I  understand  to  mean  the 
onus  of  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  of 

{)roviding  the  utmost  amount  of  security  for  the 
ife  and  umbs  of  those  whom  he  employs  ? — Yes, 
and  that  responsibility  is  upon  him  now. 

559.  And  you  cannot  increase  it,  can  you  ? — 
No,  you  cannot ;  but  the  manager  might,  perhaps, 
not  have  seen  his  responsibility,  and  oy  your  for- 
mally pointing  it  out  to  him  it  brings  it  to  his 
knowledge;  and  I  think  that  when  a  thing  is 
brought  to  a  person's  actual  knowledge,  it  leaves 
him  no  loophole. 

560.  But  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  law 
would  take  such  a  view  as  that  of  the  responsi- 
bility ;  if  it  were  really  proved  that  a  man  had 
not  felt  the  full  burthen  of  his  responsibility,  that 
wotdd  be  no  excuse  for  him  either  before  a  judge 
or  a  jury,  would  it? — ^That  would  depend  upon 
the  persons  judging ;  I  think  it  would  make  a 
difference,  if  you  had  pointed  out  any  defect  to 
a  jjerson,  and  he  had  not  remedied  it,  then,  on  its 
being  pointed  out  to  him,  I  think  that  he  would 
be  more  censurable  than  if  it  had  not  been  pointed 
out,  when  it  might  not  have  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. 

561.  Have  you  not  full  power>  in  making  a 
recommendation  of  that  kina,  to  enforce  it  with- 
out any  further  provisions  than  the  law  now  gives 
you  as  an  inspector? — There  is  a  power  under 
the  Act  to  enforce  the  penalties. 


562.  By  enforcing,  I  mean  enforcing  attention 
to  your  recommendation  ;  you  can  bring  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  can  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  but 
the  arbitration  under  the  Act  is  something  and 
nothing. 

563.  With  reference  to  a  central  board,  as  to 
which  the  Chairman  asked  you  some  questions, 
have  not  the  inspectors  now  power,  and  have  they 
not  exercised  it  quite  recently,  of  meeting  toge- 
ther in  London,  forming,  in  fact,  a  conference, 
and  comparing  notes  and  saying  how  far  any 
addition  to  the  general  rules  may  be  made  wiUi 
advantage  on  matters  connected  with  the  im- 
provement and  working  of  mines  ? — Yes ;  we  do 
hold  at  least  one  meeting  each  year,  and  oftener, 
if  requisite ;  and  any  matter  relating  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  is  referred  to  us  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  we  deliberate  upon  it  and  report  to 
him. 

564.  Either  in  last  January  or  in  February 
the  body  of  inspectors  wrot«  a  very  important 
letter  to  the  Home  Office,  did  they  not  ? — ^We 
did ;  we  made  a  report  then,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
there  was  any  very  great  importance  in  it,  be- 
cause the  alterations  suggested  are  so  few  that 
they  are  very  trivial  indeed  compared  with  the 
law  which  is  at  present  in  force. 

565.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Lionel  Brough? — I  have  read  it. 

6^^.  Do  you  agree  with  the  reoommendaticms 
of  that  gentleman  ?—  I  do  not. 

567.  He  suggested,  did  he  not,  some  very  im- 
portant additions  to  the  existing  law  as  to  mines? 
— Yes ;  he  proposed  some  additions. 

568.  But  you  do  not  agree  with  them? — In 
some  of  them  I  do  not. 

669.  If  the  body  of  inspectors  think  it  their 
duty  to  suggest  certain  additions  to  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  to  the  authorities  of  the  Home 
Office,  the  responsibility  of  carrying  that  out 
rests  with  the  Home  Office,  does  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  it 
does.  For  instance,  the  principal  alteration  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Brough  is  that  the  words  **  under 
ordinary  circumstances  "  in  the  first  general  rule 
should  be  left  out.  I  see,  going  the  round  of  the 
papers  at  the  present  time,  an  account  of  a  serious 
outburst  of  gas  which  has  taken  place  in  Mr. 
Brough's  district,  which  has  fouled  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  colliery,  and  which,  but  for  the 
lamps  holding  good,  would  have  resulted  in  a 
ternfic  explosion,  blowing  up  some  300  or  400 
people. 

570.  What  is  the  colliery  with  which  Mr. 
Brough  is  connected  ? — The  Abercarne  colliery, 
in  Monmouthshire.  Had  those  words  "  ordinary 
circumstances"  been  out,  the  owners  and  managers 
of  that  colliery  would  have  been  infringing  the 
law  during  the  time  this  outburst  of  gas  was  pass- 
ing away  ;  it  is  impossible  to  ventilate  under  such 
circumstances,  and  you  do  no  good  by  attempt^ 
ing  to  enforce  impossibilities  on  to  people ;  70U 
must  deal  practically  with  them. 

571.  Mr.  Bruce.']  Mr.  Brough  has  suggested 
that  more  definite  rules  might  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  timbering  of  mines ;  do  you  conceive  that 
that  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  rule  ? — ^Yes, 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  a  rule  in  some  districts, 
that  the  props  shall  be  set  not  more  than  six  feet 
apart ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is  with  the  men  ; 
tne  men  have  to  set  the  props  themselves ;  and  I 
have  over  and  over  agam  heard  them  say,  Let 
those  set  the  props  who  want  them. 

572.  Do  not  more  accidents  happen  from  de- 
fective timbering  than  from  explosions? — Y'es, 
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nearly  one-half  the  accidents  in  my  district  last 
year  occurred  from  falls  of  coal  and  roof. 

573.  You  think  that  whatever  special  regula- 
tions might  be  made  for  particular  pits,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  regulations,  imder  the 
head  of  general  rules,  which  would  be  universally 
applicable  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  could  fairly 
put  the  duty  of  setting  props  on  the  owners  and 
agents,  because  it  is  a  thing  which  requires  at- 
tending to  continually ;  as  a  man  takes  his  coal 
away  he  has  to  set  fresh  props. 

574.  Then  you  dissent  from  Mr.  Brough  in  his 
view  of  that  matter  ? — That  is  my  view  of  it;  I 
think  it  would  be  an  unfair  requirement  upon 
the  owner  or  agent  to  impose  upon  him  a  duty 
which  he  had  no  chance  of  performing. 

575.  What  is  the  number  of  inspectors  now 
employed  by  the  Government? — Twelve. 

576.  When  was  that  number  fixed  ? — In  1855. 

577.  Have  the  number  of  collieries  greatly  in- 
creased since  that  period  ? — The  number  of  col- 
lieries has  increased,  and  also  the  extent  of  the 
workings  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  number 
of  workmen  employed. 

578.  I  dare  sa^  you,  as  well  as  some  other  in- 
spectors, have  given  evidence  upon  this  subject 
before  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

579.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  able  some- 
times, from  an  inspection  of  a  colliery,  to  suggest 
an  improved  system  of  working? — 

580.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
working  which  is  in  use  in  collieries  which  you 
have  not  personally  inspected  ? — I  said  that  there 
is  no  colliery  in  my  district,  vfiih  regard  to  which 
I  do  not  know  upon  what  system  of  working 
it  is  being  conducted. 

581.  Have  you  visited  all  the  collieries  in  your 
district? — I  should  say  that  I  have  certainly 
visited  every  important  colliery,  not  only  once, 
but  mamy  tifpes. 

682.  Witiun  what  period  after  his  appoint- 
ment do  you  think  that  an  inspector  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  visit  every  colliery  in  his  district  ? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  time  in  which  he  ought  to 
visit  them.  I  do  not  think  that  he  should  visit 
them,  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  general 
knowledge*of  what  is  being  done,  unless  he  visits 
them  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  an  accident, 
or  upon  his  attention  being  caUed  to  some  defect. 

583.  Are  collieries  never  visited  except  under 
those  circumstances  ? — Yes,  they  are ;  that  is  all 
we  profess  to  do,  but  we  do  a  little  more  than 
that. 

584.  If  your  number  were  increased,  might 
not  the  inspectors  obtain  a  more  minute  general 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  collieries  m  their 
districts  than  they  possess  now,  so  that,  without 
assuming  a  sreater  responsibility  than  they  do 
at  present,  tiiey  might  be  able  to  make  more 
su^estions  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  ? 
— -Yes,  that  might  be  so,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it 
would  not  be  advantageous. 

585.  If  the  number  of  12  was  not  excessive  in 
1855,  would  it  not  appear  that  it  is  rather  small 
in  1867  ? — ^When  I  say  that  the  present  number 
is  sufficient,  1  wish  to  be  understood  that  circum- 
stances may  arise,  a  district  may  become  larger, 
may  require  dividing,  and  the  whole  districts  may 
require  re -arrangement. 

586.  Has  there  been  any  re-arrangement  of  a 
district  within  the  last  12  years  ? — Only  a  veiy 
slight  re-arrangement;  a  slight  alteration  tooK 
place  in  my  own  district;  the  number  of  old 
collieries  ceasing  to  be  worked,  and  new  ones 
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beginning,  have  almost  detached,  as  it  were,  a  J.Dickinsonf 
portion  of  the  Wigan  district,  and  thrown  it  into         Esq. 
my  district.     I  have  taken  that  portion  into  mine,  -— 

and  relieved  the  other  inspector  of  it ;  but,  how-       *  4  ^^^7 
ever,  there  has  been  no  important  alteration.  ^Bd^j, 

587.  Do  not  you  think  it  important  that  an 
inspector  should,  within  a  reasonable  time,  be 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  working,  and  in 
fact,  with  tiie  general  conduct  of  all  the  collier- 
ies in  his  district? — It  might  have  some  good 
effect,  but  if  he  becomes  too  closely  connected 
with  them,  as  I  have  said,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  view  the  matter  from  a  sufficient  distance  to 
be  a  disinterested  authority  in  the  investigation 
of  an  accident,  and  the  conseauence  would  be 
that  the  facts  would  not  be  brought  out.  It 
would  be  closed  off  as  a  mystery,  as  accidents 
were  before  there  were  any  inspectors. 

588.  The  greater  part  of  your  suggestions  are 
made  after  the  occurrence  of  an  accident,  are 
tiiey  not ;  and  might  not  some  of  them  have  been 
made  before  ? — I  think  not ;  but  I  think  that  I 
make  quite  as  many  before  as  after,  if  not 
more. 

589.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  would  be  no 
advantage  in  an  increase,  however  slight,  in  the 
number  of  inspectors? — I  do  not  look  for  any 
great  improvement  from  such  an  increase. 

590.  Do  you  think  that  the  inspectors  now 
have  ample  time  for  any  duties  which  they  can 
be  usefully  called  upon  to  perform  ? — Yes;  1  find 
that  that  is  so. 

591.  If  you  yourself  had  a  smaller  number  of 
pits  to  inspect,  would  you  visit  them  more 
irequentiy  than  you  do  now? — No;  I  should 
not. 

592.  With  respect  to  defining  the  duties  of  the 
manager,  must  not  the  duties  of  a  manager  vary 
infinitely,  according  to  the  number  of  the  pits, 
or  even  tiie  size  of  the  pits  under  his  charge  ? — 
Yes. 

593.  The  manager  of  many  pits  would  devolve 
on  the  sub-agents  duties  which,  if  he  were 
managing  only  one  pit,  he  would  perform  him- 
self ?— Just  so. 

594.  Would  it  not  therefore,  in  your  opinion, 
be  a  very  mischievous  interference  if  any  attempt 

.  were  made,  legislatively,  to  define  the  duties  of  a 
manager? — I  do  not  think  you  could  define 
them  in  an  Act. 

595.  With  respect  to  the  French  system  of 
inspection,  as  to  which  you  have  given  us  some 
details,  are  not  the  French  inspectors,  in  fact, 
the  agents  for  the  Government,  to  guard  their 
interests  ? — They  are  pretty  much  like  the  check- 
viewers  that  we  have  in  this  district,  who  visit 
the  collieries  on  behalf  of  the  landlords. 

596.  You  consider  that  they  act  as  agents  for 
the  landlord?— Yes,  that  is  one  principal  part  of 
their  duties,  but  they  also  have  to  see  to  matters 
relating  to  the  safety  of  the  mine. 

597.  Do  they,  in  your  opinion,  exercise  greater 
vigilance  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
safety  than  the  inspectors  of  this  country  do  ? — 
Perhaps  I  do  not  know  sufficient  of  their  mode  of 
action  to  answer  that  question,  but,  looking  at 
results,  the  result  produced  in  this  country  cer- 
tainly is  better  than  the  results  produced  in  their 
country. 

598.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  ventilation 
of  mines,  for  instance,  is  bettor  conducted  in  this 
country  than  in  France  ? — I  do.  I  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  better  conducted  in  this  country  than 
either  in  France  or  Belgium;  and  the  Belgian 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCS  TAKEN  BEFOBE  THE 


J.  Dickinson^  mine;?,   I  think,  are  in  advance  of  the  French 

Esq.         mines,  as  far  as  I  have  seen. 

— ^  599.  How  are  defects  brought  to  the  knowledge 

14  May       of  the  French  inspectors  ;    is  it  by  personally 

1867.  viewing  the  pits,  or  by  complaints  of  colliers,  or 
by  both  means  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  but  if 
they  are  making  those  visits  at  least  once  aryear, 
the  danger  would,  probably,  be  left  until  they 
found  it  out.  This  voluminous  book  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  the  **  Nouveau  Code  des  MineSy 
1846,  et  Supplement y  1852,"  is  what  defines  the 
points  which  the  managers  have  to  attend  to  in 
Belgium. 

600.  In  France,  have  the  Government  the 
power  of  closing  a  pit  which  they  believe  has 
been  dangerously  conducted? — Yes,  I  think  that 
they  have  some  power  of  that  kind ;  but  that  is 
all  laid  down  in  this  code  of  law.  It  is  so  volu- 
minous that  a  man  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  read  it,  much  less  to  digest  it, 

601.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  the  French 
Government  oflBcers  interfered  much  with  the 
management  of  the  mines? — I  do  not  think  that 
I  know  suflScient  of  their  mode  of  proceeding 
to  answer  that  question. 

602.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with 
the  managers  of  mines  in  France  and  Belgium  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  with  a  great  number  of  them. 

603.  As  a  class  do  they  appear  better  edu- 
cated than  the  class  of  managers  in  our  country  ? 
— They  are  all  well  educated  in  scientific  mat- 
ters ;  they  are  all  clever  scientific  men,  I  think, 
without  exception. 

604.  Is  their  practical  knowledge  equal  to 
that  of  English  managers  ? — No,  I  think  what 
they  gain  in  the  scientific  respect  they  lose  in 
the  practical. 

605.  Many  managers  of  important  collieries  in 
this  country  are  self-raised  men  who  began  by 
being  workmen,  are  they  not  ? — A  great  number. 

606.  Men  who,  however  practicaflv  competent, 
would  be  quite  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  a 
scientific  examination? — They  could  never  pass 
the  examination  which  has  to  be  passed  in  France, 
even  before  the  candidates  are  admitted  into  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

607.  Mr.  Greenall']  You  stated  that  there  had 
been  no  inspection  of  the  Oaks  Colliery  for  sotne 
time  previous  to  the  accident? — Not  for  some 
years,  nor  was  any  intended  to  be  made. 

608.  But  you  do  not  remember  the  time  during 
which  it  had  not  been  inspected  ? — I  do  not ;  it 
was  some  years. 

609.  Could  you  say  whether  it  was  as  long  as 
five  years  ? — It  might  have  been  five  years,  and 
I  believe  that  no  inspection  was  intended  to  be 
made.  The  colliery  was  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  who,  as  I  stated  in  my 
report,  by  his  position  and  emoluments,  is  in  a 
position  far  above  that  of  an  inspector,  and  he 
had  under  him  at  the  colliery  Mr.  Mammatt,  a- 
mining  engineer,  27  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
regularly  trained  up  to  the  profession,  and  who 
is  the  veiT  material  out  of  which  inspectors  are 
made,  and  who  is  as  likely  to  be  appointed  as 
inspector  as  any  one  I  know.  He  was  resident 
there,  and  there  was  under  him  the  underground 
manager,  a  man  quite  competent  in  himself,  as 
he  would  suppose,  to  undertake  duties  without  any 
superintendence,  and  under  him  there  were  under- 
lookers,  and  firemen,  and  lamp-men  in  large  num- 
bers ;  a  whole  staff  of  those  men  from  whom  some 
of  the  public  expect  such  wonders  to  be  performed, 
if,  instead  of  being  the  responsible  managers  of  the 


mine,  they  were  Government  inspectors,  as  though 
a  Government  inspector  had  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  wrapped  up  in  him. 

610.  Mr.  Woodhouse  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  which  has  been  recently  appointed  ? 
— Yes,  he  is  a  niember  of  the  Royal  Coal  Com- 
mission. 

611.  Sir  Philip  Egertmu']  You  stated,  did  you 
not,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  accidents  in  your 
district  occurred  from  faulty  roofs  ? — Nearly  half 
last  year  were. 

612.  And  did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  that  was  very  much  owing  to  the  carelesch 
ness  of  the  men  in  fixing  the  props  ? — That  is  bo, 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  occupation.  You  are  cod* 
stantly  moving  away  the  material  from  under- 
neath the  rooC  and  the  state  /of  the  overhanging 
roof  in  many  of  the  pits  is  such,  that  even  witn 
the  greatest  care  accidents  may  happen;  so  that 
I  do  not  put  them  all  down  to  carelessness,  but 
some  to  carelessness  and  some  to  the  inherent 
danger. 

613.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  responsibility  of 
securing  the  roof  were  undertaken  by  the  ma- 
nager in  the  same  way  that  the  ventilation  of  the 
mine  is,  that  would  tend  to  diminish  the  number 
of  accidents  from  that  source  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  take  that  from  the  man ;  the  responsi- 
bility of  propping  his  place  of  work  must  reet 
upon  a  man,  unless  yon  put  somebody  else  there 
to  stand  beside  him  to  prop  for  him;  and  the 
question  is,  whom  would  you  put? 

614.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  employ- 
ment by  the  manager  of  a  staff  of  men  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  secure  the  roof  and  place 
the  props,  instead  of  the  prop  being  placed  by 
the  men  ? — In  the  north  of  England  they  have  a 
staff  of  deputies  who  do  undertake  the  propping, 
but  still  a  man  is  expected  to  set  hjs  own  sprags 
under  the  coal ;  a  deputy  could  not  be  there  to 

-  set  each  of  them  for  him. 

615.  Do  you  or  do  youjiot  think  that  if  this 
duty  were  imposed  upon  the  managers,  it  would 
be  more  efficiently  performed  than  it  is  by  being 
left  to  be  done  by  the  men  themselves  ?— No, 
I  think  that  that  would  be  giving  the  manager  a 
duty  which  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put  upon 
him. 

616.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  many  metal- 
liferous mines  there  are  persons  appointed  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  propping  ? — Yes,  but 
the  amount  of  propping  necessary  in  working  in 
metalliferous  mmes  is  nothing  compared  wim  a 
coal  mine.  The  progress  made  is  very  slow; 
the  nature  of  the  stone  is  so  much  stronger,  and 
altogether  it  is  a  much  safer  state  of  things  than 
in  a  coal  mine.  A  man  will  perhaps  drive  a  yard 
forward  in  the  morning  during  his  shift,  and  if 
you  have  got  some  hundreds  at  that  work  upon 
the  coal,  say  only  150  getters,  there  are  so  many 
places  where  you  may  require  the  attention  of 
those  men  to  uie  propi)ing. 

617.  This  work  being  done  by  the  men,  of 
course  subtracts  so  much  time  from  their  labour 
which  would  be  devoted  to  getting  the  coals?— 
Yes,  it  is  part  of  the  labour  in  getting  them. 

618.  Do  you  not  think  that  mat  tendsto make 
them  careless  in  fixing  the  props  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  does. 

619.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  that  labour  were 
done  by  the  manager  of  the  mine  it  would  be 
more  efficiently  done,  and  would  interfere  less 
with  the  continuous  labour  of  the  men  working 
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the  mine  ? — Yes,  but  you  would  have  to  set  the 
colliers  to  do  it ;  you  would  have  to  employ  one 
collier  to  set  the  props  of  another  collier,  and  you 
would  have  one  collier  standing  looking  on  at  the 
other  one,  while  he  was  setting  the  props. 

620.  I  am  supposing  that  the  manager  had  a 
staff  of  men  to  do  this,  and  nothing  else  ? — ^But 
tibey  could  only  be  in  one  place  at  one  time ;. 
setting  a  prop  does  not  take  many  minutes ;  it  is 
merely  picking  a  little  bit  out  of  the  floor,  and  ad- 
justing the  prop  and  making  it  firm ;  it  is  the 
work  of  but  a  lew  minutes. 

621.  That  work  includes  also,  does  it  not,  the 
building  of  the,  walls  and  the  making  of  the  roof 
safe  ?— Yes ;  that  is  very  frequently  done  by  a 
separate  staff  of  men. 

622.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  putting  that 
separate  class  of  men  to  do  the  duty  of  setting  the 
props  ? — At  some  works  it  might  be  done ;  for 
instance,  in  the  Long  Work,  where  they  divide 
the  working  of  everything  into  three  different 
divisions  of  work :  first  of  all,  a  set  of  holers  eo 
in  who  do  the  holing  along  the  face  of  the  waU ; 
then  after  they  have  finished  the  holing  there, 
their  next  dav's  work  is  to  go  to  another  face. 
After  them  there  come  a  set  of  men  who  tdke 
the  coal  down  and  fill  it  and  send  it  out ;  then, 
after  them,  a  set  of  men  come  who  take  the  back 
props  out  and  put  a  set  of  props  forwaard,  and 
bring  the  building  of  the  wall  forward  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  coal  has  been  taken  away.  But 
where  each  working  man  or  two  working  men  or 
any  given  number  of  working  men  have  separate 
places  to  themselves,  it  is  part  of  their  work  al- 
most every  half-hour  or  ouener,  to  sound  the  roof 
and  to  sound  the  coal  to  see  if  a  prop  is  necessary ; 
and  if  it  is  necessary,  they  ought  to  set  it ;  and 
unless  you  have  a  man  standing  by  them  to  set  it 
for  them,  you  would  not  get  tms  prop  set  at  the 
time  it  was  wanted ;  they  would  be  waiting  for 
his  coming,  and  the  coal  roof  would  come  down, 
and  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  that  which 
he  had  not  any  power  of  controlling. 

623.  Speaking  of  it  as  a  generaJ  question,  do 
not  you  think  that  those  accidents  would  be  very 
much  lessened,  provided  the  managers  were  to 
undertake  to  make  the  roof  secure,  as  they  under- 
take the  ventilation  ? — I  think  that  that  would 
be  imposing  a  duty  on  to  the  manager  which  he 
could  not  carry  out. 

624.  It  is  a  question  of  bargain  between  the 
manager  and  the  employer,  or  the  owner;  do 
you  see  any  insurmountable  difficulty  in  making 
such  an  arrangement  that  the  men  should  be  re- 
lieved from  this  duty  and  the  manager  undertake 
it,  as  he  does  the  ventilation  ? — My  impression 
is,  that  you  would  not  get  the  coalowners  to 
undertake  it. 

625.  Mr,  Powell'l  Can  you  supply  the  Com- 
mittee Avith  anv  information  as  to  the  compara- 
tive loss  of  life  m  France  and  Belgium,  having 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  coal  got? — I  find  that 
since  I  was  examined  before  this  Committee  last 
year,  certain  misrepresentations  have  been  made 
about  rny  evidence,  and  one  is,  that  I  stated  that 
on  the  Belgian  system  the  mines  are  very  much 
better  ventilated,  and  accidents  fewer,  and  that  I 
sav  that  that  is  because  of  the  better  inspection. 
I  have  not  stated  so,  but  such  has  been  promul- 

fated   throughout  the  district  by  the   principal 
elegate  who  attends  here. 

626.  Will  you  state  how  you  wieh  the  evi- 
dence to  stand  ?  —  What  I  have  stated  upon 
this  point,  is  this :  I  say  that  the  inspection  there 
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does  good,  but  that  their  best  managed  mines  do 
not  come  up  to  our  best  managed  mmes.  In  my 
report  for  the  year  1853, 1  give  the  per-centages 
of  life  lost  per  1,000,  employed  in  Belgium  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  find  that  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Chesfire  in  the  years  1851,  1852, 
and  1853,  there  were  only  46,000  tons  of  coal  got 
for  each  life  lost ;  in  the  year  1865  there  were 
95,000  tons  got  for  each  life  lost,  and  in  1866 
there  were  98,000  tons  got  for  each  life  lost. 

627.  Chairman.]  How  would  the  return  be 
for  the  year  1867  ?— That  is  not  out  yet  ;  but  in 
Belgium  during  the  five  years  ending  1849,  they 
only  got  34,911  tons  for  each  life  lost,  and  in 
the  years  1851  and  1852  in  Belgium,  they  only 
got  31,000  tons  for  each  life  lost;  so  that  although 
at  the  commencement  of  the  inspection  we  were 
getting  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  North 
Wales,  only  46,000  tons  per  life  lost,  in  1866 
we  got  98,000  tons,  showing  that  really  the  im- 

1>rovements  that  had  been  introduced  had  almost 
essened  bv  one-half  the  life  which  was  lost,  to 
the  quantity  of  coals  got.  Even  last  year 
in  this  country,  with  all  those  serious  accidents 
that  took  place,  the  loss  of  life  is  not  by  any 
means  so  great,  per  quantity  of  coal  got,  as  it  is 
in  Belgium. 

628.  Mr.  Powell.']  Did  you  get  your  informa- 
tion from  Government  sources? — Those  were 
Government  returns  furnished  to  me  at  the 
time  that  I  was  visiting  the  Belgian  mines,  by 
a  Government  inspector. 

629.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  information 
of  a  corresponding  character  as  to  the  loss  of 
life  in  France? — I  have  not  drawn  out  the 
statistics  in  France. 

630.  Are  th^e  any  other  particulars  in  which 
you  wish  to  correct  your  evidence? — I  do  not 
wish  to  correct  it  at  all. 

631.  Or  do  you  wish  to  explain  or  supple^ 
ment  the  evidence  that  you  gave  last  year? — 
No,  not  in  any  way. 

6^2.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  ^to  the 
closing  passage  of  your  report  reefpecting  the 
Oaks  Colliery,  in  which  you  state  a  most  impor- 
tant doubt  appears  to  be  as  to  whether  the  Act. 
extends  to  the  system  of  working  which  is  fol- 
lowed :  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  of  mines, 
the  system  of  working  is  comprised  by  the  Act, 
and  may  be  arbitrated  if  it  appears  to  be  dan- 
gerous or  defective,  so  as  to  threaten  or  tend 
to  the  bodily  injury  of  any  person.  But  a  con- 
trary opinion  has  been  expressed  by  some  col- 
liery owners,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  involved  in 
doubt.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  gravity  as 
regards  the  working  of  the  Barnsley  bed  of  coal, 
and  if  it  be  not  forthwith  taken  up  by  the 
owners  and  miners  interested,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  power  of  arbitration  does  not  extend  to 
it,  then  additional  legiriation  appears  to  be  essen- 
.tial";  do  I  rightly  gather  from  that  that  you 
wish  inspectors  to  have  greater  power  as  regards 
regulating  the  system  of  working? — I  should 
first  test  whether  the  present  Act  does  extend  to 
the  system  of  working. 

633.  Would  you  test  it  by  a  lawsuit  ?-- 1 
should  test  it  by  an  arbitration.  1  would  visit 
those  mines  which  were  reported  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  state,  and  if  I  found  that  they  were 
so,  and  I  considered  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  system  that  the  dancer  arose,  I  would 
give  the  owner  notice  under  the  Act  that  he  was 
carrying  on  his  mine  in  a  way  which  threatened 
or  tended  to  the  bodily  injury  of  persons,  and 

C  4  that 


J.  Dickinson, 

Esq. 
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J.Dickinson^  that  he  should  make  such  and  such  alterations. 

Esq.         If  te  failed  to  do  so,  I  would  report  the  matter 

^-j-p-         to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  would   then 

^^^W       devolve  upon  him  to  nominate  an  arbitrator.     If 

^  ^'         he  did  nominate  him,  then  the  arbitration  would 

go  on,  but  if  he  refused  to  nominate  him,  saying 

that  the  system  of  working  was  not  computed  by 

the  Act,    I  should   apprehend  that  legislation 

would  be  necessary  ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  Act 

does  extend  to  the  system. 

634.  Have  you  known  any  case  where  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  refused  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator? — The  coalowners  have  to  nominate 
five  persons. 

635.  But  have  you  known  any  case  where  an 
inspector,  thinking  that  the  system  of  working 
was  bad,  has  failed  in  obtmning  an  arbitration 
when  he  has  desired  to  have  one  ? — I  have  not 
known  any  one  attempt  an  arbitration  upon  that 
point. 

636.  Then,  your  opinion  is  that  the  system  of 
working  is  comprised  within  the  province  of  the 
inspector? — I  consider  that  it  is. 

637.  But  you  think  also  that  there  being  some 
doubt  about  it,  in  case  of  future  le^slation  that 
doubt  ought  to  be  cleared  up  by  distinctly  giving 
the  inspector  such  power  ? — Yes,  there  snould  be 
no  doubt  about  it. 

638.  Then  you  would  solve  the  doubt  in  favour 
of  the  power? — Certainly;  although  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  you  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
in  interfering  with  the  system  of  working,  which 
has  generally  been  arrived  at  after  a  trial  of  a 
great  number  of  methods,  and  it  generally  is  the 
best  system. 

639.  You  still  leave  that  a  question  for  arbi- 
tration ;  you  would  not  put  it  under  the  direct 
power  of  the  inspector? — No,  I  should  not  put  it 
under  the  inspector's  power;  it  would  be  too  much 
to  put  upon  him. 

640.  As  regards  those  ofiScial  engineers  or 
inspectors  in  IFrance,  to  which  you  have  referred, 
is  it  within  their  duty  to  plan  collieries  and  to 

five  directions  as  to  the  laying  out  of  them  ? — 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

641.  As  regards  the  working  of  the  collieries 
in  detail,  after  they  are  laid  out,  have  they  the 
power  to  give  orders  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  working  ? — I  think  it  is  all  defined  in  that 
large  code  of  niles. 

642.  That  is  a  Belgian  book,  I  think  you  say  ? 
— I  think  that  the  laws,  with  the  exception  of 
the  supplement,  are  identical  in  both  ^Belgium 
and  France. 

643.  Mr.  Kinnaird."]  You  have  given  the 
Committee  a  calculation  of  the  lives  lost  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  coal  raised  in  Belgium ; 
have  you  ever  compared  that  with  the  number 
of  men  employed  ? — As  regards  the  number  of 
men  employed,  their  loss  of  me  contrasts  favour- 
ably with  that  in  this  country,  because  there  is  a 
large  number  employed  in  washing  coal  by  hand, 
ana  a  great  many  surface  workers  are  included 
that  we  have  not  got  in  this  country. 

644.  Mr.  Bruce.']  And  who  are  not  exposed  to 
danger  ? — Precisely  so. 

645.  Mr.  LiddellJ]  Up  to  what  year  was  this 
comj)arative  statement  in  Belgium  taken  ? — For 
the  five  years  ending  1849,  and  then  for  the  years 
1851  and  1852. 

646.  But  have  you  nothing  since  then? — I 
have  not  taken  the  statistics  since ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  better  or  whether  they  are 
worse. 


647.  But  gjreat  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
working,  it  is  quite  possible,  may  have  been 
adopted  since  that  time  ? — There  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  great  alterations  made  in  the 
system  of  working ;  I  have  visited  Belgium  twice 
since,  and  I  do  not  see  any  great  alteration  in 
their  system. 

•  648.  You  have  spoken,  I  think,  in  very  high 
terms  of  Mr.  Wooohouse  ? — Yes ;  he  is  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  in  the  midland  counties. 

649.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  Mr.  Wood^ 
house  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  last  year 
that  the  present  inspection  is  totally  inadequate  ; 
there  is  no  question  about  it,  and  that  the  amount 
of  work  thrown  upon  them  is  more  than  they  can 
adequately  perform  ? — It  is  very  laborious  work^ 
no  doubt. 

650.  And  are  you  aifv:are  that  he  suggested  the 
addition  of  at  least  six  to  the  present  number  of 
12  inspectors,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  in- 
spection oi  all  the  fiery  districts  ? — Yes,  I  think 
he  did  so. 

651.  Are  you  aware  likewise  that  he  recma- 
mended,  in  addition  to  the  inspectors,  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  class  of  persons  called  assist- 
ant inspectors  or  pupils  ? — x  es. 

652.  Do  you  approve  of  that  suggestion  of  his? 
— I  think,  if  you  alter  the  present  system  at  all, 
that  that  is  the  best  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  for  giving  assistance  to  the  inspector. 

653.  Are  you  aware  that  that  proposal  met 
with  extreme  disapprobation  from  almost  the 
entire  body  of  coalowners? — I  am  aware  that 
there  was  a  strong  expression  of  dissent  about  it, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  proposal  has 
been  sufficientiy  considered. 

654.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  tiie 
opinions  of  the  trade  are  modified  in  respect  of 
that  matter  ? — I  think  that  it  might  be  put  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  made  acceptable  to  the 
trade.  One  of  the  great  objections  which  they 
urged  against  it  was  that  they  would  not  show 
their  plans  to  those  assistants.  That  might  be 
made  voluntary,  or  even  the  admission  of  the 
assistant  into  the  pit  might  be  voluntary. 

^55.  Doyou  look  upon  this  mode  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Woodhouse  as  a  valuable  method  of 
training  inspectors  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
so. 

656.  Mr.  BruceJ]  Do  you  think  it  equal  to 
that  which  they  get  by  the  pra<5tical  instruction 
which  tiiey  received  under  ordinarv  circum- 
stances in  the  practical  working  of  collieries? — 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  present  Act  is  work- 
ing well,  and  that  if  you  make  an  alteration,  you 
may  make  it  withotit  making  any  improvement, 
but  rather  the  reveifse ;  but  n  there  is  to  be  this 
additional  amount  bf  inspection,  I  think  that 
Mr.  Woodhouse*s  proposal  is  the  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  it. 

657.  Chairman.']  Under  your  present  system 
.of  inspection,  what  means  have  you  of  knowing 
the  number  of  boys  employed  in  a  mine  ? — We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  number. 

658.  When  you  visit  a  mine,  do  you  look  at 
the  list  of  the  boys  with  the  ages  opposite  their 
names  ? — If  they  nave  any  boys  between  10  and 
12  years  of  age  I  look  at  tiieir  certificates. 

659.  How  do  you  ascertain  what  the  number 
of  boys  is  between  1 0  and  12  ? — I  ask  the  manager 
if  he  has  any  boys  between  10  and  12,  and  if  he 
says  "  No,"  I  proceed  no  further. 

660.  Do  you  require  to  look  a^he  list  of  his 

boys  ? — 
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boys? — If  he  has  any  between  10  and  12  years 
of  age  I  ask  for  the  certificates. 

661.  But  you  do  not  require  to  look  at  the  list 
of  the  boys  whom  he  has  in  the  colliery  ? — He 
has  not  always  got  a  list  of  them ;  it  is  the  men 
who  employ  Doys  generally. 

662.  So  that  under  the  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion you  haye  no  means  of  knowing  the  number 
of  the  boys  employed  in  any  colliery,  and  you  do 
not  know  it? — The  manager  himself  does  not 
generally  know  it ;  a  collier  will  sometimes  have 
one  boy,  or  he  will  sometimes  take  two  boys.  If 
he  cannot  perhaps  get  one  drawer  who  is  able  to 
move  the  tub  by  himself  he  will  take  two  to  do 
it ;  he  employs  them  himself,  and  he  will  do  it 
without  any  asking,  or  any  reference  to  the 
manager. 

663.  Then  nobody  knows  how  many  boys  are 
employed  ? — In  some  instances  nobody  knows. 

664.  Mr.  Foster.^  I  presume  there  is  no  object 
in  your  knowing  the  number  of  boys  ?— Not  an  jr. 

665.  So  long  as  the  Act  is  complied  with 
respecting  the  boys  between  10  and  12  years  of 
age  ? — Precisely  so. 

666.  Chairman.'l  Would  it  not  facilitate  your 
knowing  whether  the  Act  is  complied  with,  if 
every  manager  of  a  colliery  were  required  to  keep 
a  list  of  all  tne  boys  in  his  colliery,  with  the  ages 
entered  opposite  their  names  ? — 1  do  not  see  that 
it  would  ;  Decause  now,  if  he  has  any  boy  between 
10  and  12  years  of  age,  he  is  bound  to  keep  a 
certificate  of  that  boy,  and  such  a  list  as  is  sug- 
gested would  be  superfluous. 

667.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  keep  the 
certificate,  do  they  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

668.  Is  it  not  the  practice  now  in  some  mines  to 
reject  boys  under  12,  on  account  of  the  trouble  ? 
— In  many  collieries  that  is  so, 

669.  And  it  is  coming  gradually  into  practice 
that  no  boys  under  12  are  employed? — That  is 
so,  on  account  of  the  trouble. 

670.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that 
the  boys,  who  are  stated  to  be  of  the  ages  of  12, 
are  12 ;  unless  a  complaint  is  made  to  you  that 
there  are  boys  employed  without  a  certificate, 
under  the  age  of  12,  you  know  nothing  about  it? 
— Last  week,  on  visiting  a  colliery,  I  saw  a  little 
boy  at  work,  and  I  askea  tl^e  under-looker,  "  How 
old  is  that  boy  ?"  He  said,  ''  He  is  turned  11." 
I  said,  "  Let  me  see  his  certificate  ?"  He  said, 
♦*  I  have  not  got  one ;  the  person  who  employs 
him  tells  me  that,  as  he  is  able  to  read  and  write, 
he  need  not  have  a  certificate ;  and,"  he  said, 
"  here  is  the  man  himself.**  I  then  spoke  to  the 
man  himself,  and  I  asked  him,  ^^  How  is  it  that 
you  have  not  broug;ht  a  certificate  with  this 
boy  ?"  He  said,  "  The  lad  can  read  and  write, 
and  I  do  not  need  one."  I  said,  "  Are  you 
one  of  those  men  who  have  been  holding  up 

Jour  hands  at  those  meetings  that  have  been 
eld,  to  have  the  age  of  boys  extended,  and  that 
no  boy  shall  be  employed  until  he  is  12,  and  only 
imder  restriction  until  he  is  14."  He  said,  **  1 
was  at  the  meetings,  but  I  did  not  hold  up  my 
hand ;  and,"  he  said,  **  there  is  a  lar^e  body  of  us 
here,  in  the  thin  mines  in  the  neiMbourhood  of 
Rochdale  (it  was  nt  the  Turf  Ifouse  Colliery 
there),  who  entirely  disapprove  of  any  alteration 
in  the  law  in  that  respect." 

671.  Did  you  consider  that  your  question  to 
that  man  was  at  all  relevant  to  the  matter  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  boy  having  no  certificate  was  sent 
home. 

672.  Do  you  consider  that  your  previous  ques- 
0.74.     , 


tion  to  the  man  had  any  reference  to  the  proper  J.  Dicktruonf 
subject  of  inquiry;  1  mean  your  question,  by  Esq. 

way  of  reproach,  with  regard  to  his  having  taken         

part  in  the  agitation  ? — Yes.  14  May 

673.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  question  of  that         *^7' 
sort  was  calculated  to  deter  colliers  from  taking 

part  in  any  agitation  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  colliers  ? — No.  It  has  been  stated  that  I 
do  not  know  the  feelings  of  the  miners ;  but  un- 
less I  put  questions  to  them,  how  am  I  to  ascer- 
tain their  feelings. 

674.  Do  not  you  think  that  your  turning  his 
attention  to  his  being  at  a  meeting  was  likely  to 
make  him  look  upon  you,  acting  as  the  agent  for 
the  Government,  as  wishing  to  deter  the  colliers 
from  seeking  any  alteration  in  the  regulations  of 
the  mine  ? — He  is  not  seeking  for  any  alteration; 
the  man  entirely  agreed  with  me  that  there  were 
no  more  restrictions  wanted. 

675.  Mr.  KinnairdJ]  Was  he  quite  right  in 
statii^  that  if  the  boy  could  read  and  write  he 
might  take  him  without  any  certificate? — He 
was  not.     The  under-looker  said  that  he  would 

f^et  the  certificate  and  send  it  to  me  on  the  fol- 
owing  day ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  applied 
to  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  schoolmaster  said  he 
was  not  able  to  write  sufficiently  well  to  have  a 
certificate  of  ability  to  read  and  write.  He  sent 
a  bit  ofpaper  with  the  boy's  signature  on  it,  and 
said,  "Will  that  do?"  and  I  wrote  back  to  say 
that  it  would  not,  and  that  the  boy  would  be 
bound  to  attend  school  for  three  hours  a  day  on 
two  days  in  each  week. 

676.  Mr.  Foster.']  Is  not  a  copy  of  the  rules 
given  to  each  person  in  the  colliery  ?-i-Under  the 
previous  Act,  it  was  compulsory  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  rules  given  to  each  person  employed  in  tne 
coUiery ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  a  great  hardship 
upon  tlie  owners,  and  that  the  colliers  would  take 
boys  down.  There  are  many  ladder  shafts  where 
there  is  no  control  over  them,  and  they  would 
take  boys  down  with  them  into  the  pits,  and  ijf 
they  were  without  a  copy  of  the  rules  there  was 
a  penalty  hanging  over  the  colliery  owner ;  there- 
fore, seeing  that  it  was  imposing  a  duty  upon  him 
which  he  could  not  carry  out,  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  Act.  They  may  have  a  copy  upon  applying 
for  it. 

677.  Chairman.']  There  is  a  r^ulation  that 
places  of  refuge  snould  be  provid^  in  the  dif- 
ferent tramways  for  people  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  trams;  do  you  take  any  pains  to 
ascertain  whether  that  part  of  the  law  is  complied 
with  ? — Certainly. 

678.  I  mean,  do  you  know  in  any  one  of  your 
collieries  whether  there  were  places  of  refuge  at 
the  proper  distances?— I  expect  that  they  are 
provided  in  every  colliery. 

679.  You  ffive  the  masters  credit  for  doing  it? 
— It  is  their  duty  to  do  it. 

680.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
that  part  of  the  law  is  complied  with  ? — I  believe 
that  in  19  cases  out  of  20  it  is ;  I  find  it  so  when 
1  do  go  into  the  mines. 

681.  When  you  do  go  into  a  mine,  is  that  one 
of  the  points  which  you  look  at? — ^Yes. 

682.  Do  you  take  a  certain  roadway  and  count 
the  number  of  refuges  there  are  in  a  given  dis- 
tance ? — I  judge  by  the  eye  as  to  the  distance ; 
and  if  it  should  appear  to  me  that  any  two  were 
further  apart  than  the  prescribed  20  yards,  I 
should  ascertain  whether  they  were  at  the  proper 
distance. 

D  683.  That 
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J.Dickin§&ih       68S,  That  i8  one  of  the  points  to  which  you 

Esq.         direct  yonr  attention  ? — Yes. 

— —  684.  Have  you  ahnost  always,  or  generally, 

14  May      found  that  the  law  has  heen  complied  with  ? — 

1867.        Generally,  not  always;  so  recently  as  last  week 

I  had  to  call  an  owner's  attention  to  the  point, 

and  he  has  now  remedied  the  deficiency. 

685.  Should  you  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  judging  from  your  limited  experience,  the 
rule  IB  complied  with  ? — It  is. 

686.  Is  there  any  considerable  proportion 
where,  alao  judging  from  your  experience,  the 
rule  is  not  compli^  with? — In  some  instances 
I  find  that  it  is  not  complied  with. 

687.  In  a  considerable  proportion? — No,  not 
in  a  considerable  proportion;  in  a  very  large 
number  of  instances  it  is  complied  with ;  it  is  a 
very  small  minority  where  it  is  not. 


688.  Have  you  taken  proceedings  where  you 
have  found  it  not  compliea  with  ? — ^1  have. 

689.  Aiid  have  you  obtained  a  conviction  ? — 
I  have. 

690.  That  would  be  a  point  which  would  be 
very  easily  ascertained?^ — It  is  very  easy  of 
proof. 

691.  Either  an  inspector  or  sub-inspector 
might  ascertain  that  without  difficulty ;  it  admits 
of  a  certain  test  whether  the  rule  is  complied  with 
or  not? — It  is  very  readily  seen  whether  the 
refuge  places  are  supplied  or  not;  that  is  one 
point  wnich  any  woriunan  who  had  an  engine 
plane  to  travel  would  most  assuredly  see  when 
travelling  down  and  up  each  day,  and  if  he  found 
that  they  were  not  provided,  and  if  he  thought  it 
at  all  likelv  to  involve  danger,  he  should  brmg  it 
under  the  inspector's  notice. 


Thomas  Wynns,  Esq.,  called  in,  and  Examined. 


T.  Wynnef  692.  Ckairman.1^  You  are  the  Government  In- 
Esq.  i^ector  of  the  distnct,  which  includes  the  Talke- 
o'^h'-HiU  CoUiery  ?— I  am. 

693.  What  district  do  vou  call  it  ?— Tlie  North 
Stafford,  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire  district. 

694.  You  attended,  did  you  not,  the  inquest 
which  was  held  on  some  victims  of  that  explo- 
sion ? — I  did ;  I  attended  the  whole  of  the  meet>- 
ings. 

695.  Going  through  the  list  of  the  jury, 
speaking  now  merely  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  jury,  are  you  in  a  condition  to  say  whence 
iJiey  came  from,  and  what  tliey  were  P — Nearly 
all  of  them  were  from  the  neighbourhood. 

696.  The  Rev.  Mr,  M'Hutchin,  the  fore- 
man: who  was  he? — He  was  the  vicar  of  the 
|Mtrieti. 

697.  Then  there  was  James  Dickson,  of  Clayton ; 
what  was  he  f — Clayton  is  some  distance ;  about 
seven  miles  away ;  and  he  is  a  lai^e  farmer ;  I 
^ink  he  used  to  be  a  drajper. 

698.  Had  he  had  notJiing  to  do  with  mines  ? — 
He  is  part  owner  in  a  colliery. 

699.  Thomas  Emberton,  of  Tunstall ;  do  you 
know  anything  of  him?— He  keeps  a  shop  in 
Tunstall ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  Irotteries,  five 
or  six  miles  away. 

700.  Is  he  mixed  up  with  coalowners  or  col- 
liers in  any  way  ? — Not  at  all ;  he  had  a  small 
colliery  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  but  be 
is  not  now  connected  with  any  colliery. 

701.  He  had  been  connected  with  a  colliery  of 
his  own,  had  he? — Yes. 

702.  Henry  Gillard,  of  Tunstall,  what  is  he  ?— 
I  think  he  is  agent  for  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's 
Canal  Carrying  Company. 

708.  What  they  chiefly  carry  is  ooal,  is  it  not  ? 
— No,  not  at  all. 

704.  John  Betley,  of  Audley ;  do  you  know 
anything  <rf  him  ? — I  do  not ;  I  think  he  is  a 
farmer. 

705.  How  far  is  Audley  from  the  place  of  the 
inquest? — About  three  miles. 

706.  Richard  Read,  of  Talfce  Pits;  what  is  he? 
—That  is  close  to  the  place.     He  is  a  labours. 

707«  Daniel  Johnson,  New  Road ;  what  is  he? 
—I  think  he  is  a  fanner,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes. 

708.  John  Tumock,  Talke  Pits  ;  what  would 
he  be  ?— A  pensioner. 

709.  John  Daniels,  of  Red  Street ;  do  you  know 


anything  of  him  ? — I  think  he  is  a  collier,  but  I 
am  not  sure. 

710.  Thomas  Sherman,  of  Butt  Lane ;  do  you 
know  him  ? — A  collier. 

711.  Henshall  Moss,  of  Red  Street;  who  is  he? 
— He  is  connected  with  a  small  ironstone  coUiery 
as  owner,  and  brick  manufacturer. 

712.  Ralph  Hilditoh,  Kidsgrove ;  what  is  he? 
— I  think  he  is  an  auctioneer  and  valuer. 

713.  George  Shenton,  of  Alsager? — I  do  not 
know  what  he  is,  but  think  a  schoolmaster. 

714.  Elijah  Corbett,  of  Talke ;  who  is  he?— 
I  believe  he  is  a  publican,  as  far  as  my  memory 
goes,  but  I  could  not  speak  positively. 

715.  Will  jrou  tell  us  generally  whether  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  that  inquiry 
was  conducted? — It  is  hardly  &ir  to  reflect  upon 
the  jury.  There  were  some  little  things  that 
were  not  satis&ctory. 

716.  Do  you  think  that  the  demeanour  of  the 
jury  was  likely  to  convey  an  impression  of  dis- 
trust to  the  workmen  ? — One  or  two  things  that 
were  done  might  have  conveyed  that  impression^ 
but  the  coroner,  I  thought,  immediately  put  diat 
right. 

717.  You  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  conduct 
and  demeanour  of  the  coroner? — No;  he  is  one 
of  the  ablest  coroners  I  ever  met,  and  the  nK>8t 
pains-taking* 

718.  Is  it  your  view  that  you  are  responsible 
for  this  report  of  the  proceedmgs  ? — It  is. 

719.  Where  did  you  get  this  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  has  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment ?— I  got  it  from  the  reporter  to  the  Stafford 
county  paper. 

720.  You  did  not  employ  any  reporter  ? — I  did 
not.  I  named  it  to  Mr.  Cherry  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  taking  his  report^  as  it  would  be  useful  to 
me  in  reporting  to  the  Home  Office. 

721.  You  would  probably  not  be  authorised  to 
employ  a  reports  without  the  consent  <rf  the 
Home  Office? — I  should  not 

722*  Should  vou  have  obtained  their  consent^ 
if  you  had  asked  for  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
should,  but  our  county  paper  is  conducted  on 
those  principles  that  1  could  perfectly  depend 
upon  the  report  whenever  they  sent  their  chief 
reporter. 

72^  It  appears  from  this  report  that  on  one 
occasion  when  Mr.  Coe,  who  was  examined  on 
behalf -(^  the  management^  said  that  a  great  deal 
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of  credit  waa  due  to  Mr.  Johuson  and  Mr« 
NichoUs^  and  the  jury  expressed  their  approval 
of  this  sentiment  by  stamping  on  the  floor ;  was 
that  correct? — There  was  something  of  that 
kind. 

724.  Were  you  present  when  that  was  done  ? 
— I  was. 

725.  Wlien  you  say  that  there  was  something 
of  that  kind>  was  that  distinctly  done  ? — It  was« 

726.  Did  the  act  of  stamping  seem  to  be 
general  amonff  Ae  jury  ?^-That  I  could  not  say ; 
we  have  not  the  proper  conveniences  at  all  times ; 
sometimes  the  people  are  standing  close  up  to  the 
jury,  and  there  is  not  the  separation  that  there  is 
in  a  court  of  justice  between  the  jury  and  the 
audience. 

727.  I  do  not  see  it  stated  in  that  report  that 
the  coroner  interfered  to  reprove  the  jury  for 
that  expres.5ion  of  feeling;  do  you  remember 
whether  he  did  interfere  or  not?  —  I  consider 
that  the  reproof  which  he  gave  by  his  looks,  was 
as  severe  a  reproof  as  I  ever  saw  administered. 

728.  You  mean  that  when  the  jury  stamped 
their  feet,  the  coroner  looked  hard  at  them  ? — 
He  did. 

729.  Bnt  he  did  not  say  anything  to  them  ? — 
No>  it  passed  away  without  anything  being  said* 

730.  With  regard  to  the  persons  to  whom  it 
is  said  a  great  deal  of  credit  was  due ;  who  were 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nicholls;  you  had  not 
thought  that  any  great  credit  was  due  to  them  ? 
— Ko ;  as  the  Comniittee  will  see  by  the  ques- 
tions which  I  pu^  I  did  not  think  that  there 
wajs  any  credit  due  to  them. 

731.  Had  you  not  very  plainly  intimated  by 
vour  evidence,  that  you  thought  that  considerable 
olame  attached  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nicholls? 
— Yes ;  and  that  is  my  opinion  still. 

732.  That  is  not  only  your  opinion^  but  by 
the  part  which  you  had  taken  in  tne  inquiry,  you 
had  plainly  shown  that  you  did  not  approve  of 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nicholls? — I  hao. 

733.  And  Mr.  Evans  had  also  intimated  the 
«ame,^  had  he  not  ? — ^I  think  that  he  had  not  cro8&- 
examined  any  witness  up  to  that  time ;  I  think 
he  cross-examined  Mr.  Coe. 

734.  Do  jrou  remember  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  inquiry  Mr.  Johnson  had  said  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  under-ground  works  rested 
with  Mr.  Nicholls?— He  did. 

735.  Do  you  assent  to  that  view  of  Mr.  John- 
son's duties  ? — I  do  not. 

736.  This  is  Mr.  Johnson's  statement,  at  page 
15  of  the  report :  ^  As  far  as  the  general  manage- 
ment is  concerned,  I  am  not  held  responsiblefor 
what  is  done  in  the  pit,  beyond  the  sinking  of  the 
shafts  "? — Yes ;  that  was  his  view. 

737.  And  that  was  the  view  which  the  jury 
took,  but  you  do  not  concur  in  it  ?—I  do  not. 

738.  Looking  to  the  condition  of  the  mine  as  it 
wa3  disclosed  by  the  evidence,  do  you  think  that 
the  accident  might  have  been  prevented  by  inspec- 
tion ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  inspection  would 
have  prevented  the  accident ;  it  was  the  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

739.  Assuming  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  naanager,  is  not 
that  just  one  of  the  points  which  would  have  been 
apparent  to  a  good  inspector,  and  which  he  would 
have  been  able  to  notice  ? — That  is,  supposing 
the  inspector  had  been  there  a  week  bef(»:e. 

740.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  accident  waa 
owing  to  something  in  the  general  management 
of  the  mine,  but  to  an  error  which  had  recently 
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been  committed? — In  my  opinion  it  was  con-     T.  Wynne, 
tinning  the  levels  on,  when  they  had  no  meiuns  of         Esq* 
ventilating  them,  that  caused  the  accident.  *"^ 

741.  And  that  it  did  not  arise  from  any  defect        tsG*^^ 
in  the  general  management? — No,  the  explosion 

did  not  arise  from  thiLt. 

742.  It  arose  from  a  want  of  general  skill  in 
the  manager,  but  not  from  any  defect  in  the 
general  manag^nent  ? — It  did. 

743.  The  particular  defect  to  which  you  attri*- 
bute  the  explosicm  would  not  have  been  apparent 
to  an  inspector,  if  he  had  visited  the  mine  a  month 
before,  or  two  months  before  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  in  anything  like  the  same  state  two 
months  before. 

744.  Therefore,  unless  the  inspection  had  been 
very  frequent  indeed,  it  would  not  have  prevented 
the  accident  ? — No,  it  would  not 

745.  Or  unless  die  inspector  had  happened  to 
have  gone  there  a  week  before? — Certainly. 

746.  If  it  were  a  rule  that  the  inspector  was  to . 
visit  Ae  mine  once  a  year,  or  twice  a  year,  or 
even  three  times  a  year,  do  you  think  that  that 
might  not  hare  had  any  effect  in  preventing  this 
accident? — No;  because  the  cause  of  the  accident 
in  my  opinion  had  been  produced  within  the  last 
mcmth  or  so,  by  driving  levels  without  any  means 
of  ventilatioin. 

747.  When  had  you  last  been  at  the  mine  ?-^ 
Just  a  twdvemonth  before,  within  a  day  or 
two. 

748.  Did  you  make  any  observations  at  that 
time? — Ther  had  then  not  opened  more  than 
half  the  won  that  there  is  now,  and  none  had 
been  opened  at  the  part  where  the  explosion  took 
place* 

749.  Had  you  made  any  observations  upon  the 
management  of  the  mine  ? — No.  What  portion 
was  3ien  opened  was  very  well  ventilated  itt» 
deed ;  and,  mdeed,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion 
there  was  plenty  of  air  in  the  pit ;  but  it  was  not 
made  that  use  of  that  ought  to  have  been  made. 

750.  They  had  a  good  supply  of  air,  but  they 
did  not  take  pains  for  its  circuhttion  ?* — That  was 
exactly  the  case. 

751.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  was  the 
defect  in  the  jig  one  of  the  causes  which  inter- 
fered with  the  circulation  of  the  air ;  was  it  that 
the  door  ffot  propped  open  by  a  train? — Yes, 
that  was  the  immecliate  cause. 

752.  And  the  train  ^tting  off  the  rail,  could 
not  be  moved  for  some  tune  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

753.  And  until  the  train  could  be  moved,  Ihe 
door  could  not  be  shut? — Yes,  it  could  not, 

754.  Was  that  a  state  of  things  existing  when 
you  visited  the  mine  a  year  before  ?— That  por- 
tion of  the  work  was  not  then  driven ;  it  was  part 
full  of  water. 

755.  If  you  had  noticed  it;  that  was  a  point, 
was  it  not,  to  which  you  should  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  manager? — Yes;  in  fact  I  was 
astonished  that  any  practical  manager  should  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  the  work  in  that  way. 

756.  You  think  that  that  accident  was  owing 
to  bad  management  ? — ^Entirely. 

757.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  want  of  skill  and 
knowlee^e  in  the  manager? — It  was. 

758.  fioes  that  suggest  to  you  the  expediency 
of  taking  other  means  than  are  now  taken  b^  the 
law  to  provide  for  the  knowledge  and  efficiency 
of  the  managers  ? — I  do  not  see  any  practical  so- 
lution of  that  difficulty  ;  I  find  that  in  every  ease 
where  I  have  induced  tJwem  to  get  a  good  ma- 
miger  Ihe  aceidenta  immediately  decrease. 

d2  759.  What 
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759.  What  18  your  test  of  a  good  manager? — 
He  should  be  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  working  of  mines,  and  should  be  of  that  class 
that  he  can  command  others  to  do  the  duties  that 
belong  to  subordinates. 

760.  Before  you  recommend  a  man  as  a  proper 
and  good  manager,  how  do  you  test  his  ability  ? 
— If  I  am  asked  whether  I  think  such  a  man  is 
competent  for  a  particular  post,  my  test  is  that  I 
have  known  that  he  has  had  the  management  of 
a  large  colliery,  and  has  conducted  it  well. 

761.  But  before  he  was  put  into  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  colliery,  how  could  his  fitness 
have  been  ascertained? — By  having  served  the 
proper  time  under  a  proper  mining  engineer,  and 
having  been  placed  somewhere  where  ne  had  the 
practical  management  of  a  mine  under  the  super- 
vision of  another  person. 

762.  Having  subjected  his  fitness  to  all  those 
tests,  in  your  own  mind  you  would  be  able  to 
give  him  a  certificate,  would  you  not  ? — ^Yee. 

763.  But  supposing  you  were  on  a  board  having 
to  give  a  certificate  to  a  manager,  should  you 
feel  any  great  difficulty  in  testing  his  fitness 
either  by  examination  or  by  testimonials? — I  do 
not  think  that  an  inspector  is  the  proper  person 
to  place  the  person  whom  he  has  to  supervise. 
It  would  be  very  hard  for  an  inspector  to  place 
a  manager  at  a  colliery,  and  then  have  to  turn 
round  upon  him  and  say  you  are  a  bad  manager. 

764.  You  think  it  would  give  an  inspector  an 
interest  in  rather  screening  those  whom  he  re- 
commended?— I  think  that  inspectors  are  not 
the  parties  to  perform  that  duty.  I  would  rather 
put  it  the  other  way ;  that  each  colliery  owner 
should  employ  a  manager  who  is  satisfactory  to 
the  inspector. 

765.  Therefore  you  would  give  the  inspector 
some  control  over  the  appointment  of  the  ma^- 
nager  ? — The  black  spot  of  my  district  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  want  of  good  managers. 

766.  And  "the  inspector  has  no  power  of  dis- 
allowing the  appointment  of  the  men  ? — No. 

767.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
that  the  appointment  of  manager  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict ? — I  think  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect 
if  the  inspector  could  say  to  the  owner,  I  think 
you  must  take  the  responsibility  yourself,  unless 
you  get  a  better  manager. 

768.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  management  of  mines,  if  the  manager 
were  liable  to  lose  his  certificate,  or  to  have  it 
suspended? — At  the  present  time  the  punish- 
ment is  ver^  great,  as  managers  very  often  lose 
their  situation  if  anything  serious  happens. 

76J>.  But  sometimes  they  do  not  ? — No ;  it  is  so 
in  some  cases. 

770.  Has  either  Mr.  Nicholls  or  Mr.  Johnson 
lost  his  situation  ?—  They  have  appointed  a  con- 
sulting engineer  to  take  the  charge  of  the  mine ; 
he  is  a  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  on  the 
occasion ;  a  Mr.  Rigby,  a  very  able  man. 

771.  You  mean  that  they  have  been  put  down 
in  a  lower  position  than  they  formerlv  occupied  ? 
— Yes ;  but  not  Mr.  Johnson ;  Mr.  tfohnson  does 
not  now  take  tlie  responsibility  underground 
at  all. 

772.  The  coroner,  in  his  charge,  rather  goes 
out  of  his  way,  does  he  not,  to  commend  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Nicholls  ? — Not  Mr.  Nicholls, 
I  think. 

773.  The  coroner  states  this  at  page  38  of  the 
Report :  "  But  if  the  jury  could  point  out  any 


particular  in  which  an  improvement  could  be 
made  in  the  management  of  the  colliery,  he  was 
convinced,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  parties,  that 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nicholls  would  pay  the 
best  attention  to  their  recommendations"? — ^Yes, 
he  said  that ;  and  I  think  so  too. 

7  74.  Those  are  words  of  commendation,  are  they 
not? — No,  that  is  only  with  regard  to  the  future ; 
he  did  not  commend  the  management ;  he  took  a 
different  view,  perhaps,  to  what  I  did  as  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  position,  but  not  as  to  Mr.  Nichcdk^s. 

775.  But  neither  of  them  has  lost  his  situation  ? 
— No,  but  there  is  a  gentleman  put  in  between 
tiie  two. 

776.  Over  Mr.  Nicholls  ?— Yes. 

777.  Have  any  actions,  that  you  know  of,  been 
brought  against  Mr.  Nicholls  by  the  widows  or 
children  of  those  who  were  killed  ? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

778.  The  accident,  in  a  great  measure,  was 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  men,  was  it  not? 
— And  that  is  too  often  the  ca^. 

779.  I  mean  in  this  particular  case  ? — I  think 
not ;  the  fault  lay  with  the  manager. 

780.  But  did  it  not  appear  that  there  had  been 
great  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and 
very  inefiScient  control  over  them? — Yes;  but 
then  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  light,  that  the  men 
are  to  be  so  blamed  as  they  oflen  are  for  doing 
what  was  wrong,  when  those  who  are  put  in  au- 
thority over  them  see  it  dail^  and  ^vink  at  it. 

781.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  and  danger 
which  had  arisen  within  a  month  of  the  explosion, 
there  was  previous  to  that  a  general  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  this  mine,  was  there  not? — Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  discipline. 

782.  How  was  it  that  that  was  not  apparent  to 
you  when  you  visited  the  mine? — I  could  not 
tell  whether  the  men  had  got  lamp-keys  in  their 
pockets  if  I  had  visited  it  every  week,  or  whether 
they  smoked.  As  you  will  see,  I  make  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  law  shall  authorise  the  manager 
or  banksman  to  search  the  men ;  there  is  no  au- 
thority now  to  search  them. 

783.  Was  not  one  of  the  charges  against  the 
management  of  the  mine,  that  the  locks  of  the 
lamps  were  very  insufficient? — It  was  not  fair  to 
put  it  so ;  thejr  were  only  insufficient  through 
the  constant  using  of  bad  tools  to  lock  and  un- 
lock them. 

784.  You  mean  that  the  locks  had  been  spoilt 
by  being  perpetualljr  tampered  with  ? — Yes. 

785.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  in  that  respect, 
or  is  it  your  practice  when  you  inspect  mines  to 
satisfy  yourself  that  the  lamps  are  in  a  proper 
state  ? — Nearly  every  lamp  I  come  to  I  take  in 
my  hand  and  give  it  a  twist  to  see  if  it  is 
locked. 

786.  Of  course  you  did  not  smell  any  tobacco 
when  you  inspected  the  mine  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

787.  Was  there  nothing  in  your  inspection  of 
the  mine  the  year  before  to  indicate  that  the 
discipline  of  the  mine  was  very  lax  ? — No ;  they 
were  only  driving  what  is  called  straight  work, 
that  is  the  levels  and  the  headings ;  there^ftey 
no  goaf  cre'ated. 

788.  You  state,  do  you  not,  that  there  wa^ 
plenty  of  air  in  the  pit  when  you  went  there  ?- 
Yes,  apparently. 

789.  Was  there   plenty  of  air  in  the  mi 
distant  workings  ? — There  was,  as  far  as  it 
opened  then,  and  there  was  in  December 
plenty  of  air  down  the  pit.     If  the  explosion 
not  taken  place  that  day,  the  next  day  it  wo^ 
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not  have  taken  place.  They  were  so  near  cut- 
ting through^  that  when  it  was  tested^  it  was  only 
a  yard  through. 

790.  Another  yard  would  have  made  a  current 
of  air  ? — It  would. 

791.  Was  there  not  something  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  which  tended  to  cause  the  ex- 
plosion ? — Yes,  there  was ;  but  what  I  blamed 
them  for  was*  dieir  persistance  in  getting  coals 
before  they  had  got  the  air ;  if  tliey  had  delayed 
driving  those  forward  heads  until  this  yard  was 
cut  through,  there  would  have  been  no  danger  in 
their  working. 

792.  With  regard  to  your  general  opinion 
of  the  conduct  of  the  jury  on  that  occasion,  was 
it  such  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  work- 
men ? — After  that  expression,  I  saw  every  desire 
to  hear  everything  that  could  be  offered  them  in 
evidence  for  or  against  the  management. 

793.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  jury  ?— No. 

794.  Mr.  Ltddell.']  The  jury,  from  your  de- 
Bcription  of  it,  was  composed  pretty  equally  of 
different  classes  of  persons,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

795.  There  was  no  preponderance  of  what  I 
may  call  the  owners'  interest  upon  that  jury,  in 
your  opinion  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

796.  They  were  farmers  and  tradesmen,  and 
workmen  and  miners  themselves,  and  likewise 
owners  ? — ^Yes,  and  some  practical  colliers. 

797.  Did  it  appear  to  you  at  the  time  that  the 
composition  of  that  jury  might  have  been  im- 
proved in  any  way  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
could  very  well :  but  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  man  who 
stands  very  high  as  a  man ;  and,  perhaps,  when 
they  heard  that  he  was  likely  to  be  inculpated  by 
the  witnesses,  they  felt  pleased  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  exculpating  him  from  any 
charge. 

798.  Then  the  impression  which  that  very  im- 
proper ebullition  of  feeling  made  upon  your  mind 
was,  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  very  popular  per- 
son, and  that  anything  that  tended  to  exculpate 
him  excited  an  amount  of  public  sympathy,  and 
they  expressed  it  in  that  improper  way  ? — Yes ; 
as  1  thought  in  a  very  unseemly  way. 

799.  Are  vou  able  to  say  whether  any  of  the 
working  colliers  themselves  joined  in  that  expres- 
sion of  feeling  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  but  for  the 
first  day  or  two  there  was  great  diflSculty  in  get- 
ting any  of  the  working  colliers  to  say  anything 
against  the  working  of  the  mine;  as  we  pro- 
gressed, we  found  things  come  out  which  we 
could  not  possibly  get  out  the  first  day  or 
two. 

SOO.  Then  your  impression  of  the  proceedings 
at  first,  at  any  rate,  was,  that  there  was  a  desire, 
if  possible,  to  shield  Mr.  Johnson  ? — There  is  no 
question  about  it,  that  there  was  such  a  desire 
amongst  the  workmen  themselves;  but  as  we 
progressed,  the  thing  naturally  developed  itself, 
imd  we  could  see  where  all  the  fault  lay. 

801.  And  the  coroner  used  his  authority  to 
enforce  discipline  upon  the  jury,  in  fact? — Yes; 
and  I  was  very  glaa  tiiat  he  did. 

802.  The  ultimate  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  exposing  of  a  naked  light,  wliich  exploded 
the  gas,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

803.  And  that  gas  ought  not  to  have  been 
there,  had  the  ventilation  been  efficient  ? — No,  it 
would  not  have  been  there  under  proper  manage- 
ment 

804.  Is  not  the  exposure  of  a  naked  light,  in 
other  parts  of  that  mine  which  are  well  ventilated, 
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an  extremely  dangerous  experiment  ? —  It  was 
then. 

805.  A  naked  light  is  forbidden  in  the  mine.  Is 
it  not? — It  is,  except  just  in  the  main  road;  in 
the  intake  of  air. 

806.  You  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  your 
opinion  the  explosion  was  caused  by  an  error  in 
the  management,  by  a  defective  system  of  venti- 
lation in  that  particular  part  of  the  mine,  but  that 
no  ulterior  proceedings  have  been  taken  in  the 
shape  of  actions  a^nst  the  manager? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of;  1  nave  not  heard  of  anything  of 
the  kind. 

807.  May  not  the  fact  be  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  explosion 
having  been  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men?— I  think  it  would  be  more  owing  to  the 
immense  kindness  that  was  displaved  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Smith-Child,  and  all  the  parties 
interested,  towards  the  widows  and  orphans. 

808.  Then  the  fact  of  those  proceedings  not 
having  been  taken  is  really  a  matter  which  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  the  widows  and  the  con- 
nections of  those  unfortunate  men  ? — Very  great 
credit;  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  has  been 
done  for  them,  and  done  with  so  ungrudging  a 
hand. 

809.  Mr.  Powell.']  This  accident  took  place  in 
December  1866,  did  it  not?— It  did. 

810.  Have  you  included  in  your  report  for 
that  year  your  comments  and  report  of  that 
accident? — I  have. 

811.  As  well  as  a  short  report,  which  has  been 
before  Parliament  in  a  separate  Paper? — Yes; 
and  I  have  just  stated  what  my  opinion  is. 

812.  Did  you  send  in  that  report  to  the  Home 
Office?— I  did. 

813.  Do  you  remember  when  ? — On  the  28th 
of  February ;  I  have  it  here  to  correct. 

814.  1 1  is  not,  up  to  this  time,  finally  corrected  ? 
— It  is  not. 

815.  Chairman.']  I  observe  that  you  say  in 
your  statement  at  the  inquest,  that  formerly  the 
proprietors  were  bound  to  supply  every  man  with 
a  copy  of  the  rules  before  he  went  to  work,  but 
that  that  is  so  no  longer? — 1  think  that  was  a  Par- 
liamentary mistake. 

816.  Do  you  attribute  the  accident  in  this  case 
to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  rules  ? — No,  I  do 
not ;  I  think  that  there  were  very  few  there  who 
were  not  quite  aware  of  the  rules. 

817.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  do  you 
consider  that  the  special  rules  are  capable  of 
amendment  ?  —  Undoubtedly  they  are.  One 
amendment  that  I  got  introduced  m  my  district 
has  had  a  very  great  eflfect,  and  that  was  to  com- 
pel the  setting  of  timber,  whether  it  was  wanted 
or  not 

818.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  give  the  in- 
spectors greater  power  than  they  have,  to  review 
the  special  rules  ? — No ;  it  would  be  better  if  we 
could  simplify  the  mode  of  altering  them. 

819.  What  is  the  power  now  of  reviewing  the 
special  rules? — We  can  point  out  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  what  we  think  would  be  advisable,  and 
he  would  then  call  upon  the  coal  proprietor  to 
give  his  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  altered ; 
and  if  he  disagreed  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
then  they  call  for  an  arbitration  upon  them. 

820.  And  the  final  decision  would  rest  upon 
the  arbitrator? — Yes. 

821.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  mode 
of  arbitration?— No,  I  am  not.     I  tnink  that  the 
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old-fashioned  mode  of  arbitraUon  was  far  before 
the  present  system. 

822.  Then  you  think  both  that  the  special 
rules  require  reyiew,  and  that  the  method  now  of 
obtaining  that  review  is  not  satisfactory  ?~  It 
entails  an  alteration  in  every  colliery  in  the  dis- 
trict. When  we  got  the  alteration  made  at  the 
time  the  last  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  the 
whole  ooal  trade  met  together,  and  I  met  them  in 
my  district,  and  we  arranged  those  rules. 

823.  But  you  think,  after  the  experience  which 
you  have  had  for  some  years,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  review  the  special  rules  ? — ^I  think  it 
would. 

824.  And  to  provide  a  different  authori^  for 
finally  deciding  what  ih%  rules  should  be  ? — Yes ; 
but  that  must  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  mines. 

825.  But  you  think  that  the  present  mode  of 
reviewing  tlw  special  rules  is  not  satisfactory  ? — 
It  is  very  cumbersome  and  un&ir. 

826.  1)0  you  think  that  the  present  nK>de  ot 
inspection  is  adequate  for  the  ascertaining  of  the 
number  of  boys  in  a  mine  ?— Quite.  I  am  speak- 
ing so  far  as  my  own  district  goes. 

827.  How  do  you  know  what  is  the  number  of 
boys  in  a  colliery? — There  are  none ;  the  meters 
have  seen  die  folly  of  employing  boys,  and  they 
dismiss  them  rather  than  take  the  trouble,  except 
in  just  a  few  instances. 

828.  Mr.  BruceJl  By  boys  do  you  mean  boys 
under  12  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

829.  ChairmanS]  1  ou  consider  that  the  masters 
have  abandoned  the  practice? — Yes;  I  think  that, 
in  10  years,  there  nas  been  only  one  boy  under 
12  complained  of  as  under  age. 

830.  Every  boy  that  is  now  in  a  mine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  12? — Yes,  nearly  all. 

831.  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  12  ? — There 
has  been  only  one  complaint  of  a  boy  under  12 
in  10  years,  and  in  that  case  they  brought  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  had  been  to  school. 

832.  When  you  go  to  a  mine  do  you  inquire 
the  number  of  boys  and  men  ? — I  merely  look  at 
the  boys,  and  if  1  see  one  that  .is  at  all  doubtful 
I  ask  him  his  age,  and  then  X  go  to  the  office  and 
inquire  whetiier  they  have  got  a  certificate,  and 
thev  generally  say  we  can  prove  that  he  is  not 
under  12  ;  that  is  the  only  means  that  I  have. 

833.  They  are  not  required,  are  they,  to  have 
a  certificate  of  his  birth  ? — No  ;  but  if  I  had  the 
slightest  doubt  1  should  go  to  the  registrar  to 
inquire. 

834.  You  think  that  the  present  mode  of  in- 
spection is  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  the  law  as 
to  providing  refuges  in  the  roads  is  complied 
witn  ? — Yes ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  own 
district,  where  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  because  they  have  no  trouble  in  making 
them.  They  drive  two  parallel  heads  or  inclinea 
planes,  and  they  have  to  cut  through  every  10 
or  15  yards  to  get  air  from  one  to  the  other;  and 
then  they  keep  a  portion  open  to  make  the  refuge 
stall,  so  that  it  is  no  expense  and  not  any 
trouble. 

835.  In  cases  where  they  have  not  those  side 
workings,  it  is  a  matter  of  trouble  and  expense, 
is  it  not? — They  can  hardly  drive  one  plane 
without  drivii^  another  for  air.  It  is  very  rarely 
the  case  that  they  drive  a  single  one. 

836.  But  there  are  such  things  as  long  roads 
in  a  mine  without  any  side  workings,  are  there 
not  ?— On  the  inclined  planes  there  are  scarcely 
any,  because  if  it  is  in  a  place  where  they  can 


drive  it  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  still  be  safe; ' 
it  wants  no  refuge  stalls,  because  it  is  so  wide 
that  it  would  be  driven  with  the  brattice;  but 
generally  in  the  thinner  mines,  where  diey  have 
not  so  good  a  roof,  they  drive  parallel  inclines^ 
and  then  a  cut  through  from  one  to  Ae  other 
makes  a  refuge  stalL 

837.  According  to  that  the  law  for  providing 
refuges  would  be  unnecessary? — It  would  be 
useless  to  push  it  any  further. 

838.  £ither  the  roads  are  so  wide  as  not  to  re- 
quire a  refuge,  or  there  are  so  many  communi* 
cations  between  the  parallel  lines  as  to  form  re-^ 
fuges  in  themselves  ? — Yes ;  but  then  it  prevents 
them  from  filling  those  places  up  which  was  often 
done  before  the  rule  was  made. 

839.  In  the  only  two  mines  that  I  ever  went 
into,  one  seemed  to  go  a  long  way  without  any 
turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  except  the 
refuge  ? — That  may  be  so ;  but  the  question  is 
whether  they  were  on  inclines  or  not.  On  the 
levels  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  refiige 
stalls* 

840.  It  was  the  line  along  which  the  carriages 
came  ? — That  is  not  within  the  law.  It  is  only 
on  inclines,  and  not  on  level  roads.  The  law 
only  applies  to  inclines. 

841.  Mr.  Bruce J\  You,  I  suppose,  would  ad- 
mit that  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death 
in  mines  is  the  fall  of  roofs  ? — It  is. 

842.  Have  you  paid  speciid  attention  in  your 
district  to  that  subject? — 1  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  that. 

843.  Have  you  done  anything  to  diminish  the 
number  of  accidents  arising  from  that  cause  ? — 
The  last  time  we  altered  the  special  rules,  I  in- 
duced the  coal  proprietors  to  agree  to  a  definite 
rule.  It  used  to  be,  ^^They  should  set  propa 
where  necessary."  I  induced  tliem  to  strike  out 
''where  necessary,^  so  that  it  stands  that  at  every 
six  feet  there  shall  be  a  prop ;  and  I  find  by  ex- 
perience that  that  has  saved  40  per  cent,  of  the 
lives. 

844.  Have  you  laid  down  for  your  district 
special  rules  which  are  applicable  to  all  the  col- 
lieries in  the  district  as  to  timbering  ? — As  far  as 
Shropshire  and  Stafibrdshire  are  concerned,  I 
have. 

845.  Do  you  think  that  those  special  rules 
might  be  used  all  over  the  country? — I  think 
that  it  would  save  a  great  number  of  lives. 

846.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  found  a 
diminution  in  the  loss  of  life  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  those  rules  ? — Taking  the  average 
of  the  five  years  previous  to  the  rule  beihg 
altered,  and  tlie  five  years  afterwards,  or  even 
taking  the  last  five  years,  I  find  that  there  is  a 
decrease  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  lives 
lost. 

847.  Whom  do  you  make  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  rules? — The  chartermaster,  where 
the  chartermasters  are  employed;  where  they 
are  not  employed,  the  fireman ;  that  is,  the  man 
who  has  particular  charge  of  that  part  of  the 
mine. 

848.  His  duty,  I  believe,  is  not  to  do  it,  but 
to  see  it  done  by  the  working  colliers  ? — To  see 
it  done.  Then  there  is  a  special  rule  laying  the 
charge  upon  the  collier  that  he  shall  do  it. 

849.  Before  those  special  rules  were  enforced, 
was  there  great  irregularity  in  the  wayof  timber- 
ing the  headings? — Very  great.  Whenever  a 
person  was  killed,  and  I  complained  that  die  place 
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had  not  been  properly  timbered,  the  answer  was 
at  once  that  they  did  not  think  it  neoessairy. 

850.  Are  you  aware  whether  this  rule  which 
you  have  so  adopted  has  been  enforced  also  in 
districts  other  than  your  own  ? — It  is  being  tried 
in  South  Staffordshire;  but  there  is  a  great 
outcry  made  against  it  at  the  present  time. 

851.  Cliairman.']  The  jury  in  their  finding 
strongly  recommend  the  appointment  c^  addi* 
tionaT inspectors;  do  you  concur  in  that  recom- 
mendation?— I  do  not. 

852.  Mr.  Faster.']  Would  you  shift  the  respon- 
sibility of  timbering  from  the  working  collier  to 
another  individual  ? — Yes ;  to  the  one  above  him, 
whatever  he  may  be. 

853.  Would  not  that  necessitate  Ae  one  above 
lum  beinff  invariably  at  hand  to  put  in  the  prop 
at  the  tune  of  need,  over  and  above  the  pre- 
cautions laid  down  in  the  special  rules  for  tim- 
bering ? — I  do  not  find  that  to  be  so  practically. 
Whenever  the  man  above  him  passes  a  place 
tSiat  requires  timberings  he  should  insist  upon 
its  being  done  then.  The  rule  is  carried  out  to  its 
full  effect,  but  if  he  is  lax  in  his  discipline  the 
rule  is  useless,  because  I  find  that  the  men  them- 
selves are  not  inclined  to  timber  so  fully  as  I 
dould  wish  them,  it  hinders  them  a  little. 

854.  Where  a  man  is  inclined  to  forego  that 
responsibility,  which  attaches  to  him  as  a  work- 
man, would  you,  in  all  cases,  shift  that  respon- 
sihility  from  that  man  to  some  one  else  ? — I  put 
it  in  this  wav :  I  say  that  the  charter  master  or 
fireman  shall  see  that  it  is  done.  Take  for  in- 
stance Shropshire ;  there  is  no  timbering  equal 
to  that  in  England ;  there  is  a  continuous  timber 
along  the  face,  and  a  prop  from  the  roof,  and  one 
from  the  floor,  and  we  nave  very  rarely  a  man 
killed  from  the  fall  of  a  roof  in  Shropshire. 

856.  Would  that  mode  of  timbermg  be  prac- 


tical or  necessary  in  all  mines  in  other  districts  ?    ^*  W^«»^ 
— No,  it  would  not;    but  still  it  shows  that  a  ^^' 

thorough  sjrstem  of  timbering,  if  adopted  in  any       |  -  Hny 
colliery,  will  save  a  vast  numoer  of  lives.  1867/ 

856.  But  you  think  that  you  could  not  lay 
down  any  system  to  apply  generally  to  all  dis- 
teicts? — No;  but  the  system  tiiat  I  have  lidd 
down  is  that  in  no  place  shall  the  distance  exceed 
six  feet  between  timber  and  timber.  The  diffi- 
culty in  timbering  is  this ;  the  men  do  the  wcnrk 
under  the  roof,  and  then  they  timber  it  after  the 
work  is  done,  aft^r  the  coal  is  holed,  we  will  say, 
40  inches,  and  they  bring  ihe  coal  down^  aM 
the  support  is  taken  away  from  the  roof  that  it 
had  before.  They  never  think  of  timbering  it 
till  they  have  loaded  the  coals  up  and  taken  them 
«way.  Q-enerally  the  falls  of  the  roof  take  place 
whilst  they  are  loading  up  the  coals. 

857.  Chairman.']  Tne  workmen  are  liable  to 
fines  for  not  usine  the  timber,  are  they  not?— 
They  would  be  ii  summoned  before  the  magi- 
trates  for  a  breach  of  rules. 

858.  Mr.  OreenaiL]  In  the  former  rule  whicii 
you  abolidied,  what  was  the  distance  at  which 
the  props  were  placed  ? — The  rule  was,  that  it 
should  DC  timbered  six  feet  where  nccessaay* 
Wherever  I  went»  and  c<Hnpl«ined  of  it,  ihej 
said,  ^^  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be ;  it 
does  not  want  it ;  it  is  a«  sound  as  the  roof  of 
your  own  house." 

859.  And  the  word  **  necessary  •*  yoa  have 
expunged? — Yes,  and  I  found  that  about  16 
lives  less  were  lost  that  year. 

860.  Mr.  Bruce.]  Has  there  been  axiv  com- 
plaint of  the  increased  cost  of  wood  ? — No,  it  is 
rather  less  than  it  was,  it  would  take  more  timber 
to  start  with,  to  efikientiy  timber  at  first,  but 
after  that  there  is  less  timber  used  than  liiere 
was  under  the  old  system. 


Thomas  Evans,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


861.  Chairman.]  You  are  im  Inspector  of 
AAines  in  Derbyshire,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  for  the 
Midland  Counties. 

862.  And  you  were  directed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  attend  the  inquest  at  Tallce  o -th'-HiU,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Wynne,  were  you  not  ? — I  did  attend 
the  inquest  with  Mr.  Wynne. 

863.  By  the  direction  of  the  Home  OflBce, 
did  you  not? — ^I  think  Mr.  Wynne  did  consult 
with  Mr.  Walpole. 

864.  Have  you  heard  what  Mr.  Wynne  stated 
with  regard  to  that  inquest  ? — Yes. 

865.  Do  you  agree  witii  what  he  stated  ?  — 
Generally  I  do. 

866.  Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  do  not 
amee  with  him  ? — I  think  the  cause  of  that  ex- 
plosion arose  from  the  want  of  discipline^  the 
want  of  system,  and  bad  management 

867.  Do  you  lAnnk  that  it  arose  from  causes 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  more  fre- 
quent inspection  ? — No,  I  think  not 

868.  Unless  the  inspection  had  happened  to 
have  been  very  dose  before  the  accident  ? — Even 
if  it  had  been  close  before,  I  scarcely  think  it 
would,  because  small  matters  of  detail  which 
no  inspjBctor  could  possibly  see  by  inspection, 
continuing  daily  getting  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
I  think  that  that  may  itself  have  caused  the 
exj^don. 

869.  What  are  the  littie  matters  of  detail 
which  an  inspector  could  not  see  ? — For  instance^ 
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an    inspector    could    not    detect    the    constant      ^l  Boaru^ 
opening    of  safety,  lamps  smoking,    and  firioff        ^Baq. 
omtB  in  the  presence  of  gas,  he  could  not  tefi         — » 
whether  the   fireman   examined    the    workinffs 
before  the  shots  were  fired,  and  all  those  littie 
matters  of  detail,  any  one  of  which  might  have 
caused  the  explosion. 

870.  Those  things  must  depend,  must  they 
not,  on  the  efficiency  and  judgment  of  4e  undeiv 
ground  manager? — -Ifo  doubt 

871.  Will  not  an  experienced  inspector  be 
able  generally  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  a  manager  without  entering  into 
those  details  ? — Yes ;  generally  he  could. 

872.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  was  some^ 
thing  in  the  management  of  that  mine,  apart 
from  tiiose  littie  details  which  would  escape  the 
eye,  which  would  have  shown  to  an  experienced 
inspector  that  the  management  was  not  good  ? — 
If  .he  had  been  there  perhaps  a  day  or  two  be- 
fof^  the  explosion  he  would  of  course  have  seen 
that  the  ventilation  was  very  insufficient  in  the 
lower  workings. 

873.  But  that  is  only  in  case  he  had  been  there 
very  shortly  before  ? — It  is  a  new  colliery,  and 
there  is  no  extent  of  workings ;  they  are  prao- 
ticaliy  just' opening  out,  and  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  1  believe  it  to  be  correct,  they  hav« 
25,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  pit,  and  if 
they  had  only  ^en  the  pains  the  air  conduct^ 
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to  the  face  of  the  workings,  the  pit  might  have 
been  easily  kept  safe. 

874.  Have  you  heard  the  examination  by  the 
Committee  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
better  class  of  managers,  and  do  you  concur  in 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Wynne 
upon  that  point  ? — I  think  that  the  owners  get 
the  best  men  they  can,  not  only  for  the  security 
of  life,  but  for  the  security  of  their  own  pro- 
perty. 

875.  Do  you  think  that  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  by  myself  of  having  certificated 
managers  with  certificates  liable  to  be  withdrawn 
or  suspended,  would  not  induce  a  stricter  sys- 
tem of  management? — I  do  not  see  who  is  to  give 
the  certificate. 

876.  Supposing  a  board  could  be  framed  or 
means  could  be  devised  for  qualifying  managers 
by  means  of  a  certificate,  founded  either  upon 
examination  or  upon  testimonials,  and  that  those 
certificates  were  liable  to  be  suspended  or  with- 
drawn, do  you  think  that  that  would  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  the  management  of  mines  ? — No; 
I  think  there  is  great  diflSculty  about  the  exami- 
nation of  men  for  the  appointment  to  the  practi- 
cal working  of  a  colliery,  although  of  course  you 
can  easily  examine  a  man  as  to  his  scientific 
acquirements. 

877.  You  will  observe  that  I  did  not  suggest 
that  the  certificate  should  depend  entirely  upon 
examination  ? — The  best  test  of  a  man's  useful- 
ness as  an  agent  is  first  of  all  his  beginning  as  a 
working  man;  his  next  step  as  a  fireman; 
the  next  step  as  an  overman,  and  so  on ;  that, 
I  think,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  a  man's  useful- 
ness. 

878.  All  those  tests,  as  well  as  his  knowledge 
by  examination,  might  be  brought  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  a  certificated  board,  might  they  not?  — 
I  do  not  see  how. 

879.  I  am  not  assuming  that  the  certificate  is 
given  merely  by  examination,  but  that  it  is  given 
according  to  what  the  man  has  done  before,  and 
according  to  the  testimonials  which  he  produces 
of  having  well  discharged  hi%duties  in  his  class  ? 
— Perhaps  the  best  answer  that  I  could  give 
would  be  that  one  of  the  best  men  I  know,  a 
man  who  conducts  the  largest  colliery  in  a  verv 
important  district,  is  a  most  illiterate  man,  and  it 
is  a  very  fiery  colliery,  but  since  he  has  had  the 
management  of  it  there  has  not  been  one  single 
explosion,  and  I  know  that  he  could  not  pass  an 
examination  before  any  board. 

880.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  examina- 
tion would  entirely  deprive  the  country,  so  far 
as  the  country  is  interested  in  the  matter,  of  the 
benefit  of  his  services  ? — No  doubt  about  it. 

881.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  he  had  known 
that  an  examination  was  required  three  or  four 
years  before  the  time  for  passing  that  examina- 
tion had  come  he  might  have  qusuified  himself  to 
pass  it  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  he  would  not  be 
able  to  qualify  himself  for  a  very  ordinary  exami- 
nationr  in  any  number  of  years. 

882.  But  assuming  that  the  system  of  certifi- 
cates would  occasionally  exclude  a  very  compe- 
tent man,  does  not  the  present  system  admit 
men  who  are  incompetent?— No  doubt.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  education  would  not  be 
useful. 

883.  You  have  mentioned  the  instance  of  one 
man  who  would  be  excluded  by  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  a  certificate,  woidd  you  consider  that  a 
conclusive  answer  against  requiring  certificates  ? 


— I  say  it  is  one  answer  that  an  examination 
as  to  his  scientific  acquirements  is  no  practical 
test  of  a  man's  usefulness  as  a  colliery  agent. 

884.  Was  your  opinion  favourable  as  to  the 
demeanour  and  conduct  of  the  jury  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Talke-o'-th'-Hill  inquiry?— I  think 
so  generallv;  the  expression  of  feeling  at  one 
part  of  the  inquiry  was  not  proper  in  my  opinion^ 
but  I  think  that  arose  chiefly  in  this  way ;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  inquiry  the  evidence 
produced  was  brought  forward  by  the  owners 
themselves,  merely  explaining  the  best  part^ 
of  the  colliery ;  that  is  to  say,  presenting 
their  side  of  the  question,  and  that  evidence  met 
with  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  jury,  but 
when  they  neard  the  other  side  of  the  case,  as 
brought  out  bv  Mr.  Wynne  and  myself,  I  think 
they  altered  tneir  opinion  and  took  the  correct 
view  of  it. 

885.  But  at  the  time  that  the  jury  made  that 
manifestation  of  their  opinions,  they  had  already 
heard,  had  they  not,  what  Mr.  Wynne's  opinion 
Was  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  at  least  they  had  not 
heard  his  evidence.  Mr.  Wynne  was  examined 
on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  inquiry. 

886.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  Mr.  Wynne,  by 
his  examination  of  the  previous  witnesses,  haa 
plainly  shown  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
management  of  the  colliery  ? — I  really  do  not  re- 
member ;  I  know  that  Mr.  Coe  was  a  witness 
brought  forward  by  the  colliery  owners  them- 
selves, and  that  he  nad  not  been  cross-examined 
when  that  exhibition  of  feeling  took  place. 

887.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  increasing  the 
number  of  inspectors  ? — I  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
last  year  that  I  considered  the  number  of  in- 
spectors to  be  sufiScient. 

88  S.  Is  there  nothing  in  your  experience  of  the 
recent  accidents  which  induces  you  to  alter  that 
opinion  ? — No,,  nothing. 

889.  Mr.  LiddeilJ]  Do  you  consider  that  the 
selection  of  a  good  overman  is  an  important  part, 
and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  owner  of  a  mine  ? — Yes,  to 
the  owner  or  the  manager. 

890.  And  are  you  of  opinion  tliat  if  an  owner 
were  tied  down  to  employ  a  person  holding  a  cer- 
tificate which  he  had  obtained  at  the  hands  of 
some  bodv  of  persons  who  might  or  might  not  be 
thoroughly  practical  men,  it  would,  in  a  great 
degree,  relieve  him  from  such  a  responsibility 
which  now  attaches  to  him  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  relieve  him ;  it  would  lessen  his  choice 
of  eflScient  men. 

891.  He  now  has  the  general  market  to  go  into 
to  select  the  best  servant  he  can  find  ?  —  No 
doubt. 

892.  And  if  you  restricted  his  choice,  you 
would,  to  a  great  de^ee,  relieve  him,  would  you 
not,  of  the  responsibility  which  now  attaches  to 
him  from  having  a  larger  choice  ? — No  doubt  it 
would  be  so. 

893.  Then,  looking  at  it  in  that  light,  do  you 
or  do  you  not  approve  of  having  all  the  overmen, 
those  charged  with  the  internal  management  of 
mines,  subject  to  examination  by  a  public  board  ? 
— I  do  not  think  you  can  examine  the  under- 
ground oflScers  by  a  public  board ;  and  a  man 
who  may  be  an  emcient  and  good  man  at  one  col- 
liery might  be  of  little  use  at  another  one. 
The  circumstances  of  all  collieries  are  not  alike ; 
they  may  be  fiery,  and  they  may  have  bad  roofs ; 
or  dozens    of  things  may  occur  in  a  colliery, 
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where  a  man  may  be  very  useful  in  one  case^ 
and  not  much  use  in  another. 

894.  Do  you  place  the  possession  of  scientific 
attainments  on  the  same  level  as  the  possession  of 
thorough  practical  knowledge  ? — No,  I  do  not ; 
not  for  under-ground  men. 

895.  I  presume  you  do  not  object  to  a  man 
possessing  scientific  attainments  in  addition  to 
practical  knowledge? — If  you  have  the  choice  of 
two  men,  and  one  of  them  has  both  qualifications 
combined,  I  would  prefer  the  educated  man  to 
the  other ;  but  if  you  have  one  a  scientific  man, 
9xii  the  other  a  practical  man,  I  would  rather 
have  the  practical  man. 

896.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  in 
France,  by  which  the  Government,  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  partly  for  tlie  safety  of  the  public, 
educate  and  train  up  a  body  of  mine  inspectors  ? 
—I  have  heard  of  that. 

897.  Do  you  imagine  that  they  obtain  such 
efficient  men  as  the  body  of  coalowners  in  England 
obtain  in  the  public  market  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question ;  out  I  think  the  management  of 
mines  in  -France  and  in  England  is  totally  dif- 
ferent. The  Government  have  no  interest  in  the 
management  of  mines  in  this  country ;  whereas 
in  France  they  have  a  monied  interest  in  them. 

898.  And  that  entirely  alters  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  France  with  respect  to  the 
coalowners? — Yes;  it  places  them  just  in  the 
same  position  as  a  large  owner  of  property  in  this 
coimtry;  he  appoints  his  agent,  who  is,  in  fact, 
his  inspector,  in  the  same  position  exactly  as  a 
French  inspector  would  be. 

899.  What  we  call  a  check  viewer  ? — Yes. 

900.  Mr.  Bruce.']  Have  you,  in  your  expe- 
rience, observed  any  diminution  in  the  number 
of  accidents,  which  diminution  you  attribute  to 
inspection  ? — Yes,  I  have,  to  a  great  extent. 

901.  You  were  brought  Tip,  were  you  not,  in 
a  mining  district? — Yes,  in  South  Wales. 

902.  And  among  extensive  collieries? — Yes, 
very. 

903.  Where  accidents  used  to  be  very  much 
more  frequent  than  they  are  now? — Yes,  acci- 
dents from  explosions  of  gas.  Perhaps  there 
Tvere  not  more  fatal  accidents  than  now  happen, 
but  the  non-fatal  accidents  were  something  enor- 
mous. For  instance,  it  was  a  common  practice 
almost  all  through  the  fiery  districts  of  South 
Wales,  that  on  Saturdays  a  preparation  was 
made  of  what  is  called  "  buni-ou"  m  very  large 
quantities,  lime  and  oil,  and  on  Monday  morning, 
as  regularly  as  possible,  this  large  quantity  of 
burn-oil  was  used  for  the  colliers  who  had  that 
morning  been  burnt.  This  was  a  regular  thing 
at  all  large  collieries,  but  in  these  days  such  a 
thing  would  not  be  heard  of. 

904.  You  mean  that  the  accidents  happened 
with  such  undeviating  regularity,  that  there  was 
a  constant  supply  kept  up  of  this  bum-oil? — 
Quite  so,  for  use  on  Monday  mornings,  the  col- 
lieries having  remamed  idle  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  many  working  places  filled  with  gas, 
and  the  men  wno  went  into  them  were  biunt. 

905.  Measures  are  taken  now,  are  they  not,  to 
ventilate  the  collieries  properly  in  the  interval 
between  Saturday  and  Monday,  so  that  on  Mon- 
day there  is  no  more  danger  than  on  any  other 
day? — Quite  so.  There  are  many  collieries  in 
South  Wales  which  I  believe  could  not  have 
been  worked  under  the  old  system  of  ventilation 
before  inspection  came  into  operation,  are  now 
worked  with  success.     The  amount  of  ventilation 
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they  then  gave  the  collieries  would  not  be  suffi-     T.  Evans, 
cient  to  carry  on  the  present  extensive   mines         Esq 
with  safety.  i  a  Ma 

906.  You  have  been  in  two  different  districts,         1867.^ 
in  South  Wales  and  in  the  Midland  counties ;  do 

you  conceive  yourself  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  collieries  of  those  two  districts  ? — Generally. 

907.  What  do  you  mean  by  "generally"?— 
I  know  every  system  that  is  adopted  in  both  dis- 
tricts, and  I  know  the  different  coals ;  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  extent  of  every  colliery. 

908.  But  apart  from  the  system,  a  great  deal 
would  depend,  would  it  not,  upon  the  manage- 
ment ? — No  doubt. 

909.  A  negligent  or  an  inefficient  manager 
might  make  his  colliery  dangerous  in  spite  of  the 
generiJ  system  being  a  good  one  ? — No  doubt. 

910.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  management  of  collieries  is  sufficient  or  not, 
in  your  present  district  ? — The  death-rate  in  my 
district  now  compares  very  favourably  with  that 
of  England  generally.  I  think  last  year  the  loss 
of  life  was  one  life  to  every  131,000  tons  of  coal 
raised. 

911.  That  was  on  the  average ;  but  I  presume 
that  the  skilfulness  and  care  of  management  vary 
very  much  in  your  district? — No  doubt  of  it. 

912.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  whether 
this  or  that  colliery  is  carefully  managed,  or  the 
contrary  ?— First  of  all  from  complaints  from  the 
workmen,  and  then  from  my  experience  of  the 
manager  of  the  colliery  himself. 

913.  Can  you  get  that  experience  without  exa- 
mining the  colliery  ?^-His  reputation  in  the  dis- 
trict verv  often  is  a  guarantee. 

914.  Have  you  ever  examined  a  colliery  on 
account  of  its  bad  reputation  in  the  district? — 
Yes,  frequentiy,  and  on  account  of  comi^laimts 
from  the  men.  I  have  had  such  a  case  within  the 
last  week. 

915.  But  even  when  no  complaints  were  made, 
if  you  heard  that  a  colliery  was  badly  managed, 
would  you  examine  it  ?  —  Yes,  certainly^  di- 
rectly. 

916.  Could  you.  if  your  district  were  smaller 
than  it  is,  examine  the  collieries  more  frequently 
than  you  do  now  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should. 

917.  Mr.  Wynne  has  described  the  cause  of 
the  accident  at  the  Talke-o'-th'-Hill  Colliery, 
and  stated  that  unless  he  had  happened  to  have 
examined  it  about  a  week  or  so  before  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  his  examination  would  have  been 
of  no  use  to  have  prevented  the  accident ;  but 
mismanagement  of  that  description  would  be  very 
frequent  in  an  older  colliery,  supposing  misma- 
nagement to  exist,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  little 
matters  of  detail:  for  instance,  supposing  the 
extreme  end  of  a  level  was  fiery,  unless  the  air 
is  kept  directiy  up  to  the  face  it  would  fill  with 
gas. 

918.  So  that  if  there  were  anything  like  sys- 
tematic neglect  or  want  of  precaution,  tne  inspec- 
tor would  discover  it,  would  he  not  ? — If  he  went 
into  every  hole  in  the  colliery  he  might  see  it. 

919.  Supposing  there  were  systematic  neglect 
to  carry  adequate  ventilation  into  all  those  new 
headings,  is  that  a  matter  which  your  personal 
visit  to  a  colliery  would  enable  you  to  discover, 
even  if  your  attention  had  not  been  specially 
called  to  it  by  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
colliers  ? — No,  not  in  all  cases. 

920.  It  would  be  no  part  of  your  duty  to  go 
into  the  new  headings  and  see  whether  proper 
provision  was  made  for   ventilation? — Yes,    it 
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might  be  a  part  of  voj  Aut^,  if  I  diouglit  duit 
anything  was  wrong;  but  if  jon  tiJce  a  lairge 
colliery,  there  maybe  60  or  70  milea  of  roads 
underground^  and  it  is  quite  impoaaible  to  exa- 
mine them  alL 

921.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  examine  the 
whole,  but  do  not  you  when  you  examine  a  col- 
liery lay  down  for  yourself  certain  rules  to  ^uide 
your  examination,  in  order  to  test  the  efficacncy 
of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  manager? — Yea. 

922.  Would  not  the  visiting  of  those  headings 
or  at  any  rate  a  heading  here  and  there,  be  one 
of  the  steps  which  you  would  take? — I  eliould  do 
that,  but  it  would  not  ensure  the  perfect  ventila- 
tion of  all  the  headings  by  going  into  only  two 
<ur  three  of  them. 

923.  But  it  would  enable  you  in  the  long  nm 
to  discover  whether  in  this  particular  instance 
the  management  was  or  was  not  careful,  would 
it  not  ?-— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  In  the 
ease  of  the  Talke-o'-th -Hill  Collieiy,  three  weeks 
before  the  explosion  the  coUiery  might  have  been 
perfectly  free  from  gas. 

924.  That  was  a  new  colliery  ;  but  supposing 
it  was  a  large  colliery,  it  was  managed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  headings,  negligently,  several  headings 
being  driven  forward  ¥nth  an  inadequate  supply 
of  ventilation;  was  not  that  a  matter  which  mi^ht 
very  readily  have  been  discovered  by  the  m- 
spector? — "fhe  first  thin^  the  inspector,  in 
going  through  a  colliery  does,  is  to  look  at  die 
plans  of  the  colliery ;  then  the  ventilation  is 
pointed  out  by  the  manager  or  the  imderground 
agent,  and  if  he  sees  any  headings  that  appear 
to  be  left  unveutilated,  he  goes  in  Mid  examines ; 
he  goes  down  the  pit  and  he  sees  the  condition 
of  it.  Of  coiurse  if  he  sees  one  bad  place,  he 
concludes  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  ;  that 
if  he  goes  into  two  or  three  perfect  places,  he 
concludes  that  the  rest  are  the  same. 

925.  Would  not  the  more  frequent  visiting  of 
a  colliery,  make  you  mcNre  confident  as  to  the 
efficient  management  or  otherwise  of  that  colliery  ? 
— If  there  were  more  frequent  visits,  I  think  it 
would  relieve  the  managers  of  responsibility. 

926.  Might  not  there  be  some  medium  between 
the  present  system  of  waiting  until  you  are 
callea  for,  except  in  the  case  of  strong  rumour,  and 
such  a  systematic  frequent  inspection  as  would, 
it  is  suggested,  mutually  relieve  the  manager  of 
req)onsibility ? — No,  I  think  not;  as  it  is,  we 
are  always  in  the  district,  and  the  colliers  them- 
selves constantly  do  send  oomplaiDts. 

927.  I  observe  in  Mr,  Woodhouse's  evidence, 
he  says,  *^we  have  one  man,  Mr.  Evans,  for 
Nottingham,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
Warwickshire,  and  he  seems  to  me  to  be  always 
toiling  and  alwavs  at  work ;  but  we  should  like 
to  see  more  of  him."  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Wood- 
house  is  not  there  speaking  for  himself,  but  he 
means  that  the  district  would  be  the  better  if 
they  had  more  frequent  visits  from  you,  although 
he  does  full  credit  to  your  activity  and  industry  ? 
— I  dare  say  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Wcodhouse 
would  be  very  glad,  or  at  least  would  have  no 
objection  to  more  frequent  inspection,  because  it 
would  relieve  him  of  some  responsibility. 

928.  Surely,  Mr.  Woodhouse  is  the  person  of 
all  others  who  would  least  require  your  visits,  is 
he  not? — Mr.  Woodhouse  conducts  his  mines 
generally  in  as  efficient  a  manner  as  is  possible 
to  do.     I  constantly  meet  him,  and  he  is  very 

Sjlad  to  hear  that  I  have  been  to  one  of  his  col- 
ieries,  because,  as  he  says,  if  there  is  no  formal 


oosnplaint  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the  ventilation 
and  other  matters  are  pretty  well  cared  for. 

929.  Do  you  thinks  for  instance,  Aat  a  visit 
once  a  year  to  each  colliery  would  relieve  the 
owner  or  manager  of  responsibility  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  colliery? — I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  question  means  a  viewer's 
examination  of  all  the  workings. 

930.  I  mean,  a  good  substantial  visit  to  the 
colliery ;  one  which  without  going  into  every 
hole  and  comer  would  enable  you  to  test  the 
manner  in  which  the  colliery  is  conducted.  Do 
you  t^ink  that  one  visit  of  that  sort  a  year  would 
really  relieve  the  manager  and  owner  of  respon- 
sibility ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  amount  or  in- 
spection can  possibly  ascertain  the  exact  condition 
of  a  mine  unless  it  is  so  extended  as  to  place  the 
inspector  in  the  same  position  as  the  colliery 
viewer. 

931.  Still,  do  you  not  think  that  useful  sug- 
gestions might  be  more  frequently  made  if  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  collieries  were  more  in  the 
power  of  inspectors,  by  the  limitation  of  their 
district,  and  the  increase  of  their  number? — Yes ; 
but  I  think  you  would  not  have  so  independent 
a  class  of  men  as  the  inspectors  are  at  present. 
They  would  be  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
agents,  and  I  think  that  might  have  a  bad 
effect  As  it  is  now  when  an  accident  occurs, 
the  inspector  goes  to  the  colliery  unpre- 
judiced, and  gets  out  evidence  which  perhaps  he 
mi^ht  not  do  if  he  were  constantly  in  communi- 
cation with  the  agents.  There  are  some  matters 
of  detail  which,  perhaps,  an  assistant  inspector 
might  do ;  for  instance,  looking  after  the  places 
of  refuge,  and  other  small  matters  of  detail. 

932.  I  suppose  that  in  your  district  there  are 
good  collieries  and  indifferent  collieries,  and  some 
bad  ones,  as  in  other  places  ? — No  doubt. 

933.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  visited  all 
the  indifferent  and  bad  ones  ? — Yes,  I  think  I 
have  visited  most  of  the  bad  ones.  I  have 
not  visited  all  the  good  ones. 

934.  Mr.  Powell.]  In  speaking  of  the  Talke 
o -th -Hill  Colliery  as  bein^  one  of  small  extent, 
do  you  mean  that  the  existmg  works  are  limited 
in  proportion,  or  that  the  entire  colliery  when 
opened  out  will  be  small  in  extent  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  the  acreage  of  the  colliery  may  be, 
I  am  talking  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
workings ;  at  least  of  their  condition  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 

935.  But  are  the  workings  laid  out  with  a  view 
to  getting  the  coal  from  a  very  considerable  area  ? 
— I  do  not  know  at  all  what  the  area  might  be  ; 
but  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  the  shafts  have  only 
just  been  sunk,  and  that  they  have  only  just  won 
the  coal,  and  that  the  workings  are  comparatively 
limited  in  extent.  What  they  may  eventually  be 
I  do  not  know. 

936.  But  would  not  the  size  of  the  shafts  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  arrangements,  bear 
some  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  field  ? — No, 
the  shafts  are  a  good  size  ;  I  think  they  are  12 
feet. 

937.  And  the  field  is  a  good  deal  traversed 
with  faults,  I  understand  ?— I  do  not  know  the 
country. 

938.  Questions  have  been  put  to  you,  and  to 
other  witnesses,  touching  an  examination  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  examination  must  be 
wholly  scientific,  why  should  not  the  examination 
also  partake  of  a  practical  form.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, if  you  wish  to  test  the  capacity  of  a  teacher 
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of  a  school^  you  might  not  only  ascertain  big 
knowledge,  but  you  might  watch  the  candidate 
teacher  whilst  managing  a  class  ;  could  not  you 
have  a  practical  examination  of  that  kind? — Then 
the  question  is,  who  is  to  be  the  examiner  ? 

939.  I  will  suppose  a  board  of  practical  men 
examining  under  conditions  favourable  to  such  an 
investigation  ?  ~I  cannot  conceive  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  board  as  would  examine  whether  a 
man  is  apractical  collier  or  not. 

940.  We  will  suppose  a  board  consisting  of 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  who  is  both  a  theoretical  man  of 
high  attainments,  and  also  a  practical  man,  and 
two  or  three  or  more  inspectors  of  mines  ;  would 
that  meet  your  views  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
examination  would  be  a  perfect  one.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  could  satisfy  themselves  that  a 
man  was  a  good  man  by  asking  him  any  number 
of  questions.  I  think  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  satisfy  themselves  would  be  by  going  with 
him  into  a  mine,  or  getting  somebody  else  to  do 
so,  and  by  inquiring  into  his  past  experience. 

941.  That  might l>e  a  part  of  his  examination, 
absolutely  going  with  nim  into  a  mine,  and 
examining  him  then  and  there  on  the  spot,  and 
seeing  how  he  would  do  about  different  things  ? 
•—That  is  not  the  best  examination,  the  exami- 


nation of  a  man  who  has  watched  him  all  his 
life. 

942.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you 
could  not  carry  your  examination  beyond  the 
mere  theory  and  science  into  the  practical  part 
of  the  question  ?— I  do  not  think  that  you 
could. 

943.  Supposing  a  mine  to  be  in  a  certain  condi- 
tion, could  you  give  the  man  diagrams  and  drawings 
of  various  kinds,  and  ask  him  how  he  would  act 
under  such  given  circumstances? — He  would 
most  likely  tell  you  what  he  woidd  do. 

944.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  examination  so 
conducted  would  bring  out  the  practicability  of 
such  a  man  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  that  is 
a  very  small  part  of  his  examination. 

945.  But  ao  you  not  think  that  by  adding  to 
the  pure  science  and  theory  an  examination  of 
that  kind,  any  good  result  would  issue  ? — No ;  of 
course  I  should  prefer  having  an  educated  man 
if  I  could  get  one,  as  undei^ground  agent,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  both  qualities  c<mibined« 

946.  Putting  mj  question  in  the  most  general 
form,  you  do  not  think  that  you  could,  to  any 
good  purpose,  combine  an  examination  into  prac- 
tical knowle^e  with  a  purely  scientific  examina- 
tion ? — I  think  not 
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Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Powell. 


CHARLES  NEATE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


William   Mathews,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


W.Mathews,      947.  Mr.  Poufell.']  In  the  course  of  your  evi- 
Esq.         dence  last  Session,  you  expressed  an  opinion  as  to 
•*—        the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of  inspection ; 
17  May       since  that  time  the  calamitous  explosions  at  the 
i»67-        Oaks  CoUiery  and  the   Talk-of-the-Hill  CoUiery 
have  caused  many  experienced  and  thoughtful 
men  to  reconsider  their  opinion.     Have  you  any 
further  observations   to   make    respecting  your 
views  on  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  ? — On 
the  occurrence  of  those  accidents  there  was   a 
meeting  called  at  Wolverhampton,  which  I  at- 
tended.    In  the  course  of  some  observations  that 
I  had  to  make  at  that  meeting,  I  expressed  an 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

948.  C/iairman.]  What  was  the  nature  of  that 
meeting ;  was  it  a  meeting  of  coal-owners  ? — It 
was  a  general  meeting  of  the  district,  not  of  coal- 
owners  only,  but  also  of  every  other  class  of  peo- 
ple engaged  in  the  business  of  that  district,  gene- 
ral merchants,  clergymen,  and  men  of  every 
other  class. 

949.  Mr.  PotvelL']  Will  you  state  the  cii-cum- 
stances  under  which  the  meeting  was  called  ? — It 
was  called  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

950.  For  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Talk- 
of-the-Hill  accident,  or  for  the  relief  of  those  in 
the  Oaks  Colliery  ? — It  was  called  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  raising  subscriptions  for  the  sufferers  in 
oth  cases.  At  that  meeting  I  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  coal- 
owners  should  unite  with  the  Government  in 
endeavouring  to  devise  every  possible  means  for 
lessening  the  occurrence  of  these  accidents. 
That  I  had  had  occasion  to  alter  the  views  which 
I  had  expressed  to  this  Committee,  that  the  in- 
spection nad  gone  as  far  as  it  should  go,  and  that 
more  vigilant  inspection  was  required.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  what  the 
nature  of  that  more  vigjlant  mspection  should  be, 
because  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  on  which  to 
give  an  opinion. 

951.  Do  you  think  that  inspectors  should  be 
taken  from  a  higher  class  of  men  than  at  present  ? 
— Many  of  the  inspectors  are  quite  equal  to  their 
duties,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  some 
of  them  are  hardly  equal  to  them.  And  more- 
over I  think  that  they  are  not  quite  so  vigilant 
as  they  should  be.  I  will  take  this  Oaks  Colliery 
as  an  example.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mr.  Morton,  but  I  understand  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  whose  health  is  by  no  means 
strong,  and  possibly  that  may  have  been  the 
occasion  of  some  remissness  in  the  vigilance  of 
his  inspection.     I  think  that   the  way  in  which 


that  colliery  was  ventilated,  it  being  a  pit  of  the 
most  explosive  and  dangerous  character,  called 
for  some  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  inspec- 
tor earlier  than  any  was  actually  made,  and  it  is 
just  possible,  though  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely the  case,  that  that  accident  might  have 
been  prevented  if  there  had  been  a  greater  ex- 
ercise of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  inspector. 

952.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  number  of 
inspectors  is  such  that  greater  vigilance  is  im- 
practicable?— I  think,  looking  at  the  great 
number  of  collieries  that  there  are,  and  the  limited 
number  of  inspectors,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  due  vigil- 
ance, seeing  they  have  such  a  number  of  collieries 
under  their  inspection. 

953.  Would  you  increase  their  powers  of 
vigilance  by  adding  to  the  number  of  inspectors, 
OTOj  appointing  sub -inspectors  or  inferior  officers 
of  some  kind  ? — I  very  much  deprecate  the  em- 
ployment of  inferior  men.  I  think  I  stated 
m  my  previous  evidence  that  a  sub-inspector 
meant  in  point  of  fact  an  inspector,  and  if  you 
employ  a  sub-inspector  it  necessarily  implies  a 
man  of  inferior  character  to  a  general  inspector, 
and  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
experiment.  The  better  plan  would  be  if  you 
have  not  inspectors  enough  to  appoint  additional 
inspectors,  first  class  able  men,  and  I  should  lay 
upon  an  inspector  the  strongest  ini  unction  that 
he  must  not  relax  his  vigilance  at  all,  but  that  if 
he  sees  anything  going  wrong  he  must  make  a 
written  remonstrance  to  the  proprietor  at  once. 

954.  Are  you  referring  to  the  general  svstem  of 
working,  or  to  the  details  ? — The  general  system 
of  working.  Take  the  case  of  the  Oaks  Colliery  ; 
I  think  that  the  mode  in  which  that  colliery  was 
ventilated  was  highly  objectionable.  Here  was 
a  colliery,  evidently  of  a  very  dangerous  charac- 
ter, emitting  hydrogen  gas  in  large  quaniities, 
which  was  carried  all  through  the  workings  before 
it  was  discharged  into  the  open  air ;  a  system  of 
ventilation  highly  defective,  and  likely  to  produce 
an  accident,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  pro- 
duced. 

955.  You  think  that  if  the  Inspection  had  been 
as  vigilant  as  you  consider  it  should  be,  that 
accident  might  have  been  avoided  ? — It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say  so  positively  ;  I  was  never  at 
the  colliery,  but  I  have  gathered  my  information 
from  the  public  reports  and  the  newspapers ;  I 
certainly  think  it  possible  that  it  might  have  been 
obviated. 

956.  Would  you  arm  an  inspector  with  more 
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power  with  reference  to  the  system  of  working 
mines ;  because  Mr.  Dickinson  has  stated^  that  in 
the  Barnsley  coalfield  a  particular  system^  of  which 
he  has  given  an  account,  would  make  the  working 
of  mines  there  safe  ? — I  very  much  doubt  the 
practicability  of  working  that  problem  out.  If 
you  were  to  arm  the  inspectors  with  additional 
powers,  you  would  throw  a  responsibility  upon 
the  inspector  which  the  Government  never  con- 
templated, and  which  the  inspector  would  be 
always  endeavouring  to  evade;  I  am  a  great 
advocate  for  the  inspector,  if  he  sees  anything 
wrong,  calling  the  very  early  attention  of  the 
coal-masters  1o  the  matter ;  and  there,  I  think,  his 
duty  ceases.  If  you  put  additional  power  into 
his  hands  the  coal-master  will  turn  round  and 
throw  the  responsibility  back  upon  him,  if  he 
disagrees  with  him  in  opinion.  It  the  inspector 
sees  anything  wrong  in  ventilation^  or  if  he  notices 
any  other  respect  in  which  danger  is  likely  to  be 
involved,  if  he  were  to  make  a  strong  remon- 
strance to  the  employer,  he  would  then  throw 
an  additional  amoimt  of  responsibility  upon  him 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  work- 
people in  the  colliery,  and  I  need  not  point  out 
to  this  Committee  that  no  one  has  so  great  a 
stake  in  the  lives  and  property  concerned  in  a 
mine  as  the  employer  himself.  The  employer 
has  not  only  to  encounter  the  great  social  misery 
which  is  caused  when  a  great  number  of  lives  are 
lost ;  but  in  addition  to  mat,  he  sustains  a  fright- 
ful loss  of  property,  so  that  his  own  interest  as 
well  as  his  sense  of  duty,  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  accidents. 

957.  I  rather  gather  from  your  answer  that 
you  think  that  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  is 
not  sufficiently  numerous  properly  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so,  considering  the 
great  number  of  collieries  that  there  are.  A  man 
must  be  very  active  and  work  very  hard,  if  he  is 
to  do  his  duty  in  all  those  collieries  which  need 
his  control. 

958.  You  do  not  wish  to  strengthen  the  Act, 
if  I  understand  you,  but  to  have  a  more  efficient 
Btaff  to  carry  it  out  ? — I  think  that  the  Act  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  can  go ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  carried  further. 

959.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  the 
inspectors  might  be  aided  in  their  duties  by 
young  students,  what  is  your  opinion  on  that 
question  ?— If  I  were  to  give  a  candid  opinion 
upon  that  point,  I  should  say  **  preserve  me  from 
young  students.**  You  could  not  practically 
carry  on  the  working  of  a  colliery  under  any  such 
system. 

960.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what 
you  said  before  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  on  the  pit  bank  ? — Since  I  gave 
evidence  before  this  Committee  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, a  report  of  the  commission  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  agriculture  has 
come  into  my  hands,  which  I  have  read  through 
carefully,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
comparing  the  morals  and  the  comfort  of  the  two 
classes,  the  colliery  women  are  immensely  supe- 
rior. They  are  a  class  of  very  honest  hardwork- 
ing women  that  are  employed  on  collieries,  and 
as  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  grievous  hardship 
upon  them  to  displace  them  from  the  employment 
which  they  at  present  have,  unless  you  could  see 
your  wav  to  putting  them  into  some  other  equally 

food.     There  is  one  other  observation  which,  per- 
aps,  I  may  append  to  my  former  answer,  wnich 
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is  this:  that  however  careful  you  may  be  in  in-  (KMatfiem^ 
spection,  and  however  successful,  as  far  as  you  Esq. 
are  concerned,  in  preventing  these  accidents,  if  ~j^" 
the  men  themselves  do  not  exercise  greater  for-  ^^Jq^^ 
bearance,  all  the  inspection  in  the  world  and  all  ^  ^' 
the  injunctions  of  masters  cannotprevent  these 
frightful  accidents  occurring,  mth  reference 
to  the  accident  in  North  Staffordshire,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  been  connected  with  North  Stafford- 
shire mines  myself,  and  I  know  that  smoking  in 
coal  pits  is  almost  universal  there,  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  prevent  it  In  fact  it  is  as  impos- 
sible to  prevent  smoking  in  coal  mines  as  it  is  to 
prevent  smoking  in  railway  carriages.  What- 
ever injunctions  you  may  make,  and  whatever 
laws  you  may  lay  down,  the  men  will  smoke.  In 
a  fiery  mine,  like  that  in  the  Oaks  case,  or  in  the 
North  Staffordshire  case,  which  was  also  a  very 
fiery  mine,  it  is  almost  certain  to  occasion  serious 
accidents.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was 
great  want  of  discipline  in  the  Talk-of-the-Hill 
Colliery,  because  it  appears  that  the  sub-managers 
were  themselves  in  tne  habit  of  sitting  down  and 
smoking  there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  hardly 
imagine  that  an  inspector  could  go  down  that  pit 
as  often  as  he  should  have  gone  down  it  without 
detecting  by  the  smell  that  smoking  was  going 
on. 

961.  Mr.  LiddelL]  It  would  be  quite  practi- 
cable, would  it  not,  to  prohibit  smoking  by  a  very 
stringent  special  rule  ? — I  will  mention  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  in  one  of  the  collieries 
which  I  was  connected  with.  In  that  case  I  had 
prohibited  smoking  by  the  strongest  injunction 
that  I  could  devise. 

962.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  injunction? 
— I  said  that  I  should  forbid  any  man  to  go  down 
that  pit  a^ain  if  ever  I  detected  him  smoking. 

963.  You  prohibited  it  under  pain  of  instan- 
taneous discharge,  as  I  understand  you  ? — Yes. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  that  time  there  was  an 
explosion,  and  a  man  was  killed.  On  investi- 
gating the  cause  of  the  death  of  this  man,  it  ap- 
peared to  have  arisen  thus:  he  found  in  ms 
working  place  some  gas,  and  he  took  his  jacket 
off  to  brush  it  out  like  a  fan,  and  an  explosion 
took  place  and  the  man  was  killed.  On  examin- 
ing his  clothes  we  found  that  although  he  had 
not  got  tobacco  and  a  pipe  in  his  pocket,  he  had 
got  lucifer  matches  in  it,  and  the  attrition  of 
the  lucifer  matches  caused  by  the  fan-like  action 
of  the  jacket  had  set  fire  to  them,  which  caused 
an  explosion  of  the  gas,  and  so  the  man  was 
killed.  It  is  my  opinion  that  legislation  should 
apply  to  the  men  quite  as  much  as  to  the  masters, 
and  even  more  so,  if  you  are  to  prevent  these 
cases  of  accident.  There  is  no  inspection,  no 
mode  of  working,  no  precaution  to  prevent  these 
accidents  that  will  have  any  effect,  if  the  men 
are  to  persist  in  acts  of  this  kind,  which  are  be- 
yond their  masters'  control. 

964.  Do  I  rightly  fathom  from  those  last  re- 
marks of  yours,  that  vou  think  that  such  an  act 
as  a  man's  carrying  about  on  his  person,  lucifer 
matches,  should  be  made  a  criminal  offence  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  what  should  be  done. 
There  is  this  difficulty,  I  suppose,  that  if  it  is 
made  a  criminal  offence  in  one  place,  it  should  be 
made  a  criminal  offence  in  another  place ;  I  am 
only  stating  the  facts,  leaving  the  question  of 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Committee. 

965.  You  have  said  that  legislation  should 
apply  to  the  men ;  I  should  like  to  know  what 
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W.MatketM  descriptiou  of  legitdatioii  you  would  recommend  ? 

'  Esq.      '  — 1  d^  ^^^  think  any  legislation  could  be  more 
severe  or  effectual  than  ihhy  that  the  coal-masters 

17  May       together  with  the  inspectors,  should  make  up  their 
1867.        minds  never  to  let  a  smoking  collier  come  into  a 
mine  at  alL    That  would,  I  am  afraid,  restrict  the 
number  of  working  cplliers  very  materially. 

9{)6.  You  have  spoken  of  inspectors  ;  no  doubt 
there  are  classes  of  inspectors,  and  some  are  in- 
ferior to  others ;  I  should  like  to  ask  vou,  whethei 
you  think  that  in  these  days  when  tlie  remunera- 
tion for  highly  educated  skilled  persons  is  so  very 
high  in  every  branch  of  trade,  600/.  a-year  and 
travelling  expenses,  is  a  salary  sufficient  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  most  competent  men  ? — £.  600 
a-year  ought  to  secure  very  good  men,  and  I 
think  men  quite  equal  to  the  situation  ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  men  of  activity,  capacity, 
judgment,  and  vigilance  at  the  same  time.  What- 
ever remuneration  may  be  offered,  those  qualities 
are  rarely  combined  in  the  same  person.  An 
inspector  ouffht  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  ex- 
perience and  knowledge,  a  man  whose  opinions 
the  coal-owners  would  receive  with  strong  de* 
ference  and  respect^  and  also  physically  a  strong 
man,  to  do  all  the  duties  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  do. 

967.  Taking  that  verv  valuable  statement 
which  you  have  just  made  9m  the  basis  of  my 
present  queettoii,  I  wish  to  ask  you  tliis,  are  you 
c^  opinion  that  the  rule  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
Home  Office,  of  rejecting  men  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  40  years  of  age,  is  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  competent  men  as  inspectors? 
— I  think  that  any  rule,  whether  it  has  its  origin 
in  the  Home  Office  or  elsewhere,  which  rejects 
men^  because  thev  are  40  years  of  age,  is  a  verv 
absurd  rule.  My  own  impression  is,  liiat  till 
men  do  get  to  tm  age  of  40  and  above  it,  they 
are  not  generally  competent  to  the  duties  of  an 
inspector,  because  they  have  not  had  sufficient 
experienoe,  and  their  o{nnt(»M  cannot  have  that 

_-  respect  from  the  coatownevs,  which  it  is  desirable 

that  they  should  have. 

968.  And  if  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
fix  any  such  age,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  are  a  body  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  mining  to  lay 
down  rules  of  that  nature  ?— ^I  have  a  great  re* 
spect  for  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  who 
nave  no  doabt  exercised  the  best  discretion  in 
i3ie\x  power;  but  I  should  beg  to  be  excused  from 

«  the  Civil  Service  Commissiomers  recommending 

any  functionaries  to  me  if  that  were  to  be  tJie 
dictum  on  which  they  would  proceed. 

969.  You  made  a  very  important  statement  at 
the  outset  of  your  evidence  to-day,  to  the  effect 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  Uie  coal-owners 
should  combine  with  the  Government  to  prevent 
accidents ;  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  direction 
that  combination  should  take,  and  how  you  would 

r'opose  that  they  should  carry  out  that  object? — 
do  not  know  any  better  mode  than  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  adopted  when  these  Bills  have 
been  passed  from  time  to  time,  beginning  with  the 
original  Bill,  to  the  Bill  of  1660,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  coal*owneis  having  a  conference  with  the 
Home  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary,  and  dis- 
cussing with  him  what  can  be  done,  and  in  what 
direction  it  can  best  be  done, 

970.  Then  you  evidently  look  to  further  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject  ? — I  apprehend  that  the 
Government  looks  to  it,  and  in  that  case,  all  I  can 
say  on  the  part  of  the  eoal*4nastera  is,  that  the  coal- 


masters  would  be  very  ready  to  act  wifli  the 
Government,  and  confer  with  them  in  reference 
to  whatever  action  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  • 

971.  Chairman.^  You  said,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Powell,  that  the  interest  and  sense  of  duty  of  the 
owner  was  one  of  the  greatest  securities  for  Ihe 
good  management  of  a  mine  ? — Yes. 

972.  You  suppose,  I  presume,  when  you  say 
that,  that  the  owner  is  both  a  prudent,  and  judi- 
cious and  conscientious  man,  and  also  that  he  has 
the  capital  at  his  command  which  is  required  for 
the  management  of  a  mine  ? — Yes. 

973.  But  there  are  such  things  as  recklees 
owners,  are  there  not,  who  are  reckless  because 
they  are  in  a  haste  to  make  money  ? — I  am  haj^y 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  any  of  that  class. 

974.  At  any  rate  there  are  owners  who  have 
not  the  capital  requisite  to  make  the  proper  pro- 
visions for  the  safety  of  their  mines,  are  there  not? 
— Possiby  there  may  be  some,  but  I  think  that 
those  would  be  only  few  exceptions. 

975.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  owner  is 
a  small  capitalist,  is  it  not  ? — No;  the  bulk  of  the 
accidents  arise  in  the  lar^  mined,  where  the 
owner  is  a  man  of  large  capital. 

976.  Then  the  workings  are  lar^r,  and  Ike 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  shafts  is  greater  in 
those  cases  ? — In  scmie  of  those  collieries  it  is  not 
so. 

977.  In  one  of  your  answers  last  year  you  say 
that  there  may  be  increased  need  of  inspection  in 
collieriee  held  by  men  of  small  capital? — ^Therc 
may,  but  those  cases  are  not  numerous ;  of  course, 
in  answers  to  questions  of  this  sort,  I  only  speak 


978.  Is  not  that  especially  the  case,  as  to  tlie 
supply  of  winding  tackle? — I  think  that  that  is 
not  necessary  now,  because  the  inspectors  ought 
to  have  their  eyes  upon  the  tackle,  and  if  they 
see  anything  wrong,  report  it  immediately. 

979.  There  is  no  rule,  that  the  winding  tackle 
may  not  be  spliced  ? — No ;  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  winding  tackle  is  stronger  after  it  is 
spliced  than  before. 

980.  Was  your  attention  directed  to  an  acci- 
dent which  occurred  a  few  months  ago  arising 
from  that  cause  ? — I  did  not  observe  it. 

981.  Should  you  object  to  a  rule  forbidding  the 
splicing  of  the  winding  tacke  ? — Yes ;  because  I 
know  that  if  the  splicing  is  done  as  it  ought  to- 
be  done,  the  chain  will  be  stronger  at  the  splice 
Aan  in  the  other  parts.  I  think  that  such  a  rule 
would  be  a  verv  unnecessary  piece  of  legislation. 

982.  Should  you  see  any  objection  to  a  rule 
prescribing  the  size  of  the  drum  round  which  the 
chain  is  wound  ? — I  think  that  legislation  need 
not  prescribe  the  size  of  a  drum :  a  mining  engi- 
neer is  the  best  judge  upon  that  point. 

983.  You  said,  in  one  of  your  answers  to  Mr. 
Liddell,  that  in  that  case  of  the  Oaks  Colliery, 
if  the  inspector  had  been  down  the  mine  as  often 
as  he  ougnt  to  have  been,  possibly  the  accident 
would  not  have  happened ;  will  you  explain  what 
you  mean  by  that;  how  often  do  you  conceive  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  an  inspector  to  visit  a  colliery  ? 
— That  is  a  point  upon  which,  of  course,  nothing 
but  knowledge  of  the  particular  circumstances 
could  enable  me  to  give  an  explicit  opinion. 

984.  Do  you  think  that  an  inspector  should 
visit  a  mine  once  a  year  ? — He  ought  to  visit  it 
much  oftcner  than  that,  particularly  a  fiery  mine 
like  the  Oaks.  The  inspector  ought  to  have 
visited  that  mine,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  often 
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for  him  to  see  wkeliier  there  w«a  any  present  or 
proepecttve  danger. 

985.  ^ould  he  have  visited  it  as  oft^i  as  six 
times  a  year,  do  you  tliink  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  say  definitely  how  often. 

986.  Have  you  jcalculated  at  all  what  would 
be  tibe  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  which 
would  be  requisite  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  you  think  they  ought  to  dis- 
charge?— No,  I  have  not.  The  great  danger  in 
mining  is,  of  course,  from  explosions ;  and  there 
are  many  mines  where  there  is  no  explosive  gas, 
and  if  you  do  not  visit  them  at  all,  it  does  not 
matter  in  the  least. 

987.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
Ae  suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out,  of 
having  certificated  managers  of  mines  whose  cer- 
tificate might  be  suspended  or  withdrawn  in  case 
of  any  accident  arising  from  defect  in  their 
management  ? — No,  I  have  not,  but  I  think  that 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  The 
discretion  of  the  employers  compels  them  to  be 
very  circumspect  in  the  selecticm  of  their 
managers,  and  if  the  managers  satbfy  their 
employers,  I  think  they  ought  to  satisfy  all  the 
world. 

988.  Do  not  you  think  that  economy  is  some- 
times consulted  by  an  employer  in  the  selection 
of  a  manager  ? — Not  in  the  slightest. 

989.  What  is  the  ordinary  salary  of  a  manager  ? 
— It  depends  upon  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
his  duties. 

990.  The  duties  of  a  manager  are  not  the  same 
in  every  colliery  ? — Certainly  not. 

991.  Do  not  you  think  it  possible  to  lay  down 
a  set  of  rules  prescribing  what  should  be  the 
duties  of  the  manager  of  every  colliery  ? — I  think 
I  should  fail  if  I  attempted  it ;  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  task. 

992.  You  do  not  think  it  an  impossible  one, 
do  you  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  in 
the  abstract  sense  of  the  term,  but  I  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

993.  Do  not  cases  sometimes  occur  of  fatal 
accident  in  which  there  is  no  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter, and  where  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
in  tiie  relatives  recovering  any  damages;  and 
yet,  where  it  is  obvious  uiat  the  accident  has 
arisen  in  some  degree  from  a  want  of  projjer 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  manager  ? — IPartiea 
injured  have  their  remedy  by  a  civil  action. 

994.  They  may  be  poor,  and  the  case  may  not 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  them  in  goinff  to 
law,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  clear  case  of  neglect 
in  the  management  ? — I  really  cannot  point  out 
any  remedy  for  that. 

995.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  suspension  of 
the  certificate  would  induce  much  greater  vigi- 
lance and  attention  to  their  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  ? — No,  I  do  hot.  If  you  were  to 
suspend  a  manager's  certificate,  he  would  get 
discharged,  and  seek  another  employment. 

996.  Would  not  the  one  who  sought  to  supply 
his  place  be  influenced  by  fear  of  a  similar  punish- 
ment ? — No,  I  think  not. 

997.  Would  not  it  be  a  serious  punishment  to 
a  man  whose  business  in  life  was  the  managing 
of  a  coal  mine,  if  he  were  suspended  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession  ? — I  have  not  faith  in 
that  myself. 

998.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  method  in 
which  the  efficiency  of  the  master  of  a  ship  is 
insured? — I  think  that  that  is  a  very  dilferent 
case. 

0,74. 


999.  What  reaacm  can  yon  give  why  the  same   IV.  M^ikew, 
precaution  should  not  be  taken  in  the  case  of  a         Esq. 
niine  that  is  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  persons        — — 

in  a  ship? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  i7  May 
to  answer;  but  I  can  see  myself  a  very  great  ^9^7* 
difference  between  the  cases ;  the  art  of  naviga^ 
tion  is  a  very  difficult  one;  a  man  must  be 
brought  up  to  it  from  a  boy,  and  the  master  of  a 
ship  has  the  care  of  life  to  a  &r  greater  extent 
than  one  who  has  the  management  of  c^  mines. 
The  master  of  a  ship  has  to  do  with  every  depait- 
ment  in  his  occupation,  but  a  manager  of  a 
mine  has  not ;  he  has  the  control  of  a  particular 
department,  and  it  would  be  a  question  whether 
any  mistake  that  occurred  arose  in  his  own  de- 
partment or  in  that  of  another.  In  the  case  of 
the  ship  it  is  an  undivided  responsibility,  while 
in  the  case  of  a  mine  the  responsibility  is  greatly 
divided. 

1000.  In  the  case  which  you  have  imagined, 
the  manager  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
I  presume,  and  his  certificiUe  would  not  be  with- 
drawn ?—  1  cannot  say  that  I  should  have  any 
faith  in  such  a  scheme^ 

1001.  It  is  not  only  for  want  of  scientific  know- 
ledge that  the  master  of  the  ship  is  liable  to  have 
his  certificate  withdrawn,  but  it  may  be  with- 
drawn for  neglect  also  ? — Yes. 

1002.  In  that  respect  his  position  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  manager  of  a  mine,  is  it  not  ? — If 

fou  are  to  have  certificated  managers  of  mines, 
think  you  must  certificate  other  separate  classes 
of  functionaries  ;  you  must  have  certificated 
enginemen  on  the  railways,  and  certificated  men 
in  every  department  in  which  danger  is  involved, 
if  you  are  to  follow  out  this  plan. 

1003.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  other  alteration 
in  your  evidence  than  that  which  you  have  already 
made  ? — No  ;  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  came  here 
owing  to  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Powell, 
who  very  judiciously  wrote  to  me  when  he  found 
that  I  had  expressed  an  opinion  a  little  at  variance 
with  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  last  Session 
before  this  Committee,  and  I  said  that  rather  than 
let  it  rest  on  correspondence  I  would  appear  here, 
and  explain  it  to  the  Committee. 

1004.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the 
circular  issued  by  the  Home  Office,  and  to  the 
answers  from  the  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

1005.  Mr.  Dickenson  suggests  that  it  should  be 
in  the  power  of  the  inspector  to  make  the  mode  of 
working  a  mine  a  subject  of  arbitration ;  what  do 
you  say  on  that  point? — I  entertain  a  very  difi'e- 
rent  opinion  about  that ;  the  master  himself  ouglit 
to  know  how  to  work  his  own  mine. 

1006.  You  admit,  in  your  evidence  given  last 
year,  that  the  most  economical  mode  of  working 
a  mine  is  also  the  most  dangerous,  do  you  not .' — 
As  far  as  the  thick  coal  of  South  Staffordshire  is 
concerned. 

1007.  Therefore  there  is  a  temptation  to  a  coal- 
owner,  for  the  sake  of  saving  expense,  to  incur 
danger,  is  there  not  ? — In  some  cases  it  would  be 
impossible  to  select  any  other  mode  of  working 
than  that  which  is  in  vogue. 

1008.  But  there  are  cases  where  there  is  an 
option,  and  where  the  most  dangerous  mode  is 
taken  for  the  sake  of  economy,  are  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  that  mav  be  so,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  to 
legislate  on  that  point. 

1009.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dickenson 
on  that  point  ? — No. 

1010.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  any 
change  in  the  arbitration  tribunals  ?— That  was  a 
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jy.MathewSf  noint  which  was  very  fully  discussed  when  the 
Esq*  Mines   Inspectors   Act  was  passed.     The   em- 

ployers objected  to  an  arbitration  if  the  arbitrator 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  inspectors,  because  they 
said  that  the  inspectors  might  select  an  arbitrator 
whose  knowledge,  and  whose  judgment  were 
imperfect,  and  m  whose  decision,  therefore,  the 
masters  could  have  no  confidence  at  all.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  the  Home  Secretary  that 
the  masters  should  choose  five  or  six  individuals 
acquainted  with  mining  generally,  out  of  whom 
the  inspector  should  choose  one  to  arbitrate,  and 
that  done,  the  masters  could  have  no  excuse  for 
saying, "  We  have  no  confidence  in  the  arbitrator." 
The  Secretary  of  State  thought  that  that  would 
be  a  far  more  satisfactory  mode  of  fixing  the  tri- 
bunal than  any  other  that  could  be  devised. 

1011.  That  suggestion  then  was  introduced 
into  the  Bill  with  Sie  assent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State?— Yes. 

1012.  Not  by  the  House  in  discussion? — I 
think  not ;  but  I  forget  now  how  it  was  done 
precisely. 

1013.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  assent  to  the 
view  which  has  been  expressed  about  the  need  of 
a  change  in  the  system  of  arbitration  ? — I  do  not 
assent  to  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  choosing 
arbitrators. 

1014.  ftlr.  LiddelW]  Opinions  have  somewhat 
modified  I  think  on  this  matter  of  arbitration 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act;  do  vou  think  that 
any  strong  objection  would  be  lelt  now  in  the 
event  of  the  two  arbitrators  not  agreeing  as  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  coal  owners  if 
they  choose  a  third  as  an  umpire,  so  that  the  de- 
cision should  be  left  with  such  a  person,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  or  a 
judge  ? — It  is  a  common  case  in  arbitrations  for 
the  two  arbitrators  before  they  begin  to  arbitrate 
to  fix  upon  an  umpire ;  it  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  railway  disputes  that  they  fix  upon  the  Board 
of  Trade.  In  other  disputes  they  may  fix  upon 
some  legal  man ;  thev  may  fix  upon  some  chair- 
man of  quarter  sessions.  I  do  not  think  it  mat- 
ters much  what  scheme  you  adopt,  for  obtaining 
an  impartial  tribunal 

1015.  There  is  a  very  elaborate  scheme,  is 
there  not,  to  provide  against  an  emergency  of  that 
kind  in  the  Mines  Inspection  Act? — I  think 
there  is.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  if  any 
necessity  arose,  in  referring  it  to  the  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions,  who  would  not  arbitrate  him- 
self between  the  parties,  but  would  perfectly  well 
know  whom  to  choose. 

1016.  Chairman.']  Would  there  be  any  great 


difficulty  in  the  manager  of  every  mine  keeping* 
a  list  of  all  the  boys  in  the  mine,  with  their  age» 
stated  opposite  their  names  ? — That  is  genendlr 
kept,  I  think,  in  every  well-regulated  mine.  I 
have  got  extensive  returns  of  that  nature  from 
more  than  one  colliery,  though  I  have  not  them 
with  me  now. 

1017.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  inspectors  to 
look  at  those  lists  ? — No,  I  think  not,  tney  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  it. 

1018.  Mr.  PowelLI  As  to  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  inspectors,  you  very  naturally  say 
that  you  could  not  give  any  exact  calculation  as 
to  the  increase  of  staff  requisite? — No. 

1019.  Would  you  say  roughly  that  a  large  in- 
crease would  be  necessarv?— -I  should  say  not  a 
very  lai^e  increase.  I  think  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  begin  to  think  that  the 
expense  was  too  great 

1020.  Chairman.']  We  are  supposing  an  inex- 
haustible fund ;  in  that  case  would  you  think  a 
large  increase  desirable? — I  would  not  have  a 
very  large  increase,  but  I  would  most  rigidly  lay 
down  the  rule,  that  the  inspector  should  be  limited 
to  the  viffilant  performance  of  his  duties  of  inspec- 
tion, and  should  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  any 
other  occupation  whatever. 

1021.  Mr.  Liddell]  I  understand  that  the  rule 
at  the  Home  Office  is  to  fix  25  as  the  minimum 
age  for  an  inspector,  do  you  think  that  anyone, 
whatever  knowledge  he  may  have  acquired  up  to 
that  age,  can  at  tliat  age  be  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  an  inspector? — I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  at  the  age  of  25 
to  be  competent  for  the  duties  of  an  inspector. 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  believe  was  only  21  when  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  that  is  the  ex- 
ception, and  in  these  matters  you  cannot  legislate 
upon  exceptions,  but  upon  tne  rule,  I  think  that 
a  man  of  only  25  years  of  age  can  hardly  be  suflS- 
ciently  qualmed  for  the  duties  which  devolve  on 
an  inspector. 

1022.  Chairman,]  Without  giving  names,  will 
you  inform  us  whether  you  have  known  any  in- 
spector who  attended  to  any  other  business  regu- 
larly except  inspection  ? — I  am  rather  diffident 
in  answering  those  questions  very  fully ;  I  have 
known  that. 

1023.  Have  you  known  any  inspector,  either 
recently  appointed,  or  appointed  at  any  previous 
time,  who  was  disqualified  by  any  infirmitv,  from 
properly  discharging  his  duties  ? — I  think  I  would 
rather  decline  going  into  those  matters  ;  it  is  not 
a  very  popular,  or  a  very  palatable  question  to 
discuss. 


Lionel  Brough,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


X.  Brough,        1024.   Chairman.]  You  are  Mining  Inspector 
Esq.         for  Monmouthshire,  and  that  district  ? — Yes. 

1025.  There  was  a  meeting  of  inspectors  in 
January  last,  was  there  not  ? — Yes. 

1026.  Was  that  a  voluntary  meeting,  or  was  it 
a  meeting  where  they  were  required  to  meet  by 
the  Home  Office  ? — They  were  required  to  meet 
by  the  Home  Office. 

1027.  How  many  of  the  mining  inspectors  at- 
tended the  meeting? — Ten  were  there.  Mr. 
Dunn  had  just  retired  from  the  service  and  Mr. 
Southern  was  not  then  appointed  for  Yorkshire. 

1028.  Do  you  mean  that  you  all  had  a  separate 
summons  from  the  Home  Office  to  attend  ? — Yes, 
I  think  we  all  had.     I  had  a  sununons  to  attend. 


Mr.  Dunn  had  just  resigned,  as  I  have  said ;  and 
Mr.  Verner,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Dunn,  was  there. 

1029.  Do  you  remember  by  what  majority 
this  resolution  was  carried,  "  The  inspectors  are 
of  opinion  that  the  present  number  of  12  inspec- 
tors is  sufficient  for  carrying  out  the  Act  as  it 
now  exists?" — I  think  the  majority  were  some- 
thing like  three.  I  did  not  make  any  record 
of  the  voting,  but  the  majority  was  two  or  three, 
or  even  four. 

1030.  You  did  not  concur  in  that  resolution, 
did  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

1031.  Do  you  remember  who  were  the  other 
inspectors  who  agreed  with  you  in  your  view  ? — 
I  cannot  remember  accurately,  but  I  think  that 
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Mr.  Atkinson  was  favourable  to  an  increase  of 
inspection. 

1032.  When  you  talk  of  an  increase  of  inspec- 
tion, what  increase  do  you  contemplate  ? — There 
are  two  methods  of  increasing  inspection;  one 
would  be  by  giving  the  present  inspectors  sub- 
inspectors,  that  is  to  say,  practical  men  under 
them,  and  the  other  would  be  by  increasing  the 
number  of  chief  inspectors.  My  view  of  the 
case  would  be,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
double  them  again  as  we  were  doubled  in  the 
year  1855. 

1033.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  increase  the 
number  of  inspectors  to  24  ? — Yes,  if  inspection 
is  to  be  inspection,  I  certainly  would  increase  it 
up  to  that  extent. 

1034.  And  you  would  accompany  that  with  a 
revision  of  the  districts  ? — Yes. 

1035.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of 
an  inspector  ?—  The  duty  of  an  inspector,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  to  inspect  mines  and  improve  them  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  and  power ;  that  is  to  say, 
moral  power,  for  we  have  no  legal  power  to  make 
alterations. 

1036.  Do  you  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty  to  visit 
the  mines  without  being  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
the  request  of  any  one,  or  by  any  particular  ac- 
cident having  occurred? — It  is  my  invariable 
practice  to  do  so.  If  I  ever  go  near  a  pit,  I  am 
pretty  sure  to  go  down  it. 

1037.  Without  anvthing  particular  to  call  you 
down,  you  mean? — xes,  if  I  am  near  it  I  gene- 
rally go  down  it. 

1038.  When  you  go  down  the  pit  what  do  you 
do  ? — I  go  through  the  pit.  I  ascertain  first  of 
all  the  state  of  the  tackle  before  I  go  down,  and 
in  going  down  I  ascertain  the  state  of  the  engine 
and  its  power,  that  the  engine  itself  and  the  whole 
of  the  machinery  is  in  good  sound  workable  order. 
Then  I  proceed  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  venti- 
lation they  have  when  I  am  below,  also  their 
mode  of  timbering,  and  all  those  points  which 
appertain  to  the  safety  of  the  pit. 

1039.  Do  you  inquire  as  to  the  ages  of  the 
boys  they  have  got? — I  never  fail  to  inquire  the 
f^es  of  boys  and  to  claim  a  certificate  if  I  doubt 
the  ages  that  are  stated. 

1040.  Do  you  ask  to  see  a  list  of  the  boys  that 
they  have  got? — No;  I  do  not  ask  for  a  list, 
because  I  am  sure  to  see  all  the  boys  in  that 
shift. 

1041.  In  order  to  do  that  you  must  go  all  over 
the  mine,  must  you  not  ? — I  mostly  do  so,  unless 
it  is  some  monstrously  big  mine.  There  are 
some  pits  which  a  man  could  not  go  over  in  a 
week  to  make  a  thorough  inspection. 

1042.  If  you  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
you  might  see  all  the  boys,  I  suppose,  as  they 
came  up  ?  —  That  would  be  one  method,  but 
generally  speaking,  all  the  boys  come  under  my 
notice. 

1043.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present 
district? — Nine  years;  I  was  in  Staffordshire 
before  that  as  resident  inspector. 

1044.  Do  you  visit  every  mine  in  your  district 
once  a  year  ? — No,  I  am  sure  I  do  not. 

1045.  You  have  not  the  time  to  do  it,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No ;  my  office  duties  alone  in  the  way  of 
correspondence  are  more  extensive,  in  my  opinion, 
than  almost  any  clerk's  in  a  mercantile  house.| 

1046.  Woidd  it  assist  the  inspectors  in  their 
duties  of  inspection  if  they  were  all  allowed  a 
clerk  to  manage  the  correspondence? — I  think 

0.74. 


that  some  of  the  inspectors  make  their  sons  or 
daughters,  or  wives  tneir  clerks. 

1047.  And  they  are  not  allowed  any  additional 
salary  for  that  ? — No. 

1048.  Would  it  be  a  considerable  help  to  the 
inspector  if  he  had  a  clerk  regularly  allowed 
him  ? — I  would  rather  see  more  inspectors  who 
should  discharge  all  the  duties  of  their  office 
themselves. 

1049.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  corre- 
spondence ? — If  I  find  fault  with  anything  I  see, 
or  suggest  anvthing  when  I  am  in  a  pit,  or  on  the 
surface,  my  invariable  custom  is  to  put  it  in 
writing  afterwards,  so  that  in  case  of  its  coming  to 
a  dispute,  I  may  have  black  and  white  to  show  for  it. 

1050.  Do  you  keep  a  journal  of  your  proceedings 
then  ?— Yes. 

1051.  Are  you  required  by  the  Home  Office 
to  keep  a  journal  ? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  my 
instructions  Avhen  I  was  first  appointed. 

1052.  Mr.  LiddeW]  And  those  are  duties 
which  could  not  be  left  to  a  clerk,  I  presume  ? — 
No ;  and  there  are  many  things  which  come  to 
our  notice,  that  we  should  not  like  to  let  all  the 
world  know,  and  which  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  right  to  entrust  to  a  clerk. 

1053.  Chairman.']  Do  you  send  in  your  journal 
to  the  Home  Office  ? — No  ;  we  do  not  send  it  in. 

1054.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  are  not  called  upon 
to  do  so  ? — No. 

1055.  You  are  aware  that  the  education  in- 
spectors are  required  to  send  in  an  account  of 
what  they  do  every  day? — Yes;  but  I  think  that 
the  mining  inspectors  have  already  work  enough 
upon  them  witnout  having  that  to  do, 

1056.  Would  it  take  you  much  time  to  keep  a 
diary,  in  which  you  would  enter  every  day,  "Visited 
such  a  mine,"  and  so  on  ? — Yes ;  we  had  such  a 
duty  to  discharge  once,  but  we  were  exonerated 
from  it  upon  the  representation  of  the  inspectors 
that  it  ought  not  to  oe  put  upon  them ;  and  most 
kindly  the  Secretary  of  St^te  allowed  it  to  cease. 

1057.  Which  Secretary  of  State  allowed  that? 
— Sir  George  Grey. 

1058.  Unless  there  are  special  circumstances 
as  to  which  you  have  to  make  a  report,  the  only 
report,  as  I  understand  you,  which  you  send  in 
to  the  Home  Office  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
Blue  Book? — We  have  many  other  reports  to 
make  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Often  on  edu- 
cation we  have  to  make  reports ;  and  then  there 
are  special  circumstances  that  arise  in  our  daily 
work.  I  had  to  make  a  report  the  other  day. 
In  one  of  my  pits  the  greatest  discharge  of  gas 
that  the  world  ever  saw  came  off  in  10  minutes. 
That  is  a  thing  which  I  would  not  have  dared  to 
omit  reporting. 

1059.  Do  not  you  notice  that  in  your  general 
report?— I  certainly  shall  do  so  when  the  time 
comes;  but  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  make 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  most  alarming 
and  dangerous  occurrence  such  as  that  was. 

1060.  "You  sent  a  report  of  that  case  to  him  at 
once  ? — Yes. 

1061.  But  with  the  exception  of  special  cir- 
cumstances arising,  you  make  no  report  but  that 
which  appears  in  the  Blue  Book  ? — None ;  ex- 
cept the  main  Annual  Report,  unless  we  are 
ordered  to  do  so  by  our  chief. 

1062.  Mr.  Liddell]  What  action  did  the 
Home  Office  take  upon  that  Special  Report  of 
that  sudden  outburst  of  gas  of  which  vou  speak  ? 
— They  have  taken  none  as  yet,  but  the  fact  was, 

F  I  did 
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i.  Brangh,    ^  ^^^  ^^^  l^ave  the  pit  until  it  was  secure.    I  was 
Esq.     *    in  the  pit  nearly  all  night,  and  never  left  it  until 

I  had  seen  everything  j^erfectly  safe  and  right. 

17  May       I  do  not  think  therefore  that  the  Secretary   of 
*^^7'         State    would    require    to    take    further    notice 
of  it. 

1063.  Chairman.']  How  did  you  know  of  that 
occurrence  ? — I  heard  of  it  at  night,  and  then  I 
had  a  pair  of  horses  and  drove  up  to  the  spot  as 
fast  as  the  horses  could  go. 

1064.  How  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  heard  of  it 
when  going  into  the  hotel  at  Newport.  This 
occurrence  took  place  at  Abercarn  some  ten 
miles  from  Newport,  and  it  had  rumoured  itself 
down  to  the  main  town,  Newport. 

1065.  Had  any  accident  arisen  in  consequence? 
— No ;  if  any  lamp  had  been  unsound,  and  dis- 
order had  ensued,  and  great  alarm,  and  the  men 
had  run  and  shrieked,  and  fallen  down  and  upset 
their  lamps,  or  thrown  them  away,  there  would 
most  likely  have  been  500  persons  killed,  and  70 
horses. 

1066.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  occurrence  ? 
— A  sudden  outburst  of  gas — a  blower,  as  we  call 
it  By  the  measurements  of  the  viewer  (I  have 
not  made  the  measurements  myself),  130,000  feet 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  came  off  in  10  minutes. 
I  myself  do  not  think  so  much,  but  still  for  all 
that,  perhaps,  the  largest  blower  that  ever  was. 

1067.  What  produced  that? — The  tension  of 
the  gas.  They  struck  into  some  soft  coal;  and  the 
gas  is  held  within  the  coal  in  a  highly  concentrated 
state. 

1068.  It  was  not  from  any  fall  of  the  roof  that 
that  happened  ? — No. 

1069.  It  came  off  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
working? — Yes;  the  men  were  working  there 
when  it  suddenly  burst  out,  and  brought  out 
30  tons  of  coal*  There  was  a  tram  there  with 
25  cwt.  of  coal  upon  it  (our  trams  alone  weigh  more 
than  10  cwt),  and  it  drove  that  tram  off  the  rail ; 
its  force  was  most  tremendous. 

1070.  Did  it  throw  down  the  men  who  were 
working  near  it? — It  knocked  them  down,  and 
they  were  glad  to  get  backwards,  or  they  would 
have  been  buried  in  coal.  The  men  appear  to 
have  been  an  admirable  pit's  company,  and  the 
viewer  was  in  the  pit  at  the  time,  so  that  the 
thing  happened  under  as  favourable  circumstances 
as  possible.  That  very  occurrence,  I  think,  shows 
the  necessity  of  inspection.  When  I  first  took  to 
that  pit,  we  had  only  12,000  cubic  feet  of  wind 
per  minute  passing  through  the  workings ;  I  have 
l>een  sticking  to  that  pit,  and  begging  and  pray- 
ing, and  representing  and  beseeching,  till  I  have 

fot  80,000  feet  of  wind.  If  that  blower  of  which 
have  spoken  had  come  off  under  that  original 
condition  of  12,000  feet,  the  gas  would  have  fired, 
and  killed  everybody. 

1071.  How  should  it  have  fired  if  the  lamps  had 
been  in  good  order? — With  only  12,000  feet  of 
wind  per  minute,  it  would  have  overpowered  all 
rentilation ;  it  would  have  got  back  through  the 
pit,  and  if  we  had  not  had  capital  ventilation  this 
time,  it  would  have  got  to  the  furnace  at  its 
highest  inflammable  pomt 

1072.  No  inspection  could  prevent  a  liability  to 
such  an  outburst^  I  suppose  ? — There  is  such  a  lia- 
bility, certainly;  that  pit  was  always  noted  for  it 

1073.  But  good  inspection,  as  I  understand  you, 
would  insure  and  make  good  tlie  management  of 
the  mine  being  in  such  a  state,  that  even  such  an 
outburst  would  be  attended  with  no  danger? — 


No  inspection  would  insure  it,  but  it  would  tend 
towards  it  I  will  mention  another  instance.  In 
some  pits,  directions  are  given  to  the  men  and 
boys,  that  if  ever  they  meet  with  an  escape  of  gas, 
they  are  to  put  their  safety  lamps  under  their 
jackets.  When  this  escape  of  gas  occurred,  a 
brave  boy  put  his  lamp  under  his  jacket,  and  kept 
it  there  till  it  burnt  tne  skin  of  his  ribs ;  that  is  a 
proof  of  the  benefit  of  inspection,  because  it  is  now 
well  known  to  the  men  and  boys  that  those  in- 
structions are  sometimes  in  the  rules,  and  this 
young  fellow,  as  I  say,  bravely  did  what  the  rules 
told  him  to  do,  till  his  skin  was  scorched. 

1074.  Are  the  rules  which  you  speak  of  the 
special  rules?— ^Yes,  sometimes. 

1075.  Besides  the  general  rules  and  the  special 
rules,  there  are  rules  for  the  particular  mines,  are 
there  not? — Yes;  but  I  strike  them  off  my 
special  rules  because  they  are  mere  bye-laws,  and 
the  Act  of  Parliament  is  only  answerable  for  the 
special  rules  and  the  general  rules. 

1076.  Besides  the  special  rules,  there  are  rules 
between  the  managers  and  owners  and  workmen ; 
certain  regulations  for  the  mine? — Yes;  they 
are  called  bye-laws  by  the  colliers  and  emplovers, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  appear  in  the  books  of 
the  special  rules,  because  they  get  confounded 
with  Act  of  Parliament  rules. 

1077.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  in  some 
cases,  on  the  part  of  the  inspector,  where  a  miner 
has  committea  a  breach  of  the  rules,  and  would  be 
liable  to  be  punished  by  a  magistrate,  of  allowing 
him  to  compromise  that  by  the  payment  of  a  fine  r 
— That  has  never  come  within  my  knowledge, 

1078.  If  that  is  ever  done  you  would  consideir 
it  objectionable,  I  presume  ? — Decidedly. 

1079.  If  a  workman  commits  a  breach  of  the 
rules,  the  proper  way  is  to  bring  him  before  the 
magistrate? — Certainly,  and  the  only  way;  no 
compromise  should  be  admitted. 

1080.  You  have  heard  of  that  being  done  per- 
haps ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  compromise  of 
the  kind. 

1081.  Not  of  a  workman  being  fined  10  s.  and 
told  to  say  nothing  about  it? — No,  I  should 
object  to  it  strongly ;  and  I  invariably  tell  the 
viewers  in  my  district,  that  if  they  do  not  punish 
the  men  for  acts  which  would  bring  about  the 
death  of  a  great  number,  I  shall  summon  them 
before  the  magistrates  under  some  general  rule  or 
other.  Of  course  I  cannot  summon  all  the  workmen 
before  the  magistrates,  becauae  I  should  require 
a  whole  staff  to  do  that;  neither  is  it  my  province, 
but  I  insist  on  the  owners  doing  so  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  but  our  powers  are  very  limited. 

1082.  Mr.  LiddelLl  Do  you  find  the  workmen 
for  the  most  part  amenable  to  any  advice  or  in- 
struction that  you  may  think  proper  to  issue  ?— 
Yes,  I  do ;  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  the 
mining  population  of  this  kingdom.  I  found  them 
people  willing  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  recom* 
mendation. 

1083.  You  do  not  charge  them  generally  with 
recklessness? — There  are  too  many  cases  of 
recklessness ;  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
own  knowledge  of  smoking  against  the  rules, 
that  \&  recklessness,  and  ought  to  be  severely 

Eunished ;  but  in  some  cases  in  our  neighbour- 
ood,  when  the  men  have  been  brought  before 
the  magistrates  for  so  doing  they  have  been  fined 
a  1 5.  or  5 «. ;  that  is  not  enough ;  in  fact,  they 
ought  to  be  sent  to  hard  labour  for  three  months, 
because  a  man  has  no  right  to  put  the  lives  of  a 
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couple   of  himdred  of  his  fellow  creatures  in 
danger. 

1084.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  in  that 
answer  distinctly  charge  the  magistrates  with 
leniency  in  administering  the  law? — I  should 
say  they  are  too  lenient ;  the  very  thing  that  I 
have  described  has  occurred  with  Mr.  Evans 
bc&re  he  went  to  Derbyshire. 

1085.  But  of  your  own  knowledge  do  you 
know  cases  where  the  magistrates  have  so  dealt 
wi4  eases  that  have  come  oefore  them  ? — I  have 
not  known  of  cases  of  a  Is.  or  5 s.  fine  being  in- 
dicted, but  I  have  known  cases  where  they  have 
only  fined  a  man  lOs. 

1086.  And  that  you  think  not  enou^? — No; 
I  think  the  full  penalty  should  be  inflicted  where 
a  man  has  put  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures  in 
danger,  without  any  mitigation  whatever ;  I  have 
records  of  the  10  «•  fines,  oecause  that  is  another 
duty  that  we  have  to  perform  every  year,  to  get 
from  the  sheriffs  and  clerks  to  magistrates  a 
record  of  all  the  fines  inflicted  under  the  statute 
of  the  23rd  and  24th  of  the  present  reign,  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  regidates  our  inspection. 

1087.  Ckairman.']  What  is  the  object  of  your 
suggestion  as  to  the  second  general  rule  when 
you  say,  "  I  do  not  mean  such  a  mass  of  timber 
as  would  impede  ventilation,  but  enough  of  it, 
and  so  strongly  erected  that  no  rash  or  incon- 
siderate person  may  pass  through  without  the 
exercise  of  great  strength  and  violaice"? — I  had 
a  case  which  I  may  refer  to  on  that  subject.  I 
had  in  my  district  a  severe  explosion  two  years 
ago,  in  which  26  men  were  kiUed,  owing  to  the 
amazing  quantity  of  gas;  a  little  boy  passed 
through  a  barrier,  and  Uiere  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  world,  fired  the  gas,  and  killed  26  persons.  I 
stated  at  the  inquest  that  I  considered  that  second 
general  rule  to  require  the  barrier  to  be  so  strong 
that  nobody  could  pass  it,  though  it  must  not 
impede  the  passage  of  air*  I  have  a  case  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  still  undetermined  on 
that  very  subject. 

1088.  In  what  way  does  the  case  arise  ? — We 
took  a  case ;  the  owners  were  summoned  before 
the  magistrates. 

1089.  Do  you  mean  for  breach  of  the  second 
rule  ? — Yes ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  on. 
It  is  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  The  place  I  refer  to  was  not  in  the 
course  of  actual  working,  but  it  had  been  laid  off 
for  a  time,  with  a  view  to  get  at  it  again,  and 
extend  the  colliery  very  larffely,  a  magnificent 
colliery  in  Monmouthshire.  Tnere  were  50  yards 
of  inflammable  gas  in  the  place  ;  there  were  two 
entrances  to  it,  an  inlet  and  an  outlet ;  the  out- 
let was  sufficiently  fenced,  so  that  nobody  could 
get  by  it;  but  the  intake  side  was  not  suffi- 
ciently fenced ;  there  were  merely  cross  timbers 
put  up  like  iiiBt  (explaining  it) ;  simply  a  danger 
signal ;  simply  a  pair  of  cross  timbers,  which  you 
could  kick  down  with  your  foot.  In  conse- 
quence of  that,  the  heedless  boy,  who  was  not 
provided  with  a  lamp,  as  he  ought  to  have  been, 
got  in  and  fired  it,  and  the  resiilt,  as  I  have  said, 
was  that  26  people  were  killed. 

1090.  You  brought  that  case  before  the  magis- 
trate ? — I  reportea  the  whole  transaction  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  is  our  custom,  and  by  him 
I  was  instructed  to  prosecute  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  I  did.  We  had  three  in- 
formations, and  the  magistrates  defeated  me  on 
every  one  of  them ;   they  considered,  I  suppose, 
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that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  for  them  to  dis- 
charge the  cases. 

1091.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  magis- 
trates dismissed  the  cases  ? — Yes. 

1092.  You  then  demanded  a  case  ? — Yes ;  two 
cases. 

1093.  And  that  case  is  still  pending? — Yes. 

1094.  How  long  ago  did  this  happen? — ^It 
happened  on  the  16th  of  June  1865,  and  now  we 
have  almost  come  to  June  1867,  and  there  is  no 
decision  yet. 

1095.  Mr.  PowelW]  Has  the  case  been  heard 
at  all  ? — No  ;  I  suppose  the  immense  amount  of 
business  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  pre- 
vents it. 

1096.  In  whose  hands  is  the  case  now  ? — It  is 
in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  solicitor  of  the  Tredegar  Iron  Company,  on 
the  other. 

1097.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  your 
private  solicitor? — No.  When  I  say  my  solicitor,  I 
mean  the  firm  that  does  all  the  Government  busi- 
ness under  my  charge  in  Monmouth  and  Gla- 
ttioi^n.  I  ought  not  properly  to  speak  of  him 
as  my  solicitor,  perhaps,  but  it  is  customary  to 
do  so. 

1098.  What  explanation  does  the  solicitor  give 
to  you  of  the  delav  in  the  case  ? — ^I  think  it  is 
press  of  business ;  he  has  not  told  me  how  it  has 
arisen,  but  I  conclude  that  it  is  from  press  of 
business  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

1099.  Are  you  generally  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  the  magistrates  exercise  their  jurisdic* 
tion  in  mining  cases  ? — I  wish  we  bad  a  stipen- 
diary magistrate  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 

1100.  Then  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  they  exercise  their  jurisdiction  now  ?— 
I  should  not  like  to  express  myself  strongly  on 
that  point,  because  so  many  of  the  magistrates 
are  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and 
with  whom  I  am  on  very  friendly  terms. 

1101.  But  you  would  prefer  a  stipendiary 
magistrate? — Yes,  I  would  prefer  a  stipendiarjr 
magistrate.  In  Glamorganshire  we  have  a  sti- 
pendiary magistrate,  and  I  never  lose  a  case  there ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  never  win  a  case  in  Mon- 
mouthshire under  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict,  c  151. 

1102.  Mr.  ZiWc/i]  You  say  that  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, in  which,  as  I  understand  you,  a  portion 
of  your  district  is  situated,  there  is  a  stipendiary 
magistrate ;  first  of  all,  let  me  ask,  where  does  he 
sit? — At  Merthyr  and  Aberdare. 

1103.  Have  you  the  power  of  taking  a  case 
occurring  in  any  part  of  that  Glamorganshire 
diatrict  to  Merdiyr? — Certainly  not;  but  the 
portion  of  Glamorganshire  which  constitutes  a 
part  (rf  my  district  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

1104.  Of  course,  therefore,  if  a  case  occurred 
outside  of  his  jurisdiction,  you  would  not  have 
the  power  of  taking  it  beiore  him? — No;  for 
example,  if  Mr.  Wales,  who  is  one  of  the  Welsh 
inspectors,  had  a  case  in  the  Swansea  jurisdiction 
he  could  not  bring  it  up  before^  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  In  the  Merthyr  jurisdiction. 

1105*  Chairman^  Could  you  suggest  any  alte- 
ration in  the  mode  of  selecting  jurymen  on 
coroners'  juries  ? — As  a  matter  of  course,  if  I 
had  my  way,  I  woidd  not  allow  any  of  the 
emphyeg  or  workmen  of  the  owner  to  be  upon 
those  juries. 

1106.  Have  you  ever  known  them  to  be  upon 
the  juries  ? — I  nave  ooasionally  challenged  such 
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L.Brovghf   jurymen,  but  that  Is  a  very  unfrequent  occur- 

Esq.         rence.     I  do  not  know  how  the  coroner  is  to  get 

—         better  juries  than  he  does ;  it  is  a  difficult  ques- 

17  May       tion. 

1S67-  1107.  You  have  no  alteration  to  suggest  there, 

as  I  understand  you  ? — None. 

1 108.  Do  jrou  think  that  taking  the  jurymen  from 
a  minimum  distance  would  be  a  good  thing? — That 
might  be  effected,  but  it  is  not  very  practicable 
to  go  a  ^ong  way  off  to  hold  an  inquest. 

1109.  Who,  practically,  selects  the  jurymen  ? — 
♦  The  police;  the  coroner  is  supposed  to  be  the 

selector  of  the  jury,  but,  in  fact,  the  police  of  the 
district  generally  do  it,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  coroner. 

1110.  You  mean  that  the  superintendent  of 
police  submits  a  list  to  the  coroner  ? — Yes ;  the 
superintendent  or  one  of  his  Serjeants  submits 
such  list,  I  suppose. 

1111.  Have  you  any  further  observations  that 
you  would  like  to  offer  ? — Nothing  more  than  is 
contained  in  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  Ist  February. 

1112.  Mr.  Liddelh']  I  see  that  in  this  report 
you  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  frightful  loss 
of  life  occurring  from  falls  of  roof? — -Yes ;  that 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  touch ;  but  I  have 
stated  that  something  should  be  done.  Of  course 
that  is  a  very  vague  way  of  expressing  oneself, 
but  the  number  01  people  killed  annually  in  con- 
sequence of  falls  of  roof  and  coal  is  far  more 
frightful  than  the  number  of  people  killed  through 
firedamp. 

1113.  Have  you  been  In  the  habit  in  your 
annual  Beports  of  classifying  the  fatal  accidents 
arising  from  the  different  causes,  namely,  into 
those  arising  from  explosions,  and  those  arising 
from  falls  of  roof,  or  other  accidents  of  that  kind? 
— They  are  all  clearlv  classified. 

1114.  Do  you  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
fatal  accidents  arising  from  falls  of  roof  on  the 
average  of  years  exceed  those  caused  by  fire- 
damp?— Yes. 

1115.  Can  you  state  in  what  proportion  they 
exceed  them  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  those  sta- 
tistics but  1  should  think  they  are  very  nearly 
double,  taking  a  long  average  of  years. 

1116.  Have  you  succeeded  in  your  own  dis- 
trict in  introducing  as  a  rule  a  better  system  of 
timbering  than  existed  previously  ? — No ;  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  getting  a  better  system  of  tim- 
bering introduced,  but  that  is  not  what  is  wanted. 
The  system  of  timbering  would  do  very  well  if 
it  were  carried  on  in  a  different  manner.  In 
the  north  of  England,  for  example,  the  deputies 
do  the  timbering  in  the  working  places. 

1117.  Who  are  the  men  that  do  it  in  your 
district  ? — The  men  do  it  themselves,  and  they 
are  responsible  for  their  own  safetv.  A  man 
who  is  anxious  to  make  high  wages,  is  therefore 
under  a  temptation  to  run  a  risk  ;  that  would  be 
a  change  that  I  should  like  to  see  brought  about 
in  my  district;  it  is  a  very  useful  plan  which 
they  adopt  in  the  north  of  IQngland. 

1118.  Have  you  endeavoured  by  suggestion 
and  reconunendation  to  induce  the  coalowners  to 
alter  their  system  of  timbering  ? — A  hundred 
times ;  and  now  and  then  they  take  my  advice ; 
but  most  of  them  say,  "  Our  men  understand 
this  mode  of  timbering,  and  do  not  understand 
any  other,  and  it  would  take  too  much  trouble  to 
introduce  another,"  and  they  go  on  with  the  old 
mode. 


1119.  So  that  your  suggestions  are  not  at- 
tended to  in  that  respect  ?— I  would  not  suggest 
a  different  mode  or  timbering,  but  a  greater 
abundance  of  it,  a  far  greater  abundance. 

1120.  You  would  suggest  that  the  timbering 
should  be  done  upon  the  responsibility,  and  by 
the  servants  of  tne  owner,  and  not  by  the  men 
themselves  as  I  understand  you  ? — ^Yes,  then  the 
management  would  be  responsible. 

1121.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  that  is  a 
case  in  which,  under  the  present  law,  you  could 
enforce  upon  the  coal-owners  the  adoption  of  your 
suggestion,  if  you  chose  to  enforce  it? — I  could 
not  do  it  without  going  to  arbitration,  and  most 
likely  not  even  then. 

1122.  You  could  go  to  arbitration?^!  should 
be  pretty  sure  to  lose  under  the  present  mode  of 
arbitration. 

1123.  Why  do  you  say  that? — ^Because  we 
never  get  what  we  want.  It  is  a  remarkable 
mode  01  arbitration,  and  one  not  in  existence  in 
the  case  of  any  other  trade  or  calling.  Under 
this  system  the  coal-owner  has  the  power  to  select 
five  persons ;  he  may  know  whom  to  select^  and 
when  he  has  selected  five  persons,  I  can  pick  out 
one  of  them  as  arbitrator. 

1124.  When  you  say  that  he  may  know  whom 
to  select,  do  you  mean  that  he  would  select  five 
persons  who  would  invariably  take  his  view  o£ 
the  subject  ? — I  do  not  sav  that  he  would  select 
those  who  would  invariablv  take  his  view  of  the 
subject,  but  I  have  no  douDt  he  would  select  five 
men  who  would  be  likely  to  take  his  view  of  the 
subject. 

1125.  That  comes  pretty  much  to  what  I.  said^ 
does  it  not;  he  would  select  five  men  who  he 
was  pretty  sure  would  support  him  in  the  view 
that  he  took  ? — ^That  is  the  view  of  the  subject 
that  I  have  taken  ever  since  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment came  into  existence. 

1126.  Therefore  your  suggestion  would  be 
upset,  and  you  would  be  beaten  ? — I  do  not  say 
that  I  should  be  altogether  beaten,  but  the  award 
is  generally  such  an  one,  that  it  is  satisfactory 
neither  to  the  inspector  nor  to  anybody  else.  I 
should  recommend  that  the  coal-owner  and  the 
inspector  should  each  have  power  to  select  an 
arbitrator,  and  that  those  two  should  select  an 
umpire  in  cases  where  they  could  not  agree. 
That  is  done  for  commercial  purposes,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  done  for  mining 
cases  also. 

1127.  Do  you  think  that  coal-owners  would 
agree  to  that  ? — I  think  they  would  rather  object 
to  it. 

1128.  On  what  ground? — Because  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  mode  of  arbitration^ 
and  the  inspectors  are  not. 

1129.  Are  you  speaking  of  the^eneral  opinion 
of  inspectors  whom  you  have  consulted  upon  this 
point,  when  you  say  that  the  inspectors  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  mode  of  arbitration? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that  none  of  them  like  the  present 
mode  of  arbitration,  although  they  have  not 
condemned  it  in  a  report  to  the  oecretary  of 
state. 

1130.  Oiairman.']  When  you  say  that  the 
timbering  should  be  done  by  the  owner,  do  you 
mean  that  when  the  workman  is  hewing  the  <M)al, 
he  is  to  wait  for  an  officer  of  the  mine  to  come 
and  put  timber  for  him  ? — He  need  not  have  long 
to  wait.  They  are  well  supplied  with  men  of 
that  class  in  the  north  of  England,  and  they  do 
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not   spare    expense   in    what    we   term  safety 
officers. 

1131.  The  necessity  for  a  fresh  prop  might 
arise  every  half  hour,  might  it  not  ? — It  might ; 
but  a  man  has  only  to  leave  his  tools  and  come 
for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  look  for  the  deputy, 
as  diey  call  him  in  the  north. 

1132.  But  would  it  not  require  a  large  staff  of 
deputies  to  attend  to  that  work  ? — The  present 
staff  of  deputies  is  not  considered  by  the  owners 
of  the  north  to  be  too  large,  and  they  are  quite 
Enough  to  enable  them  to  take  that  duty. 

1133.  The  same  feeling  which  will  prevent  a 
man  from  putting  up  the  prop  himself,  when  he 
ought  to  do  so,  might  prevent  him  from  taking 
the  trouble  of  going  to  call  the  deputy,  might  it 
not  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

1134.  Where  the  thing  is  left  to  the  workman, 
Ae  workman  is  subject  to  a  penalty  for  not 
putting  up  a  prop  when  necessary,  is  he  not? — 
He  is  not  subject  to  a  penalty  in  mv  district ;  he 
is  simply  well  rated  for  neglectmg  his  own 
safety. 

1135.  Do  you  think  that  the  carelessness  of  the 
workman  mi^ht  be  obviated  by  subjecting  him  to 
a  penalty,  if  the  roof  were  not  sufficiently 
propped  ? — That  would  never  act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  save  the  numbers  of  lives  that  I  so  grieve 
about  The  plan,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  let 
the  emi)loyers'  servants  do  the  timbering  and  be 
responsible  for  it.  It  answers  very  well  in  the 
north,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  part  of  the 
world  surpasses  the  north  in  ability  in  coal 
mining. 

1136.  If  the  servants  of  the  employers  were 
to  do  it,  they  cotdd  only  be  responsible  when 
eaUed  upon  to  do  it,  I  suppose  ? — They  are  going 
their  rounds  alwavs,  not  onlv  to  see  as  to  timber- 
ing, but  to  see  that  everything  is  in  a  safe  and 
proper  condition. 

•  1137.  Do  the  workmen  generally  understand 
the  use  of  props,  and  how  to  put  them  up  ?— 
Yes. 

1138.  It  is  very  soon  learnt,  is  it? — Not  so 
soon ;  but  colliers  m  this  kingdom  are  very  ex- 
cellent good  colliers ;  there  are  no  better  miners 
in  the  world ;  they  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

1139.  Mr.  LiddellJ]  Is  the  coal  very  soft  in 
your  district? — Some  of  it  is  extremely  hard, 
but  now  and  then,  from  geological  causes,  we 
have  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  of  coal  so  soft  that 
you  could  get  it  out  with  your  walking  stick,  and 
whenever  that  takes  place,  we  look  out  for  effu- 
sions of  gas. 

1 140.  And  likewise  falls  of  roof,  I  suppose  ? — 
The  roof  is  often  intersected  with  structural 
joints;  something  will  drop  out,  and  then  you 
will  see  two  cross  joints  as  smooth  as  glass. 
In  Wales  they  are  called  **  slips*"  That  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  our  great  loss  of  life. 

1141.  Is  that  peculiar  to  the  geological  char- 
acter of  that  part  of  England  ?— x  es ;  we  have 
one  particular  vein  called  the  three-quarter  vein, 
in  which  the  roof  is  fuU  of  what  were  evidently 
in  the  ancient  world  stumps  of  trees.  They  are 
called  bell  moulds,  because  in  their  nature  they 
are  as  smooth  and  shining  as  glass.  These  do  not 
often  betray  themselves  m  the  roof,  you  cannot 
always  see  any  indication  of  a  bell  mould  being 
there,  but  suddenly  a  part  of  the  roof  falls,  ana 
then  a  lump,  weighing  sometimes  more  than 
a  ton,  often  natf  a  ton,  or  5  cwt.,  or  3  cwt.,  what- 
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ever  it  may  be,  of  hard  "  bell  mould  "  will  fall,  and 
too  often  kills. 

1142.  This  geological  peculiarity  creates  a 
necessity  for  very  careful  timbering,  I  presume  ? 
— It  does  create  very  great  necessity  for  it  in- 
deed. 

1143.  Chairman.'^  As  far  as  your  observation 
has  gone  of  mines  most  liable  to  explosion,  is  the 
ventilation  sufficient  for  the  health  of  the  men  ? — 
Generally  in  my  district,  now  and  then  I  have  to 
get  some  more  wind  in. 

1144.  It  is  suggested  to  me  to  ask  you,  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  that  great  escape  of  gas 
to  which  you  have  referred,  whether  tnere  was 
any  great  fault  or  fissure  in  the  coal  where  it  was 
contained? — None  observable,  at  the  time  I  was 
in  the  pit;  it  came  out  all  at  once,  as  if  there  had 
been  some  mighty  hurricane  behind  the  coal 
which  had  blown  it  right  out ;  it  came  with  the 
force  of  a  cannon  ball. 

1145.  Mr.  Powell.']  The  coal  was  very  hard,  I 
suppose  ? — No ;  it  was  very  soft ;  if  it  had  been 
hard  it  would  have  gone  farther;  if  they  had 
been  mere  blocks  of  coal  they  would  have  gone 
100  yards  or  so. 

1146.  With  reference  to  another  point  on 
which  you  have  spoken,  can  a  collier  work  while 

Srops  are  being  put  up  ? — If  the  place  is  very 
angerous  he  cannot;  but  he  must  come  back 
from  the  face ;  and  propping  sometimes  is  a  very 
dangerous  operation  in  itseff.  You  may  hear  the 
roof  cracking  and  you  find  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting some  timber  up.  That  is  sometimes 
rather  a  risky  job,  and  if  I  am  in  a  colliery  when 
that  is  going  on,  I  stop  and  watch  them,  and 
even  help  them  till  it  is  done. 

1147.  i  ask  the  question  for  this  obvious  rea- 
son :  you  spoke  of  the  collier  going  to  the  deputy 
to  teu  him  that  props  were  wanted.  I  wisn  to 
know  whether  he  would  lose  the  time  of  going  in 
search  of  the  deputy  and  also  the  time  (wnich  he 
must  do  of  course  in  any  case)  occupied  by  put- 
ting in  the  props? — les,  he  would  lose  that 
time ;  but  he  might  be  working  at  another  part 
of  the  face ;  if  it  were  long  work  he  might  be 
working  some  yards  further  away. 

1148.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  northern 
mines  which  make  it  economically  convenient  to 
employ  deputies  to  fix  the  props  ? — Yes,  in  the 
north  they  have  an  infinitely  stronger  stratifica- 
tion than  they  have  in  my  Welsh  {district ;  the 
finest  stratification  in  the  world  is  that  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham  except  the  Five  Quarter 
Seam. 

1 149.  With  reference  to  arbitration,  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  whether  there  could  be  a  kind  of 
panel  of  arbitrators  for  any  district ;  a  list  of  men, 
skilful,  and  acquainted  with  coal  mining,  from 
whom  a  certain  number,  or  one  could  be  chosen 
to  act  as  arbitrators  or  as  an  arbitrator? — I  do 
not  know  tiiat  any  other  persons  but  mining 
engineers  and  coal-owners  would  be  capable  of 
understanding  tiie  technicalities  of  the  thmg. 

1160.  I  am  assuming  men  of  that  class? — ^We 
have  plenty  of  them.  Every  district  has  an 
abundfuace  of  mining  engineers. 

1161.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  in  respect  of  arbitrators  by  having  a 
list  of  the  kind  that  I  have  suggested,  and  then 
when  an  arbitrator  was  required,  taking  him  from 
that  list?— Yes ;  that  could  be  done,  but  I  would 
prefer  this   method.      Let    the    inspector  just 
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choose  a  man  well  known  for  ekill  and  probity. 
Let  the  owner  do  the  same,  and  let  those  two 
fix  upon  an  umpire. 

1 152.  You  use  the  term  '^  man  of  skill  and 
probity ;"  that  is  the  very  thing  which  I  suppose 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  ? — There  are  plenty  of  such 
among  the  viewers  of  the  kingdom:  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  at  all  difficult  to  find  men 
of  that  class. 

1153.  General  Dunne.l  Within  the  district  do 
you  mean? — Within  the  district.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  within  my  district  whom  I  would 
trust ;  men  of  ability,  and  men  whom  you  might 
trust  to  discharge  their  duties  manfully. 

1154.  Chairman.']  You  think  that  you  might 
fairly  trust  any  inspector  to  choose  a  proper 
arbitrator  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  if  the  injectors 
were  properly  selected  themselves,  they  might  he 
trusted  to  choose  proper  arbitrators. 

1155.  General  Dunne.]  If  an  inspector  may 
be  trusted  with  duties  so  important  as  those 
which  devolve  on  him,  surely  he  might  be 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  selecting  an  arbitrator? 
—Yes. 

1156.  He  has  duties  already  which  are  just 
as  onerous  as  selecting  an  arbitrator  ?  —  X  es, 
quite ;  and  I  may  say  further,  that  unless  the 
inspector  had  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  he 
would  not  be  fit  to  be  an  inspector ;  an  inspector 
should  not  only  be  clever  in  his  particular  calling, 
but  he  should  be  a  gentleman,  and  no  other  man 
ought  to  be  in  the  position. 

1157.  With  respect  to  that  issue  of  gas  to 
which  you  have  referred,  vou  say  that  there  was 
no  fissure  in  the  coals  ? — Not  that  I  saw ;  when 
I  got  there  that  niffht,  I  had  to  crawl  up  between 
the  slope  of  the  violently  burst  out  coal  and  the 
roof,  so  that  I  was  actually  within  three  yards 
of  the  face  of  the  work,  but  could  get  no 
further. 

1158.  Was  there  a  large  cavity  from  which 
this  gas  issued? — No,  it  has  sinoe  been  removed, 
and  there  is  no  great  cavity ;  the  gas  comes  out 
through  the  millions  of  pores  of  the  coals. 

1159.  How  long  did  the  issue  continue  ? — Ten 
minutes. 

1160.  Was  the  coal  loose  and  soft? — Rather 
loose,  and  not  quite  so  hard  as  it  usually  is  in 
that  vein  of  cow. 

1161.  Where  was  it  that  this  gas  was  confined? 
-^It  was  in  a  highly  concentrated  state ;  a  ton 
of  coal,  which  is  about  27  cubic  feet,  will  contain, 
by  chemical  decomposition,  from  8  to  10,000 
cubic  feet  of  inflammable  gas,  so  that  the  state 
of  compression  and  tension  can  easily  be  imder* 
stood. 

1162.  Therefore,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  can 
be  concentrated  into  a  very  small  q)ace  ?*-^Into 
a  very  small  space  indeed. 

1163.  That  renders  the  anticipation  of  it  more 
difficidt,  I  presume  ? — ^Yes ;  the  smaller  the  space 
it  concentrates  itself  into  the  more  terrific  is  its 
force  when  it  begins  to  expand  itself,  even  with- 
out explosion  from  ignition. 

1164.  Even  the  mere  expansion  is  likely  to 
produce  falls  of  roof  ?— Yes. 

1165.  Mr.  LiddelU]  Do  vou  imagine  that  gas 
to  have  been  generated  in  the  original  process  of 
decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  ages  back^ 
or  how  do  you  imagine  it  to  have  been  (»riginally 
generated  ? — You  must  begin  with  its  composition 
nrst;  carbonaceous  matter  is  the  principal  part 
of  the  ooal,  then  the  hydrogen  comes  £om  de- 


composed moisture  ajid  water  in  the  beds  of  coal, 
and  m  all  the  strata  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
is  due  from  the  carbon  of  the  coal  and  the  moisture 
that  still  exists  in  it,  or  did  at  one  time  ;  the  de- 
ments of  destruction  are  there,  be  their  elementary 
condition  what  it  may. 

1166.  Is  the  generation  of  gas  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  a  process  that  is  constantly  going  on 
now,  or  was  it,  as  I  mentioned  before,  produced 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter 
out  of  which  our  coal  fields  were  originally 
formed  ? — My  belief  is  that  it  was  at  that  very 
remote  period  to  which  you  refer  that  the  pre- 
paration first  began. 

1167.  And  it  has  been  kept  back  and  concen- 
trated by  pressure? — B^  enormous  pressure; 
then,  when  any  peculiar  circumstance  tases  place, 
whereby  that  pressure  is  removed^  as  by  t£e  ex- 
cavation (^the  face  of  coal  or  increase  of  tempe- 
rature, then  it  flashes  itself  into  an  immensely 
larger  bulk,  with  a  force  equal  to  that  which 
originally  repressed  it. 

1168.  You  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  in 
favour  of  limiting  the  w(»-kine  areas  as  much  as 

Sosfiible,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  nev^ 
efined  them  as  Mr.  Wynne  has  done.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  and  difficult  question— ^me  I  will 
not  take  upon  myself. 

1169.  I  presume  that  the  object  of  limiting  the 
working  area  is  to  improve  ventilation  ? — To  im^- 
prove  ventilation,  ana  also  to  give  more  room  to 
put  men  in,  so  that  men  shall  not  be  crowded  in  any 
one  length  of  working  face.  I  have  always  been 
an  advocate  for  more  shafts,  but  I  would  not  un- 
dertake or  presume  to  determine  what  area  of 
coal  should  be  worked  by  two  or  more  pita.  It 
would  have  to  be  found  out  in  the  course  of  the 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  colliery. 

1170.  You  think  that  an  inspector  would  be 
going  beyond  his  duty,  or  anything  required  of 
him  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  if  he  were  to  at- 
tempt to  enforce  such  a  change  as  that? — I  think 
that  an  inspector  would  be  going  beyond  his 
duty  if  he  were  to  define  how  many  acres  of  coal 
should  be  worked  per  shaft ;  at  all  events  I  would 
not  undertake  to  do  so  mvself,  though  it  is  the 
important  question  after  all. 

1171.  Do  you  think  that  among  owners  and 
managers  of  mines  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  limiting  the  area? — I  thimc  there  is; 
they  are  entertaining  more  and  more  the  view  of 
a  greater  number  of  shafls.  This  magnificent 
cofliery  which  I  have  spoken  of,  where  the  outr 
burst  of  gas  took  place,  has  two  of  the  finest 
shafts  in  the  world,  and  they  have  actually 
entertained  my  proposition  for  a  third  shaft  in  a 
very  friendly  way.  That  shows,  that  as  time 
goes  on  the  owners  are  seeing  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  spirit  and  views  of  the  day  which 
they  live  in. 

1172.  Parliament  enforced  a  system  of  double 
shafts  in  the  first  instance  ? — ^Yes. 

1173.  Do  you  approve  of  that  mode  of  work- 
ing by  which  vou  commence,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  at  the  mr  end  of  the  coal  to  be  worked, 
and  work  homewards  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  safest  in 
the  world.  That  has  been  in  use  now  in  Lan- 
cashire for  perhaps  50  years,  and  in  StaSbrdshire 
and  Shropshire  lor  nearly  100  years  (at  least  so 
I  have  understood),  the  system  of  driving  out  tp 
the  boundaries  and  working  back  to  the  pits,  by 
which  you  leave  all  the  dangers  behind  you 
whatever  they  may  be. 

1174.  Are 
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1174.  Are  there  many  areas  of  coal  worked 
upon  that  principle  in  your  district? — None  at 
all ;  our  collieries  in  the  ironmaking  districts  are 
enormously  large,  and  the  time  required  to  drive 
out  an  extreme  boundary  and  then  work  back, 
would  be  very  long ;  but  as  regards  safety,  there 
is  no  method  in  the  world  so  safe  as  the  one  you 
name. 

1175.  It  is  very  expensive  in  the  first  instance, 
is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  in  the  end  it  can 
be  found  more  expensive. 

1176.  I  said,  "in  the  first  instance"  there 
must  be  a  great  loss  of  profit  before  they  begin 
to  win  the  coal  ? — It  is  a  loss  of  time,  and  con- 
sequently a  loss  of  getting  profit ;  but  there  is  no 
question  about  its  superiority  as  regards  safety 
to  any  other  method; 

1177.  Mr.  Powell.']  I  suppose  that  increasing 
the  number  of  shafts  would  make  that  an  easier 
process  ? — It  would  tend  naturally  that  way. 

1178.  General  DunneJ]  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  more  shafts  there  are.  the  safer  the 
mine  ? — Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  not  entail* 
upon  the  owner  the  necessity  of  making  so  many 
shafts  as  would  ruin  him. 

1179.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  expense, 
but  the  more  shafts  there  are  the  safer  it  is  ? — 
Yes. 

1180.  There  is  an  opinion  among  the  miners 
that  this  gas  which  is  generated  is  not  injurious 
until  it  is  mixed  with  atmospheric  air ;  what  is 
your  opinion  upon  that? — Up  to  about  six  per 
cent,  it  will  hardly  explode ;  when  you  get  up  to 
about  11  per  cent,  you  arrive  at  a  terribly  explo- 
sive degree. 

1180.*  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  as  with 
the  gas  used  for  lighting  towns ;  if  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  explode  ? 
—Yes. 

1181.  Mr.  Kinnaird']  You  used  an  expression 
just  now,  to  the  effect  that  the  coal-owners  are 
getting  more  to  look  at  matters  in  the  spirit  and 
views  of  the  days  we  live  in  ? — I  think  so. 

1182.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  meaning  of 
your  expression,  ^*  The  spirit  and  views  of  the 
days  we  live  in"?— Formerly,  the  owners  would 
get  coal  out  at  all  risks  and  all  hazards,  whether  safe 
or  not ;  I  allude  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  boy, 
long  before  there  were  any  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
restrict  them ;  now  they  begin  to  see  that,  pro- 
bably not  only  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  but  for 
their  own  benefit,  a  liberal  outlay  for  getting  their 
own  works  into  admirable  or^er  is  in  the  end  the 
most  economical  plan. 

1183.  It  was  partially  from  ignorance,  I  take 
it,  of  the  real  danger,  that  they  did  not  do  so 
formerly? — Certainly  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
ignorance,  and  just  about  as  much  more  greedi- 
ness. 

1184.  Then  you  think  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  legislative  enactments  have  tended 
to  save  life? — I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it;  both 
causes  have  acted  most  forcibly. 

1185.  And,  as  from  time  to  time  knowledge 
increases,  you  would  extend,  by  means  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  the  precautions  for  rendering  mines 
even  safer  than  they  are  ? — Yes,  I  would  do  so 
gradually ;  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  people  who 
nave  to  get  their  own  bread  and  make  the  fortunes 
of  others  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  protect 
them  as  far  as  we  can  do  so,  without  injury  to 
commerce  or  manufactures.  They  claim  our  pro- 
tection, and  the  Legislature  seems  to  have  been 
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very  well  disposed  for  the  last  20  years  to  protect 
the  workmen  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  Delieve 
that  the  men  are  very  grateful  for  such  protec- 
tion. 

1186.  And  probably  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  inspectors  would  not  be  any  disadvantage  to 
the  men  ? — It  would  entail  some  expense  at  first, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  men, 
and  probably  to  the  masters  too  afterwards. 

1187.  Mr.  Ziddell']  The  Home  OflBce  has  the 
power,  has  it  not,  of  appointing  any  number  of 
mspectors  it  pleases  now? — I  thick  so;  I 
remember  nothmg  in  the  Act  that  limits  the 
number. 

1188.  Chairman.']  Since  you  have  been  the 
inspector  of  that  district,  has  there  been  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  average  depth  of 
the  mines  ? — Yes  ;  we  are  getting  deeper  and 
deeper. 

1189.  That  will  very  much  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  new  shafts,  will  it  not  ? — That 
it  certainly  would ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  legislative  measure  would  be  for  the 
time  we  live  in.  By-and-bye  we  shall  have  to  go 
down  1,000  yards,  but  before  that  period  arrives 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  coal  mining  will 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

1190.  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  coal 
mining,  do  you  see  any  possibility  of  working  a 
pit  1,000  yards  deep  safely? — I  should  not  be 
afraid  to  sink  and  work  such  a  pit  myself;  it  is 
done  in  Belgium ;  I  think  there  is  a  pit  in  Bel- 
gium (though  I  have  never  been  down  it),  1,000 
metres,  that  is  about  1,050  English  yards.  If 
they  can  do  it,  surely  English  people  can ;  T  should 
like  to  have  a  such  a  pit  to  sink. 

1191.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  average  depth  of  mining  has  in- 
creased in  your  district? — I  could  not  without 
referring  back  and  making  a  table. 

1192.  Is  it  a  considerable  extent? — Yes,  it 
is  a  considerable  extent;  I  have  a  pit  of  560 
yards,  some  of  480,  scores  and  scores  of  400  and 
so    on    downwards,    and    I   can  remember   the 

Seriod  when  they  were  none  of  them  quite  so 
eep ;  many  new  pits  have  been  sunk  within  my 
time. 

1193.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  to  work  a 
pit  of  1,000  vards  safely  with  one  wire  rope  ? — 
Well,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  it. 

1194.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  continue  further  the  legislative  enact- 
ments for  the  protection  of  boys  working  in  pits  ? 
— The  present  enactment  is  that  if  they  can  read 
and  write  at  the  age  of  10  they  may  go  and 
work;  and  even  if  they  cannot  read  and  write 
they  may  go  and  work  at  the  age  of  12.  I  should 
not  like  to  extend  that,  because  boys  of  12,  I 
think,  whether  they  can  read  and  write  or  not, 
are  the  right  age  to  go  to  work.  If  we  were  to 
run  it  up  to  14  and  15,  bye-and-bye  we  should 
have  no  colliers.  I  think  that  if  there  is  a  new 
Act  of  Parliament,  I  would  fix  the  age  of  12, 
whether  they  can  read  and  write  or  not,  and 
that  would  settle  the  question  without  getting 
certificates  of  education,  and  their  state  of 
progress. 

1195.  You  would  say  that  no  boy  under  12 
should  work  down  in  a  mine  ? — No ;  but  if  they 
were  to  run  it  up  beyond  that,  by-and-bye  our 
race  of  colliers  would  die  away,  because  children 
when  they  get  beyond  12  naturally  look  for  some 
easier  and  more  pleasant  employment. 

f4  1196.  Mr. 
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L.  Broughf      .^^p^.  Mr.  PowelLJ  Do  you  think  that  In  your  1197.  Are  the  schools   conveniently  situated 

Esq.         district,   education  is  at  all  stimulated  by  the  with  reference  to  the  population? — Throughout 

—        necessity  for  having  a  certificate  for  a  boy  under  the  whole  of  my  district  they  are  very  con- 

17  May       the  age  of  12? — 1  do  not  find  any  very  great  veniently  situated,  and  very  weU  managed. 

i8r>7.        progress  in  my  district  as  to  education.     There  1198.  Have  you  sent  in  your  Report  for  the 

are  plenty  of  tne  means  of  education  in  mv  district,  year  1866  ? — Yes. 

but  1  do  not  find  children  in  the  pits,  or  the  adults,  1199.  Was  it  sent  in  before  the  Ist  of  March? 

so  interested  in  it  as  they  might  be.     I  should  — ^Yes,  it  is  printed  and  published,  I  believe,  but 

say  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  my  witnesses  make  it  is  not  presented  to  the  House  of  C<Hnmons 

their  mark,  and  do  not  write  their  names,  though  yet. 

perhaps  some  of  them  can,  but  do  not  like  to  do  1200.  Yourpartofthe  workisdone,asIunder- 
so  in  a  public  court.  stand  you  ? — ^Yes. 
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Tuesday,  2%th  May  1867. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Bruce. 
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Sir  Philip  Egerton. 

Mr.  William  Orme  Foster. 


Mr.  Greenall. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Powell. 


CHARLES  NEATE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  a  Member  of  the  House ;  Examined. 


1201.  Cliairman.']  What  is  your  idea  of  the 
duties  of  inspectors  with  regard  to  sponta- 
neous inspection  ? — The  duties  of  inspectors  are 
specified  in  the  instructions  which  have  been 
addressed  from  time  to  time  to  the  inspectors. 
There  were  instructions  addressed  to  them  when 
^rst  they  were  appointed,  and  I  believe  they  have 
been  repeated  from  time  to  time  since  with  slight 
variations.  The  duties  of  inspectors  of  course 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  object  with 
vrhich  the  inspectors  are  appointed.  I  think  it 
uever  was  contemplated  tnat  the  inspectors 
should  take  any  share  of  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  the  managers  of  mines,  or  that  mines 
should  be  worked  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government. 
They  were  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  pits  in  their  district,  classifying  them 
according  to  their  circumstances,  and  to  attend 
to  any  communication  that  might  be  made 
to  them  in  any  case,  even  if  it  had  not  come 
under  their  own  observation,  in  which  it  was 
alleged  or  believed  that  a  pit  was  worked  in 
a  manner  likely  to  cause  danger  to  life.  They 
were  then  to  point  out  the  cause  of  danger,  in 
their  opinion,  to  the  manager  of  the  pit,  and  if 
their  advice  was  not  attended  to,  they  were  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  that  has  been  repeatedly  done. 
In  the  case  of  any  serious  danger  they  would  not 
wait,  but  would  bring  it  at  once  under  the  notice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  it  has  been 
the  frequent  practice  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  managers  of  a 

{dt,  calling  their  attention  to  the  report  made 
>y  the  inspector,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
the  grave  responsibility  which  they  incur  if  they 
g(i  on  working  the  pit  without  taking  effective 
measures  for  preventing  the  danger  which  is  ap- 
prehended. They  have  also  other  duties.  They 
nave  to  attend  inquests,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  state  their  duties  better  than  they  are 
stated  in  the  letter  of  instructions  to  them. 

1202.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  an  inspector,  or  a  part  of  what  is  neces* 
sary  to  qualify  him  to  discharge  his  duty,  that  he 
should  be,  within  a  reasonable  time,  acquainted 
with  the  stat€  of  every  colliery  in  his  district  ?— 
Ji&  far  as  possible,  no  doubt  it  is ;  but  there  are 
collieries  of  a  certain  class  which  require  much 
more  frequent  inspection  than  others ;  and  I  do 
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not  know  that  it  is  necessary  tkat  he  should  ascer-  Sir  G.  Orey, 
tain  the  state  of  every  colliery  within  the  district,  Bart.,  m.p. 
if  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  danger- 
ous colliery,  or  worked  in  a  manner  that  is  likely 
to  cause  any  risk  to  life ;  but,  no  doubt,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  he  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  pits  in  his  district ;  and  I  see  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  is  an  able  and 
experienced  inspector,  that  he  says,  in  answer 
to  Question,  No.  580^  "  There  is  no  colliery  in  my 
district  with  regard  to  which  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  system  of  working  it  is  being  conducted." 
And  he  goes  on  in  the  next  answer  to  say,  "  I 
should  say  that  I  have  certainly  visited  every 
important  colliery,  not  only  once,  but  many 
times." 

1203.  That  is  since  his  appointment  ? — Yes. 

1204.  How  many  years,  do  you  happen  to 
know,  has  he  been  inspector? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  he  has  been  inspector  for  some  time. 

1205.  Mr.  Bruce  ]  Not  always  in  the  same 
district? — Not  always  in  the  same  district.  Of 
course  it  must  take  some  time  before  an  inspector 
newly  appointed  can  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a 
district  wmch  his  predecessor  has  had. 

1206.  Chairman,']  The  duties  of  inspectors 
were  originally  defined  by  the  Act  of  1855,  were 
they  not  ? — I  think  rather  their  powers  than  their 
duties. 

1207.  These  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  in- 
spectors, as  defined  by  the  Act  of  the  18  & 
19  Vict,  chap.  108,  clause  7,  which  clause  is 
repeated  in  the  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151 :  "  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter,  inspect,  and 
examine  any  coal-mine  or  colliery,  and  the  works 
and  machinery  belonging  thereto,  at  all  reason- 
able times  and  seasons,  by  day  or  night,  but  so  as 
not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  of  the 
said  coal-mine  or  colliery,  and  to  make  inquiry 
into  and  touching  the  state  and  condition  of  such 
coal-mine  or  colhery,  works,  and  machinery,  and 
the  ventilation  of  such  mine  or  colliery,  and  the 
mode  of  lighting  or  using  lights  in  the  same,  and 
into  all  matters  and  things  connected  therewith, 
or  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed 
in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially  to  make 
inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
complied  with  in  relation  to  such  coal-mine  or 
colliery.'*  Do  you  conceive  that  the  instructions 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  given  by  the 
Home  Oflice  entirely  carry  out  the  apparent  in- 
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tention  of  the  Legislature  In  framing  that  clause  ? 
— I  think  80.  The  words  which  you  have  read, 
I  think,  give  a  power  which  it  was  indispensable 
28  May  should  be  possessed  by  the  inspectors,  of  visiting 
'^^''  every  colliery,  and  that  without  any  obstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  manager  ;  but  it  does  not 
necessanly  imply  that  they  are  to  visit  every  col- 
lieiy.  Something  must  be  left  to  their  discretion 
unaer  the  instructions  which  are  given  them  ; 
the  instructions  which  were  first  issued  by  the 
Home  Office  (and  those  in  force  at  the  present 
time  vary  very  little)  were  intended  to  guide  the 
inspectors  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
were  contemplated  by  Parliament  at  the  time  the 
Act  was  passed ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  very 
email  number  that  were  ori^nally  appointed 
showed  that  it  would  be  quite  nnpossible,  within 
any  reasonable  time,  for  an  inspector  to  visit 
every  colliery  within  his  district.  The  number 
has  been  since  doubled,  with  a  view  to  more  fre- 
quent inspection. 

1208.  The  words,  "it  shall  be  lawful,"  are 
very  often  not  used  merely  as  creating  a  power, 
but  also  as  creating  a  duty,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  think  the  words  which  you  have  read  were 
rather  intended  as  against  the  managers  to  give 
the  inspector  the  power  to  enter  any  colliery, 
and  to  subject  the  managers  to  penalties,  in  case 
they  obstructed  him  in  any  way. 

1209.  Looking  to    the  view  which  you  now 
entertain  of  the  duties  of  inspectors,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  creat  increase  in  the  niun- 
ber  of  collieries  which  has  taken  place  since  their 
appointment,  do  you  think  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  perform  those  duties  ? — That  is  a  prac- 
tical question  which  I  do  not  think  I  am  able  to 
give  a  very  decided  opinion  upon.     I  thiuk  the 
mspectors  themselves  are  better  able  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  that   point  than   I  could  be,  but 
taking  the  view   of  their  duties  which   I  take, 
and    which    is    very    well    expressed    by    Mr. 
Matthews  in  answer  to  Question  Ko.  956  in  his 
evidence  before    the  Committee,   I    think  it  is 
quite  possible  that  as  more  pits  are  opened,  a 
moderate  increase  again  may  now  be  desirable 
in  the  number  of  inspectors,  with  some   re-ar- 
rangement of  their  districts,   without    imposing 
upon  them  the   more    extensive   duty  wnich  1 
think    some    persons   have  desired,  namely,  ac- 
tually superintending  the  working  of  pits,  and 
being  responsible  for  the  safety  with  which  they 
are  worked,  which  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible 
that    any    Government  inspector    could   under- 
take.    If  the  latter  duties  were  to  be  imposed 
upon  them,  you  would  require  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  inspectors,  greater,  I  think,  than  would 
be  in  any  sense  desirable.     In  the  former  caae^ 
you  would  only  have  such  a  moderate  increase 
as    altered    circumstances    might    require     for 
the  performance  of  tiie  same  duties  which  they 
now  perform,  but  for  the  performance  of  them 
with   perhaps  some   greater  efficiency.      I  see 
the  inspectors  themselves  have  given  an  opinion 
upon  that  point,  and  the  m^ority  of  them  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  increase, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  or  can  have 
any  interest  in  limiting  their  own  number.     But 
this    is    a    practical    question,    which  depends 
upon  facts  which  I  am  hardly  able  to  give  an 
opinion  upon. 

1210.  Has  the  question  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  inspectors  ever  come  before  you  as 
Secretary  of  State? — I  am  jiot  quite  auye.    I 


think  I  was  Secretary  of  State  when  the  number 
was  doubled. 

1211.  Mr.  PowelLI  That  was  in  1860,  was  it 
not? — Sir  George  Lewis  was  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
question  has  been  brought  before  me  as  to 
increase  since  the  period  when  that  increase  was 
made,  although  there  have  been,  I  think,  repre- 
sentations from  working  colliers,  expressing  a 
desire  for  a  much  more  frequent  inspection ;  in 
fact,  for  a  supervision  rather  than  an  inspection, 
which  would  alter  the  duties  and  character  of 
the.inspectors  altogether. 

1212.  ChairmanS\  With  regard  to  what  you 
have  said  about  the  inspectors  having  no  interest 
in  their  number  being  increased,  do  not  you 
think  that  there  would  be  a  reluctance  on  their 
part  to  bring  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  an  increase  of  their  number  ? — I  do  not  know 
why  there  should  be  any  such  reluctance.  I  see 
that  some  of  them  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
increase,  and,  of  course,  if  the  number  were 
increased  and  the  districts  diminished,  there 
would  be  less  labour  and  responsibility  imposed 
upon  each  individual  inspector. 

1213.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  would  prefer 
an  increase  of  their  salary  to  an  increase  of  their 
number  ? — Yes,  and  they  .have  had  an  increase 
in  their  salary. 

1214.  So  that  they  might  consider  an  increase 
of  their  number    rather    inconsistent   with   aa 
increase  of  their  salary  ? — It  is  just  possible  that 
that  may  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  salary  now.     I  am 
speaking  of  an  opinion  which  I  saw  in  a  paper 
which  has  lately  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
headed ''  Coal  mines.  Accidents,  and  EzplosionB,'^ 
and  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  from 
the  inspectors  begins   in  this  way  :  "  The  in- 
spectors are  of  opinion  that  the  present  number 
of  12  inspectors  is  sufficient  for  carrying  out  the 
Act  as  it  now  exists."     I  see  nothing  in  that 
report  which  points  to  an    increase    of  salary. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  eorresp^mdence  upon 
that  subject  not  long  ago,  and  there  has  been  a 
graduated  increase  of  salary.     The  Committee 
are  probably  aware  that  the  inspectors  begin  with 
600/.  a  year;    after  a  certain  period  they  get 
700/.;  and  after  a  certain  further  period  they 
get  800  /. ;    and  they  have  their  travelling  ex- 
penses and  12 J.  anight  whenever  they  are  out 
on  duty;   and  I  am  not   aware   that    they  are 
dissatisfied  with    their  present  rate    of  salary^ 
taking  into    account   the    superannuation    that 
they   are  entitled  to.     By  a  special  privilege 
which   the   Treasiury  is  empowered  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  grant  to  certain  clajsses  of  publie 
officers,  a  certain  number  of  years  is  added  to 
the  term  of  their  service  in  order  to  increaae 
their  superwnuation  allowauoe. 

1315.  Should  you  be  prepared  to  recomraend 
or  to  concur  in  any  recommendation  for  an  in* 
crease  of  their  salary  ? — ^I  consider  that  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  by  ijbe  idst  arraoigement  whk& 
was  made.     There  was  a  £Ood  deal  of  oorres- 

g>iidenoe  upon  the  sulyect^  a^d  the  Secretary  of 
tate,  with  the  oonourrenoe  of  the  Treasury, 
fixed  the  present  scale  of  salary ;  and  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  aubjeot  had  be^  since  re-openecl. 
I  belieye  that  the  salaay  is  quilie  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  servioes  of  the  x^ofX  competent  men  that 
can  .be  «tktfu])e4« 

1216.  Mr. 
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1216.  Mr.  Bv^uceuJ  Was  the  last  change  made 
in  1863-64  ?— Yes,  1  think  it  was* 

1217.  Chairmafu]  Do  you  think  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  make  any  distinction  in  the  in- 
spectors ;  I  do  not  mean  by  the  appointment  of 
sub-inspectors,  but  I  mean  by  selecting  some  of 
the  inspectors  and  raising^  them  to  a  superior 
class,  and  giving  them  a  sort  of  superintendence 
over  the  inspection,  after  a  certam  number  of 
years'  service? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  that.  I  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  superintendence  that  you 
contemplate. 

1218.  I  mean  something  of  the  same  sort  of 
superintendence  as  is  exercised  at  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Office  over  the  application  of  the  Local 
Government  Acts  ? — But  if  you  were  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  inspectors  out  of  the  existing 
number,  and  merely  make  them  superintendents 
io  receive  written  reports,  to  do  the  duty,  in  fact, 
which  is  now  done  by  tie  Under  Secretary  ot 
State,  you  would  have  to  fill  up  their  places  by 
others ;  therefore  that  would  involve  an  increase 
in  their  number ;  or  otherwise  you  woidd  have  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  performance  of  the  really 
impoi*tant  duties  which  an  inspector  has  to  per- 
form, viz.,  the  practical  duties  of  inspection  and 
advice,  and  giving  *  an  (pinion  upon  matters  of 
detail. 

1219.  The  inspector  now  has  to  attend  when 
any  fatal  accident  has  happened  ? — Yes. 

1220.  Supposing  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
inspector  to  make  a  frequent  inspection,  some 
blame  would  be  cast  upon  him  if  the  mine  was 
in  a  bad  state,  and  he  had  not  brought  it  under 
the  notio3  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  would 
not  that  give  him  rather  a  bias  in  his  conduct  of 
the  inquiry,  or  at  least  in  the  shore  that  he 
would  have  in  conducting  the  inquiry? — He 
does  not  conduct  the  inquiry;  his  instructions 
are,  ^^  In  the  event  of  any  serious  accident 
occurring  in  any  coal  mine,  or  ironstone  mine 
in  your  district,  it  will  be  desirable  that,  if  com- 
patible with  your  other  official  duties,  you  should 
attend  the  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  persons 
whose  death  may  have  been  occasioned  by  such 
accident,  and  you  should  in  evety  such  case  care- 
fully inquire  into  the  causes  which  led  to  it."  That 
is  Ms  duty  now,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  is  per- 
fbrmed ;  and  sometimes,  in  special  cases,  an 
experienced  person  has  been  associated  with  the 
inspector,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  accident. 

1221.  If  it  were  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to 
have  known  what  the  state  of  the  mine  was,  and 
to  have  pointed  it  out  if  it  was  defective,  would 
he  not  be  under  a  bias  rather  to  slur  over  those 
parts  of  the  evidence  which  tended  to  show  that 
the  mine  was  in  a  bad  state  before  the  accident  ? 
— Of  course  if  an  accident  occurs  for  which  a 
man  is  himself  responsible,  he  would  be  desirous 
of  showing,  if  possible,  that  he  was  not  to  blame. 

1222.  The  gist  of  my  question  is,  whether,  in 
the  case  of  inquiries  into  accidents  of  a  more  than 
usually  serious  or  lamentable  character,  you  have 
not  found  that  the  inspectors  were  hardly  in  & 
position  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  examina- 
tion ? — They  do  not  exercise  a  control  over  the 
examination.  They  attend  the  inquest,  and  the^ 
are  directed  to  put  questions  iu  order  to  elicit 
the  facta  completely,  if  they  think  that  the  ques- 
tions put  by  the  coroner,  or  by  the  members  of 
the  coroner's  jury,  or  by  any  person  who  may 
attend  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  persons 
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ing ;  but  they  do  not  conduct  the  inquiry.  Bart.,  m.p. 

1223.  But  they  exercise  some  control  over  it,         -^ — 
do  they  not  ? — They  have  the  means  of  eliciting      ^®  May 
the  facts,  and  they  are  directed  to  do  so.  ^^^7^ 

1224.  And,  of  course,  if  they  have  any  bias, 
their  control  would  be  exercised  not  in  so  im- 
partial and  fearless  a  spirit? — They  are  quite 
independent  of  any  interest,  and  they  are 
directed  to  make  a  careful  and  minute  inspec- 
tion of  the  mine  in  which  such  accident  may 
have  happened,  "  and  ascertain  whether  adequate 
measures  have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  defects 
to  which  the  accident  may  have  been  attribu- 
table." 

1225.  But  it  has  been  felt  in  the  case  of 
an  accident  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  send  down  some  one 
to  attend  the  inquest  different  from  the  ordinary 
inspector? — That  has  been  done  iu  two  or  three 
cases.  Mr.  Black  well,  a  very  eminent  man, 
was  sent  down  to  inquire  into  the  Oaks  Colliery 
explosion,  and  he  was  very  usefully  associated 
with  the  inspector.  That  was  a  special  case,  in 
which  there  was  a  very  great  loss  of  life ;  and 
the  coroner  himself  wished  to  have  some  one  to 
assist  him  in  the  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Blackwell  was 
sent  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  I  think  he  has 
been  sent  upon  one  or  two  other  occasions.  That 
has  not  been  from  a  distrust  of  the  inspector, 
but  rather  to  assist  him,  by  associating  with  him, 
in  a  case  of  great  importance,  a  man  of  eminence 
in  his  profession,  aod  whose  opinion  upon  thQ 
causes  of  the  accident  would  be  very  valuable. 

1226.  But  supposing  you  had  two  or  three 
retired  inspectors  constituting  a  sort  of  superior 
Board  of  superintendents,  should  you  not  think 
them  more  fit  to  attend  upon  any  such  inquiry 
as  that  into  the  Oaks  accident  than  the  actual 
working  inspector  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think 
that  the  actual  working  inspector  would  pro- 
bably be  more  competent  than  a  man  very  much 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  retired  from  the 
performance  of  any  active  duties,  and  had  not 
any  recent  practical  experience  in  the  working 
of  mines. 

1227.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  proper 
age  for  the  appointment  of  inspector  ? — 1  think 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  mines  to  qualify  him  in  mat  respect  for 
the  office,  with  some  scientific  knowledge,  whidii 
is  tested  now  by  special  examination,  to  which  h^ 
is  subject  before  he  is  appointed.  He  should  be 
not  too  old  to  go  down  into  a  mine,  and  to  go 
over  it ;  he  ought  to  be  a  man,  in  fact,  of  great 
activity,  and  power  of  body  and  mind.  Wim  re- 
gard to  that,  perhaps,  the  Committee  wiU  allow 
me  to  state  that  there  is  some  misconception  in 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given.  You  werer 
good  enough  to  send  me  the  evidence,  and  I  ob- 
serve in  Mr.  Matthews'  examination,  at  No.  967, 
this  question  was  put  to  him :  "  I  wish  to  ask  you, 
this,  are  you  of  opmion  that  the  rule  which  is  laid 
down  in  the  Home  Office  of  rejecting  men  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  40  years  of  i^,  is  calcu^ 
lated  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  men 
as  inspectors?"  I  have  to  say  that  40  years, 
of  age  is  not  the  maximum,  it  is  45 ;  and 
although  after  45  there  may  be  special^  cases  in 
which  a  man  might  be  very  well  qualified,  yet 
if  you  are  to  lay  down  a  general^  rule  (and  a 
general  rule  is  required  to  be  laid  down  now 
with  regard  to  all  persons  entering  the   civil 
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Sir  O.  Orey,  service),  I  think  that  45  is  a  very  proper  maxi- 
Bart.,  M.p.  mum.  I  should  be  sorry  to  appoint  a  man  be- 
tween 50  and  60,  considering  the  duties  he  has  to 
perform.  And  if  a  man  is  to  be  appointed  at  45, 
as  he  may  be  under  the  existing  rule,  40  not 
being  the  maximum,  I  think  that  oy  the  time  14 
or  15  years' service  is  got  out  of  him,  he  probably 
ought  to  retire.  Therefore  I  should  be  sorry  to 
appoint  a  man  later  in  life  than  that,  although,  in 
all  these  cases,  there  may  be  certain  special  ex- 
ceptions ;  I  think  the  present  limit  as  to  age  is 
from  25  to  45. 

1228.  Mr.  Matthews  puts  the  minimum  rather 
higher  than  that ;  he  thought  that  the  minimum 
age  was  too  young  ? — I  thmk,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  appoint  a  man  at  25,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  inspector  has  been 
appointed  at  that  age.  I  should  think  that  the 
majority  of  inspectors,  if  not  all,  have  been  ap- 
pointed between  30  and  40,  or  30  and  45.  My 
own  impression  is  that  very  young  men  have  been 
very  seldom  if  ever  appointed. 

1229.  You  would  probably  not  like  to  suggest 
the  minimum  of  age  ? — I  really  forget  the  ground 
upon  which  the  age  of  25  was  fixed  as  the  mini- 
mum ;  I  cannot  say  the  age  at  which  inspectors 
have  been  appointed;  but  they  have  always,  I 
think,  been  men  practically  conversant  with  the 
working  of  mines,  and  I  do  not  know  at  what  age 
a  manager  of  a  pit  is  generally  appointed ;  I  dare 
say  the  Members  of  the  Committee  know  that 
much  better  than  I  do.  I  think  that  the  age  at 
which  the  manager  of  a  large  colliery  is  competent 
to  perform  his  duties  might  be  some  sort  of  guide 
for  fixing  the  minimum  as  to  the  age  of  inspec- 
tors ;  but,  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  25  would 
be  too  young,  unless  there  were  some  special 
qualification  which  a  man  possessed.  There  are 
some  persons  of  25  who  might  be  quite  competent 
to  perform  the  duties. 

1230.  In  what  way  do  you  conceive  that  a 
more  frequent  inspection  would  diminish  the 
responsibility  of  the  owners  or  managers  of  the 
mines ;  I  mean  inspection  not  couplea  with  any 
direction  as  to  what  they  should  do  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  a  more  frequent  inspection  would  have 
that  result ;  it  is  a  question  of  degree.  But  if 
the  inspectors  are,  as  some  people  advocate,  to  be 
constantly  visiting  mines,  to  certify  that  they 
are  being  worked  properly,  and  to  make  them- 
selves, in  fact,  responsible  for  any  defects  in 
the  working,  that  would  obviously  diminish  the 
responsibility  of  the  managers ;  and  if  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  they  would  say,  *'  The  inspector 
was  here  the  other  day ;  he  made  no  complaint ; 
he  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  danger ;  and  if 
he  did  not  see  any,  we  cannot  see  any."  I  think 
that  the  inspection  would  require  to  be  so  constant 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inspector  would  no  longer 
be  an  inspector,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
but  he  would  be  a  superintendent 

1231.  When  you  speak  of  discharging  an 
owner  or  manager  from  responsibility,  that  would 
suppose  an  inspection  once  a  week,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  would  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would ;  and  in  order  to  be  aware  when  any  acci- 
dent is  likely  to  happen,  the  inspection  must  be 
very  frequent. 

1232.  Do  you  consider  that  an  inspection, 
once  every  two  or  three  months,  would  dis- 
charge the  manager  or  owner  from  responsi- 
bility?— I  think  it  would  be  quite  useless 
in  the  case  of  all  pits;  it  would  be  throwing 
away  the  inspector's  time.    Different  pits  are 


so  differently  circumstanced,  that  there  are 
some  that  would  not  require  to  be  visited  once  a 
year,  whilst  there  are  others  which  ought  to  be 
visited  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  year 
The  inspectors  are  sometimes  instructed  to  pay 
frequent  visits  to  a  particular  pit,  where  there 
is  reason  to  believe  tnat  it  is  worked  in  a  way 
likely  to  cause  danger,  where  the  cause  of  danger 
had  been  pointed  out  to  the  managers,  and  where 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  managers  have  taken 
sufficient  precautions,  or  where  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  such  precautions  have  been 
taken  or  not.  I  believe  it  has  been  frequently 
the  case  for  letters  to  be  addressed  to  inspectors 
by  pitmen;  sometimes  anonymously,  but  they 
have  been  always  attended  to,  and  wherever 
there  has  been  any  statement  made  that  bore 
upon  the  face  of  it,  any  primd  facie  case  for 
inquiry,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector 
(and  I  believe  he  performs  that  duty)  to  go  to 
that  pit  and  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  worked,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  just  ground  of  complaint. 

1233.  Wifliout  saying  what  you  would  con- 
ceive to  be  the  limit  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
inspectors,  you  think,  do  you  not,  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  increase? — I  said  that  I 
thought  very  likely  there  might  be  some  in- 
crease required ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  any.  They  have  been 
increased  once,  doubled,  I  think,  in  number 
without  altering  the  nature  and  character  of 
their  duties ;  and  if  experience  has  shown  that 
the  duties  which  they   have   hitherto  been   ex- 

})ected  to  perform  cannot  be  satisfactorily  per- 
brmed,  a  moderate  increase  might  be  necessary, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  so,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily,  and  I 
see  that  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  think  that 
their  number  is  sufficient. 

1234.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  thev  should,  in  their  reports,  give  an  ac- 
count of  how  they  employ  the  whole  of  their 
time,  and  state  the  number  of  mines  that  they 
have  visited,  and  those  that  they  have  not  visited 
in  their  district? — I  do  not  know  as  to  those 
that  they  have  not  visited,  but  I  think  they  do 
state  the  number  that  they  have  visited.  "With 
regard  to  the  letter  of  the  16th  of  February 
1865,  from  Mr.  Baring  to  the  inspectors  of  mines, 
which  is  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper, 
that  letter,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  is  not 
complete,  but  is  an  extract.  I  see  that 
Mr.  Brough,  at  question  1050,  was  asked, 
**  Do  you  keep  a  journal  of  your  proceed- 
ings," and  he  said  that  he  did;  and  ne  adds 
that  he  was  required  by  the  Home  Office  to 
keep  it.  Afterwards  he  was  asked,  **  Do  you 
sena  in  your  journal  to  the  Home  Office,"  to 
which  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  if  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Then  he  says,  that  he  had 
at  one  time  the  duty  to  discharge  of  keeping  a 
diary;  ^*But,"  he  says,  "we  were  exonerated 
from  it  upon  the  representation  of  the  inspectors 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  them,  and  most 
kindly  the  Secretary  of  State  allowed  it  to 
cease."  That  diary,  I  think,  was  required  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clive,  when  he  was  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Office,  and  was  to  be 
sent  weekly,  and  for  a  considerable  time  that 
diary  was  sent,  but  in  February  1865,  Mr. 
Banng,  who  was  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State,    saw    several    of    the    inspectors,    who 
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veiy    much    objected    to    this    weekly    diary, 
which     they    thought    was    unneceseary*      In 
point    of    fact,     I    do    not    think    that    the 
aiary  itself  was  of  any  great   use,  being  sent 
weetly — Monday  they  would  put  down,  perh^s, 
correspondence;  Tuesday,  visited  such  a  mine; 
Wednesday,  visited  such  another;    and  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  diary,  which  was 
often  very  meagre,  how  the  time  of  the  in- 
spector had  actually  been  employed,  and  it  was 
therefore  discontinued.     With  reference  to  this 
point,   I  thought  this   paragraph  had   been  in 
the  letter  of  the  16th  February,  though  it  may 
have  been  in  one  of  the  same  date,  but  these 
were  the  terras  of  it,  "  Sir  George  Grey  sanctions 
the   discontinuance    of  the  diaries    which    you 
have   been  accustomed  to  furnish   every  week, 
and  in  lieu   of   them  you  will  be    pleased    to 
send    your  quarterly  accounts    in  duplicate  in 
the  enclosed  form,  which  supplies  the  information 
required  by  the  Secretary  of '  State ;  one  of  the 
comes    need   not   include   your   expenses,    but 
only   the  journal   of  your  ^  travelling.' "     My 
im{)res3ion    is    that    that    quarterly    report,    in 
which  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their 
expenses,  showed  what  pits  they  visited :    I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  think  that  was  so.     It  was 
not  intended  to  dispense   altogether  with  any 
report  from  them  of  the  duties  they  performed, 
but  to  dispense  with  the  weekly  diaries,  which, 
if  the  Committee  were  to  ask  for  them  they 
would  see  did  not  give,  really,  any  very  valuable 
information,  and  to  substitute  .for  it  a  quarterly 
account,  including  the  visits  that  they  had  paid 
to  different  mines. 

1235.  Are  you  aware  tfiat  the  inspectors  of 
schools  not  only  state  the  schools  that  they  visit, 
but  the  number  of  hours  they  spend  in  the  in- 
spection of  each  school  ? — Yes.  In  speaking  of 
increasing  the  number  of  inspectors,  I  see  a 
question  has  been  asked  whether  that  increase 
might  be  made  by  the  appointment  of  sub- 
inspectors.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  appoint  sub- 
inspectors.  They  would  not  have  weight  or 
authority  with  the  managers  of  pits,  and  they 
would  save  the  inspectors  very  little  trouble, 
because  whenever  a  sub-inspector  made  a  report 
of  something  that  he  thought  defective,  pro- 
bably the  manager  would  dispute  his  authority, 
and  the  inspector  would  have  to  come  and  see 
it  himself.  If  there  is  any  increase  to  be  made 
in  the  inspection  power,  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  by  the  appointment  of  the  best  men  that  could 
be  got  as  inspectors. 

1236.  Without  making  a  lower  class  of  inspec- 
tors, do  you  not  think  that  it  would  answer  to 
classify  the  existing  inspectors  ? — Not  as  to  the 
duties  they  perform  and  their  power ;  they  are 
classified  as  to  salary. 

1237.  The  ascertaining  the  ages  of  the  boys  in 
the  different  mines  requu'es  a  good  deal  of  con- 
stant inspection,  does  it  not ;  or  at  least  requires 
regular  inspection  ? — Yes. 

1238.  When  they  go  to  the  pits  do  they  inquire 
the  ages  of  the  boys? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

1239.  I  dare  say  if  they  notice  a  Doy  who  seems 
young  they  inquire  his  age  and  about  his  certificate ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  their  practice 
in  any  case  to  require  a  list  to  be  produced  to 
them  of  the  boys  employed  in  the  mine,  and  their 
different  a^es? — The  instructions  to  them  are 
given  in  this  Parliamentary  paper :  "  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict  c  151,  which 
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relate  to  the  age  of  male  persons  to  be  employed  Sir  G.  Qrey^ 
in  mines  and  collieries,  and  the  certificates  as  to     Bart.,  m.p.' 

education  and  attendance  at  school  which  are  to        

be  required  in  the  case  of  boys  between  10  and      ^^  ^*y 
12  years  of  a^e  when  so  employed  demand  your        ^^^7- 
careful  attention."    I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Committee  have  had  evidence  that  they  neglect 
that  duty. 

.1240.  The  evidence  is  simply,  that  if  they  see 
a  boy  who  looks  under  age  they  inquire  his  age, 
but  they  do  not  call  for  any  list  of  the  number  of 
boys  employed  in  the  colliery ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  in  some  collieries  they  have  any  regular  lorm 
of  list  ? — I  was  under  the  impression  that  they 
did  inquire  when  they  visit  a  colliery  as  to  the 
fact  of  boys  being  so  employed ;  and  I  dare  say 
that  if  they  see  a  bo;^  who  appears  to  be  under 
age  they  would  immediately  taxe  notice  of  it,  and 
ascertain  the  fact. 

1241.  By  the  7thsectionof  the  Act  which  defined 
their  duties,  they  are  specially  to  make  inquiry 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  complied 
with  in  relation  to  such  coal  mine  or  colliery ; 
do  you  think  that  under  those  words  they  would 
have  power  to  call  upon  the  manager  of  a  mine 
to  produce  a  list  of  his  boys  ? — I  think  that  they 
might  call  upon  the  manager  of  a  mine  to  state 
how  many  boys  were  employed  by  him,  and  what 
their  ages  were;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  penalty  attached  by  the  Act  to  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  manager  to  do  so ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  a  manager  would  refuse  it  in 
any  case;  I  do  not  think  the  inspector  could 
compel  hLn  to  muster  the  boys  and  bring  them 
up  out  of  the  pit  to  look  at  them,  because  that 
would  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  pit. 

1242.  They  come  out  of  the  mine  usually  at  the 
same  hour,  and  the  inspector,  without  interfering 
with  the  working  of  the  mine,  and  without  giving 
notice  (or  he  might  give  notice  to  the  owner  of 
the  mine),  he  might  appear  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pit  at  the  same  time  that  the  boys  were  coming 
out,  and  have  them  mustered,  and  compare  them 
and  their  appearance  with  the  list  that  he  liad  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do  that  if  he  had 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  was  being 
evaded  in  any  particular  case.  The  inspectors 
get  a  great  deal  of  information  from  the  people 
working  in  the  pits.  If  anything  goes  wrong  in 
the  pits  now,  the  men  are  very  ready  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  inspectors ;  I  do  not  say  they 

five  their  names  always,  for  obvious  reasons,  but 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  great  violation 
of  the  law  can  go  on  in  any  pit  now  without  the 
inspector's  attention  being  called  to  it. 

1243.  Is  not  this  of  itself  one  of  the  violations 
of  the  law  which  the  workmen  themselves  are 
generally  desirous  of  concealing,  because  it  is  a 
violation  to  which  they  are  parties  themselves  ? — 
Not  as  a  body,  I  think. 

1244.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  very 

£*eat  reluctance  among  the  workmen  to  put  the 
w  in  force  for  restricting  the  ages  at  which 
their  children  should  be  employed,  and  enforcing 
their  attendance  at  school  ? — I  am  not  aware  oi 
it 

1245.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Act  which,  although  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  workmen,  is  as  much  directed 
against  the  workmen  as  against  the  owners,  and 
if  an  inspector  waits  till  ne  has  spontaneous  in- 
formation he  may  wait  a  long  time?— I  have 
never  heard  coniplaints  made  that  children  under 
the  age  are  employed  extensively ;  though  I  have 
g3  no 
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Sir  O,  €hey^  no  doubt  that  there  may   be  indiyidiial  cases 

Bart.,  M.p.     some  of  which  have  been  detected  by  inspectors  ; 

"~~        but  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  alleged  that 

^  Rft  ^^       children  are  extensively  employed  below  the  age 

^°  7»        prescribed  by  law. 

1246.  Supposing  that  there  were  to  be  a  law 
that  no  children  should  be  employed  under  12^ 
or  under  14  years  of  age,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  do  not  you  think  that  there  would  t)e 
.«o  great  a  disposition  to  violate  that  law  that  it 
would  require  frequent  inspection  to  see  that  it 
was  enforced,  or  at  any  rate  a  regular  inspec- 
tion ? — If  there  was  a  general  in<Hsposition  on 
the  part  of  the  colliery  population  to  comply  with 
such  a  regulation,  I  think  that  no  amount  of  in- 
spection would  secure  its  being  complied  with, 
unless  you  had  an  inspector  for  every  pit.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  at  least  to  enforce 
a  law  of  that  kind  against  the  general  feeling  of 
the  workmen ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
say  that  their  general  feeling  is  adverse  to  the 
present  existing  limitation  ;  it  may  be,  but  I  do 
not  speak  with  sufficient  information  upon  the 
subject. 

1247.  The  owners  of  collieries  appear  to  have 
acquiesced  very  generally  in  the  restriction  as  to 
12  years,  and  not  to  care  about  employing  boys 
undfer  12 ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  if  the  re- 
striction were  to  be  carried  to  a  higher  limit  of 
age,  the  law  might  meet  with  much  more  opposi- 
tion than  it  has  met  with  ? — No  doubt  it  might ; 
but  I  believe  the  fact  is  that  fathers  take  flieir 
boys  down  "without  their  being  directly  employed 
by  the  owner,  and  it  is  probably  the  parent  him- 
self that  would  violate  the  law  in  some  cases. 
He  takes  the  boy  down  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
They  are  not  directly  paid,  I  think,  by  the  owner ; 
but  they  assist  the  father  in  the  work  that  he  has  to 
do.  He  works  by  the  piece,  and  it  is  his  interest, 
no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  to  employ  his  children  at 
a  very  early  age. 

1248.  Should  you  see  any  objection  to  a  plan 
of  this  sort  with  a  view  to  securing  the  education 
of  the  boys,  and  protecting  them  from  overwork, 
to  say  that  they  should  be  examined,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  the  age  of  12,  and  that  they  should 
obtain  a  certificate,  without  which  it  should  not 
be  lawful  to  employ  them;  and  that  a  further 
certificate  should  be  required  of  theifi  at  the  age 
of  14,  to  show  that  between  12  and  14  they  have 
not  wholly  neglected  their  school.  I  suggest 
the  certificate  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  seeing  that  they  went  to  school,  but 
trying  it  by  the  result  ? — That  opens  a  very  wide 
question,  for  I  do  not  think  that  rule  would  be 
applicable  to  collieries  only ;  it  would  be  desirable 
if  you  could  have  it  applied  to  agriculture  and 
many  other  occupations ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce  it,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
peculiarly  necessary  in  the  case  of  boys  employed 
m  pits. 

1249.  Is  it  not  the  case,  with  regard  to  boys 
employed  in  pits,  that  there  is  a  special  difficulty 
about  obtaining  their  attendance  at  school? — ^1 
do  not  know ;  there  are  Members  of  the  C<Ha- 
mittee  who  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
large  colliery  districts  than  I  am.  I  know  that 
in  the  borough  which  I  represent,  in  the  parish  of 
Bedlington,  which  was  attached  at  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill  to  the  borough  of  Morpeth, 
there  is  now  a  very  la^ge  colliery  population^  and 
there  are  admirable  schools  in  it>  and- 1  believe 
that  the  children  of  men  employed  in  tho^  col- 
lieries are  as  well  educated  as  the  diildren  in  the 


agricultural  dis  tricts  around  them.  The  edue»« 
tion  is  rather  at  a  high  standard  for  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  in  Northumberiand. 

1250.  Is  that  education  chiefly  in  the  winter 
or  in  the  summer  ? — It  is  in  both,  because  they 
work  in  collieries  by  day  and  night  by  shifts,  it 
makes  no  difiTerence  whether  it  is  summer  or 
winter,  exeept  that  when  a  boy  comes  in  Ae 
summer  out  of  a  pit  he  likes  to  amuse  himselE 

1251.  You  cannot  expect  a  boy  who  had  been 
working  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  pit  to  go 
to  school  in  summer  time  ? — Perhaps  not.  It  is 
a  common  practice  for  boys  to  go  to  school  in 
winter,  and  not  in  summer,  in  the  agricultural 
districts  in  Northumberland,  where  they  are  not 
employed  continuously  through  the  year.  The 
boys  who  work  out  in  the  summer  will  go  to  school 
in  the  two  winter  quarters,  and  very  good  results 
are  derived  from  it. 

1252.  What  would  be  your  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  having  a  certificated  manager  of  a  mine, 
in  the  isame  way  as  you  have  a  certificated  master 
of  a  ship  ? — I  had  never  had  my  attention  called 
to  that  subject  until  I  read  the  evidence  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  send  me.  I  think  the 
reasons  given  by  the  several  gentlemen  who  have 
been  examined  by  the  Committee  against  any 
system  of  that  kind  are  very  strong.  It  is  quite 
a  different  case  from  that  of  the  master  of  a  ship. 
The  position  of  the  master  of  a  ship  is  very 
different ;  he  has  the  sole  control,  very  likely  of 
a  large  merchant  ship  for  some  months  on  a 
foreign  voyage,  and  he  is  subject  to  no  super- 
intendence or  control  while  at  sea,  and  therefore 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he  should 
be  thoroughly  well-qualified  for  his  duties,  as, 
if  he  is  not,  and  the  snip  goes  to  sea  with  an  un- 
qualified master,  the  lives  of  all  the  crew  are  at  his 
mercy.  If  a  manager  misconducts  himself  or  shows 
himself  incom^tent,  he  may  be  dismissed  ihe 
next  day  ;  he  is  not  left  to  go  on  for  a  long  time 
without  any  superintendence  or  control,  so  that  the 
same  necessity  for  a  certificate  does  not  exist  as 
it  does  with  regard  to  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  test  by  exami- 
nation all  the  qualities  which  are  essential  in  a 
manlier.  Then  the  owners  of  collieries  certainly 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  having  efficient 
managers,  and,  as  a  body,  as  far  as  my  informar 
tion  goes,  they  are  efficient.  Of  course,  in  so 
liu*ge  a  body  there  may  be  some  exceptions. 

1253.  Is  not  the  efficiency  which  the  owner 
looks  to,  the  efficiency  of  the  mani^er  in  produc- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  coal  witiS  the  least  ex- 
pense and  wages? — And  with  the  greatest  safety, 
because  the  owners  have  a  direct  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  preventing  accidents,  independently  of 
higher  considerations. 

1254.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  scmie  accidents 
which  very  greatiy  interfere  with  the  working 
of  a  colliery;  but  there  are  many  accidents 
which  do  not  interfere  with  it  in  any  great  degree  ? 
— -That  is  so.  Some  accidents,  no  doubt,  have 
arisen  from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  managers; 
but  that  has  been  carelessnesa  which  would  not 
have  been  prevented  by  any  examination  to  whiidi 
they  had  oeein  subjected,  or  any  certificate  of 
capacity.  It  is  not  so  much  from  incapacity  as 
from  carelessness;  but  the  greater  number  of 
accidents,  I  think,  have  arisen  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  men. 

1255.  I  am  not  supposing  tjiat  the  certificate 
should  be  granted  exclusively  or  mainly  upon 
examination;   it  might  be  granted  upon  testi- 
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monials ;  but  I  am  supposing  that  before  a  man 
is  admitted  to  the  position  of  a  manager  of  a 
colliery  the  inspector  should  be  empowered  to 
inquire  what  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
owner  of  the  colliery  wished  to  appoint  him  ;  to 
know  what  he  has  done,  and  what  were  the  cer- 
tificates of  his  past  conduct,  and  also  to  subject 
him  to  some  examination  ? — First  of  all,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  very  little  faith  in  testimonials. 
I  think  they  are  never  to  be  trusted  to  without 
personal  examination,  but  I  did  not  understand 
you  to  mean  that  the  inspectors  were  to  examine 
and  give  the  certificates.  I  think  if  the  certifi- 
cates are  to  be  given,  they  ought  to  be  given  by 
some  independent  body ;  in  fact,  the  same  per- 
sons who  examine  the  inspectors  themselves  might 
examine  the  managers.  But  then  the  number 
would  be  so  areat  uiat  you  would  have  to  create 
a  body  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  that  an  inspector 
would  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
manager  was  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  respoa- 
sible  duties  which  are  attached  to  that  oflSce. 

1266.  It  would  be  a  very  great  inducement  to  a 
manager  to  attend  to  his  duty  if  he  was  liable  to 
be  suspended  from  his  management  in  case  of 
any  neglect  on  his  part,  would  it  not? — It  might, 
no  doubt,  but  if  it  is  criminal  neglect,  he  is  liable 
to  heavier  penalties  than  would  follow  the  mere 
suspension  of  his  certificate.  Then,  of  course, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  his  being  em- 
ployed in  any  other  pit.  I  do  not  wish  to 
express  a  positive  opinion  upon  that  point.  I 
haa  not  given  any  attention .  to  the  subject  till 
I  read  this  evidence,  and  I  thought  that  the 
reasons  given  by  several  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined  by  the  Committee  against 
a  system  of  certificates  were  entitled  to  much 
vreight. 

1257.  Have  you  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  wiA 
the  results  of  inquiries  before  coroners'  juries  in 
cases  of  fatal  accidents  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  on  the 
whole.  A  complaint  was  made  by  a  deputation 
of  colliers  some  time  ago  as  to  coroners'  inquests ; 
they  thought  that  they  were  not  constituted  in 
a  way  to  ensure  an  impartial  verdict,  but  I 
never  ascertained  that  those  complaints  were 
well  founded ;  and  in  case  of  any  serious  acci- 
dent, as  I  said,  the  inspector  attends,  and  some- 
tunes  some  other  person,  who  would  take  care 
that  the  whole  truth  was  elicited. 

1258.  Was  your  attention  drawn  to  the  con- 
duct at  the  coroner's  jury  at  the  inquiry  on  the 
Talke-o'-th'-Hill  accident? — I  read  the  evidence 
upon  it  only ;  I  do  not  know  anything  more  about 
it  than  is  stated  there. 

1259.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  jury  should  not  be  taken  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  from  the  adjoin- 
ing townships  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  that  in  the 
■Twwing  districts  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
that.  If  a  jury  was  supposed  to  be  biassed  and 
interested  in  any  way,  you  must  go  a  loi^  way 
,off  from  the  district  in  order  to  obtain  men  who 
will  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  partiality. 

1260.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to 
ii^  Arhdtration  Clause  ? — Yes. 

1261.  Have  you  any  opinion  which  you  would 
like  to  offer  to  the  Committee  upon  that  point? — 
X  know  that  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
Axhitration  Clause.  In  the  Act  of  I860  it  was 
tkltered,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  reasons  for 
4uit  ad^ratiocti.  Before  1860,  in  the  previotss 
Act,  in  cases  of  arbitratian,  the  managers,  I  think, 
or  the  owners^  were  to  naime  three  persons^  out 
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of  whom   the   Secretary   of  State  might,  if  he  Sir  O,  Gra/f 
chose,  select  one  to  be  the  arbitrator  (I  think  I     Bart.,  m.p. 
am  stating  the  substance  of  the  previous  Act),  and        — — 
if  the  owners  did  not  within  a  limited  time  name       '^^  May 
those  three  persons,  or  if  the  Secretary  of  State         *^^7« 
did  not  select  one  of  them  within  a  furtther  time, 
then  the  arbitration  was  made  by  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  inspector,  I  forget  which,  and  the  other  by 
the  owner  of  the  colliery,  and  an  umpire  was 
appointed.     In  the  last  Act  that  latter  provision 
is  omitted.     Five  persons  are  now  nominated  by 
the  owners,  out  of  whom  the  Secretary  of  State 
selects  one,  and  there  are  other  provisions,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  in  certain 
cases,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  how 
that  has  worked.     I  am  not  aware  that  arbitra- 
tions have  been  unsatisfactory  in  consequence  of 
that  mode  of  appointment,  though  upon  the  face 
of  it  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  beat 
that  could  be  adopted,  but  it  must  have  been  the 
result  of  communications  with  persons   conveiv 
sant  with  the  subject.  I  think  Sir  George  Lewis, 
at  the  time  that  Act  was  drawn,  was  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Clive  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  and  probably  he  would  know  the  reason 
for  making  that  alteration,  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  has  worked  badly.  I  do  not  remember  any 
cases  in  which  it  has    been    found  difficult  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  arbitration,  by  selecting  one 
of  those  five  persons.     The  owners  of  large  col- 
lieries are   men  who,   I  think,  would  not  wish 
to  evade  the  law  by  naming  five  incompetent 
persons,  and  they  act  under    the    influence   of 
public  opinion  also.     Certainly  it  does  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  face  of  it  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
arbitration  that  could  be  devised.     I  think  that 
there  would  be  a  jealousy  on   the  part  of  the 
owners  of  collieries,  if  the  inspector  was  to  name 
one  of  the  arbitrators.     If  you  could  have  them 
named  by  some  independent  authority,  it  might 
be  better,  but  I  think  the  danger  would  be  that 
the  inspector  might,  in  some  cases,  name  a  per- 
son who  he  knew  took  his  view  of  the  case,  and 
the  owner  would  then  certainly  name  one  who 
took  a  strong  view  in  accordance  with  his  own 
interests,  and  the  probability  is  that  there  might 
be  a  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  umpire.  There- 
fore I  doubt  whether  the  plan  suggested  of  one 
being  named  by  the  inspector  and  another  by 
the  owner,  and  of  their  appointing  an  umpire,  is 
the  best  mode  that  could  oe  adopted. 

1262.  It  would  be  two  advocates  and  one 
judge  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  that  the  two  advocates 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the 
judge. 

1263.  You  think  that  the  present  system  is 
better  than  that? — The  answer  to  that  question 
would  depend  upon  its  practical  working  very 
much.  In  theory,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best 
system  -which  could  be  devised,  but  I  am  not 
aware  whether  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to 
be  tmsatisfaotory. 

1264.  Can  you  surest  anybody  that  might 
appoint  the  arbitrators  in  such  a  case ;  for  in- 
stance, might  it  be  left  to  the  county  court 
judge  ? — It  is  possible,  but  I  have  not  thought 
enough  upon  that  subject  to  be  able  to  give  an 
opinion  whioh  would  be  worth  anything. 

1265.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  ex- 
I)edieney  g£  having  in  the  colliery  districts, 
stipendittry  ma^trates? — Not  in  the  colliery 
districts  exclusively;  I  think  that  in  all  very 
populous  distinctB  a  stipendiary  magistrate  is  a 
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Sir  O.  Grey^  mo^i  valuable  officer,  but  not  in  coUierjr  districts 

Bort.,  M.p.    2Xone.     Where  there  is  a  large  population,  either 

rrr         a  large   manufacturing  population,  or   a   large 

1867^      colliery  population,  I  think  the  appointment  ot  a 

stipendiary  magistrate  is  very  useful,  and  in  many 

of  those  districts  there  is  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

There  is  one  at  Merthyr,  1  think  there  is  one  at 

Wolverhampton  with  a  large  district,  there  is  one 

at  Newcastle,  and  in  many  other  districts  also. 

126(5.  Has  it  ever  come  under  your  notice  that 
the  working  colliers  were  more  satisfied  with  the 
decisions  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  than  they 
were  with  the  decisions  of  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  would  be  so. 

1267.  One  of  the  inspectors  told  us  that 
whenever  he  brought  a  case  before  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  he  had  always  succeeded,  but  that  he 
had  never  succeeded  in  a  case  which  he  had 
brought  before  the  ordinary  magistrates ;  has  that 
ever  come  within  your  cognizance  ? — I  should  be 
surprised  if  that  were  the  case,  although  I  can 
unoerstand  that  the  colliers  themselTCs  might 
feel  more  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  a  stipen- 
diary magistrate  than  that  of  an  ordinary  magis- 
trate. I  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  country 
that  took  place. 

1268.  In  fact  your  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the 
appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  in  the 
mining  districts? — Yes;  in  all  districts  where 
there  is  a  large,  dense,  working  population, 
with  a  liability  to  disputes  ai*ising  between  the 
employers  and  the  persons  employed  by  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  independent  magistrates 
always  in  those  districts;  independent,  I  mean, 
of  the  suspicion  of  any  bias  from  their  interest, 
either  personal  interest  or  class  interest,  al- 
though the  suspicion  may  be  unfounded. 

1269.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which 
you  would  like  to  favour  the  Committee  with 
your  opinion  and  advice  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
anything ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  able  to  give 
very  litfle  useful  information  to  the  Committee;  I 
believe  the  Committee  have  it  in  evidence  that 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  has  led  to  very 
satisfactory  results  in  diminishing  the  loss  of 
life. 

1270.  Mr.  BruceJ]  The  Chairman,  in  suggest- 
ing that  there  should  be  an  inspector  of  inspectors 
resident  in  London,  quoted  the  special  analogy 
of  the  Local  Government  office,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  secretary  of  the  Local  Government 
office  does  not  exercise  any  control  over  the 
local  governments  in  the  country ;  he  simply 
acts  as  a  kind  of  chief  clerk  of  that  department, 
or  as  an  assistant  under-secretary ;  is  not  that 

'  so  ? — He  acts  entirely  under  the  Home  Office ; 
he  exercises  no  control  at  all  over  the  local 
officers. 

1271.  lAx,  LiddelLl  From  your  long  experi- 
ence as  Secretary  of  State,  you  have  had  great 
opportunities,  of  course,  of  observing  the  work- 
ing of  the  vaiious  Acts  which  have  been  passed 
for  the  regulation  of  mines;  are  you  on  the 
whole  satisfied  with  the  operation  of  that  legis- 
lation ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  has  been  productive  of 
very  beneficial  results,  but  when  you  say  satis-* 
fied,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  some  extension  of  the  system  might  not  be 
desirable — I  mean  by  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
number  of  inspectors,  upon  which  I  am  not  able 
to  give  a  decided  opinion ;  I  do  not  wish  by  say- 
ing I  am  satisfied,  to  have  it  implied  that  I  think 


that  no  alteration  either  in  the  law  or  in  the 
number'\)f  the  inspectors  is  desirable  or  expedi- 
ent; in  fact,  experience  is  always  suggesting, 
perhaps,  some  slight  alteration  of  the  law,  but  I 
think  it  is  undesirable  to  be  going  to  Parliament 
continually  to  alter  the  law  in  minute  details, 
imless  a  general  revision  of  it,  or  some  Important 
alteration,  becomes  necessary. 

1272.  The  Home  Secretary  has  the  power  at 
any  time,  in  his  discretion,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  inspectors,  has  he  not? — With  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury,  not  without. 

1273.  But  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go 
to  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  unless  the 
Treasury  refused  his  application? — No,  but  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  assent  of  Parliament 
in  voting  the  Estimate;  the  Home  Secretary, 
if  he  thought  it  desirable,  would  state  to  the 
Treasury  the  reasons  upon  which  he  thought  it 
expedient,  and  would  ask  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  to  place  ui>on  the  Estimates  the  sum 
necessary  for  defraying  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  the  increased  nunaber  of  inspectors;  and  if 
the  Treasury  agreed,  it  would  then  be  placed  in 
the  Estimates;  and  then  it  would  be  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  decide  whether  those  rea- 
sons were  sufficient.  Generally,  in  those  cases, 
the  letter  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  Treasury, 
in  which  the  increase  is  asked  for,  would  be 
appended  to  the  Estimate,  so  that  the  House 
would  have  the  means  of  knowing  what  the 
reasons  were,  and  judging  of  their  sufficiency. 

1274.  When  you  were  at  the  Home  Office 
were  you  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  summoning 
the  inspectors  of  the  different  districts  t(^ether 
to  confer  and  to  compare  notes  and  make  sugges- 
tions to  the  Home  Office  as  to  any  improvements 
that  might  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  law  ? 
—I  think  that  has  been  occasionally  done;  I 
have  had  very  little  personal  intercourse  with 
the  inspectors.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
generally  took  that  business  upon  him,  and  had 
personal  communications  witn  the  inspectors, 
bringing  every  case  of  importance  under  the  notice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  giving  instructions 
with  his  sanction  and  authority. 

1275.  Was  it  the  habit  of  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary,  upon  the  appointment  of  a  new  in- 
spector, himself  carefiilly  to  examine  his  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  also  personally  to  satisfy 
himself  by  an  interview  with  the  candidate 
whether  he  was  a  fit  person  ? — The  Secretary  of 
State  did  that  himself  whenever  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred, at  least  I  used  to  look  at  the  testimonials 
myself,  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  I  could  the 

aualifications  of  the  person  to  be  appointed,  and 
len  he  was  subjected  to  a  special  examination* 
Before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, and  before  the  candidates  for  office  were 
examined  by  them,  I  had  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Warrington  Smith  to  examine  uiem,  and  to 
report  upon  their  qualifications ;  but  at  present 
they  are  examined  by  the  Civil  Service  examiners, 
assisted,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Warrington  Smith, 
and  persons  connected  with  him,  in  ascertaining 
their  scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  indepen- 
dently of  the  other  subjects  of  examination. 

1276.  Then,  in  fact,  we  are  to  understa,nd  that 
every  inspector  before  his  appointment  is  subject 
to  examination  at  the  hanas  of  the  most  com- 
petent persons  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  at 
nis  disposal  ? — He  is  subject  to  the  most  stringent 
examination  that  can  be  devised  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  apT>ointment  of  competent  persons. 

1277.  Had 
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1277.^  Had  you  many  complaints  addressed  to 
you  during  the  time  that  you  were  at  the  Home 
Office  from  the  inspectors  themselves  of  over- 
work, and  that  they  were  charged  with  duties 
which  they  were  unable  to  perform  ? — I  do  not 
remember  that  I  had.  They  objected,  as  I  said 
just  now,  to  those  weekly  dianes,  which  were, 
however,  so  meagre  that  I  do  not  think  they 
could  well  complain  of  them  on  the  ground  of 
taking  up  mucn  of  their  time.  I  think  there 
have  been  complaints  of  the  amount  of  correspon- 
dence imposed  upon  them  in  some  cases,  but  not 
any  serious  complaint. 

1278.  There  has  been  a  change,  has  there  not, 
in  some  cases,  of  the  districts  as  originally  carried 
out? — Yes,  as  originally  carried  out,  because 
when  the  number  oi  inspectors  was  increased,  of 
course  a  new  arrangement  of  districts  became 
necessary,  and  independently  of  that,  I  think 
there  has  been  some  slight  variation  of  the  dis- 
tricts, founded  upon  the  opinions  of  the  inspec- 
tors themselves. 

1279.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  there  are 
two  classes  of  inspectors:  there  is  the  class  of  in- 
spectors appointed  under  the  original  Act  of  1842, 
and  there  is  also  the  class  appointed  under  the 
Act  of  1860 ;  and  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament 
repealed  in  the  meantime,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  now  to  do;  but  I  find  that  the  one  class 
are  subject  to  restrictions  which  the  former 
class  were  not  subjected  to;  that  is  to  say,  re- 
strictions as  to  their  not  being  viewers,  or  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  management  of  collieries. 
Could  you  explain  that  distinction?  —  That  is 
quite  new  to  me ;  I  did  not  know  that  any  such 
distinction  existed.  I  think  that  the  repealed 
Act,  and  the  Act  substituted  for  it,  contained 
precisely  the  same  clause  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
qualification of  persons  performing  certain  other 
duties  from  being  inspectors.  The  Act  of  1855 
contained  a  similar  clause  to  the  one  in  the  Act  of 
1860. 

j  1280.  If  you  refer  to  the  Act  of  1842  you  will 
find  that  the  inspectors  are  required  to  be  fit 
persons,  but  they  are  not  subject  to  those  restric- 
tions ? — That  18  possible ;  but  that  is  in  the  ori- 
ginal Act;  but  I  think,  from  the  beginning 
of  their  appointment,  they  have  been  always 
required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  No  iijspector,  I  think,  would 
have  been  allowed  to  have  retained  his  office  cer- 
tainly if  he  had  held  any  of  those  offices  of  agent, 
manager,  viewer,  or  mining  engineer.  The  object 
always  was  to  secure  the  services  of  impartial 
persons ;  and  although  that  clause  may  not  have 
been  in  the  Act  of  1842, 1  think  I  can  say  confi- 
dently that  no_  person  was  appointed  at  any  time 
who  held  any  of  those  offices. 

1281.  There  have  been  many  complaints  made 
by  workmen  of  the  employment  oi  boys  below 
the  age  of  12 ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  prohibit  absolutely  the  employment  of  boys 

I  under  that  age,  whether  with  certificates  for  at- 
tending school  or  not  ? — ^It  would  be  desirable, 
I  think,  to  do  it ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  possible,  without  interfering  very  much 
with  the  earnings  of  the  parents ;  and  if  it  was 
'very  much  opposed  generally  by  the  whole  body 
of  colliers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  it. 

1282.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  shown 
that  it  was  not  opposed,  but  on  the  contrarv, 
advocated  by  the  large  body  of  colliers,  would 
that  alter  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  it  would ;  because 
then  I  tmnk  it  would  be  much  easier  to  en- 
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force  it ;    and  in  itself  it  would  be  desimble,  no  gj^  q^  Grey^ 
doubt ;  but,  in  fact,  the  feeling  of  the  colliers,    Bart*  m.p.  ' 
which  you  are  more  competent  to  speak  upon        — 
than  I  am,  bears  upon  tlie  answer  which  I  gave       28  May 
some  time  ago  to  the  Chairman,  in  which  I  ex-        1867. 
pressed  an  opinion  rather  concurring  in  the  view 
which  you  now  take,  that  if  there  was  anything 
like  a  general  employment  in  pits  now  of  children 
under  the  age  prescribed  by  law,  the  workmen 
themselves  would  bring  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  inspector. 

1283.  That,  of  course,  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  fact  of  the  masters  objecting  to  their  em- 
ployment, in  consequence  of  being  hampered  by 
the  restrictions  which  the  law  imposes  upon  their 
employment? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

1284.  You  spoke  about  the  appointment  of 
stipendiary  magistrates  in  large  colliery  districts ; 
I  presume  that  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
that  is  the  rule  ? — No ;  I  think  I  said  that  I  did 
not  confine  my  opinion  to  colliery  districts;  I 
said,  giving  a  general  opinion,  that  I  thought  it 
was  desirable  tnat  in  districts  comprising  a  very 
dense  population,  either  manufacturing  or  mining, 
stipendiary  magistrates  should  be  appointed ;  but 
there  is  no  power  of  appointing  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates, except  at  the  instance  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, who  provide  the  funds  and  make  provi- 
sion for  the  remuneration  of  the  magistrate. 

1285.  But  you  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not, 
that  where  complicated  disputes  arise  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed,  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  as  an  independent 
jurisdiction,  is  desirS)le? — I  think  it  stands  to 
reason  that  there  would  be  more  confidence  in 
the  decisions  of  a  professional  magistrate  locally 
unconnected,  and  with  no  jiossible  bias  or  interest 
in  the  matters  arising  between  workmen  and 
their  employers  than  in  the  adjudication  of  ma- 

fistrates  who  have  such  an  interest,  although 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  magistrates, 
where  there  is  no  stipendiary  magistrate,  do  not 
perform  their  duties  properly  and  impartially. 

1286.  Practically,  is  the  employment  of  stipen- 
diary magistrates  in  the  country  generally  on  the 
increase?— I  think  it  is;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
a  very  rapid  increase.  A  return  of  the  num- 
ber 01  them  might  be  obtained  from  the  Home 
Office. 

1287.  Mr.  Powell.']  You  have  described  the 
examination  into  the  scientific  and  practical  qua- 
lifications of  the  inspectors  on  their  appointment ; 
is  there  any  examination  made  into  their  phjsicid 
qualities  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  case  with  candidates 
for  all  civil  appointments  now,  and  I  believe  that 
many  are  rejected  by  the  Civil  Service  examiners 
(whatever  the  employment  may  be  that  is  sought 
for),  on  account  of  physical  disqualifications. 

1288.  Any  such  fact,  for  an  example,  as  a 
weakness  or  shortness  of  the  eyesight  would 
not  pass  imobserved? — No;  the  Civil  Service 
examiners  are,  I  believe,  ektremely  particular  in 
matters  of  that  kind  in  rejecting  candidates,  who 
from  any  physical  weakness  or  infirmity,  are  not 
fully  qualified  for  the  duties  they  have  to  per- 
form. 

1289.  Supposing  that  from  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing years,  sickness,  or  accident,  an  inspector 
were  to  fall  into  a  less  satisfactory  condition 
physically,  would  that  come  within  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  Home  Office  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1290.  Could  you  state  by  what  means  the 
Home  Office  would  be  informed  of  such  cir- 
cumstance ? — I  have  no  doubt  the  Secretary  of 
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Sir  O.  Otey^  State  would  receive  conununicatlons  informing 
Bart.,  M.p.    him  of  the  neglect  of  dutv  on  the  part  of  an 

inspector   if  his  infirmity  led    to  a  neglect  of 

28  May      dutv.     I  think  there  are  so  many  persons  within 
^^^7»        eacn  of  those  colliery  districts  tmit  are  interested 
in  the  strict  execution  of  the  law^  that  no  ha- 
bitual neglect  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  could 
escape  notice. 

1291.  From  whom  should  you  expect  such 
complaints  would  proceed  ? — ^From  the  workmen 
connected  with  the  pits  principally ;  they  have 
very  frequently  made  representations,  not  of 
n^lect  of  duty,  but  representations  which  have 
led  to  inquiries.  They  have  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  are  quite 
ready,  I  think,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportuiuties  afforded  them  of  bringing  their 
complaints  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern^ 
ment. 

1292.  I  presume  that  any  communications 
from  them  would  receive  careful  attention  from 
the  Home  Office? — Invariably. 

1293.  Chairman.']  Do  you  ever  remember  an 
inspector  being  removed  under  the  power  of  re- 
moval ? — I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  oaoe 
being  removed.  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
complaints  have  been  made  which  would  have 


led  to  the  removal  of  one ;  but  originally  I  think 
there  was  no  limit  as  to  age,  and  mere  were  (me 
or  two  inspectors  who  were  rather  advanced  in 
years  before  they  resigned ;  perhaps  too  much 
so ;  but  then  I  oo  not  think  they  were  entitled 
to  superannuation.  Under  the  present  limit  as 
ta  age  with  reference  to  appointment,  and  with 
the  advantages  which  they  enjoy  under  the 
Superannuation  Act^  there  is  not  much  probar 
bihty  of  their  continuing  after  they  are  not  fully 
able  to  discharge  their  £ities. 

1294.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of  State  hae 
the  power  of  removing  an  inspector  for  being  too 
old  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  but  I  would  not  exercise 
that  power  as  long  as  he  was  really  active  and  able 
to  discharge  his  duties,  and  did  so  with  general 
approbation. 

1295.  You  would  not  suggest  that  there  should 
be  an  extreme  limit  of  age  beyond  which  they 
should  not  hold  their  office  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
that  exists  in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  but  if  a  case  of  that  kind  were  to  occur,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  removaL  Some  private  communication 
to  the  inspector  would  probably  lead  to  his  re- 
signation, especially  now,  when  he  is  entitled  to 
a  liberal  superannuation. 
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BELGIAN  ACCIDENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1864. 


App.  No.  1. 


Number  of  Working  Miners,  Number  of  Unlucky,  and  Number  of  Victims  iu 

Ironstone  and  Coal  Mines. 


Provinces. 

The 

Nature  op  Particulars. 

Hainaut. 

Namur. 

Luxembourg. 

Liege. 

Kingdom. 

Number  of  Workmen      ... 
Accidents       -        .        .        -        . 

60,755 
118 

9,559 
22 

321 

4 

21,674 
66 

93,309 
210 

Wounded        -        -        -        -        - 
Killed 

46 
150 

10 
13 

4 

15 

62 

71 
229 

Total  Victims  -    -    - 

196 

23 

4 

77 

300 

Table  showing  by  Province, 

Number  and  Descripti 

on  of  Accidents  and  Victims. 

Nature  of  Accidents. 

Hainaut. 

Namur. 

Luxembourg. 

Liege, 

The 
Kingdom. 

Descending  and  ascending  by  ropes 

and  chains. 
Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders 
Occurring  in  pit  from  vanous  causes 
Falling  of  roof,  rocks  and  coal 

Explosions 

Floodings       .        -        -        -        - 
Employment  of  powder  -        -        - 
Various  causes        .... 

15 

4 
11 

47 
6 

3 
82 

1 

1 
14 

4 
2 

1 
8 

10 

2 

8 

24 

2 

4 
16 

27       ' 

6 
20 

88 
8 

11 
50 

Total  -    -    - 

118 

22 

4 

66 

210 

Wounded  : 

Descendiojg  or  ascending  by  ropes 

and  chains. 
Descending  or  ascending  by  ladders 
Occurring  in  pit  from  various  causes 
Falling  of  roof,  &c.  &c,  - 
Explosions      -        -         -        •        - 
Floodings       -        .        -        -        - 
Use  of  powder        .... 
Various  causes        .        -        -        . 

8 

] 

8 

7 

16 

4 
7 

1 

1 
5 

8 

1 

1 
5 

1 

4 
3 

10 

1 

5 
17 
17 

11    - 

10 

Total    -    -    - 

46 

10 

- 

15 

71 

Killed  : 

Descending  and  ascending  by  ropes 

or  chains. 
Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders 
Various  causes  in  the  pit 
Falling  of  roof,  &c.  &c.  -        •        • 
Explosions     •        •        .        .        . 

Floodings 

Use  of  powder        .        .        .        - 
Various  causes        .... 

12 

8 

10 
53 
45 

27 

1 
9 

•           • 

1 
2 

1 
3 

17 

2 

8 

19 

1 

1 
14 

80 

5 
19 
84 
46 

2 
43 

Total    -    -    - 

150 

18 

4 

62 

229 
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App.  No.  I.  Table  showing  the  Province,  Number  and  Description  of  Accidents  and  Yictims^ continued. 


Naturb  of  Accidents. 

Hainaut 

Namur. 

Luxembourg. 

Liege. 

The 
Kingdom. 

Killed  and  Wounded: 

Descending  or  ascending  by  ropes 
or  chains     -        •        -        -        - 

Descending  or  ascending  by  ladders 

Various  causes  in  the  pit 

Falling  of  the  roof,  &c,  &c.     - 

Explosions     .        .        -        -        - 

Flooding  s       -        -         -        -        - 

Use  of  powder        .        -        -        - 

Various  causes        -        .        -        - 

20 
4 

18 
60 
61 

4 
84 

1 

2 
14 

4 
2 

1 
8 

18 
2 
9 

24 
2 

6 
17 

40 

6 

24 

101 

68 

18 
68 

Total    -    -    - 

106 

28 

4 

17 

800 

In  the  Year  1865,  in  the  Province  of  Hainaut, 

62,400  miners  produced  9,206,000  tons  of  coal ;  and  accidents  (killed  and  wounded) 
occurred  in  the  numbers  shown  below ;  which,  calculating  on  the  1,000  tons  produced 
and  the  1,000  hands  employed,  show  the  following  per-centages  as  derived  from  the 
Keport  of  Mr.  F.  Jochamps,  of  Mons,  dated  22nd  May  1866. 


ACCIDINTS. 


0.012 
1.76 


Wounded. 


0.0017 
0.26 


Killed. 


0.0189 
2.78 


Per  1,000  tons  raised. 
Per  1,000  miners. 


Accidents   from   descending   or  ascending    by 
ropes,  &c.     -        - 

Accidents    from    descending   or  ascending   by 
ladders 

Various  causes  in  the  pit 

Fallofroof,  &c.,  &c.  -  •  -  .  - 
Explosion  by  fire  -•.... 
Egplosiou  of  mine 

Waggons  on  inclined  plane  breaking  loose 
Divers  causes -      • 

Total    -    -    - 


Accidents 


Wounded. 


18 

2 

9 

88 

8 

8 

19 

18 


110 


6 
8 

1 
1 
8 


16 


Killed. 


27 


174 


Killed 

AND 

Wounded. 


29 


2 

2 

9 

9 

87 

48 

68 

66 

2 

8 

18 

19 

16 

19 

190 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


COAL  MINES  (ACCIDENTS  AND  EXPLOSIONS). 


ANSWERS  OF  INSPECTORS. 


App.  No,  3, 


COPT  of  a  Circular  Letter  from  the  Home  Office  to,  and  Reports  from,  the  Inspectors  of 
Mines  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  on  the  recent  Accidents  and 
Explosions  in  Coal  Mines;  together  with  the  Letter  of  Instructions  of  the  2^h 
daj  of  January  1867  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  to  Mr.  Southern^  the 
recently  appointed  Inspector  of  Mines. 


No.  1. 
Circular. 

Sir,  Whitehall,  26  December  1866. 

Understanding  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Government  mine  inspectors  is  likely  to  take 
place  on  the  23rd  January  next,  preparatory  to 
their  making  a  separate  and  distinct  report  in 
writing  of  each  of  their  proceedings  during 
the  preceding  year ;  and  seeing  that  such  report 
will  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  be 
presented  to  Parliament  before  the  Ist  March 
1867,  Mr.  Walpole  is  extremely  anxious,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fearful  and  calamitous  accidents 
which  have  recently  occurred,  that  you  should 
take  that  opportunit}^  of  conferring  together  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  whether  additional 
means  might  not  at  once  be  devised  for  prevent- 
ing, if  possible,  the  recurrence,  or  at  all  events 
for  diminishing  the  risk,  of  such  and  the  like 
accidents  in  future. 

The  approaching  inquests  will  probably  fur- 
nish you  with  valuable  information  upon  some 
points,  which  may  properly  be  brought  under 
the  immediate  attention  of  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Walpole  has  therefore  to  request  that  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  take  this  matter  into  your  early 
consideration,  so  that  he  may  have,  before  Parlia- 
ment meets,  your  joint  opinion  thereupon  in 
writing,  with  such  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law  as  your  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  your  long  experience,  aided  by  the 
inquiries  to  which  1  have  adverted,  may  enable 
you  to  offer. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Belmare. 
Joseph  Dickinson,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Mines. 


No.  2. 
Sbport  from  the  Inspectors  of  Coal  Mines; 

Sir,  London,  26  January  1867. 

TiaK  inspectors  of  coal  mines  have  the  honour 
tor  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Earl  of  Bet- 
morels  circular  letter  ot  the  26th  ult.,  relative  to 
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the  fearfully  calamitous  accidents  which  have  re- 
cently occurred.  In  obedience  to  your  comr 
maads  we  have  conferred  together  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  additional  means 
mignt  not  at  once  be  devised  for  preventing,  if 
siblcy  the  recurrence,  or  at  all   events  for 


or 
ng  the  risk  of  sack  and  the  like  acci^ 
dents  in  future. 

So  far  as  the  inquiries  at  Bameley  have  pro- 
ceeded, it  appears  (upon  the  authoritjr  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  who,  under  the  serious  affliction  which 
has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Morton,  the  inspector  for 
the  district,  has  been  directed  by  you  to  supply 
his  place)  that  no  point  has  yet  transpired  at  the 
inquest  to  which  the  present  requirements  of  the 
law,  including  the  special  rules,  which  were  in 
force  at  the  colliery,  did  not  reach,  unless  it  be 
as  to  the  system  of  working  which  has  been 
practised  in  the  principal  collieries  in  that  pewti- 
cular  seam  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bamsley.  In 
tbe  opinion  of  the  inspectors  of  mines,  the  system 
of  working,  when  it  involves  unnecessary  dan- 
ger, is  comprised  under  the  17th  section  (of  the 
statute  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151),  and  may  be  arbi- 
trated uponji  if  it  appears  to  be  *'  dangerous  or 
defective,  so  as  in  his  {i. e.  the  inspector's)  opinion 
to  threaten  or  tend  to  the  bodily  injury  of  any 
person ;"  but  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the  coUieiy 
owners,  as  expressed  before  liie  Honourable  ther 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Coal  Mines,  the  ^stem  of  working  is  not  so  com- 
prised,  and  as  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  points,  it  should  not  be  involved  in 
doubt. 

The  sy&tem  of  working  practised  in  a  district 
has  generally  been  arrived  at  after  long  expe- 
rience and  the  trial  of  di&x^ent  modes,  and 
should  not  be  interfered  with  except  upon  clearlyr 
di£Eerent  ^roujoda ;  and  as  sreat  explosions  have 
occasionally  occurred  in  tne  neighbourhood  of 
Bamsley,  where  in  general  thei?e  appears  to  be 
no  want  of  care,  and  where  the  special  rules  are 
of  the  most  stringent  and  detailed  character, 
supplying  afenoart  every  conceivable  requirement 
for  safety,  we  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
time  haa  new  acrived  wh«a  it  may^be  fairly  ques- 
tioned whether  the  system  which  i»  there  prac- 
tised might  not  be  modified  so  a»to  prevent  or 
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App.  No.  2.  mitigate  the  recurrence  of  Buch  serious  calamities^ 
and  whether  a  limitation  of  the  area  of  coal  to  be 
worked,  and  of  the  number  of  men  to  be  at  one 
time  employed  in  a  mine  working  with  one  pair 
of  pit  sWts,  would  tend  towards  the  same  de- 
sirable result- 
As  to  the  «  Talk-o'-th'-Hiir  Colliery  explo- 
sion, upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wynne,  it  took 
place,  not  from  any  material  defect  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  but  because  of  the  first  general 
and  several  of  the  special  rules,  already  provided, 
having  been  neglected,  the  general  discipline  of 
the  mme  having  been  most  lax ;  but  the  words 
**  under  ordinary  circumstances  "  are  made  the 
excuse  and  means  of  escape  from  the  conse* 
quences  of  neglecting  to  properly  ventilate  that 
part  of  the  mine  where  the  explosion  occurred. 

In  addition  to  the  Arbitration  Clause  in  the 
Act,  a  very  elastic  power  is  given  for  providing 
against  the  omission  of  any  provision  therein  by 
means  of  the  special  rules  under  which  any  mat- 
ter relating  to  safety  may  be  provided  lor  and 
made  law,  with  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been 
contained  in  the  Act  itself,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  we  feel  reluctant  to  propose  any  altera- 
tion in  the  law  which,  on  the  whole,  appears  to 
be  working  well ;  but  as  our  attention  has  been 
speciaUy  drawn  to  the  matter,  after  the  most 
careful  deliberation,  we  beg  most  respectfully  to 
solicit  your  attention  to  the  folio wmg  points, 
upon  each  of  which  a  majority  of  the  inspectors 
of  mines  are  of  opinion  that  alterations  in,  and 
additions  to,  the  present  law,  may  to  some  extent 
tend  to  lessen  the  loss  of  life  from  accidents  in 
nunes ;  they  are  as  follows : 

First  General  Rule. — The  inspectors  feel  a 
difficulty  in  recommending  that  the  words  *^  under 
ordinary  circumstances "  be  expunged  from  this 
rule,  however  much  they  may  feel  disposed  to  do 
so,  on  the  ground  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, such  as  sudden  outbursts  of  gas,  and 
other  matters  over  which  there  is  no  control,  do 
actually  occur. 

Third  General  Rule  (Section  10  of  23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  151). — That  the  words  "required  to  be,'* 
be  struck  out,  and  the  rule  would  then  read 
as  follows : — 

3.  Whenever  safety  lamps  are  used  they 
shall  be  first  examined  ana  securely  locked 
by  a  person  or  persons  duly  authorised  for 
this  purpose* 

Fifth  General  Rule.— That  the  following  rule 
be  substituted  for  No.  6  : — 

6.  Every  working  and  pumping  pit  or 
shaft  shall  be  properly  fenced  at  kll  times, 
excepting  when  repairs  or  other  operations 
may  require  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
fence. 

Kinth  General  Rule.— That  the  words  after 
"  shaft "  be  struck  out,  and  the  rule  will  then 
read, — 

9.  A  sufficient  cover  overhead  shall  be 
used  when  lowering  or  raising  persons  in 
every  working  pit  or  shaft. 

Thirteenth  General  Rule.— That  after  the 
word  "  proper,"  the  words  "  or  efficient "  be  in- 
serted, and  the  rule  will  then  read  thus : — 

13.  Every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided 
with  a  proper  or  efficient  steam  gauge,  water 
gauge,  ana  safety-valve. 


Fifteenth  General  Rule. — That  the  following 
should  be  substituted  for  this  rule : — 

15.  Every  place  likely  to  contain  a  dan- 
gerous accumulation  of  gas  or  water  shall  be 
approached  by  a  narrow  working  place  not 
exceeding  12  feet  wide,  in  which  there  shall 
be  at  least  one  bore-hole  kept  constantly  in 
advance,  and  with  flank  bores  on  each  side. 

That  the  following  new  General  Rules  be 
added:  — 

16.  In  all  workings  in  coal,  where  safety 
lamps  are  used  as  the  means  of  lighting,  no 
blasting  powder  shall  be  used  in  such 
mine. 

17.  All  working  pits,  where  steam  or  water 
power  is  used  for  winding  shall  be  fitted  with 
guide. 

13th  Section. — This  clause  appears  to  be  one- 
sided, and  it  is  desirable,  if  with  aue  regard  to  the 
rights  of  all  parties  concerned,  that  the  ordinary 
mode  of  arbitration  should  be  substituted. 

19th  Section. — Any  accident  reported  as  a  *'  se- 
rious accident,"  but  which  may  ultimately  result 
in  death,  should  be  again  reported. 

21st  Section. — As  this  section  is  not  quite 
explicit,  it  is  proposed  that  "pit  shafts  of "  be 
added  after  "  the,"  the  fifteenth  word  from  the 
end  of  the  section ;  it  will  then  read  thus : — 

21.  Pit  shafts  of  the  same  to  be,  and  to  be 
kept,  securely  fenced  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents. 

22nd  Section. — That  where  the  maximum  pe- 
nalty is  20/.,  the  minimum  penalty  should  not  be 
less  than  5  /. 

Act  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  79  :  That  in  addition  to 
the  injunction  provided  for  by  the  sixth  section 
of  this  Act,  there  should  be  a  penalty  of  5  L  per 
day  for  every  day  during  which  the  offence  con- 
tinues after  notice  thereof  has  been  given. 

The  inspectors  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
number  oi  12  inspectors  is  sufficient  for  carrying 
out  the  Act  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  not  contem- 
plated that  they  should  act  as  the  viewers  or  ma- 
nagers of  the  collieries,  but  that  they  should  be 
in  the  districts,  that  matters  may  be  referred  to 
them ;  and  that  upon  accidents  occurring  which 
may  appear  to  be  of  a  nature  to  require  it,  or 
upon  removable  danger  being  reported  to  them, 
or  their  having  reason  to  suspect  danger,  inspec- 
tion may  be  made,  and  the  requisite  steps  taken 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Such  in- 
vestigations press  the  responsibility  of  the  ma- 
nagement upon  the  only  parties  to  whom  it 
attaches,  and  produce  good  effect  by  causing  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  wnich  are  likely  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  accidents.  If  the  view  taken  by- 
some  persons,  that  inspection  should  reach  further 
than  this,  were  acted  upon,  it  would  tend  to  re- 
lieve the  owners  and  managers  of  mines  of  the 
responsibility  which  now  devolves  upon  them,  and 
to  throw  it  upon  the  Government,  which,  unless 
the  inspectors  were  made  as  numerous  as  the 
managers,  and  had  an  equally  numerous  staffs 
with  power  of  control  over  the  expenditure,  they 
could  not  possibly  undertake.  The  ventilation  of 
coal  mines  requires  hourly  supervision,  and,  not- 
withstanding aU  the  care  and  attention  that  can 
be  bestowed,  serious  accidents  will,  we  fear, 
occasionally  occur.     The  responsibility  must  rest 
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somewhere  i  and  if  it  is  intended  to  place  it  upon 
the  Government,  then  the  whole  subject  will  re- 
quire reconsideration. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        James  P.  Baker. 

The  Riffht  Hon. 
S.  H.  Walpole,  m.p. 


No.  3. 
Repokt  of  Mr.  Lionel  Brough. 

Sir,  Clifton.  1  February  1867. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  place  on  record  that  I 
do  not  entirelv  concur  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  report  delivered  to  the  Home  OflSce  by  the 
mine  inspectors  on  the  26th  of  January  last,  in- 
asmuch as  that  I  think  it  should  have  expressed 
more  extension  of  view  as  regards  the  preventing 
of  accidents  underground. 

When  the  document  above  referred  to  was  in 
the  course  of  being  put  together,  I  commented 
on  some  of  the  items  mtended  to  be  embodied  in 
it,  and  during  its  discussion  I  offered  propositions 
and  amendments,  which,  when  put  to  the  yote, 
were  for  the  most  part  negatived.  I  have  con- 
tinued to  think  earnestly  about  it,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
represent,  in  a  distinct  and  separate  communica- 
tion, aU  the  opinions  I  entertain  on  the  subject. 

The  different  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  regu- 
lation and  inspection  of  mines  have,  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  produced  beneficial  results ;  a 
large  amount  of  improvement  has  manifested 
itself,  both  in  ventilation  and  in  machinery,  and 
many  lives  have  already  been  saved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  these  statutes.  Nevertheless,  the 
taking  place,  from  time  to  time,  of  fearful  explo- 
sions would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  period  has 
arrived  for  still  more  advance,  and  for  intro- 
ducing further  measures. 

The  Circular  of  the  26th  of  December  recites 
to  the  inspectors  that,  at  their  usual  annual 
meeting,  "  they  should  avail  themselves  of  that 
opportunity  of  conferring  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  whether  additional  means 
might  not  at  once  be  devised  for  preventing,  if 
possible,  the  recurrence,  or,  at  all  events,  for 
diminishing  the  risk  of  such  and  the  like  acci- 
dents in  future."  (The  Oaks  and  the  Talk 
Collieries.)  And  also  requesting,  **the  joint 
opinion  of  the  inspectors  in  writing,  with  such 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  as 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  their  long 
experience  may  enable  them  to  offer." 

Faying  the  closest  attention  to  those  words,  it 
is  not  cfoar  to  me  that  the  "joint  report"  has 

f roved  exactly  to  be  the  required  document;  and 
cannot  but  think  that  in  its  details  it  is  not 
sufficiently  definite  or  ample  to  comprise  all 
that  was  indicated  in  the  circular  from  the  Home 
Office. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  beg  permission 
to  lay  before  you  the  following  observations : — 

I  will  commence  by  stating  that  I  am  unable 
to  endorse  the-  paragraphs  in  the  joint  report 
that  relate  to  the  Oaks  and  the  Talk-of-the- 
Hill  explosions,  simply  because  I  am  totally 
unacquainted  with  either  of  those  collieries. 
The  Ptatements  touching  on  them   are  matters 
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for  evidence  by  the  district  inspectors  when  be- 
fore the  coroners  and  their  juries. 

My  next  observation  is  to  venture  on  the  liberty 
of  recommending  that  the  Arbitration  Clause  be 
entirely  and  immediately  dtered;  whether  it 
be  *^  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  parties 
concerned,"  or  not:  instead  of  the  nommation 
by  the  owner  of  five  mining  engineers,  let  him 
select  a  proper  person  on  his  side,  and  the  inspec- 
tor arrange  for  another,  and  then  that  those  two 
fix  on  an  umpire,  according  to  the  old  fashion 
that  has  so  long  prevailed  in  the  kingdom. 

In  reference  to  the  "First  General  Rule"  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  151,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  works  "  under  ordinary 
circumstances"  should  be  omitted  altogether. 
As  it  stands  at  present  it  has  far  too  much  mar- 
^n,  and  but  too  often  misleads.  That  which  the 
jnspectore  say  about  it  in  the  report  has  but  littie 
practical  signification ;  in  fact,  it  leaves  it  as  it 
was  originally  printed.  Whereas,  on  the  0ther 
hand,  to  resolutely  strike  out  the  three  objec- 
tionable words,  will  be  to  render  the  rule  plain> 
practicable,  and  comprehensive. 

"  Second  General  Rule:"  an  explosion  in 
my  own  district,  with  its  consequent  legal  pro- 
ceedings, satisfied  my  mind  that  all  entrances  to 
any  place  not  in  actual  course  of  working  and 
extension,  and  suspected  to  contain  dangerous 
gas  of  any  kind,  should  be  not  only  "  properly" 
(as  the  word  stands),  but  actually  solidly  fenced 
off,  so  as  to  prevent  all  access  thereunto.  Of  course^ 
though  I  use  the  word  "  solidlv,"  I  do  not  mean 
such  a  mass  of  timber  as  would  impede  ventila- 
tion, but  enough  of  it,  and  so  strongly  erected^ 
that  no  rash  or  inconsiderate  person  may  pass 
through  without  the  exercise  of  great  strength 
and  violence. 

.  "  The  Third  General  Rule"  has,  in  the  joint 
report  undergone  a  fair  and  useful  alteration  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  words  **  required  to  be 
used ;"  those  words  were  always  a  loophole. 
Safety  lamps,  whether  they  are  "required"  or 
not,  if  really  used  underground  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  should  be  locked  \  it  will  not  only 
save  hundreds  of  lives,  but  it  will  get  the  people 
into  good  habits,  and  accustom  them  to  who^some 
discipline. 

"The  Fifth  General  Rule,"  as  it  is  put  in  the 
"joint  report,"  may  perhaps  be  found  to  work 
well ;  at  all  events,  it  is  better  than  as  it  at  present 
exists  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  joint  report  about  "  the 
Sixth  General  Rule."  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  only  true  measure  of  safety  will  be  found  in 
the  "'securely  casing  or  walling "  of  all  pits, 
whether  they  pass  through  sound  or  tender 
strata. 

In  "  the  Ninth  General  Rule  "  the  rejection  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  last  five  words  makes  it 
reliable  and  workable,  which  could  scarcely  be  ' 
said  of  it  previous  to  tiie  alteration. 

"  The  Thirteenth  General  Rule  "  as  it  appears 
in  the  joint  report,  with  the  introduction .  of  the 
words  "  or  efficient,"  becomes  greatly  strength- 
ened. 

In  mj  opinion  "the  Fourteenth  General  Rule" 
should  include  not  only  "  the  securely  fencing  of 
the  fljr-wheel,  but  also  of  all  moving  parts  of  the 
machinery  where  people  may  incur  danger  by 
having,  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  to  approach 
or  to  pass  by. 

The  substitution  by  the  inspectors  of  a  new 
I  "  Fifteenth 
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App.  Nf,2.   "Fifteenth  General  Rule"  for  the  old  one,  is 
unquestionably  a  great  improvement. 

The  firaming  in  the  joint  report  of  the  "  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  new  General  Rules" 
will  be  productive  of  greatly  increased  benefit  as 
regards  the  safetpr  of  tne  people, 

I  strongly  incline  to  the  behef  that  there  should 
be  a  new  "Eighteenth  General  Rule,"  to  provide 
for  some  conventional  or  stipulated  mode  of  tim- 
bering, whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  roof,  face, 
or  sides.  Something  really  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent mortality  by  these  falls  of  coal  and  stone. 
The  number  annually  killed  by  such  class  of  acci- 
dent is  dreadful  in  the  extreme.  Taking  any 
average  number  of  years  since  the  inspection  was 
established,  it  will  be  seen -that  death  by  falls  of 
material  goes  frightfully  beyond  any  loss  of  life 
by  explosion  of  fire-damp.  In  speaking  of  tim- 
bering, I  use  the  words  *'  conventional  or  stipu- 
lated" with  reservation  and  hesitation,  because 
the  whole  question  abounds  with  practical  diffi- 
culties. Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  Aat  something 
must  be  done :  we  should  not  go  on  crushing  the 
people  to  death  in  this  way. 
.  A  most  useful  new  "  Nineteenth  General  Rule" 
will  be  one  to  the  eflFect  that  all  working  pits 
where  steam  or  water  power  is  used  shall  be 
geared  up  with  efficient  guides,  cages,  and  lifting 
guards. 

The  requirement  of  the  joint  report  not  only 
for  notice  of  serious  accident,  but  also  for  further 
information  when  people  have  died  some  consider- 
able time  after  they  were  injured,  is  obviously  a 
necessity  to  the  inspector,  for  he  cannot  make  out 
a  reliable  list  without  such  provision. 

The  recommendation  tliat  the  "minimum  of 
penalty"  be  5/.,  is  a  commendable  alteration  or 
.  addition. 

I  now  arrive  at  an  opinion  in  the  "Joint 
report"  with  which  I  cannot  coincide,  that  is  to 
say,  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present 
number  of  inspectors.  I  believe  we  require  more 
investigation  underground  than  we  have  ever  yet 
possessed,  and  there  are  two  modes  of  arriving  at 
that  desideratum :  one  is  by  the  employment  of 
subninspectors,  and  the  other  by  a£:ain  dividing 
the  present  12  large  districts  of  the  Kingdom. 

There  was  much  discussion  at  the  London 
meeting  as  to  limitation  of  areas  of  coal  to  be 
wrought  by  two  or  more  shafts,  but  no  action 
was  taken  m  the  matter,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
no  practical  recommendation  to  the  Government 
became  embodied.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is, 
of  all  things  connected  with  our  ogling,  one  of 
the  subjects  we  should  most  come  to  a  decision 
about.  Hupgry  working,  and  eagerness  .to  get 
large  quantities  of  coal  without  corresponding 
openings,  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  aisaster. 
Something  is  required  to  be  done  to  prevent  the 
tearing  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  of  vast 
quantities  of  produce  with  an  obviously  inade- 
quate number  of  shafts  and  needful  previous 
arrangements.  The  working  faces  should  not  be 
pressed  upon  for  more  amount  than  tliere  is 
wind  for,  and  as  may  otherwise  be  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  people.  There  must  be 
some  limitation  to  area  or  acreage,  and  to  the 
pumber  of  persons  employed  per  pair,  or  more  of 
pits.  Of  course,  mucli  depends  on  tliickness  of 
seam';  of  angle  of  inclination ;  of  de])th  from 
Hurfacc ;  and  many  other  local  conditions;  so 
tliat  any  one  fixed  and  unalterable  rule  on  the 
subject  cannot  by  any  i)ossibility  npply  to  Eng* 
land,  Wales,  and  Sc^otluud  alikcc    Such   bein^ 


the  condition  of  things,  the  matter  had  better 
undergo  further  conference  and  consideraticm ; 
but  it  18  certain  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
I  repeat  that  the  endeavour  to  extract  more  than 
the  winnings  are  fairly  papable  of,  may,  and  does 
bring  about  much  lamentable  calamity.  For 
many  years  my  own  opinion  has  entirely  rested 
on  the  principle  of  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
shafts  in  fiery  mines. 

All  collieries  should  be  panelled  or  arranged 
in  such  manner  that  men  in  all  the  districts  of 
the  mine  shall  not  be  killed  right  out  when 
explosion  happens  to  occur  in  any  one  particular 
compartment.  The  panels,  also,  shoiild  be  as 
isolated  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  free 
transport  of  the  products  to  their  corresponding 
and  proper  winding  pits. 

Likewise,  an  adequate  number  of  splits,  with 
ample  returns  from  each  as  direct  a^  possible  to 
the  upcast.  Large  intakes,  proportionate  capacity 
for  the  exit  of  £e  vitiated  air,  and  the  spbts  not 
by  any  means  to  be  too  lengthened  or  extended. 
Furthermore,  a  most  abun£mt  supply  of  safety 
officers,  coupled  with  far  more  discipline  than  is 
generally  met  with  in  most  of  tte  districts.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  an  excess  of 
entering  air ;  that,  of  course,  is  well  understood 
to  be  the  sine  qua  no9:  of  all  sound  and  reliable 
ventilation. 

It  would  jjreatly  tend  to  the  realization  of 
obedience  by  all  parties  to  the  special  rules,  if 
the  owners  as  well  as  the  agents  were  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  being  duly  carried  out,  ju«t 
as  they  now  are  with  the  fifteen  General 
Rules. 

Some  better  definition  as  regards  ironstone 
mines  is  advisable:  in  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  geor 
logical  formation  to  which  the  Act  of  Parliament 
extends.  It  would  settle  the  question  if  every 
description  of  iron  ore,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone  to  the  very  top  of  the 
coal  measures,  was  included. 

Then,  again,  about  boys :  it  would  avoid  all 
dispute  if  it  became  law  that  none  of  them  should 
work  in  mines  under  the  age  of  12,  irrespective  of 
ability  to  read  and  write,  or  not 

Many  accidents  have  occurred  in  coaf  mines 
where  safety  lamps  are  used  in  one  part  and 
naked  flame  in  another.  This  could  be  sim- 
plified by  legislating  that  mixed  lights  should  be 
altogether  done  away  with  in  gas-giving  col- 
lienes« 

Provision  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  for 
seriously  injured  workpeople  is  a  subject  of  mive 
importance ;  how  this  is  to  be  dealt  with  I  am 
unable  to  say;  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be 
settled  by  a  few  inspectors  and  coalowners,  but 
must  be  well  thougnt  over  by  all  classes  before 
it  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  A  proposition  was  made  about  it  at 
the  London  meeting,  but  a  majority  of  those 
present  declined  to  entertain  it.  Dependence  on 
]»ublic  subscription,  though  prompt,  noble,  and 
always  truly  English,  or  the  miserable  and  in- 
efficient method  of  parochial  assistance,  are 
neither  of  them  in  accordance  with  actual  and 
urgent  requirement :  something  fixed,  determ?- 
nate,  and  never-failing,  is  the  only  remedy. 

As  regards  the  determining  of  the  sum  of  5  /. 

fer  dicni  as  the  penalty  under  the  Act  of 
arliament,  25  &  20  Vict  c.  79,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  every  inspector  present  at  the  meeting 
fVeely  gave  his  vote  for  the  measai*e. 

I  conchide 
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I  conclude  by  Btating  my  belief  that  if  all  tbe 
Tiews  advanced  in  this  report  should  meet  with 
adoption^  fatality  in  mines  would  undergo  con- 
siderable diminution. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        Lionel  Brough. 

The  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  H.  Walpole,  m.p. 


No.  4. 

Repobt  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wynne. 

Sir,  Stone,  2  February  1867.^ 

Having  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  with 
my  colleagues  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
such  dire  calamities  as  those  which  have  befallen 
us  at  Bamsley  and  Talke,  Mid  as  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  coincide  in  my  views  of  prevention, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  you  what,  in 
mv  opinion,  would  tend  to  the  safety  of  human 
lite  in  the  working  of  coal  mines. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  where  the  in- 
clination of  the  mine  is  six  inches  to  the  yard 
(or  more),  the  air  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be 
brought  downwards  after  it  has  once  commenced 
its  work  of  ventilation,  and  that  the  upcast  shaft 
should  always  be  to  the  rise  of  the  workings. 

That  not  more  than  200  acres  of  coal  should 
be  worked  from  one  pair  of  shafts,  and  that  an 
additional  shaft  should  be  provided  for  every 
additional  100  acres. 

That  in  all  cases  where  new  mines  are  driven 
into,  every  100  acres  should  be  worked  in  sepa- 
rate panels  or  sections,  witlunot  more  than  two 
roads  through  the  separating  ^^rib,"  which  rib 
should  be  at  least  20  yards  between  the  sec- 
tions. 

That  the  words  *'  under  ordinary  circumstances" 
should  be  struck  out  of  the  first  general  rule,  as 
the  flimsiest  evidence  makes  the  magistrates  be- 
lieve that  the  circumstances  under  which  an  ex- 
plosion occurs  are  extraordinary. 

That  where  a  manager  of  a  colliery  has  reason 
to  believe  that  one  of  his  workmen  has  a  lamp 
key,  tobacco-pipe,  matches,  or  other  dangerous 
articles  about  his  person,  the  manager  should 
haVe  the  power  to  search  such  workman  previous 
to  his  entering  the  mine. 

That  the  owner  of  everv  coUierv  should  trans- 
mit to  the  inspector  for  tne  district,  during  the 
month  of  January  in  everv  year  (and  oftener,  if 
any  change  takes  place),  the  name  of  the  person 
who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  and  safe  ma- 
nagement of  his  colliery,  so  as  to  fix  the  respon- 
gibility. 

That  if  it  be  thought  advisable  that  inspec- 
tion should  go  further  than  it  does,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  number  of  inspectors  is  the 
best  mode  of  meeting  the  requirement. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Thomas  Wynne, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
The  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  H.  Walpole,  m.  p. 


No.  6. 
Repokt  of  Mr.  Peter  Hiyson, 

Sir,  Manchester,  6  February  1867. 

PuBSUANT  to  your  instructions,  I  have  con- 
ferred with  my  colleagues  at  our  annual  meeting 
on  the  subject  mentioned  in  Earl  Belmore's  letter 
of  the  26th  December  last,  and  we  have  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  you  a  report  thereon,  to  which 
a  majority  of  the  inspectors  nave  agreed. 

In  a<Mition  to  the  suggestions  therein  made  for 
amending  the  Law  for  the  R^ulations  of  Mines, 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  con- 
sider the  provision  of  the  Fourteentii  General 
Rule  of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151,  inadequate, 
and  that  it  should  be  amended  and  enlarged,  so 
as  to  provide  as  follows : — 

That  the  winding  drum  and  all  the  wheels, 
and  all  dangerous  parts  of  every  engine,  when  in 
motion,  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  securely 
fenced. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Peter  Higson. 

The  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  H.  Walpole,  m.  p. 


App.  No.  !• 
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No.  6. 

Lettek  from  the  Earl  of  Belmore  to  Mr.  O.  W. 
Southern. 

WhitehaU, 
Sir,  29  January  1867. 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Walpole  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  you  an  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines  and 
Ironstone  Mines,  under  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict 
c.  151,  entitied  an  ^^  Act  for  the  Regulation  and 
Inspection  of  Mines." 

The  powers  and  duties  entrusted  to  you  by 
this  appointment  are  specified  in  the  Act,  and  you 
will  implicitiy  follow  its  directions  in  the  exercise 
of  your  oflScial  duty. 

The  accidents  wnich  have  from  time  to  time 
occurred  in  coal  pits,  arising  from  various  causeaj 
have  led  to  several  inquiries,  the  result  of  which 
is  contained  in  some  valuable  reports,  which  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Stationery  Office  has  beenin* 
structed  to  forward  to  you,  on  your  application 
for  them. 

You  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that,  while 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  mines  and  collieries  vol 
your  district,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to 
point  out  any  defects  which  may  appear  to  you 
to  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  them,  it  is  no  part  oi  your  duty  to  en- 
force any  particular  mode  of  ventilation  or  of 
working ;  the  responsibility  in  these  respects 
must  rest  with  the  owners  and  managers ;  while, 
therefore,  you  will  afford  to  any  parties  who  may 
solicit  it  such  advice  or  suggestions  as  your 
knowledge  or  experience  may  enable  you  to  offer, 
you  will  abstain  from  dictation  or  any  imautho- 
rised  interference. 

In  the  event  of  any  serious  accident  occurring 
in  any  coal  mine  or  ironstone  mine  in  your  dis- 
trict, it  will  be  desirable  that,  if  compatible  with 
your  other  official  duties,  you  should  attend  the 
inquest  on  the  bodies  of  persons  whose  death  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  such  accident,  and  you 
should  in  every  such  case  carefully  inquire  into 
the  causes  which  led  to  it.  It  will  also  oe  desira- 
ble that,  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  any  such 

K  accident. 
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Ahk  Ko.  2.  accident,  you  should  make  a  careful  and  minute 

r^.---        inspection  of  the  mine,  and  ascertain  whether 

adequate  measures  have  been  taken  to  remedy 

the  defects  to  which  the  accident  may  have  been 

rttributable.  ^ 

The  provisions  of  Act  23  &  24  Vict,  c,  151, 
which  relate  to  the  age  of  male  persons  to  be 
employed  in  mines  and  collieries,  and  the  cer- 
iifioates  80  to  education  and  attei^dance  at  school, 
which  are  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  bovs  be- 
tween 10  and  12  years  of  a^e,  when  so  employed, 
demand  your  careful  attention. 

On  reierence  to  the  2nd  section  of  the  Act,  you 
will  observe  that  the  owner  of  a  mine  or  colliery 
is  bound  to  produce  to  any  inspector  of  coal  mines 
or  ironstone  mines,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
any  such  inspector,  the  certificate  referred  to  in 
the  section;  by  requiring  the  production  of  such 
certificates  occasionally,  you  will  best  ensure  the 
due  observance  of  the  salutary  regulations  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Legislature,  in  re- 
gard to  the  employment  of  boys  between  10  and 
12  years  of  sjte ;  and  by  exi)laining  to  the  owners 
that  you  pertorm  the  duty  in  obedience  to  the 
express  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  you 
wiU  be  relieved  from  any  appearance  of  an  undue 
interference  with  their  arrai^ements,  or  of  a  dis- 
trust of  their  compliance  with  the  enactments  of 
the  statute.  The  degree  of  education  of  Ae  boys 
of  this  age  employed  in  mines  and  collieries  in 
your  district,  and  the  character  of  the  schools 
which  lliey  attend,  should  be  stated  in  the  annual 
report,  wmch  you  are  required  to  make  by  the 
27th  section  of  the  23  &  24  Vict  c.  151. 

A  copy  of  a  circular  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  the  inspectors  of  mines  on  the  16th  of  February 
1865,  containing  instructions  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  duties  required  of  them  is  en- 
closed for  your  guidance. 
'  You  will  not  rail  to  act  with  courtesy  and  for- 

bearance in  y«ur  official  intercourse  with  all  per- 
sons, and  youvwill  encourage  a  good  feeliujg  and 
understanding  between  the  miners  and  their  em- 
ployers. The  district  assigned  to  you  will,  for 
the  present,  comprise  that  lately  occupied  by 
Mr.  Morton,  but  the  districts  assigned  to  in- 
spectors are  from  time  to  time  liable  to  inter- 
change and  re-arrangement,  and  you  may  be 
employed  out  of  your  district  on  any  special 
occasion  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  otate. 

You  wifi  receive  a  salary  from  the  date  of  your 
appointment  at  the  rate  of  600/.  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  you  will  be  repud  your  actual  tra^ 
veiling  expenses,  and  will  be  allowed  the  sum  of 
125.  lor  each  night  you  may  be  necessarily  de- 
tained from  home  in  me  discharge  of  your  official 
duties.  You  will  submit  an  account  of  these 
travelling  expenses,  &c.,  quarterly,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Audit,  and  make  them  out  on  the 
form  approved  by  tibe  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  of 
which  a  specimen  is  enclosed. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Belmare. 

George  William  Southern,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Mines, 

Hallgarth  House,  Durham. 

P.S. — Your  appointment  will  appear  in  the 
^^  Qazette  "  of  Fnday  next,  the  Ist  February. 


Enclosure  in  No.  6. 

XfETTEB  from  Mr.   T.   G.  Baring^  m.  p.,  to 
Inspectcnrs  of  Mines. 

ClBCULAB. 

Whitehall, 
Sir,  16  February  1865. 

I  HAVE  communicated  to  Secretary  Sir  George 
Grey  the  substance  of  what  passed  at  ike  inter- 
view which  I  had  last  week  with  three  of  the  in- 
spectors of  mines,  upon  the  subjects  brought  under 
the  notice  oi  the  inspectors  by  my  letter  of  the 
26th  ultimo,  and  I  have  received  Ms  directions  to 
communicate  to  you  the  following  instructions: — 

Sir  Greorge  Grey  approves  of  the  form  of  return 
proposed  to  be  made  annually  by  the  inspectors, 
showing  the  number  of  accidents,  &c.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  l^eir 
districts. 

He  thinks  that  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  in- 
spectors state  in  their  report  the  number  of  col- 
lieries in  their  districts,  without  giving  a  nominal 
list  of  them. 

These  returns  and  the  list  of  accidents  should 
be  transmitted,  on  or  before  the  1st-  February  ia 
each  year,  to  the  inspector,  who  undertakes  to 
compile  an  abstract  of  the  returns. 

In  deference  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
inspectors.  Sir  Greorge  Grey  will  not  require 
them  to  state  in  their  annual  reports  the  number 
of  mines  which  they  have  inspected  daring  the 
year, 

I  am  to  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting 
that  you  will  promptly  communicate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  full  information  with  respect  to  all 
occurrences  of  importance  in  relation  to  your 
duties,  and  especially  that,  first,  if  a  fatal  accident 
occurs  in  your  district,  which,  after  inspection  (rf 
the  colliery,  appears  to  you  to  have  been  caused 
by  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  you 
will  make  a  report  of  the  facts  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  your 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  instituting  a  prose- 
cution against  the  owner  or  manager,  or  oth^  ; 
person  connected  with  the  colliery ;  and  that, 
secondly,  if,  afler  the  inspection  of  the  colliery, 
you  have  pointed  out  the  existence  of  dangers  or 
serious  defects  to  the  owners  or  agent,  and  you 
find,  upon  a  subsequent  inspection,  that  sufficient 
remedies  have  not  been  applied,  you  will  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  provided  by  the  23  | 
&  24  Vict  c.  151,  s.  17,  if  "  notice  in  writing" 
is  then  given  to  the  owners  or  agents.  And  if 
you  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  give  such  no- 
tice, you  will  be  good  enough  to  state  the  rea- 
son. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         T.  G.  Baring, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
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[N.B.'-ln  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses  refer  to  the  Questions  in 
the  Evidence ',  those  following  App,j  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix  i  and  the  Numerals  following 
Rep,y  to  the  Pages  in  the  Report.] 


A. 

.ABANDONED  OB  SUSPENDED  WOBKINGS.  Explanation  of  a  suggestion 
by  witness  that,  under  the  second  general  rule,  all  entrances  to  places  not  m  actual 

course  of  working  should  be  strongly  fenced  off,  Brough  1087 Great  delay  in  the 

matter  of  some  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  witness  for  breach  of  this  rule,  ib.  1087- 
1098. 

Accidents.  Satisfactory  operation  of  the  system  of  inspection  in  leading  to  diminution  ot 
accidents,  Sir  G.  Grey  1269. 

See  also  Belgium.         CoroneT$*  Inquests.         Falls  (jf  Boof.         Inspection.        Shqfts. 
Ventilation.         Water  Accumulation.         Working  of  Collieries. 

Age  of  Employment.     See  Boys. 

Arhitraton.     Difficulty  of  the  inspectors  in  enforcing  their  recommendations  as  to  the  mode 

ofworkiniT,  &c.  under  the  present  system  of  arbitrailon,  DicftiTwon  562.  632-639 

Unsatisfactory  character  of  the  present  arrangements  as  to  arbitration  in  connection  with 
alterations  of  the  special  rules,  Wynne  819-822. 

Approval  of  the  provisions  as  to  arbitrafion  in  the  Mines  Inspection  Act,  Mathews 

1010-1015 ^Explanation  that  the.  owners  having  objected  to  an  arbitration  chosen  by 

the  inspector,  it  was  assented  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Siate,  tliat  the  owners  should  name 
five  or  six  persons,  of  whom  the  inspectors  should  select  one,  ib.  ioio-ioi2. 

Partial  character  of  the  present  arbitration  system  ;  suggestion  that  the  inspector  and 
mine  owner  should  each  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  that  the  arbitrators  should,  if  neces- 
sary, appoint  an  umpire,  Brough  1121-1129.  1149-1156. 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  arbitration  clause;  conclusion  that  it  works  satis- 
factorily, though,  theoretically,  it  may  not  be  the  fairest  system,  Sir  O.  Grey  1260- 
1264. 

Amendment  suggested  by  the  inspectors  in  the  Arbitration  Clause,  App.  64,  65. 

^     Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  mode  of  appointing  arbitrators  under  the  13th 

Section  of  the  Mining  Act  not  being  satisfactory,  Rep.  ix.  xii Recommendation  that 

in  cases  where  arbitration  is  required,  the  inspector  and  mine  owners  each  appoint  their 
own  arbitrator,  and  that  the  two  arbitrators  appoint  an  umpire,  and  in  case  such  arbitra- 
tors fail  to  appoint  an  umpire,  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  appoint  such 
umpire,  as  provided  by  the  Act,  ti.  xii. 

Ashworth  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Description  of  the  advantages  of  Broad- 
bent's  Safety  Apparatus  for  preventing  the  falling  of  cages  in  the  event  of  the  rope 
breaking;  success  of  several  experiments  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  196-241. 


Barnsley  District,  Conclusion  that  serious  explosions  will  continue  to  occur  in  the 
Barnsley  district,  unless  the  system  of  working:  be  altered,  Dickinson  456 Informa- 
tion relative  to  tlie  improved  system  recommencled^  ib.  539-548. 

Suggestion  in  report  of  the  intpectors  whether  the  syjitem  of  working  in  the  Barnsley 
district  should  not  be  modified,  App.  63,  64. 

See  also  Oaks  Colliery. 
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Belgium  .• 

Recent  inspection  by  witness  of  the  Poirier  mine,  near  Charleroi,  the  depth  of  which 

is  about  600  yards.  Creed  7-11 Non-explosive  character  of  this  mine,  to.  12,  13 

Ventilation  or  the  mine  by  exhaustion  or  suction  of  the  btid  air,  and  by  means  of  a  fan; 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  mine  in  this  respect,  Creed  27-33.  130-133 ;   Williams  266- 

288.  424-442 Inferior  condition  physically  of  the  Belgian  miner,  as  compared  wilh 

the  English  miner,  the  former  not  being  nearly  so  well  fed  as  the  latter,  and  only  earning 

about  half  as  much  wages.   Creed  42.  121-123.  125,  126.  14.V145-  179-190 Active 

steps  taken  in  Belgium  for  improving  the  condiiion  and  state  of  education  of  the  mining 
population,  ib.  43,  44.  117-120. 

Statement  as  to  the  mines  in  Belgium  bein^y  the  property  of  Government,  Creed  62 
— — Practice  as  to  the  leases  under  which  the  mines  are  rented,  and  as  to  the  royalty 
paid  ;  numerous  and  stringent  clauses  as  to  tlie  working  and  safety  of  the  mines,  ib. 

63-66.  85-88.  102.  173-178. -Quiet  and  contented  character  of  the  Belgian  mining 

population  ;  exceptional  circumstances   under  which    an    outbreak   of  miners   recently 

occurred,  iJ.  91,  92.  151,  152 Greater  facility  of  precautions  against  accidents  in  the 

mines  in  Belgium  than  in  England,  li.  100,  101 Payment  made  by  the  lessees,  the 

miners,  and  Government  towards  an  insurance  fund,  16.  103-105 Impression  as  to 

Government,  through  the  inspectors,  having  absolute  power  over  the  conduct  of  the 
mines,  i6.  106-111. 

Information  relative  to  the  actual  state  of  education  of  the  mining  population,  ib.  124. 

146-149 Very  good  tools  used  by  the  Belgian  miners,  all  the  latest  inventions  in  this 

country  being  introduced,  ib.  194,  195. 

Statement  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  being  much  smaller  in  Belgium  than  in  Eng- 
land, in  propoi*tion  to  the  weight  of  coal ;  several  causes  to  which  this  is  attributable, 

Williams  289-318 More  careful  character  of  the  miners  in  Belgium  than  in  England, 

ib.  302-316 Very  inferior  education  of  the  mining  population,  ib.  341,  342 ^State- 
ment showing  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  coal  raised,  fatal  accidents  are  more 
numerous  in  Belgium  than  in  England ;  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  of  a  certain  Belgian 
return,  ib.  35^-356.  442-452. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  mode  of  working  in  Belgium,  and  the  character  of  the 

seams  and  of  the  roofs,  TFi/Kaw*  360-362.  381-385 Particulars  as  to  the  hours  of 

labour,  and  the  rate  of  earnings  of  Belgian  miners,  as  compared  with  English  miners,  16. 

372-377.400-417 Belief  that  the  royalty  or  payment  to  be  made  to  the  Belgian 

Government  is  calculated  on  the  net  value  of  the  sales,  ib.  390-393. 

Inaccuracy  of  a  certain  report  that  witness  had  said  the  mines  in  Belgium  were  better 
ventilated  and  more  free  from  accidents  than  the  mines  in  this  country,  owing  to  a  better 

system  of  inspection,  Dickinson  625,  626 Statistics  of  the  loss  of  life  in  proportion  to 

the  ^et  of  coals  in  Belgium  and  in  England,  showing  that  the  propoitiunate  loss  of  life  is 
much  less  in  this  country,  ib.  626-628.  643-647, 

Tables  containing  sundry  statistics  relative  to  accidents  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Belgium,  showing  the  nature  of  the  accidents,  and  the  total  number  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  workmen,  App.  61,  62.  / 

Official  interference  with  the  mines  in  Belgium  adverted  to  as  not  called  for  (o  the  same 
extent  in  this  country.  Rep.  viii. 

See  also  Boys.         Inspection^  6.         Women. 

Blasting.  Suggestion  by  the  inspectors  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  general  rule  prohibiting 
the  use  of  blasting  powder  in  workings  where  safety  lamps  are  used  for  tne  sake  *of 
lighting,  App,  64. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  there  be  an  additional  general  rule,  that  in 
all  coal  workings  where  safety  lamps  are  required  by  the  special  rules  of  tlie  mine,  no 
gunpowder  shall  be  used  for  blasting  the  coal,  unless  expressly  authorised  by  special 
rules.  Hep.  xi. 

Employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  Belgian  mines ;  impression  that  there  is  no 
legislative  restriction  as  to  the  age  or.hours  of  labour  of  the  latier.  Creed  14-17.  127-129 

Explanation  that  there  is  a  restriction  in  Belgium  upon  the  employment  of  children 

under  ten  years  of  age -in  the  mines,  Williams  248-250.  378— Absence  of  interference 
by  the  Belgian  Government  with  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  women  or  boys,  or  with  the 
'  education  of  the  latter,  ib.  418-422. 

Nature  of  the  opportunities  of  witness  for  ascertaining  whether  boys  between  the 
ages  often  and  twelve  are  employed;  doubt  as  to  any  necessity  for  a  list  of  the  boys 

employed,  Dickinson  657-670 Growing  practice  of  not  employing  boys  under  twelve 

on  account  of  the  requirements  of  a  certificate,  ib.  668,  669 Instance  recently  of  the 

employment  of  a  boy  under  the  age  of  twelve  without  a  certificate;  interference  of  witness 
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on  this  occasion,  Dickinson  670-675 Sufficiency  of  the  present  checks  as  to  the  nge 

of  boys  employed  in  mines  in  witness's  district,  the  fact  being  that  there  are  no  boys 
under  twelve  now  employed,  Wynne  826-838. 

Practice  in  most  mines  of  keeping  lists  of  the  boys  employed,  and  of  their  ages, 

Mathews  1016,  1017 It  is  not  the  practice  generally  of  the  inspectors  to  look  at  the 

lists  of  boys,  ib.  1017. 

Inquiry  by  witness  into  the  ages  of  the  boys  employed,  though  he  does  not  make  a 

point  of  seeing  a  list  of  the  boys  in  each  mine,  Brough  1039-1042 Approval  of  tlio 

minimum  age  of  employment  of  boys  being  fixed  at  twelve,  whilst  it  would  le  inex- 
pedient to  increase  the  restriction  beyond  such  minimum,  ib.  1194,  1195. 

Conclusion  as  regards  the  ages  of  boys  in  the  mines,  that  the  inspectors  exercise 
proper  supervision  in  the  matter,  though  they  may  not  always  see  the  lists  of  the  boys, 

employed,  Sir  G.  Grey  1237-1245 Doubt  as  to  their  being  much  violation  of  the  law 

with  respect  to  the  ages  of  the  boys,  or  as  to  the  men  being  largely  opposed  to  the 
existing  restriction,  ib.  1242-1246 Probable  objection  by  the  parents  to  any  regula- 
tion increasing  the  limit  of  age;  difficulty  in  such  case  of  enforcing  such  limits,  ib.  1246, 

1247.  1281-1283 Opinion  favourable  to  a  prohibition  upon  the  employment  of  boys 

uudtr  the  age  of  twelve,  ib,  1281-1283. 

Careful  consideration  given  by  the  Committee  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  employ- 
ment, education,  and  hours  of  labour  of  boys.  Rep.  iv,  v Resolution  that  no  boys 

should  be  eujployed  in  any  mine  under  the  age  of  twelve,  ib.  x Also  that  a  register  of 

boys  under  the  age  of  fourteen  employed  in  any  mine  be  kept  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Home  Department,  ib. 

See  also  Education. 

Breach  of  Rules.     Deprecation  of  the  fining  of  miners  privately,  instead  of  bringing  them 
before  a  magistrate  for  serious  breach  of  the  rules,  Brough  1677-1081. 

BroadbeuVs  Safety  Jppai atus  for  Cages.     Description  of  the  advantages  of  Broadbent's 
Safety  Apparatus  for  preventing  the  falling  of  cages  in  the  event  of  the  rope  breaking;  * 
success  of  several  experiments  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  Ashworth  196-241. 

Brought  Lionel.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  mining  inspector  for  the  di<3trict  of  Mon-' 

mouthshire,  &c.,  1024 Reference  to  a  meeting  of  tne  inspectors  in  January  last,  and 

to  the  majority  of  opinions  then  expressed  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  staff  of 

inspectors,  1025-1029 Opinion  of  witness  in  favour  of  an  increased  siaflT,  and  of  a 

revision  of  districts;   he  considers,  in  fact,  that  the  present  number  of  inspectors  should 

be  doubled,  1030-1034^ Various  and  detailed  character  of  the  duties  which  witness 

consideis  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  discharge,  1035-1039. 

Inquiry  by  witness  int  >  the  ages  of  the  boys  employed,   though   he  does  not  make  a 

point  of  seeing  a  list  of  the  boys  In  each  mme,   1039-1042 Inability   of  witness  to 

visit  each  mine  once  a  year,  1043-1045 Necessary  occupation  of  much  of  witness's 

time  in  writing  and  corres|)ondence,  1045-1052 Explanation  as  to  the  inspectors  not 

reporting  frequently  to  the  Home  Office,  though  they  keep  journals  of  their  proceedings, 
1053-1061. 

Special  report  recently  made  by  witness  upon  the  occasion  of  a  most  unprecedented 
and  dangerous  outburst  of  gas  in  a  mine  at  Abercam:   particulars  hereon,  1058-1073. 

1144,  1145.  1157-1 167 Conclusion  as  to  the  benefits  of  inspection  in  mines  liable  to 

sudden  outbursts  of  gas,  1070-1073 Inexpediency  of  the  bye-laws  or  rules  made  by 

the  owixers  being  mixed  up  with  the  special  rules,  1075,  1076. 

Deprecation  of  the  fining  of  miners  privately,  instead  of  bringing  them  before  the 

magistrate  for  serious  breach  of  the  rules,  1077-1081^ Willingness  generally  of  the 

working  miners  to  lii^ten  to  advice,  1082 Frequent  recklessness  of  the  men,  as  in  the 

matter  of  smoking,  1083 Undue  leniency  of  the  magistrates  in  punishing  for  smoking 

in  mines,  1083-1086. 

Explanation  of  a  suggestion  by  witness  that,  under  the  second  general  role,  all 
entrances  to  places  not  in  actual  course  of  working  should  be  strongly  fenced  off;  great 
delay  in  the  matter  of  some  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  witness  for  breach  of  this 

rule,  1087-1098 Advantage  if  there  were  a  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Monmouthshire, 

as  well  as  in  Glamorganshire,  1099-1104 Practice  in  the  selection  of  jurymen  ad- 
verted to;  difiSculty  of  improvement  in  the  matter,  1105-1110. 

Great  number  of  deaths  from  falls  of  roof  and  coal  in  witness's  district,  the  number 

being  far  in  excess  of  the  deaths  from  fire-damp,  1112-1115.  1139-1142 ^Expediency 

of  a  better  system  of  timbering  in  the  district,  the  practice  being  very  defective  notwith- 
standing constant  representations  by  witness ;  advantage  if  the  props  were  set  by  the 
subordinate  officers,  as  in  the  north,  1116-1121.  1130-1138.  1146-1148 Partial  cha- 
racter of  the  present  arbitration  system  ;  suggestion  that  the  inspector  and  mine  owner 
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Brovffh,  Lionel.     (Analysis  of  liis  Ev\dence)—coNtinu€d. 

Bhould  each  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  that  the  arbitrators  should,  if  necessary,  appoint 
an  umpire,  1121-1129.  1149-1 156* 

Sufficiency  generally  of  the  ventilation  in  witness's  district,  as  regards  ihe  health  of 

the  men,  1143 Expediency  of  a  limitation  of  the  working  areas,  with  a  view  chiefly  to 

efficiency  of  ventilation,  u 08-1 171 Importance  generally  of  an  increased  provision 

of  shafts,  1 169-1 172.  1 1 77-1 179 Much  more  enlightened  and  liberal  course  of  action 

of  mine  owners  than  in  former  years,  1171.  1181-1183 Great  safety  in  the  mode  of 

working:  pursued  iu  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire;  doubt  as  to  its  being  in  the  end 
unusually  expensive,  1173-1176. 

Expediency  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
ccillier,  1184-1186 Expected  advantage,  both  to  owners  and  miners,  from  an  in- 
creased appointment  of  inspectors  by  the  Home  Office,  1186,  1187 Gradual  increase 

ol  depth  at  which  mines  are  being  worked;  opinion  as  to  its  being  (|uite  feasible  to  work 
safely  at  a  depth  of  1,000  yards,  118S-1 193--— Approval  of  the  minimum  age  of 
employment  of  boys  being  fixed  at  twelve,  whilst  it  would  be  inex))edient  to  increase  the 

restriction  beyond  sue  li  minimum,  1194,  1195 Very  little  progress  on  the  score  of 

education  in  witness's  district;  ample  facilities  for  the  purpose,  1196,  1197. 

Brovffh,  Mr.     Report  of  Mr.  Brough,  dated  1st  February  1867,  offering  sundry  suggestions 
for  an  amendment  of  the  general  rules,  &c«,  App.  65-67. 

Bye-laws.     Inexpediency  of  the  bye-laws  or  rules  made  by  the  owners  being  mixed  up  with 
llie  special  rules,  Brough  1075,  1076. 


Cages.  Descent  of  the  shaft  of  the  Belgian  mine  visited  by  witness  by  means  of  the  cage 
in  which  the  coals  are  brought  up;  character  of  this  cage,  Creed  21-24. 

Alteration  suggested  by  the  inspectors  in  the  ninth  general  rule,  with  a  view  to  thepro** 
Tision  of  a  sufficient  cover  overhead  when  raising  or  lowermg  persons  in  any  shafl, 
App.  64. 

Recommendation  that  the  words  '^  when  required  by  the  inspector*'  be  omitted  from  the 

ninth  general  rule.  Rep.  xi- Also  that  rule  twelve  be  so  altered  as  to  provide  that  the 

man  working  the  enging  shall  have  the  means  of  knowing  the  position  of  the  load,  ib.  xi. 

See  also  Broadbenfs  Safety  Apparatus. 

Capital.  Exceptional  instances  of  increased  inspection  being  necessary  through  deficiency 
of  capital  in  owners,  Mathews  971-977. 

Compensation.  Weight  attached  by  the  Committee  to  the  representations  of  the  working 
miners  in  regard  to  facilities  for  enforcing  claims  for  compensation  for  accidents.  Rep. 
ix,  X. 

Conferences  oj  Inspectors.  Practice  of  the  inspectors  to  hold  occasional  conferences  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  report  jointly  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Dickinson  563,  564. 

Circular  letter  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  inspectors,  dated  26  December  i886j 
directing  tlmt  a  conference  of  inspectors  may  take  place  with  a  view  to  the  devising  of 

additional  precautions  against  accidents,  App.  63 Repoits  received  in  reply  to  the 

foregoing,  t^.  63-67. 

ConsSils  dts  Prud*hommes.  Explanation  as  to  the  system  of  settlement  of  disputes  in 
Belgium  by  means  of  the  Cons6ils  des  Prud'hommes,  Creed  153-163. 

Consolidation  of  Acts.  Recommendation  that  if  the  Acts  relating  to  mines  and  collieries 
are  amended,  they  sh(^uld  at  the  same  time  be  consolidated.  Rep.  xii. 

QhoperatioN.  Statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  co-operation  between  the  coal  owners  and 
Government  in  the  carrying  out  of  fresh  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
Mathews  947-960-  969*  970- 

Necessity  of  the  friendly  co-operation  of  employers  and  workmen,  or  legislation  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  must  be  in  vain,  Rgp.  x. 

Coroner^*  Inquests.     Satisfactory  manner  in   which  inquiries  before  coroners'  jui*ies  are 

conducted,  Dickinson  525,526 Practice  in  the  selection  of  jurymen  adverted  to; 

difficulty  of  improvement  in  the  maiter,  Brough  1 105-1 1 1 0 Explanation  and  approval 

of  the  present  practice  as  to  the  part  taken  by  the  inspectors  at  coroners'  inquests.  Sir 

O.   Grey  1219-1226 Approval  generally  of  the  mode  of  conduct  of  inquiries   at 

coroners'  inquests;  doubt  as  to  the  juries  being  badly  constituted,  ib.  1257-1259. 

Dissent  by  the  Committee  from  the  views  of  the  miners  in  favour  ofone-half  of  the  jury 

consisting  of  working  miners,  ^f/?.  ix Resolution   that.it  is   not  desirable  that  any 

person 
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Coroner*8  Inquests — continued, 
person   having  a  personal  interest,    employed   in  the   mines  in  which  an  accident  has 
occurred,  should  serve  on  the  coroner's  jury  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death  arising  out 
of  the  accident.  Rep.  xii- 

See  also  Talk-of'tke-Hill  Colliery. 

Correspondence  (Inspectors),     Necessary  occupation  of  much  of  witness's  time  in  writing 
and  correspondence,  Brough  3045-1052. 

Creed,  Henry  Herries.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Recent  visit  of  witness,  in  company 

with  Mr.  Williams,  to  the  mining  district  of  Beli^ium,  1-6 Inspection  by  witness  of 

only  one  mine,  the  Poitier  mine,  near  Charleroi,  the  depth  of  which  is  abr)nt  600  yards, 

7-11 Non-explosive  character  of  this  mine,  12,  13 -Employment  of  women  aod 

children  in  the  mine;  impression  that  there  is  no  legislative  restriction  as  to  the  age  or 
hours  of  labour  of  the  latter,  14-17.  127-129. 

Descent  of  the  shaft  by  means  of  the  cage  in  which  the  coals  are  brought  up ;  character 

of  this  cage,  21-24 Extent  to  which  the  sides  of  the  shaft  wete  bricked,  25,  26 

Ventilation  of  the  mine  by  exhaustion  or  suction  of  the  bad  air,   and  by  means  of  a  fan ; 

satisfactory  condition  of  ihe  mine  in  this  respect,  27-33.  130-133 Use  of  the  Moieller 

lamp,  which  gives  a  much  better  light  than  the  Davy  lamp,  34-37. 

Inferior  condition,  physically,  of  the  Belgian  miner,  as  compared  with  the  English  miner, 
the  former  not  being  nearly  so  well  fed  as  the  latter,  and  only  earning  about  half  as  much 

wages,  42,  43.   121-123.    125,  126.  143-145.   179-190 Active  steps  being  taken   in 

Belgium  for  improving  the  condition  and  state  of  education  of  the  mining  population, 

43,44.  117-120 Longer  hours  of  labour  in  the  Belgian  than    the  English  mines, 

whilst  there  ore  much  fewer  holidays  in  the  former  case,  45-49.  i^S^iS^*  179-1^^' 

Details  relative  to  the  system  of  inspection  in  Belgium ;  friendly  co-operation  between 
the  inspectots  and  the  managers  or  masters,  wliilst  the  former  are  also  in  communication 

with  the  workmen,  50-84 Statement  as  to  the  mines  in  Belgium  being  the  property  of 

Government,  62 Practice  as  to  the  least  s  under  which  the  mines  are  rented,  and  as  to 

the  royalty  paid  ;  numerous  and  stringent  claused  as  to  the  working  and  safety  of  the 
mines,  63-66.  85-18,,  102.  173-178. 

Intelligent  character  of  the  managers  in  Belgium,  most  of  them  having  undergone  a 

a  course  of  training,  71-74.  115,116 Regulation  that  each   mine  must  t)e  inspected 

at  least  four  times  in  the  year,  80-82.  169-172 Fewer  pits  or  shafts  with  which  the 

mines  are  worked  in   Belgium  than  in  England,  82.    164-166.  192,  193 Quiet  atid 

contented  character  of  the  Belgium  mining  population  ;  exceptional  circumslaaoes  under 
which  an  outbreak  of  miners  recently  occurred,  91,  92.  151,  152. 

Gradual  discontinuance  of  the  employment  of  women  under  the  surface,  though  they 

themselves  are  not  averse  to  suchemiiloyment,  and  seem  to  have  good  health,  93-99 

Opinion  that  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  working  of  women  on  the  surface  in 

England,  93 Statement  as  to  its  being  easier  to  take  precautions  against  accidents 

in  the  mines  in  Belgium  than  in  England,  100,  loi Payment  made  by  the  lessees,  the 

miners,  and  Government  tovirards  an  insuiance  fund,  103-105. 

Impression   as  to  Government,  through  the  inspectors,  having  absolute  power  over  the 

conduct  of  the  mines,  106-111 Information  relative  to  the  actual  state  of  education 

of  the  mining  population,  124.  146-149 Statement  as  to  the  age,  mode  of  dress,  and 

cheracier  of  the  employment  of  the  females  in  the  mines,  134-138 Explanation  as  to 

the  system  of  settlement  of  disputes  by  means   of  the  ConseiU  des  Prud'hommes,  153- 

163 Very  geod  tools  used  by  the  Belgian  miners,  all  the  latest  inventions  in  this 

country  being  introduced,  194,  195. 

D. 

Depth ''jf  Mines.     Great  depth  of  some  of  the   Belgian  mines;  instance   of  woik  being 

can ied  to  a  depth  of  1,200  yards,  fFiV/iam*  251-259.  363-367 Gradual  increase  of 

depth  at  which  mines  are  being  worked  in  England;  opinion  as  to  its  being  quite  feasible 
to  work  safely  at  a  depth  of  1,000  y^xis,  Brough  1188-1193. 

Dickinson,  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Grounds  for  the  conclusion  as  regaisds 
the  Oaks  Colliery  explosion,  that  inspection  previous  to  the  accident  would  BOt  have 
resulted  in  any  good  unless  it  had  led  to  an  enure  alteration  of  the   system   of  working, 

4637465«  535-646 Very  able  management  under  which  the  Oaks  Colliery  had    been 

carried  on,  so  that  for  several  years  before  the  accident  there  had  been  no  inspection, 

4&6,  457.  535""538.  607-610 Importance  of  the  practice  of  miners  in  communicating 

with  the  inspectors  upon  questions  of  danger;  recent  instance  in  witness's  case,  465,  460. 
649-665. 
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Dickinson,  Joseph. — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Evidence  opposed  to  any  more  frequent  or  detailed  inspection,  as  tendin<4  to  relieve 

the  owners  and  managers  of  responsibility,  .158-478.  527,  528.  556-560.  575~59i 

Statement  in  approval  of  some  examination  or  test  as  to  the  fitness  of  mana-ers,  though 
any  legislative  definition  of  their  dutifS  would  be  very  diflScult  and  inexpedient,  479-508. 

692-594 Valuable  checks  to  which    the   manageis    are  now  subject,  496-501 

Better  management  «)f  the  mines  in  England  than  ot  those  in  Belgium,  France,  and 
Germany;  better  educated  but  less  practical  character  of  ihe  managers  abroad,  501. 
602-606. 

Information  relative  to  the  system  of  inspection  anfl  Government  control  of  mines  in 
France ;  functions  and  qualifications  respectively  of  the  inspectors  and  of  the  engineers 

of  mines,  509-522.  595-601.  640-642 Severe  examinations  to  which  the  engmeers 

of  mines  and  inspectors  are  subjected  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  before  appointment, 
514-520. 

Satisfactory  manner  in  which  inquiries  before  coroners' juries  are  conducted  in  Eng- 
land, 525,  526 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  central  board  of  chief  inspectors   in 

London,  to  whom,  instead  of  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  di>trict  inspt  ctors  should 

report,  529-534 Explanation  of  the  improved  system  of  working  recommended   by 

witness,  539-54B Views  of  Mr.  Woodhouseas  to  the  diflficulty  of  introducing   a  new 

system  of  working  into    the  Oaks  Colliery,  542-545 ^Means  of   the  inspectors,  by 

resorting  to  arbitration,  for  enforcing  their  recommendations,  561,  562. 

Practice  of  the  inspectors  to  hold  occasional  conferences  in  London,  and  to  report 

.  jointly  to  the  Home  Secretary,  563,  564— —Dissent  from   the  recommendation  of  Mr 

Brough,  that  the  words    ^*  ncider  ordinary  circumstances"  be  omitted   from  the  first 

general  rule,  565-570 Disseut  also  from  the  recommendation  of  Mr.   Brough,  that 

the  responsibility  of  getting  the  props  should  rest  with  the  managers  or  owners  instead 

of  with   the  men,  571-574.  613-624 Circumstance  of  nearly  half  the  accidents  in 

witness's  district  being  caused  by  falls  of  roofs,  owing  largely  to  carelessness  of  the  men, 
572.  6m,  612. 

Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors,  tiiough  there  is 
only  the  pame  number  as  in  1855,  when  the  collieries  were  much  fewer  and  the  workings 
less  extensive,  575-591 Improbability  of  any  pood  resultiuii^  from  more  frequent  in- 
spection, as  regards  suggestions  relative    to  the  mode  of  working,  579-588 Better 

results  produced,  on  the  score  of  ventilation,  under  the  system  of  inspection  and  manage- 
ment in  England  than  in  France  or  Belgium,  597-^06. 

Inaccuracy  of  a  certain  report  that  witness  had  said  ihe  mines  in  Belgium  were  better 
ventilated  and  more  free  from  accidents  than  the  mines  in  this  country,  owing  to  a  better 

system  of  inspection,  625,  626 Statistics  of  the  loss  of  hfe  in  proportion  to  the  get  of 

coals  in  Belgium  and  in  England,  showing  that  the  proportionate  loss  of  life  is  much  less 
in  this  country,  626-628.  643-647. 

Way  in  which  it  is  within  ihe  power  of  the  inspector,  under  the  present  Act,  to  take 
proceedings,  by  way  of  arbitration,  for  enforcing  an  improved  mode  of  working;  ex- 
pediency of  clearer  legislation  on  this  point,  632-639 Opinion  that  if  any  increase  of 

inspection  be  determined  upon,  the  best  plan  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  for  a 

system  of  assistant  inspectors  or    pupils,  648-656 Nature  of   the    opportunities  of 

j^vitness  for  ascertaining  whether  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  are  employed  ; 
^doubt  as  to  any  necessity  for  a  list  of  the  boys  employed,  657-670. 

Growing  practice  of  not  employing  boys  under  twelve  on  account  of  the  requirement 

of  a  certificate,  668,  669 Instance  recently  of  the   employment  of' a  boy  under  the 

age  of  twelve  without  a  certificate ;  interference  of  witness  on  this    occasion,  670-675 
Alteration  made  in  the  former  regulation  as  to  its  being  compulsory  to  supply  a 

copy  of  the  rules  to  each  person   in  the  colliery,  676 Attention  paid  by  witness  to 

the  question  of  the  provision  of  refuge  places  at  certain  distances ;  compliance  in  the 
^reat  majority  of  cases  with  the  regulation  on  this  point,  677-691. 


E. 

Education.    Very  little  progress  on  the  score  of  education  in  witness's  district;  ample 

facilities  for  the  purpose,  Brough  1196,  1197 Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  generally 

of  the  existing  regulations  and  facilities  on  the  score  of  the  boys'  education.  Sir.  G.  Grey 
1248-1251. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that,  the  minimum  age  of  employment  being  fixed  at 
twelve,  it  is  not  desirable  to  impose  any  conditions  of  continued   attendance  at  school 

after  that  age,  Rep,  iv,  v Resolution  that  children  and  young  persons  employed 

above  ground  in  mines  and  collieries  shall  be  subject  to  such  reo^ulations  as  to  education 
and  labour  as  shall  be  laid  down  by  any  general  Act  for  the  regulation  of  such  matters, 
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Education  —continued. 

Rep.  X Also,  that  in  the  application  to  such  children  and  persons  of  any  such  general 

Act,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  customs  and  exigencies  of  operations  incident  to  the 
working  and  management  of  mints  and  collieries,  ib. 

See  also  Bot^s, 

JEvansy  Thomas.      (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  inspector   of  mines   for  the  Midland 

Counties;    attended  the  inquest  at  Talk-of-the-Hill  Colliery,  861-863 Conclusion 

that  the  Talk-ofthe-Hill  explosion  arose  from  the  want  of  discipline  and  of  good 
management,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  prevented  by  previous  or  frequent  in- 
spection, 864-873.  917-923 Limited    extent   of  ihe  workings    at   the  time  of  the 

accident,  873.  934-937 Examination  opposed  to  a  system  of  certificated  managers 

or  to  any  examination  of  managers  as  a  condition  of  appointment,  874-883.  889-899. 
938-946. 

Satisfactory  conduct,  on  the  whole,  of  the  jury  on  the  occasion  of  the  Talk-t)f-the  Hill 

inquiry,  884-886 Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  number  of  inspectors, 

887,888.    917-933 Great  frequency  formerly  of  accidents  in  the  mines  in   South 

Wales,  the  number  having:  greatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  inspection  and  improved 

ventilation,    900-905 -Opportunities    of   witness    for   becoming  acquainted  with   the 

state  of  badly  managed  collieries  in  his  district;  sufficiency  of  the  number  of  visits  paid, 

906-933 Examination  in  support  of   the  view  that  J\  more    frequent   and    detailed 

Juspection  of  mines  is  not  required,  whilst  the  effect  \vould  be  prejudicial,  as  diminishing 
ftiie  riiiponsibility  of  the  managers,  91 7-95 ^ 

^Explosions.  See  Abandoned  or  Suspended  Workings.  Harnstei/  District  Oaks 

Colliery.         Talk-of-the- Hill  Colliery.         Ventilation. 


F. 

Falls  of  Roofs.  Dissent  from  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Brough,  that  the  responsibility 
of  setting  the  props  should  rest  with   the  managers  or  owners  instead  of  with  the  men, 

Dickinson  571-574.  613-624 Circumstance  of  nearly  half  the  accidents  in  witness's 

district  being  caused  by  falls  of  roof,  owing  largely  to  carelessness  of  men,  ib.  572. 
611,  612. 

Important  improvement  introduced  by  witness  into  his  district,  it  being  now  required 
that  in  all  cases  timber  props  shall  be  set  every  six  yards ;  saving  of  forty  per  cent,  of  lives 

by  this  regulation,  Wynne  817*  841  -849.  852-860 Large  saving  of  lives  if  the  special 

rule  were  general  as  to  timber  props  every  six  yards,  ib.  841-850.  855,  856 Expe- 
diency of  the  chartermaster  or  fireman  being  responsible  for  setting  the  props,  ib.  847, 
548.  852-854. 

Great  number  of  deaths  from  falls  of  roof  and  coal  in  witnesses  district,  the  number 
l>eing  far  in  excess  of  the  deaths  from  fire  damp,  Brough  1112-1115.  1139-1142  — 
Expediency  of  a  better  system  of  timbering  in  the  district,  the  practice  being  very  defec- 
tive notwithstanding  constant  representations  by  witness ;  advantage  if  the  props  were 
3et  by  the  subordinate  officers  as  in  the  north,  i6.  1116-1121.  1130-113S.  1146-1148. 

Suggestion  in  report  of  Mr.  Brough,  for  amended  provisions  on  the  score  of  timbering, 
App.  66. 

Grounds  of  the  Committee  for  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  rule  prohibiting  the 
deduction  of  the  price  of  timber  from  the  wages  of  the  miner;  resolutions  on  the  subject^ 
Rep.  vi.  xi. 

France.  Information  relative  to  the  system  of  inspection  and  Government  control  of  mines 
in  France;  functions  and  qualifications  respectively  of  the  inspectors  and  of  the  engi- 
neers of  mines,  ZJ/cA/twow  509-522.  595-601.  640-642— —Severe  examination  to  which  the 
engineers  of  mines  and  inspectors  are  subjected  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique   before 

appointment,  ib.  514-520 Entirely  different  management  of  the  mines  in  France  and 

England,  Governmeiu  having  an  interest  in  the  mines  in  the  former  country,  Evans 
896-899. 


Qas  Outbursts.     Special  report  recently  made  by  witness  upon  the  occasion  of  a    most  un- 
precedented and  dangerous  outburst  of  gas  in  a    mine  at  Abercarn  ;  particulars  hereon, 

Brough  1058-1073.  1 144-1 145.  1157-1167 Conclusion  as  to  the  benefits  of  inspection 

in  mines  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  gas,  ib.  1070-1073. 
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General  Rules.  Amendments  suggested  by  the  inspectors  in  several  of  tlie  general  rules 
whilst  some  new  rules  are  recommended,  App.  64,  65. 

Sundry  alterations  and  additions  recommended  by  the  Committee  to  be  made  in  the 
general  rules,  Rep,  xl. 

Grey,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George,  Bart.  {Member  of  the  House.)  (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.)— Statement  that  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors  ot  mines,  it  was  never  contem- 
plattd  that  they  should  superinted  ihe  woiking  of  the  mines,  or  take  any  share  of  the 
responsibility  which  Mttaches  to  the  managers,  1201.  1206-1208 Outline  of  1  he  in- 
spectors' duties ;  the?e,  however,  may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the 

official  instructions  addressed   to  them  from  tin<e  to  time,  1201-1208 Expediency  of 

each  inspector  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  the  pits  in  his  district,  though  frequent 
visitation  of  some  pits  is  altogether  unnecessary,  1202-1205. 1232. 

Power  given  to  the  inspectors  to  enter  the  pits  at  all  times,  though  it  was  not  intended 

that  frequent  inspection  of  all  pits  should  necessarily  follow,  1207,  1208 Probability 

of  some  moderate  increase  being  desirable  in  the  number  of  inspectors,  though  the  majo- 
rity of  the  inspectors  seem  satisfied  with  the  present  number,  1209-1214.  1233.  1271 

Doubt  as  to  the  inspectors  beinu  influenced  by  the  question  of  salaiy  in  not  advocating  an 

increase©    their  numbers,   1212-1214 Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present 

salaries,  which  vary  from  600/.  to  800  ?.  a  year,  with  allowances,  1214-1216. 

Disapproval  of  some  of  the  inspectors  being  promoted  to  a  superior  class  which  should 

superintend  the  inspection  generally,  1217, 1218.  1226.1270 Explanation  and  approval 

of  the  present  practice  as  to  the  part  taken  by  the  inspectors  at  coroners'  inquests,  1219- 

1226 Statement  that  the  maximum  age  of  appointment  of  inspectors  is  forty-five,  and 

not  forty,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Mathew,  1227 Satisfaction  expressed  generally  with 

a  maximum  age  of  forty-five,  and  a  minimum  age  of  twenty-five,  for  the  appointment  of 
inspector,  1227-1229. 

Way  in  which  frequent  inspection  and  superintendence  would   relieve  the  managers  of 

responsibility,  1230,  1231 Duty  of  the  inspector  at  once  to  visit  any  pit  where  he  has 

reason  to  believe  the  precautions  are  not  sufficient,  1232 Explanation  relative  to  the 

Home  Office  not  requiring  the  inspectors  to  forward  their  diaries  to  the  office,  1234 

Objection  to  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors,  or  to  a  classification  of  the  inspectors, 

Conclusion  as  regards  the  ages  of  boys  in  the  mines,  that  the  inspectors  exercise  pro- 
per supervision  in  the  matter,  thougii  they  may  not  always  see  the  lists  of  the  boys  em- 
ployed, 1237-1245 Doubt  as  to  there   being  much  violation  of  the  law  with  respect 

to  the  ages  of  the  boys,  or  as  to  the  men  being  largely  opposed  to  the  existing  restric- 
tion, 1242-1246 Probable  objection  by  the  parents  to  any  regulation  increasing  the 

limit  of  age;  difficulty  in  such  case  of  enforcing  such  limit,  1246,  1247.  1281-1283 

Opinion  as  to  ihe  sufficiency  generally  of  the  existing  regulations  and  facilities  on  the 
score  of  the  boys' education,  1248-1251. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  proposal  that  managers  should  be  certificated,  and  should 

be  liable  to  have  their  certificates  suspended  in  case  of  neglect,  1252-1256 Approval 

generally  of  the  mode  of  conduct  of  inquiries  at  coroners'  inquests;  doubt  as  to  the  juries 

being  badly  constituted,   1257-1259 Explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  arbitration 

clause;  conclusion  that  it  works  satisfactorily,  though  theoretically  it  may  not  be  the 
fairest  system,  1 260-1 264 Advantage  of  an  increased  appointment  of  stipendiary  magis- 
trates in  mining  and  other  populous  districts,  1265-1268.  1284-1286. 

Satisfactory  operation  of  the  system  of  inspection  in  leading  to  diminution  of  acci- 
dents, 1269 Approval  generally  of  the  operation  of  the  various  Acts  for  the  regula- 
tion  of  mines,  1271 rower  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  appoint  additional  inspectocs, 

with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  1272,  1273 System  of  personal  intercourse  between 

the  inspectors  and  the  Home  Office,  1274 Strict  check,  by  means  of  examinations^ 

before  the  appointment  of  any  inspector,  1275,  1276.  1287, 1288. 

Very  little  complaint  made  to  the  Home  Office  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  inspectors 

being  onerous,  1277 Re-arrangement  of  the  inspection  districts  advert^d   to,  1278 

— — Belief  as  to  the  whole  bodv  of  inspectors  bein^  alike  forbidden  to  hold  any  other 
office,  1279,  1280— — Opinion  favourable  to  a  prohibition  upon  the  employment  of  boys 

under  tlie  age  of  twelve,  1281-1283 Opportunities  of  the  Home  Office  for  becoming 

informed  of  any  inefficiency  in  ihe  inspectors,  whilst  there  are  ample  means  for  their 
removal  on  the  score  of  age  or  otherwise,  1289-1295. 
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H. 

Health.  Sufficiency  genemlly  of  the  ventilation  in  witness's  district  as  regards  the  health 
of  the  men,  Brough  1 143. 

Some  Office.  Rcj^olution  of  the  Committee  that  with  reference  to  the  power  2;iven  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  14th  section  of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151,  it  is  desirable  his 
attention  siiould  be  called  to  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  shaft  accidents,  falls  of  roof, 
crushings,  either  in  the  inclined  plane  or  horseway,  and  of  smoking,  Rep.  xi. 

See  also  Inspection* 

Boyrs  of  Labour.  Longer  hours  of  labour  in  the  Belo;ian  than  the  English  mines,  whilst 
there  are  i^uch  fewer  holidays  in  the  former  case,  Creed  45-49.  123-150.  179-188, 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  no  boy  under  the  ago  of  sixteen  shall  be  under 
ground  for  more  than  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  Rep*  x. 


Inspection: 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Duties  of  the  Inspectors,  and  Question  of  their  exercising 

a  more  frequent  and  detailed  Inspection. 

2.  Question  of  increasing  the  Number  of  Inspectors. 

3.  Question  of  Assistant  Inspectors  or  Sub -Inspectors. 

4.  Remuneration  and  Qualifications. 

6.   Question  of  a  Superintending  Board  of  Inspectors. 
6.  System  of  Inspection  in  Belgium. 

1 .  Generally  as  to  the  Duties  of  the  Inspectors,  and  Question  of  their  exercising  a 

more  frequent  and  detailed  Inspection  : 

Evidence  opposed  to  any  more  frequent  or  detailed  inspection  as  tending  to  relieve  the 
owners  and  managers  of  responsibility,  Dickinson  458-478.  527,  528.  556-560.  575-591 

Opportunities  of  witness  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  state  of  badly  managed 

collieries  in  his  district ;  sufficiency  of  the  number  of  visits  paid,  Evans  906-933—— 
Examination  in  support  of  the  view  that  a  more  frequent  and  detailed  inspection  of  mines 
is  not  required,  whilst  the  effisct  would  be  prejudicial  as  diminishing  the  responsibility  of 
the  managers,  ib.  917-931. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  a  more  frequent  and  vigilant  inspection  of  the  mines,  Mathetos 

950-958.986.  1003.  1018-1020 Inability  of  witness  to  visit  each  mine  once  a  year, 

Brough  1043-1045 — ^-Various  and  detailed  character  of  the  duties  which  wimess  con- 
siders it  incumbent  upon  him  to  discharge,  ib.  1035-1039. 

Statement  that  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  mines,  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  they  should  superintend  the  working  of  the  mines,  or  take  any  share  of  the  respon- 
sibihty  which  attaches  to  the  managers.  Sir  G.  Grey  1201.  1206-1208.  1230,  1231 
Outline  of  the  inspectoiV  duties;  these  however  may  be  more  clearly  understood  by 
reference  to  the  official  instructions  addressed  to  them  from  time  to  time,  ift.  1201-1208 

Expediency  of  each  inspeetor  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  the  pits  in  this  district, 

though  frequent  visitation  of  some  pits  is  altogether  unnecessary,  ib.  1202-1205.  1232* 

Power  given  to  the  inspectors  to  enter  the  pits  at  all  timers  though  it  was  not  intended 

that.fi*equent  inspection  Of  all  pits  should  necessarily  follow,  Sir  G.  Grey  1207,  1208 

Duty  of  the  inspector  at  once  to  visit  any  pit  where  he  has  reasons  to  beheve  the  precau- 
tions are  not  sufficient,  zA.  1232— Explanation  relative  10  tl»e  Home  Office  not  requiring 

the  inspectors  to  forward  their  diaries  to  the  office,  ib.   1234 System  of  personal 

intercourse  between   the  inspectors  and  the  Home  Office,  ib.  1274 Very  little  com-- 

plaint  made  to  the  Home  Office  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  being  onerous^ 
ih.  1277. 

Letter  from  the  Home  Office  to  Mr.  Southern,  dated  29th  January  1867,  notifying  his 
appointment  as  inspector,"  and  enumerating  certain  of  his  duties,  App.  65,  66. 

Summary  by  the  Committee  of  the  views  and  considerations  by  which  they  are  guided 
in  not  recommending  any  such  frequent  or  detailed  inspection  as  should  interfere  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  owners  and  managers,  Rep.  vii,  viii. 

2.  Question  of  increasing  the  Number  of  Inspectors : 

Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of  insj:)ector8,  ihough  there  is 

only  the  same  number  as  in  1855,  when  the  collieries  were  much  fewer,  and  the  workings 
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Inspection — continued. 

2.   Question  of  increasing  the  Number  of  Inspectors— continued* 

legs  extensive,  Dickinson  575-591 Dissent  from  the  view  that  an  additional  number 

of  inspectors  is  required,    IVt/nne  8^1 Opinion  as  to  the  sufEciency  of  the  present 

number  of  inspectors,  Evans  887,  888,  917-933. 

Alteration  of  witness's  foimer  views  on  tlie  score  of  inspection,  his  opinion  now  being 
that  more  vivrilant  inspection  is  required,  and  that  an  increase  is  necessary  in  the  inspec* 
tion  staff,  Mathews  950-958.  986.  1003.  1018-1 02O4 

Reference  to  a  meeting  of  the  inspectors  in  January  last,  and  to  the  majority  of  opinions 
th»  n  expressed  as  to  ihe  suflSciency  of  the  present  staff  of  inspectors,  Brough  i025-ioa9. 

Opinion  of  witness  in  favour  of  an  increased  staff,  and  of  a  revision  of  districts ;  he 
considers,  in  fact,  thai  the  present  number  of  inspectors  should  be  doubled,  ib.  1030- 

1034 Expected  advantage  both  to  owners  and  miners  from  an  increased  appointment 

of  inspectors  by  the  Home  OflSce,  ib.  1186,  1 187. 

Probability  of  some  moderate  increase  being  desirable  in  the  number  of  inspectors, 
thouuh  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  seem  satisfied  with  the  present  number.  Sir  Cr,  Grey 

1209-1214.  1233-1271 Doubt  as  to  the  inspectors  being  influenced  by  the  question 

of  salary  in  not  advocating  an  increase  of  their  number,  ib.  121^2-1214 Power  of  the 

Home  Secretary  to  appoint  additional  inspectors,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  ib. 
1272, 1273 Re-arrangement  of  the  inspection  districts  adverted  to,  ib.  1278. 

Reasons  assigned  by  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  for  not  recommending  any  increase 
of  their  number,  App.  64. 

Dissent  by  Mr.  Rrough  from  the  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  number, 
App.  66. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  should  be  increased, 
with  a  view  to  more  frequent  inspection,  Hep.  xi. 

8.  Question  of  Assistant  Inspectors  or  Sub' Inspectors: 

Opinion  that  if  any  increase  of  inspection  be  determined  upon,  the  best  plan  is  that 
su<rge>ted  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  for  a  system  of  assistant  inspectors  or  fupWs,  Dickinson 
648-656 Deprecation  of  the  employment  of  sub-inspectors,  Mathews  953 Disap- 
proval of  as^^istants  to  the  inspectors  in  the  shape  of  pupils  or  students,  eJ.  959— • 
Objection  to  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors,  or  to  a  classification  of  the  inspectors. 
Sir  G.  Grey  1235,  1236. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee  adverse  to  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors,  or  of  any 
men  of  a  lower  standard  than  those  at  present  selected.  Rep.  viii,  ix. 

4.  Remuneration  and  Qualifications  : 

Probability  of  salaries  of  600  L  a  year  being  sufficient  to  secure  competent  inspectors  ; 

various  qualifications  desirable,  Mathews  966 Sirong  objectioi>to  the  rule  disqualifying 

for  the  office  of  inspector  at  the  age  of  forty,  ib.  967,  968 Expediency  of  inspectors, 

having  no  other  occupation,  and  not  heing  disqualified  by  any  infirmity,  ib.  1020.  1023, 
1023 Doubt  as  to  sufficient  experience  for  the  office  of  inspector  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  ib.  1021. 

Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  salaries,  which  vary  from  600  /.  to  800  /. 

a  year,  with  allowances,  Sir  G.  Grey  1*214-1216 Statement  that  the  maximum  age  of 

appointment  of  inspectoi*s  is  forty-five,  and  not  forty,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Mathews,' i6. 
12'27 Satisfaction  expressed  generally  witli  a  maximum  age  of  forty-five,  and  a  mini- 
mum age  of  twenty-five,  for  the  appointment  of  inspector,  ib.  1227-1229 Strict  check 

by  means  of  examinations,  before  the  appointment -of  any  inspector,  ib.  1275,  1276.  1287, 
1288. 

Belief  as  to  the  whole  body  of  inspectors  being  alike  forbidden  to  hold  any  other  office. 

Sir  G.  Grey  1279,  1280 Careful  inquiry  made  into  the  physical  qualifications  of 

candidates,  ib.   1287,   1288 Opportunity  of  the  Home  Office  for  becoming  informed 

of  any  inefficiency  in  the  inspectors  whilst  there  are  ample  means  for  their  removal  on  the 
score  of  age  or  otherwise,  ib.  1289-1295. 

5.  Question  of  a  Superintending  Board  of  Inspection : 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  central  board  of  chief  inspectors  in  London  to  whom, 
instead  of  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  district  inspectors  should  report,  Dickinson  529- 
ggjj—Disapproval  of  some  of  the  inspectors  being  promoted  to  a  superior  class,  which 
should  superintend  the  inspection  generally.  Sir  G.  drey  1217,  1218.  1226.  1270. 

6.  System  of  Inspection  in  Belgium  : 

Details  relative  to  the  system  of  inspection  in  Belgium;  friendly  co-operation  between 
the  inspectors  and  the  managers  or  masters,  whilst  the  former  are  also  in  communication 
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6.  System  of  Inspection  in  Selgtum^coniintied, 
with  the  workmen,  Creed  50-84— -Regulation  that  each  mine  must  be  inspected  at  least 

four  limes  in  the  year,  ib.  80-82.    169-172 Information  relative  to  the   system  of 

management  or  sub-mananement  and  of  inspection  in  Belgium ;  assistance  derived  in  the 
inspection  from  the  aspii-ants  or  pupils,  Williams  319-340-  348-35 *•  357-369-  386-389. 
See  also  Accidents.      Arbitration.        Conference  of  Inspectors.         Correspondence. 
France. 

Inspectors^  Report  of  January  1867.  Report  from  the  inspectors  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
dated  26th  January  1867,  submitting  the  views  of  the  majority  as  to  the  improvements 
desirable  in  the  existing  rules  and  regulations  generally,  il;?p.  63-65. 

Inspectors*  Reports  {generally).  Explanation  as  to  the  inspectors  not  reporting  frequently 
10  the  Home  Office,  ihough  they  keep  journals  of  their  proceedings,  Brough  1053-1061. 

Letter  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  inspectors  in  February  1865,  with  reference  to  their 
duty  in  the  matter  of  reports  and  returns,  App.  67* 

Recommendation  that  when  death  ensues  from  any  accident  after  the  report  of  the 
accident,  under  section  19  of  the  Act,  such  i^ubsequent  death  should  also  be  reported, 
Rep.  xii. 

Ironstone  Mines.  Suggestion  by  Mr.  Brough  for  some  better  definition  .as  regards  iron* 
stone  mines,  App.  66. 

J. 
Juries.    See  Coroners*  Inquests. 


Legislation.     Expediency  of  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  for  the  protection  of  tho 

working  collier,   Brough  1184-1186 Approval  generally   of  the   operation   of   the 

various  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  mines,  Sir  G.  Grey  1271. 

Satisfactory  pros;ress  and  improvement  in  the'  management  of  mines  during  the  period 

embraced  by  legislation  since  1842,  Rep.  x Inadequacy  of  any  legislation  unless 

seconded  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  employers  and  workmen,  ib. 

See  also  Consolidation  of  Acts. 

Lists  of  Workmen*     Recommendation  that  whatever  list  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine 
is  kept  by  the  owner,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  inspector,  Rep.  xii. 

M. 

Machinery.    Suggestions  by  Mr.  Brough  and  Mr.  Higsoii  in  regard  to  the  fencing,  of  the 
machinery,  App.  65-67. 

Recommendation  by  the  committee  that  every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a 

proper  and  efficient  steam  gauge,  water  guage,  and  safety  valve.  Rep.  xi— — Also  that 

,  Rule  14  should  be  amended,  so  that  all  macliinery  which  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to 

persons  moving  about  the  colliery  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  shall  be  securely  fenced  in 

so  far  iis  may  be  practicable,  ib. 

Managers  of  Mines.     Intelligent  character  of  the  managers  in  Belgium,  most  of  them 
having  undergone  a  course  of  training.  Creed  71-74*  115,  ii6. 

Statement  in  approval  of  some  examination  or  test  as  to  the  fitness  of  managers, 
though  any  legislative  definition  of  their  duties  would  be  very  difficult  and  inexpedient, 

Dickinson  479-508.   592-594 Valuable  checks  to  whicn  the   mani^ers   are    now 

subject,  ib.  496*501  Better  management  of  the  mines  in  England  than  of  those  in 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany ;  better  educated  but  less  practical  character  of  the 
managers  abroad,  ib.  501.  602-606. 

Greai  importance  of  practical  quahfications  in  managers,  Wynne  758-761 Objec- 
tion to  its  resting  with  the  inspectors  to  test  the  fitness  of  managers,  or  directlv  to  control 
their  appointment  by  means  of  certificates;  expediency,  however,  of  some  check  in  the 

matter,  ib.  762-769 Examination  opposed  to  a  system  of  certificated  managers,  or 

to  any  examination  of  managers  as  a  condition  of  appointment,  Evans  874-883.  889- 
899-  938-946- 
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Managers  of  Mines — continued. 

Great  security  for  good  management  on  account  of  the  immenee  loss  sustained  by 
owners  through  bad  management  when  resulting  in  accidents,  3/aMeu;«  956.  971-977 
Grounds  for  objecting  to  certificated  managers  whose  certificutes  might  be  sus- 
pended in  case  of  niismanageaieni  or  neglect,  ih,  987-1002. 

Disapproval  of  the  proposal  that  managers  should  be  certificated,  and  should  be  liable 
to  have  their  certificates  suspended  in  case  of  neglect,  Sir  O.  Grey  1252-1256. 

Grounds  upon  which  the  Committee  conclude  that  a  scientific  examination  of  mana- 
gers and  overmen,  or  a  system  of  certificates,  is  not  desirable,  Rep,  vi,  vii* 

See  also  Inspection* 

Mathewsy   William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  co- 
operation between  the  coal  ownets  and  Government  in  the  carrying  out  of  fresh  legisla^ 

tion  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  947-950.  969,970 Alteration  of  vritness's  fomer 

views  on  the  score  of  inspection,  his  opinion  now  beii^  that  more  vigilant  inspection  is 
required,  and  that  an  increase  is  necessary  in  the  inspeetion  stafi*,  950-958.  986-^1003. 
1018-1020. 

Foasibility  of  there  having  been  some  remissness  in  the  inspection  of  the  Oaks  Colliery 

owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Mr..  Morton,  951 Very  improper  mode  of  ventilation  of  the 

Oaks  Colliery  at  the  time  of  the  explosion ;  this  might  have  been  remedied  if  the  inspec- 
tion had  been  more  frequent,  as  it  should  have  been,  951.  954,  955.  983-985 Depre- 
cation of  the  employment  of  sub-inspectors,  953- Objection  to  arming  the  inspectors 

with  additional  powers,  as  tending  to  relieve  the  owners  of  responsibility,  956. 

Great  security  for  good  management,  on  account  of  the  immense  loss  sustained  by  owners 

through  bad  management,  when  resulting  in  accidents,  956.  971-977 Disapproval  of 

assistants  to  the  inspectors  in  the  shape  of  pupils  or  students,  959 Confirmed  opinion 

of  witness  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  interfering  with  the  employment  of  women  on  the 
pit  bank,  960. 

Necessity  of  legislation  applying  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  the  masters,  if  accidents  are 

to  be  guarded  against,  960.  963-965 Immense  difficulty  of  pieventing  smoking  in 

mines,  even  by  imposing  very  stringent  regulations,  960-965 JProbability  of  salaries 

of  600/.  a  year  being  sufficient  to  secure  competent   inspectors;  various  qualifications 

desirable,  966 Strong  objection  to  the  rule  disqualifying  for  the  office  of  inspector  at 

the  age  of  forty,  967,  968* 

Exceptional  instances  of  increased  inspection  being  necessary,  through  deficiency  of 

capital  in  owners,  971-977 Objection  to  a  rule  preventing  the  splicing  of  winding 

tackle,  or  prescribing  the  size  of  the  drum,  978-982 Grounds  for  objecting  to  certifi- 

cated  managers,  whose  ceitificates  might  be  suspended  in  case  of  mismanagement  01 

neglfct,  987-1002 Dissent  from  Mr.  Dickinson's  recommendation  that  the  mode  of 

working  any  mine  should  be  a  subject  of  arbitration,  1004-1009 Approval  of  the 

provisions  as  to  arbitration  in  the  Mmes  Inspection  Act,  1010-1015. 

Practice  in  most  mines  of  keeping  lists  of  the  boys  employed,  and  of  their  ages,  1016, 

1017 Expediency  of  inspectors  having  no  other  occupation,  and  not  being  disqualified 

by  any  infirmity,  1020.  1022,  1023 Doubt  as  to  sufficient  experience  for  the  office  of 

in8|)ectorat  the  age  of  tweiity-fiveyi02i. 

Measuring  System.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Miners.     Importance  of  the  practice  of  miners  in  communicating  with  the  inspectors  upon 

questions  of  danger ;  recent  instance  in  witness's  case,  Dickinson  465,  466.  549-555 

Necessity  of  legislation  applying  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  the  masters,  if  accidents  are 

to  be  guarded  against,  Mathews  960.  963-965 Willingness  generally  of  the  working 

miners  to  listen  to  advice,  Brough  1082 Frequent  recklessne^  of  miners,  i&.  1083, 

Moeller  Lamp.     Use  in  Belgium  of  the  Moeller  lamp,  which  gives  a  much  better  light 
than  the  Davy  lamp.  Creed  34-37. 

Mprton,  Mr.    See  Oaks  Colliery. 

N. 

Naked  Lights.     Suggestion  in   report  of  Mr.  firoogh  that  mixed  lights  be  altogether 
abolished  in  gas-^tving  collieries,  App.  66* 
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O. 

Oaks  Collier]/,  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  as  regards  tlie  Oaks  Colliery  explosions,  that 
inspection  previous  to  the  accident  would  not  have  resulted  in  any  good  unless  it  had  led 

to  an  entire  alteration  of  the  system  of  woikirg,  J)icAtw5<?w  453-465.  535-540 Very 

able  management  under  which   the  colliery  had  been  canied  on,  so  that  for  several  years 
before  the  accident  there  had  been  no  inspection,  1^.  456,  457.  £35-538,  607-610- 
Views  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  as  to  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  new  system  of  working  in 
the  colliery,  ib,  54*^-545. 

Possibility  of  there  having  been  some  remissness  in  the  inspection  of  the  Oaks  Colliery 
owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Mr.  Morton,  Mathetcs  951 Very  improper  mode  of  ventila- 
tion (if  the  colliery  at  the  time  of  the  explosion;  this  might  have  been  remedied  if  the 
inspection  had  been  more  frequent,  as  it  should  have  been,  ib.  951,  954,  955.  983-985. 

Owners  of  Mines.  Necessity  of  the  owners  of  mines  co-operating  wilh  Government  in 
carrying  out  any  new  legislation,  il/o^/^eiz?* 947-950. 969,  970— Much  more  enlightened 
and  liberal  rourse  of  action  of  mine  owners  than  in  lormer  years,  Brough  1171.  I181- 
1183. iSec  also  Capital,         Inspection,         Managers,        ResponsibiWy , 


Panel  Working.     See  Working  of  Collieries. 

Payment  of  Wages,  Resolution  of  the  Commitltee  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any 
regulation  by  law  as  to  the  time  of  payment  of  wages  specially  applicable  to  collieries, 
Rep.  X. 

Penalties.  Amendments  suggested  by  the  inspectors  in  regard  to  the  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  for  certain  oflFences,  App.  64.  66. 

Petition  of  Miners.  Several  amendments  and  new  provisions  suggested  in  the  miners* 
petition,  Hep.  iii,  iv. 

Props  {Falls  of  Roof).     See  Falls  of  Roof. 

R. 

Refuges.  Attention  paid  by  witness  to  the  question  of  the  provision  of  refuge  places  at 
certain  distanx*es;  compliance  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  with  the  regulations  on  this 
point,  Dickinson  677-691—: — Adequacy  of  the  present  regulations  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision of  refuges  at  stated  distances,  Wynne  834-840. 

Responsibility.  Inexpediency  of  the  owners  and  managers  being  relieved  of  responsibility 
by  means  of  frequent  or  detailed  inspection,  Dickinson  458-478.  527,  528.  556-560.  575- 

691  ;  £wan5  91 7-931 Objection  to  arming  the  inspectors  with  additional  powers,  as 

tendin&r  to  relieve  the  owners  of  responsibility,  Mathews  056— —Way  in  which  frequent 
inspection  and  superintendence  would  relieve  the  managers  of  responsibility.  Sir  G.  Grey 
1230,  1231— —Objection  urged  by  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  against  a  transfer  of 
responsibility  from  owners  and  managers,  App.  64 


Safety  Lamps.     Amendment  suggested  by  the  inspectors  in  the  rule  as  to   the  locking  of 
safety  lamps,  App.  64,  65. 

Recommendation  that  Rule  3  be  amended,  by  inserting  after  the  word  ^^required*'  the 

words  •'  by  the  special  rules,"  Rep.   xi Also    that    in    approaching  places  where 

there  is  likely  to  be  an  accumulation  of  gas  the  use  of  safety  lamps  should  be  impera- 
tive, t^. 

See  also  Blasting. 

Skafts.     Extent  to  which  the  sides  of  the  shaft  were  bricked,  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian 

mine  recently  visited  by  witness.  Creed  25,  26 Fewer  pits  or  shafts  with  which  the 

mines  are  worked  in  Belgium  than  in  England,  ib.  82.  164-166.  192,  193— Import- 
ance generally  of  an  increased  provision  of  shafts  in  this  country,  Brough  1169-1172, 
1177-1179. 

Amendment  suggested  by  the  inspectors  in  the  fifth  general  rule  as  to  the  fencing  of 
pks  or  shafts ;  also  in  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  Act,  App.  64,  65 

Recommendation  that  Rule  5  should  be  in  the  following  terms: — "Every  working  and 
pumping  pit  or  shaft  shall   be  properly  fenced  at  all  times,  excepting  when  repairs  or 
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other  operations  may  require  the  temporal  removal  of  the  fence,*'  Rep.  xi.— Also  that 
Rule  6  be  altered  by  leaving  out  the  words  "  under  ordinary  circumstances,"  ib. 

Smoking.     Strict  regulation  against  smoking  in  the  Belgian  mines  ;  expediency  of  stringent 

provisions  on  this  score  in  England,  Williams  3I4-318.  368-371 Immense  difficulty 

of  preventing  smoking  in  mines^  even   by  imposing  very  stringent  rci^ulutions,  Mathews 

960-965 Frequent  recklessness  of  the  men,  as  in  the  matter  of  smoking,  Brough 

1083 Undue  leniency  of  the  magistrates  in  punishing  for  smoking  in  mines,  ib.  1083- 

1086. 

South  Wales.  Great  frequency  formerly  of  accidents  in  the  mines  in  South  Wales,  the 
number  having  greatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  inspection  and  improved  ventilation, 
"Evaiis  900-905. 

Special  Rules.     Alteration  made  in  the  former  regulation  as  to  its  being  compulsory  to 

supply  a  copy  of  the  *rules  to  each  person  in  the  colliery,  Dickinson  676 Want  of  a 

general  review  of  the  special  rules,  whilst  the  present  method  of  obtaining  a  revision  is 
not  satisfactory,  Wynne  817-825, 

Suggestion  by  Mr.  Brough  that  the  owners  as  well  as  the  agents  be  held  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  special  rules,  App.  66- 

Contemplated  review  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  special  rules,  Rep.  vi. 

Stipendiary  Magistrates.  Advantage  if  there  were  a  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Monmouth- 
shire as  well  as  in  Glamorganshire,  Brough  1099-1104 Advantage  of  an  increased 

appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  in  mining  and  other  |)opulou8  districts,  Sir  O. 
Grey,  1265-1268.  1284-1286. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  it  is  desirable  to  appoint  stipendiary  magistrates  for 
the  more  populous  mining  districts,  Rep.  xii. 

Stores  {Scotland).     See  Truck. 

Sub-Inspectors.     See  Inspectors,  4. 


Talk-of-the^Hill  Colliery.     Information  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  jury  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  coroner's  inquest  after  the  explosion  at  this  colliery  in  December   1866, 

fTywwe  694-714.  794-797 UrAatisfactory  conduct  of  the  jury  at  one  perio*of  the 

inquiry,  so  that  the  coroner  considered  it  necessary  to  reprove  them,  ib.  715-729.  793, 

797-Hoi Unfavourable  opinion  formed  by  witness  of  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Johnson 

and  Mr.  NichoUs  in  the  management  of  the  mine;  desire  in  the  locality  to  exempt  the 
former  from  all  blame,  ib.  730-738.  797-800. 

Conclusion  that  the  explosion  was  owing  to  bad  management,  and  that  inspection 
would  not  have  guarded  against  it  unless  the  inspector  had  paid  frequent  visits,  and  had 
"been  in  the  mine  a  week  or  so  before  the  accident,  Wynne  738-757.  778-791.  802-806 

Good  ventilation  of  that  portion  of  the  mine  which  was  opened  when  inspected  by 

Avitness  about  a  year  before  the  accident,  ib.  747-749 Circumstance  of  a  consulting 

..  enghieer  having  been  appointed  to  the  Talk-of-the-Hill  Colliery,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 

NichoUs  being  however  still  continued  in  employment,  ib.  770-776 Absence  of  any 

actions  for  damages  against  Mr.  NichoUs  or  Mr.  Johnson  ;  liberality  displayed  towards 
the  widows  and  orphans  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  777.  806-808. 

Conclusion  that  the  Talk-of-the-Hill  explosion  arose  from  the  want  of  discipline  and 
of  good  management,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  prevented  by  previous  or  frequent 

inspection,  Evans  864-873.  917-923 Limited  extent  of  the  workmgs  at  the  time  of 

the  accident,  ib.  873.  934-937 Satisfactory  conduct,  on  the  whole,  of  the  jury  on  the 

occasion  of  the  Talk-of-the-Hill  inquiry,  ib.  884-886. 

Statement  by  the  inspectors  as  to  the  accident  having  been  attributable  to  neglect  and 
laxity  of  discipline,  App.  64. 

Temperature  of  Mines.    Resolution  of  the  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  a 
taromet^r  and  thermometer  shall  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  each  colliery,  y 

Rep.  xi. 

Timber  for  Props.     See  Falls  of  Roof 

Truck.     Conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  system  of  storeshops  in  Scotland  being  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  Rep.  ix Resolution  that  the  intention  of  the 

law  against  payment  of  wages  by  truck  is  frequently  defeated,  more  especially  in  Scot 
land,  and  that  the  law  would  require  some  alteration  in  order  to  render  it  more  eflfectuai        \^ 
ib.  X. 
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VenHlation.  Information  relative  to  the  ventilation  of  a  certain  mine  in  Belgium ;  satis- 
factory results  produced  by  means  of  a  fan  for  propelling  the  air,  Creed  27-33.  130-133  ; 

WiUiams  260-288 Use  both  of  extraction  and  propulsion  in  the  ventilation  of  the 

Belgian  mines;  operation  thereof  as  compared  with  furnace  ventilation,  Williams /^2/^- 
442. 

Dissent  from  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Brough,  that  the  words  **  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances" be  omitted  from  the  first  general  rule,  Dickinson  565-570 Better  results 

produced,  on  the  score  of  ventilation,  under  the  system  of  inspection  and  management  in 
England,  than  in  France  and  Belgium,  ib.  597-606. 

Unwillingness  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  inspeqtors  to  recommend  the  removal 
of  the  words  "  under  ordinary  circumstances,''  App.  64. 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Brough,  that  the  words  in  question  shoulfi  be  struck  out  of  the  first 
general  rule,  App.  65 — —Similar  conclusion  ariived  at  by  Mr.  Wynne,  ib.  66. 

Consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  conflicting  evidence  before  them  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ventilation;  conclusions  arrived  at  on  the  subject,  Hep,  v,  vi. Recommenda- 
tion that  the  words  *^  under  ordinary  circumstances  *'  be  omitted  from  the  first  general 
rule,  ib.  xu 

See  also  Belgium.         Health.         Working  of  Collieries. 

Water  Accumvlation.  Recommendation  that  rule  fifteen  should  be  amended  by  providing 
that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  likely  to  be  an  accumulation  of  water,  the  place  should  be 
approached  by  a  working*  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  in  width,  vnth  one  bore  hole  con- 
stantly in  advance,  and  nank  bores  on  each  side.  Rep.  xi. 


W. 

Weights  and  Measures.  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  the  selection  of  either  weights 
or  measures,  as  a  test  of  work,  should  be  settled  by  private  arrangement,  Rep.  viii,  ix 
—  Resolution  that  tlie  weights  and  measures  used  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  coal 
on  which  wages  are  paid,  should  be  from  time  to  time  tested  by  the  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  customs  of  each  colliery  with  reference  to  the 
weights  and  measures  employed,  ib.  x. 

TFilliams,  Walter,  jun.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  amine  owner;  recently  visited 

Belgium  m  company  with  Mr.  Creed,  242-245 Restriction  in  Belgium  upon  the 

employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  mines,  248-250.  378 Great 

depth  of  some  of  the  Belgian  mines;  instance  of  work  being  carried  to  a  depth  of  1,200 

yards,  251-259.  363-367 Information  relative  to  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  visited 

by  Mr.  Creed  and  witness;  satisfactory  results  produced  by  means  of  a  fan  for  propelling 

the  air,  260-288 Statement  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  being  much  smaller  in 

Belgium  than  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  coal ;  several  causes  to  which 
this  is  attributable,  289-318. 

More  careful  character  of  the  miners  in  Belgium  than  in  England,  302-316-yyStrict 
regulation  against  smoking  in  the  Belgian  mines;  expediency  of  stringent  provisions  on 

this  score  in  England,  314-318.  360-371 Information    relative    to  the  system  of 

management  or  sub-managemen^  and  of  inspection,  in  Belgium;   assistance  derived  in 

the  inspection  fit)m  the  aspirants  or  pupils,  319-340.  348-351.  357-359.  386-389 

Very  inferior  education  of  the  mining  population,  341,  342. 

Statement  showing  that,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  coal  raised,  fatal  accidents  are 
more  numerous  in  Belgium  than  in  England ;  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  of  a  certain 

Belgian  return,  352-356.  444-452 Explanation  relative  to  the  mode  of  workino;  in 

Belgium,  and  the  character  of  the  seams  and  of  the  roofs,  360-362.  381-385 Par- 

ticulars  as  to  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  rate  of  earnings  of  Belgian  miners,  as  compared 

with  English  miners,  372-377.400-417 Belief  that  the  royalty  or  payment  to  be 

made  to  the  Belgian  Government  is  calculated  on  the  net  value  of  the  sales,  39^393* 

Absence  of  interference  by  Government  with  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  women  or  boys, 

or  with  the  education  of  the  latter,  418-422 Growing  feeling  among  the  workmen 

against  the  employment  of  women  undei^ound,  423,  424 Use  both  of  extraction  and 

propulsion  in  the  ventilation  of  the  mines ;  operation  thereof  as  -compared  with  furnace 
ventilation,  424-442. 

/Finding  Apparaius.    Objection  to  a  rule  preventing  the  splicing  of  winding  tackle,  or 
prescribing  the  size  of  the  drum,  Maihews  978-982% 

See  also  Broadbenfs  Safety  Jpparatus, 

496—1.  C  Women 
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Women.  Gradual  discontinuance  in  Belgium  of  the  employment  of  women  under  the 
aurfece,  though  they  themselves  are  not  averse  to  such  employment,  and  seem  to   have 

good  health,  Creed  93-99 Opinion  that  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  working 

of  women  on  the  surface  in  England,  ih.  93 Statement  as  to  the  age,  mode  of  dress, 

and  character  of  the  employment  of  the  females  in  the  Belgian  mines,  ib.  134-13^ — ~ 
Growing  feelir^  among  the  workmen  in  Belgium  against  the  employment  of  women 
underground)  Williams  423,  424. 

Confinned  opinion  of  witness  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  interfering  with  the  employ- 
ment of  women  on  the  pit  bank,  Mathews  960. 

Careful  consideration  upon  which  the  Committee  have  arrived  at  the  concluaioti  that 
the  employment  of  women  on  the  pit  bank  does  not  require  legislation,  prohibition)  or 
inierfereijce.  Rep.  iv Resolution  to  the  foregoing  effect^  ib.  x« 

Woodhoiise,  Mr.     See  Oaks  Colliery. 

Working  of  Collieries: 

Explanation  of  the  improved  system  of  working  recommended  by  witness,  Dickinson 

539-548 Way  in  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  inspector,  undler  the  present  Act, 

to  take  proceedings  by  way  of  arbitration  for  enfordna  an  improved  mode  of  working; 
expediency  of  cleirer  legislation  on  this  point,  i6»  561,  562*  632-639— —*Ihi probability 
of  any  good  resulting  from  more  freauent  inapectton  as  regards  suggestions  relative  to  the 

mode  of  working,  ib.  579-588 Witness  does  not  propose,  however,  to  fMit  it  directly 

in  ihe  power  of  the  inspector  to  enforce  any  new  system,  A.  639. 

Dissent  from  Mr.  Dickinson's  recommendation  that  the  mode  of  working  any  mine 
should  be  a  subject  of  arbitration,  Mathews  1004-1009. 

Expediency  of  a  liniitation  of  the  working  area  with  a  view  chiefly  to  efficieocy  of 

ventilation,  Jbrovgh    1168-1171 Great  safi^ty  in  the    mode   of  woiking  punsued   in 

Lancashire  and  StaiFordshire ;  doubt  as  to  its  being  in  the  end  unusually  expensive,  ib. 

1173-117^- 

Views  of  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  in  report  of  January  1867,  upon  the  question  of 
more  strinoent  provisions  for  the  adaption  of  an  improved   system  of  working,  App.  63, 

64 Proposition  for  a  limitation  of  the  area  of  coal  to  be  worked,  and  of  the  number  of 

men  to  be  at  one  time  employed  in  a  mine  working  with  one  pair  of  pit  shafis,  ib.  64. 

Grt  at  impoitance  attached  by  Mr.  Brough  to  a  limitation  of  tlie  areas  to  be  w^>rked  by 

two  or  n. ore  shafts,  u4/?p.  66 Becommendation  by  Mr.   Brough  and   Mr.  Wynne  in 

regard  to  collieries  being  arranged  and  worked  in  panels,  ib.  66,  67 Sugge^^tioQ  by 

Mr.  Wynne  ihat  not  more  than  200  acres  of  coal  should  be  worked  from  cme  pair  of  shafts, 
and  that  an  additional  shaft  should  be  provided  for  every  additional  100  acres,  ih.  67. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  employ  more  than  100  persons  in  any  mine  unless  such  mine  be  divided  into  separate 
distritrts  or  panels  in  such  mamieras  that  each  such  separate  district  or  panel  shall  have 
one  or  more  imiependant  intake  and  return  away  from  the  main  air-way  to  the  main 
retuin  or  up--cast,  Rep.  xi- — -Also,  that  in  mines  Bo  divided,  not  more  than  100  persons 
shall  be  emj^yed  in  any  separate  district  or  panel ;  but  that  power  to  dispense  with  the 
strict  and  Hamediate  application  of  this  recommendation  should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  State,  ilh 

Wynney  Thomas.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidenot). — Is  iospeclorfor  the  district  which  oomprises 

the  Talk-of-ihe-Hill  Colliery,  692,  693 Information  relative  to  tlic  composition  of  the 

jury  on  the  occasion  of  the  coioner's  inquest  after  the  ex|Josion.  at  this  ooUiary  in 

December  1866;  694-714.  794-797^ Unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  jury  at  one  period 

of  the  inquiiy,  so  that  the  coroner  considered  it  necessary  to  reprove  them,  715-729.  793. 
797^01 — ^-ITnftivourable  opinion  fbm»ed  by  witness  of  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Jobfison 
and  Ml*.  NichoUs  in  the  management  of  the  minej  desire  in  the  locality  to  exempt  the 
fomit-r  from  all  btome,  730-738.  797-800. 

Conclusion  that  the  explosion  was  owing  to  bad  management,  and  that  inspeotion 
would  not  have  guarded  against  it,  unless  the  inspector  had  paid  frequent  visi4s  aJKl  had 

been  fn  the  mine  a  week  or  so  before  the  actidettt,  738-757.  778-79.1.  802-806 G»ood 

ventilation  of  that  portion  of  the  mine  which  was  optned  whea  mspected  by  witnesft*  about 
a  year  before  the  accident,  747-749. 

Great  importance  of  practical  quahfications  in  managers,  758-761 — -^Objisctioii  to  its 
resting  with  the  inspectors  to  test  the  fitness  of  managers^  or  directly  to  ^ontcol  their 
appointment  by  meatis  of  certificates;  expediency^  however^  of  some  ciieck  in  the  matter, 

762-769 Circumstaxice  of  a  consultiuo;  engineer  having  been  appointed  to* th«  Talk- 

ofrthe-Hin  Colliery,  Mr.  Johnson  and  MK  Kicholls  being,  however,   still  contiBu^  in 

employment,  770-776 Absence  of  any  actions  for  damages  against  Mr.  NichoUs  or 

Mr«  JohnAOH^  liberality  displayed  toiMunhi  the  widows  and  orphans  Ml vottlxi  t»  hereon^ 
777.  806-808.  ..  : 

Want 
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Eeport^  1867 — continued. 

Wynne,  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Want  of  a  general  review  of  the  special  rules,  whilst  the  present  method  of  obtaining  a 

revision  is  not  satisfactory,  817-825 Important  improvement  introduced  by  witness 

into  bis  district,  it  being  now  required  that  in  all  cases  timber  props  shall  be  set  every 
six  yards ;  saving  of  forty  per  cent  of  lives  by  this  regulation,  817.  841-849.  852-860 

Sufficiency  of  ihe  present  checks  as  to  the  age  of  boys  employed   in  mines   in 

witness's  district,  the  fact  being  that  there  are  no  boys  under  twelve  now  employed, 
826-833, 

Large  saving  of  lives  if  the  special  rule  were  general  as  to  timber  props  every  six  yards, 
841-850.  855,  856— — Adequacy  of  the  present  regulations  in  regard  to  the  provision  of 

refuges  at  stated  distances,  834-840 Expediency  of  the  chartermaster  or  firemen 

b^ing  responsible  for  setting  the  props,  847,  848.  852-854 Dissent  from  the  view 

that  an  additional  number  of  inspectons  is  required,  851. 

Wynne^  Mr.     Report  of  Mr.  Wynne,  dated  2nd  February  1867,  offering  sundry  suggestions 
on  the  score  of  ventilation,  working,  &c.,  App.  66. 
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SPECIAL 


REPORT 


FROM  THB 


S  E  L  ECT    COMMITTEE 


ON 


MINES,  &c.  ASSESSMENT  BILL ; 


TOGETHER   WITH   THB 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 


AND 


MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  he  Printed, 
27  May  1867. 


331. 
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Wednesday^  Kith  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  tke  Mines,  &c  AsfiesBment  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
to  a  Select  Committee. 


Wednesday f  1st  May  1867. 


Committee  nominated  of, — 

Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Percy  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Ejiatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  KendalL 

Ikfc.  St.  Aubyn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Becords. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  LiddelL 
Lord  Eustace  Cecil. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Kekewich. 


Monday,  6th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Conmdttee,  that  they  have  power  to  inquire 
into  the  present  exemptions  from  liability  to  Local  Bates  of  different  hereditaments  other 
than  those  occupied  for  State  purposes,  whether  arising  out  of  statutory  provisions,  or  the 
decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  cuBtom,  or  usage,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  or  any  of  such  exemptions,  if  the  Committee  shall  deem  such  course  to  be 
right,  by  extendmg  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  referred  to  them. 


Monday,  27th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  leave  be  given  to  the  Committee  to  make  a  Special  Beport  to  The 
House. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  Report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  them,  to  The  Houae. 


SPECIAL  BEPOBT p.    iii 

PBOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 
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SPECIAL    REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITFEE  to  whom  the  Mihes,  &c.  Absbssment  Bill 
was  referred ;  and  who  were  instructed  "  That  they  have  power  to  inquire 
into  the  present  Exemptions  from  liability  to  Local  Rates  of  different 
Hereditaments  other  than  those  occupied  for  State  purposes,  whether  arising 
out  of  Statutory  Provisions,  or  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  or 
Custom,  or  Usage,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  Abolition  of  all  or  any 
of  such  Exemptions,  if  the  Committee  shall  deem  such  course  to  be  right, 

by  extending  the   Provisions  of  the  Bill  referred  to  them;" Have 

agreed  to  the  following  SPECIAL  REPORT : 

That  the  Committee,  having  regard  to  the  probable  length  of  the  inquiry,  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  go  into  the  other  numerous  exemptions 
from  Local  Rates  on  the  present  occasion. 


REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  on  the  Mines,  &c.  Assessment  Bill,  have 
considered  the  said  Bill,  and  taken  Evidence  thereon,  which  they  have  agreed 
to  Report  to  the  House,  and  have  gone  througk  the  Bill,  and  made  Amend- 
ments thereunto. 


321.  a  2 
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PB0CEEDIN6S  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Friday^  Srd  May  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Ejiatclibull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Percy  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Kendall. 

Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Liddefl. 


Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Lord  Eustace  CeciL 
Mr.  Henderson. 


Mr.  Pebcy  Wyndham  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday y  9th  May  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Pebot  Wyndham  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  LiddelL 

Lord  Eustace  CeciL 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Kekewich. 


Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Mr.  William  Golden  Lumley  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

The  Committee  proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the  Bill. 

Preamble  postponed. 

Clause  1. — Amendments  made. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  13M  May  1867. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 

Mr.  Pebcy  Wyndham  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  Bead. 


Mr.  Liddell. 
Lord  Eustace  Cecil. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Kekewich. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  KendaU. 


Clause  1, 
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Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
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Clause  1,  as  amended,  read. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add 
he  words,  "  Provided  always  that  no  mine  or  quarry  shall  be  assessed  unless  it  has 
een  worked  during  some  part  of  the  year  to  which  such  assessment  applies " — (Mr. 
Colvile). — Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be  there  added  ":— The  Committee  divided. 

Noes,  8. 

Lord  Greorge  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  KendaU. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mi:.  Kekewich. 

Question,  ^^  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill " — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  2,  amended^  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  3. 

Mr.  Lumley  further  examined. 

Amendments  made. — Another  amendment  proposed,  in  line  14,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  **  assessment,"  to  the  end  of  the  Clause,  m  order  to  add  the  words,  "  or  to  create  a 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  to  be  rated  during  the  continuance  of  existing  leases 
or  rights  " — (Mr.  Colvile) — ^instead  thereof. — Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  clause": — The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Villliers. 

Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugesflon. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Bead. 

Mr.  LiddelL 

Lord  Eustace  CeciL 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Kekewich. 


Noes,  4. 

Lord  George  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  Kendall. 
Mr.  Colvile. 


Another  amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words  ^^  or  leases  " 

(Lord  George  Cavendish). — Question,  ^^  That  those  words  be  there  added  " — put,  and 

€igreed  to. 

Question,  *'  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill" — put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  \Qth  May  1867. 

MEMBEBS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Pebcy  Wyndham  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Bead. 

Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Kendall. 


Clause  4,  postponed. 

Clause  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows: — "Provided  always,  that 
in  assessing  the  annual  value  of  mines  or  minerals  there  shall,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
deductions  and  allowances,  be  made  such  further  deductions  or  allowance  as  will,  so 
far  as  can  be  calculated  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral,  represent  by  accumulation 
its  original  fee-simple  value,  and  the  value  of  the  capital  expended  thereon"  — 
(Mr.  Henderson)* — Question  proposed,  "  That  this  Clause  be  now  read  a  second  time." — 
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Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  that/  to  the  end  of  Ae  Qnestion^  in 
order  to  add  the  words,  "  the  Clause  proposed  is  in  the  nature  of  an  instruction  to  the 
local  assessment  conmiittees,  and  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Committee  to  give 
any  such  instruction" — Mr.  {KnatchbulUHuaessen) — ^instead  thereof.  —  Question  put, 
^^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question:** — The  Commfttee 
divided. 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Kendall. 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 
Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Noes,  6. 

Lord  George  Cavendiah. 

Mr.  ViUiers. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil. 

Mr.  Beach. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. — Clause  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  William  Mathews  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  2  o'clock. 


Monday y  20M  May  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Pebct  Wynpham  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Georffe  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 


Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Kekewich* 
Mr.  Beach. 


Clause,  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  further  considered. 

Question  put,  "  That  this  Clause  be  added  to  the  Bill ": — The  Committee  divided^ 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Kendall. 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 
Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  LiddelL 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Noes,  5. 

Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  Beach. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  ^*  That  the  Committee  take  evidence  with  a  view  to 
show  the  present  position  of  mining  adventure  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon** — 
(Mr.  St.  Aubyn'') '.--The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  George  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Kendall. 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 
Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr,  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  Beach. 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  *^  That  the  Committee  take  evidence  with  a  view  to 
show  the  present  position  of  mining  adventure  in  the  county  of  Derby  ^' — (Lord  George 
Cavendishy—futy  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday  wex%  at  Twelve  o^clMk. 
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Thursday,  23rd  May  1867. 


MEMBERS   PBESENT: 

Mr.  Pbbcy  Wyndham  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  He&dersoiu 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Lord  George  Cayendish. 

Mr.  Richard  Davey,  a  Member  of  the  House,  Mr.  John   Taylor ^  Mr.  Edward  MiUer 
Wau,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  Colvile. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil. . 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  ViUiers. 

Mr.  EjiatchbuU-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Leeman. 


Monday,  27 tk  May  1867- 


membebs  PBESEsrr: 
Mr.  Pebcy  Wyndham  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  KendalL 
Mr.  St  Aubyn, 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Lord. Eustace  Cecil. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Bead. 


Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — "  Provided  always  that 
tif^r  the  passing  of  this  Act  no  occupier  of  any  mine  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stan- 
nary Courts  of  Dover  or  Cornwall,  or  of  the  High  Peak  Mining  Customs  and  Mineral 
•Courts  Act  (14  &  15  Vict  c.  94),  and  the  Derbyshire  Mining  Customs  and  Mineral 
Courts  Act  (15  &  16  Vict.  c.  163),  shall  be  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  to 
the  county  and  highway,  and  tiie  outer  local  rates,  and  no  assessments  shall  be  made  on 
such  mines,  otherwise  than  on  the  owner  or  owners  in  respect  of  the  rent,  royaltv,  poll,  or 
due,  reserved  to  him  or  them"— (Mr.  St  Auhyn)^ — Question  put,  That  this  Clause  be 
now  read  a  second  time  : — The  Committee  divided. 


Noes5  4. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Lord  E.  Cecil. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Lord  G.  Cav«idish.  ' 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows: — ^^ Mines  and  minerab 
by  this  Act  made  liable  to  be  rated  slall  be  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
(xovemmont  Act,  1858,  or  of  any  Local  Lnprovement  Act  in  the  same  proportion  only 
as  land  used  as  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  ground,  only  is  liable  to  be  assessed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  same  Act " — (Mr.  Leeman). 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added. 

Postponed  Clause  4,  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Lumley  further  examined. 

Clause,  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  : — **  In  the  case  of  mines 
and  minerals  let  to  a  tenant  the  rovalty  or  rent  reserved  to  the  owner  shall,  until  the  con- 
trary be  shown,  be  deemed  to  be  the  assessable  value  of  such  mines  and  minerab  ''—(Mr. 
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Leeman). — Question  put,  '*  That  this  Clause  be  now  read  a  second  time  ^ — The  Com- 
mittee divided. 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  KendaU. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Read. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  LiddelL 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Lord  Eustace  CeciL 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Villiers. 


Clause  read  a  second  time. 

Question  put.  That  this  Clause  be  added  to  the  Bill : — The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  KendaU. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Bead. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Lord  Eustace  CedL 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Ejiatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Villiers. 


Preamble  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  "  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  ^ 

Instruction  of  the  House,  6th  May  1867,  read. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  do  move  the  House  for  power  to  make  a  Special  Report. 

The  following  Special  Report,  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson: — "The  Committee^ 
having  regard  to  the  probable  length  of  the  Inquiry,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  go  into  the  other  numerous  exemptions  from  Local  Rates  on  the 
present  occasion  " — read,  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report  be  the  Special  Report  of  the  Committee  to  The  House — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Thursday,  9th  May  1867- 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Beach. 

Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil. 

Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Kekewich. 

Mr.  Kendall. 


Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Percy  Wyndham. 


The  Honourable  PERCY  S.  WYNDHAM,  in  the  Chair. 


William  Golden  Lumley,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


1.  Mr.  Villiers.^  Will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  is  the  grouna  upon  which  certain 
mines  and  minerals  are  exempt  from  local  rates ; 
which  I  may  explain  by  saying  that  we  wish  to  learn 
from  you  whether  the  exemption  has  reference  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  rate,  or  whether  it  arises 
from  any  construction  put  upon  a  statute,  showing 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  exempt  ? — Coal  mines 
are  not  exempt,  they  are  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth;  all  other  mines  claim 
exemption  on  the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  coal 
mines  are  specificaUy  mentioned,  other  mines  are 
to  be  considered  as  being  exempt.  The  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  statute  in  early  days,  now  some 
century  and  a-half  ago,  was  to  the  effect,  that 
as  coal  mines  were  mentioned,  no  other  mines 
were  rateable. 

2.  That  is  the  ground  of  their  exemption  ? — 
That  is  the  ground  of  their  exemption. 

3.  They  are  not  considered  rateable  now,  for  that 
reason  only  ? — That  is  the  ground  upon  which  they 
are  now  held  not  to  be  rateable.  I  should  wish 
to  say,  that  when  a  Committee  sat  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rating  of  mines,  on  a  former  occasion, 
I  gave,  at  much  more  len^h  than  perhaps  it  is 
necessary  now  to  do,  a  fuU  explanation  of  what 
I  understood  to  be  the  principle  of  the  law  appli- 
cable to  the  rating  of  mines,  and  of  the  exemp- 
tions of  mines.  Perhaps  I  ought  now  to  state, 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  that  this  is 
not  quite  to  be  considered  as  an  absolute  and 
clearly  decided  rule,  because  it  is  about  to  be 
questioned  in  a  court  of  law.  There  is  a  case 
now  pending  for  argument  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
courts  have  come  to  a  right  conclusion  in  exempt- 

Oi99. 


W.G. 

Lumleyf 
Esq. 


ing  metallic  mines  or  other  mines  not  being  coal 
mines.  The  object  of  the  parties  who  have 
brought  this  question  before  the  court  is  to  have, 
as  I  understand,  a  solemn  decision  on  the  subject, 
and  even  so  far  as,  if  necessary,  a  decision  of  the  9  May  1867. 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  contemplated,  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  who  have  raised  this  question,  that 
now  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  pronounced  a 
more  deliberate  opinion  as  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  late  Mersey 
Dock  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  House  of  Lords 
may  hold  that  the  ruling  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  the  courts  of  law  upon  this  subject  was 
erroneous,  and  that,  in  truth,  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  exemption. 

4.  You  have  not  had  it  brought  under  your 
attention  that  there  is  any  peculiar  difficulty  in 
rating  other  mines  than  coal  mines,  supposing 
them  not  to  be  exempt  bv  law,  have  you? — 
There  would  be  no  difficultv,  further  than  that 
the  subject  matter  of  other  mines  is  attended  with 
rather  more  risk  than  coal  mines ;  and  probably 
the  results  of  the  valuation  are  not  quite  so  easily 
obtained,  but  the  same  principle  which  applies  to 
the  mode  of  rating  coal  mines  ought  to  apply  to 
the  mode  of  rating  other  mines. 

5.  That  you  would  consider  to  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  assessment  committee,  in  what 
way  they  would  rate  those  other  mines? — No, 
not  in  their  discretion ;  they  must  be  bound  by 
the  same  rules ;  the  same  practical  rules  should 
apply  to  one  set  of  mines  as  to  the  other.  ^ 

6.  It  is  not  necessary  to  legislate  specially  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  those  other  mines  should  be 
assessed? — Not  in  the  slightest.  It  may  be  very 
rightto  lay  down  some  rule  as  to  the  mode  of  rating 
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IV.  O.       c^^^  mines,  about  which' there  has  been  lately  a 

Jjumleyy      great  deal  of  discussion.     I  believe  that  if  you 

Esq.         applied  the  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  by 

^      the  courts  for  the  rating  of  the  subject  matter  in 

9  May  1867.  similar  cases,  although  in  some  instances  there 
may  be  practical  difficulty,  yet  there  is  no  legal  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way.  There  are  cases  of  brick  works, 
for  instance,  in  which  a  similar  question  arises, 
namely,  that  the  surface  is  destroyed,  the  corpus 
of  the  estate  is  lost  and  ruined;  at  least  it  is 
converted  into  something  else ;  and  nothing  is  left 
behind  but  the  bare  soil.  There  is  a  process 
laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bencn  as  to 
how  to  proceed  to  rate  brick  works.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  rating  of  mines. 

7.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  effect 
of  declaring  that  in  future  all  mines  and  minerals 
in  England  and  Wales  should  be  Kable  to  local 
rates ;  would  they  not  be  entered  in  the  Valua- 
tion Lists  as  property  liable  to  rates,  and  would 
not  the  assessment  conmiittee  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  subjecting  them  to  payment 
accordingly?—  That  would  be  the  result,  un- 
doubtedly. 

8.  Mr.  Sclafer-Booth.']  Would  that  supersede 
the  necessity  of  going  on  with  the  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  you  referred  to  ? — 
Certainly,  because  it  would  be  a  statutory  decla- 
ration of  the  law  which  is  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  a  judicial  decision. 

9.  Mr.  St  AubynJ]  You  stated  Just  now,  that 
although  there  was  no  legal  difficulty  in  the 
assessing  of  mines,  other  than  coal  mines,  there 
would  be  a  practical  difficulty  ;  will  you  state 
what  that  practical  difficulty  would  be  ? — I  think 
the  practical  difficulties  are  these:  you  must 
take  into  consideration  the  risks  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  mine ;  you  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  capital  expended  in  the 
machinery  employed  in  raising  the  minerals. 
Due  calculations,  and  due  deductions  must  be 
made  for  all  these,  and  that  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter. Of  course  there  are  very  important  items  in 
forming  the  estimate  of  the  value.  No  doubt 
similar  items  exist  in  many  other  works  where 
the  property  is  undoubtedly  assessable,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  of  a  practical  nature 
in  assessing  railways,  in  assessing  gasworks,  and 
in  assessing  waterworks.  All  these  are  not  by 
any  means  simple  processes,  but  practical  men 
engaged  in  valuing  property  are  able  to  come  to 
a  result,  and  obtain  an  assessable  value. 

10.  Mr.  ViUters.']  They  have  been  subjects  of 
appeal,  have  they  not,  and  cases  have  been 
decided? — Such  cases  have  been,  and  are  con- 
stantly brought  before  the  courts. 

11.  Chairman.'}  Do  you  not  consider  that  the 
great  variety  of  methods  by  which  the  coal  mines 
are  assessed  in  different  parts  of  the  countrv,  is 
a  condition  almost  inseparable  from  ratine  mmes, 
owing  to  the  diversity  in  the  manner,  and  in  the 
cost  of  getting  the  coal? — ^Perhaps  so,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  think  the  variety  arose 
very  much  from  the  mode  in  which  the  assess- 
ments to  the  poor-rate  were  carried  on  in  former 
days.  It  must  be  recollected  that  for  the  most  part 
all  assessments  were  simply  and  purely  parocnial 
work ;  all  the  property  was  valued  and  assessed 
for  the  poor-rate,  only  by  the  overseers,  who  called 
in,  perhaps,  a  few  vestrymen,  and,  together  with 
them,  made  their  valuation,  proceemng  in  the 
mode  that  would  bring  about  as  much  rateable 
property  as  they  could  get  with  as  little  trouble  as 


possible.  They  proceeded  very  little  upon  prin- 
ciple, unless  there  came  a  question  of  considerable 
importance,  raising  an  appeal,  and  no  doubt  when 
the  appeal  was  raised,  more  trouble  was  taken, 
and  more  investigation  was  resorted  to,  and,  in  the 
result  more  accurate  valuations  were  obtained; 
but  now  that  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
assessment  committees,  who  are  paying  more 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  who  have  greater 
interests  involved  in  the  consideration  of  it,  I 
believe  that  the  assessment  committees  are  ob- 
taining a  much  more  correct  result  than  hereto- 
fore, and  that  if  they  are  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  proceedings  without  much  interruption,  they 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  very  imiform  decisions 
throughout  the  country, 

12.  Is  not  the  practice  of  calling  in  skilled  pro- 
fessional valuers  in  those  counties  where  coal  mmes 
exist,  on  the  increase  ? — The  assessment  com- 
mittees are  taking  that  step,  no  doubt,  because  they 
can  afford  to  pay  tor  these  valuations;  the  proceea- 
ing  is  very  expensive,  but  the  assessment  com- 
mittees representing  the  large  interest  of  the  whole 
union  can  afford  to  pay  the  costs  of  those  valuations. 
The  valuation  was  a  very  serious  expense,  indeed, 
for  single  parishes. 

13.  Mr.  ViUiers,']  They  may  pay  it  out  of  the 
common  fund  now,  may  they  not  ? — They  may 
pay  it  out  of  the  common  fund,  though  occasionall y 
they  are  able  to  throw  it  upon  a  parish  which  is 
able  to  bear  the  cost 

14.  Mr.  Henderson.']  Are  vou  aware  of  any 
uniform  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  for 
the  rating  of  coal  mines  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  say  t£at  there  is  any  general  principle. 

15.  Mr.  LiddelL']  Then  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  answer  which  you  gave  lately,  which 
you  would  perhaps  like  to  correct ;  you  saod  that 
the  principle  which  obtains  in  assessing  coal 
mines  should  apply  to  other  mines ;  now  if  you 
are  not  jet  satisfied  that  any  such  principle  has 
been  arrived  at,  that  answer  might  lead  to  mis- 
interpretation ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  about  the  principle ;  the 
principle  would  be  to  fall  back  upon  the  defi- 
nition of  rateable  value,  as  given  by  the  Paro- 
chial Assessment  Act ;  that  is  the  principle  which 
applies  to  all  rateable  hereditaments,  and  is 
applicable  to  one  kind  of  mine  as  well  as  to 
another. 

16.  CA^irrwan.]  Although  the  method  of  assess- 
ing coal  mines  varies  greatly,  I  believe,  the 
assessment  committee  generally  take  the  royalty 
paid  on  the  lease,  and  at  other  times  they  arrive 
at  it  by  supposing  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  ? 
— They  ougnt  to  suppose  a  tenant,  from  year  to 
year,  taking  the  works,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  undertaking  to  keep  them  in  their  present 
condition ;  then  upon  that  hypothesis  they  ascer- 
tain what  the  amount  of  rent  would  be  paid  by 
him,  and  that  gives  the  [gross  estimated  rental 
from  which  they  can  deduct  what  would  be  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  in  that  state,  and  the 
result  gives  the  rateable  value. 

17.  With  regard  to  coal  mines,  is  it  not  inva- 
riably the  case  that  the  occupier  is  the  person 
who  is  rated  ? — The  occupier  is  the  person  rated 
in  coal  mines. 

18.  Do  you  consider  that  the  rate  should  be 
on  the  occupier  or  not;  that  he  is  the  person  who 
should  be  rated ;  if  so,  will  you  say  why  ? — ^I 
would  rate  the  occupier  simply  because  he  is  the 
visible  person  in  possession  and  occupation  ?  he  * 
is  the  person  whom  the  overseer  uroula  naturally 
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go  to  to  obtain  the  rate  from.  That  is  the  rule 
throughout  all  property  rated;  tlie  occuj^er  is 
rated ;  the  overseer  goes  to  him  and  requires  him 
to  pay  the  rate ;  he  finds  him  on  the  spot;  he  finds 
him  in  occupation  and  possession  of  the  property, 
and  he  is  the  natural  person  to  be  applied  to.  The 
statute  of  Elizabeth  throws  the  rate  simply  upon 
the  occupier.  In  regard  to  those  mines  which 
are  rateable  now,  which  are  not  coal  mines,  lead 
mines  and  similar  kinds  of  mines  where  there  is 
a  rate  levied  upon  it,  it  is  assumed  that  the  person 
who  is  the  owner  is  really  the  occumer.  That  is 
the  w^  the  courts  have  been  able  to  get  at 
him.  fn  point  of  fact  he  does  not  occupy  the 
mine  in  the  sense  in  which  other  tenements  are 
occupied,  because  he  is  simply  ihe  owner  of  the 
mine  receiving  the  dues,  and  living,  perhaps,  far 
from  the  spot;  still  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
occupier  of  the  property  to  the  extent  of  the 
dues,  and  upon  that  gi'ound  only  have  the  courts 
been  able  to  make  hmi  liable  to  the  rates. 

19.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  or  con- 
yenient  for  the  Legislature  to  disturb  that,  con- 
sidering the  ^eat  variety  of  assessment  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  England,  and  the  number  of  mines 
paying  rates  to  the  lord  ? — When  I  was  examined 
before,  I  think  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  any 
change.  Where  you  have  the  lord  rated  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  occupies  liie  mine,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  make  any  change; 
you  may  conrader  that  he  is  still  in  occupation  of 
the  mine,  but  as  it  is  not  so  in  point  of  fact, 
perhaps  the  simpler  way  is  to  come  back  to  the 
fact,  and  look  to  the  persons  actually  occupying 
the  mine,  and  make  them  liable  in  the  same  way 
as  the  occupiers  of  any  other  tenements. 

20.  Mr.  Villiers*^  When  the  royalty  was  paid 
in  kind,  it  was  then  considered  to  be  rateable 
property,  was  it  not  ? — When  the  royalty  was 

Eaid  in  land  it  was  held  to  be  rateable  property, 
ecause  the  lord  who  received  the  dues  in  kind 
was  considered  to  be  pro  tanto  the  occupier  of 
the  soil.  The  receipt  of  a  piece  of  ore  was  con- 
sidered evidence  oi  his  occupying  the  soil,  and 
upon  that  ground  the  courts  held  that  he  was 
liable  as  t^e  occupier. 

21.  That  still  recoraised  the  exemption  of  the 
minerals  to  be  rated,  but  there  was  a  peculiar 
construction  put  upon  what  he  received  as 
royalty  being  part  of  the  soil  that  made  him 
liable? — It  was  admitted,  when  the  case  was 
last  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
that  it  was  not  by  any  means  easy  to  acquiesce 
in  the  ground  upon  which  the  courts  had  C(Hne 
to  that  conclusion,  but  the  judges  said  in  die 
court  of  error,  that  probably  if  the  subject  could 
have  been  re-considered,  free  from  the  previous 
decisions,  tiie  Court  would  have  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent decision  upon  both  points ;  in  the  first  place, 
that  metallic  mines  were  not  exempt;  and  se- 
condly, even  if  they  were  exempt,  they  could  not 
treat  the  lord  who  received  the  dues  as  the  occu- 
pier ;  but  the  decisions  having  ^one  to  the  length 
they  had  upon  those  points,  3ie  court  of  error 
refused  to  reverse  them.  They  therefore  held 
that  the  lord  who  took  the  dues  was  liable  in  the 
character  of  occupier  of  the  mines,  and  the  per- 
sons who  worked  me  metallic  mines  were  exempt 
because  the  metallic  mines  themselves  were 
exempt. 

22.  From  tiiat  we  may  gather  that  the  court 
of  error  did  not  treat  the  previous  decisions  of 
the  inferior  courts  with  much  respect  in  inter- 
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preting  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  as        w  q 
exempting  all  mines  other  than  coal  mines  from       lamlmj 
rating  ? — Just  so.  Em/ ' 

23.  .You  know  of  no  other  ground  why  those         

other  mines  should  be  exempt;  nothing  has  come  g  May  1867. 
before  you  which  would  make  it  difficult  or  im- 

E roper  that  they  should  be  rated  ? — No  ;  I  am 
ound  to  say  that  when  the  first  case  was  de- 
cided, if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  there 
was  an  observation  thrown  out  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  that  there  was  more  difficulty  in 
the  working  of  metallic  mines  than  in  the  work- 
ing of  coal  mines,  and  that  there  was  more  risk 
about  it,  and  therefore  it  might  be  considered 
XSobX  there  was  possibly  a  ground  for  exempting 
them,  arising  out  of  considerations  of  that  nature, 
but  the  court  actually  decided  the  case  upon  the 
pure  technical  construction  of  the  words  in  the 
Act,  and  not  upon  any  other  specific  principle. 

24.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is 
the  exact  position  of  that  case  you  referred  to  as 
likely  to  come  before  the  House  of  Lords  ? — The 
name  of  the  case  is  Crawshay  v.  Morgan  (one  of 
the  Crawshays  is  the  plaintin ) ;  it  stands  in  the 
special  paper  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  decided  in  the  next 
term. 

25.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  point 
that  will  be  raised  in  it  ? — It  is  the  dry,  naked 
point,  whether  an  ironstone  mine  is  liable  to  be 
rated. 

26.  Has  there  been  distress  ? — Tes,  they  went 
through  the  form  of  distress ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
specifd  case  which  admits  the  distress.  The  mine 
has  been  rated,  and  a  demand  has  been  made  for 
payment  of  the  rate,  and  the  rate,  of  course,  has 
been  refused ;  there  has  either  been  an  actual  war- 
rant of  distress,  or  it  is  admitted ;  the  process  has 
been  served,  and  upon  that  a  case  has  been  stated 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
upon  the  dry  point  whether  an  ironstone  mine  is 
liable  to  be  rated. 

27.  What  would  be  the  next  step,  supposing 
the  parties  were  not  satisfied  with  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  could  they  then 
go  to  the  House  of  Lords  ? — They  would  go  to 
die  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  first,  and  then 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

28.  Was  that  the  course  taken  in  the  Mersey 
Dock  cases  ? — It  was :  in  the  Mersey  Dock  cases 
the  parties  w^nt  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  the  first  instance ;  from  there  to  the  Exchequer 
Chamber ;  and  Arom  the  Exchequer  Chamber  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

29.  You  do  not  know  further  about  that  case, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  would  be  stopped 
at  once  if  we  proceed  with  this  Bill ;  you  do  not 
know  any  of  the  particular  of  the  parties  to  the 
case  ? — 1  do  not  know  that ;  I  believe  that  they  are 
aware  of  this  Bill ;  they  have  had  notice  of  it. 
They  have  not  taken  it  out  of  the  paper,  although, 
I  presume,  they  are  aware  of  this  Bill,  and  aware 
01  the  sitting  of  this  Committee.  I  have  not  been 
in  correspondence  with  the  guardians  since  the 
Bill  was  read  the  second  time ;  previous  to  that  I 
had  had  some  intimation  on  the  subject.  I  com- 
municated with  the  clerk  of  the  union,  and 
learnt  from  him  the  state  the  case  was  in. 

30.  What  would  be  the  soonest  that  that  case 
could  be  decided  supposing  it  was  taken  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  the  other  case  you  have  men- 
tioned was  taken  ? — I  think  the  Mersey  Docks 
case  took  somewhere  about  six  years.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  money  at  stake  thfsre,  and  a  great 
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deal  of  interest  was  felt  in  it.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Lords  took  a  whole  year  after 
they  had  got  the  decision  of  the  judges  before 
they  gave  their  own  decision. 
9  May  1867.  31.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  either  to  the  unions 
or  to  the  parties  affected,  to  have  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  than  to  have  an  Act  declaring  what 
the  law  is? — No;  I  think  if  you  could  pass  a 
declaratory  Act  it  would  be  most  satisfactory ;  it 
would  save  expense,  and  save  irritation  in  the 
district ;  it  would  settle  the  matter  loug  before 
a  judicial  decision  can  be  pronounced. 

32.  Chairman.^  There  have  been  attempts  be- 
fore made  in  the  courts  of  law  to  overthrow  Lord 
Mansfield's  decision,  by  which  all  mines  other 
than  coal  mines  are  exempt,  or  to  overthrow 
Lord  Mansfield's  decision  of  1776? — A  great 
many,  cases  have  been  brought  forward,  but 
they  have  been  brought  forward  upon  dif- 
ferent grounds ;  and  as  I  say,  one  of  them  has 
at  last  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Lord  Mans- 
field's decision  to  some  extent  in  rendering  the 
lord  liable  for  his  dues ;  that  was  a  later  deci- 
sion ;  it  was  several  years  after  the  decision  on 
the  other  point. 

33.  Mr.  Vllliers.']  There  have  been  other  cases 
like  the  Mersey  Docks  case,  also  brought  before 
the  courts  after  Lord  Mansfield's  decision.  I 
think  it  was  Lord  Mansfield  who  decided  the 
original  case  having  reference  to  beneficial  occu- 
pation ? — No,  it  was  not  Lord  Mansfield's  deci- 
sion, it  was  Lord  Kenyon's  decision  upon  the 
canal  case ;  there  was  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  charitable  institutions. 

34.  There  have  been  questions  raised  in  the 
courts  after  that  decision,  in  which  the  original 
judmient  was  confirmed,  1  think  ? — There  have, 
at  least  there  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
original  principle  has  been  confirmed. 

35.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth.']  Then  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  allegation  of  the  words  in  the 
preamble :  ^^  Whereas  it  has  been  held  by  the 
courts  of  law,  that  mines,  other  than  coal  mines, 
are  not  liable  to  berated"? — Certainly  not;  that 
is  quite  true. 

36.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it? — No;  that 
has  been  decided  over  and  over  again. 

37.  Mr.  Henderson.']  You  stated  just  now  that 
the  lord  had  been  held  to  be  liable  to  be  rated 
upon  the  minerals  when  he  had  received  his  rent 
in  kind  ? — Yes. 

38.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  if  he  can  change  his 
rent  in  kind  into  a  money  rate,  he  is  no  longer 
liable  ? — That  is  quite  true,  and  that  course  has 
been  resorted  to  very  much. 

39.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  when  the  mines 
consist  of  workings  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  where 
there  is  no  heading  and  no  shaft,  they  are  liable  ? 
— Yes,  open  workmgs  are  always  liable. 

40.  But  when  there  is  a  shaft  put  down,  ex- 
tending into  the  earth,  they  are  no  longer  liable? 
— It  is  so. 

41.  You  also  stated  that  some  particular 
decision  Jiad  been  arrived  at  in  the  way  of  rating 
brick-works  ? — Yes. 

42.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what 
was  the  conclusion  in  that  case,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  that  decision  ? — I  think  I  have  got  it 
set  out  in  a  little  book  I  have  here. 

43.  The  object  of  my  enquiry  is  to  ascertain 
whelter  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  restoration  of  the  corptis? — I  think  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  if  I  were  to  take  another 


opportunity  of  bringing  before  the  Committee 
the  report  of  the  case ;  I  have  got  a  summary  of 
it,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  fuU  to  elucidate  the 
precise  question  which  is  now  put.  I  should  like 
to  refer  the  Committee  to  the  case  itself.  But 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  now  to  quote  from  a 
passage  in  a  little  book  of  my  own.  ( The  Wit- 
ness read  the  following  passage  from  Lumley  on 
the  Parochial  Assessment  Act,  5th  edit*,  p.  36.) 
"  In  many  cases  the  subject  of  the  occupation 
is  destroyed  by  the  use  thereof.  It  is  so  in 
coal  mines  which  are  worked,  in  brick  fields^ 
stone  quarries,  or  chalk  pits.  Here,  however, 
an  estimate  must  be  made  of  the  proper  rent 
which  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  right  of  so  con- 
suming and  destroymg  the  soil.  Such  rent,  of 
course,  ceases  to  be  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
value  when  the  property  has  been  exhausted  by 
the  process  of  mining,  brick-making,  or  lime* 
burning.  Where  the  rent  is  paid  in  the  shape 
of  a  royalty,  being  a  payment  calculated  upon 
specified  quantities  of  the  soil  raised,  or  of  bncks 
made,  it  affords  a  criterion  upon  which  the  value 
of  the  property  may  be  estimated,  and  the  same 
may  be  properly  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
year  for  which  the  rate  is  made.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  royalty  which  is  fixed  by  the  lease 
may  form  a  proper  basis  of  calculation  for  the 
rate,  still  it  is  open  to  consideration  whether, 
with  reference  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  uncertainty  of  the  market,  or  other- 
wise, the  royalty  so  estimated  do  or  do  not 
exceed  the  rent  which  would  be  paid  by  a  tenant 
who  should  then  take  the  land ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  royalty  agreed  upon  be  adequate  or 
excessive  with  reference  to  the  value  in  the  par- 
ticular year."  I  refer  to  the  case  of  The  Queen 
V.  Westbrook,  reported  in  the  10th  volume  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Keports,  page  178 ;  which  is  the 
decision  in  the  brickfields  case. 

44.  Mr.  KnatchhulUHugessenJ]  With  respect 
to  the  beginning  of  your  examination,  in  wnich 
vou  stated  that  there  were  practical  difficulties 
m  rating  mines  other  than  coal  mines,  which  are 
at  present  exempt ;  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether 
those  practical  difficulties  would  not  vary  in  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  according  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  mines  to  be  rated  ?— They  would, 
certainly. 

45.  Then,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  define  by 
legislation  any  particular  method  or  principle 
which  could  be  generally  applied  to  such  mines  T 
— I  think  not,  because  the  difficulties  I  referred 
to  are  only  practical  difficulties,  which  would  be 
ascertained,  as  matters  of  fact,  by  the  surveyors 
or  valuers.  They  might  have  more  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  from  the  facts  of  a  particular  case 
what  the  result  should  be  ;  but,  in  point  of  law, 
there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  m  expressing 
the  rateability  of  one  species  of  hereditament 
than  of  the  other. 

46.  Would  it  not  be  unnecessary  to  make  any 
further  definition  of  any  principle  of  rating  than 
that  which  at  present  exists? — Certainly  there 
would  be  no  necessitv  to  do  more  than  to  say 
that  all  mines  should  be  rated. 

47.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  it  might  be  safely 
left  to  the  assessment  committees  to  determine 
the  particular  method  of  rating  mines,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities  ? — I  think  so. 

48.  Mr.  Colvile.']  In  the  event  of  clause  1  be- 
ing passed  simply  with  these  words,  *^  from  and 
after  the  Ist  of  October  next,  mines  and  minerala 
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of  every  description  in  England  and  Wales  shall 
be  liable  to  be  rated  to  local  rates,"  would  the 
local  rates  now  paid  by  the  lord  in  certain  counties 
in  consequence  of  the  dues  being  paid  in  kind  (as 
is  the  case  in  Derbyshire),  have  in  future  to  be 
paid  by  the  occupier? — I  think  the  occupier 
would  then  pay  a  portion;  probably  the  lord 
would  still  be  Uable  for  his  dues  as  occupier  of 
the  dues.  He  is  now  rated,  because  he  "  occu- 
pies," as  it  is  termed,  the  mine  to  that  extent, 
and  therefore  to  that  extent  he  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  still  occupying  the  mine  ;  but  the 
adventurers,  or  other  persons  working  the  mine, 
would  then  become  liable  under  those  words  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  occupied.  I  apprehend 
that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  enactment  if 
it  were  passed  in  this  way.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  courts  might  come  to  another  conclusion,  and 
say,  "  After  all  the  lord  has  no  occupation  at 
all,  and  it  was  a  mistake  ever  to  treat  hun  as  the 
occupier ;  in  future  he  is  no  longer  to  be  treated 
as  such. 

49.  In  your  opinion,  the  effect  would  be  to 
throw  a  burden  upon  the  occupier  which  he  does 
not  now  bear  ? — Certainly  it  would  ;  it  would 
take  away  the  exemption  which  he  now  possesses, 
unquestionably. 

50.  Chairman.^  In  fact,  it  would  bring  about 
a  double  assessment,  as  I  understand  you  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  bring  about  a  double 
assessment.  Assuming  that  I  am  right  in  the 
construction  which  would  be  put  upon  it,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  lord  would  be  rated;  that 
would  be  only  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  value ; 
and  then  for  the  other  portion  of  the  value  the 
adventurers  or  persons  working  the  mines  would 
be  liable.  You  would  not  have  a  double  assess- 
ment of  the  same  property. 

51.  Mr.  Colvile.'j  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  would  have  a  double  assessment? — No,  not  a 
double  assessment  of  the  same  property. 

52.  Chairman.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  a  double 
assessment,  but  that  there  would  be  an  increased 
assessment? — I  think  it  would  be  considered  a 
case  of  joint  occupiers,  the  lord  occupying  a  por- 
tion, and  the  adventurers  occupying  the  rest. 

63.  Mr.  LiddelL']  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the 
lord,  at  any  moment,  by  a  private  arrangement 
with  his  tenant,  to  escape  his  liability  altogether, 
by  merely  commuting  the  rent  in  kind  to  a  money 
payment  ? — Yes.  If  there  is  a  lease  he  can  do  it 
by  a  surrender  of  the  lease,  and  entering  into  a 
fresh  lease ;  if  there  is  no  lease,  if  they  are 
merely  working  from  year  to  year,  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  give  notice  to  his  tenant  to  discon- 
tinue the  tenancy,  and  then,  of  course,  he  can 
make  a  fresh  agreement,  and  reserve  a  money 
rent  instead  of  the  dues.  But  however  appa- 
rently easy  that  may  be,  I  suppose  that  there  are 
other  considerations  than  those  of  rating,  which 
would  prevent  that  course  being  adopted;  because 
although  this  decision  has  been  given  and  acted 
upon  for  many  years,  there  are  several  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  lord  still  continues  to  be  rate- 
able. I  suppose  it  is  upon  the  ground  that  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  escape  the  rating,  still 
other  considerations  make  it  not  desirable  on  the 
part  of  the  adventurers  to  assent  to  a  money 
payment  instead  of  the  dues  in  kind. 

54.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Do  you  mean  that  royalties 
are  still  paid  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

55.  Mi.  Kendall.']  I  imderstand  from  you  that 
though  you  think  there  is  no  legal  difficulty  in 
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rating,  still,  as  you  can  estimate  the   value,  in       W,  G. 
some  instances,  such  as  iron  deposits  in  iron  mines      Lundey, 
and  hematite,  and,  as  you  know,  in  like  manner         ^^« 
in  coal  mines,  the  seams  and  so  on ;  but  as  there      ii^'*"""©/-^ 
are  some  mines  in   which  there  is  a  great  deal  9  ^^^  * 
of  capital   expended,   such  as  copper  mines  and 
lead  mines,  where  great  uncertainty  exists,  and 
where   you  cannot  for  a  moment   depend  upon 
your  vein,  for  it  may  cease  at  any  moment,  you 
find  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  prin- 
ciple  of  rating  applicable  to  all  mines ;    is  that 
your  view  ? — No,  1  do  not  say  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in   laying  down  a  principle;    there  is 
a  difficulty  in  applying  it  probably  to   certain 
cases. 

56.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  a  property  which  you  can  esti- 
mate, and  to  a  property  which  you  cannot  esti- 
mate, as  you  cannot  estimate  a  lead  or  a  copper 
mine;  I  agree  that  there  is  no  legal  difficulty, 
but  how  can  you  lay  down  a  principle  applicable 
to  all  mines !  —  Is  it  to  be  imderstood  that  it 
is  impossible  to  value  a  lead  mine  or  a  copper 
mine? 

57.  I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  no  man 
in  England  can  value  a  lead  or  a  copper  mine ; 
I  do  not^  know  whether  you  are  a  miner  ? — No, 
I  have  no  actual  experience  of  the  subject. 

58.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  us  in 
Cornwall ;  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to 
us  there.  In  hematite  mines  you  know  the  depth 
of  the  deposit,  and  you  can  calculate  almost  to  a 
dead  certainty  the  quantity  of  tons  of  ore  that 
you  can  raise  for  years  in  advance ;  you  can  do 
the  same  with  regard  to  brick  kilns,  because  you 
can  gauge  your  clay,  you  can  do  the  same  with 
some  of  the  carbonates  of  iron,  but  in  lead  and 
copper  mines  we  are  not  certain  of  our  veins  for 
an  instant ;  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to 
apply  a  principle  to  properties  which  vary  so  dis- 
tinctly as  most  of  those  mines  do  ? — If  there  is 
a  mine  actively  at  work,  whether  it  be  a  copper 
mine  or  a  lead  mine,  if  it  is  raising  ore,  why  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  value  for 
the  current  time  ?  I  do  not  know  why  you  are 
not  able  to  get  it  for  the  current  year,  or  the  cur- 
rent half-year,  when  you  lay  the  rate,  though 
probably  the  next  year  it  may  be  unproductive. 

59.  Supposing  that  I  introduce  to  your  notice 
a  property  which  cannot  be  calculated  upon  for  a 
month,  a  fortnight,  or  a  week,  is  that  a  property 
which  you  can  rate  upon  the  same  principle  as 
properties  the  produce  of  which  you  can  calculate 
upon  ? — There  may  be  a  variation  in  the  amount, 
but  there  can  be  no  variation  in  the  principle ;  it 
may  be  tha^j  one  ought  to  take  it  at  a  much  lower 
value  ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  so  uncertain  in  its  re- 
sults that  it  will  not  be  proper  to  rate  it  at  the  same 
value  as  that.which  has  a  certain  produce. 

60.  I  should  say  that  that  is  a  variation  of 
principle? — It  is  only  a  question  as  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle. 

61.  Chairman]  Was  not  the  principle  of  rating 
foimded  upon  there  being  a  beneficial  occupation? 
— A  profitable  occupation;  I  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  word  beneficial ;  it  has  led  to  several  mistakes. 
The  House  of  Lords  say  that  the  right  word  is 
**  profitable,"  that  is,  a  property  which  either  does 
produce  profit,  or  is  capable  of  producing  profit. 

62.  Then  any  description  of  property  for  which 
a  man  or  a  company  would  be  willing  to  pay  some 
fixed  rent  or  royalty  would,  to  that  extent,  be 
profitable  to  somebody  ? — I  should  say  so. 

63.  Although  they  might  have  made  a  mistake 
A  3  in 
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W.  G.       in  the  amount  of  rent  they  had  undertaken  to  pay  ? 

I^miet/,     — I  do  not  bay  that  a  man  is  bound  to  pay  upon  a 

^■?-         mistake.     If  a  man  has  made  a  mistake  ana  un- 

•""~^      dertaken  to  pay  too  large  a  rent  for  a  property, 

^  May  1807.  ^jji^gg  ii^QYQ  is  to  be  a  new  law  of  rating,  which 

perhaps  there  may  be,  he  is  not  bound  by  his 

mistake ;  at  present  he  would  not  be  bound  to 

Eay  upon  the  rent  which  in  a  moment  of  error 
e  had  agreed  to  pay. 

64.  Mr.  Bead.)  Is  there  not  a  pleasurable 
occupation  as  well  as  a  profitable  one  which  is 
rateable  ? — No,  I  do  not  recognize  a  pleasurable 
occupation  as  distinct  from  a  profitable  one ;  I 
should  suppose  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing. 

65.  What  would  a  flower  garden  be  worth? — 
It  would  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
mises to  which  it  was  attached ;  they  would  go 
altogether,  it  would  probably  tend  to  improve 
the  actual  value  of  the  house  to  which  it  was 
attached. 

66.  It  would  not  increase  the  man's  profits? — 
If  it  is  a  flower  garden  used  for  market  garden- 
ing, or  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  then  there 
would  be  some  distinction  made  with  reference 
to  the  trade  profits,  and  those  trade  profits  would 
not  be  rateuwble ;  but  with  regard  to  a  simple 
flower  garden,  that  is  a  matter  of  omaipent,  and 
would  be  rateable  for  what  anybody  would  pay 
for  a  flower-garden.  I  do  not  know  that  you 
can  get  at  any  more  definite  rule  than  that 

67.  What  is  the  profitable  occupation  of  a 
hospital  that  is  now  rated  ? — The  profit  is  what 
a  set  of  benevolent  gentlemen  would  pay  if  they 
wished  to  hire  a  building,  and  appropriate  it  to 
that  purpose.  I  apprehend  that  that  is  a  very 
good  profit  indeed  to  many  persons;  it  is  so 
practically  in  the  metropolis,  where  people  take 
nouses  and  appropriate  them  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  pay  very  good  rents  for  them.     The 

Surpose  to  which  it  is  applied    can  make    no 
ifference  in  regard  to  the  profit  from  the  build- 
ing itself. 

68.  With  regard  to  brick  fields ;  supposing  a 
man  gave  100/.  a  year  for  a  brick  field,  would 
he  be  assessed  upon  that  without  any  relation  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  corpus  ? — So  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  considered  that  that  was 
what  he  paid  for  the  right  of  consuming  the  soil, 
and  for  the  current  year  he  would  be  rateable 
upon  that,  subject  to  aivers  considerations  which 
I  have  already  referred  to  as  being  involved  in 
the  nature  of  the  works  that  are  employed  upon 
it.  There  is  a  subject  which  you  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  in  your  part  of  the  country, 
namely,  the  coprolites.  A  question  has  arisen 
upon  that,  which  I  believe  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it 
is  involved  in  the  question  of  bnck  fields. 

69.  When  iron  and  coals  are  raised  from  the 
same  shafts,  how  are  they  rated  now  ? — ^They  rate 
only  the  coal ;  they  rate  it  by  some  process  of 
taking  a  certain  tonnage,  or  they  make  a  calcu- 
lation upon  the  coal,  and  omit  altogether  the  con- 
sideration of  the  iron. 

70.  With  regard  to  a  question  put  to  you  by 
Mr.  Kendall,  no  doubt  you  know  that  there  are 
some  agricultural  lands  that  vary  very  greatly  in 
value  in  different  years ;  in  some  years  there  is 
great  loss,  and  in  others  great  profit  from  the 
same  lands? — Yes. 

71.  In  that  case  you  take  an  average  of  years  ? 
—Yes. 

72.  You  might  apply  that  principle  perhaps  to 
a  mine? — Of  course  it  would  require  a  very  care- 
ful system  of  practical  valuation  to  be  applied  to 


mineral  and  metallic  mines,  but  still  there  is  no 
absolute  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  proper 
result. 

73.  Mr.  Keketcich,']  I  believe  that  in  certain 
localities  the  mines  do  contribute  to  the  highway 
rate,  do  they  not,  on  account  of  the  injury  done 
by  their  traffic  to  the  roads? — Yes. 

74.  Do  you  know  upon  what  principle  they  are 
assessed  in  that  case  r— No,  I  do  not;  I  ara  not 
very  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  Highway 
Acts. 

75.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  royalties, 
perhaps  you  are  aware  that  originally  the  royalty 
was  determined,  either  by  the  amount  of  ore  raised 
in  its  rough  state  on  the  grass,  or  when  it  was  ready 
for  market,  or  by  the  money  payment ;  but  by  a 
decision  which  I  see  is  quoted  in  your  former  evi- 
dence it  was  changed  to  a  money  payment,  in  order 
to  exempt  the  occupier  of  a  mine  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rates ;  is  that  the  case  ? — That  is  so ;  but  as 
I  was  observing  some  time  ago,  although  tliat  was 
established  some  20  or  30  years  am,  yet  I  believe  it 
has  not  been  brought  universalrf^  into  operation, 
because  dues  are  still  received  by  the  lords,  and 
rates  are  still  levied  upon  that  pn^rty  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

76.  But  it  is  universally  the  ease  now  that 
royalty  is  paid  in  money,  is  not  it  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  case  universally ;  I  think  that 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  (I  believe 
more  especially  it  is  so  in  Derbyshire)  where  ihe 
dues  are  paid  in  tlie  shape  of  ore,  and  so  rate- 
able. 

77.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  royalty  is  a 
good  test  of  the  profit  of  a  mine  ? — It  is  one 
criterion.  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  as  a  prac- 
tical question,  whether  it  is  the  only  criterion  or 
whether  it  is  the  best  criterion ;  it  is  one  crite- 
rion, and  not  a  bad  one ;  it  does  not  represent,  I 
believe,  the  whole  value  of  the  mine,  nor  what 
ought  to  be  the  whole  rateable  value  of  the 
mine. 

78.  Could  not  you  decide  what  the  rateable 
value  of  the  mine  ought  to  be  from  the  amount 
of  royalty  paid ;  supposing,  for  instance,  that  it 
was  l-15th,  l-llth,  or  l-12th  of  the  profits? 
— No,  because  I  apprehend  that  the  overseer 
or  the  assessment  committee  are  entitled  to 
take  into  consideration-  the  value  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  expended  upon  the  mine,  as 
they  do  when  they  value  other  property. 
They  have  a  right  to  take  into  consideration 
besides  the  lord's  interest,  represented  by  the 
royalty,  the  lai^e  amount  which  has  been  ex- 
pended in  fixed  machinery  and  permanent  erec- 
tions, and  other  works  upon  the  mine,  all  of 
which  become  subject  to  assessment  in  the  hands 
of  the  adventurers,  just  as  they  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  any  private  individual  who  built  a  large 
establishment  there.  Therefore  tlie  royalty  alone 
would  not  represent  the  full  rateable  value  of  the 
mine. 

79.  Mr.  Beack."^  Greater  profits  have  been 
made  from  iron  mines,  for  instance,  than  from 
coal  mines  probably? — I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  so. 

80.  However,  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
poor  employed  in  those  mines  is  thrown  upon  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  they  pay  n(   '  * 
That  is  so. 

81.  You  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  th( 
of  the  present  system  of  rating  those 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  redressed  ?— 


ing  ? — 


anomaly 

nes,  and 

ertainly ; 

I  have 
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I  have  always  thought  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  exemption  upon  general  principles. 

82.  Mr.  St  Aubyji.!^  I  wish  to  put  one  ques- 
tion upon  a  point  which  i  think  requires  some 
clearing  up ;  1  think  I  understood  you  to  say  just 
now  that  the  principle  of  rating  was  that  it  was 
dependent  on  the  profitable  occupation  of  the 
property  ? — Yes. 

83.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  in  some 
cases  dues  are  rendered  in  kind  to  the  lord  when 
no  profit  whatever  is  being  made  from  the  mine  ? 
— There  is  a  profit  to  the  lord ;  he  must  have 
some  profit. 

84.  Dues  are  paid*  to  lie  lord  in  money  in  some 
cases,  and  in  some  cases  the  dues  are  paid  in  kind  ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  dues  are  rated  ? — Yes. 

86.  But  when  a  mine  is  being  worked  at  a  dead 
loss,  the  dues  still  continuing  to  be  paid  in  kind, 
in  what  sense  do  you  say  that  you  are  rating  upon 
a  profitable  occupation  ? —  There  is  a  profitable 
occupation,  because  the  person  who  receives  those 
dues  gets  a  profit. 

86.  That  IS,  the  lord  ?— Yes,  the  lord  gets  a 
profit ;  the  dues  are  paid  to  him  ;  it  may  be  that 
the  adventurers  are  working  the  mine  at  a  loss ; 
they  are  not  rated,  but  the  lord  who  receives  the 
dues  receives  so  much  profit;  therefore,  upon 
the  same  principle  upon  which  he  is  rated  under 
any  circumstances,  he  would  be  rated  under  those 
circumstances  also,  because  to  him  it  is  imma- 
tmaly  as  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned,  what 
the  adventurers  are  doing,  he  gets  the  same 
.amount  of  profit  whether  they  are  working  at  a 
gain  or  a  loss,  so  far  as  his  dues  are  concerned. 

87.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  a  point 
of  law :  supposing  that  this  Bill  was  passed  in  the 
Bianner  stated  just  now,  and  that  the  first  clause 
left  off  at  the  words  '*  local  rate,"  in  the  third 
line,  then  it  would  fall  to  the  duty  of  the  assess- 
ment committees  to  assess  the  mines,  I  appre- 
hend ? — It  would. 

88.  The  present  operation  of  the  law  being 
that  the  occupier  should  be  assessed,  would  it  be 
in  the  option  of  the  assessment  committee  to  rate 
the  lord? — They  would  be  obliged  to  rate  the 
CMJCupiers  of  the  mines;  so  far  as  the  adventurers 
-were  occupiers  of  the  mines,  they  would  rate 
them ;  but  they  might  be  told,  "  So  far  as  the 
dues  are  concerned,  you  must  treat  the  lord  as 
the  occupier,  and  rate  him  for  that  portion." 

89.  whether  the  dues  were  paid  in  money  or 
in  kind? — No,  not  if  they  were  paid  in  .money; 
be  would  then  not  be  an  occupier  at  all. 

90.  In  that  case  they  would  have  no  option  but 
to  rate  the  occupiers  ? — They  could  only  rate  the 
occupiers  then. 

91.  Mr.  iiAftf//.]  I  understood  you  to  say  just 
now  that  in  the  assessment  of  mines  and  quarries, 
it  is  not  sufiicient  to  take  ihe  mere  royalty  or  rent 
payable  to  the  lord,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  gross 
value,  but  you  must  take  into  account  likewise 
the  capital  employed  in  working  such  mine  ? — 
Yes. 

92.  That  is  your  (pinion  ? — ^Ycs. 

93.  That  being  so,  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  juat,  coufiidering  Ihat  this  is  an  ex- 
liaustible  property  to  make  a  reduction  in  the 
aesessment  to  replace  that  capital  at  the  end  of 
the  time  ? — I  am  hardly  prepared  to  saythat  It 
would  be  right  to  make  a  deduction  in  respect  of 
the  consumption  o£  the  capital,  and  you  must 
jDiake  an  allowance  for  that,  to  some  extent, 
because  you  are  to  make  a  (kduction  in  respect 
of  the  repairs  necessary  £or  keeping  up  ihe  pro- 
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perty  in  its  state,  to  command  the  rent ;  that  is 


Esq. 


the  general  rule  applicable  to  all  property,  and 
there  would  probably  be  a  larger  deduction  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  mines,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  capital  laid  out  in  steam  engines  or  m  fur-  9  May  1867. 
naces,  or  in  smelting  houses ;  but  as  far  as  the 
consumption  of  the  earth  itself  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  why  the 
occupiers  should  have  any  allowance  made  for 
them  in  that  respect,  because  when  the  mine  has 
been  wholly  consumed,  their  liability  to  being 
rated  would  cease ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  far 
as  the  works  are  concerned,  they  ought  to  have 
a  compensation  made  to  them  in  respect  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  up  in  the  condition 
to  allow  the  rent ;  the  hypothetical  rent  to  be 
raised  from  the  tenement,  as  it  is  then  standing. 

94.  That  is  only  the  deduction  necessary  to 
keep  the  works  in  good  order  for  the  purpose  of 
wortinff  that  particular  mine  ? — Yes. 

95.  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
it  is  not  just,  holding  that  the  capital  is  rateable, 
to  make  such  deduction  as  would  at  the  end  of 
the  period  replace  the  capital  so  expended  ?-*- 
The  capital  to  which  I  am  referring,  is  the  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  in  permanent  erections 
and  machinery,  and  works  required  to  render 
the  mine  available. 

96.  And  which  become  valueless  when  the 
mine  is  worked  out? — A  certain  allowance  should 
be  made  for  that,  of  course ;  but  then  when  the 
mine  is  worked  out  there  would  no  longer  be,  as 
I  say,  either  in  respect  of  the  mine  or  in  respect 
of  these  fixtures  and  fixed  machinery,  if  it  is 
useless,  any  rateable  property ;  and  therefore  the 
occupier  would  be  no  longer  liable  to  rates. 

97.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  say  that  you 
thought  that  a  deduction  to  replace  the  corptis, 
in  respect  of  the  mineral  itself,  is  a  just  deduc- 
tion?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that;  I  must 
have  been  misunderstood. 

98.  In  speaking  of  brick  works,  and  works  of 
a  similar  description  have  you  not  expressed  that 
opinion  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

99.  You  think  that  that  deduction  is  not  just  ? 
— No,  I  think  not ;  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  landlord,  or  the  owner  of  the  soil,  who 
loses ;  but  he  is  not  the  person  to  be  rated ;  it  is 
the  person  who  imdertakes  to  work,  to  make  the 
bricks,  or  to  consume  the  soil,  who  is  rated ;  and 
when  he  has  consumed  Ae  soil,  he  is  no  longer 
rated. 

100.  That  is  a  question  that  must  be  settled  in 
the  original  contract  between  the  landlord  and 
the  lessee  as  part  of  the  terms  of  that  contract  ? 
— Undoubtedly  the  landlord  takes  care  to  reim- 
burse himself  in  rent  for  the  destruction  of  his 
soil,  and  that  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  whjr  in  those 
cases  the  actual  rent  paid  is  not  necessarily  a  cor- 
rect criterion,  because  I  apprehend  that  rather 
more  than  the  annual  value  of  the  soil  is  paid  to 
the  lord  or  to  ike  owner  of  the  field  to  reimburse 
him  not  only  for  the  actual  annual  value,  but  for 
the  destruction  of  the  corptis  of  the  soil 

101.  Mr.  Villiers,']  In  recent  legislatioil  when 
any  fresh  charge  has  been  cast  upon  the  occupier, 
such  as  a  payment  of  rate  when  there  was  exemp- 
tion before,  and  where  there  are  existing  leases  in 
those  localities,  has  any  provision  been  made  in 
the  Acts  for  the  additional  rate  being  deducted 
from  the  rent,  or  can  tiiat  be  dome  by  the  opera- 
tion of  law  now;  supposing,  for  instance,  in  tiiis 
case  that  there  were  leases  either  for  rent  or 
rayulties,  and  that  you  now  f(»:  tiie  first  time 
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j^^  Q        subject  the  mine  to  rating,  that  rate  falling  upon 

Lundeu      ^^  occupier,  can  he  deduct  that  first  charge  from 

£gq.  '      the  rent  or  the  royalty  ? — As  far  as  this  matter  is 

concerned,  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  able  to 

Q  May  iSHj.  deduct  it  from  his  rent,  unless  there  were  some 
spiecial  stipulation  in  his  lease.  There  might  be 
a  special  provision  in  his  lease  which  would 
enable  him  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  not  very  likely  ; 
generally  speaking,  the  leases  throw  all  the  occu- 
pier's rates  and  taxes  upon  the  occupier. 

102.  A  great  number  of  places  which  were 
formerly  extra-parochial  have  been  made  liable 
of  late  years,  and  are  now  in  the  unions? — 
Yes. 

103.  Have  the  tenants  in  those  places,  for 
instance,  where  they  hold  under  lease  and  are 
now  for  the  first  time  subject  to  rates,  been  able 
to  deduct  those  rates  from  the  rent?— No. 

104.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
make  any  provision  for  that  purpose? — It  was 
not  thought  necessary  :  in  the  same  way  with  the 
small  close  parishes  included  in  the  Union  Charge- 
ability  Act,  there  has  been  a  great  variation  in 
the  incidence  of  the  rate  upon  many  such  parishes : 
the  occupiers  have  had  to  bear  the  increased  bur- 
den, unless  they  were  tenants  from  year  to  year, 
in  which  case  they  could  make  their  own  terms 
with  the  landlords. 

105.  The  result  of  the  recent  judgment  in  the 
Mersey  Dock  Case  has  been  to  alter  the  position 
of  many  institutions ;  at  least,  they  have  com- 
plained that  they  are  now  subject  to  a  charge 
which,  they  say,  almost  prevents  their  continu- 
ance ? — Yes. 

106.  And  there  is  no  provision  and  no  fresh 
legislation  to  compensate  for  that? — That  is  so. 

107.  With  regard  to  a  question  put  to  you  by 
Mr.  Liddell  upon  a  very  intricate  matter,  we 
shall  get  into  confusion  if  it  is  not  made  clear 
now :  IS  not  the  question  whether  the  committees 
should,  in  making  the  assessments,  consider  the 
loss  of  the  tenant's  capital  sunk  on  an  undertaking, 
which  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  is  gone,  an  en- 
tirely distinct  question  from  the  question  whether 
an  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  tenant  for 
the  extinction  of  the  corpus  of  the  estate  itself? 
—Yes. 

108.  The  allowance  for  the  tenant's  capital  ex- 
pended upon  the  work  and  the  proper  interest  he 
ought  to  calculate  for  that  from  year  to  year,  is 
quite  a  distinct  thiug  from  what  is  called  the  corpus 
question,  which  means  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  actual  corpus  of  the  estate  ceases  to  exist 
after  a  certain  time  i^ — Yes,  there  are  two  entirely 
distinct  propositions,  and  two  distinct  points  for 
consideration :  I  think  one  is  a  tenant's  considera- 
tion and  the  other  a  landlord's. 

109.  Mr.  Henderson.']  If  a  person  entering 
upon  a  mine  and  agreeing  for  a  lease  of  that 
mine,  say  to  last  for  15  or  20  years,  agrees  to 

Eay  for  it  by  a  certain  annual  payment,  does  not 
e  at  once  step  into  the  same  position  as  if  he 
were  the  actual  proprietor,  and  would  he  not  be 
entitled  to  anv  deduction  there  might  be  for  the 
destruction  of  the  corpus? — That  depends  upon  a 

Erinciple  upon  which  I  should  speak  with  some 
ttle  degree  of  hesitation,  as  it  is  rather  an 
abstruse  practical  question.  I  think  it  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  terms  of  his  holding, 
and  the  way  he  entered  into  his  agreement.  He 
might  agree  to  pay  a  fixed  rent  for  the  whole  of 
the  term,  and  then  at  the  commencement  he 
would  be  paying  a  much  less  rent  than  he  ought 
to  pay  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end 


of  the  term  he  would  have  to  pay  more  than  ihe 
thing  was  then  worth;  so  that  it  wonld  be  a 
question  of  bargain,  having  reference  to  the  rent 
he  pays  under  those  considerations.  Probably 
the  assessment  committee  would  know  nothing  of 
the  terms  of  his  bargain;  they  would  simply 
assess  the  value  of  the  land  or  llie  mine  as  they 
find  it. 

110.  In  commenting  on  those  coal  leases^  it  is 
generally  looked  upon  that  the  coal  is  a  purchase 
payable  by  yearly  payments  over  a  certain  term, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  ends? — Yes. 

111.  With  regard  to  the  buildings,  supposing  a 
mine  would  only  last  15  or  20  years,  and  sup- 
posing that  100,000/.  of  capital  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  it,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  when 
all  the  mine  is  worked  out,  that  100,000/.  is  not 
worth  5,000  /. ;  ought  there  not  then  to  be  some 
allowance,  in  consideration  of  the  replacement  of 
the  capital  invested  in  working  the  concern  ? — 
That  would  be  a  very  fair  and  proper  considera- 
tion, if  you  rated  stock  in  trade,  as  it  is  termed ; 
if  you  rated  persons  for  their  personal  gains  and 
profits,  it  would  be  right  enough  to  consider  that 
the  capital  was  all  lost ;  but  that  is  not  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  property  is  now  rated ;  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  the  real  value  of  the  territorial 
hereditament,  and  we  do  not  want  to  take  into 
consideration  the  capital  employed  to  carry  on 
the  working. 

112.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Liddell,  that  that  capital  was  rated  ? — No ;  the 
capital  I  referred  to  is  merely  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  permanent  erections ;  which,  indepen- 
dently of  the  value  of  the  minerals^  the  parish  has 
a  right  to  take  into  consideration.  But  so  much 
of  the  capital  as  is  involved  in  the  mere  carrying 
on  of  the  business  is  a  distinct  item  altogether, 
and  for  that  the  parish  can  have  no  right  to  an 
assessment,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  they  be 
called  upon  to  make  any  deduction  in  respect  of 
its  loss. 

113.  I  referred  to  the  capital  embarked  in  the 
buildings  to  carry  on  the  business ;  it  sometimes 
happens  that  there  are  buildings  and  machinery 
to  the  extent  of  100,000/.  ?— Yes. 

1 14.  At  the  end  of  the  time  those  buildings  and 
machinery  are  comparatively  worthless;  would 
it  be  right  and  fair,  in  your  opinion,  that  there 
should  be  a  deduction  from  the  annual  rating  in 
order  to  make  some  compensation  for  the  exhaus- 
tion, and  for  the  disappearance  of  that  capital 
altogether? — Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  the 
result  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Parochial 
Assessment  Act,  because  the  tenant  would  be 
entitled  to  have  a  deduction  equal  to  the  amount 
of  that  which  would  be  required  to  keep  tbings 
in  the  state  of  repair  in  which  they  are  at  the 
time  when  the  assessment  is  made ;  therefore  you 
deduct  a  very  large  sum,  in  the  first  instance ; 
it  may  be  that  throughout  the  whole  time  a  very 
large  sum  is  deducted.  At  the  end  of  the  term 
the  buildings  are  of  little  value,  but  the  miner 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  deduction  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  lease. 

115.  The  deduction  which  is  made  annually 
ought  to  compensate  him  at  the  end  of  the  term 
when  the  minerals  are  gone  for  the  money  spent 
in  the  erections? — Yes;  not  for  Ite  consumption 
of  minerals  but  for  that  of  the  erections. 

116.  Chairman.']  Then  the  actual  royalty  paid 
under  the  lease  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment ;  the  assessors  suppose  that  the  tenant  has 
foreseen  all  this  loss  of  capital,  the  wear  and  tear, 
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the  teams,  wagons,  and  horses  which  will  be 
used  in  working,  when  he  undertook  to  pay  the 
royalty :  is  not  that  the  case  ? — Yes,  I  take  it 
that  that  is  so. 

117.  Is  not  it  the  case  again,  that  where,  owinff 
to  a  loss  having  been  made  many  years  ago,  and 
the  royalty  not  really  representing  the  value  of 
the  mine,  and  where  in  consequence  of  that  the 
assessors  adopt  another  process,  and  suppose  a 
hypothetical  tenant  from  year  to  year,  on  arriving 
at  the  rent  which  they  suppose  him  to  give  ;  the 
practice  is  increasing  of  sclieduling  a  number  of 
these  deductions  for  working  expenses,  tenants' 
capital,  comprising  cash  capital,  value  of  teams, 
wagons,  and  horses,  and  stores,  and  5  per  cent, 
interest  allowed  on  that,  besides  20  per  cent, 
deduction  for  tenants'  profits,  and  the  renewal  of 
rolling  stock  beyond  the  ordinary  repairs  ;  is  not 
that  the  principle  adopted,  and  is  it  not  on  the 
increase  in  the  north  of  England  ? — I  think  you 
are  quoting  from  somebody. 

118.  I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Headley  ? — That 
is  applicable  to  coal  mines ;  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  practice  is  so. 

119.  And  when  they  go  upon  a  rougher  prin- 
oiple ;  a  mere  rule  of  thumb  way  of  rating,  those 
deductions  are  made  in  the  gross  ? — That  is  so,  I 
believe. 

120.  Is  not  the  complaint  that  is  made  gene- 
rally that  there  is  no  fixed  definite  rule  rather 
than  that  the  mines  are  over-assessed ;  is  the 
complaint  that  is  made  directed  to  the  allegation 
that  they  are  made  to  pay  too  much,  or  that 
tihere  is  no  strict  method  of  rating  them  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  /the  complaints  are  on  both  sides,  as 
far  as  the  north  of  England  is  concerned,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  going  on 
there  (probably  the  Committee  may  hear  a  good 
deal  about  it)  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  rateable  value  of  coal  mines  as  a  tnatter 
of  practical  surveying  and  experience. 

121.  Lord  George  CavendiskJ]  Did  I  rightly 
understand  you  to  say  that  m  the  case  of  a  mine 
-where  the  lord  is  now  assessed  in  respect  of  the 
royalty,  under  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  that 
rate  would  not  only  continue  to  be  levied,  but 
that  another  rate  might  be  levied  upon  the 
occupier  ? — I  think  the  effect  of  the  words  in  the 
first  section,  would  be  that  the  lord  would  con- 
tinue to  be  treated  as  the  occupier  pro  tanto  of  the 
mine,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he  is  rated 
now,  and  that  the  miner  would  be  rateable  in 
respect  of  the  mine  by  the  operation  of  this  new 
law. 

1 22.  That  would  in  fact  be  a  double  assess- 
ment?— Is  it  quite  a  double  assessment?  You 
have  two  subjects  of  assessment,  that  is  all.  You 
divide  the  gross  subject  of  assessment  into  two 
parts,  and  you  rate  two  different  persons  for  these 
separate  parts  ;  it  may  not  be  a  judicious  course 
of  proceeding,  and  probably  in  practice  would 
not  be  continued. 

123.  The  mine  would  be  rated  twice  over, 
would  it  not  ?—  It  would  be  only  that  different 
parts  of  the  mine  would  be  rated  separately,  it 
would  not  all  be  rated  twice  over. 

124.  The  lord  is  now  rated  upon  the  royalty  ? 
- — ^Yes,  and  therefore  the  miner  would  not  be 
rated  to  that  extent ;  the  royalty  would  be  de- 
ducted as  being  rated  in  the  hands  of  the  lord. 

125.  Mr.  KendallJ]  What  would  he  be  rated 
on,  if  not  on  the  royalty  ? — Upon  the  dues,  what- 
ever they  were  worth,  the  lord  would  be  rated ; 
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and  the  miners  would  be  rated  upon  the  rest  of 
the  mine. 


W.  G. 

Lumlei/f 

Esq* 

126.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  rest  of  the         1. 

mine  ? — The  rest  of  what  is  raised  from  the  mine ;   9  May  1 867. 
what  it  would  be  I  cannot  venture  to  say. 

127.  Mr.  St.Aubyn.']  The  profits  ?— Not  abso- 
lutely the  profits. 

128.  Mr.  Kendall']  Upon  the  other  ore  ? — 
Upon  the  other  ore,  upon  the  value  of  their  fixed 
machinery,  and  upon  the  value  of  their  fixed 
buildings. 

129.  You  gave  an  opinion,  as  I  understood, 
that  in  Derbyshire  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  rating  the  occupiers  under  the  present  system 
of  working,  but  according  to  what  you  say  now, 
supposing  this  Bill  were  passed  for  rating  mines, 
and  a  lease  was  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the 
payment  should  be  in  kind,  then  actually  the  lord 
would  be  the  occupier  ? — That  is  the  law  now. 

130.  That  would  remove  the  difficulty  ?— Pro- 
bably that  might  be  the  result ;  it  is  very  possible 
that  it  might  be  said  in  that  particular  case,  that 
the  lord  is  the  only  person  who  occupies. 

131.  I  am  anxious  to  take  away  the  difficulties 
if  I  can.  As  I  understand  from  you,  in  any  case 
where  it  shall  so  happen  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  rate  the  occupier,  seeing  that  the 
occupier  is  a  man  of  very  small  capital  indeed,  a 
very  small  proprietor ;  in  that  case,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  difficulty,  the  only  thing  necessary 
would  be  that  the  lord  himself  should  have  his 
lease  so  drawn  that  the  payment  shall  be  in  kind; 
then  the  lord  would  be  the  occupier  instead  of  the 
miner,  who  is  the  real  occupier  ? — This  Bill  is 
not  framed  in  that  way  ;  it  is  not  left  so  briefly  as 
that,  because  it  goes  on  to  provide,  as  I  should 
have  expected  it  would,  in  what  way  the  mines 
are  to  be  liable  to  the  rates,  because  it  goes  on  to 
say,  "  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent, 
so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  in  which  and 
to  which  coal  mines  are  liable  to  be  rated  to  local 
rates,^'  so  that  it  provides  for  the  mode  in  which 
the  mines  are  to  be  rated.  I  find  that  the  clause 
is  so  framed. 

132.  Mr.  Sclater-BoothJ]  I  should  like  to  ask 
your  opinion  whether  the  words  you  have  just 
quoted  are  necessary  to  this  Bill  or  not ;  whether 
looking  to  the  increasing  experience  and  intelli- 
gence of  assessment  committees,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  leave  the  Bill  in  a  simply  declaratory  form, 
without  quoting  the  precedent  of  coal  mines  as  the 
mode  in  which  other  mines  were  to  be  rated  ? — 
I  think  it  might  be  left  to  the  assessment  com- 
mittees; they  would  have  to  fall  back  upon 
professional  advisers  and  practical  men ;  they 
would  learn  from  this  clause  that  these  mines  are 
to  be  rateable,  and  then  they  would  find  out  the 
best  means  of  rating  them ;  they  would  refer  to 
practical  persons  in  their  own  neighbourhood  to 
give  them  the  rateable  value. 

133.  Mr.  Kendall]  With  regard  to  the  corpus^ 
you  admit  that  the  royalty  is  the  basis  of  the 
assessment ;  then  I  hold  for  one,  that  there  are 
two  fees,  the  surface  fee,  and  the  underground 
fee,  and  that  the  royalty  is  nothing  more  than 
the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  underground  fee, 
because  it  is  exhausted  in  a  very  few  years  ;  do 
you  think,  as  the  corpus  is  being  exhausted  every 
year,  that  the  whole  of  the  royalty  (which  in  one 
sense  is  profit)  should  be  rated  ;  should  there  not 
be  some  deduction,  because  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  a  man's  fee  every 
year  ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  has  been  considered  that 
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Ji'*  O'        some   consideration    ought    to   be   paid    to   that 

Lumlei/.      point. 
Esq.  134.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  an  idea  of  what 

~     g^      proix>rtion  should  be  allowed  for  that?— No,  I 
^        ''  cannot  carry  out  that  idea  ;   I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  be  dealt  with. 

135.  Can  yon  shew  any  distinction  at  all  be  • 
tv  en  the  sale  of  a  part  of  a  man's  surface  pro- 
].e  ty  every  year  and  a  payment  for  the  exhaustion 
of  a  part  of  his  property  underground  every  year  ? 
— There  is  a  ditiiculty,  which  arises  from  the 
CO  uts  having  come  to  the  extraordinary  decision 
th  it  the  lorawas  really  the  occupier,  when  in 
face  he  was  not  the  occupier;  it  is  a  difficulty 
which  arises  from  the  attempt  of  the  courts  to  get 
out  of  the  exemption  which  they  at  first  imposed  ; 
but  if  you  look  at  the  lord  as  the  occupier,  then 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  considera- 
rions,  which  the  Honourable  Member  has  stated 
as  to  the  rent  being,  in  fact,  a  repayment  for  that 
which  is  consumed,  should  be  taken  into  account ; 
whereas  if  you  looked  to  the  miner  only,  he  is 
not  at  all  injured  by  that  consideration  or  affected 
by  it ;  he  pays  simply  upon  that  which  he  has 
given  a  rent  for  to  raise  and  consume. 

136.  Mr.  Bead,']  Are  the  machinery  of  coal 
mines,  which  are  pumps  and  shafts,  always  as- 
sessed ? — They  ought  to  be ;  in  the  event  of  the 
property  being  duly  assessed,  which  I  assume 
that  it  is,  they  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

137.  Mr.  KekewichS]  Do  you  know  how  the 
mines  make  their  returns  for  the  income  tax  ? — 
There  are  certain  special  provisions  contained  in 
the  schedules  for  the  income  tax  which  provide 
adequately  for  that. 

138.  They  are  returned  to  special  Commis- 
sioners, are  tliey  not? — They  make  a  special  re- 
turn to  the  Commissioners,  and  there  are  provi- 
sions in  the  Income  Tax  Acts  dealing  witn  the 
case  of  mines  specially ;  I  believe  it  is  a  Parlia- 
mentary rule,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  or  a  sta- 
tutory rule  applied  to  mines ;  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  proceeds  upon  any  very  accurate  prin- 
ciple.^. 

139*  Would  not  that  be  a  criterion  of  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  mines?— I  rather  think  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  about  that,  because  the 
income  tax  rates  not  only  the  annual  profits  of 
land,  but  it  rates  the  profits  in  trade,  and  the 
whole  is  mixed  up  together  in  the  case  of  mines 
for  Imperial  taxation.  For  jmrposes  of  Imperial 
taxation  it  is  not  very  material  whether  you  get 
the  return  under  one  schedule  or  under  another 
schedule,  and  therefore  in  the  case  of  mines  the 
whole  is  brought  into  assessment  in  the  mode 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  provides ;  but  this 
is  not  wanted  in  respect  of  the  poor-rate. 

140.  You  mean  that  it  partakes  in  part  of 
Schedule  (A.)  and  in  part  of  Schedule  OD.)? — 
Partly  of  Schedule  (A.)  and  partly  oi  Sche- 
dule (D.);  and  there  are  certain  special  provi- 
sions with  regard  to  this  subject,  and  also  with 
regard  to  tlie  mode  in  which  the  return  is  to  be 
made,  Avhich  probably  would  be  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  poor-rate. 

141.  It  is  taken  on*  the  profit  of  three  years,  is 
it  not? — I  think  it  is  so;  I  only  know  that  the 
assessment  committees  are  not  allowed  to  see 
those  returns  now. 

142.  Mr.  Villiers.^  The  principle  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  woodlands  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  exem]»tion  of  mines  and  minerals,  namely, 
that  there  is  specified  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  a 


particular  wood  which  is  to  be  rated,  namely, 
saleable  under-woods,  and  upon  that  ground  the 
other  kinds  of  woo<l,  not  being  specified,  have 
been  considered  exempt  ? — That  is  the  general 
understanding  of  the  exemption. 

143.  And  that  has  been  redignised  in  the 
courts  of  justice  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
exemption  of  minerals  has  for  a  number  <>f  years  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  it  is  right  to  notice  the  pro<iress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  courts  of  law  with  regard 
to  getting  rid  of  exemptions.  In  a  very  late 
case,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  have  re- 
moved, t^)  some  extent,  even  that  exemption, 
because  an  opinion  formerly  prevailed  that  no 
woods  could  be  **  saleable  underwoods,*'  if  the 
trees  were  likely  to  be  timber  trees,  and  there- 
fore, although  timber  trees  were  planted,  and 
used  in  the  manner  which  in  other  trees  would 
produce  saleable  underwoods,  yet  inasmuch  as 
they  were  trees  that  were  ultimately  tjo  become 
timber,  it  was  thought  that  they  were  not  liable 
to  be  rated.  However,  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  a  very  late  case,  have  decided  that  there 
is  no  distinction  whatever  between  one  kind  of 
tree  and  another,  and  that  if  by  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation the  trees  are  brought  into  such  a  state  as 
to  be  available  as  saleable  underwoods,  they  are 
liable  to  be  rated,  although  if  left  to  grow  they 
would  ultimately  be  timber  trees. 

144.  Is  there  any  question  about  to  be  raised 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  this  matter,  as  there 
is  with  regard  to  minerals  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any,  because  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  limited  the  previous  exemption. 

145.  Did  not  Lord  Campbell  express  his  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  exemption,  and  give  an 
opinion  upon  one  occasion  that  the  land  ought  to 
be  rated  upon  its  value,  whether  it  might  be  grow- 
ing timber  or  grain  ? — Yes,  he  did ;  he  gave  an 
opinion  as  counsel,  but  not  a  judicial  opinion ;  it 
was  an  opinion  upon  a  case  submitted  to  him  as 
counsel,  therefore  it  is  not  a  judicial  authority. 
The  question  is  open  to  this  consideration,  but  it 
never  has  been  decided  by  a  Court  t)f  Appeal; 
the  question  has  only  been  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  whether  the  proper  construc- 
tion has  been  put  upon  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
with  reference  to  timber  trees. 

146.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  that  is 
adopted  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

147.  There  the  growing  timber  is  rateable,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

148.  Will  you,  shortly,  state  the  principle  on 
which  they  do  rate  growing  timber  in  Scotland  ? 
— I  think  the  principle  is  that  it  is  rated  as  though 
the  land  covered  with  timber  trees  were  meadow 
land.  I  believe  they  rate  the  woods  as  though 
they  were  meadows.  That  I  understand  to  be 
the  principle  which  is  laid  down  by  statute. 

149    That  is  in  operation  now  in  Scotland? — 


Yes. 

150. 
growini 
think  tl 
on. 


That  shows  the  practicability  of  rating 
r  timber? — It  does.  I  do  not,  however, 
lat  it  is  exactly  a  fair  principle  to  proceed 


151.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difficulty  that  there 
is,  beyond  this  particular  construction  put  upon 
'*  saleable  underwoods,"  which  is  a  legal  difficulty 
only  in  rating  growing  timber  ? — There  is  tliis 
difficulty  :  it  is  not  very  certain  that  the  person 
who  would  have  to  pay  the  rate  is  entitled  to  a 
beneficial  occupation;  the  timber  may  be  re- 
served ;  he  may  not  be  entitled  to  sell  the  timber 
or  cut  it  down. 

152.  What 
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152.  What  you  refer  to  is  a  question  of  ar- 
rangement between  the  owner  arid  the  tenant? — 
Yes,  that  is  true ;  I  thought  the  queslion  referred 
to  that. 

1/53.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  it? — 
There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  it  whatever; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  gentleman  had  a 
large  estate,  with  a  fine  forest  upon  it,  he  could 
get  a  mnrketable  value  for  it ;  he  could  get  a  rent 
for  it;  it  might  be  taken  upon  lease,  and,  of 
course,  the  rent  of  the  property  would  be  in- 
creased with  reference  to  the  timber  trees  upon  it. 
Whether  the  value  is  obtained  for  it  ns  for  timber 
trees,  or  whether  it  must  be  treated  merely  as 
ornamental  woods,  that  is,  as  an  ornaaient  to  the 
occupation,  is  another  question, 

154.  That  is  the  question  for  the  assessment 
committee,  of  course  ? — It  might  be  a  question 
for  the  assessment  committee.  If  the  occupier 
has  the  right  to  cut  down  the  timber  at  stated 
periods,  it  probably  would  be  right  to  rate  the  land 
upon  some  system  of  annual  value  ;  but  if  he  is 
prevented  from  cutting  it  down  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  rate  the 
land  as  having  more  than  an  ornamental  value. 

155.  That  18  a  question  rather  of  the  liability 
of  a  particular  person ;  it  is  a  question  of  liability, 
not  of  the  rateability  of  the  property  ? — Yes. 

156.  Mr.  Henderson,^  Supposing  a  person  who 
had  an  estate  of  590  acres  used  as  a  sneep  farm, 
or  for  anything  of  that  kind,  chose  to  put  it  down 
in  larches  as  being  a  more  profitable  crop,  there 
is  no  reason  why  that  land  should  not  be  rated  ? 
— ^Jfot  at  all ;  the  question  of  rateability  is  one 
question,  and  the  question  of  how  much  it  ought 
to  be  rated  at  (that  is  the  amount  of  the  rateable 
value)  is  another ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  ground 
for  exemption. 

157.  Mr.  Uddell.l  But  the  assessors  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  enhanced  value  given 
to  that  land  by  being  planted  with  larches,  com- 
pared with  that  land  under  sheep  in  Scotland? — 
Ifo  ;  I  understand  that  in  Scotland  they  rate  the 
-woods,  not  altogether  on  any  particular  principle, 
but  I  think  by  the  terms  of  the  Valuation  Act  in 
Scotland  they  are  to  rate  forests  as  meadow  land. 
Whether  it  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  principle,  there 
is  a  statutory  provision  that  this  shall  be  the  pro- 
cess to  be  adopted. 

158.  Chairman.']  The  words  are,  "  What  the 
land  would  let  at  as  meadow  or  grazing  land  in 
its  natural  st^ite,  as  if  the  trees  were  not  upon 
it".^ — Yes,  that  I  understand  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple. 

159.  Mr.  KnatchbuU-HugessenJ]  Is  not  it  the 
fair  principle  in  rating  land,  in  whatever  condi- 
tion it  may  be,  to  lake  what  it  would  let  for  in  its 
then  condition  as  the  basis  of  the  rate? — Cer- 
tainly, that  is  the  principle. 

160.  Do  you  consider  it  fair,  supposing  I  have 
20  acres  standing  in  wood,  that  I  should  be  rated 
upon  the  rent  I  might  get  for  the  land  in  its  then 
condition,  or  that  it  should  be  taken  at  what  it 
might  let  for  in  some  other  condition  ? — I  think 
the  first  proposition  is  the  right  one ;  the  proper 
rule  should  be  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  wood,  what  is 
it  worth  to  let  ?"  how  much  could  be  got  for  it  I 
c^annot  say.  If  it  was  only  to  be  a  lease  of  the 
stiinding  trees  for  30  or  40  years,  probably  very 
little  rent  would  be  received  for  it ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  any  profit  was  to  be  expected  from  it, 
before  long  more  rent  would  be  payable. 

161.  Supposing  that  it  is  an  entailed  estate, 
and  that  you  are  prohibited  from   cutting  the 
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timber  ?  —  That  is  a  practical  difficulty  which 

f resents  itself  in  carrying  out  the  assessment, 
have  not  spoken  of  that 

162.  The  extent  you  go  to,  is  merely  saying 
that  it  should  not  be  exempt  ? — Yes. 

163.  Mr.  KendalW]  Take  this  case,  40  years 
ago  there  was  a  common  of  1 ,300  acres,  it  was  a 
large  waste,  part  of  it  wet,  part  of  it  dry,  and, 
on  the  average,  it  used  to  let  for,  say  5  ^.  an  acre. 
Part  of  it  is  planted,  and,  after  a  while,  it  creates 
a  shelter,  and  a  person  is  induced  to  improve 
that  part  which  is  not  planted;  he  drains  and 
encloses  it,  and,  ultimately,  that  land  which  used 
to  let  for  5  s.  an  acre,  becom  j  worth  20  s,  an 
acre.  The  plantations  have  never  been  assessed, 
they  are  now  to  be  asses.-  d ;  then  are  they  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  value  of  the  land  when  it  was 
planted,  namely,  5«.  an  acre,  or  are  they  to  be 
assessed  with  relation  to  the  land  which  has  been 
drained  and  enclosed,  and  which  is  now  worth 
20 5.  an  acre? — All  I  can  say  is,  that  they  are 
to  be  assessed  upon  their  present  state  and  con- 
dition, whatever  that  is.  If  their  present  state 
and  condition  is  an  improved  one,  they  must  be 
assessed  accordingly. 

164.  The  surrounding  land,  of  course,  is  im- 
proved, and  is  a^se^sed  accordingly ;  but  is  the 
plantation  land  to  be  assessed  upon  its  original, 
or  upon  its  improved  condition  ? — I  apprehend 
that  it  would  be  assessed  upon  its  improved 
condition.  Formerly  it  was  a  mere  row  of  trees, 
or  a  succession  of  trees  which  stood  and  protected 
nothing,  and  being  of  no  particular  advantage 
whatever,  nobody  would  give  much  for  that 
land;  but  now  you  have,  by  improving  the 
neighbourhood,  made  that  a  much  more  valuable 
protection,  and  it  is  much  more  valuable  there- 
fore to  the  owner  or  the  tenant  than  it  was 
before ;  and  if  by  that  proceeding  you  have  made 
it  more  valuable,  it  would  be  rated  at  a  higl^.er 
sum. 

165.  The  tenant  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it 
is  the  owner  who  has  the  plantation  ?  —  Is  not 
the  tenant  the  person  who  is  occupying  the 
land? 

166.  No ;  a  person  plants  largely,  and  then  he 
improves  the  other  part  of  his  estate ;  the  part  of 
the  estate  which  he  improves  is  assessed  at  a 
higher  value.  I  want  to  know,  If  now,  in  assess- 
ing his  plantations,  you  assess  that  ground 
relative  to  the  improved  ground  near',  or  do  you 
assess  it  at  what  it  was  worth  in  its  original  state, 
prior  to  its  being  planted  ? — I  think  you  assess 
the  ground  with  the  trees  upon  it,  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  that  results  from  it.  If  you  have 
made  your  wood  more  valuable  by  improving 
your  neighbourhood,  the  wood  itself  becomes 
rateable  at  a  higher  value. 

167.  Mr.  Read,]  Then  you  rate  the  land  and 
the  wood  upon  it,  both? — No,  I  rate  the  land, 
and  the  wood  goes  with  the  land.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  draAV  any  distinction  between 
the  wood  and  the  land,  taking  it  altogether;  just 
the  same  as  you  rate  a  house ;  you  do  not  talk 
of  rating  the  soil  upon  which  the  house  stands. 

168.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth.']  You  say,  what  does 
the  house  let  for? — Yes,  taking  the  house  as  it 
is,  standing  on  the  soil,  you  say  what  will  it  let 
for. 

169.  And  the  answer  to  such  a  question  in  the 
case  of  woodland,  must  depend  upon  whether  the 
tenant  who  might  take  it  was  to  have  the  power 
<rf  cutting  down  timber,  or  whether  he  was  to  take 
it  without  any  such  power? — That  is  the  way  in 
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W,  Q.       which  it  may  be  put  with  regard  to  the  tenant. 
Lwnleyy      The  supposed  tenant  who  comes  to  take  it  may 
ask  the  question,  **  What  can  I  do  with  it  ?  "  I  am 


Esq. 


^-       o^      not  quite  so  sure  that  the  overseers  have  anything 
9Mayi867.  ^^j^^ththat. 

170.  Mr.  KnatchbulUHugessen.']  Would  these 
words  at  the  end  of  the  first  clause  carry  out 
your  view,  *'  upon  the  rateable  value  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  are  grown,"  or  should' it  be  "  in 
its  then  present  condition"  ? — I  will  not  venture 
to  say  what  the  interpretation  of  those  words 
would  be. 

171.  Might  it  not  be  held  to  mean  the  value 
of  the  land  without  reference  to  its  present  con- 
dition ? — I  am  afraid,  as  it  stands  now,  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  land  will  be  but  very  small. 
It  is  held  at  the  present  moment,  that  if  you  can 
get  any  profit  under  the  trees  you  may  rate  it 
That  is  not  very  often  the  case,  but  occasionally 
it  does  occur. 

172.  Mr.  Read.']  I  think  you  said  that  woods 
were  to  be  rated  on  their  profit  or  annual  value  ? 
— Upon  their  annual  value. 

173.  But  at  the  same  time  you  said  that  vou 
could  not  rate  anything  on  account  of  its  plea- 
surable occupation? — No;  I  said  that  pleasur- 
able occupation  resolves  itself  into  profitable 
occupation,  and  therefore  you  rate  upon  .the  pro- 
fitable occupation.  There  can  be  very  little 
pleasurable  occupation  without  profit ;  it  is  not 
easy  to  dissever  diem. 

174.  How  could  you  rate  ornamental  woods? 
— A  house  with  ornamental  woods  will  let  for 
more  than  the  same  house  with  a  quantity  of 
stumps  of  trees  and  a  barren  prospect  There- 
fore you  cannot  help  taking  pleasurable  occupa- 
tion, if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  into  consideration 
in  assessing  the  profitable  occupation. 

175.  You  could  not  rate  a  beautiful  view, 
could  you  ? — You  could  not  rate  the  view  itself, 
but  you  could  rate  a  house  with  a  beautiful  view 
at  a  higher  price  than  a  house  looking  upon  a  blank 
wall,  niough  it  may  be  that  there  may  be  some 
places  where  a  house  looking  upon  a  blank  wall 
is  more  valuable  than  the  one  with  the  beautiful 
view.  All  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  property. 

176.  The  recent  decision  of  the  law  courts 
which  you  have  referred  to  is  the  Gloucestershire 
one,  is  it  not? — Yes,  the  Gloucestershire  case. 

177.  Lord  Fitzhardinge's  case  ? — Yes. 

178.  What  were  the  Targe  trees  in  that  case  ? 
— They  were  beech  mainly. 

179.  They  were  trees  which  grew  from  stools, 
were  they  not? — Yes;  they  were  planted  and 
cultivated,  and  grew  in  the  manner  which  the 
courts  of  law  have  laid  down  as  being  the  mode 
in  which  saleable  underwoods  are  to  grow.  The 
point  at  issue  was  not  upon  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  simply  upon  the  peculiar  kind  of  tree 
which  in  Gloucestershire  was  timber,  though  I 
believe  it  is  not  timber  everywhere.  The  con- 
tention was,  that  being  timber,  no  matter  how 
cultivated  or  grown,  it  was  exempt  from  rating ; 
but  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  the 
contrary ;  they  held  that,  no  matter  what  the 
kind  of  tree  was,  if  it  was  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  saleable  underwood  it  was  rateable. 

180.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  larch  poles  should  not  be  rated  in  England  ; 
did  you  mean  moral  or  legal  reason  ? — I  see  no 
reason  why  any  trees  should  be  exempt. 

181.  Are  they  exempt  now? — Larch  poles, 
I  believe,  are  now  exempt ;  I  am  not  quite  sure 


about  that ;  I  believe  that  larches  are  trees  which 
when  they  are  cut  down  do  not  grow  from  stools 
again. 

182.  Consequently,  any  landlord  •  could  take 
20  acres  out  of  a  farm  and  plant  them  with 
larches,  and  pay  no  rates  so  long  as  he  kept  them 
in  that  state  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so ;  it  is  part 
of  the  grievance  that  is  now  complained  of. 

183.  Mr.  Beach.]  In  fact,  the  principle  of  the 
Parochial  Assessment  Act,  namely,  whatever  the 
property  would  let  for  from  year  to  year  would 
apply  to  woodland  in  its  present  condition? — 
Yes,  it  w6uld  be  so. 

184.  I  think  it  should  be  clearly  defined,  be- 
cause some  people  hold  that  supposing  the  value 
of  the  adjacent  land  was,  for  instance,  20  s.  an 
acre,  without  inquiring  into  what  the  woodland 
would  bring  in,  it  should  be  put  at  20  $.  an  acre, 
because  the  adjacent  land  is  worth  20  s.  an  acre  ? 
— ^That  would  not  be  fair;  you  must  take  the 
subject  matter  as  it  is  ;  it  may  be  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  anything  like  the  value  of  the  land 
adjoining ;  on  tne  other  hand,  it  might  be  worth 
more ;  the  tenement  must  be  valued  solely  with 
reference  to  itself  and  its  accessories. 

185.  It  would  cost  a  considerable  sum  to  grub 
up  the  roots  and  improve  the  woodland  so  as  to 
make  it  equal  in  value  to  the  adjacent  land  ? — 
Certainly. 

186.  Therefore  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
assess  it  at  the  same  amount,  unless  you  took 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  value  that  was 
realized  ? — Yes.  I  always  thought  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Act  was  that  me  meadow  land 
there  was  not  land  of  the  value  that  it  is  in  this 
country ;  that  it  was  very  little  more  than  the 
lowest  pieces  of  land  it  could  be  compared  with. 

187.  The  different  circumstances  of  the  country 
might  regulate  the  decision  of  the  assessment 
committees  probably,  but  the  broad  principle  of 
the  profitable  occupation  of  the  land  in  its  present 
condition  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  assessment 
ought  it  not  ? — I  think  so. 

188.  Mr.  Kendall.]  You  say  that  it  is  to  be 
rated  according  to  its  then  value.  If  you  have  a 
plantation  which  is  not  of  the  slightest  value  in 
the  world  until  it  is  25  years  old,  you  would  take 
the  whole  of  the  value  it  would  let  for  for  its 
thinnings,  and  assess  it  for  that  without  any  deduc- 
tion for  cost  up  to  that  time  ? — Yes. 

189.  You  t^e  the  assessment  upon  the  plan- 
tation as  a  plantation  ? — If  I  am  going  to  rate  it 
for  the  present  time. 

190.  Before  it  gets  10  years  old  it  is  not  worth 
a  farthing  to  any  man  whatever,  and  therefore  it 
pays  no  rate  ? — If  it  is  of  no  value,  you  cannot 
assess  it. 

191.  That  is  your  principle? — Whether  that 
would  ever  be  the  state  of  things  is  a  different 
question.  The  question  is  whemer  a  man  would 
take  a  lease  of  it  as  tenant  from  year  to  year  as  it 
then  stands,  and  if  so,  what  he  would  pay  for  it 

192.  You  must  go  upon  some  principle;  if  you 
say  about  what  would  it  let  for  for  thinning,  dien 
I  say  you  must  go  back  a  little  earlier,  and  if  you 
like  it  upon  its  value,  for  the  first  10  or  15  years 
it  is  worth  nothing  and  pays  no  rates-  I  want  to 
have  the  principle ;  is  it  to  be  valued  according  to 
what  it  would  let  for  at  the  time  you  assessed  it  ? 
— I  did  not  understand  the  question  to  refer  to 
any  right  of  thinning  at  all,  but  to  this  simple  state, 
namely,  that  there  was  no  available  profit  to  be 
obtained  out  of  the  property  ;  if  so,  there  is  no 
rateable  value.     If  there  is  a  right  of  thinning, 
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that  introduces  a  different  element,  it  may  then 
be  worth  a  man's  while  to  pay  a  good  rent  for 
a  plantation  which  he  may  thin  dunng  a  series  of 
years. 

193.  Mr.  LiddellJ]  Are  we  to  understand  that 
everything  that  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  any 
rateable  property  adds  pro  tanto  to  its  rateable 
value  ? — Generally  speaking  that  would  be  so. 

194.  That  fact  must  be  ascertained,  I  presume, 
in  the  case  of  a  tenant,  by  his  proving  his  appre- 
ciation of  that  enjoyment  by  paying  an  enhanced 
rent  for  the  sake  of  it.  I  will  illustrate  it  in  this 
way:  according  to  your  view  a  house  with  a  tennis 
court  attached  to  it  would  bear,  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  that  additional  enjoyment,  a  higher 
rateable  value  than  it  would  otherwise  bear? — 
Yes. 

195.  Supposing  the  tenant  did  not  admit  that, 
supposing  he  was  not  a  tennis  plaver,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  an  increased  rent,  would  it  be  just 
to  take  what  another  man  might  give  in  the  shape 
of  increased  rent  for  that  place,  and  fix  the  rate- 
able value  with  reference  to  that  other  tenant  ? 
— Yes;  the  assessment  committee  (if  I  may 
refer  back  now  to  the  assessment  committee) 
will  take  the  premises  as  they  find  them.  If 
they  find  a  good  house  well  fitted  up  with  all 
the  accommc^ation  that  is  necessary  for  absolute 
use,  if  ihey  find  it  fitted  up  with  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  ornamental  use,  if  they  find  it  fitted 
up  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  luxurious  use, 
they  say  a  house  in  these  states  will  let  for  so 
much  money,  and  value  it  accordingly. 

196.  Without  any  reference  to  what  the  par- 
ticular tenant  is  paying  ? — ^Without  any  neces- 
sary reference  to  what  the  tenant  may  be  paying. 
It  is  all  very  well  if  they  can  find  out  what  he 


is  paying,  they  may  be  guided  by  that ;  if  not, 
they  must  ascertain  the  value  oi  the  property 
with  reference  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  deter- 
mine what  such  a  property,  so  provided,  would 
realize  there. 

197.  This  matter  is  arising  every  day  in  the 
assessment  of  gentlemen's  places ;  do  you  think 
that  it  is  just,  arbitrarily  to  say  a  rich  man  will 
give  so  much  for  this  house,  and  therefore  we 
will  assess  you  upon  that  assumption  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  injustice  in  it ;  you  have 
not  to  assess  him  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  you 
are  to  assess  him  upon  what  it  is  worth ;  that  is  to 
say,  what  it  is  worth  to  a  rich  man,  a  person  who 
would  be  likely  to  take  it  into  occupation.  You 
must  consider  what  the  property  is,  and  by  whom 
it  is  likely  to  be  occupied,  and  how  it  is  likely  to  be 
occupied ;  and  when  you  find  that  it  is  occupied, 
all  those  elements  give  you  a  basis  upon  which 
you  can  ascertain  the  rateable  value.  It  is  not 
because  the  house  is  so  large  that  there  are  very 
few  persons  who  can  occupy  it,  that  it  is  to  escape 
assessment,  or  that  it  is  to  be  assessed  as  a  cot- 
tage. It  is  very  likely  that  there  are  many  places 
in  the  kingdom  that  cannot  be  occupied  by  more 
than  a  very  few  individuals,  but  they  must  not 
have  those  properties  at  a  nominal  assessable 
value. 

198.  In  the  event  of  such  a  person  being  com- 
pelled to  abandon  such  a  place,  he  would  rather 
pay  a  man  to  live  in  it  probably  than  have  it 
unoccupied  ? — If  it  is  unoccupied  it  ceases  to  be 
rateable,  upon  the  ground  that  unoccupied  pro- 
perty is  not  rateable ;  but  a  person  must  not 
enjoy  valuable  property  and  say  that  it  is  more 
valuable  than  he  wants  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
decline  to  be  rated  for  it. 


w.a. 

Lumleyt 
Esq. 

9  May  1867- 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOBE  THE 


Monday,  \^th  ^iay  1867- 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Be«iclK 

Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil. 

Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Kekewich. 

Mr.  Kendall. 


Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr,  Villiere. 

Mr.  Percy  Wyndham. 


The  Hon.  PERCY  S.  WYNDHAM,   in  the  Chair. 


William  Golden  Lumley,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


W.  Q,  ^^^*    Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  clause  3 

LtmUy       ^f  ^^^  ^^''  ^  printed  would  prevent  additional 

Eiq.         assessment ;  would  the  effect  of  it  be  to  prevent 

the  occupier  being  ascL^sed   as  well  as  the  lord, 

13  May  so  that  both  shall  be  assessed  an  partners  in  joint 
1867.  occupation,  or  not?^I  think  the  effect  would  be 
to  leave  the  present  rating  upon  the  lord  as  it  is ; 
that  would  not  be  disturbed  ;  but  a  new  subject- 
matter  of  assessment  is  going  to  be  introduced, 
namely,  the  assessment  of  the  miners ;  they  will 
be  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but 
their  assessment  will  not  interfere  with  the  as- 
sessment upon  the  lord,  as  it  now  exists. 

200.  At  the  end  of  this  third  clause  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  the  following  words :  "  And  nothing 
shall  be  held  to  create  a  liability  in  respect  of  this 
mine  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  to  be  rated 
during  the  continuance  of  existing  leases  or  setts." 
I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion,  whether  or  not  you 
think  that  that  would  cause  great  injustice  to 
those  interests  it  is,  that  mines  should  be  rated  ? 
— It  would  prevent  the  benefit  of  this  Act  from 
being  obtained  as  long  as  those  setts  lasted. 

201.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  great  practical 
convenience  to  have  a  clause  in  this  JBill  pre- 
venting these  setts  being  disturbed  as  long  as 
they  last? — It  would  be  a  practical  convenience  to 
the  lessees,  but,  as  far  as  the  assessment  of  mines 
goes,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  cripple  the 
operation  of  this  Act. 

202.  Then  you  think  that  this  clause  3,  as  it 
now  stands,  would  only  prevent  the  lord's  rates 
from  being  increased ;  it  would  not  protect  the 
occupiers  of  the  mine  from  being  rated  ?—  I  think 
not. 

203.  Mr.  Knatchhull-Hugessen.']  If  the  land- 
lord only  was  rated,  the  mine  would  not  be  rated 
upon  its  full  value,  would  it  ? — Certainly  not, 
because  I  understand  the  lord  to  take  only  a 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  mine,  There  is,  besides 
that  portion,  all  the  beneficial  produce,  such  as  it 
may  be,  arising  out  of  the  capital  expended  by 
the  adventurers  upon  the  mine. 

204.  Mr.  ViUiers.'\  Do  I  not  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  occupier  is  not  protected  by  this 
clause  ? — Not  as  it  stands  now. 

205.  Then  he  would  be  liable  ? — Yes. 

206.  Then  two  assessments  would  be  collected? 
— There  would  be  two  assessments,  but  not  two 


assessments  upon  the  same  property,  because  the 
hypothesis  is  tnat  there  are  two  divisions  of  rate- 
able property,  one  rateable  in  the  hands  of  the 
lord,  and  one  rateable  in  the  hands  of  the  miner 
(that  is  supposing  they^  are  both  made  rateable). 
At  present  the  value  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
miners,  and  received  by  them,  is  not  rateable ; 
the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  make  it  rateable.  As 
the  law  stands  at  present,  the  lord  for  his  interest 
is  rateable ;  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  with 
that. 

207.  That  is,  you  rate  what  be  receives  as 
royalty  in  kind  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
rate  now. 

208.  But  what  would  you  rate  under  this 
clause,  supposing  the  occupier  to  be  rateable  ? — 
I  should  rate  on  the  assessable  value  of  the  mine 
as  worked  to  the  miners,  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  their  machinery. 

209.  You  would  not  tax  their  machinery, 
would  you  ? — I  should  take  it  into  consideration 
undoubtedly. 

210.  At  present  you  get  at  the  annual  value  of 
the  mine  by  the  royalty  received  by  the  lord  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  the  lord's  interest  is  concerned. 
That  interest  so  got  at  is  considered  to  represent 
the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
occupation,  but  it  does  not,  because  the  lord 
only  takes  something  which  compensates  him  for 
the  surrender  of  the  soil,  while  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  capital  expended  in  the  working  of 
the  mine  itself,  and  that  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee have  a  right  to  look  at 

211.  You  would  rate  the  occupier  upon  the 
rateable  value  of  the  mine,  over  and  above  what 
he  paid  to  the  owner,  taking  into  consideration 
his  machinery  ? — Yes. 

212.  Would  you  rate  the  owner  upon  the 
amount  he  received  from  the  occupier  ? — Yes  ; 
whether  he  may  not  be  entitled  to  some  deduc- 
tions, I  will  not  say ;  perhaps  he  may  be ;  but 
however  that  may  be  he  is  subject  to  the  rate 
for  so  much  of  the  value  of  the  mine  as  he 
receives.  - 

213.  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen.'l  Is  not  this  » 
your  statement,  that  if  it  is  right  to  rate  the  > 
annual  value  of  a  mine,  it  cannot  be  fair  to  tax  « 
only  that  part  of  the  value  which  goes  into  the  30 
hands  of  the  landlord,   leaving   the  other  part^dg, 

which^at 
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which  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  miners,  untaxed ; 
— That  is  the  principle  I  hold. 

214.  liord  George  Cavendish.~\  Why  then  should 
you  not,  in  the  case  of  coal-mines,  rate  the  occupier 
for  the  value  received  by  him  over  and  above  the 
royalty  or  rent  which  he  pays,  and  also  rate  the  land- 
lord for  the  rent  which  he  receives  ? — Because  we 
have  an  express  provision  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
that  we  are  to  rate  the  coal  miners  for  the  whole ; 
whereas  the  courts  of  law  ha^  e  laid  down  the  rule 
that  we  cannot  rate  the  miners  of  metallic  mines, 
though  we  can  rate  the  owner,  when  he  chooses  or 
thinks  fit  to  receive  a  royalty  in  kind.  The  distinct 
tion  arises  out  of  a  distinction  which  the  courts  of 
law  have  laid  down  in  dealing  with  this  particular 
subject-matter. 

215.  Would  it  not  be  fair,  now  that  you  are 
going  to  rate  metallic  mines,  that  you  should  put 
them  upon  the  same  footing  as  coal-mines,  and 
not  rate  both  the  owner  and  occupier? — There 
could  be  no  objection  to  adopt  the  same  rule  both 
for  coal-mines  and  for  metallic  mines.  I  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  different  system  of 
rating  metallic  mines  from  that  which  is  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  coal-mines;  but  as  the  prac- 
tice prevails  over  a  large  part  of  the  country 
to  rate  the  owner,  probably  it  would  be  found 
more  convenient  still  to  follow  that  course.  But 
the  simplest  course,  undoubtedly,  would  be  to 
say  that  metallic  mines  should  be  rated  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  coal-mines,  and  leave  the  lord 
out  of  the  question  altogether. 

216.  Mr.  Kendall.']  As  I  understand  it,  the 
object  of  this  bill  is  simply  this :  whereas  coal- 
mines are  rated,  and  whereas  metallic  mines  are, 
by  a  quibble  of  the  law  and  the  mode  of  drawing 
leases,  not  rated,  we  are  now  to  rate  not  only 
all  mines,  but  plantations  also ;  but  if,  according 
to  what  you  say  now,  you  are  to  rate  both  the 
occupiers  and  the  lord,  you  will  have  a  double 
assessment.  The  intention  evidently  was,  to  rate 
metallic  mines  just  as  you  rate  quarries  and  so  on, 
but  we  must  have  some  protection.  If  this  Bill 
passes,  and  there  is  no  protection  to  metallic 
mines,  we  shall  have  a  double  rating,  both  as 
regards  the  lords  and  as  regards  the  adven- 
turers ? — I  do  not  know  how  I  can  answer  that ; 
that  is  not  a  point  upon  which  I  can  give  evi- 
dence. 

217.  As  far  as  you  see  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
now,  do  you  see  any  protection  against  both  the 
occupier  and  the  receiver  of  the  dues  being  rated 
in  the  case  of  metallic  mines  ? — I  have  said  that 
I  think  it  will  be  so  if  the  Bill  be  left  as  it  is. 
I  think  that,  assuming  the  courts  of  law  came  to 
a  right  conclusion  beSre,  in  holding  that  the  lord 
was  the  occupier  of  the  mine,  and  that  this  rule 
or  principle  is  not  interfered  with,  that  rule  and 
principle  will  prevail  after  the  passing  of  this  Act. 
Then  this  Act  goes  further,  because  it  is  said  that 

mines  shall  be  rated,  and  therefore  the  effect  of 
that  must  be  to  set  aside  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts,  in  which  the  Courts  have  held  that  mines, 
other  than  coal  mines,  are  not  rateable ;  hence, 
whatever  the  amount  of  the  difference  (and  what 
that  would  be  I  cannot  undertake  to  say),  I  appre- 
hend that  the  lord  would  continue  to  be  rateable 
upon  his  dues,  and  the  miners  liable  to  be  rated 
for  the  mine,  whatever  value  the  AssesHnent 
Committee  could  find  over  and  above  that  paid 
by  the  lord. 

218.  There  would  be  two  assessments  instead 
of  one  ?— Yes. 

219.  Whereas  now,  in  coal  mines,  you  have  a 
0.99. 


simple  ai?sessment  upon  the  occupier,  in  metallic  fp,  q^ 
mines  you  will  have  an  assessment  upon  the  cccu-  Lumlmu 
pier  and  an  assessment  upon  the  lord  ? — Yes.  Esq. 

220.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Where  this  particular  ar-         — — 
rangement  exists? — Yes;    where  this  arrange-        13  May 
ment  exists.  1867. 

221.  Mr.  Colvile.']  You  quite  understand  that 
in  Derbyshire,  by  the  statute  of  the   14  &    15 
Vict  c.  94,  all  dues  must  be  paid  in  kind.     The 
practice  is  this :  we  pay  one-thirteenth  of  the  ore 
to  the  lord,  which  we  look  upon  as  synonymous 
with  his  rent.     Out  of  those  dues  the  lord  pays 
all  local  rates,  deducting,  as  in  land,  one-twelfth. 
Now,   vou    say,   another   assessment   will  come 
upon  the  occupier.     Practically  in    Derbyshire 
the  occupiers  are  very  small  men  indeed,  with, 
perhaps,  two   or  three  exceptions,  really  their 
only  machinery  is  a  shovel  and  pick ;  how   do 
you  propose  to  rate  a  mine  of  that  sort  upon  the 
occupier  ? — It  is  very  likely  that  the  Assessment 
Committees  who  will  have  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  would  find  that  the  whole 
rateable  value  was  already  assessed,  and  that  they 
had  got  already  the  whole  of  the  rateable  value  in 
that  which  was  paid  to  the  lord.     The  dues  re- 
served would  probably  represent  the  whole  rate- 
able value,  and  there  would  be  no  further  assess- 
ment in  those  cases.     But  supposing,  instead  of 
that,  there  are  large  adventurers  with  extensive 
machinery  and  extensive  smelting  places,  or  other 
works  upon  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  has 
been  laid  out  in  connection  with  the  mine,  both 
upon  the  surface  and  below,  independently  of  what 
the  lord  has  reserved,  then,  that  property  being 
the  subject  of  assessment,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
miners  are  liable  for  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
which  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  and  there- 
fore I  think  that  in  such  cases  the  assessment 
committees  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
rateable  property  which  will  now  be  brought  into 
assessment  over  and  above  the  dues  paid  to  the 
lord.    That  is  the  way  I  look  upon  it    Probably 
there  would  be  a  double  assessment  in  those  cases; 
but  in  Derbyshire  where  there  is  very  little  capi- 
tal expended  or  laid  out  on  the  mine,  and  where 
the  dues  are  reserved  in  the  way  stated  in  that 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  seems  to  me  most  likely 
that  the  rate  in  respect  of  the  whole  assessable 
value    is   obtained    from    the    lord,   and    there 
would  be  nothing  for  the  miners  to  pay.     Theo- 
retically, perhaps,  there  is  something ;  but  prac- 
tically it  may  turn  out  that  there  is  no  assessable 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  miners. 

222.  Mr.  Bead.]  I  think  in  all  agricultural 
land  you  take  the  rent  as  the  assessment,  that  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  rule? — It  is  not  an  abso- 
lute rule,  but  it  is  a  fair  criterion,  and  in  the 
lack  of  anything  else  to  refer  to  it  is  the  rule. 

223.  The  royalty  paid  to  the  lord  for  a  mine 
is  something  like  the  annual  rent  for  agricultural 
land,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  an  annual  rent,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  represents  the  value  of  the  thing 
in  quite  the  same  way,  as  the  rent  paid  for  agri- 
cultural land  to  the  landowner  represents  its 
value.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  of 
the  dues  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  rent  which 
is  paid  to  the  owner  of  agricultural  land.  In  the 
one  case  the  soil  is  absolutely  destroyed  for 
ever,  and  in  the  other  it  is  only  temporarily 
injured. 

224.  You  are  aware  that  the  soil  would  be  of 
very  little  use  to  the  tenant  unless  he  had  capital 
to  work  it  ? — Certainly. 

225.  You  do  not  assess  his  capital  ?— No. 

b4  226.  Then 
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W.  G.  226.  Then  why  should  you  assess  the  miners' 

JLumlei/y       capital  ? — I  would  only  assess  what  they  lay  out 

Esq.  permanently  upon  the  ground,  and  in  like  man- 

'■  ner  I  should  assess  the  capital  which  a  farmer 

13  May       j^^yg  ^^t  upon  substantial  improvements,  such  as 

^^^7*  permanent  drainage  ;  upon  that  he  is  liable  to  be 

assessed  now,  because  he  thereby  improves  the 

annual  value  of  the  farm  or  the  land. 

227.  If  I  understand  you  rightly  in  the  case 
of  mines  unless  there  was  some  building  or  ma- 
chinery, you  would  not  have  this  double  assess- 
ment ? — 1  think  it  would  very  likely  be  found 
that  there  was  no  rateable  value  in  the  hands  of 
the  miner  except  in  such  cases. 

228.  Mr.  Leeman.']  Do  you  not  think  that 
while  we  are  legislating  upon  these  matters,  it 
would  be  well  to  ensure  simplicity,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  power  of  rating  the  owners  at  all  ? — 
I  think  that  course  would  be  more  simple,  and  it 
would  be  better  in  that  respect ;  but  I  am  afraid, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  that  there  are  so  many 
interests  of  a  small  or  fluctuating  character  en- 
gaged in  these  speculative  operations,  that  there 
would  be  a  diflSculty  in  such  a  proceeding;  I 
should  certainly  be  more  satisfied  to  rate  only  the 
visible  occupier,  the  man  working  the  mine  rather 
than  the  landlord  or  owner,  but  the  objections 
which  come  from  certain  parts  of  the  country 
seem  to  me  to  be  so  strong  tiiat  it  is  not  necessary 
or  advisable  to  interfere  with  them. 

229.  By  such  a  change  you  would  bring  the 
law  more  into  accordance  with  the  ordinary  law 
of  rating,  which  is,  that  the  occupier  is  the  party 
to  be  rated  ? — That  is  so,  it  would  certainly  be 
the  most  simple  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case. 

230.  Mr.  Henderson,'}  You  say  that  it  is 
desirable  to  approximate  as  far  as  possible  the 
rating  of  these  minerals  to  that  of  coal-mines  ? — 
Yes. 

231.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  regular 
rule  of  rating  coal-mines,  is  that  you  are  only  to 
rate  the  occupier,  you  never  rate  the  lord? — 
Certainly,  the  lord  is  not  rated  in  respect  of  coal- 
mines, unless  he  is  working  them  himself. 

232.  Mr.  Kendall.']  If  I  understand  it  rightly, 
it  comes  to  this :  generally  speaking  the  occupier 
is  rated,  but  you  now  come  to  tJbe  conclusion 
from  what  you  have  heard,  that  if  instead  of  the 
occupier  being  rated  it  is  necessary  to  rate  both 
the  occupier  and  the  lord  also,  in  that  case  as 
you  think  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  be 
merely  changing  the  liability  from  the  occupier 
to  the  lord,  and  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  two 
classes  of  parties  to  be  rated,  namely  the  occu- 
pier, and  the  lord,  the  lord  would  take  the  place 
of  the  occupier  in  certain  peculiar  circumstances? 
— He  would  in  some  cases  where  there  was  no 
rateable  value  left  for  the  occupier. 

233.  If  you  are  going  to  legislate,  it  would 
not  do  to  leave  it  open  and  let  the  party  con- 
ducting the  assessment  say,  "  Here  is  a  mine 
which  I  think  I  shall  assess,  and  here  is  one 
which  I  do  not  think  I  shall  assess."  The  law 
must  be  definite.  At  present  only  one  party  is 
assessed,  in  the  case  of  coal  mines,  that  is  the 
occupier ;  but  you  have  cases  now  brought  before 
you  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  rate  the 
occupier ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Derbyshire,  and  in 
some  cases  of  mines  where  the  lord  receives  a 
dish  of  tin,  and  where  it  is,  from  some  tech- 
nical diflSculty,  impossible  to  rate  the  occupier. 
Then,  though  you  transfer  the  rating  from 
one  party  to  anothei:,  still  the  value  is  as- 
aessed;   and  it  would  be  very  desirable  not  to 


have  two  parties  assessed,  both  the  occupier  and 
the  proprietor? — AccoixUng  to  the  question,  I 
understand  that  the  occupier  cannot  be  rated; 
therefore,  in  such  a  case  there  cannot  be  t«ro 
parties  assessed. 

234.  Yes,  you  can  if  you  like.  I  gather  from 
your  evidence  that  you  will  use  discretion,  and 
that  in  some  places,  where  the  mines  were  poor, 
you  would  not  assess  the  occupiers,  and  that 
where  there  was  machinery  you  would  assess  the 
occupiers,  notwithstanding  that  the  proprietor 
was  assessed  ? — I  must  have  been  misunderstood, 
if  I  was  supposed  to  say  that  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  discretion.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
discretion,  but  this  will  practically  result  that  if 
there  is  no  assessable  value  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  miner,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
assess.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Assessment  Committees  whether 
to  assess  or  not,  but  it  wiU  be  a  matter  that  must 
be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
particular  tenement. 

235.  Will  it  not  be  very  undesirable  that  in 
one  part  of  the  country  you  shall  assess  simply 
the  occupier,  and  that  in  another  part  of  the 
country  you  shall  be  able  to  assess  the  occupier 
and  the  owner  of  the  soil? — It  is  an  incon- 
venience. 

236.  Chmrman,']  I  think  when  you  were  ex- 
amined at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Committee,  in 
reply  to  this  question:  "You  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  or  convenient  for  the  Legislature 
to  disturb  that "  (th^t  means  the  existing  assess- 
ment), "  considering  the  great  variety  ot  assess- 
ment in  diflPerent  parts  of  England,  and  the 
number  of  mines  paying  rates  to  the  law  ?  "  you 
said,  "  When  I  was  examined  before,  I  think  I 
expressed  my  opinion  that  I  did  not  think  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  any  change.** 
You  are  of  that  opinion  now  ? — Certamly. 

237.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  you  do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  to  change  the  rate  from 
the  lord,  and  impose  it  upon  the  occupier,  or  that 
it  would  not  be  right  to  rate  them  both  as  joint 
occupiers  ?  —  No ;  I  think,  from  what  I  have 
understood  to  be  the  state  of  things,  that  there 
are  so  msmy  interests  involved  in  the  question, 
that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  leave  this  prac- 
tice as  it  is  than  to  disturb  it ;  but  of  course,  as 
regards  simplicity  in  rating,  it  would  be  better  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

238.  Do  you  think  that  the  reason  which  led 
you  to  consider  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
disturb  it  would  be  sufl&ciently  met  by  enacting 
that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  sett ;  or  do  you  think  it 
would  be  right  and  fair,  as  Mr.  Colvile  proposes, 
to  make  the  assessment  perpetual,  so  that  the 
overseers  should  never  be  able  to  alter  the  assess- 
ment so  long  as  the  lord  or  owner  U  assessed  to 
the  local  rates.  Do  you  think  that  this  clause 
would  meet  it :  "  Provided  also,  that  where  at 
the  passing  of  this  Act  any  lord  or  owner  of  a 
mine  is  assessed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  highway, 
county,  and  other  local  rates,  in  respect  of  such 
mine,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  disturb 
such  assessment  or  to  create  a  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  occupier  to  be  rated  during  the  continuance 
of  existing  leases  "? — That  is  not  exactly  tlie  point 
which  I  was  considering  before,  nor,  as  I  under- 
stood the  question,  was  it  the  point  referred  to 
me  on  the  last  occasion  when  1  was  examined, 
because,  as  I  understand  this  clause  as  read  to 
me,  it  woidd  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
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operation  of  this  Act  altogether  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  setts  or  leases.  I  understood 
the  question  before,  both  to-day  and  the  other  day, 
to  be  simply  this,  whether  so  much  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  as  rates  the  lord  in  respect  of 
the  dues  that  he  takes  should  be  disturbed ;  I  say 
I  i¥Ould  not  disturb  that  arrangemelht.  Then  there 
is  another  question  arising,  but  shall  any  assess- 
ment be  laid  upon  the  present  miners,  in  respect 
of  their  interest  over  and  above  the  lord's  ?  That 
as  a  question  rather  of  discretion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  reference  to  existing  in- 
terests. 

239.  Surely  your  objection  resolves  itself  into 
a  question,  which  should  be  decided  by  the  asses- 
sors, as  to  whether  they  should  diisturb  this 
assessment  or  not  ? — No,  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee would  be  bound  to  follow  the  law  as  it  is 
now,  namely,  to  rate  the  lord  in  respect  of  his 
dues ;  that  is  all  they  can  do ;  they  are  bound  to 
follow  that.  Now  they  get  as  much  assessable 
value  out  of  the  mine  as  they  can  in  respect  of 
fM>  much  of  that  value  as  is  represented  by  the  dues. 
But  in  addition  to  that  cnai^e,  it  is  proposed 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  persons  who  work  the 
mines  in  respect  of  their  interest ;  and  the  Assess- 
ment Committee  will  have  to  consider  what  that 
amounted  to.  In  some  instances  it  will  amount, 
I  believe,  to  a  very  small  matter,  so  small  indeed 
as  not  to  be  worth  notice ;  but  in  other  cases  it 
will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  produce  a 
great  results  But  now  it  is  said  by  this  clause, 
which  the  Chairman  has  read  to  me,  that  the 
existing  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  disturbed  as 
long  as  the  present  leases  or  setts  continue.  In 
that  case  the  rateable  value  which  might  have 
been  obtained  from  the  miners  will  not  be  ob- 
tained during  that  period  from  anybody,  and  this 
Act  would  cease  to  be  of  use  to  tnat  extent. 

240.  Then  you  do  not  carry  your  objection  to 
disturbing  the  existing  law  of  rating  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sayinff  that  you  wish  to  save  the  occupiers 
of  the  mine  from  being  rated  too  ? — No.  If  you 
are  now  going  to  rate  mines  generally,  there  is 
no  reason,  that  I  can  see,  why,  in  the  case  where 
mines  are  partly  assessed  in  the  name  of  the  lord 
already  in  respect  of  the  dues,  the  miners  are  not 
to  be  assessed  in  respect  of  the  residue  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  mine. 

241.  Andy  on  think  that  the  3rd  clause,  as  it 
stands  in  tne  Bill,  without  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  lord  from 
increased  rating,  and  would  carry  out  the  object 
you  have  in  view  ? — ^This  clause,  as  it  stands  in 
the  Bill,  would,  I  apprehend,  leave  the  lord  rate- 
able as  he  is,  and  so  far  as  his  interests  are  con- 
cerned there  would  be  no  disturbance  of  his 
assessment 

242.  That  would  fulfil  all  that  you  thmk  would 
be  desirable  ? — It  does  so. 

243.  Mv.  ViUiers.^  If  I  understand  it  rightiy, 
the  lord  is  liable  under  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — No,  not  imder  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  under  the  interpretations  which  the 
courts  of  law  have  put  upon  the  Statute  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

244.  Mr.  Colvile.']  In  Derbyshire,  by  a  special 
statute,  we  are  bound  to  pay  our  dues  in  kind, 
and  therefore  we  are  rateable? — Dues  paid  in 
kind  are  rateable. 

245.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Being  paid  in  that  way, 
they  do  not  fall  under  the  construction  put  by  the 
courts  of  law  upon  the  Act  of  Elizabeth? — I 
do  not  understand  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 

0.99. 


applicable  to  Derbyshire  contains  any  expres  pro-        pp^  q^ 
vision  upon  the  subject  of  rating  at  all.  LumUu 

246.  Mr.  Colvile.^  It  is  silent  upon  the  ques-         Esq. 

tion  of  rating,  but  it  makes  us  pay  our  dues  in 

kind,  and  therefore  we  come  under  the  decision       13  May 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Bowles  v.  Gell,         1867. 
in  1762? — Yes;  but  the  lord  is  rated,  not  the 

miner. 

247.  Mr.  ViWers.']  This  question  must  have 
been  raised  in  the  case  of  collieries? — No;  it 
does  not  arise  in  tiie  collieries  at  all,  because  no 
distinction  exists  there ;  the  occupiers  of  the  col- 
lieries are  rated.  It  arises  out  of  the  construc- 
tion of  tiie  courts  of  law  as  to  who  is  an  occupier 
of  land  in  respect  of  the  mine.  The  courts  of 
law  held  that  the  lord  is  the  occupier  of  the  mine 
when  he  takes  the  ore,  and  therefore  he  is  rate- 
able as  tiie  occupier  of  the  land.  The  question 
is,  whether  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed  in 
the  way  in  which  this  Bill  is  drawn,  he  'will  not 
be  left  still  in  the  position  of  an  occupier  of  land, 
and  liable  therefore  as  he  was  heretofore,  to  pay 
rates  upon  that  occupation.  I  apprehend,  as  far 
as  I  understand  the  Bill,  as  it  is  framed,  that 
this  would  be  the  result  if  it  passes  into  a  law. 

248.  But  there  has  been  no  exemption  when 
royalties  have  been  paid  .in  kind ;  what  we  find 
is,  that  those  other  mines  have  not  been  paid 
upon,  because  the  lords  do  not  receive  the  roy- 
alties in  kind,  but  wherever  they  have,  there 
has  been  no  exemption  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  courts  ? — There  is  no  exemption  of 
the  owner  of  the  mine ;  he  is  liable,  but  not  the 
miner. 

249.  Mr.  Kendall.']  Of  course  the  object  of 
the  Committee  is  to  put  all  mines  upon  the  same 
fair  footing,  but  supposing  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed,  you  would  rate  the  occupier,  and 
he  would  be  assessed  upon  the  royalty.  There 
is  no  exception  made  in  th^  case  of  Derbyshire 
and  Cornwall,  where  by  Act  of  Parliament  the 
lord  is  rated  as  the  occupier,  because  he  receives 
in  kind,  owing  to  a  local  peculiarity.  Then,  if 
you  rate  him  as  occupier  he  actually  pays  as 
much  as  the  general  miner  would  pay.  If  you 
rate  him  as  occupier,  and  rate  also  the  miner, 
you  have  two  assessments  at  once  upon  the  same 
property;  that  double  assessment  is  what  we 
want  to  avoid.  You  think  still  that  the  occupier 
is  assessable  notwithstanding  there  has  been 
something  which  has  been  assessed  paid  to  the 
owner  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  are  two  interests ; 
whether  there  ou^ht  to  be  or  not  is  another 
matter,  but  I  think  it  must  be  so  at  present. 
Assume  for  the  moment  that  there  were  two  actual 
occupiers,  not  lords,  supposing  one  person  to  be 
occupying  the  surface,  and  another  person  occu- 
pying the  mine,  there  would  be  two  assess- 
ments. That  is  a  thing  that  will  happen  of 
course  very  soon,  because  there  are  persons 
occupying  the  surface  for  a  variety  of  different 
purposes. 

250.  As  I  understand  it,  you  make  two  occu- 
piers of  a  mine ;  one  is  an  occupier  because  he 
receives  his  dues  in  kind,  and  the  other  is  an 
occupier  because  he  is  a  miner  ?— Yes,  exactly ; 
that  18  my  opinion. 

251.  Liord  George  Cavendish.]  Are  you  aware 
that  ia  Derbyshire  the  lord  of  the  mine  is  not 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  royalty  he  re- 
ceives is  for  something  that  is  derived  from  the 
mine  only  ? — That  is  very  likely ;  I  think  that 
would  often  be  the  case.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
is  in  all  probability  the  owner  of  the  mine,  but 
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while  the  mines  helong  to  him,  the  surface  is 
probably  in  the  hands  of  a  commoner  or  a  copy- 
holder. 

252.  Mr.  Read,"]  But  there  would  be  no 
second  assessment  in  those  cases  except  where 
the  occupier  received  some  greater  amount  of 
profit  than  he  paid  to  the  landlord  or  the  owner  ? 
— Exactly;  there  would  be  nothing  assessable 
unless  there  was  some  value  arising  from  the 
occupation  of  the  land  over  and  above  diat 
which  went  to  the  lord  as  his  rent  or  his  dues. 

253.  Mr.  Leeman,']  As  I  understand  it>  as- 
suming that  1  lease  a  lead  mine,  rendering  in 
kind,  the  landlord  is  now  liable  to  be  rated,  not 
the  tenant ;  but  by  this  Bill  the  landlord  will  be 
rated  in  respect  of  the  render,  and  the  tenant 
will  also  be  liable  to  be  rated?— Yes. 

254.  As  a  matter  of  principle^  why  should  not 
the  owner  of  land  be  as  liable  to  be  rated  to  the 
poors'  rate  as  the  owner  of  a  royalty ;  what  is 
the  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  oases  ? 
-rr-None  whatever.  I  understand  the  question 
to  mean  the  owner  of  land  generally. 

255.  Then  why  should  it  continue  ? — BecauM 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  have  thought  fit  to 
cast  this  charge  upon  the  owner  of  the  ore  in 
the  case  of  mines,  which  they  have  not  cast 
upon  the  owners  of  lands  usea  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

256.  As  we  were  proposing  not  to  wait  f(H*  the 
decision  in  the  case  wluch  you  referred  to  the  other 
day,  why  should  we  be  bound  by  a  decision  given 
a  century  ago  upon  a  question  of  this  nature  ?— 
Only  because  I  understand  it  to  be  so  much  acted 
upon  throughout  those  two  important  counties, 
Derbyshire  and  CornwalL  I  believe  those  to  be 
the  only  two  places  where  the  question  is  of  much 
importance. 

257.  Still  you  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  and  uniformity,  it  would  be  beet  to 
rate  one  party  only,  the  occupier? — Yes. 

258.  Mr.  LiddelLI  All  mines  other  than  coal* 
mines  are  now  exempt  from  rating  ?— Yes. 

259.  But  where  tne  owner  takes  his  royalty 


in  kind,  that  is,  in  mineral,  he  has  been  held 
liable  to  be  rated ;  and  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  that  is  because  he  is  held  to  be  an  occupier? 
— ^Yes. 

260.  I  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  whj 
the  law  draws  a  distinotion  between  the  landlord 
as  an  occupi^,  and  the  worker  oi  mines  as  an 
occupier  ? — It  is  really  very  difi&oiiH  for  me  to 
answer  that  question.  It  is  very  cyfficult  to 
see  how  the  courts  of  law  arriveii  at  that  disiine* 
tion.  They  did  draw  the  distinction  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  that  distinction  has  been  since 
supported  by  a  series  of  decisions.  AU  I  caa 
say  is,  tiiat  it  is  a  legal  dtstincftion. 

261.  Yoo  speak  to  the  fact?— Yes ;  the  pruK 
o^le,  of  course,  is  one  which  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand,  but  it  has  been  so  decided. 
It  not  only  has  been  held  in  the  Court  of  Fmt 
Instance,  bot  in  the  Court  of  Error  it  was  con* 
finned,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Error  saymg 
thftt  they  had  as  much  difficulty  to  understi^ 
the  principle  as  anybody  else,  but  that  they  did 
not  feel  justified  in  oyerruUi^  it. 

262.  Could  you  tell  me  further  what  was  the 
theory  of  the  law  in  exempting  the  landlcnrd,  k 
he  converted  his  royalty,  or  rent  paid  in  kind, 
into  a  money  payment  ? — ^Becai^e  then  it  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  money  rent,  and  rate  rents 
which  are  rendered  in  money  cannot  be  rated ; 
they  are  not  subject  to  assessment 

263.  Still  it  is  the  same  thing,  as  fur  as  pro* 
perty  is  ooncemed,  wketiier  he  sells  the  raw 
material  and  gets  the  money  for  it,  or  whether 
he  converts  his  royalty  in  kizid  into  a  money  pay- 
ment, and  receives  money  in  Heu  of  ore  from  his 
lessees?— Those  remarks  are  unanswerable.  I 
suppose  part  of  the  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  get 
ria  of  those  dedsicms  of  the  courts  of  law  in 
future^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  distinction 
can  be  drawn  in  principle  between  wheAer 
it  is  ore  which  may  be  melted  and  oonverted  into 
money,  or  money  itself  that  is  rendered.  Still 
that  distinction  has  been  been  drawn,  and  has 
been  acted  upcHi. 
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Thursday  J  \%th  May  1867. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT: 


Mr.  Beaefa. 

Lord  George  Cavendish. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil. 

Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  Henderson^ 

Mr.  Kendall. 

Mr.  Knatchbnll-Hugessen. 


Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Bead. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

Mr.  Sclater-feooth. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Percy  Wyndham. 


The  Hon.  PERCY  S.  WYNDHAM,  in  the  Chair. 


William  Mathews,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


264.  Chairman.l  I  believe  you  are  going  to 
be  examined  on  tKe  qnestion  of  whether  or  not  a 
reduction  should  be  made  in  respect  of  the  corpus 
in  rating  of  mines;  but  I  wish  to  remind  you,  in 
order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Committee,  that  yon 
are  to  confine  yourself  to  that,  and  not  ^o  mto 
i^e  general  questicm  as  to  whether  it  is  nght  or 
just  tQ  rate  mines  at  all,  because  that  is  a  ques- 
tion we  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into,  that  is  ex<^ 
cepted? — I  will  endeavour  to  confine  myself 
witiiin  the  limits  you  prescribe. 

i65.  Mr.  Henderson.']  You  gave  evidence,  I 
believe,  be^Dre  the  Committee  on  the  rating  of 
mines,  in  1867  ?-^I  did. 

J86&  You  reside  near  Birmingham ;  you  are  a 
magistraite  for  Stafibrdshire  and  Worcester^ire, 
and  a  large  coal  and  iron  master  ?^^ Yes. 

267.  The  Chairman  has  stated  that  this  Com* 
mittee  has  come  to  a  decision  that  all  minerals 
are  to  be  rated ;  would  you  consider  that  if  they 
were  rated  in  the  manner  in  which  ordinary  pro- 
perty  is  rated,  it  would  be  satis&ctory  to  the 
owners  of  that  description  of  property,  or  that  it 
would  be  fair  ? — If  you  were  to  rate  coal  mines 
as  ordinary  property  is  rated,  upon  the  rental  or 
the  present  profits,  it  manifesuy  would  not  be 
fair. 

268.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  coal  mines 
as  a  question  of  ironstone  and  lead  mines,  and 
mines  other  than  coal  mines  ?— *In  any  observar 
tions  I  may  have  to  make  to  the  Committee,  I 
mu0t  conmie  myself  to  those  mines  which  are 
associated  with  the  coal  measures,  that  is  iron- 
stcme  and  limestone.  With  respect  to  other 
mines,  lead  mines,  copper  mines,  and  mines  of 
that  description,  I  would  rather  abstain  from 
naaking  any  observations,  because  I  am  imper<» 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  those 
mines;  therefore,  I  can  only  speak  generally 
upon  that  point. 

269.  Would  you  then  consider  that  rating 
those  mines  simply  upon  tlie  principle  pursued 
in  the  rating  of  ordinary  prraerty,  woula  be  fair 
and  right,  or  would  it  be  a  hardship  upon  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  mines  ?— Certainly  it 
would  not  be  fair  or  right ;  I  have  a  very  strong 
opini(m  upon  that  point.  Without  going  gene* 
rally  into  the  question,  wfaidi  the  Chairman  has 
siiggcsted  I  should  not  ^o  into,  I  think  you 
should  take  that  description  of  prop^ty  with 
reference  to  its  relive  value  ccmipared  to  real 

0.99. 


property — to  land ;  that  is,  you  should  convert  the  W^.Maihemw^ 
rental  or  profit  from  a  colfiery  or  an  iron-stone  Esq. 
mine  into  an  annuity,  and  rate  it  upon  that  an- 
nuity. I  may  further  observe,  that  with  respect 
to  coal  mines  and  ironstone  mines,  in  many  cases 
they  have  no  value  at  all  until  a  very  large  ex- 
penditure has  been  made  upon  them,  so  that  if 
you  were  to  rate  the  mines  upon  the  annual  value 
accruing  from  the  mines  after  that  expenditure 
had  been  made,  you  would  rate  not  only  the 
mines  themselves,  but  you  would  rate  the  ex** 
penditure  that  serves  to  give  them  the  annual 
value,  which  expenditure  is  worth  nothing  when 
the  mines  are  worked  out. 

270.  Then  your  opinion  is  broadly,  that  those 
mines  being  valued  with  some  reference  to  the 
value  of  real  property,  the  annual  income  should 
be  taken  to  be  invested,  and  they  should  be 
rated  upon  the  proceeds  of  it  as  an  annuity  ? — 
That  is  the  principle ;  that  principle  might  be 
modified  to  a  greater  or  less  demree  according  to 
the  circumstanees  of  the  mine  itself;  but  that  is 
the  basis  upon  which  I  should  recommend  mines 
of  that  description  to  be  rated. 

271.  I  will  read  a  sentence  from  your  examina-* 
tion  before  the  Committee  in  June  1857,  when 
you  stated  that  '^when  they  are  exhausted,  of 
course  the  corpus  of  the  property  is  defunct ;  the 
outlay  is  comparatrvely  valueless,  and  no  further 
value  is  attached  to  ^e  mine,  except  the  convert 
sion  of  the  articles  constituting  the  outlay,  in  the 
form  of  old  iron  and  various  ouier  matters,  which 
may  realise  some  amount  very  small  compared 
to  the  original  outlay ;  so  that  we  pay  poor-crates 
first  upon  the  profit  of  the  mine,  next  upon  the 
outlay,  and  next  upon  the  conversion  of  tlie  mine 
itself,  within  a  very  limited  period.  We  look 
upon  this  state  of  things  as  a  grievous  injustice^ 
but  we  have  no  means  of  escaping  from  it,  because 
the  law  has  established  it"?— I  entertain  that 
opinion  now ;  I  have  not  altered  it  at  all  from  my 
subsequent  experience. 

272.  I  think  you  look  upon  the  annual  rent  or 
the  annual'  sum  that  is  paia  to  the  lord  for  a  mine 
as  a  portion  of  the  capital  intended  to  purchase 
the  royalty  ? — Precisely ;  mines  are  not  only  let 
upon  royalties,  but  they  are  let  or  sold  by  the 
acre,  payable  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  acres  per 
annum ;  and  I  look  upon  a  coal  mine  thus  sold  as 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  sale  of  a  real  estate  for 
a  payment  by  annual  instalments. 

c  2  273.  And 
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W.Malkewij      273.  And  it  is  a  very  common  thing,  is  It  not, 

Esq.         to  take  a  largish  certain  rent,  and  a  calculation 

—         is  made  so  that  this  certain  rent  paid  year  by 

*^  -^aj      year,  in  the  gross  amount  that  is  paid  during  the 

*^"7-        lease,  represents  the  capital  value  of  the  mineral 

field  that  is  taken  ? — i  es,  exactly.     I  may  add 

that  you  cannot  apply  one  general  rule  to  all 

classes  of  mines.     Mines  vary  so  much  in  their 

character  that  you  must  deal  with  almost  every 

separate  mine  upon  its  own  separate  merits.  That 

which  would  be  applicable  to  one  mine  would  not 

be  applicable  to  another.     That  is  a  question,  I 

think,  which  may  be  safely  left  to  the  assessment 

committees  of  the  various  localities. 

274.  In  leaving  that  to  the  assessment  com- 
mittees you  would  think  it  right,  and  a  thing 
that  would  work  well  in  the  different  districts,  if 
having  declared  that  all  minerals  should  be  rate- 
able, assessment  committees  should  have  an  in- 
struction to  the  extent  that  some  reduction  should 
be  made  of  the  gross  annual  payment,  so  as  to 
restore,  as  you  have  stated  before,  the  corpus  or 
the  purchase  capital  of  the  mine  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

.  1  apprehend  that  all  that  this  Committee  can  do 

is  to  lay  down  a  general  principle,  and  the  assess- 
ment committees  will  act  upon  that  principle, 
varying  its  application  according  to  the  merits  of 
each  particular  mine.  I  may  lurther  add  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  rating  coal  mines  now, 
that  although  the  principle  is  laid  down  that 
whatever  the  rental  may  be,  the  poor  rate  shall 
be  charged  upon  that  rental,  yet  in  practice  a 
deviation  has  been  made  from  that  rule.  It  has 
been  found  so  diflScult  to  apply  it  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  all  mines,  that  to  mines  in  ad- 
joining parishes,  and  even  in  many  cases  to  dif- 
ferent mines  in  the  same  parish,  a  different  mode 
of  rating  has  been  applied.  It  is  applied  as  a 
rough  arrangement  between  all  the  parties  in- 
terested, but  the  rule  is  a  departure  from  the 
principle,  the  exception  is  an  adherence  to  it. 

275.  I  think  you  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  proper  principle  in  rating  mines  was,  that 
taking  a  mme,  for  instance,  which  was  paying 
2,000  /.  or  3,000  /.  a  year,  that  amount  should  be 
invested  in  a  permanent  aimuity,  and  that  the 
amount  of  that  annuity  should  be  taken  for  the 
assessment  ? — That,  I  think,  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  principle  upon  which  the  mines  should 
be  rated  and  instructions  to  carry  that  principle 
out  should  be  given  to  the  various  assessment 
committees;  they  will  of  course  vary  it  and 
carry  it  out  according  to  the  particular  circum-^ 
stances  of  any  mine  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
assess. 

276.  Every  ton  of  coal  that  is  worked,  or  every 
acre  of  coal  that  is  abstracted  from  the  royalty, 
you  consider,  of  course,  to  be  to  a  certain  extent 
a  diminution  of  the  corpus  ;  and  if  that  principle 
of  working  goes  on  to  a  given  point  the  whole 
corpus  is  taken  away  ? — No  doubt. 

277.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  any 
suggestion  as  to  what  you  think  would  be  a 
principle  of  rating  that  would  work  satisfactorily 
and  equitably  to  the  parish  and  to  the  owner,  in 
the  case  of  these  new  mines  that  are  now  to  be 
brought  for  the  first  time  under  rating  ? — As  I 
said  before,  I  would  rather  confine  my  observa- 
tions exclusively  to  minerals  connected  with  the 
coal  measures,  but  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  I  do  not  think  that  any 
other  reasonable  or  equitable  principle  can  be 
adopted  than  that  which  you  have  been  discussing; 
namely,  that  the  annuid  rental  from  coal  mines 
should  be  invested,  and  that  the  interest  of  that 


sum  should  be  the  sum  upon  which  you  should 
charge  the  poor  rate ;  if  that  were  done,  there 
would  be  no  objection,  I  think,  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  ironstone  mines,  to  accept  it  as 
an  equitable  arrangement  for  rating  those  mines 
which  are  not  now  rateable. 

278.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Have  you  given  evidence 
on  this  subject  before  ? — Yes,  but  not  before  this 
Committee. 

279.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  all  you  have  to 
say  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  evidence  taken  in  1857  ? — I  have  gone 
through  that  evidence  carefully  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  and  I  have  nothing  new  to  add 
to  it. 

280.  CkairmanJ]  You  were  examined  at  great 
length  then,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

281.  Mr.  Vitliers.l  I  tliink  you  stated  just 
now  that  you  adhered  to  all  the  evidence  you 
gave  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes ;  I  adhere  to  all  the 
evidence  I  gave  then.  Of  course,  I  went  into  it 
at  rather  greater  length  on  that  occasion  than  it 
is  desirable  I  should  now,  particularly  after  what 
the  Chairman  has  stated. 

282.  Mr.  KnatchbulUHugessen.']  Is  not  the 
question  of  the  exhaustible  nature  of  the  pro- 
perty an  ingredient  which  enters  into  the  con- 
sideration of  every  tenant  in  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  lessor? — I  think  not;  it  is  out  of 
the  power  of  the  tenant  to  make  arrangements 
with  respect  to  that ;  of  course  he  knows  he  is 
liable  to  the  poor  rate. 

283.  When  a  man  wishes  to  become  tenant  of 
a  mine,  in  the  first  instance  is  it  not  in  his  power 
to  make  what  arrangement  he  pleases  with  Lis 
lord  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  may  be ;  but  it  is 
not  always  the  case  that  a  tenant  knows  what  his 
outlay  is  to  be  when  he  works  the  mine.  There 
are  cases  where  a  lessee  who  expected  to  spend 
20,000  /.  or  30,000  /.,  has  had  to  spend  50,000  i 
or  60,000  /. 

284.  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  calculation  with 
the  tenant  in  under  inking  the  mine  ? — No ;  he  is 
not  aware  of  the  amount  which  he  is  undertaking. 

285.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  every  business 
has  to  be  undertaken  upon  a  calculation,  and 
that  the  person  undertaking  it  may  be  out  in  his 
calculation? — Clearly;  the  calculation  may  not 
be  always  borne  out  by  the  result  As  a  general 
principle,  of  course,  any  reasonable  man  takes 
all  ihose  ingredients  of  cost  into  consideration. 

286.  Does  not  he  pay  less  than  he  would  if 
the  corpus  were  not  exhaustible  ?-— I  do  not  know 
whether  he  does ;  I  think  not. 

287.  He  does  not  pay  less  in  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  year  of  his  tenancy,  because  a  portion 
of  the  carpus  is  exhausted  ; .  he  pays  a  fixed  sum, 
does  not  he  ? — I  do  not  think  tnat  enters  very- 
much  into  the  views  of  a  tenant ;  he  has  to  asceiv 
tain  in  the  first  instance  what  all  the  circum- 
stances are  with  which  he  has  to  deal  Unless 
a  particular  case  were  mentioned,  I  should  de- 
cline to  give  a  general  opinion  upon  the  point. 

288.  Then  I  will  put  the  same  question  in 
another  form ;  supposmg  the  mine  was  a  property 
that  was  not  exhaustible,  would  he  not  pay  more? 
— I  think  not;  of  course  there  would  be  a  limi- 
tation to  his  lease  under  any  circumstances ;  he 
would  not  take  a  lease  in  perpetuity  ;  if  the  pro- 
perty were  not  exhaustible  he  would  take  a  lease 
for  20  years,  and  renew  it  again  or  not  according 
as  he  found  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

289.  You  think  that  the  exhaustible  nature  tof 
the  property  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sum 
pays  to  the  lord  ? — I  think  not  much. 

290. 
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290.  You  say  that  a  large  expenditure  is  neces- 
sary in  many  instances  before  any  income  can  be 
derived  from  a  mine ;  is  not  that  an  element  which 
a  lessee  takes  into  his  consideration  before  making 
his  bargain  with  the  lord? — No  doubt  where 
there  is  no  expenditure  required,  a  man  will  give 
a  much  better  royalty  than  where  there  is. 

291.  Are  there  not  many  other  properties  be- 
sides mines  on  which  a  large  expenditure  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  produce  an  income  ?— Yes. 

292.  Suppose  you  plant  an  acre  of  plantation, 
you  incur  an  expense  great  or  small ;  you  are 
afterwards  rated  according  to  the  annual  value  of 
the  growing  wood;  did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
deduction  or  allowance  being  made  for  the  first 
expenditure  you  have  incurred? — I  have  very 
little  experience  of  plantations  except  under 
ground,  and  therefore  I  really  cannot  give  any 
opinion  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  Com- 
mitlee  upon  that  point 

293.  Mr.  KendalLl  I  dare  say  you  are  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  lead  and  copper  mines,  and 
therefore  you  would  not  like  to  speak  upon  that 
subject  ? — No ;  I  would  rather  not  go  beyond  my 
special  knowledge. 

294.  You  do  know  something  of  the  subject, 
however,  I  believe  ? — I  have  been  down  copper 
mines,  and  lead  mines  too. 

295.  Are  you  aware  of  the  expenditure  that 
is  incurred  m  the  case  of  these  mines? — I  am 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  expenditure.  I 
know  that  it  is  very  large. 

296.  Are  you  aware  of  this  fact,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  rely  with  any  certainty  in  the  case  of 
a  copper  or  a  tin  mine  upon  a  return  which  shall 
at  all  approximate  in  any  way  to  the  first  outlay ; 
the  mines  vary  so  much  that  you  cannot  lay  down 
any  rule  ? — In  my  visits  into  Cornwall,  and  my 
investigations  of  the  mineral  workings  there,  I 
have  observed  that  Cornwall  has  an  immense 
number  of  abortive  enterprises ;  I  believe  there 
are  more  tall  chimneys  there  than  in  any  part  of 
England ;  a  great  number  of  them  unused ;  I 
conclude  from  that,  that  there  must  be  some  very 
disastrous  enterprises ;  of  course  there  are  some 
very  beneficial  ones. 

297.  You  are  aware  that  in  our  mines  we  can- 
not at  all  calculate  what  we  shall  receive  as  the 
owners  of  coal  mines,  for  instance,  can  ? — Yes ; 
1  think  of  all  uncertain  operations  that  is  about 
the  most  uncertain. 

298.  Would  it  not  be,  therefore,  very  necessary 
to  have  an  experienced  man  in  copper  mines  to 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  corpus  question  with  re- 
gard to  those  mines  ? — It  is  very  uncertain ;  I 
think  you  must  leap  in  the  dark,  at  all  events  as 
regards  those  mines. 

299.  We  must  have  the  opinion  of  an 
experienced  man  in  copper  and  tin  mines  to 
guide  us,  must  we  not  ?— 1  should  think  it  would 
be  very  unwise  for  a  man  to  enter  into  one  of 
those  mines  without  the  best  advice  from  ex- 
perienced men. 

300.  I  think  you  do  not  quite  apprehend  my 
question ;  you  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  tin  and  copper  mines  ? — No,  I  would  rather 
not. 

301.  Mr.  Bead.']  I  think  you  said  that  mines 
were  frequently  worked  for  a  considerable  time 
before  they  yielded  any  profit? — ^I  do  not  say 
that  they  are  worked  for  a  considerable  time 
before  they  yield  any  profit;  what  I  say  is,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  expenditure  incurred 
before  you  can  begin  to  work,  and  during  the 
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time  that  that  expenditure  is  being  incurred  there  JV*  MiUheimt 
IS  no  profit,  of  course*  E$q. 

302.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  case  of  many        '— - 
agricultural  leases  there  is  no  profit  in  the  first      i*  May 
year,  although  expenditure  has  to  be  incurred  ?        *^7* 
— I  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon  the 

result  of  agricultural  undertakings  and  their 
profit,  because,  although  I  am  a  farmer  myseli^ 
it  is  a  question  which  1  have  never  considered 
with  reference  to  the  equity  or  inequity  of 
rating. 

303.  Will  you  answer  the  question,  whether 
you  know  of  such  cases  or  not?— I  do. 

304.  Still  the  man  is  rated  though  he  makes 
no  profit,  is  he  not  ? — I  doubt  whether,  upon 
appeal,  he  cannot  get  off  if  he  shows  that  he  has 
no  beneficial  occupation. 

305.  He  pays  upon  the  ground  rent  ? — Then 
there  would  be  a  diflScultv  in  getting  off;  I  may 
observe,  that  in  case  of  no  profit  being  shown 
to  exist  in  the  first  year,  he  may  get  a  larger 

Erofit  than  usual  in  the  next  year,  and  it  might 
e  better  upon  a  number  of  years. 

306.  So  it  might  be  in  the  case  of  mines,  might 
it  not? — I  think  that  does  not  arise  in  the  case^ 
of  mines,  because  while  you  are  spending  money 
you  are  not  rated ;  the  rating  only  begms  when 
the  beneficial  occupation  commences. 

307.  In  fact,  the  miner  is  better  off  than  the 
agriculturalist? — I  do  not  know  about  his  being 
better  off;  the  circumstances  of  the  two  are  very 
different;  whilst  the  agriculturalist  spends  pence, 
the  coal  master  spends  hundreds  of  pounds. 

308.  Take,  for  example,  a  brickfield ;  that  is 
now  rated  at  its  annual  value,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

309.  In  course  of  time  the  brick,  earth  is  all 
exhausted? — Yes,  and  the  land  restored  to  its 
original  condition. 

310.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  frequently 
not  restored  to  its  original  condition,  or  anything 
like  it? — I  happen  to  let  brickyards  rather  ex- 
tensively, and  the  conditions  under  which  my 
lessees  take  them  are,  that  they  are  to  restore 
the  land  when  the  lease  expires  to  its  original 
condition. 

311.  That  would  be  literally  an  imjwssibility, 
of  course? — That  is  to  say,  they  are  to  remove 
the  soil,  and,  work  the  clay,  and  when  the  clay  is 
exhausted,  they  are  to  replace  the  soil  so  that 
the  land  may  be  fit  for  agncultural  purposes. 

312.  And  then  it  is  rated  at  its  value?— Of 
'  course ;  the  land  is  rated  nevertheless  whilst  the 

clay  is  being  worked. 

313.  But  it  is  rated  then  at  the  annual  value 
of  a  brickyard? — Whatever  its  annual  value  may 
be,  more  or  less,  it  is  rated  accordingly. 

314.  Minerals,  of  course,  are  not  rated  until 
they  are  worked? — They  are  not  rated  until 
they  are  worked. 

315.  And  when  thev  cease  to  be  worked,  the 
rate  ceases? — Yes,  the  rate  ceases;  but  the 
value  of  the  property  is  decreased  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  mine. 

316.  But  there  still  remains  the  surfi^e  soil  ? 
— Yes ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  surface  after 
working  a  coal  mine,  and  after  working  a  brick- 
yard, are  very  different  things.  In  the  case  of  a 
brickyard,  you  may  restore  the  land  to  its  origi- 
nal condition,  or  nearly  so ;  but  in  the  case  of 
coal  mines,  a  very  large  expenditure  is  required 
in  order  to  restore  the  land  to  anything  like  a 
profitable  condition  again. 

317.  When  an  owner  grants  a  lease  to  a  miner, 
c  3  I  Buppofli 
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IF.  MatHetoSj  I  8iippo8e  be  has  eome  idea  that  the  eorpus  will 
Btq.         be  exhausted  ? — No  doubt. 

818.  And  he  diarges  rent  aecordingly  ? — I  do 

^^JJ"7      not  think  he  makes  anv  difference  upon  thai 
*W7*        point;  I  think  it  depends  simply  upon  what  the 
cuireBt  ¥alue  happens  to  be. 

819.  Howerer^  a  man  grants  a  lease  of  a  mine 
with  an  idea  that  the  corpus  will  be  exhausted  ? 
-r-That  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted. 

320.  And  he  receives  rent  accordingly  ? — He 
seoeives  rent  for  the  property^  of  course,  but 
whether  it  is  exhaustible  or  inexhaustible  does 
not  make  much  difference  to  the  amount  of  die 
tent  or  royalty  the  tenant  would  pay. 

321.  If  it  was  inexhaustible,  it  would  make  a 
difference,  would  it  not? — It  would  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  to  the  benefit  of  the  landlord, 
BO  doubt. 

322.  Mr.  Letman.']  With  reference  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  you  by  an  Honourable  Member  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  as  to  ascertaining  the 
risks  on  the  taking  of  a  lease,  you  have  already 
said  that  that  is  impossible;  that  there  are 
contingencies  which  may  occur  which  cannot  be 
in  the  contemplation  of  either  party  ?~No 
doubt 

323.  Contingencies,  for  instance,  as  regards 
water?*— Yes. 

324.  In  the  north  of  England,  that  is  some- 
times of  very  great  importance  to  coal  mines  ? — 
That  is  a  very  serious  contingency. 

325.  And  that  applies  also  to  ironstone  mines  ? 
t-No  doubt  it  applies  to  them  equally. 

826.  With  regard  to  both,  you  may  discover 
what  we  call,  in  the  north  of  England,  faults  ? — 
No  doubt;  we  are  very  familiar  with  them. 

327.  None  of  which  contingencies  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties  at  the  time  they  entered  upon  the  lease  ? 
—Certainly  not. 

328.  And  the  cost  of  the  working  of  the  mine 
may  be  very  materially  varied  in  the  course  of 
the  lease  by  those  contingencies  which  from  time 
to  time  sprine  up  ? — 1  think  I  have  stated 
alreadv  that  me  cost  varies  according  to  the 
conditions  in  which  the  mine  is  eventually  found 
after  it  is  wcm. 

329.  You  have  spoken  of  brickfields;  is  it 
not  usual,  at  all  events  in  leases  in  the  north 
of  England,  to  provide  that  the  lessee  of  a 
bridcyard  should  restore  the  field  to  its  original* 
state? — Yes;  as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  is  the 
^ase,  not  only  in  the  north  of  England,  but  every- 
where else,  1  believ^. 

330.  And  the  practice  is  that  the  brickfields 
Are  again  restored? — Yes;  they  are  again  re- 
stored as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  original  state, 
and  become  agricultural  land. 

331.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  of  the 
working  of  lead  mines? — Very  little,  only  as 
a  visitor;  of  course,  I  have  gone  down  lead 
mines,  and  ascertained  generally  what  the  nature 
of  them  is. 

382.  Have  you  been  in  anv  of  our  lead  mines 
in  the  north  ? — I  have  been  m  some  of  the  lead 
inines  in  Yorkshire. 

333.  To  such  of  the  lead  mines  as  you  have 
had  experience  of,  do  not  the  same  contingencies 
attach,  and  even  to  a  larger  extent,  as  those  we 
have  spoken  of  in  the  wcx-king  of  copper  and 
other  mines  ?-^I  suppose  the  same  contmgencies 
attach  to  the  working  of  lead  mines  as  attach  to 
the  working  oi  the  Cornish  mines.  They  are 
fcoth  extremely  uncertain. 


884*  Therefbre  at  the  time  of  fixing  the  lease, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  owner  of  the  lead 
mines  to  contemplate  what  the  diffieulties  will  be 
which  may  arise  In  the  coarse  of  it  ? — Yes,  the 
unoertaintv  goes  to  this  extent;  it  may  happen 
that  a  lead  mine  on  one  aide  of  a  stone  wall  will 
produce  a  large  income,  and  therefore  pay  a  largft 
sum  towards  the  poor  rate,  while  in  another  mine, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  there  will  be  no 
beneficial  occupation  at  all,  and  it  would  there* 
fore  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  poor  rate. 

835.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty,  in  practice,  in 
working  out  the  principle  which  you  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Committee  of  rating  upon  an  an- 
nuity?—Not  the  slightest;  I  thmk  the  assess- 
ment committee  would  do  it  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

336.  Mr.  Beach.^  Surely  the  elements  of  un- 
certainty to  which  you  have  referred  would  in- 
fluence the  lessee  to  some  extent  in  the  price  he 
would  give,  would  they  not? — I  hardly  know 
how  to  answer  that  question ;  of  course,  every 
man  would  satisfy  himself  by  investigation  of  the 
probable  results  as  nearly  as  he  could  before 
entering  into  an  enterprise  of  that  sort ;  he  would 
take  all  the  risks  into  consideration  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

337.  You  think  he  would  take  all  the  risks 
into  consideration? — Yes,  whatever  he  could; 
but  there  are  many  risks  which  he  could  not  take 
into  consideration,  because  they  are  matters  of 
so  much  uncertainty,  he  cannot  tell  what  those 
risks  may  be. 

338.  Mr.  St  Aubyn.]  We  are  constantly  hear- 
ing comparisons  of  agricultural  property  with 
mining  property  for  purposes  of  rating;  will  you 
state  shortly  to  the  Committee  what,  in  your 
view,  is  the  difference  between  the  rent  which  is 
paid  by  an  agricultural  tenant  to  his  landlord, 
and  the  royalty  which  is  paid  by  the  lessee  of  a 
mine  to  the  owner ;  the  difference  which,  in  your 
opinion,  woiUd  justify  a  larger  deduction  being 
made  from  the  latter  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  corpus  1 — That  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer,  because  mines  vary  so  much  in  their 
character  and  their  productiveness,  that  what 
would  be  an  equitable  auplication  in  one  case 
would  not  in  another;  I  tnink  that  all  that  this 
Committee  could  do,  would  be  to  adopt  some 

Erinciple  such  as  I  have  before  su^ested,  and 
^t  the  assessment  committees  de^with  that 
point. 

339.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  was,  upon 
what  basis  you  think  that  principle  should  be 
founded  ? — Unless  you  tell  me  the  circumstances 
of  the  mine  itself,  it  would  be  impossible  to  an^ 
gwer  the  question. 

340*  Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  difference, 
of  course,  between  a  royalty  which  is  reserved, 
and  an  agricultural  rent  paid  by  a  farmer? — I  do 
xu)t  think  you  could  do  more  than  take  the  pecu- 
niary product  of  a  mine  and  invest  it,  and  take 
the  interest  of  that  investment  as  the  ground- 
work of  your  rating.  It  may  happen  that  the 
mine  may  be  so  good  that  it  may  oear  a  larger 
basis  for  rating  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

341.  I  think  you  do  not  quite  understand  my 
question ;  you  say,  do  you  not,  that  a  larger  de- 
duction should  be  made  firom  a  royalty  than  from 
an  agricultural  rent»  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  corpus  ? — Yes. 

842.  Will  you  shortljr  explain  to  die  Cmnmittee 
your  view  of  the  principle  which  justifies  a  larger 
deduction  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other? — 

It 
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It  is  simply  because  the  one  is  an  exhaustible 
property^  and  the  other  is  not 

343-4.  Mr.  Lidd^lL]  Every  deduction  made 
from  any  description  of  rateable  property  in 
a  district  is  so  much  added  to  the  annual  charge 
Vjpon  the  other  rateable  property  in  the  same 
district,  is  it  not? — I  believe  so. 

345.  Then,  if  it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle 
that  the  owner  of  a  colliery  is  to  have  a  fixed 
deduction  made  to  replace  his  cimital  at  the  end 
of  the  term  of  working  his  minerals,  the  adjacent 
property  during  the  whole  of  that  time  is  bearing 
on  tnat  account  an  additional  burden  ? — No  doubt. 

346.  Stipposingthatthatwaslaiddownasaprinr- 
ciple,  and  carried  into  practice  in  all  cases,  wnich, 
I  believe,  you  desire  it  to  be,  would  not  the  in- 
evitable result  be  that  the  owner  of  that  mineral, 
who  is  a  ratepayer  now,  would  charge  to  his 
lessee,  in  the  shape  of  increased  annual  rent,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  deduction  so  made? — No 
doubt  it  would  be  a  matter  of  bargain  between 
tiie  lessor  and  the  lessee ;  it  would  he  one  of  the 
elements  that  would  constitute  the  particulars  of 
ilaat  arrangement. 

347.  If  that  be  so,  it  seems  to  me  that,  logically, 
we  revert  to  our  original  position,  that  it  is  now 
a  matter  of  bargain  and  original  agreement  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  lessee  ? — No. 

348.  If  you  say  that,  as  there  is  no  deduction 
now  made^  the  owner  takes  less  rent  in  conse- 
quence, then  if  a  deduction  was  made  he  would 
require  more  rent? — I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  an  element  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
fluence the  lessor  and  lessee  in  the  taking  of  a 
mine*  [f  we  are  to  carry  out  the  alteration 
which  has  been  suggested,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  less  poor  rate  w<»uld  be.  charged  to  the  lessee 
of  a  mine,  and  to  that  extent  he  woidd  be  r^ 
lie'ved  of  that. 

349.  And  more  poor  rate  would  be  charged  to 
all  his  neighbours? — No  doubt  his  neighbours 
would  pay  a  higher  poor  rate. 

350.  Let  us  go  a  little  more  into  the  principle 
of  the  thin^ :  a  colliery,  with  all  its  contingencies 
and  liabilities  to  ri^,  produces  pauperism  at  times 
to  a  very  great  extent,  does  it  not? — I  think  that 
subject  was  discussed  a  good  deal  in  the  Com*- 
laittee  of  1857.  I  believe  I  was  examined  at 
some  length  upon  that  point.  I  think  I  caa 
modify  the  views  I  then  expressed  on  the  sub^ 
ject  to  some  extent  now,  because  railways  afford 
such  great  facilities  for  removing  a  population 
from  one  district  to  anodier,  diat  when  a  colliery 
ia  worked  out,  the  population  is  removed  to  the 
next  district  If  they  cease  to  be  employed  in 
one  plaoe,  they  j^et  employment  in  another,  sO' 
tkat,  in  point  of  &ct,  they  do  not  become  charge- 
able upon  the  parish,  which  was  an  allegation 
dwelt  upon  a  good  deal  in  the  Committee  in 
I857<  That,  I  think,  is  now  very  little  the  case. 
It  was  a  great  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owners before^  but  I  do  not  think  that  so  much 
value  is  attached  to  it  now,  because  colliers,  when 
tbey  cease  to  be  wanted  in  one  district,  get  em- 
ployed in  the  neighbouriiur  district  as  colliers  or 
labourers;  ihey  go  by  rauway,  and  move  their 
families  by  railway  if  they  see. fit;  therefore  I 
do  not  think  that  much  value  is  attached  to  the 
circomstance  of  the  workmen  oi  an  exhausted 
colliery  being  left  chargeable  upon  the  land. 

351»  Supposing  the  unhappy  case,  which  too 
often  occurs,  that  the  head  of  a  family  and  the 
elder  chiMren  of  the  family  are  destroyed  by  one 
explosion^  and  the  widow  and  childrai  are  left ; 
they  cannot,  move  by  railway;  their  labour  is 
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valueless ;  the  whole  family  is  deprived  at  once  RT.  Maikefd$^ 
of  the  means  of  getting  a  livelihood;  may  they         Es^. 
not  become  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  parish  ?        — r- 
— So   far  the    doctrine    womd    be  sound;  but      ^^2^ 
happily,  though  we  have  had  some  frightful  aeci-        *y07» 
dents  lately,   those   catastrophes  are   not  very 
common;  now  and  then  one  of  those  frightful 
catastrophes,  like  that  which  happened  lately  in 
Yorkshire,  does  occur,  and    when  it  does,    no 
doubt  a    great    many  families  would    be  left 
chargeable  to  the  parish  in  that  particular  district ; 
but    public  sympathy  comes   to  their  aid    and 
relieves  the  families  of  the  sufferers,  and  thereby 
diminishes,   to  a  great   extent,   if  it   does    not 
entirely  meet,  the  charge  upon  the  particular 
district. 

352.  Apart  from  those  great  catastrophes^ 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  kiUed  or  injured 
every  year  by  accidents  m  mines,  are  there  not  ? 
— Yes* 

353.  And  the  families  of  those  persons  become 
Ghargeable  on  the  districts  in  which  they 
remain? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  case  in  all  employ- 
ments ;  no  doubt  it  is  more  so  in  colliery  employ- 
ment than  in  others. 

364.  Mr.  VillUrs.']  Are  you  aware  of  what 
the  object  of  our  inquiry  here  is,  namely,  whether 
certain  minerals  which  have  been  hitherto 
exempted  should  in  future  be  made  liable  to  poor 
rate? — I  understand  that  to  be  the  object  oi  the 
inquiry. 

355.  You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
reason  for  their  not  being  rateable,  do  you  ?-^I 
think  it  would  be  more  sound  that  they  should 
be  rated ;  in  fact,  I  would  go  much  further  than 
you,  I  would  rate  a  great  variety  of  properties^ 
which  are  not  now  rateable,  and  whicn  are  not 
contemplated  to  be  made  rateable  by  this  Com^ 
mtttee. 

356.  I  believe  you  are  conversant  with  liio-' 
rating  of  collieries  ?— Yes. 

357.  And  you  object  to  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  now  rated  ? — I  do. 

358.  Your  evidence  has  chiefly  reference  to: 
your  expenence  in  that  respect  ?— It  has. 

359.  What  your  evidence  would  lead  us  to> 
would'  be  to  instruct  the  assessment  committees' 
to  alter  the  principle  upcm  which  they  now  act 
in  rating  collieries  ? — Exactly. 

360.  X  ou  are  not  aware  of  anything  that  is 
peculiar  to  collieries,  that  would  not  be  also 
^plicable  to  other  minerals  ?— No,  I  think  not^ 
as  far  as  regards  those  minerals  with  which  I 
am  more  immediately  conversant* 

361 .  Do  you  ever  attend  the  assessment  com* 
mittee  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  do  not.  I  am  on  one  or  two  assessment 
committees,  and  I  have  been  once  or  twiee,  but 
I  have  so  much  private  buriness,  and  also  so 
much  public  business  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
attend  to,  that  that  is  one  of  the  .duties  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  neglect 

362;  Have  you.  reason  to  believe  that  they  do 
their  duties  very  fairly? — I  should  think  so; 
generally  speakma  they  are  oonsdentioiis  men, 
and  weU  qualified  for  the  duties  they  have  to 
perform. 

363.  You  stated  that  a  great  deal  must  be  left 
to  their  discretion,  owing  to  the  various^  cii> 
cumstances  of  this  mineral  property  ? — I  think  a 
large  discretion  is  in  the  hands  of  the  assessment 
c<Mnmittee& 

364.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  only  the: 
power  of  rating  the  annual  vmue  of  rateable 
properly  ?— Yes. 

g4  365.  I 
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character  of  the  property  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  payment  the  occupier  makes  for  it? — Cer- 
tainly. 

366.  At  present  the  owner  of  a  colliery  is  not 
rated^  but  only  the  occupier  ? — Yes. 

367.  It  is  the  owner  who  is  chiefly  interested 
in  the  corpus  of  the  mine^  is  it  not? — Yes,  no 
doubt. 

368.  Chairman.']  Is  not  there  this  peculiar 
difference  between  mineral  property  and  land, 
that  whereas  20,000  /.  worth  of  coal  is  gone  after 
a  given  number  of  years,  20,000  /.  wwrth  of  land 
remains  for  ever  ? — Yes. 

369.  That  being  the  case,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
whether  the  parish  is  not  a  sufferer  by  that  pecu- 
liarity of  that  property  as  well  as  the  lord  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  the  parish  can  be  a  sufferer. 

370.  I  am  presuming  that  the  parish  has  a 
lien  of  rating  upon  it,  as  it  has  now  in  the  case 
of  coals ;  I  then  ask  you  whether  the  parish  does 
not  suffer  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  the 
lord,  from  the  fact  that  that  species  of  property 
ceases  to  exist  after  a  given  time,  whereas  the 
Jand  remains  for  ever ;  and  then  I  ask  upon  what 
principle  of  justice  can  you  say  that  the  lord 
:fthould  on  that  account  ask  for  himself  to  be  re- 
4^ouped  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  any  more 
than  tliat  the  parish  should  ask  to  recoup  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  lord ;  if  you  admit  that  the 
parish  has  a  fair  lien  upon  this  property  for 
rating  purposes,  surely  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  relative  interest  of  the  lord  and  the  parish 
should  stand  and  fall  together? — That  question 
goes  a  little  beyond  and  outside  the  immediate 
subject  of  rating.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
property  in  a  parish  is  made  less,  the  basis  of  the 
rating  is  in  the  same  degree  circumscribed ;  but 
there  is  this  to  be  said,  there  are  less  charges 
upon  the  parish,  because  the  population  employed 
in  the  mines  is  removed,  and  supposing  there  is 
only  one  mine  in  the  parish,  and  that  mine  is  ex- 
hausted, the  population  employed  in  that  mine  is 
removed  to  some  other  employment  out  of  that 
parish.  The  parish  remains  with  less  charge 
upon  it  if  it  has  less  means  of  meeting  the 
charge. 

371.  Are  not  the  questions  of  what  amount  of 
deduction  should  be  made  in  rating  mines  for  the 
interest  upon  the  tenants'  capital,  the  loss  of  the 
tenants'  capital  sunk  in  the  undertaking,  which 
he  will  not  see  again,  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the 
cost  of  winning  coal,  questions  which  are  being 
very  much  discussed  now  in  the  north  ? — I  can- 
not say  about  the  north ;  I  apprehend  that  they 
are  in  every  district. 

372.  An  increasing  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  question  of  the  way  in  which  coal  mines 
should  be  rated,  and  the  amount  of  deduction  to 
be  made?— Yes. 

373.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  question 
of  what  deduction  should  be  made  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  corpus  belongs  to  that  family  of  ques- 
tions ? — No  doubt  it  does. 

374.  Do  you  know  any  instances  at  all  where 
the  assessment  conunittee  in  assessing  mines 
have,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  making  their 
assessment,  made  allowance  for  the  exhaustion 
of  the  corpus  of  the  estate  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

375.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Assessment  Act 
of  William  IV.  to  prevent  their  making  that 
allowance  if  they  think  that  a  just  method  of 
iirriving  at  the  annual  value  of  the  property  ? — 
I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be ;  what  the  As- 
sessment Committees  have  to  consider  is  this: 


here  is  a  mine  producinff  so  much  profit,  what  will 
this  mine  let  for  with  afi  this  outlav,  if  I  choose 
to  sublet  it  to  another  tenant ;  if  it  is  mine  for 
Paying  1*000/.  a  year,  some  other  tenant  will  of 
course  come  and  pay  some  rent  covering  the 
1,000/.  a  year;  the  question  before  them  is, 
what  is  the  beneficial  occupation  of  this  mine ; 
they  cannot  travel  out  of  that.  I  apprehend  it  is 
a  very  complicated  question;  because,  in  the 
same  district  the  beneficial  occupation  of  mines 
varies  so  widely  that  the  Assessment  Committee 
have  often  very  great  difficulties  in  applying  any 
general  principle  ;  ihej  try  to  do  it,  but  as  I  said 
before,  they  depart  from  the  principle  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  make  a  sort  of  rough  bar- 
gain with  the  jnine  owner. 

376.  I  think  you  alluded,  just  now,  to  the 
great  variety  in  the  different  mines ;  there  is  a 
great  varietur  of  the  kind  you  speak  of,  and  the 
cost  of  raismg  the  mineral  varies  a  good  deal  ? — 
Yes. 

377.  Do  you  not  think  tliat  that  is  rather  an 
argument  for  leaving  the  Assessment  Committees 
unfettered  by  instructions? — I  think  you  are 
bound  to  lay  down  a  principle  upon  which  the 
Assessment  Committees  are  to  proceed ;  any  vari- 
ation from  that  principle  should  be  left  to  the 
Committee  itself. 

378.  I  forget  whether  you  said  you  thought 
there  were  instances  in  which,  in  taking  the 
assessment,  they  took  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  corpus  of  the  estate  would  be  exhausted? 
— They  do  not  take  into  consideration  whether 
the  corpus  of  the  estate  is  exhaustible  or  not;  ^ey 
take  into  consideration  whether  the  mine  is  more 
or  less  profitable,  or  whether  it  is  worked  under 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  occupation 
more  or  less  beneficial. 

379.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  rate  only 
the  interest  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  mine  ? 
— I  think  some  principle  of  that  character  should 
be  adopted ;  I  do  not  profess  to  lay  down  the 
exact  principle. 

380.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  the  prin- 
ciple is  admitted  by  law,  that  an  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  corpus 
of  the  estate,  the  only  logical  conclusion  at  which 
you  can  arrive,  is  that  the  rate  should  be  levied 
on  the  interest  on  the  net  annual  value  of  the 
mine  ? — Something  of  that  kind. 

381.  If  the  roydty  was  1,000  /.,  and  you  were 
to  capitalise  it  at  3  per  cent.,  the  parish  would 
rate  30  A ;  and  if  you  were  to  capitalise  it  at 
5  per  cent,  the  parish  would  rate  50/.  instead 
of  1,000  /.;  and  if  the  term  of  the  royalty  was  25 
years,  the  parish  would  in  that  time  rate  750  L 
at  3  per  cent,  or  1,250/.  at  5  per  cent,  instead 
of  25,000  £,  as  they  would  now  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  something  like  that 

382.  You  admit,  of  course,  that  the  interest  of 
the  parish  is  opposed  to  the  principle  you  lay 
down  in  this  matter? — I  do  not  profess  to  come 
here  to  lay  down  an  exact  principle  upon  whioh 
the  rating  of  mines  should  be  conducted ;  I  dare 
say  you  will  have  other  witnesses  who  will  be 
prepared  with  a  scheme.  All  I  say  is  that,  as  a 
general  principle,  the  plan  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore referred  should  be  adopted. 

383.  Mr.  KendalLI  I  understand  from  you 
that  you  do  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the 
corpus  question  as  regards  tin  ana  copper  mines  ? 
— I  do  not. 

384.  Mr.  Henderson.']  Supposing  100,000/. 
were  invested  in  works,  in  engine-houses,  pits, 
and  machines,  necessary  to  work  a  mine ;  when 
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that  mine  is  worked  out,  probably  in  20  or  25 
years,  that  100,000  /.  would  not  be  worth,  I  pre- 
sume, more  than  5,000/.  or  6,000 /.?— Certainly 
not ;  it  would  be  5  or  10  per  cent  perhaps  of  the 
original  cost. 

385.  Then  before  the  tenant  can  get  his  profit 
upon  the  mine,  he  ought  to  have  an  interest  upon 
that  100,000/.,  he  ought  to  have  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  keepinji:  it  in  repair,  and  he  ought  to  have 
€ome  deduction  for  restoring  it  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  otherwise  he  does  not  make  his  profit  ? — 
Clearly,  otherwise  you  are  rating  him  upon  his 
principal ;  upon  his  outlay. 

386.  Mr.  Bead  asked  you  some  questions  with 
regard  to  farmers  being  rated  when  they  are 
making  no  profit;  are  you  not  aware  of  very 
many  collieries  which  have  gone  on  for  15, 20,  or 
25  years,  and  not  made  any  profit,  and  yet  been 
paying  rates  all  the  while? — I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  that  is  the  case. 

387.  Supposing  that  the  surface  of  an  estate  of 
1,000  acres  was  worth  a  pound  an  acre,  taking  it 
at  30  years  purchase,  that  would  be  30,000  /.,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  estate  might  have  coal 
underneath  it,  and  that  the  coal  would  be  worth 
100/.  an  acre,  that  would  be  100,000/.;  if  by 
annual  payments  that  100,000  /.  is  paid  for  by 
the  occupier,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  corpus  of 
thatestate  is  reduced  by  the  value  of  the  100,000/.? 
— By  the  quantity  of  coal  abstracted. 

388.  And  if  put  into  the  market  it  would 
bring  so  much  less  when  the  coal  was  exhausted? 
— No  doubt 

389.  Therefore  the  rent  paid  by  the  detailed 
payments  really  represents  the  actual  purchase  of 
the  coal  underneath  that  estate  ?— x  es,  that  is 
the  basis  of  the  corpus  principle. 

390.  Mr.  LiddeU  asked  jrou  some  questions 
with  regard  to  pauperism  arising  from  mines ;  is 
not  it  the  case  that  whenever  a  mining  population 
is  brought  as  it  very  frequently  is  into  a  very 
barren  district,  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  product  of  all  that  land 
is  very  much  increased? — Very  much  indeed. 
The  value  of  land  is  materially  increased  by  the 
proximity  of  any  enterprise  which  introduces  a 
population.  It  is  increased  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  landowner  is  prejudiced  by 
leaving  a  residuum  of  population  after  the  mine 
is  exhausted. 

391.  Consequently,  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property  in  the  district,  and  the  produce  of  the 
rates  of  the  district,  are  very  mucn  increased  ? — 
Yes. 

392.  Mr.  Read.']  The  rateable  value  of  the 
land  is  increased  ? — Yes ;  of  course,  if  you  in- 
crease the  rent,  you  increase  the  value  of  the 
rating  basis. 

393.  Mr.  HendersonA  Is  not  it  a  very  rare 
circumstance  that  the  families  of  colliers  come 
upon  the  parish? — Very  rare;  indeed,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  of  the  whole  family  of  a  collier 
coming  upon  the  parish ;  isolated  members  of  a 


family,  a  widow,  for  instance,  may  come  upon 
the  parish,  but  not  the  whole  family  of  a  collier, 
to  my  knowledge. 

394.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  for  the  widows  of  colliers  to  remain 
widows? — Yes;  I  can  give  an  illustration  of 
that :  in  my  neighbourhood,  in  making  an  allow- 
ance to  a  widow,  we  say.  You  shall  have  4  s.  or 
5  5.  a  week,  or  whatever  the  allowance  may  be, 
and  when  you  are  married  you  shall  have  a 
present  of  10/.,  and  they  very  soon  come  for  the 
present  of  10  /. 

395.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  there  are  institu- 
tions now  ;  there  is  one  institution  in  particular, 
the  name  of  which  I  forget,  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  an  allowance  is  made  in  the  case 
of  a  family  which  has  been  rendered  destitute  by 
an  accident,  on  exactly  the  same  scale  as  the 
allowance  made  in  the  great  Hartley  Colliery 
accident  ? — Yes. 

396.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  rare  case  that  the 
families  of  colliers  become  chargeable  upon  the 
poor  rates  ? — Yes,  I  quite  concur  in  that. 

397.  Mr.  Read.']  Mr.  Henderson  put  a  ques- 
tion to  you  just  now  as  to  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colliery  did  not  improve  the  rateable 
value  of  the  property  near  it  ? — Yes ;  I  answered 
that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

398.  So  would  a  railway,  would  it  not? — I 
think  not,  unless  the  property  is  near  a  station. 
Railways  go  through  estates,  sometimes  without 
having  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  value  of 
them,  because  the  stations  are  five  or  six  miles 
apart;  near  a  station  the  land  is  improved  no 
doubt,  but  a  railway  has  little  or  no  influence  on 
land  which  is  not  near  to  a  station.  But  with 
reference  to  the  increased  value  of  land,  owing 
to  an  enterprise  which  brings  prosperity  into  the 
neighbourhood,  I  may  mention  that  in  Stafford- 
shire, I  have  let  land  myself  for  3/.  or  4/.  an 
acre,  which  20  miles  away  from  a  colliery  popula- 
tion would  not  let  for  40  s.  an  acre. 

399.  Mr.  Henderson^  It  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence,  does  it  not,  that  a  large  population 
brougnt  into  any  particular  district,  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  value  of  land ;  that  is  almost  an 
axiom  now  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  general  principle,  that 
wherever  a  population  gathers,  the  rental  in- 
creases. 

400.  Mr.  LiddelL]  Have  you  any  objection  to 
tell  the  Committee  what  are  the  usual  deductions 
from  the  gross  value  in  your  particular  district,  in 
assessing  coal  mines  ? — There  are  no  usual  de- 
ductions, every  coal  mine  is  dealt  with  on  its  own 
merits,  so  that  I  really  could  not  give  any  answer 
which  would  enlighten  you  upon  that  point. 

401.  You  cannot  strike  a  fair  average  over  the 
whole  district  ? — No,  I  think  not 

402.  Mr.  Kendall.]  Have  you  known  deduc- 
tions as  high  as  30  per  cent.  ? — I  have  known 
deductions  of  more  thru  30  per  cent 
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403.  Mr.  5^.  Aubyn.']  You  are  a  Member  of 
Parliament  for  West  Cornwall  ? — Yes. 

404.  You  have  been  so  since  1857  ? — ^Yes. 

405.  You  have  lived  in  Cornwall  all  your 
life  ?— Yes. 

406.  And  have  been  largely  interested  in 
mines  ? — For  the  last  50  years. 

407.  Both  as  a  lord  and  as  an  adventurer  ? — 
Yes. 

408.  Have  you  seen  the  Bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Committee  ? — Yes ;  I  have. 

409.  You  are  aware  that  the  object  of  it  is  to 
render  mines  liable  to  local  rates? — Yes. 

410.  Are  you  aware  that  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  the  occupiers  will  be  liable  to  be  rated 
on  their  property  in  the  mine  ? — Yes ;  as  I  under- 
stand the  Bill. 

411.  You  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 

Present  condition  of  mining  in  Devonshire  and 
Jomwall  ? — Yes ;  I  have  attended  to  it  all  my 
life ;  I  may  sav  up  to  the  present  moment. 

412.  Speakmg  generally  (I  shall  get  the 
figures  from  another  witness),  what  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  occupiers,  or  the  adventurers  in 
ihe  mines  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  ? — They 
are  in  a  most  frightful  state  there,  not  only  from 
Ae  poverty  of  the  nunes,  but  also  from  the  great 
depression  in  the  prices  both  of  tin  and  copper. 

413.  A  Member  of  the  Committee  wishes  to 
know,  to  what  cause  you  attribute  that  depression 
in  the  price  of  tin  and  copper  ? — There  has  been 
a  general  stagnation  in  the  trade  ;  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  importations  both  of  tin 
and  copper,  of  copper,  not  only  from  Chili,  but 
from  allparts  of  the  world. 

414.  With  regard  to  the  adventurers,  are  they, 
in  your  opinion,  in  a  position  to  bear  the  addi- 
tional burden  which  will  be  thrown  upon  them 
under  this  Bill  as  it  now  stands  ? — Certainly  not ; 
it  will  be  the  means  of  stopping  a  great  many  of 
the  mines. 

415.  Mr.  Lumley,  the  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  has  stated  before  this  Committee, 
that  if  this  Bill  passed,  in  addition  to  whatever 
rate  might  be  levied  on  the  lord  on  account  of 
his  dues,  the  adventurer  would  be  liable  to  be 
rated  on  the  ore  raised  or  produced,  and  on  the 
value  of  his  fixed  machinery  and  bmldings ;  can 


ou  give  any  examples  within  your  own  know- 
dge  to  illustrate  the  working  of  this  enact* 
ment  ? — Yes ;  I  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and 
as  I  imderstand  it  I  have  just  drawn  out  a  sketch 
of  its  working  which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
read.  A  mine  to  pay  500  /,  of  dues  would  raise 
in  produce  10,000  /.,  taking  the  average  royalty 
at  one-twentieth,  which,  I  presume,  to  ^be  near 
about  the  case.  There  will  be  two  assessments ; 
the  dues  must  be  deducted  from  this  10,000  L, 
which  would  leave  the  amount  9,500^  The 
plant  of  a  mine  of  this  description  may  be  laid  at 
6,000/.,  making  15,500/,  Assuming  that  one- 
third  is  allowea  for  the  corpus^  that  would  be 
5,100  /.,  leaving  a  rateable  value  of  10,400  /, 
The  rates  generally  in  mining  parishes  now  may 
be  estimated  at  from  3  5.  to  3  «.  6  cf.  in  the  pound ; 
but  I  will  assume  again,  that  other  properties 
will  be  rated  by-and-by;  I  will,  therefore, 
make  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  rate  and 
say  2  s.  in  the  pound ;  that  would  leave  for  the 
adventurers  to  pay  1,040/.  Out  of  this  the 
occupiers  can  only  deduct  one-half  of  the  rate 
payable  by  the  owner ;  that  is,  the  royalty  being 
500  L  a  year,  assuming  the  corpus  to  be  one-thir^ 
that  would  be  166/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  334/. 
to  be  rated  at  2  5.;  that  would  give  33  /.  The 
half  of  that  would  amount  onlv  to  16  /.  10  5.  out 
of  the  1,040  /.;  and  all  this  without  any  beneficial 
interest,  and  while  there  were  no  profits  from  the 
mine. 

416.  Chairman.J  We  are  not  quite  clear  what 
case  you  are  supposing ;  are  you  now  explaining 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  Bill  in  cases  where 
at  present  the  lord  is  paying  the  rate  on  the  dues 
reserved  in  kind? — ^Yes,  as  well  as  in  money. 

417.  You  are  not  explaining  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  in  cases  where  a  mine  is  not  paying  rates 
at  all  ? — No ;  I  am  supposing  that  all  mines  by 
this  Bill  will  be  rated. 

418.  Mr.  St.  AubynJ]  You  are  exnlaining  what 
would  be  the  operation  of  the  Bill  if  it  were  car- 
ried in  its  present  form  ? — Yes. 

419.  Can  you  or  can  you  not  mention  any 
actual  mines  in  which,  from  your  own  personal 
knowledge,  the  state  of  things  which  you  have 
described  would  be  likely  to  Be  brought  about  if 
the  Bill  passed  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  is  a  very 
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large  mine  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap,  called  the 
Clifford  Amalgamated ;  they  probably  raise  now 
some  4,000  /.  worth  per  month,  aiid  to  be  rated 
in  this  way  would  tnrow  such  a  burden  upon 
them  that  they  would  sink  under  it. 

420.  The  effect  of  your  answer  is,  that  if  this 
Bill  passes  in  its  present  shape,  the  Clifford  Amal- 
gamated mines  will  be  forced  to  stop  ? — Yes. 

421.  They  are  considerable  mines,  are  they 
not? — They  were  the  largest  in  the  county. 

422.  Can  you  at  all  state  the  number  of  hands 
that  were  employed  in  them  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
how  many  hands  were  employed ;  I  dare  say  you 
may  get  that  from  another  witness  bj-and-by. 

423.  Speaking  generally,  supposmg  this  Bill 
were  to  pass,  what  would  be  the  enect  of  it  on  the 
mining  adventure  of  Devon  and  Cornwall? — I 
think  the  effect  would  be  to  stop  a  great  many  of 
ilie  mines  from  working. 

424.  And  the  effect  of  that,  of  course,  would 
be  to  throw  a  j^at  number  of  hands  out  of  em- 
ployment ? — Yes. 

425.  And  to  divert  a  large  quantity  of  capital 
from  the  coimty  ? — Yes. 

426.  And  to  increase  the  burden  of  the  rates? 
— That,  of  course,  would  follow. 

427.  Mr.  VilliersA  You  have  given  this  in- 
stance of  a  mine  with  which  yoa  are  acquainted  ? 
—Yes. 

428.  I  did  not  exactly  collect  whether  it  was  a 
copper  or  a  tin  mine? — trindpallv  copper,  though 
it  produces  some  little  tin  as  welL 

429.  It  raises,  I  think  you  stated',  a  produce  in 
value  of  about  4,000 1  a  month  ?— About  4,000  /. 
a  month. 

430.  And  being  asked  what  would  be  the 
result  of  rating  that  value  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  you  say  you  are  of  opinion  that  that  miiue 
would  stop  ? — I  think  it  would  be  such  a  burden 
upon  it  at  the  present  price  of  metals  generally, 
that  it  must  cease  to  work. 

431.  Are  you  so  completely  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  this  mine  as  to  be  able  to 
say,  looking  at  its  value,  whether  a  rate  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  would  stop  the  working  {£  this 
mine? — If  rated  upon  the  principle  of  uiis  Bill, 
it  would. 

432.  What  is  the  rate  in  the  poimd  for  the 

£K)rin  that  parish?— I  cannot  say  exactly;  I 
d  not  know  that  I  was  to  be  examined  until  a 
day  or  two  ago,  and  therefore  I  have  not  had 
tame  to  collect  any  of  the  statistics  which  I  might 
otherwise  have  collected,  but  I  presume  that  flie 
rate  in  the  mining  parishes  in  Cornwall,  and, 
probably,  in  that  parish  in  particular,  would  be 
BTom  3  «.  6  ^.  to  4  <.  in  the  pound. 
.  433.  At  this  mcxnent  you  are  unable  to  state 
what  is  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
parish  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — Not  within 
a  shilling ;  I  should  say  that  it  is  from  3^.  6  cJL  to 
4 1.  at  leasL 

434.  You  speak  generally,  not  with  respect  to 
this  particular  case  ? — I  cannot  say  particularly 
as  to  the  perish,  but  I  know  that  those  are  the 
rates  generally,  in  all  mining  parishes  in  the 
vrestem  part  of  the  county, 

435.  Have  you  calclated  at  all  what  the  amount 
would  be  of  such  a  rate  as  that  levied  upon 
that  mine  ? — The  amount  of  the  produce 
woidd  be  about  60,p00  L  a  year ;  then  you  have 
to  deduct  £rom  that,  upon  the  same  pnnciple  as 

'        I  have  done  before,  for  the  corpm  ,*  after  taking 
^'^t    a  third  off  for  that,  the  remainder  would  become 
^       rateable  to  the  parish. 
^^        0.99. 


436.  I  think  you  stated  just  now  that  if  the  ■^-  -D^^^yi 

rate  was  distributed  over  a  larger  amount  of  pro-  ^^''  **'^' 
perty,  you  must  make  a  deduction  on  that  ac-        "TT 

count? — Yes;    and  in  the  calculation  which   1  ^^^^^^ 


gave  you,  I  have  deducted  1*.  6d.  from  the 
3  5.  6  ^  which  I  took  as  the  average  rate  in  the 
mining  parishes  in  Cornwall,  and  based  my  cal- 
culation on  a  rate  of  2 «.,  supposing  that  other 
properties  ultimately  will  be  rated,  and  that  the 
rate  will  be  reduced  to  2  s. 

437.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  circum- 
stances of  this .  particular  mine ;  what  are  the 
dues  that  are  paid? — They  are  paying  one 
twenty-fourth  part  dues. 

438.  Are  those  mines  held  under  the  Crown  ? — 
No ;  they  are  held  under  different  parties ;  I 
think,  under  Lord  Clinton  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
and  I  forget  who  the  others  are. 

439-  Are  the  dues  paid  in  kind  ? — No ;  it  is  a 
money  payment  there ;  they  were  formerly  paid 
in  kind,  but  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  lease  it 
became  a  money  payment. 

440.  Are  they  held  under  a  long  lease?  — 
Twenty-one  years  is  the  usual  lease,  and  I  should 
think  Aat  there  may  be  some  five  or  six  years  of 
that  expired  in  this  case* 

441.  what  would  be  the  first  consequence  of 
rating  this  mine  for  the  poor ;  would  there  be  a 
proposition  for  making  a  iresh  arrangement  with 
the  lord  ? — ^I  should  explain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  mine  is  now  a  c^ling  mine ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  obliged  to  make  calls  to  aid  and  assist 
their  produce  in  the  payment  oi  the  cost. 

442.  It  is  a  company? — Yes,  it  is  a  company ; 
there  are  a  ve^  large  number  of  shareholders 
who  reside  in  London,  and  if  there  were  any 
excessive  cost  put  upon  Aean,  or  any  further 
burthen,  they  would  refuse  to  pay  any  calls,  and 
would  relinquish  their  shares,  and  conseqi^ntty 
the  mine  would  be  abandoned* 

44S.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  is  the 
relation  between  the  company  and  the  particular 
persons  whcnn  you  alluded  to  just  now  ;  do  they 
hold  under  the  company,  or  does  the  company 
actually  work  the  mme  ? — ^I  thought  you  asked 
me  who  were  the  owners  of  the  mine ;  I  just 
mentioned  that  they  are  L<Nrd  Clinton  and  some 
others;  the  other  parties  I  spoke  of  are  the 
occupiers. 

444.  The  occupiers  are  the  company? — The 
occujners  are  the  company. 

445.  I  was  asking  you  whether  the  occupier 
was  in  a  position,  assuming  it  to  be  a  cmnpany, 
to  make  fresh  terms  with  the  lords  ? — Of  course 
hd  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doings  so,  pro- 
vided the  lords  would  accede  to  his  appucation. 

446.  If  I  understand  you.  richtlv,  the  burden 
of  the  poor  rate  would  be  such  that  the  mine 
would  stop? — Yes. 

447.  Under  those  circumstances,  would  the 
owner  not  pr^er  to  take  a  portion  of  the  burden, 
or  at  least  to  make  &esh  arrangements  with  the 
conq)any  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  charge  that 
was  kid  upon  the  mine  ?- — The  amount  of  dues 
payable  upon  that  one  twenty-fourth  would  be  so 
trifling,  that  it  would  not  be  equal  to  any  com- 
pensation which  thev  might  require.  In  many 
cases  the  rates  would  be  double  the  amount  of  the 
dues  itself. 

44^.  Do  I  ri^tly  understand  you  to  say,  that 
no  remission  ot  the  dues  would  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  company? — No :  not  a(  the  present 
joice  of  metals^ 

449.  Then  this  is  not  a  profitable  ownership 
D  2  at 
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M.  JDavev^    8,t  all  ? — Not  at  all  at  present ;  it  has  been  a  good 
Esq.,  M.p.    mine,  and  it  was  a  dividend-paying  mine  untU  the 

reduction  in  the  price  of  metals. 

33  May  450^  Xhen  do  I  rightly  understand  that  it  is 

1807.  working  at  a  loss  now  7 — Yes,  at  a  serious  loss ; 
at  a  loss,  I  should  say,  of  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  a  month. 

451.  But  it  continues  to  work? — Yes,  it  con- 
tinues to  work  in  hopes  of  better  times. 

452.  They  have  had  better  times  ? — They  have 
had  better  times,  and  they  hope  that  they  may 
return  to  them  again. 

453.  Can  you,  from  your  acquaintance  with  the 
matter,  inform  the  Committee  what  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  stagnation  of  the  business  of  mining 
in  Cornwall  ? — It  arises,  as  I  explained  just  now, 
from  the  poverty  of  the  mines  generally,  and  from 
the  great  depreciation  in  the  price  of  metals. 

454.  Do  you  apply  that  to  all  metals? — I  mean 
to  say  tin  and  copper. 

455.  Is  that  owing  to  any  extraordinary  im- 
portation from  abroad  ? — Yes,  in  great  measure 
It  is. 

456.  What  are  the  prospects,  then,  of  improve- 
ment ? — There  is  this  prospect  that  there  is  less 
coming  from  abroad  at  this  moment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  low  price.  I  believe  that  at 
a  certain  higher  price,  the  quantity  imported 
would  be  so  very  large  that  it  would  stop  every 
mining  company  in  the  county ;  therefore,  you 
could  not  expect  to  have  a  very  high  price  for  it ; 
but  we  might  have  such  a  price  as  would  pay  the 
miners  for  working. 

457.  But  that  is  an  unfortunate  position,  is  not 
it,  because  if  the  price  rises,  you  have  more  im- 
portation, and  if  the  price  falls,  you  cannot  work 
the  mine  ? — Yes,  it  will  be  only  for  a  time,  you 
know.  I  have  seen  many  changes  in  that  way. 
I  have  seen  the  mining  interest  as  low  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  probably  worse. 

458.  And  you  have  seen  it  recover  afterwards? 
—It  has  recovered  afterwards. 

459.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  your  ob- 
jection to  the  application  of  this  Act  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  mine  at  this 
moment,  or  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  subject 
itself  as  being  unfit  to  be  liable  to  rates  ? — I  think 
you  will  find  that  most  people  are  in  favour  of 
rating  mines  to  a  certain  extent ;  that  is  to  say, 
most  people  in  Cornwall  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  royalty  being  rated,  allowing  a  certain  sum 
for  the  corpus^  but  for  the  produce  to  be  rated,  or 
even  the  profits,  I  think  would  be  objection- 
able. 

460.  The  profits  are  rated  already,  I  believe,  to 
the  public  revenue? — To  the  income  tax,  they  are. 

461.  The  rates  are  felt  to  be  heavy  in  the 
mining  parishes,  are  they  not  ? — Very. 

462.  Is  it  felt  to  be  unfair  that  that  burden 
should  fall  exclusively  upon  property  other  than 
mines? — I  do  not  object  to  the  mines  paying  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  rates. 

463.  I  suppose  the  working  of  a  mine  attracts 
a  considerable  population  to  the  spot  ? — It  does. 

464.  And  they  are  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  supporting  people  who  are  destitute  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
have  known  instances  in  one  or  two  parishes ;  in 
one  particularly  where  I  have  property,  where 
the  poor  rates  were  thrown  upon  the  hundreds. 

465.  There  was  a  rate  in  aid  ? — Yes ;  yet  that 
parish  has  survived,  and  is  now  rather  prosperous 
than  otherwise. 

466.  I  think  we  collect  from  your  evidence, 
that  there  is  no  injustice  in  rating  mines  to  the 


relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
mines  should  bear  a  share  of  the  burden  for  that 
purpose  ? — A  share  of  the  burden  as  far  as  regards 
the  royalty,  whether  it  be  reserved  in  kind  or  in 
money.  Perhaps  I  may  observe  that,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  calculation  which  I  have  read  to 
you,  1,000  /.  a  year  to  pay  for  a  small  mine  which 
IS  paying  no  dividend  would  be  a  very  considerable 
sum,  and  it  would  be,  I  should  say,  very  unfairly 
placed  upon  the  adventurers  or  occupiers. 

467.  Is  there  a  policy  in  continuing  to  work  a 
mine  at  a  loss  ? — Yes ;  there  are  some  cases  m 
which  people  work  their  mines  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  their  miners  off  the  parish,  and  others 
where  they  do  it  in  the  hopes  of  better  times. 
Just  at  this  moment  there  are  many  more  calling 
mines,  than  there  are  profitable  ones. 

468.  You  are  aware  that  if  a  mine  were  not 
worked,  it  would  not  be  rateable  ? — Of  course  it 
would  not. 

469.  Mr.  SLAubyn.']  Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  case  of  the  Wheal  Agar  mine  ? — ^Yes. 

470.  Can  you  state  the  amount  that  has  been 
spent  in  that  mine  ? — Taking  the  money  that  has 
been  called  up.  and  the  produce,  it  is  above 
90,000  Z.;  they  have  never  had  a  sixpence  re- 
turned. 

471.  Is  it  working  now? — Yes. 

472.  Mr.  Henderson,']  I  think  you  stated  in 
your  first  illustration,  that  a  mine  that  paid  500  /. 
m  dues,  raised  about  10,000  /.  worth  of  produce  ? 
—Yes. 

473.  I  think  you  based  your  talculaiion  of 
rating  upon  the  gross  value  of  the  produce 
raised?— Yes. 

474.  Not  upon  the  rent  or  the  royalty  at  all, 
but  upon  the  gross  value? — I  took  it  in  two  ways ; 
that  is  to  say  1  have  deducted  the  royalty. 

475.  But  you  took  the  gross  value  as  your 
basis;  the  10,000 /.?— Yes. 

476.  That  includes  not  only  the  value  of  the 
mineral  in  the  ground,  but  all  the  labour  that 
has  been  put  upon  it.  The  10,000  /.  includes  not 
only  the  amount  of  the  royalty,  that  is  the  500/., 
but  all  the  labour  and  expense  of  bringing  that 
produce  to  the  surface  ? — Of  course  to  bring  it  in 
a  fit  state  to  go  to  the  market. 

477.  So,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  mineral  in  the 
ground  is  only  worth  a  twenty-fourth  of  what  it  is 
when  all  the  labour  is  put  upon  it? — The  royalty- 
reserved  is  always  taken  after  it  becomes  in  a  fit 
state  to  go  to  the  market ;  all  the  expenses  of 
dressing  it  and  making  it  in  that  state,  are 
chargea  to  the  occupier. 

478.  Could  you  give  us  any  illustration  of  the 
money  value  per  ton  that  was  paid  to  the  lord, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  ton  to  sell  ?  — The 
averse  value  now  of  the  copper  in  Cornwall  ia 
not,  1  should  think,  above  4  /.  10  «.  a  ton. 

479.  That  is  when  all  the  labour  is  put  upon 
it  ? — That  is  when  all  the  labour  is  put  upon  it. 

480.  What  will  the  lord  get  of  that  ?— He  wiU 
get  a  twentieth  part  of  it ;  that  would  be  4  «.  6  d. 

481.  If  the  lord's  dues  are  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  assessment,  there  would  be  no  particular  fault 
to  be  found  with  this  Bill  ? — None  at  all. 

482.  Mr.  Kendall.']  It  is  clear  that  you  do  not 
at  all  object  to  rating  the  mines  upon  the  royalties 
or  rent  ? — Not  at  all. 

483.  Just  as  you  would  take  the  rent  of  an 
estate  as  a  sort  of  criterion,  so  you  would  take  the 
royalty  of  a  mine  as  a  sort  of  criterion  ? — I  have 
always  had  that  opinion  that  the  dues  ought  to 
be  rated. 

484.  Is 
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484.  Is  not  that  the  general  feeling  in  Corn- 
wall amongst  those  who  are  landed  proprietors, 
namely,  that  they  are  willing  to  take  the  burden 
upon  their  shoulders  ? — Quite  so. 

485.  According  to  this  present  Bill  the  occupier 
will  be  rated,  and  the  lord  will  be  rated.  You 
are  a  member  of  one  of  the  successful  families ; 
you  have  had  great  prizes,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

486.  Do  you  not  practically  know  the  working 
of  a  mine  as  well  as  anybody  else  ? — Yes. 

487.  Have  you  not  spent  thousands  of  hours 
underground  ? — I  do  not  Know  that  I  have  spent 
thousands. 

488.  Have  you  not  spent  hundreds  ? — I  have 
spent  hundreds  of  hours  underground,  1  should 
think. 

489.  You  are  still  an  adventurer  in  mines 
largely,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

490.  I  ask  you,  as  a  miner,  whether  or  not  you 
would  now  with  any  company  undertake  anv 

frant  to  work  any  mine  you  know  in  Cornwall, 
owever  good,  if  you  were  to  pay  rates  according 
to  the  Bill  now  before  this  Committee? — Cer- 
tainly not ;  I  should  object  to  it. 

491.  You  would  repudiate  the  whole  thing  ? — 
Yes. 

492.  You  would  think  it  was  a  bad  speculation  ? 
—Yes. 

493.  Have  any  mines  stopped  in  Cornwall  in 
consequence  of  the  low  pnce  of  ore  ?— A  great 
number. 

494.  Do  you  know  of  a  large  mine  which  has 
stopped  lately  ?  —  Yes,  there  is  one,  the  Great 
Wheal  Busey,  which  has  just  ceased  to  work, 
after  losing  90,000  /. 

495.  How  many  men  did  it  put  out  of  employ- 
ment ? — I  do  not  recollect  exactly  how  many  Sien 
were  employed.  There  is  another  instance  of  a 
mine  which  has  ceased  to  work  within  the  present 
month ;  it  is  called  the  St.  Day  United  Mines ; 
they  have  lost  60,000  /. 

496.  If  this  Bill  is  carried  out,  and  it  becomes 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  enacting  that  both  parlies 
are  to  be  rated,  do  you  think  that  the  lords  them- 
selves will  interfere  in  any  way,  or  will  they  give 
it  up  as  a  lost  case  altogether  ? — They  must  give 
it  up  as  a  lost  case  ;  how  could  they  interfere  ? 

497.  Then  in  that  case  we  shall  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  foreigners  for  ore  ? — Entirely 
so. 

498.  You  know  a  little  about  smelting,  I  be- 
lieve ? — Yes. 

499.  Supposing  that  we  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  foreigners,  in  case  of  a  war,  when  we 
could  not  get  a  regular  supply  of  ore,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  to  the  smelting  works? — 
They  must  all  cease  to  work. 

500.  Supposing  we  were  at  war  to-morrow  with 
^France  or  America,  or  any  other  country,  would 
not  the  chances  be,  if  we  have  no  ore  in  Corn- 
wall^ that  we  should  have  our  smelting  works 
very  possibly  stopped  ? — Yes. 

501.  We  should  be  without  the  metal?— We 
should  be  without  the  metal  altogether ;  we  should 
get  no  raw  material. 

502.  What  are  the  Cornish  miners  fit  for  ex- 
cept for  mining  ? — Very  little ;  I  do  not  think, 
generally  speaking,  they  have  any  wish  to  turn 
to  agriculture :  I  doubt  whether  they  could  do  so 
well. 

503.  In  fact,  if  this  Bill  is  carried  as  it  is  now, 
is  not  it  your  opinion  that  the  miners  would  be 
reduced  to  poverty  ? — Yes. 

504.  And  that  a  state  of  things  may  arise  in 
0.99. 


which  we  shall  not  only  be  for  a  long  time  de-    R,  Davet/p 
pendent  upon  foreigners  for  ore,  but,  in  case  of     Esq,,  h.v 

war,  we  might  be  without  metal  altogether? —        

Yes.  as  May 

505.  Mr.    Beach.]     With    reference    to    the        *^^7- 
royalty,  is  the  royalty  of  a  mine  analagous  to  the 

case  of  rent  upon  land  ? — Yes. 

506.  In  some  years,  no  profit  is  made  from  the 
mine,  and  in  other  years  a  large  profit  is 
made,  but  spreading  it  over  an  average  of  years 
the  royalty  represents  the  profit  ? — No ;  not  the 
profit 

507.  It  represents  what  the  lord  receives  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  merely  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole 
produce  at  present. 

508.  If  the  profit  was  much  larger  than  the 
average,  surely  there  would  be  a  larger  royalty 
than  one-twentieth,  would  there  not? — No;  the 
royalty  is  fixed  for  the  term  of  21  years. 

509.  I  was  asking  with  reference  to  the  average 
of  profit,  taking  it  over  several  years  ?  —  The 
royalty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  profit,  but 
only  with  the  produce  ;  the  adventurers,  that  is, 
the  occupiers,  have  to  work  the  mine,  paying  the 
royalty  agreed  on ;  whether  they  make  a  good  or 
a  bad  thing  of  it  depends  upon  circumstances. 

510.  But  the  adventurers  take  into  their  con- 
sideration, when  they  are  going  to  occupy,  the 
amount  of  profit  which  they  think  it  probable 
they  will  make  ?  —They  take  it  under  the  hopes 
of  getting  a  profit,  but  there  are  a  great  number  of 
mines  worked  for  a  very  considerable  time  without 
there  being  any  profit  whatever;  there  is  one 
which  I  just  mentioned  to  Mr.  St  Aubyn,  in 
which  90,000  /.  have  been  expended,  and  the  ad- 
venturers have  never  had  one  sixpence  of  profit. 

511.  They  would  not  have  worked  it  unless 
they  thought  it  probable  that  it  would  be  profit- 
able?—  Certainly;  they  thought  it  probaole  it 
would  be  profitable  at  first ;  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  worked  it  at  all. 

512.  It  is  just  the  same  with  regard  to  land; 
for  several  years  the  tenant  may  make  no  profit, 
but  he  hopes  that  afterwards  he  will,  and  he  pays 
rent  all  the  time? — The  tenant  does  not  pay 
more  or  less  rent  according  to  his  profit. 

513.  He  pays  the  rent  all  the  tune  ? — Yes ;  he 
pays  just  the  same  rent,  whether  he  makes  a  profit 
or  not  by  it, 

514.  Lord  Eustace  CeciLI  What  is  the  ordi- 
nary length  of  mining  leases  in  Cornwall?  — 
Twenty-one  years. 

515.  Can  an  adventurer  at  any  time  break 
those  leases  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  them  ? — 
Generally  there  is  a  retiring  clause,  by  which, 
upon  giving  six  months'  notice,  he  may  give  up 
the  mine. 

516.  I  suppose  he  may  make  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment after  that  ? — Yes ;  at  any  time  he  may  ms^e 
a  fresh  arrangement. 

517.  Then,  I  presume,  the  injustice,  if  any, 
caused  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill  would  be  only 
very  temporary,  and  could  easily  be  remedied  by 
entering  mto  a  fresh  arrangement  after  six  months' 
notice  had  been  given  ? — No ;  if  you  were  to  give 
six  months'  notice  to  retire,  you  would  immediately 
dispose  of  all  your  material,  your  plant  and  so 
on,  and  it  would  cost  a  very  large  sum  then  to 
start  the  mine  again,  and  it  probably  would  never 
be  done,  unless  metals  were  at  a  very  high  price. 

518.  Would  water  be  let  into  the  mine  ?— Yes ; 
there  is  a  level  driven  in  generally  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  all  below  that  would  be  full  of  water 
as  soon  as  the  engines  ceased  to  work. 

D  3  519.  Then 
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fliia-M         ^1^'  Then,  I  suppose  the  renewal  of  the  lease 

^S^^'^^    ^  the  interest  of  the  adventurer,  would  be  an 

"^^^       '     impossibility  under  those  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

fl3  May  520.  Mr.  Liddell]  An  argument  has  been  based 

1867.        upon   an  assumption  of  our  being  at  war  with 

America ;  would  not  the  first  thing  that  occurred 

under  such  melancholy  circumstances  be  to  raise 

very  much,  the  insurances  upon  metals  and  other 

things  carried  by  sea  ? — Yes ;  of  course  it  would. 

521.  And  consequently  to  check  importation 
at  once? — Yes. 

522.  Why  then  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
smelting  furnaces  in  Cornwall  would  be  closed 
by  a  war ;  I  should  have  thought  they  would  be 
re-opened  by  it  if  they  had  been  closed  previously? 
— There  are  no  copper  smelting  works  in  Corn- 
wall. 

523.  The  smelting  works  ?  —  The  smelting 
works  are  all  in  Wales ;  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  the 
ores  to  the  coal  than  to  carry  the  coals  to  the 
ores. 

524.  I  thought  that  the  depression  of  the 
Cornish  mineral  trade  was  caused  by  the  impor- 
tation which  has  been  taking  place  largely? — 
Yes. 

525.  If  those  importations  were  checked,  it 
would  revive  that  trade^  I  presume  ? — It  would 
advance  the  price  of  metals,  no  doubt. 

526.  And  consequently  revive  the  trade  more 
than  any  other  circumstance? — It  would  not 
revive  the  trade  in  Cornwall,  because  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  copper  is  now  coming  from 
South  America;  a  great  deal  is  raised  also  in 
North  America. 

527.  I  am  supposing  that  over-sea  traffic  to  be 
materially  intenered  with  by  war  with  America, 
for  instance? — Yes. 

528.  The  circumstance  of  our  being  at  war 
with  such  a  state  as  America  would  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  the  home  trade,  would  it 
not  ? — Of  course  it  would,  because  it  is  the  only 
place  we  have  to  depend  upon,  and  as  yon  say, 
there  would  be  large  premiimis  paid  for  in- 
surances which  would  enhance  the  value  of  the 
metal  very  much. 

529.  Of  the  home  produced  metal  ? — Of  the 
home  produce, 

530.  Ckairmcm.'l  When  you  were  giving  ua 
those  figures  in  the  beginning  of  your  examina- 
tion, and  explaimag  the  fact  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  double,  and  sometimes  the  joint  assess- 
ment of  the  lord  and  the  occupier,  you  said  you 
were  explaining  what  would  be  the  effect,  sup- 
posing all  mines  were  rated  under  this  Bill  ? — 

53 1.  Are  you  not  aware  that  this  Bill,  except  in 
cases  where  the  lord  is  now  paying  part  01  the 
rate,  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  all  the 
rates  upon  the  occupier? — Yes. 

532.  Would  you  prefer  that  as  a  principle  to 
the  lords  being  ratea? — No;  as  I  said  before,  I 
should  prefer  that  the  royalty  should  be  rated 
instead  of  the  produce. 

533.  Do  you  prefer  that  because  you  iMnk 
that  it  is  altogether  a  better  principle  of  rating, 
or,  because  you  tiiink  that  it  is  more  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  those  mines  you  have 
been  speaking  of? — In  the  first  place^  I  think  it 
is  a  better  prmciple  of  rating,  and  I  also  think 
that  it  is  b«t  fair  that  the  lord,  receiving  his  dues 
without  any  risk  should  be  burdened  with  the 
rates,  whereas  the  adventurers  bear  all  the  risk, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  very  often  without  a  six- 
pence remuneration. 


534.  You  think  it  would  be  a  better  principle 
of  rating? — Yes. 

535.  Surely  the  royalty  in  many  cases  is  not  a 
fair  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  mine.  There 
are  cases  where  leases  have  been  made  many 
years  ago  at  a  very  small  royalty  indeed,  such  as 
1  d.  or  2  d,  per  ton ;  and  where  the  mines  have 
increased  very  much  in  value,  in  those  cases  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  bind  the  overseers  to  take 
the  royalty  paid  under  the  lease  as  the  basis  of 
the  rate,  would  it? — The  royalties  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  according  to  the  appear- 
ances of  the  mine,  and  soon.  If  the  mine  becomes 
poor,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  adventurers 
apply  to  the  owner  to  get  a  reduction  of  the  dues, 
and  the  royalty  is  then  very  frequently  given  up 
altogether  if  the  mine  is  unproductive. 

536.  The  lords  would  give  them  up  altogether? 
— Yes,  I  have  a  mine  of  my  own  at  this  moment, 
from  which  I  have  not  received  any  dues  for  the 
last  four  years.  I  have  given  it  up,  in  the  hope 
that  the  mine  will  do  better;  it  is  a  mine  which 
is  now  very  likely  to  flourish,  and  the  adven- 
turers would  not  have  continued  it  probably,  if 
the  dues  had  not  been  given  up* 

537.  In  the  case  of  a  mine  which  is  not  paying 
anjr  profit  at  all  to  the  occupier,  do  you  then 
object  to  the  lord  being  rated  in  respect  of  the 
rc^alty  he  receives? — No;  the  lord  has  to  be 
rated  whether  the  adventurers  make  any  profit 
or  not. 

538.  Mr.  Villiers.']  But  not  in  the  case  you 
mentioned,  where  the  lord  remits  the  royalty  ot 
the  dues  ? — I  can  give  an  instance,  where  I  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  rates  on  the  dues,  though 
I  never  received  them.     I  gave  them  up. 

589.  That  was  an  effect  of  the  law ;  you  were 
legally  liable  ?—  Yes ;  it  was  said,  if  you  choose 
to  give  up  your  dues,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  give  up  our  rates. 

540.  You  ao  not  object  to  that  continuing  to 
be  the  law  ? — No. 

541.  Chairman,']  Do  you  know  many  cases  in 
the  West  of  England  where  the  royalties  vary 
very  much  in  cases  of  mines  of  the  ssaae  value  ? — 
Yes,  very  much. 

542«  r  am  told  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  varies  between  4d.  and  1^.  6  ^.  per  ton  in  the 
same  parish  when  the  value  of  the  two  mines  is 
equal  ? — Yes. 

543.  It  would  hardly  be  firir  to  take  the  royalty 
under  those  circumstances  as  the  basis  of  tlie 
rate;  this  is  an  instance  of  eoal  mines? — The 
amount  of  the  royalty  depends  entirely  upon  the 
original  a^eement,  and  the  prospects  the  adveis^ 
turers  had  of  raising  coals;  as  &r  as  I  under- 
stand coal  mines  it  is  the  same  with  them  as  witii 
oopper  mines,  that  you  have  sometimes  to  make  a 
great  outiay  before  you  can  win  the  coals  at  all, 
and  some  are  more  costiy  than  others ;  that  would 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  royalty. 

544.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Which  mines  are  the  most 
depressed  now,  tin  or  copper  ? — They  are  both 
very  much  depressed. 

545.  You  do  not  ascribe  that  to  the  change  in 
our  duties  but  to  the  fidl  in  the  price  of  the 
metal  ? — I  ascribe  it  merely  to  the  excessive  re- 
duction in  the  price. 

546.  The  mines  have  been  in  a  very  prosper* 
ous  state  since  the  tariff  was  altered,  have  tney 
not?— Yes. 

547.  And  the  importations  have  been  formerly 
as  large  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  lately? 
— Yes. 

548.   Chairman.] 
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548.  Ckairman,']  You  stated  that  you  preferred 
rating  the  royalty  as  a  principle  not  as  regards 
these  particular  mhieB  ? — Yes,  as  a  principle. 

549.  Take  the  case  of  the  asseswnent  of  land,  do 
you  think  that  the  overseers  or  assessment  commit- 
tees of  parishes  ought  to  take  the  annual  sum  paid 
for  lantf  under  a  lease,  the  rental  as  the  criterion  of 
the  annual  value  of  tiie  land?  —The  rental  is  not 
considered  as  the  criterion  by  the  assessment 
committees ;  if  a  man  pays  90/.  a  yewr  rent  he  is 
very  frequently  assessed  in  100  /.,  because  the 
assessment  committee  consider  the  property 
more  valuable  than  what  he  took  the  lease  for ; 
I  have  known  instances  of  that. 

550.  Then  why  should  the  royalty  be  taken  as 
the  criterion  where  a  man  is  paying  a  very  small 
per-centa^e  on  the  ton  as  royalty,  perhaps,  and 
where  he  is  making  money  very  fast  indeed  ? — I 
am  afraid  there  are  very  few  instances  where 
they  are  making  money  very  fast  indeed  now. 

551.  You  spoJke  of  the  principle ;  we  were  not 
taking  particular  cases  ? — -I  think  your  question 
was,  why  the  lords  should  not  be  ratea  where 
they  take  large  payments  of  dues. 

552.  No,  you  haye  answered  my  question 
practically  ? — I  think  I  answered  it  before. 

653.  Mr.  Henderson.']  Would  you  consider 
the  proper  amount  to  be  rated  upon  to  be  the 
absolute  royalty  paid,  or  the  royalty  that  would 
be  paid  by  an  occupier  ? — It  should  be  rated  on 
what  would  be  paid  by  the  occupier. 

554.  I  meant  that  question  to  answer  the 
question  which  the  Chairman  asked  you  about 
royalties  being  below  their  real  value  ;  what  you 
mean  by  the  royalty,  I  think  you  said  just  now, 
is  what  would  be  paid  by  a  tenant  who  might 
take  it?— Yes. 

555.  Chairman.']  You  mean  the  royalty 
actually  paid  under  the  lease  ? — Yes. 

556.  You  do  not  mean  what  a  hypothetical  yearly 
tenant  would  pay  ? — No ;  if  you  grant  a  lease  at 
one-twentieth  dues,  for  instance,  the  royalty  of 
course  is  paid  after  all  expenses  are  paid  of 
bringing  the  produce  to  the  market. 

557.  Mr.  Liddelh]  I  imagine  that  under  the 
circumstances  just  described  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
no  rate  would  be  paid  at  all  at  the  present  moment 
in  Cornwall,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  were  to  take 
the  rate  upon  what  a  tenant  would  give.  Do  you 
imagine  that  if  those  mines  were  to  be  given  up, 
anybody  would  be  found  to  take  them  except 
present  occupiers?  —  No;  nobody  would  tafce 
them  ;  not  within  a  generation,  certainly. 

56S.  Mr.  Henderson,]  Then  we  are  to  under^ 
stand  from  your  description,  that  this  sort  of 
industry  always  was  a  very  speculative  one  ? — 
Yes. 

559.  And  at  this  present  moment  is  of  little  or 
no  value  at  all  ? — Yes. 

560.  The  shares  are  worth  nothing? — The 
shares  are  of  very  Uttle  value. 

561.  You  stated  that  this  depression  arose  from 
various  circumstances,  and  you  used  the  words 
^^  the  poverty  of  the  mines'*,  is  that  description 
applicable  to  them  all  ? — To  the  greater  part  of 
them.j 

562.  That  looks  very  much  as  if  the  supply 
was  worked  out? — ^We  have  always  been  for 
many  years  past  making  new  discoveries;  but  it 
has  not  occurred  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  that  there  has  been  any  discovery  of  any 
consequence;  there  has  been  in  that  time  no  new 
productive  mine  started,  I  think  another  witness 
will  show  that  about  7,000  or  8,000  miners  have 


already  emigrated  and  gone  away,  the  mines  in  jj^  Baoey 
which  they  were  employed  having  ceased  to  EmTuXI 
work.  ■■?    ' 

563.  There  has  been  a  certain  transfer  of  «3  May 
labour  into  the  northern  counties  of  England,  has  1867. 
there  not  ? — Yes,  you  will  hear  about  that  by- 
and-by ;  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  a  very  large 
number,  I  believe,  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
Cornish  miners  have  ceased  to  work  in  the  mines 
there,  and  have  either  emigrated  to  Australia  or 
Canada,  or  have  gone  to  the  north  of  England. 

5(>4.  I  think  you  expressed  an  opimon  that 
some  of  the  mines  are  actually  carried  on  at  a  loss 
in  order  to  avoid  throwing  the  people  on  the 
rates  ?     Ycq 

6^5.  Mr.*  Kendall]  Mr.  Liddell  asked  the 
question  whether  in  case  of  war,  when  copper 
would  not  be  imported,  the  value  of  copper  would 
not  be  enhanced  at  home ;  you  answered  that,  of 
course,  in  the  affirmative.  I  want  to  ask  the 
question  how  would  you  get  it  in  case  the  mines 
were  most  of  them  stopped ;  how  long,  in  your 
experience,  would  it  take  to  get  copper  out  of  a 
mine  that  had  stopped?— It  would  tak%  two  or 
three  years  to  get  it  out  of  the  large  ones. 

5%Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  attempt  to 
resuscitate  a  large  mine  ?  —No. 

567.  Then,  about  the  buildings,  do  you  not  in- 
clude the  buildings  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  same  ? — Of  courje.  it  is  part  of  the  plant. 

568.  You  are  a  large  farmer,  are  you  not?— 
Yes. 

569.  You  have  many  farms;  supposing  you 
have  upon  them  very  large  buildings,  do  you  not 
get  a  deduction  made  from  your  rating  in  conse- 
quence of  having  to  keep  up  those  large  build- 
ings?— Thtere  is  always  something  deducted. 

570.  Does  not  that  apply  to  mines  if  vou  have 
large  buildings,  instead  of  having  those  buildings 
rated,  ought  you  not  to  have  a  deduction,  because 
you  have  to  keep  up  those  buildings  as  part  of 
the  plant?— You  have  to  keep  them  up,  and,  of 
course,  upon  the  same  principle  as  is  adopted  |n 
the  rating  of  land,  you  ought  to  have  a  deduction 
for  them. 

571.  As  to  the  Chairman's  question  whether 
or  not  you  think  the  rate  should  be  upon  what 
ought  to  be  the  royalty,  and  not  on  what  is  the 
royalty,  are  not  uie  leases  in  Cornwall  always 
let  according  to  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood 
generallv  speaking  ? — Yes. 

572.  Would  it  be  fair  that  because  an  adven- 
turer has  made  a  good  speculation,  he  should  be 
rated  hard  (which  is  what  I  understand  the 
Chairman  to  say)  because  in  case  it  were  to  be 
fresh  started  now,  a  tenant  would  be  able  to  pay 
large  dues? — No,  certainly j  not,  because  you 
have  the  lease  to  fall  back  upon. 

573.  The  leases  are  generally  let  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

574.  The  lord  gets  what  royalty  he  can?— 
Yes. 

575.  Mr.  Leeman.]  Referring  to  the  question 
of  the  Chairman,  to  which  Mr.  Kendall  has  just 
referred,  assuming  a  case  in  which  from  any 
circumstances  the  royalty  originally  reserved 
should  become  inadequate  to  represent  the  real 
value  of  the  mine,  would  there  oe  any  difficulty 
in  rating  upon  the  increased  royalty,  less  any 
value  given  to  it  by  the  plant  «itd  machinery  ? 
— I  may  explain  it  in  this  way ;  all  leases  are 
for  21  years,  then  whatever  is  in  that  lease, 
of  course  the  adventurers  are  bound  to  pay. 
I  cannot  understand   why  a  fresh  arrangement 
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R  Darseti     ®^^^^  ^^  made  during  the   continuance  of  the 

Eaq.  M^!     ^^*®®- 
jIL.*  '         576.  Assuming  that  the  rent  is  not  to  betaken 

23  May  ^3  the  exclusive  criterion  in  rating  (I  am  speaking 
J  867.  generally,  not  with  reference  to  mines  only),  but 
supposing  that  the  rent  being  100  /.,  the  assess- 
ment committee  think  that  the  rate  should  be  on 
150  /.  on  a  farm,  would  there  be  any  diflBculty  in 
applying  the  same  principle  to  a  royalty  of  a 
mine,  assuming  always  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
rent  originally  reserved  does  not  truly  represent 
the  value  for  the  time  being  of  that  royalty? — It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  mines 
till  they  are  tried.  You  may  take  a  lease  for  21 
years  at  a  variety  of  royalties,  some  go  as  far  as 
one-twelfth,  some  are  one-twenty-fourth,  and 
many  intermediate  figures ;  therefore,  if  the  lease 
is  taken  for  21  years  at  that  royalty,  by  agreement, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  modify  it. 

577.  Assume  that  farm  land  is  taken  upon  a 
21  years'  lease,  and  assume  that  the  land  has  been 
improved  by  the  tenant,  and  the  original  lease 
does  not  represent  the  annual  value  of  the  farm, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  substituting  the 
improved  value  instead  of  the  original  value 
according  to  the  lease,  would  there  ? — No. 

578.  Then  would  there,  in  your  mind,  be  any 
difficulty  in  applying  the  same  principle  to  a 
royalty,  always  shutting  off,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
any  increased  value  given  by  the  tenant  by  means 
of  his  machinery,  and  applying  your  mind  purely 
to  the  royalty  ? — Of  course  it  may  be  done,  upon 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  is  applied  to  land. 

579.  Do  you  see  anything  which  can  render  it 
difficult  to  assess  both  upon  the  same  principle  ? 
— No,  they  might  be  botn  assessed  upon  the  same 
principle,  certainly. 

580.  Mr.  St  Aubt/n.']  With  respect  to  a  ques- 
tion put  by  Mr.  Leeman,  he  compared  the  rent 
of  agricultural  land  with  the  royalty  of  a  mine. 
The  Chairman  also  spoke  of  a  fixed  royalty,  or  a 
money  payment  of  so  much  a  ton,  varying  from 
4id.to  Is,  6  d.;  but  that  is  not  the  case  in  Corn- 
wall, I  believe  ? — No. 

581.  The  royalty  is  not  reserved  at  a  fixed  rent 
there  ? — No. 

582.  It  is  a  proportion  of  the  ore  raised  ? — 
Yes,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce. 

583.  Therefore,  if  a  larger  quantity  of  ore  was 
raised,  a  larger  royalty  would  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

584.  And  there  would  be  a  larger  amount  to  be 
assessed  to  the  rate  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Leeman,  I  think, 
said  that  if  a  mine  was  more  successful  than  was 
originally  anticipated,  an  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  royalty. 

585.  Mr.  Leeman.^  I  was  meeting  the  Chair- 
man's question,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  in 
antagonism  to  your  view,  which  view  is  that  the 
royalty  should  be  rated  ? — ^Yes. 

586.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  applying  your 
principle  to  royalties  as  well  as  to  land  ? — No, 

587.  It  would  always  be  a  question  as  to  the 
amount  to  which  the  rwalty  should  rise,  or  to 
which  it  should  fall  ? — Yes. 

588.  Lord  Eustace  Cecil.']  If  lie  adventurer 
wished  to  break  the  lease  1by  a  notice  of  six 
months  on  the  question  of  assessment,  would  it 
not,  in  the  present  state  of  mining  prospects  in 
Cornwall,  be  the  interest  of  the  lord  to  make  a 
fresh  arrangement  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  if  he  could 
benefit  the  occupier,  or  if  the  occupier  coidd 
benefit  himself,  he  woidd  of  course  make  any 
fresh  arrangement  with  the  lord  he  possibly  coidd, 
supposing  It  was  possible  to  do  it. 


589.  The  lord  would  relieve  the  occupier,  then, 
from  the  rating  which  he  would  complain  of,  of 
course  ?— Yes ;  a  certain  portion  of  it,  to  the 
extent  of  his  dues. 

590.  Mr.  Liddelll  Do  I  rightly  understand, 
then,  as  the  upshot  of  your  evidence,  that  in  the 
event  of  this  feill  being  passed,  you  would 
recommend  such  a  change  in  the  general  law  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  respects  mining  property  in 
Cornwall,  that  in  future  the  rate  sho^ild  fall  upon 
the  owners  and  not  upon  the  occupiers  ? — Yes. 

591.  Chairman,']  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question 
in  explanation  of  a  question  which  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
asked  you  about  the  royalty  varying  with  the 
amount  of  produce  raised  ;  is  not  it  t£e  fsict  that 
the  amount  of  produce  raised  in  a  year  is  not  a 
safe  guide  as  to  whether  the  mine  is  paying  well 
or  not.  You  are  not  always  to  infer,  because  a 
great  deal  of  produce  has  been  raised  to  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  in  a  year,  that  in  that  year  the  mine  is 
paying  better  than  in  any  other  year? — No. 

592.  On  the  contrary,  in  iron  and  other  mines, 
in  the  very  year  when  iron  or  tin  is  paying  best, 
less  ore  may  be  raised  than  in  other  years  ? — It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  prices  whether  it  pays 
to  raise  more  or  less. 

593.  Mr.  Henderson  has  just  mentioned  a  case 
where  the  occupier  of  a  mine  may  make  more 
money  upon  50  tons  of  ore  than  they  do  in  other 
years  upon  100  tons;  in  that  case  the  parish 
would  not  benefit  much,  because  the  royalty  was 
a  proportion  of  the  quantity  raised  ? — That  does 
not  apply  in  Cornwall,  because  although  the  ore 
varies  m  value,  still  50  tons  of  the  average  value 
would  not  ^ve  the  same  profit  as  100  tons  would ; 
they  would  not  keep  it  back  for  that  pui-pose. 

594.  Some  years  when  the  tin  mines  have  been 
aying  best  have  not  been  the  years  when  they 
ave  brought  up  most  tin? — No;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally the  case  that  it  is  so. 

595.  You  stated  that,  if  this  Bill  passed  into  a 
law,  the  rates  would  exceed  the  dues  ? — Yes. 

596.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  ? — No. 

597.  By  a  provision  in  the  Bill  the  occupier 
would  never  be  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  lord 
more  than  one-half  of  the  sum  charged  upon 
him ;  are  you  aware  of  that  ? — Yes. 

598.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  hardship  upon  the  occupier  to  have  to  pay 
upon  what  was  the  real  value  of  the  mine  at  that 
particular  time,  instead  of  his  being  allowed  to 
pay  upon  the  royalty  that  might  have  been  fixed 
many  years  ago? — Assuming  the  case  I  gave 
just  now,  of  dues  amounting  to  500  /,,  then  he 
would  have  to  pay  1,000^  r^tes;  that  is  double 
the  amount  of  the  dues;  in  that  case,  all  that 
the  occupier  could  get  back  from  the  owner  would 
be  16  £  10  5.,  taking  the  half  of  the  rate  on  the 
royalty  paid  by  the  occupier. 

599.  The  lord's  profit  is  a  fixed  profit,  and 
therefore  the  Bill  takes  care  that  the  rate  upon 
him  shall  be  a  fixed  rate;  but  the  occupier's  profit 
is  not  a  fixed  profit,  and  therefore  the  asdessment 
committee  could  vary  the  assessment  upon  him 
according  to  circumstances  ? — The  proportions  of 
the  produce  have  not  been  so  far  varied ;  formerly 
the  rates  on  the  dues  were  invariable. 

600.  Mr.  Henderson.]  Do  you,  in  your  culco- 
lation,  assume  not  only  that  the  rate  as  upon  the 
profits, but  upon  the  gross  value  of  the  produce? 
«— Yes,  if  I  imderstand  the  Bill  right«  that  is  a 
correct  statement  of  its  operation  wh|oh  I  have 
given  you.  I 

601.  Mr. 
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601.  Mr.  Kendall.']  Do  you  see  any  objection 
to  make  the  royalty  the  basis ;  that  is,  that  in 
any  new  sets  the  occupier  should  be  called  on  to 
pay  the  rate,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  re- 
coup that  from  the  proprietor ;  that  would  sim- 
plify it,  would  it  not  ?  —  If  the  occupier  is  to  be 
rated,  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  him 
and  the  lord  whether  any  portion  of  it  should  be 
recouped  or  not. 

602.  Mr.  Henderson.']  What  part  of  this  Bill 
has  led  you  to  assume  that  the  value  of  the  gross 
annual  produce  is  to  be  rated,  because  that  is  a 

*very  large  sum  indeed?— I  have  taken  it.  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lumley. 

603.  Mr.  Villiers.']  Could  you  point  out  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  would  justiiv  that  conclu- 
sion, that  the  gross  annual  produce  is  to  be  rated ; 
because  there  is  nothing  m  the  Bill,  as  far  as  I 
read  of,  which  would  lead  to  that  result? — As 
far  as  the  Bill  goes,  it  states  only  that  all  mines 
shall  be  rated. 

604.  The  principle  of  levying  the  rate  would 
be  left  to  vie  assessment  committees? — Yes. 
What  I  have  draym  my  conclusion  from  is,  from 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lumley,  saying  that 
all  mines  should  be  rated  upon  the  full  produce 
as  well  as  the  plant, 

605.  Mr.  Henderson."]  Upon  the  rent  which 
would  be  paid  for  the  produce,  but  not  upon  the 
gross  annual  value  of  the  produce  after  all  the 
labour  has  been  put  upon  it  ? — I  think  that  was 
his  evidence. 

606.  Mr.  Villiers.]  I  think  your  evidence  will 


be  mistaken  if  it  is  to  go  forth  that  you,  looking  at     R.  Davey^ 
the  Bill,  consider  that  the  mines  in  Cornwall  will     Esq.,  m.p. 

be  no  longer  worked  if  the  Bill  is  passed,  for        

there  is  no  provision  in  the  Bill  to  rate  the  gross  23  May 
annual  produce,  as  you  imagine ;  it  is  an  inference  1867. 
of  yours  from  something  which  was  said  by  a 
witness  whom  you  did  not  hear  give  the  evidence  ? 
— I  did  not  hear  the  witness  give  the  evidence, 
but  that  was  the  evidence  as  it  was  given  to  me, 
and  as  it  has  been  read  here,  and  upon  which  I 
was  asked  my  opinion. 

607.  Chairman,']  Mr.  Kendall  put  to  you  some 
questions  in  which  he  mentioned  the  cost  of  all 
the  works  necessary  to  keep  the  mine  going;  I 
want  to  know  if  you  are  aware  of  anything  in  this 
Bill  which  would  prevent  the  overseers,  if  they 
think  fit,  doing  what  they  do  in  other  parts  of 
England ;  namely,  making  a  deduction  for  that 
sort  of  expense,  and  other  deductions  which  do 
enter  into  their  calculation  elsewhere,  on  arriving 
at  the  rateable  value  of  the  mine;  you  do  not 
know  anything  in  this  Bill  to  prevent  that,  do 
you  ? — No. 

608.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.]  The  evidence  which 
you  have  given  before  the  Committee  to-day 
applies  equally  to  the  whole  of  the  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stannary  Courts  as  to  the 
county  of  Cornwall? — Yes. 

609.  It  includes  Devonshire  as  well  as  Corn- 
wall ? — Yes. 

610.  You  have  had  experience  in  both  counties, 
I  believe  ? — Yes. 


John  Taylor,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


611.  Mr.  Kendall.]  Have  you  had  great 
experience  in  the  management  of  Mines?— les, 
I  have  been  concerned  m  mining  all  my  life ;  I 
was  brought  up  as  a  Miner. 

612.  Do  you  superintend  many  mines  in  various 
parts  of  England  at  the  present  moment? — Yes, 
both  as  an  adventurer  ana  as  manager,  for  myself 
and  partners  in  various  parts  of  England;  in  the 
Xorth  of  England,  and  I^orth  Wales,  and 
formerly  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  some  in  South 
Wales,  and  am  interested  in  collieries  in  Lanca- 
shire and  North  Wales. 

613.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Davey's  evidence  as 
to  the  effect  of  any  fresh  burdens  on  mines ;  do 
you  agree  with  him  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

614.  The  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines  are,  at  this 
present  moment,  in  a  very  weak  state,  if  I  may 
say  so  ? — Yes.  1  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  the  question 
of  rating  mines  should  be  considered,  and  settled 
on  some  fair  basis. 

615.  What  basis  have  you  always  thought 
should  be  the  one  adopted  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  always  had  the  same  opinion  upon  that 
point.  I  have  h^d  some  diflSculty  in  arriving  at 
an  opinion ;  but  after  trying  all  imaginable  plans, 
I  cannot  think  of  any  other  than  the  royalty,  or 
dues,  or  fixed  rents  as  the  taxes  upon  which  the 
rating  can  be  made.  I  cannot  conceive  any  plan 
whicn  will  be  equitable,  or  which  will  not  be 
liable  to  great  fraud  or  great  difficulty  other  than 
that  of  rating  the  dues  or  royalty,  which,  in  fact, 
ought  to  be  the  true  rent  of  the  property. 

616.  Do  you  think  that  a  mine  could  bear  any 
other  rating  than  the  rating  upon  the  royalty ;  it 
is  proposed  that  the  occupier  should  be  rated  as 
well  as  the  lord;  do  you  think  that  the  mines 
now,  as  you  know  them,  could  bear  that? — Ap- 

0.99- 


plying  my  answer  to  Cornwall,  I  am  perfectly  sure     /.  Tayhr^ 
that  they  could  bear    no    other  burden  at  the         Esq. 

present  moment;    applying  it   more    generally         

throughout  the  kingdom,  it  would  produce  a  very 
bad  effect. 

617.  I  am  talking  of  tin,  copper,  and  lead 
mines  ?  —  I  am  ppeaking  of  ihe  mmes  in  Com- 
waU.  1  think  that,  in  that  district,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  very  disastrous  effect. 

618.  In  the  Stannaries? — Yes;  I  believe  a 
fresh  burden  would  lead  to  the  closing  of  a  great 
many  of  them. 

619.  There  is  some  idea  that  it  is  meant  to 
assess  the  gross  quantity  of  ore  raised  ;  I  do  not 
mean  that,  but  do  you  think  thev  could  bear 
being  assessed  in  any  way  beyond  the  assessment 
upon  the  royalty  ? — I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  imagine  or  to  contrive  any  plan  of  assessment 
excepting  that  based  upon  the  royalty.  I  under- 
stand that  the  desire  would  be  to  rate  the  occu- 
pier for  the  beneficial  interest,  or  annual  benefit 
arising  out  of  the  mine.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
assessment  committee  could  arrive  at  a  fair 
judgment,  or  a  fair  value  upon  which  to  place 
that  rating,  and  I  cannot,  looking  at  other  pro- 
perties, satisfy  my  own  mind  that  it  would  be 
just  or  equitable  that  a  new  burden  of  that  kind 
should  be  imposed  upon  mines. 

620.  Would  you  look  upon  mine  dues  as  being 
somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  a  corn  rent 
upon  land? — I  consider  that  dues  or  royalty 
ought  to  represent  the  fair  charge  that  the  pro- 
perty ought  to  bear  as  a  rental. 

621.  As  you  would  take  a  com  rent  for  estates, 
so  you  would  take  the  royalty  for  a  mine? — Yes; 
the  royalty  being  a  proportion  of  the  produce 
rises  and  falls  according  to  the  increased  or  les- 
sened productiveness  of  the  mine,  or  the  lessened 
value  of  the  produce^  and  that  is  a  value  which 
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J,  Taylort     varies  very  much  indeed,  and  so  should  the  rating 
"  Esq.    *     of  it.     The  rating  should,  in  equity,  fall,  it  ap- 

pears  to  me,  upon  that  produce,  subject  to  cer- 

23  May       tain  deductions  for  the    peculiar  nature    of  the 
1867.        property. 

622.  You  refer  to  the  copper  question?  — 
Partly  that,  and  partly  the  short  value  which 
attaches  to  such  property.  Probably  the  Com- 
mittee are  not  aware  that  mineral  royalties  are 
scarcely  ever  taken  at  more  than  14  years'  pur- 
chase. If  a  man  had  an  extremely  good  lead  or 
copper  mine  which  paid  a  thousand  a  j^ear,  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  I  know,  where  if  that  roy- 
alty were  put  into  the  market,  and  sold,  he  would 
get  14,000 1  for  the  royalty  if  he  were  to  sell  his 
manorial  right  for  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tenant,  the  lessee,  who  has  a  share  representing 
a  large  interest  in  a  mine,  well  provided  with 
all  plant  and  machinery,  and  so  on,  is  a  lucky 
mm  if  he  can  get  more  than  seven  or  eight  years' 
purchase  upon  tlie  average  of  several  years  pro- 
fits. Consequently  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  tiiken  in  arriving  at  the  sum  upon 
which  to  rate  him,  having  all  those  peculiar  diffi- 
culties in  view. 

623.  When  you  speak  of  seven  or  eight  years' 
purchase,  you  are  referring  to  those  mines  which 
are  giving  a  profit  to  the  occupier? — Yes;  the 
very  best  of  them. 

624.  Many  a  miner  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
his  interest  for  nothing  at  the  present  moment, 
would  he  not  ? — At  the  present  moment  the  shares 
in  many  of  those  mines  have  scarcely  any  value; 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  in  the  present  state  of  the 
metal  markets;  if  prices  become  somewhat  worse, 
it  will  close  them;  if  they  get  better,  it  will  bring 
them  again  into  activity  and  profit. 

625.  If  any  extra  burdens  were  now  placed 
upon  the  tin,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  what  would  be  the  effect  ? — To 
close  a  large  number  of  them.  I  can  speak  from 
my  own  experience.  1  have  the  management 
myself  of  a  large  tin  mine  on  the  north  coast  of 
Coniwall,  whidi  is  leased  from  the  Duchy ;  we 
have  lost  money  for  the  last  two  years,  but  we 
had  happily  accumulated  a  reserve  fund  upon 
which  we  have  drawn,  and  we  have  now  spent 
the  whole  of  it;  we  have  had  that  reserve  fund 
invested  in  railway  debentures,  and  the  last  of 
them  is  sold,  and  we  are  now  reduced  to  the 
value  of  the  plant ;  we  are  speculating  a  little  ; 
we  are  spending,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  value  of 
the  plant.  I  believe  I  may  fairly  and  honestly 
say  that  the  mine  is  kept  at  work,  I  will  not  say 
without  any  hope  of  finding  better  markets  and 
improved  times,  but  mainly  to  keep  our  people 
employed,  and  to  keep  them  together. 

626.  That  is  an  element  in  your  considerations  ? 
— A  very  large  element ;  it  would  deprive  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  parish  of  employment  if  the  mine 
were  to  stop  ;  and  if  we  do  not  see  better  times 
in  a  twelvemonth  more,  we  must  stop.  Any  fresh 
burden  thrown  upon  us,  even  to  the  extent  of 
300  /.  or  400  /.  a  year,  would  unquestionably  stop 
us  ;  that  is  a  case  where  the  Duchy  has  for  the 
moment  entirely  abated  and  given  up  all  dues. 

627.  Mr.  Villitrs.']  For  the  moment? — For 
the  moment,  during  pleasure ;  that  is  one  in- 
stance, but  the  same  thing  applies  to  many 
others. 

628.  Mr.  KendalLI  Some  questions  have  been 
adced  about  the  case  of  a  war ;  you  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  quantities  of  copper  raised  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  what  would  be  the 
effect  in  the  case  of  a  war  between  Chili  and 


England  ? — The  effect  would  be  very  smous  in- 
deed. Chili  is  the  country  which  produces  cop- 
?er  most  largely  of  any  coimtry  in  the  world, 
'in  is  not  largely  produced  otherwise  than  in 
Cornwall  and  Banca ;  those  are  the  sources  from 
which  we  derive  the  antagonistic  quantities  which 
have  played  the  mischief  with  our  markets.  I 
am  not  one  of  thote  who  take  an  extremely  de- 

?ressed  view  of  the  state  of  mining  enterprise, 
have  no  faith  that  the  prices  would  have 
arisen,  but  it  is  from  the  extremely  bad  state  of 
the  commerce  of  this  country  with  the  East^ 
with  India,   China,  and   Japan,  which  has  de- 

E rived  us  of  a  large  portion  of  our  usual  mar- 
ets ;  at  the  same  moment,  it  has  so  occurred 
(it  is  one  of  those  things  which  one  cannot  fore- 
see, or  in  any  way  alter)  tliat  the  mines  of  Chili 
have   become  enormously  productive  of  copper. 
The    Government   of    Holland,    too,   for  some 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  have  poured  a 
larger  quantity  of  tin  into  the  markets  than  we 
had  ever  seen  before.     All  those  circumstances 
combined,  tlie  bad  markets,  the  want  of  trade 
here,  the  enormous  check  to  the  consumption  of 
copper,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  railways, 
have  produced  the  efiects  I   have  referred   to. 
With  regard  to  the  last  point,  perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee may  not  know  the  connection   between 
railw  ays  and  the  price  of  copper.    I  will  tell  you 
one  short  fact  to  lead  you  to  see  how  the  con- 
sumption has  varied  in  England.     Every  mile  of 
railway  requires  a  locomotive  and  tender ;  every 
locomotive  and  tender  take  two  tons  and  12  cwt. 
of  copper ;  in  the  last  year  or  two  perhaps  the 
proportions  in  England  actually  may  be  10  miles 
of  railway  for  one  locomotive  and  tender;  and 
there  is  not  one  railway  anywhere  that  is  not 
ordering  less  than  they  ought  to  do;  none  of 
them  are  keeping  up  their  plant  to  the  extent  of 
their  requirements,  owing  to  temporary  circum- 
stances ;    those   circumstances   will  pass   away, 
and   we   shall  ha\e   an  increased    consumption 
of    copper    again.      I    have    given    the    Com- 
mittee  an   illustration   which    is   easily    under- 
stood,  and   which  has    produced    an    enormous 
effect.      Now  to  go  back  to  the  question  more 
particularly  of  a  war,  and  especially  a  war  with 
Chili.     Chili  now  produces  more  than  one-half  of 
the  copper  of  the  world,  and  the  consequence  of  a 
war  with  Chili,  or  a  war  with  America,  which 
would  lead  to  exactly  the  same  result,  would  be 
that  no  Chilian  copper  would  conae  to  England.  If 
there  were  war  witn  America,  it  would  not  only- 
play  the  mischief  with  our  smelting  trade  in  cop- 
per, but  with  our  manufacturing  trade  in  copper, 
which   is  now    enormous ;    besides,    the    effect 
upon  the  mines  would  come  too  late  ;  the  mines 
would  be  shut  up  ;  the  mines  are  many  of  them 
200  or  300  fathoms  deep,  and  they  would  all  be 
full   of  water.     We  shall  all  be  done  for  long 
before  all  these  results  can  come  about ;  if  we  are 
rated  severely  we  shall  never  survive.  And  these 
mines  will  never  be  pumped  out  again  ;  they  are 
not  rich  or  good  enough  ever  to  pay  ibr  the  cost 
involved  in  pumping  out  the  water ;  I  do  r  ot  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  other  portions  of  Corn- 
wall that  will  not  produce  copper  and  tin.    I  dare- 
say that  may  be  the  case,  but  they  have  been 
Sretty  well  sought  and  pretty  well  tried,  and   I 
o  not  think  there  is  much  chance. 
620.  What  would  it  cost,  at  a  rough  guess,  if 
the  Clifford  mines  were  stopped,  in  consequence 
of  the  low  price  of  ore,  or  any  burdens  cast  upon 
them,  and  you  wanted  to  re-open  them  to  pump 
the  water  out  ? — You  would  never  see  the  bottom 
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of  these  mines  under  120,000  7.  or  130,000  /.  at  the 
least,  probably  more,  150,000/.  probably.  Jt  is 
very  much  the  same  as  with  the  great  collieries  at 
Newcastle;  they  will  never  see  the  bottom  of 
them  under  a  very  large  outlay,  150,000  /.  at  the 
very  least,  considering  the  large  area  affected  by 
water. 

630.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  you  must  deal 
very  tenderly  with  the  Cornish  mines  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  stop  them  altogether  ? — I  do  not  ad- 
vocate tender  dealing  with  anybody  upon  a 
ground  of  that  kind  ;  I  only  put  it  upon  the  oroad 
ground  of  settling  the  assessment  upon  an  equit- 
able plan,  if  some  equitable  plan  could  be  devised 
by  which  they  could  be  rated  upon  what  they 
really  could  bear.  We  have  mines  in  England 
that  will  bear  rates ;  rate  them,  if  you  please ; 
but  there  are  other  mines,  those  in  Cornwall,  for 
instance,  that  cannot  bear  rates  at  present,  and 
they  would  be  severely  punished  if  you  tried  to 
put  them  on.  They  would  stop,  and  you  would 
nave  a  large  number  of  people  out  of  employment. 
And  there  is  one  furtner  consideration,  that  in 
mining  parishes  and  places  there  are  a  large 
number  of  old  people  collected  ;  we  have  a 
great  many  old  men  who  become  pensioners 
upon  us. 

631.  Mr.  Villiers.']  People  who  have  been 
brought  there  by  the  mines  ?  —  I  can  hardly  say 
that  they  have  been  brought  there  by  the  mines ; 
their  occupation  has  been  very  old  in  the  country ; 
in  most  of  the  mining  districts  they  have  been 
there  from  their  youth  and  grown  up  there.  I 
know  that  in  several  of  our  parishes  we  should  be 
obliged  to  let  those  people  go  to  the  parish,  where 
we  maintain  them  now. 

632.  Mr.  Read.']  Do  you  object  to  the  general 

Erinciple  of  rating  mines  ?  —  No,  I  have  always 
een  an  advocate  for  it ;  I  have  always  looked 
upon  the  distinction  of  rating  mines,  where  the 
royalties  were  paid  in  kind,  and  not  when  the 
royalties  were  paid  in  money,  as  an  absurdity, 
and  one  which  could  not  be  justified;  it  is  not 
based  upon  any  principle  of  equity. 

633.  A  large  quantity  of  this  property  escapes 
rating  now  ? — Yes. 

634.  You  consider  royalty  to  be  a  rent  ?— Yes, 
I  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  rent  precisely. 

635.  You  might  consider  it  to  be  the  average 
annual  value  of  the  mine  ? — I  am  employed  tor 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  and  others,  and  am  con- 
sulted in  fixing  their  mine  royalties.  In  all  cases 
I  have  always  looked  upon  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
fix  a  royalty  which  should  be  a  fair,  just,  and 
proper  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

636.  You  think  the  owner  of  a  mine  who  re- 
ceives the  royalty  should  be  rated  rather  than  the 
adventurer? — That  is  a  question  I  have  never 
much  turned  my  mind  to;  that,  I  think,  is  a 
matter  of  agreement  between  themselves ;  my 
own  impression  is,  that  in  the  case  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  the  lords  are  the  only  people  who 
can  now  bear  it.  Whether  it  is  altogether  just 
that  the  tenant  should  escape  some  portion  of  the 
rating,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  I  have  never 
conceived  that  he  should  be  freed  entirely  from 
the  same  kind  of  contribution  which  the  tenant 
of  land  bears ;  I  mean  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
good  mine. 

637.  Mr.  Villiers.l  Do  we  understand  you  that 
the  royalty  would  not  bear  rating  now  ? — I  think 
not  in  Cornwall,  owing  to  the  peculiar  depression 
of  the  moment  in  the  case  of  ordinary  mines;  in 
other  parts  of  England  where  the  depression  is 

0.99. 


not  felt  it  might  be  done  ;  it  is  not  felt  to  the  same     /.  Tayhry 
extent  in  the  lead  mines  of  England.  Esq, 

638.  Are  we  to  understand  you  now  as  saying, 

that  if  the  rating  was  to  proceed  upon  the  equit-       23  May 
able  basis  you  have  referred  to,  the  mines  would        ^867. 
be  immediately  closed,   and  that  all  those  con- 
sequences you  have  referred  to  would  follow  ? — I 

think  in  Cornwall  and  in  the  Stannaries  generally, 
that  would  be  the  case. 

639.  Koyalties  are  paid  now,  are  they  not  ? — I 
daresay  there  are  a  good  many  cases  where  the 
lords  remit  them ;  1  cannot  say  how  many,  but 
in  many  others  they  are  paid,  no  doubt. 

640.  In  the  first  place  it  would  affect  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  royalty,  would  it  not ;  if  the  mines 
were  rated  to  the  poor  they  could  not  pay  the 
royalty,  as  they  had  done  before  ? — It  would  be  an 
increased  charge,  I  take  it,  and  that  increased 
charge  would  be  borne  where  it  could  be ;  mining 
business  is  so  bad  and  so  unprofitable  at  this 
moment  that  it  would  give  some  mines  the  finish- 
ing stroke,  and  they  would  cease  to  work. 

641.  You  speak  m  the  interest  of  the  persons 
who  receive  tne  royalty  when  you  say  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  rate  ? — No ;  I  speak  in  the  interest 
of  the  mining  adventurers. 

642.  In  rating  a  mine,  would  not  the  first 
eflfect  fall  upon  the  owner? — Yes ;  those  are  a  class 
of  persons  who  could  bear  the  rate,  unquestion- 
ably. 

643*  You  expect  that  those  mines  will  all 
recover,  as  they  have  done  before,  do  you  not  ? — I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  present  depression  will  * 

pass  away,  and  that  we  shall  see  better  times,  and 
then  many  of  those  mines  will  revive. 

644.  You  think  that  the  present  depression  Is 
owing  to  accidental  circumstances  ? — I  think  so ; 
it  is  owing  to  a  great  many  causes ;  the  various 
causes  I  have  mentioned  among  others. 

645.  You  have  spoken  of  the  import  of  foreign 
material  as  an  antagonistic  influence ;  you  meant 
that  it  comes  into  competition  with  the  home  pro- 
duce ? — Yes,  it  does ;  it  has  tended  to  lower  prices 
materially. 

646.  The  duties  were  altered  nearly  20  years 
ago;  there  have  been  very  prosperous  times 
since  then,  have  there  not  ? — Yes;  I  am  not  argu- 
ing in  any  degree  against  the  alteration  of  the 
duties.  The  opening  up  of  the  mines  in  Chili 
occurred  entirely  independently  of  any  change  in 
the  duty. 

647.  Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
import  copper? — It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to  import  copper;  at  the  present  moment 
we  do  not  produce  nearly  enough  for  our  own 
manufactures.  I  distinguish  the  manufacture  of 
copper,  which  is  a  very  important  business,  from 
the  producing  of  copper  ores. 

648.  The  importation  of  copper  has  conduced 
greatly  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  has  it  not? 
' — To  the  manufacturing  interest  of  copper,  not  to 
our  mining  interest,  I  think. 

649.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.']  You  have  described  the 
effects  of  rating  the  occupiers  in  Devonshire  and 
Com\vall,  that  is  to  say,  the  Stannaries ;  you  are 
aware  that  this  Bill  does  rate  occupiers  ? — Yes,  I 
am  aware  that  the  object  is  to  rate  occupiers. 

650.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Villiers, 
you  said  that  the  present  depression  was  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  that  you  hoped  to  see  better 
times? — Yes. 

651.  Among  other  consequences  of  rating  oc- 
cupiers, you  mentioned  that  it  would  close  mines 
alt(^ether  in  some  cases ;  supposing  mines  were 
closed  in  consequence  of  this  Bill  passing,  would 
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J.  Taylorj    there  not  be  an  enormous  additional  expense  in 

Essq.         setting  them  going  again  when  the  improvement 

came  ? — I  think  1  added  that  the  improvement 

•23  May       would  come  too  late  for  most  of  us. 

1 867.  g '2.  In  fact  it  would  come  so  late  as  to  be  of 

no  advantage  to  mines  in  the  Stannaries  ? — No 

advantage  at  alL 

653.  Therefore,  upon  most  of  them,  the  effect 
would  be  to  kill  them,  even  supposing  better  times 
were  afterwards  to  come  ? — Yes,  generally. 

654.  Mr.  LiddellJ]  You  said  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  kill  those  mines ;  putting  aside  the 
question  of  throwing  a  large  number  of  people 
upon  the  rates,  would  it  not  be  rather  a  good 
thing  to  kill  those  mines  ?— I  think  I  must  answer 
that  by  saying  that  if  you  happened  to  have  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  it,  you  would  not  like  the 
process,  perhaps,  and  that  is  very  much  our  case ; 
many  people  I  know  have  large  sums  invested 
in  mines,  and  it  is  a  very  ugly  thing  to  have  to 
face. 

Qo5.  They  arc  actually  working  at  a  loss,  we 
are  told  ? — They  are  actually  working  at  a  loss 
in  many  cases ;  we  are  hopmg  and  looking  for 
better  times. 

656.  You  have  stated  that  the  rent  is  the  only 
true  basis  to  take  ? — It  is  the  only  one  that  I  can 
satisfy  my  own  mind  with ;  it  is  the  only  one 
which  I  have  ever  heard  proposed  which  appears 
to  me  a  fair  and  proper  mode ;  I  take  rent-royalty 
and  dues  as  being  exactly  synonymous;  royalty  is 
another  word  for  the  same  thing ;  it  is  a  fixed 
rent. 

657.  Landlords'  dues  and  all  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

658.  Chairman.']  Do  I  rightly  understand  your 
observations  with  regard  to  mines  being  rated 
upon  the  royalty  to  apply  to  all  sorts  of  mines,  or 
were  you  speaking  with  reference  to  Cornwall  ? 
— No,  all  sorts  of  mines. 

659.  Mr.  Villiers.']  What  was  the  reserve  fund 
you  spoke  of  which  was  drawn  upon  when  times 
were  not  good  ? — We  created  a  reserve  fund  in 
times  of  good  profits ;  that  is  to  say  we  put  by  a 
portion  of  our  profits  annually,  till  they  amounted 
to  3,000  /.  or  4,000  I. 

660.  And  that  enables  you  to  incur  all  the  ex- 
penses which  are  required  now  in  bad  times  ? — 
We  drew  upon  it  in  the  bad  period ;  we  have  lost 
about  1,000/.  or  1,500/.  a  year  on  the  working 
of  the  mine,  and  we  have  contributed  out  of  this 
reserve  fund  till  it  is  nearly  gone. 

661.  The  rates  would  come  out  of  that  fund  if 
you  were  made  liable  ? — Yes,  they  would  come 
out  of  that  fuhd ;  we  have  been  obliged  for  the 
income  tax  to  give  an  account  of  that  reserve 
fund,  and  to  pay  income  tax  upon  it  as  well  as 
upon  the  pronts. 

662.  Mr.  Henderson.']  How  long  Iiave  the 
Cornish  mines  been  in  a  depressea  condition, 
that  is  not  making  profits  ? — The  depression  has 
come  upon  them  during  the  last  two  years  very 
much. 

663.  Up  to  the  two  last  years  they  were 
making  a  profit,  were  they? — Two  years  ago 
they  were  making  a  fair  usual  rate  of  profit,  I 
think ;  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  great 
copper  mines  of  Cornwall  for  a  longer  period ; 
they  have  been  becoming  very  deep  and  expen- 
sive to  work. 

664.  More  expensive  than  they  used  to  be  ? — 
Yes ;  since  the  increased  price  of  labour. 

665.  You  have  not  had  an  increased  price  of 
labour  in  Cornwall,  have  you  ? — Yes ;  since  the 
discoveries  of  gold  abroad,  we  have  lost  a  great 
many  of  our  best  men,  and  those  who  are  left 
behind  are  inferior  in  quality ;  we  have  got  many 


weaker  men,  and  worse  men  altogether ;  men  who 
are  not  worth  so  much  as  those  who  went  away. 

666.  It  was  stated,  when  we  were  wanting 
men  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  your  best 
men  were  not  making  more  than  14^.  or  15*. 
a  week  ? — Our  best  men  are  making  from  18  &  to 
20  s.  a  week  in  Cornwall ;  they  get  more  in  the 
north ;  the  Cornish  miner  is  a  very  moveable 
commodity ;  he  passes  directly  to  the  most  pro- 
fitable district,  and  there  has  been  a  great  effort 
made,  as  you  are  aware,  to  induce  them  to  emi- 
grate. 

667.  You  think  that  probably  this  is  only  a 
temporary  depression  ? — I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  so ;  I  think  the  price  of  copper  will  rally 
again. 

%^%.  Assuming  the  royalty  of  a  mine  to  be 
500  /.  a  year,  and  the  rates  not  to  be  more  than 
2  s.  in  the  pound,  do  you  think  that  the  extra  50/1 
a  year  would  have  the  effect  of  closing  the  mine  ? 
— It  would  go  very  much  against  the  grain  to 
pay  anything  extra, 

669.  It  would  not  be  a  verv  serious  addition  to 
the  500/.,  would  it? — We  have  had,  indepen- 
dently of  anything  Mr.  Davey  said,  great  alarm 
created  in  our  minds  by  what  took  place  here  the 
other  day,  by  the  evidence  which  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
read  just  now ;  we  fancied  you  were  going  to  rate 
us  upon  our  profits,  and  our  produce,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  alL  The  whole  mining  interest 
of  the  country  is  in  a  general  state  of  alarm  at 
this  moment,  not  knowing  what  is  to  be  done. 

670.  Mr.  Leeman.]  And  upon  all  the  machi- 
nery ? — Upon  all  our  machinery  and  everything 
else.  My  answer  has  been,  **  I  am  quite  confident 
that  the  matter  will  be  thoroughly  looked  into 
and  discussed,  and  some  equitable  basis  will  be 
arrived  at."  Whenever  I  have  been  asked,  I  have 
always  answered  that  it  is  my  conviction  that  it 
is  right  and  proper  that  we  snould  be  rated,  but 
that  the  basis  of  the  rating  is  diflScult  to  arrive  at 

671.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  over- 
seers, in  conjunction  with  those  interested  in 
mines,  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  what  would  be  a 
fair  basis  ? — Supposing  the  rents  or  royalties  were 
the  matter  to  be  rated,  these  are  made  frequently 
by  statutory  declaration.  Receiving  rents  and 
royalties,  as  I  do  for  Sir  Watkin  Wy nn  and  others, 
I  know  that  the  tenants  are  bound  to  make  a 
return  of  that  kind,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  truth  as  to  the  actual 
amount  of  royalty  paid  annually. 

672.  What  is  your  objection  to  a  simple  decla- 
ratory Act  of  Parliament,  saying  that  mines  shall 
be  rated,  and  leaving  the  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
rating  to  be  settled  in  the  locality  ? — I  cannot 
object  to  that,  as  far  as  England  generally  goes. 
Whether  you  would  apply  any  special  provision 
protecting  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall^  which  are 
under  such  unusual  depression,  and  suffering  so 
severely  at  the  moment,  I  cannot  say ;  but  as  far 
as  a  declaratory  Act  for  England  generally  is 
concerned,  I  see  no  fair  objection  to  it  at  the 
moment. 

673.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  more 
attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  subject  of  rating 
throughout  the  country  than  formerly  ? — There 
can  be  no  question  of  it. 

^674.  Are  they  not  calling  in  skilled  valuers  for 
it  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  did  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  they  are. 

675.  Do  you  not  think,  considering  the  very 
varying  circumstances  of  mines,  and  considering 
how  much  the  cost  of  raising  the  mineral  varies  in 
different  places,  that  the  local  authorities,  with  all 
their  local  knowledge,  would  be  more  likely  to 
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arrive^  at  an  equitable  and  just  system  than  1 5 
honourable  gentlemen  in  this  room  legislating  for 
the  whole  country? — With  all  deference,  I  think 
not.  I  see  honourable  gentlemen  around  me  now 
who  are  most  capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  From  my  own  experience  of 
assessment  committees,  I  think  that  they  would 
arrive  atone  conclusion  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
and  at  another  in  another.  For  instance,  in  the 
assessing  of  South  Wales  collieries  now  they  rate 
upon  the  profit ;  they  say  the  coal  is  worth  so 
much  a  ton,  and  you  have  such  and  such  a  balance 
of  profit,  and  they  rate  upon  that  profit.  In  the 
north  of  England  they  take  altogetiier  a  different 
basis.  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  it 
should  be  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  possible  that  we  should  be  rated 
differently,  but  that  the  rating  all  over  England 
should  be  upon  the  same  principle. 

676.  Mr.  Kendall.^  Do  you  not  think  that  if 
the  declaratory  Act  had  the  effect  of  making  two 
assessments  on  Cornish  mines,  it  would  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  those  mines  under  any  circumstances 
whether  there  is  a  depression  or  not? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would ;  I  see  no  necessity  for  two  assess- 
ments. 

677.  Mr.  Leeman.]  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  mines 
being  rated? — I  do  not. 

678.  You  wish,  however,  to  have  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  to  be  rated  declared? — Yes,  I 
wish  it  to  be  defined. 

679.  Just  listen  to  this  answer  which  was  given 
by  a  witness  here,  Mr.  Lumley :  "  They  have  a 
right  to  take  into  consideration,  besides  the  low 
interest  represented  by  the  royalty,  the  large 
amount  which  has  been  expended  in  fixed  ma- 
chinery, and  permanent  erections,  and  permanent 
works,  upon  the  mine."  Do  you  consider  that 
that  would  be  fair  towards  mining  property  ? — 
That  is  one  of  the  deductions  which  he  proposes 
to  make. 

680.  No ;  this  is  the  amount  on  which  they  are 
to  be  assessed ;  he  says  that  they  are  to  be  as- 


sessed *^  besides  the  lord's  interest,  represented     J-  Taylor^ 
by  the  royalty,"  on  "  the  large  amount  which  has  Esq. 

been  expended  in  fixed  machinery,  permanent  s-TMav 
erections,  and  permanent  works,  upon  the  mine,  f  g^-  ^ 
all  of  which  become  subject  to  assessment  in  the 
hands  of  the  adventurer,  just  as  they  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  any  private  individual  who  built  a 
large  establishment  there.**  Do  you  believe  that 
that  would  be  a  fair  mode  of  rating  mines  ? — No, 
not  at  all ;  our  valuation  is  only  eight  years'  pur- 
chase in  the  best  of  cases ;  all  our  plant  and  every- 
thing is  gone  then. 

681.  Then  if  it  is  meant  that  they  are  to  be 
assessed  upon  all  this,  in  addition  to  the  assess- 
ment upon  the  royalty,  that  would  be  ruinous, 
would  it  not,  to  the  mining  interest  in  this 
country  ? — Entirely ;  all  this  is  a  means  to  an 
end ;  it  is  all  to  produce  the  rent ;  it  is  all  perish- 
able. In  eight  years  it  is  all  gone,  and  if  you 
were  to  assess  that  year  by  year  it  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  cruel  infliction  upon  us. 

682.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.]  With  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  Chairman  about  a  declaratory 
Act,  you  said  you  would  approve  of  a  declaratory 
Act,  stating  generally  that  it  was  proper  to  rate 
mines  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  understand  it ;  I  am 
not  very  learned  in  Parliamentary  language ; 
I  certainly  should  agree  to  the  principle  Siat 
mines  should  be  ratea,  though  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  a  declaratory 
Act. 

683.  Supposing  the  effect  of  a  simple  declara- 
tory Act  to  be  that,  in  all  cases  except  where 
the  lord  gets  dues  in  kind,  the  occupiers  and  the 
occupiers  alone,  should  be  rated;  you  would 
qualify  your  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  of  a 
declaratory  Act  as  regards  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, would  you  not? — Yes ;  owing  to  their  pecu- 
Har  circumstances. 

684.  Mr.  LiddeHJ]  If  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  law,  so  that  the  incidents  of  the 
rate  should  fall  utK)n  the  owner,  then  your 
objection  would  ftll  to  the  ground  ?  —  Yes, 
certainly. 


Edward  Milleb  Wass,  Esq.,  is  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


685.  Lord  George  Cavendish.']  You  are  engaged 
in  mining  in  Derbyshire  ? — Yes. 

686.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
mining  customs  and  the  tenure  of  mines  in  Derby- 
shire ? — Yes. 

687.  The  lord  there  is  rated  upon  the  dues  ? — 
Yes,  he  is. 

688.  Are  the  dues  paid  whether  the  mine  makes 
a  profit  or  not? — Yes,  certainly. 

689.  I  believe  the  mines  are  held  under  lease 
from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

690.  What  are  the  dues  ? — I  believe  the  lord 
can  receive  one-thirteenth,  but  for  many  years  he 
has  only  received  l-25th,  in  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  the  mines  generally. 

691.  Is  that  quite  as  much  as  the  mines  can 
afford  to  pay  ? — I  think  so. 

692.  Does  the  miner  pay  anything  in  addition 
to  this  royalty  ? — In  some  districts  he  does,  not 
always;  m  tne  district  of  Wirksworth,  where  a 
great  number  of  mines  exist,  he  pays  a  tithe  of 
l-40th. 

693.  To  the  clergyman  ? — To  the  clergyman ; 
and  he  also  pays  a  composition  of  one-sixth  to  a 
company  which  was  formed  a  long  time  ago  for 
the  sake  of  relieving  the  mines  from  water.  The 
ancient  miners  had  worked  as  deep  as  they  could 

0.99. 


go,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  level,  or  adit,  £,  M.  WasSf 
should  be  driven  in  order  to  take  the  water  away.          Esq. 
For  that  relief  they  pay  one-sixth.  

694.  Then  the  miner  pays  l-25th  ? — The  miner 
pays  l-25th,  l-40th,  and  l-6th,  making  together 
about  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mine. 

695.  Do  you  know  of  any  paying  mine  in  Der- 
byshire ? — I  know  of  one,  and  only  one,  I  think. 

696.  You  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  it,  I 
think? —Yes. 

697.  Have  the  mines  which  have  been  worked 
by  companies  generally  been  successful  in  Derby- 
shire ? — No,  certainly  not ;  several  have  been 
wound  up  during  the  last  few  years,  after  spending 
large  sums  of  money. 

698.  Are  the  mines  generally  very  small  mines? 
— Very ;  they  are  very  small  sets  indeed,  taken 
and  worked  by  poor  men, 

699.  How  many  men  would  be  the  average  to 
a  mine  in  Wirksworth  ? — I  could  not  say ;  there 
are  many  mines  worked  by  three  or  four  men, 
who  are  satisfied  if  they  can  make  \0s.  or  12  «.  a 
week  out  of  them. 

700.  These  small  mines  give  occupation  to  a 
great  many  poor  men,  do  they  not? — Yes,  a 
great  many. 

701.  Are  they  willing  to  work  there  on  very 
small  wages,  so  long  as  they  can  just  ^et  their 
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E.M.  Wass,  liying?— Yes, 
Esq 

23  May 
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a  great  many  poor  off  the  parish  ? — Cer- 


I  am  often  surprised  that  they 
will;  but  the  lead  miners  seem  to  become  so 
attached  to  their  mines,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  drive  them  from  them, 

702.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  it  is  to 
keep 
tairUy  I  think  it  must  be 

703  Having  heard  what  has  been  stated  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  Bill,  does  it  seem  to  you  that 
both  the  lord  and  the  occupier  might  be  rated 
under  the  operation  of  this  Bill  ? — It  struck  me 
so  from  what  I  have  heard ;  I  think  they  ought 
not  to  be,  certainly. 

704.  Supi)osing  the  Committee  wished  to  re- 
medy that,  seeing  that  the  lord  is  rated,  because 
he  takes  his  dues  in  kind,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  of  repealing  the  Act  obliging 
the  lord  to  take  his  dues  in  kind,  and  so  freeing 
him  from  the  payment  of  rates,  and  leaving  the 
mines  to  be  rated  upon  the  same  principle  as 
coal  mines  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  coal  mines  are  rated;  1  am 
sure  what  I  understand  to  be  proposed,  would 
have  a  very  depressing  effect  on  mining  in  our 
part  of  the  world. 

705.  Seeing  that  now  in  Derbyshire  the  lord 
is  rated  upon  the  dues,  any  provision  of  that  kind 
would  be  looked  upon  by  the  miners  as  trans- 
ferring the  rate  froiii  the  rich  man  to  the  poor 
man  ? — I  think  it  would,  certainly. 

706.  Supposing  you  were  to  do  away  with  the 
rating  of  the  lord's  dues  by  repealing  the  Act 
obliging  them  to  take  them  in  kind,  how  would 
it  be  if  a  provision  were  inserted  that  in  mines 
where  the  lord  had  hitherto  been  rated,  the  oc- 
cupier should  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  the  rate  from  the  royalty  he  paid? — That 
mi^ht  m^et  the  case,  perhaps  ;  it  would  be  really 
ratmg  the  lord  after  all,  only  in  another  way,  I 
presume. 

707.  It  would  leave  things  very  much  in  their 
present  state,  would  it  not  \ — I  think  it  would. 

708.  Even  supposing  that  case,  would  not  the 
overseer  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
rates  from  the  occupiers  of  those  small  mines  ? — 
I  should  think  they  would  have  very  great  diffi- 
culty indeed. 

709.  Do  vou  think*  that  the  parishes  would 
gain  by  such  an  arrangement  ? — I  do  not  think 

60. 

710.  Would  they  not,  in  fact,  lose  the  little 
they  get  now  ? — In  many  cases  they  would,  cer- 
tainly. 

711.  Mr.  Kendall, 1  Do  I  understand  from  you 
that  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a  mine  making 
a  profit  in  Derbyshire  ? — I  do  not  know  of  more 
than  one.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  south  of 
Derbyshire  than  with  the  north  of  Derbyshire. 
I  have  not  heard  of  more  than  one  case. 

712.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence go,  what  profit  is  made  in  mines  in  Derbv* 
shire  is  entirely  made  by  those  who  hold  tie 
royalty,  and  not  by  the  occupiers? — Generally 
that  is  the  case,  certainly. 

713.  Therefore  you  conceive  that  those  who 
receive  the  profit  should  be  those  who  pay  the 
rate  ?  —Yes ;  the  lords. 

714.  Lord  George  Cavendish.']  1  believe  in 
Derbyshire  the  lords  are  perfectly  satisfied  to 
pay  the  rates  ?— Yes,  perfectly  so. 

715.  Mt.  Kendall.]  Are  your  miners  migratory 
like  the  Cornish  miners,  or  do  they  belong  to  the 
neighbourhood? — They  belong  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

716.  Do  they  go  far  from  their  own  locality? 
—They  greatly  dislike  to  do  so;  sometimes  they 


are  compelled,  as  they  might  be,  if  this  Bill 
passes,  but  they  prefer  staying  at  home,  and  re- 
ceiving small  incomes  to  going  away  and  receiv- 
ing much  larger  wages. 

717.  What  are  your  agricultural  wages  there? 
— I  suppose  about  14  s.  or  15  s.  a  week. 

718.  Supposing  those  mines  were  stopped, 
could  those  miners,  do  you  think,  apply  them- 
selves to  agriculture  ;  do  they  like  it  ? — They 
have  no  taste  that  way. 

719.  Nor  habits  neither  ?— No. 

720.  Do  the  farmers  ever  like  to  employ  them  ? 
— They  do  not  enaploy  them  much,  certainly. 

721.  Mr.  Read.}  Those  men  would  prefer 
working  underground  rather  than  on  the  sur&ce  ? 
— Yes,  much. 

722.  Was  the  mining  interest  ever  more  ex*- 
tensive  and  more  profitable  in  Derbyshire  than 
it  is  now  ? — There  have  been  times,  of  course, 
when  mines,  which  are  now  poor,  were  pro- 
ductive, and  paying  large  profits,  no  doubt,  but 
they  have  been  wrought  as  low  as  they  can  for 
water,  and  they  have  been  consequently  aban- 
doned. 

728.  How  deep  can  they  go  generally,  with- 
out water? — A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
surface ;  the  configuration  of  the  ground.  We 
have  no  mines,  of  course,  so  deep  as  the  Cornish 
mines ;  perhaps  the  deepest  would  be  240 
yards. 

724.  Are  these  royalties  generally  paid  in  cash 
or  in  kind  ? — In  kind. 

725.  They  are  rateable  now  ? — Yes,  they  are 
rateable  now. 

726.  In  fact  all  the  mines  in  Derbyshire  are 
rateable  at  the  present  moment? — Yes,  nearly 
all. 

727.  Mr.  Beach.]  Would  the  assessment  com- 
mittees rate  mines  properly  ? — 'That  is  a  very 
diflScult  thing  to  say. 

728.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  qualified 
to  judge  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  rating  them  ? 
— I  really  cannot  answer  that  question,  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  would ;  I  think  it  would  be 
a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  the  value  of  a  mine 
fairly. 

729.  There  would  be  nothing  so  very  injurious 
in  a  simple  declaratory  Act,  would  there  ? — No ; 
I  quite  agree  with  those  who  have  gone  before 
me,  that  the  onlv  fair  thing  seems  to  me  to  be,  to 
rate  him  who  alone  derives  any  benefit,  in  our 
case  certainly,  from  the  mines ;  that  is  the  lord ; 
in  the  whole  of  Derbyshire,  certainly,  mining  is  a 
disastrous  enterprise  ;  a  losing  afiair, 

730.  Mr.  Leeman.]  There  is  no  beneficial 
occupation  to  the  tenant  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  it 
is  only  beneficial  to  the  lord. 

731.  Mr.  Henderson.!  Do  you  know  how  many 
miners,  I  mean  workmg  men,  there  are  in  a 
parish  ? — No. 

732.  Have  you  any  idea? — I  have  no  idea  at 
aU. 

733.  You  could  not  tell  us  within  a  thousand? 
—No. 

734.  Lord  George  Cavendish.!  There  are 
several  mining  villages  in  Derbyshire,  are  there 
not  ? — ^Yes,  many. 

735.  Mr.  Henderson.!  You  have  no  idea  at  all 
of  the  numbers  of  working  men  ? — I  cannot  say ; 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  idea  as  to  that, 

736.  It  the  dues  are  all  paid  in  kind  now^,  of 
course  all  the  mines  are  rateable  ? — Yes. 

737.  The  Bill  would  not  make  any  difference 
in  Derbyshire,  would  it? — Yes,  if  in  addition  to 
rating  the  lord  you  rate  the  occupier,  I  suppose 
it  would  make  a  difference.     As  I  understand  it, 
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tills  BUI  would  rate  the  occupier  of  the  mines  as 
well  as  the  lord. 

738.  You  could  only  rate  the  same  property 
once,  whether  it  be  the  occupier,  or  the  lord  who 
is  rated  ? — We  are  satisfied  that  the  lord  should 
be  rated,  as  he  is  at  the  present  time,  but  certainly 
we  are  very  much  opposed  to  any  further  rating. 

739.  Mr.  ColvileJi  In  addition  to  your  busi- 
ness as  a  lead  smelter,  you  yourself  occupy  a 
great  many  mines,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

740.  Mr.  Lumley,  who  came  here  to  explain 
the  legal  bearing  of  this  question,  has  told  us 
that,  in  addition  to  the  rates  which  we  are  now 
bound  to  pay  in  consequence  of  our  dues  being 
taken  in  kind,  the  assessment  committees  would 
come  upon  the  occupier,  and  take  also  an  addi- 
tional rate  from  him ;  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  explain  the  general  condition  of  the  men  who 
occupy  the  mines  within  your  knowledge,  I  mean 
what  sort  of  plant  and  machinery  have  they  got 
which  the  assessment  committee  could  come  and 
get  the  rates  out  of? — The  plant  is  of  very  trifling 
value  indeed,  consisting  of  a  few  barrows  and 
iron  rails,  and  the  implements  which  they  gene- 
rally use  in  the  mines ;  it  is  of  no  appreciable 
value. 

741.  Nothing  beyond  their  shovel,  pickaxe, 
and  gin  ? — Yes,  a  horse-gin,  perhaps  ;  that  is  all. 

742.  Will  vou  explain,  if  you  please  to  the 
Committee  what  the  plant  is  which  those  miners 
possess,  in  order  to  show  what  the  rateable  value 
would  be? — The  plant  would  be  of  the  most 
trifling  value  possible:  of  course,  the  miners, 
being  poor  men,  could  not  afford  to  erect  expen- 
sive machinery. 

743.  In  the  event  of  the  mines  being  assessed, 
and  shut  up  in  consequence,  as  you  seem  to 
apprehend,  to  what  trade  do  you  suppose  those 
miners  would  turn  their  hands  ? — I  cannot  tell ; 
they  would  have  great  reluctance  to  leave  the 
place,  no  doubt. 

744.  Chairmvn.'l  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  did  not  so  much  object  to  the  lord 
being  rated  as  he  is  now  rated  ? — No. 

745.  But  that  you  did  object  to  the  possibility 


of    the  occupier  being    rated,  because   he   was  g  y^  Wass 
making  nothing  in  most  cases  ? — In  most  cases  he         Egq. 
ia  making  nothing  at  all.  

746.  That  being  the  case,  what  reason  have      23  May 
you  to  fear  that  the  overseers  by   any  possible        1 867. 
chance  could  rate  him  at  all,  because  there  must 

be  a  profit,  in  order  to  be  subject  to  the  rate  ? — I 
did  not  understand  that  the  profits  were  to  be 
rated ;  even  then  we  think  it  is  quite  enough  for 
the  lord  to  be  rated. 

747.  There  must  be  a  profit  somewhere  for  a 
rate,  and  if  the  occupier  is  making  nothing,  and 
the  royalty  to  the  lord  is  rated,  that  must  then 
be  a  fair  rateable  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
mine;  in  the  case  where  a  mine  is  not  paying, 
but  a  royalty  is  paid,  and  that  is  rated,  the  over- 
seers in  that  case  could  not,  under  any  possible 
circumstances  be  able  to  increase  the  rate? — 
They  fihould  not  have  the  power  of  doing  so. 

748.  Mr.  Leeman.^  Do  you  understand  that  if 
a  tradesman  was  occupying  a  shoj),  and  making 
no  profit  out  of  the  8hop,he  wouhi  therefore  not  be 
liable  to  be  rated  on  the  shop,  because  he  had  no 
beneficial  occupation  of  it  ? — He  would  be  liable 
upon  the  rent 

749.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  apprehend 
that  tlie  occupier  of  a  mine  would  not,  by  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  be  liable  to  the  rates,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  no  beneficial  occupa- 
tion of  the  mine?^ — He  is  not,  as  tlie  law  now 
staads. 

750.  Is  that  your  understanding  of  the  law 
now  ? — The  lord  alone  is  rated  at  present. 

751.  Thut  is  in  Derbyshire  ? — The  lord  alone 
is  rated  now ;  the  lord  receives  his  dues,  of  course, 
whether  the  mine  is  profitable  or  not. 

752.  A  coal  mine  is  rateable  now,  and  other 
mines  are  not  rateable ;  is  it  your  view  that  if 
thexe  is  no  beneficial  occupation  to  the  tenant, 
there  should  be  no  rating  of  the  coal  mine  ? — I 
think  there  should  not,  if  there  is  no  beneficial 
occupation  of  the  mine. 

753.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  there 
is  ? — Yes,  in  practice  there  is  ;  it  ought  not  to 
exist;  it  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to,  I  think. 


Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  f.r.s.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


754.  Mr.  St  Auhyn,']  You  are  a  Professor  of 
Geology,  I  think  ? — No,  I  do  not  hold  anv  pro- 
fessorship at  present ;  I  was  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  formerly. 

755.  Are  you  the  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records 
in  the  Museum  in  Jermy n-street  ? — Yes. 

756.  You  have  lived  a  great  deal  in  Cornwall, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  for  many  years  of  my 
life. 

757.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  county 
and  with  mining  ? — Yes,  most  perfectly. 

758.  Since  1840,  you  have  been  oflBcially  con- 
nected with  Cornwall,  have  you  not? — Since 
1839. 

759.  In  what  capacity  ? — For  six  years  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
ana  for  the  remaining  period  as  Keeper  of  Mining 
Records,  which  has  constantly  occasioned  my 
intercourse  with  Cornwall. 

760.  You  have  been  practically  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  Cornish  mining  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  ? — During  the  whole  of  that 
period. 

761.  I  think  sometime  in  the  course  of  this 
year  you  visited  the  tnines  of  Cornwall  and  De- 
vonshire, with  the  special  view  of  obtiaining 
accurate  information  for  official  purposes  with 

0.99. 


respect  to  the  condition  of  those  mines  ? — Yes,  in      p  Httnt 
March  and  April  of  this  year.  £g*    f.r.^. 

762.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that? — I  ' 
was  six  weeks  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

763.  In  consequence  of  that  visit,  and  your 
own  knowledge  derived  from  other  sources,  will 
you  state  what  is  your  vi  w  of  the  present  con* 
dition  of  mining  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall? 
— Nothing  can  be  conceived  in  a  more  disastrous 
condition  than  Cornish  and^  Devonshire  mining 
at  the  present  time, 

764.  Comparing  it  with  other  times  in  the 
last  30  years,  is  it  worse  now  than  it  has  been  at 
any  other  time  ? — It  is  worse  than  it  has  been  at 
any  other  time  in  my  remembrance. 

765.  Which  extends  for  how  long? — I  may 
say  from  my  boyhood  ;  but  I  must  speak  of  my 
actual  knowledge,  which  is  since  1839,  when  I 
was  secretary  to  the  Cornish  Institution. 

766.  We  will  make  a  comparison  between  the 
present  year  and  five  years  ago,  ld62  ;  that  would 
be  a  fair  comparison  to  make,  would  it  not,  to 
show  the  comparative  condition  of  the  mines  at 
those  two  periods?— Seeing  that  the  returns  and 
statistics  for  1867  are  not  complete,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  take  the  years  1861  and 
1866. 

e4  766.  That 
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Jl,  767.  That  is  an  interval  of  five  years  ? — Yes. 

Hunt  Esq  ,        768.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  mines  which 

F.R.s.         were  actually  in  work  in  the  Stannaries  of  De- 

—z^        vonshire  and  Cornwall  in  the  year  1861  and  in 

^'^86   ^       the  year  1866  ?— The  mines  actually  at  work  in 

^     ^*         1861  were  543  ;  I  might  state  perhaps  for  your 

information,  that  I  find  that  in  1864  the  number 

rose  to  616. 

769.  But  in  1861  the  number  was  543?  — 
Yes,  and  they  fell  in  1867,  that  is,  in  the  months 
when  I  was  m  the  countj^,  to  320. 

770.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  the  number 
of  dividend-paying  mines  in  1861? — The  divi- 
dend-paying mines  in  1861  were  58. 

771.  And  in  1867  ?— Atthe  end  of  1866,  there 
were  26. 

772.  That  is  less  than  half?— Yes. 

773.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  produce 
of  the  mines  within  the  Stannaries  in  1861? — In 
1861  there  was  produced  180,778  tons  of  copper 
ore,  having  a  value  of  1,004,915. 

774.  That  was  in  1861 ;  now  what  was  it  in 
1866?— There  were  produced  in  1866  138,141 
tons  of  ore,  having  a  value  of  582,564  Z.  The 
produce  of  the  tin  mines  in  1861,  was  10,963  tons 
of  tin-ore,  having  a  value  of  793,698  L  In  1866 
there  was  produced  15,080  tons  of  tin-ore,  having 
a  value  of  754,000 1. 

775.  Now  with  regard  to  the  population,  and 
the  number  of  miners  emploj  ed  m  those  mines ; 
can  you  give  me  the  number  of  miners  above  20 
years  of  age  in  1862? — I  will  give  it  in  1861 ;  in 
1861  there  were  in  Devonshire  2,364  above  20 
years  of  age,  and  in  Cornwall  19,159  making  a 
total  of  21,523  miners  of  and  above  the  age  of  20. 

776.  At  the  present  time  what  is  the  number  ? 
— Of  course  I  have  not  the  actual  returns  of  the 
people  at  the  mines  now,  but  I  find  upon  recent 
inquiry  in  the  county  that  7,380  miners  have 
left  Cornwall  within  the  last  18  months. 

777.  Cornwall  alone? — Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire. I  should  speak  of  them  together,  and 
11,321  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 

778.  Does  that  include  the  7,380  who  you  say 
have  left?— Yes,  out  of  that  11,321,  7,380  have 
left 

779.  Leaving  in  round  numbers  4,000  at  pre- 
sent remaining  in  the  district  thrown  out  of 
employment? — Yes,  in  round  numbers  it  would 
be  4,000 ;  3,941  is  the  actual  number.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  number  will  be 
increased  by  about  500  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  recent  stoppage  of  the 
St  Day  United  Mines. 

780.  That  was  a  fortnight  ago,  was  not  it? — 
Yes,  a  fortnight  ago. 

781.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  at  all,  the 
number  of  souls  in  the  families  dependent  upon 
those  men? — ^I  have  carefully  gone  into  this 
question;  I  find  that  there  is  some  diflSculty 
about  it,  but  the  result  which  I  have  come  to,  is 
that  those  7,380  men  who  have  left  Devon  and 
Cornwall  have  left  about  20,000  behind  them  who 
were  dependent  upon  them ;  and  as  regards  those 
who  are  left,  there  are  about  50,000  dependent  upon 
those,  making  altogether  about  70,000  dependent 
upon  the  industry  of  the  miners. 

782.  Therefore  the  proportion  of  people  depen- 
dent upon  one  miner  is  in  round  numbers  about 
three  to  one  ? — Yes. 

783.  Those  are  miners  above  20  years  of  age  ? 
— Yes ;  perhaps  I  should  state  that  in  making 
this  computation,  I  have  left  the  lead  mines  oi 
Cornwall  out  of  the  calculation. 


784.  What  you  have  stated  applies  to  the  cop- 
per and  tin  mines. in  the  Stannaries? — Yes;  to 
the  copper  and  tin  mines  only. 

785.  If  your  calculation  is  even  approximately 
correct,  and  there  are  11,321  men  thrown  out  of 
employment  within  the  Stannaries,  there  must  be 
at  least  30,000  people  who  are  dependent  upon 
those  11,000? — Yes,  exactly  so. 

786.  You  stated  that  out  of  all  the  mines  at 
present  working  within  the  Stannaries,  there 
were  26  dividend-payinff  mines  only  ? — Yes. 

787.  Those  are  not  all  in  an  equally  prosper- 
ous condition;  some  are  making  far  larger  re- 
turns than  others,  are  they  not  ? — Certainly. 

788.  Is  it  the  fact  that  some  are  actually  pay- 
ing dividends  out  of  reserve  capital  ? — It  is  the 
fact;  I  am  aware  that  such  is  the  fact. 

789.  Under  the  circumstances  which  you  have 
just  mentioned,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
adventurers  generally,  in  case  of  an  additional 
burden  being  thrown  on  them  in  the  shape  of 
rates? — Seeing  that  so  large  a  number  of  mines 
in  Cornwall  are  being  worked  at  present  at  a  loss, 
they  would,  I  believe,  be  too  glaa  to  have  the  ex- 
cuse of  an  additional  burden,  to  get  rid  of  the 
cost  which  they  are  now  incurring,  and  a  large 
number  of  mines  would  be  closed. 

790.  Are  you  aware  that  by  the  Bill  now  before 
the  Committee  the  occupiers  would  be  rated  ? — 
I  have  read  the  Bill,  ana  I  understood  it  so. 

791.  Then  what  you  have  just  described  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  as  it  is  now 
before  us  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

792.  Have  you  any  evidence,  or  have  you  re- 
ceived any  letters  from  persons  who  are  interested, 
and  who  are  authorities  in  mining  matters,  which 
would  support  what  you  have  just  stated  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  a  tew  letters  from  the  different  districts, 
which  I  have  brought  with  me. 

793.  Will  you  read  one  of  those  letters  from  each 
of  the  more  important  districts  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  take 
St.  Just,  being  the  most  westerly  :  "  I  send  you 
herewith  the  most  reliable  information  my  son 
has  been  able  to  collect  I  can  only  add  that  the 
six  largest  tin  mines  that  have  held  their  quarterly 
accounts  up  to  Chri&tmas  last  have  shown  a  loss 
of  from  200  L  to  500  /.  each  on  the  quarter's  work- 
ing, and  at  the  present  price  of  tin  will  continue 
to  make  on  an  average  the  same  loss.  Wages 
being  reduced  by  the  miners  themselves,  who 
quite  understand  the  position  of  their  employers, 
and  are  willing  from  choice  or  necessity  to  put 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  keep  the  mines 
open,  in  hopes  that  better  times  will  come,  the 
price  received  by  the  miners  for  tin  in  the  last 
two  years,  is  above  30  per  cent  under  the  average 
of  the  preceding  15  years,  and  w^es  reduced  to 
from  55  s.  to  60  s.  per  month."  Then  omitting 
some  of  the  others,  I  will  take  the  Gwennap 
district  in  which  the  St.  Day  United  Mines,  which 
have  just  stopped,  were  situated.  "  Take  tiiis  im- 
mediate district :  St.  Day  United,  Clifford  Amal- 
gamated, and  Nangiles,  working  at  a  loss  of,  say, 
15,000  7.  per  annum,  paying  about  1,000^  per 
week  in  agency  and  labour ;  withdraw  this  amount 
of  52,000 /.  per  annum,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood  ?  Distress  enough  now ;  t 
starvation  or  emigration  then ;  I  am  afraid  much 
of  the  first  before  the  second  could  be  accom- 
plished. Tax,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
working  of  metallic  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  see 
the  result ;  in  this  district,  at  least,  a  great  saving 
to  the  shareholders,  and  ruin  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  population." 

794.  Mr. 
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794.  Mr.  Kendall]  What  is  the  date  of  that 
letter  ?— The  25th  of  February. 

795.  Mr.  St  Aubyn.]  You  have  many  other 
letters  to  the  same  effect,  have  you  notf — Yes; 
upon  the  same  point. 

7  96.  And  from  different  districts  of  the  county  ? 
— Yes;  from  different  districts  of  the  county, 
and  also  from  Devonshire;  for  instance,  from 
Tavistock,  where  precisely  the  same  story  is 
told. 

797.  That  being  the  case,  I  may  say  generally 
that  in  your  opinion  the  .  inevitable  result  of 
rating  the  occupiers  of  mines  within  the  Stan- 
naries would  be  to  close  tt  considerable  number 
of  mines,  and  to  throw  large  numbers  of  men 
out  of  enaployment,  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  to 
cast  heavy  burdens  on  the  parish?. — Yes;  not 
only  in  the  Stannaries  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, but  in  the  lead  mining  districts  of  the 
north  of  England  also. 

798.  But  particularly,  as  far  as  my  object  is 
concerned,  in  the  Stannaries  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  result  of  my  in- 
quiry. 

799.  Mr.  Henderson.']  I  think  you  said  that 
the  7,380  men  who  have  left  the  district,  have  left 
behind  20,000  people  who  were  dependent  upon 
them  ? — Of  course  that  is  an  estimate.  I  have 
made  it  from  my  knowledge,  and  the  best  infor- 
mation I  could  obtain  there. 

800.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  all  those  men 
who  moved  from  Cornwall  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land took  their  families  with  them  ? — Not  all  of 
them,  certainly,  by  a  large  number ;— not  one  half 
of  them. 

801.  "With  reference  to  your  calculation,  I 
know  that  500  miners  from  that  district  brought 
2,000  people  down  ;  that  is  something  like  three 
to  one  ? — -1  know  that  there  are  a  very  large  num* 
ber  of  dependent  people  remaining  behind. 

802.  Mr.  ColvUeJ]  How  are  those  miners  who 
emigrated  to  the  north  of  England  employed 
there  ? — All  of  those  who  have  gone  to  the  north 
of  England  have  got  employment,  I  believe,  in 
the  collieries.  There  is  a  large  number,  how- 
ever, of  the  Cornish  miners  employed  on  the  rail- 
ways round  London,  particularly  on  the  under- 
ground line, — the  Metropolitan  line. 

803.  From  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
Cornish  miner  works,  is  he  suited  to  get  coal? 
— The  Cornish  miners  have  found  it  mfficult  at 
first  to  get  into  the  mode  of  working  in  the  col- 
lieries, but  after  a  little  time  they  have  rather 
liked  the  change  than  otherwise. 

804.  Then  m  the  event  of  these  mines  being 
shut  up,  there  is  a  field  of  labour  open  to  them 
in  the  north  of  England  in  the  coal  mines  ? — If 
not  already  occupied  by  the  colliers. 

805.  Mr.  Leeman.]  Have  the  whole  7,000,  do 
you  think,  gone  to  the  north  ?  —  No,  not  more 
than  1,000  have  gone  to  the  north;  the  7,000 


have  been  thus  divided;  less  than  1,000  have  gone 
to  the  collieries;  a  considerable  number  have  gone 
to  California,  anda  considerable  number  have  gone 
to  America,  especially  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict ;  about  500  have  gone  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

806.  The  largest  proportion,  in  truth,  have 
emigrated,  and  left  the  country  altogether? — 
Yes,  they  are  the  best  of  our  miners. 

807.  The  Cornish  miners  do  not  confine  them- 
selves on  going  to  the  north  of  England  to  the 
coal-mijies;  you  are  aware  of  that? — They  do 
not. 

808.  Mr.  Kendqt/L]  The  men  who  are  gone 
are  the  best  men  on  the  whole  ? — The  men  that 
are  gone  are  the  best;  they  are  the  young,  active, 
and  self-reliant  men. 

809.  Men  who  have  made  a  little  money,  and 
are  able  to  move  ? — Yes. 

810.  Lord  George  Cavendish.]  Do  you  con- 
sider it  a  great  loss  to  the  country  to  lose  men 
like  those  ? — Decidedly,  the  loss  is  verv  great. 

811.  Mr.  Leeman.]  It  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
country,  is  not  it,  that  a  great  number  of  men 
have  gone  abroad? — A  most  serious  loss 
indeed. 

812.  Mr.  Liddell.]  Those  who  have  emigrated 
have  not  left  their  wives  and  families  behind 
them,  I  presume  ? — Nearly  all  of  them  have. 

813.  Chairman.]  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is 
rather  a  hardship  upon  the  other  ratepayers  in  the 
district,  that  all  this  mass  of  population  brought 
by  the  mines  should  be  left  there,  and  charged 
upon  the  other  property ;  taking  a  retrospective 
view,  do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  very  strong 
reason  for  rating  the  mines,  because  the  mines  not 
having  paid  rates  when  they  were  profitable,  but 
having  attracted  those  men  uiere,  the  whole  county 
is  now  to  be  burdened  with  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  miners  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  em* 
ployment,  and  gone  away?  —  Looking  at  that 
alone,  it  certainly  would  be  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  it  when  a  burden  was  thrown  upon  the 
parishes,  but  as  yet  the  parishes  are  not  feeling 
it ;  the  people  left  at  home  are  either  receiving 
money  irom  those  who  have  gone  abroad,  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  or  the  small  tradesmen  in 
the  mining  districts  are  trusting  the  families  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  payment  from  them  here- 
after. 

8 14.  Are  not  those  Cornish  men  a  very  fine  race 
of  men  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  are  a  very  fine 
race  of  men ;  Cornish  mining  is  certainly  in- 
jurious to  the  health. 

^5.  Mr.  Leeman.]  Do  vou  not  think  that  the 
very  fact  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
left  now  upon  the  rates  in  Cornwall  and  in  Devon- 
shire forms  a  reason  why,  in  legislating  now  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  rating  of  mines,  full  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  property  ? — Undoubtedly. 


Esq.,  P.R.8. 

33  May 
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The  Hon.  PERCY  S.  WYNDHAM,  in  the  Chaib. 


William  Golden  Lumlet^  Esq.>  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


W.O.        ^  816.  Chairman.]  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
i«m/«y,Eaq.  tion  with  reference  to  the  evidence  you  gav«  the 

other  day.     It  seems  that  some  hon.  Members 

27  May  of  the  Committee  are  under  the  impression  that 
18C7.  you  gai(j  that  under  this  Bill  it  would  be  possible 
to  rate  the  whole  of  the  gross  produce  of  a  mine, 
without  any  deduction  whatever;  did  you  say 
that? — No,  certainly  not;  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  hardly  think  that  there  are  any  words  that  I 
made  use  of  to  that  effect. 

817.  Mr.  Kendall.']  I  put  this  question  to  you — 
**  What  do  you  mean  by  the  rest  of  the  mine  ? — 
The  rest  of  what  is  raised  from  the  mine  ;  what 

.  it  Would  be  I  ca#nnot  venture  to  say.''  Then  Mr^ 
St.  Aubvn  asked,  "The  profits?"  and  you  said 
"Not  absolutely  the  profits."  Then  I  asked, 
"Upon  the  otl^er  pre?"  and  vour  answer  was, 
"  Upon  the  other  ore,  upon  tne  value  of  their 
fixed  machinery,  and  upon  the  value  of  their 
fixed  ^  buildings  ?"— Yes ;   what  I  meant  to  ex- 

1)re88  was  simply  the  distinction  between  the 
ord  and  the  miner.     I  meajit  to  say  that  there 

.should  be  no^ipg  whidi  should  esQape  rate- 
ability  ;  but,  of  course',  whatever  is  to  be  rated, 

,must  have  ^  reasonable  deductions  in  respect 
of  those  allowed  under  the  Parochial  Assessment 

.  Act,^  Whatever  is  to  be  expected  from  the  mine^ 
and  IS  to  be  now  made  rateable,  must  be  made 
rateable  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by 
that  statute,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  force. 

818.  Chairman.]  You  said  that  the  occupiers 
were  to  be  rated  upon  the  basis  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce, of  course,  meaning  that  deductions  would  be 
made,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  assessable  value  ? 
—Yes. 

819.  Mr.  St  Aubyn.]  By  the  ^Assessment 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

820.  Chairman.]  Do  you  adhere  to  the  answer 
you  made  to  Question  114,  which  I  will  read 
to  you.  Mr.  Henderson  says  in  continuation  of 
his  previous  examination,  "  At  the  end  of  the 
time  those  buildings  and  machinery  are  compa- 
ratively worthless ;  would  it  be  right  and  fair,  in 
your  opinion,  that  there  should  be  a  deduction 
from  the  annual  rating,  in  order  to  make  some 
compensation  for  the  exhaustion,  and  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  that  capital  altogether? — Yes;  I 
think  that  would  be  the  result  of  the  principle  of 
the  Parochial  Assessment  Act,  because  the  tenant 


is  entitled  to  have  a  deduction  e^nal  to  the 
amount  of  that  which  would  be  required  to  keep 
things  in  the  state  of  repair  in  which  they  are  at 
the  time  the  assessment  is  made ;  therefore  you 
deduct  a  very  large  sum  in  the  first  instance ;  it 
may  be  that  throughout  the  time  a  very  large 
sum  is  deducted,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  the 
buildings  are  of  little  value,  but  the  miner  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  deduction  dirring  the  whole 
course  of  his  lease."  I  wish  to  know  if  you  ad- 
here to  that  answer  ? — Quite. 

821.  Mr.  Kendall.]  I  understand  from  you 
.that  you  thought  that  the  royalty  should  be  rated 
as  a  royalty,  and  that,  apart  from  that,  the  oc- 
jCupier  should  be  rated  ? — Yes. 

822.  You  did  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  at  all  ? — Certainly  not. 

823.  What  disturbed  Cornwall  was  this,  that 
something  new  would  arise ;  we  understood  tliat, 
while  in  other  coimties  the  occupier  is  rated,  in 
Cornwall  the  lord  would  be  rated  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  and  that  then  there  would  be  another 
rating  upon  the  occupier,  but  how  that  assess- 
ment would  be  made,  you  did  not  oflfer  an  opi- 
nion ? — No. 

824.  Still  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  you  then 
expressed,  that  the  machinery  snould  be  rated, 
and  that  the  land  should  be  rated,  and  that  the 
occupier  should  be  rated,  all  those  three? — The 
machinerv  and  the  occupier  will  go  toffether. 

825.  The  machinery  and  the  occupier  will  be 
rated  together  ? — Yes. 

826.  And  the  lord  will  be  rated  ? — Yes. 

827.  Chairman.]  You  stated  that  you  adhered 
to  the  answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Henderson,  \ 
think? — ^Yes;  I  think  in  the  correction  of  the 
proof  I  have  made  it  a  little  more  distinct. 

828.  Mr.  Henderson.]  I  think  I  put  the  question 
also  to  you  before,  whether  it  was  not  the  royalty 
that  was  to  be  rated,  and  not  the  gross  value  of 
the  total  production  of  the  mine,  and  you  said 
that  the  royalty  must  be  rated  ? — The  royalty 
must  be  rated  if  the  lord  is  to  continue  to  be 
rated.  I  wish  to  be  understood  all  along  as 
speaking  upon  the  supposition  that  the  law  will 
be  continued  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  by  which 
the  lord  is  made  liable  to  ratos  in  respect  of  hi.** 
royalty,  or  it  should  rather  be  said  in  respect  of 
his  ore  than  his  royalty.    If  that  practice  \$  tabe 
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abindoned,  and  the  more  simple  cotirse  is  to  be 
adopted  of  rating  only  the  occupier  of  the  mine, 
then  of  course  the  lord  is  out  ol  the  question,  and 
the  miners  only  will  be  rated,  and  they  will  be 
rated  upon  the  assessable  value  of  the  mine  as  as- 
certained by  the  experience  of  a  careful  valuer. 

829.  Upon  what  it  will  let  for  to  rent?— Upon 
what  it  will  let  for  to  rent  as  a  mine. 

830.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.'\  Beferring  to  Questions 
125,  126,  127,  and  128,  do  you  adhere  to  the 
answers  you  made  to  those  questions? — ^Yes,  I 
thiak  those  answers  are  correct 

831.  Mr.  Bead.']  I  forget  whether  you  ever 
said  in  your  previous  evideilce  that  royalty  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  rent  ?' — No,  I  have  not 
6ud  so,  tiiat  I  know  of. 

832«  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  ocmsider 
royalty  as  rent?— Royalty  must  be  conudered 
as  rent. 

883.  Why  should  it  not  be  generally  considered 
aB  the  full  and  fair  annual  value  that  a  tenant 
would  give  for  a  mine? — I  can  hardly  answer 
4liat  question,  because  I  apprehend  that  in  set- 
tling the  royalty  of  a  mine  a  great  manv  matters 
are  taken  into  consideration,  indepenaentiy  of 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  calculations 
made  by  the  owners  of  land  for  a  simple  rent. 
I  suppose  a  bargain  is  made  with  reference  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances  in  the  settling  of  a 
royalty :  I  speak  with  some  degree  of  hesitation 
about  this,  but  I  think  the  lord  nimself  has  some 
amount  of  risk  involved  in  the  royalty,  and  pro- 
bably he  does  not  take  so  much  in  the  case  of  a 
mine  where  there  is  considerable  risk  as  he  would 
in  the  case  of  a  mine  of  which  the  return  was 
very  certain.  It  is  said  in  the  law  books  that  the 
royalty  is  a  render,  and  "  render  ^  is  the  old 
word  for  rent,  so  that  as  far  as  the  law  looks  at 
it,  it  considers  that  it  is  a  rent,  and  it  has  almost 
all  the  incidents  of  rent-service. 

834.  But  you  think  that  generally  there  is 
I    something  besides  royalty  that  ought  to  be  rated  ? 

—Certainly  tliere  is  something,  else  there  would 
I  be  no  questions  ever  raised  as  to  the  rating  of 
i    mines;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  oocupa^ 

tion  independently  of  what  is  rendered  to  the 

lord. 

835.  But  it  is  generally  machinery  put  there, 
is  not  it,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  that 
rent  or  royalty  ? — Yes,  but  it  makes  a  great  deal 
more  value  than  merelv  the  rent  or  royalty,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  profit  which  the  nuner  derives 
fircm  the  mine  himself;  I  apprehend  that  the 
machinery  is  used  for  more  than  merelv  to  raise 
the  ore  paid  in  the  shape  of  royalty;  it  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  the  whole  working  of  the  mine, 
which  produces  a  large  profit,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
profit  more  or  less  to  the  miner. 

836.  iThat  is  to  say,  the  tenant's  profits  ? — The 
adventurer^s  profits. 

837.  Whicn  are  the  same  as  the  tenant's  pro- 
fits ?— They  are  the  same  here  as  the  tenant's 
profits. 

838«  You  would  not  rate  a  farmer  upon  his 
profits,  would  you  ? — No,  but  I  must  rate  him 
upon  the  value  of  the  occupation  of  his  land. 
I  suppose  a  farmer  pays  more  to  his  landlord  in 
the  soape  of  rent,  which  is  there  the  subject  of 
'  assesement,  than  a  miner  does  in  the  shape  of 
royalty  to  tiie  lord. 

839.  Mr.  Leeman.']  How  do  you  define  the 
word  **rent"  in  the  sense  in  which  vou  use  it  when 
you  speak  of  the  rent  paid  to  the  lord  ? — ^Bent  is 
^e  sum  whi<^  is  renaered  to  the  owner  of  the 
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land  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  the  land       w.  C. 
during  a  period  agreed  upon.  Lumky, Esq. 

840.  Is  not  that,  according  to  the  old  law  ap-         " 
plicable  to  property  generally,  the  measure  of      ^^*?v^ 
the  beneficial  occupation? — Where  it  amounts  '* 
to  what  is  called  a  rack-rent  it  is  so,  but  that  de- 
pends upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  property 

which  is  rented. 

841.  Supposing  a  farmer  is  paying  a  rent, 
would  vou  rate  mm  in  respect  of  something  be- 
yond that  rent  You  say  there  is  something 
beyond  the  render  (that  is,  the  royalty  or  the 
rent)  which  the  occupier  will  be  rated  upon; 
what  is  that  ? — In  the  case  of  mines,  do  you 
mean? 

842.  No,  in  the  case  of  a  farmer? — No,  I  have 
not  said  so  in  the  case  of  a  farmer. 

843.  You  say  that  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  mines  ? 
—Yes. 

844.  Why  not  in  the  case  of  a  farmer? — Be- 
cause a  farmer  is  rated  upon  the  rack-rent  which 
is  calculated  upon  the  proper  annual  ccwfipensa- 
tion  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  for  his  use  of  it. 

845.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  the  l-oyalty  ? — 
I  think  not ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  what  is 
the  question  which  is  now  under  discussion  ? 

846.  You  say  there  is  something  upon  which 
the  occupier  of  a  mine  should  be  rated  irrespec- 
tive of  the  royalty  or  the  render  to  the  owner  for 
using  the  mine  ? — Yes. 

847.  What  is  that?— In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  the  lord  is  rated  in  any  way 
in  respect  of  the  machinery,  or  the  works  that 
are  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  below  the 
earth,  and  which  are  used  by  the  miners  for 
winning  the  ore ;  these,  however,  have  an  addi* 
tional  value  put  upon  the  land,  and  in  respect  of 
that  the  miners  are  now  to  be  rated.  It  has  been 
decided,  that  where  a  mine  is  not  rateable,  the 
machines  that  are  used  in  connection  with  it  (even 
the  steam-engines  and  other  machines  and  en- 
gines used  for  working  the  mine),  though  profit- 
able in  themselves,  and  though  fixed,  are  not 
rateable  in  the  name  of  anybody.  All  that,  how- 
ever, is  rateable  property,  which  will  now  be 
brought  into  assessment  by  reason  of  its  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  miners. 

848.  That  is  under  this  Bill?— Yes,  under 
this  Bill. 

849.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  is  a  something, 
then,  that  ought  to  be  brought  into  assessment  m 
addition  to  the  royalty  ? — I  do. 

850.  Can  you  point  out  any  distinction  that 
can  be  drawn  between  that  as  rateable,  and  a 
something  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  over  and 
above  the  rent? — If  the  farmer  puts  any  fixed 
machinery,  or  if  he  puts  any  fixed  buildings 
or  if  he  puts  any  valuable  erections  of  any  kind 
on  the  land  over  and  above  what  he  pays  in  the 
shape  of  rent  to  his  landlord,  he  so  far  improves 
the  value  of  the  occupation,  and  to  that  extent 
he  would  be  liable  to  be  assessed  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  what  he  pays  to  his  landlord. 

851.  What  he  so  puts  on  over  and  above  what 
he  pays  to  his  landlord,  is  just  that  which  creates 
his  ability  to  pay  the  reserved  rent?— I  do  not 
think  we  should  enter  into  any  consideration 
about  the  ability  to  pay  it.  The  simple  <]^uestion 
to  be  considered  by  the  assessment  committee  is^ 
what  is  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  as  it 
now  stands;  whether  it  is  profitable  to  the  land* 
lord,  or  whether  it  is  prontable  to  the  tenant  or 
not,  is  immaterial  to  them. 

G  852.  I 
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ir.G  ^^^*  ^  want  you  to  point  out  the  distinction 

Lumleu  Esq,  *^**  there  is  between  the  rent  which  is  reserved 

•^'  in .  the  case  of  a  lease  of  a  farm  and  the  rent 

27  May      which  is  reserved  in  the  shape  of  the  royalty  oi 

1867.        a  mine? — I    suppose    that    the    rent  which  is 

reserved  in  the  case  of  a  farm  is  the  rack-rent, 

which  is  rendered  in  respect  of  agricultural  land, 

and  which  is  taken  as  representing  generally, 

though  not  universally,  the    annufd    assessable 

value  of  that  property. 

863,  Again  I  come  to  the  question :  what  dis- 
tinction can  you  draw  between  the  occupier  of  a 
farm  and  the  occupier  of  a  coal  mine,  for  in- 
stance ? — There  is  no  distinction  in  the  principle 
between  the  occupier  of  a  coal  mine  and  the 
.occupier  of  a  farm ;  the  occupier  is  in  both  rated 
for  tue  whole. 

854.  Then,  in  the  case  of  a  farm,  you  would 
consider  the  rent  as,  vrimdfacie^  the  amount  on 
which  to  rate  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  assessable  valuQ. 

855.  Now,  if  there  is  no  distinction  between 
a  farm  and  a  coal  mine,  on  what  principle  is  it 
that  you  seek  ;to  make  a  distinction  m  the  assess- 
ment, and  to  say  that  the  owner  of  a  mine  is  to 
be  rated  in  respect  of  the  machinery  which  has 
produced  the  royalty  or  rent,  any  more  than  a 
farmer  is  to  be  rated  upon  his  carts  and  his 
horses,  or  his  thrashing  machines,  and  fixed 
machinery,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  get  at  tiiat 
which  ultimately  results  in  rent  to  the  owner  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  have  said  that ;  I  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  as  saying  that  coal  mines  are 
rateable  to  the  whole  of  their  assessable  value; 
with  regard  to  metallic  mines  they  are  not  so 

,         rateable. 

856.  Having  stated  that,  you  would  draw  no 
distinction  as  between  the  rating  of  A  coal  mine 
and  the  rating  of  ordinary  arable  or  farm  land ; 
we  will  come  to  the  case  of  an  ironstone  mine, 
if  you  please,  which  is  worked  by  drifts ;  where  is 
the  distinction  between  the  working  of  an  iron- 
stone mine  and  the  working  of  a  coal  nuDC  ?-*— I 
suppose  there  is  none. 

857.  Then  we  will  come  to  a  lead  mine ;  where 
is  the  difference  between  the  working  of  a  lead 
mine  which  is  worked  by  shaft  or  drat,  and  the 
working  of  a  coal  mine  ? — I  suppose  there  is 
none. 

858.  Would  you  point  out  what  class  of  mines 
there  is  that  presents  itself  to  you  with  respect 
to  which  there  should  be  any  distinction  between 
the  mode  of  assessing  them,  and  the  mode  of 
assessing  farming  land  ? — I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  principle  between  one 
and  the  other.  The  assessment  ought  to  be  upon 
all  equally,  but  practically  there  may  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  is  the  actual  value  in 
the  case  of  some  mines ;  that  is  all  I  mean. 

859.  Do  you  not  come  back  to  this,  that  the 
royalty  of  a  mine  and  the  rent  of  agricultural 
land  arc  practically  the  same  thing? — No,  I 
certainly  do  not,  because  I  understand  the  rent 
which  18  calculated  for  agricultural  land  to  be 
calculated  upon  certain  nrinciples,  and  the  royalty 
which  is  raised  and  paia  to  tne  lord  in  respect  of 
the  working  of  the  mine  to  be  calculated  upon 
diflTerent  principles. 

860.  You  have  told  us  that  they  are  the  same 
in  respect  of  all  the  three  classes  of  mines  I  have 
pointed  out? — No,  I  have  only  said  that  they 
ought  to,  to  all  assessed,  assess  them  all  upon  the 
same  principle.     That  is  all. 

'    861.  You  say  that  they  ought  to  be  assessed 
upon  the  same  principle  ? — Yes. 


862.  How  should  a  farm  be  assessed  ?— Upon 
.what  its  actual  value  is  to  let 

863.  Then,  is  not  the  royalty  of  a  mine  the 
annual  value  to  let  ? — That  is  a  matter  I  must 
decline  to  express  any  positive  opinioii  about;  I 
understand  ^at  it  is  not;  £  unden^taftd  that  the 
royalty  is  a  smaller  sum  when  it  cornea  into  the 
hands  of  the  Iprd  than  the  rent  that  would  be 
received  by  the  lord  if  he  had  not  a  royalty,  but 
took  a  gross  rent. 

864.  Would  not  that  be  the  same  in  the  ease 
of  a  farm  ? — ^The.  gross  rent  would  be  the  same, 
not  the  royalty. 

865.  Would  not  the  same  principle  anply  to  t 
nobleman  who  chooses  to  lease  hia  lana  instead 
of  working  it  himself;  would  it  not  be  piecisely 
the  same  Unng  ? — It  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  .not, 

866.  Does  not  it  afiet  all  ooroe  back  to  this, 
that  the  royalty  is  that  upon  which,  primd  fneie^ 
the  rating  should  proceea  ? — If  it  had  been  ad- 
justed so  as  to  represent  precisely  what  a  tenant 
would  give  for  the  privilege  of  renting  and  work- 
ing the  mine  it  would  be  so,  but  1  understand 
that  in  point  of  fact  that  is  not  the  case. 

867.  You  say  you  "  understand,"  have  yon  had 
any  actual  experience  of  mines  ? — No,  only  firom 
what  is  learnt  by  communications* 

868.  Can  you  point  out,  from  any  information 
you  have,  any  distinction  between  a  farm  which 
is  leased  and  a  mine  which  b  leased  ? — ^I  should 
draw  it  from  the  very  question  which  is  being 
discussed ;  all  the  rating  cases  relating  to  mines 
lead  to  this ;  if  there  was  no  distinction  between 
them,  these  rating  cases  would  not  exist.  If  the 
assessment  committees  obtained  all  the  rateable 
value  from  a  mine  which  they  do  from  agricul- 
tural land,  there  would  be  no  question  about  it 

869.  Are  you  correct  in  saying  that  that  is  the 
cause  of  these  appeals  in  the  cases  you  are  refer* 
ring  to? — I  understand  so. 

870.  I  mean  the  distinction  to  which  I  am 
pointing  your  mind? — I  understand  so.  I  do 
not  understand  upon  what  principle  mines  are 
exempt,  if  it  is  not  that  there  is  some  distinction 
between  mines  and  agricultural  land. 

871.  Do  not  you  luiow  that  the  exemption  of 
mines  has  been  owing  to  a  special  distinctaon 
between  a  render  in  kind  and  a  render  in  any 
other  form?— Yes;  but  if  the  assessment  com- 
mittees and  if  the  parish  officers  got,  in  the 
ahape  of  the  render  to  the  lord,  that  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  assessable  value  of  the  nune, 
there  could  be  no  question  raised  about  rating 
them,  because,  if  they  got  it  in  one  shape,  therQ 
would  be  no  necessity  to  get  it  in  another. 

872.  Mines  were  exempt  where  there  was  not 
a  render  in  kind  ;  are  you  aware  of  that  ? — Yea» 
I  am  aware  of  that. 

873.  Then  how  can  the  distinction  which  you 
say  there  is  in  your  mind  between  the  principle 
as  apnlicable  to  land,  and  as  applicable  to  ^  mine, 
have  been  the  reason  for  those  appeals? — I  think, 
in  my  former  evidence,  I  stated  that  it.  might 
probably  turn  out,  upon  the  investigation  pf  par* 
ticular  cases,  that  the  royalty,  or  render  paid  to 
the  lord,  did  in  truth  represent  the  full  assessable 
value ;  and  that  opinion  I  abide  by  now.  It  is 
possible,  I  think  mdeed  it  is  very  probable,  that 
m  many  mines  there  is  something  over  an^  aboyQ 
the  royalty  which  would  be  found  to  be  dfisess- 
able ;  it  is  so  in  coal  mines ;  in  coal  mines  rt>yal- 
ties  are  paid,  but  yet  the  occupiers  are  asfiessed 
upon  a  great  deal  beyond  the  royalty. 

874.  Ought  they  tp  be  ?— I  cannot  say. 

87^.  Mr.' 
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875.  Mr.  Henderson.'l  Is  it  not  the  case,  that 
if  a  gentleman  has  100  or  200  acres  of  any  kind 
of  minend  to  let,  he  takes  the  best  bid  for  that ; 
the  best  rent  he  can  get? — I  should  think  it 
would  be  so. 

876.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  man  has  100  or 
200  acres  of  land  to  let,  he  takes  the  best  rent  he 
can  get  for  it? — Yes;  but  the  render  may  be 
different  in  the  one  case  from  what  it  is  in  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  agricultural  land  the 
render  may  be  more  certain. 

477.  He  gets  the  best  t)iat  competition  will 
give  him;  that  is  to  say,  the  best  rent  any  tenant 
will  give  him  ? — He  does. 

878.  In  that  case,  the  full  annual  value  is  ffot 
in  both  cases  ? — If  when  it  came  to  be  tested  oy 
investigation  in  particular  cases  it-  was  found 
that  the  lord  had  obtained  the  utmost  that  a 
tenant  would  give  for  a  mine  to  be  let  to  him, 
of  course  there  would  be  no  further  assessable 
value. 

879^  Mr.  Sclater-^Booth.]  The  tenant  of  land 
nnder  a  long  lease,  pairing  a  low  rent,  is  liable  to 
tkave  the  amount  of  his  assessment  raised  by  the 
assessment  committee  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

880.  On  the  same  principle,  the  tenant  of  a 
coal  mine,  paying  a  small  royalty,  ought  to  be 
liable  to  have  his  assessment  raised  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

881.  Mr.  LiddelL']  Do  I  rightlv  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  royalty,  or  tne  landlord's 
rent,  is  the  bare  value  of  the  mineral,  minus  the 
value  of  the  plant  and  machinery  required  to 
produce  such  mineral  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  would  give  it;  the  landlord  receives  that 
royalty  without  himself  finding  any  machinery 
at  all. 

882.  But  that  mineral  is  valueless  without 
that  machinery,  is  not  it  ? — Clearly  so,  it  could 
not  be  raised  without  it ;  but  the  landlord  does 
not  find  that  machinery. 

883.  But  a  deduction  must  be  made  In  order 
to  represent  the  interest  of  the  capital  recjuired 
to  construct  that  machinery  ? — If  that  capital  is 
assessed  in  any  way,  or  if  the  result  of  that  capital 
ia  assessed  in  any  wav,  then  a  deduction  must  be 
made  in  respect  of  tne  machinery  which  is  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  mineral ;  but  then  that  ma- 
chinery raises  a  great  deal  more  than  the  ore 


which  is  paid  over  to  the  landlord.     It  raises  that       IT.  6w 
ore  and  the  four  or  five  additional  parts  which  ZumUt/,  Esq. 
find  their  way  to  the  miners  themselves.    There-        — *- 
fore,  if  from  the  landlord's  royalty  the  whole      27  May 
value  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  mine  be  de-        ^867. 
ducted,  too  much  would  be  deducted  from  him,  be- 
cause diat  machinery  is  used  in  respect  of  the  ore 
which  is  raised  by  the  miners  generally  for  their 
own  profit,  as  well  as  for  the  lord's  dues.    Some 
allowance  must  be  made  in  respect  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  the  lord  in  rating  his  dues  or  tolls 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  Parochial  As- 
sessment Act,  and  so  when  the  residue  oi  the 
value,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  rated,  an  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  to  the  miners  in  respect 
of  that  same  machinery,  under  the  same  statute. 

884.  But  that  is  the  portion  of  the  rent  which 
you  say  ought  to  fall  upon  tte  occupier? — Yes. 

885.  As  distinguished  from  the  royalty? — 
That  is  supposed  at  prenent  to  escape  assessment, 
and  if  it  does  so,  and  if  it  is  brought  into  assess- 
ment by  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  tlien  the 
miners  will  be  entitled  to  chum  a  deduction  in 
respect  of  the  machinery  which  they  put  up  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  produce,  and  bringing 
it  to  the  surface. 

886.  And  for  the  {)urpose  of  keeping  it  up  in 
such  a  state  of  repair  as  would  command  n*om 
another  tenant  a  similar  amount  of  rent? — Yes, 
that  is  what  I  mean;  that  is  the  deduction  to 
which  I  was  referring. 

887.  Lord  Ettstace  CeciL]  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  proportionately  to  the  value  of 
properties,  whether  mining  or  landed,  the  royalty 
as  compared  with  the  rent  is  less  in  a  mine  than 
the  rent  would  be  in  land  ? — That  I  understand 
to  be  the  case.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  posi- 
tively that  it  is  so  always,  but  1  think  it  must  be 
so  in  many  cases.     I  do  not  think  it  is  so  always. 

888.  But  you  cannot  give  any  reason  for  such 
a  circumstance  except  that  it  exists  ? — It  exists, 
and  I  shoiUd  think  the  nature  of  the  property 
which  is  occupied  or  leased,  leads  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction. 

889.  In  short,  there  are  greater  risks  regarding 
a  mining  property  than  there  are  regarding 
landed  property  ? — That  is  what  I  under9t«n«l  ta 
be  the  case. 
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Wednesday,  5tk  June  I867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  Education  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Wednesday y  26th  June  1867- 


Ordered^  That  the  Comixuttee  do  consist  of  Twenty-one  Members. 
Conunittee  nominated  of — 


Mr.  Ewart. 
Viscount  Cranbome. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  William  Heathcote. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Selwjn. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Edward  Forster. 
Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope- 
Mr.  Fawcett. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Sclater -Booth. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egetton. 

Mr.  Acland. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  BMch. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 


Ordered,  That  the  Commkiiee  liaye  Power  to  send  for  Pecs^ns^  Papers^  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  I6th  July  1867- 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Clergy  of  Framland  Deanery,  against,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee. 


Thursday,  \%th  July  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Leicestershire  Association  of  Baptist  Congregations,  in 
favour,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Wednesday,  24th  July  1867. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  Solicitor  General  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Wednesday,  %\st  Jnly  1*67. 


Ordered,  That  leave  be  given  to  the  Committee  to  make  a  Special  Report,  and  to 
report  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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SPECIAL     REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  Bill  was  referred,  have  agreed  to  the  following  SPECIAL 
REPORT:— 

That  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session, 
it  is  not  possible  to  complete  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the  Bill  refared  to 
this  Committee. 

That  it  is,  therefore,  not  desirable  to  proceed  fiirther  with  the  same  during  the 
present  Session  ;  and  that  it  be  Reported  to  The  House  without  amendments. 

31  July  1867. 


R    E    P    O     R    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  on  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universitibs 
Bill  have  considered  the  said  Bill,  and  taken  Evidence  thereon,  which  they  have 
agreed  to  report  to  The  House,  and  have  agreed  to  report  the  Bill  without 
Amendment. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Thursday,  27th  June  1867- 


MEMBERS  FBBSENT: 


Sir  William  Heatkcote. 

.Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Acland. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Fawcett 


Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Foreter. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Goschen. 


Mr.  EwART  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  July  186/. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 


Mr.  EwART  in  the  Chwr. 


Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Acland. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Goschen. 


Mr.  Selwyn. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Viscount  Cranbome. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Neate. 


Sir  J^enjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Charles  Savile  Roundell  were  severally  Examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  4th  July  1867. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  EwART  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Acland. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr,  Powell. 

Mr.  Lowe. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Viscount  Cranbome. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Mr.  Selwyn. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 


Rev.    William   Henry  Bateson,  D.D.,   and    Mr.  James  L,  Hammond   were  severally 
Examined, 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday,  8M  July  1867. 

MKHBEBS  PRESEKT  : 

Mr.  EwABT  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Acland. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart, 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Lord  Cranbome. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 


The  Very  Rev.  Henry  George  LiddeU^  d.d.,  Examined. 
Mr.  C,  S.  Roundell,  further  I^xamined. 
Mr.  William  Newman^  Examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  1  Uh  July  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBBBENT : 

Mr.  EwABT  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  Acland. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  PoUard-TJrquhart. 


Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr,  Goschen. 


Rev.  Robert  Bum,  Examined. 

Mr.  James  L.  Hammond,  further  Examined. 

Rev.  Henry  Latham  and  Mr.  Henry  John  Roby  were  severally  Examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  }5tk  July  1867. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  EwABT  in  the  Chsir. 


Mr.  Acland. 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Powell.    ' 

Mr.  Lowe. 


Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 


Rev.  Bartholomew  Price,  Rev^   Thomas  Fowler,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Jowett,  were  seve- 
rally examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday^  16M  July  1867. 


MEMBEES  PKESENT: 

Mr.  EwART  in  the  Chair. 


Ml*.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Forstcr. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  ^erton. 
Mr.  Powell. 


Bey.  Ber^amin  Jowett  and  Rev.  Thomas  Fowla'  further  Examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twdve  o'doolu 


Thursday,  18th  July  1867. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  .' 

Mr.  EwART  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  PoUard-Urqunart 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Acland. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Viscount  Cranbome. 

Mr.  Chichester  Forteecae. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 


Bey.  Edward  Hatokins,  d.d.,  Kev.  Bobert  Scott,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  D.  P.  Cksm^ 
severally  Examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o^clock* 


Monday,  22nd  July  1867. 

MEMBERS   present: 

Mr.  Ewart  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 
Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Acland. 
Viscount  Cranborne. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  LiddeU. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Fawcett*. 
Mr.  Neate. 


Bev.  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.^  Examined. 

[Adjourned  tiU  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  ^SrdJtUy  1867. 

<        ■* 

MEMBERS   present: 

Mr,  EwART  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
Mr.  JSfeate. 

Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart. 
Mr.  Grant  Dufi 


Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 

Mr.  PowelL 

Mr.  LiddelL 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue, 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton, 


BfT«  Thomas  Vere  Bayne  and  Mr,  Mcntague  Burrows  were  severally  Examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next^  at  Twelve  o'olipok. 


Thursday,  25th  July  1867. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  EwART  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Neate. 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Beresfqrd  Hope. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Wilbaraham  Egerton. 

Sir  Michael  Hick«  Beach, 

Mr.  Powell. 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Gt)8chen. 

Mr.  Adand, 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortepcue. 

Mr,  Baillie  Cochrane, 

Viscount  Cranbome. 


Committee  deliberated. 

Bev.  Wm.  Magan  Campion  and  Mr.  George  Downing  Livemg,  were  severally  "Ry^^mip^ 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock* 


Friday,  2eth  July  1867, 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr,  EwART  in  the  Chair, 


Mr,  Liddell. 
Mr,  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hop 


Mr.  Acland,  ■ 

Mr.  PowelL 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Neate. 


lope, 
Mr.  Pollaapd-Urqunart. 

Dr.  Walter  Copland  Perry  Examined, 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next^  at  Eleven  o^dook; 
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Wednesday,  ^\st  July  1867. 


MBMBEBS   PEB8BHT: 

Mr.  EwABT  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Viscount  Cranbome. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Acland. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

The  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

M.  Sclater-Booth. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Grant  DuflT. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  LiddelL 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  Neate. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  Chairman  be  instructed  to  move  for 
leave  to  make  a  Special  Keport"— (Mr.  Wllhraham  %€rto»).— Amendment  proposed,  to 
lea^e  out  from  the  word  ''  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
«  The  Bill  be  now  considered  for  the  purpose  of  inti-oducing  the  following  Amendments: 
—In  Clause  1,  omit  all  the  words  up  to  *  be'  in  line  6,  and  insert '  any  person  of  good 
character  who  has  passed  such  examination  as  the  University  shall  require.'— After 
*  matriculated'  insert  *by  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge"  — (Mr.  Lowe).— 
Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  pai-t  of  the  Question,— put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Special  Report  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows: — 

"  That  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session,  it  is  not 
possible  to  complete  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the  Bill  referred  to  this  Committee. 

"  That  it  is  therefore  not  desirable  to  proceed  further  with  the  same  during  the  present 
Session;  and  that  it  be  Reported  to  the  House  without  Amendments." 

Special  Report  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  "  That  this  Report  be  the  Special  ReiK)rt  of  the  Conynittee  "  to  The  House, 
— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "That  the  Chairman  be  instructed  to  move  for  an 
Address  for  a  retura  by  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years  of— (1.)*  The  corporate  revenue  and  expenditure  of  each  college,  and  (2.)  The 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  educational  fund  of  ea<;h  college,  m  accordance  with  the 
annexed  form : — 

«  (1  V-The  Corporate  Revenue  and  Expenditure  during  each  of  the  pi-ecedii^ 
^  ''^  10  Years. 


The  Rbvbnue. 

J 

1.  The  gross  rental  of  lands  and  houses  at  rack-rent, 

or  on  short  lease. 

2.  The  amoont  received  from  quit  rent3. 

3.  Fines  on  renewals  of  leases. 

4.  Tithes. 

5.  Receipts  from  Woodlands. 

6.  Dividends  on  moneys  in  the  Public  Stocks,  on 

Exchequer  Bills,  Railway  Stocks  or  Bonds,  on 
moneys  in  loan  to  other  accoimts,  moneys  held 
by  the  Copyhold  Commissioners,  or  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

7.  The  Chamber  Rent  of  the  College. 

8.  Income  from  other  sources  of  the  like  kind,  if 

any,  particularising  each. 
D.  The  Dues  paid  by  non-resident  members,  and 
the  amount  of  each. 

10.  The  dues  and  establishment  charges  paid  by 

Undergraduates,  and  other  resident  members 
(tutorial,  library,  and  other  educational  chaises 
not  being  included). 

11.  Tees  paid  on  admission^  and  on  graduation;  sta- 

ting the  amount  of  each  fee. 

12.  Interest  on  the  Caution-money  Fund;  stating 

the  amount  of  caution  money  paid  by  each 
member,  and  the  amount  of  the  Caution  Fund. 
Id.  Other  profits,  if  any,  particularising  cach^  and 
stating  the  amount. 


The  Expenditure. 


1. 


3. 
4. 

6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 


Salary  to  the  Head  of  the  College,  stating  whether 

it  is  the  whole  salary  received  by  him  as  Head; 

and,  if  not,  the  sources  and  the  amount  of  the 

residue. 
Payments  to  the  Fellows :  specifying  the  pay- 
ments to  each  during  each  of  the  last  10  years^ 

and  also  the  value  of  allowances,  if  any. 
Payments  to  the  Scholars. 
Payments  to  the  Exhibitioners,  and  Bible  Clerks, 

if  such,  paid  out  of  the  Corporate  Revenue. 
Salaries  to  College  officers  (not  educationid). 
Salaries  to  Collie  officers  (educational),  it  any 

such  paid  out  of  Coi-porate  Kevenuc. 
Payments  to  Profeesoi*s,  if  any. 
Payments  to  College  servants. 
Other  changes,  if  any,  arising  out  of  the  Estab* 

liahment. 
Repairs  of  Buildings,  Farms^  Drainine,  &c  (if 

a  separate  account  of  them,  send  an  abstract  of 

the  account). 
Subscriptions  to  Charities,  &c.  .     - 

The  ordinary  College  expenses  to  Tradesmen,  kc. 
The  charge  for  the  Chapel ;  excluding  repairs  of 

Chi^l,  if  any. 
The  payment  to  the  Library,  if  any. 
The    payment   to  the   Educational   Fund  for 

tutorial  purposes,  if  any. 
The  payment,  if  any,  for  the  increase  of  Livings, 

or  tor  the  purchase  of  Advowsons. 
Other  payments^    not  included  in  tlie  aboTe, 
specifying  each,  if  any. 
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XX 


(2.) — The  Educational  Fund  of  the  Coll-ege. 


Rbcbipts. 


1 .  From  Corporate  Fond. 

2.  From  special  endowment^  if  any. 

3.  From  fees  paid  by  Undergraduates,  specifying^  the 

sum  chiutged  per  annum  to  each,  and  the  time 
during  which  the  payment  is  continued. 

4.  From  Feet  charged  for  a  Library  Fund. 


The  Committee  divided : 


£XPENDITUBE. 


1.  Payments  to  the  Tutors,  specifying  the  number, 

and  the  salary  of  each. 

2.  Payments  to  Lecturers,  specifying  the  number, 

and  the  subject  of  each,  and  the  sdary. 

3.  Payments  to  the  Library,  if  any. 

4.  Payments  for  private  tuition,  if  any. 

6.  Other  payments,  if  any,  out  of  the  Educational 
and  the  amount  of  each. 


Fund 


—(Mr.  fV.  E.  Forster.) 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  Acland. 

Mn  Grant  Duffi 


Noes,  10. 

Viscount  Cranborne. 

Sir  Wm.  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Efferton. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks TBeach. 


Ordered,  To  Beport  the  Bill,  without  Amendment,  to  The  House. 

Ordered,  That  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  together  with  the  Appendix,  be  Eeported  to 
the  House. 


EXPENSES   OF  WITNESSES. 


N  AME 

of 

WITNESS. 

PROFESSION 

or 
CONDITION. 

From 

whence 

Summoned. 

Number 

of 

Days  Absent 

from 
Home  under 

Orders 
of  Committee. 

Expenses 

of 

Journey  to 

London 
and  Back. 

Allowance 

during 

Abwince 

from  Home. 

TOTAr. 

Expenses 

allowed 

to  Witness. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Liveing     - 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Cambridge 

- 

1     5    - 

£.    <.    d. 

£.   1.    d. 
1     6    - 

497. 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES, 

Tuesday y  2nd  July  1867. 

FAQB 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie^  Bart,    -•••-...^l 
Charles  Savile  Roundell^  Esq.         *        -        -        •        -        -        •        -13 

Thursday,  4tk  July  1867. 

Dr,  William  Henry  Bateson  ^---,----31 
James  L.  Hammond,  Esq.      --•^--..-•46 

Monday,  8th  July  1867. 

The  Very  Rev.  Henry  George  Liddell,  d.d.  -        -        -        -        -        -      59 

Charles  8avile  Boundell,  Esq.         --------      75 

William  Lambert  Newman,  Esq.     -^-,-•-^77 

Thursday,  Utk  July  1867. 

Rev.  Robert  Bum  -^---.---•8ft 

James  L.  Hammond,  Esq.     ----------99 

Rev.  Henry  Latham      ---.----.-99 

Henry  John  Roby,  Esq.         -^..-•-.•^•lO? 

Monday,  mth  July  1867. 

Rev.  Bartholomew  Price,  H.  A.,  IB".  B.  8.    -        -        -        -        -        -        -114 

Rev.  Thomas  Fowler,  m^a.     •-•-••-.-123 
Rev.  Benjamin  Jowett  -*•-••.-•-    132 

Tuesday,  16th  July  1867. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Jowett  ----------    138: 

Rev.  Thomas  Fowler,  M.  A. --    15& 

Thursday,  ISth  July  1867. 

Rev.  Edward  Hawkins,  D.D.  -        ---...--    157 

Rev.  Robert  Scott,  D.  D.         - ^        -        -     16©^ 

Rev.  D.  P.  Chase 180 

Monday,  22nd  July  1867. 
Rev.  Dr.  Sdward  Bouverle  Pusey  --•-*-.-    186 

Tuesday,  2d.rd  July  1867. 

Rev.  Thomas  Vere  Bayne     --* 2(H 

Montagu  Burrows,  Esq.        ---------    215 

Thursday,  25M  July  1867. 

Rev.  William  Magiux  Campion       ...-..-.    228 
George  Downing  Liveing,  Esq.,  M.  A.     -------    240 

Friday,  2Qth  July  1867. 
Dr.  Walter  Copland  Perry -.--248 
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MINUTES    OF    EYIDENCE. 


Tuesday^  2nd  July  1867. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Mr,  Acland. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Viscount  Cranborne. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Selwyn. 


WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1.  ChairmanJ]  You  are,  I  believe.  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  are 
you  not  ? — I  am. 

2.  And  you  are  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  University  extension  ? — Yes  ;  I  was 
one  of  the  committee,  of  which  the  Dean  of 
Christchurch  was  the  chairman. 

3 .  What  are  the  principal  points  on  which  you 
desire  to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee  ? 
— I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  was 
formed  for  suegesling  the  details  of  a  plan 
analogous  to  tnat  proposed  in  the  Bill  before 
the  Committee.  However,  the  points  to  which 
I  have  turned  my  attention  most,  are  not  the 
expenses  of  the  under-graduates  or  the  details 
of  their  discipline,  but  rather  to  the  question 
of  general  education  and  the  means  of  teaching 
the  undergraduates,  and  rendering  the  education 
of  the  Umversity  efficient. 

4.  In  fa(^,  the  instruction  afforded  bv  the 
University,  what  it  is,  and  what  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  ? — ^Yes ;  something  like  that. 

5.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  contemplated  to 
allo^w  ex*college  students  to  be  members  of  the 
University  ?— Yes ;  that  was  one  proposition  of 
our  committee. 

6.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  instruction 
■of  those  ex-college  students  ? — The  students  who 
were  not  attached  to  colleges  would  not  have  the 
advantages  of  college  instruction,  but  they  would 
nevertheless  have  a  most  adequate  source  of  in- 
struction in  the  professoriat  of  the  University. 

O.130. 


7.  Will  you  give  us  an  account  of  the  present  Sir 
state  of  instruction  in  the  University  ? — At  the     JB.  Brodie^ 
present  moment,  the  instruction  in  the  Univer-         Bart 
sity  of  Oxford  is  carried  on  really  by  three  in-      ,  ~     ^^ 
dependent  agencies.    You  may  begin  with  the       "  ^  '     '* 
pnvate  tutors,  who  are  established  solely  on  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  who  do  a  great  deal 

of  very  valuable  work  in  the  University ;  then 
you  have  also  the  instruction  carried  on  in  the 
colleges  through  the  ajgency  of  college  tutors;  and, 
lastly,  you  have  the  instruction  which  is  afforded 
by  the  University  itself  through  its  professors ; 
those  are  the  only  sources  of  instruction  in  the 
University,  and  it  is  to  the  last  of  them,  namely, 
to  the  professoriat  that  I  should  look  for  the 
teaching  of  those  external  students. 

8.  What  do  you  consider  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  Royal  Commission  ? — I  beheve  that 
the  objects  of  the  Royal  Commission  were  defined 
by  the  Crown. 

9.  Do  you  find  that  they  proposed  the  restoration 
of  the  old  University  system  ? — One  of  the  great 
objects  which  the  Royal  Commission  had  in  view 
was  undoubtedlj  the  restoration  of  the  University 
itself  to  its  ancient  functions  as  a  teaching  body, 
and  above  all,  the  restoration  of  the  professoriat 
of  the  University.  You  will  find  tnose  views 
stated  in  the  fullest  way  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners;  and  they  have  given  a 
most  excellent  plan  for  carrying  out  those  ob- 
jects. I  believe  that  the  Royal  Commissioners 
recommend  the  very  plan  which  is  suggested  in 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee. 

A  10.  Do 
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Sir  10,  Do  you  think,  or  do  you  not  thiuk^  that 

-B.  Brodiey    the  plan  suggested  in  the  Bill  would  be  a  step, 
Bart.         at  least,  in  ^e  right  direction  ? — It  undoubtedly 
J  "j      ^^      would  be  a  very  unportant  step  in  that  direction, 
^^        '*   and  it  is  really  mainly  as  a  step  in  that  direction 
that  I  should  wish  to  see  the  objects  of  this  Bill 
carried  out;  it  would  be  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
do  this,  and  that  having  done  this  we  might  pro- 
ceed further  in  the  same  way. 

1 1 ,  That  is  to  say,  a  restoration  of  the  profes- 
soriate and  a  return  to  the  original  system  of  the 
University  ? — Yes,  with  the  modifications  which 
are  required  Jby  the  nec^esfiitieH  of  modem  edjoca- 
tion. 

12.  What  do  you   consider  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  the  professorial  and  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem?— That  is   a  wide  question;    if  you  wish 
me  to  give  an  absolute  comparison  between  the 
efficiency  of  the  two  systems ;  indeed,  we  have 
hardly  had  the  experiment  practically  carried  out, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
subject  from  experience  alone,  but  certainly  I 
myself  think  that  under  an  improved  mode  of 
the  appointment  of  professors,  tnere  can  be  no 
doubt   that    the   professorial    system  would    be 
infinitely  superior   to  the  tutorial  system  as  a 
means  of  education,  and  the  reasons  for  this  are 
very  simple ;  the  reasons  are,  that  in  the  pro- 
fessors  of  the  University  you  have  a  body  of 
men  who  are  devoted  to  the   study  of  special 
branches  of  learning,  and  who  are   devoted  to 
this  study  for  their  lives ;  they  do  not  take  up 
education  as    an    accidental  occupation,  but  as 
the  main  business  and  employment  of  their  lives ;' 
and  there  cannot  be  a  douot  that  the  person  who 
devotes  his  life  to  the  study  of  a  certain  branch 
of  learning  must  attain  more  proficiency  in  that 
branch  of  learning  than  a  person  who   devotes 
himself  to  it  (even  supponng  the  two  to  be  of 
equal  ability)  for  only   a  very  limited  period, 
lliere  are  some  of  the  college  tutors  who  really 
•are  very  much  in  the  position  in  which  I  should 
desire  to  see  professors ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
fiouie  men  who  are  so  earnest  in  their  calling  that 
they  really  do  devote  themselves  to  it  exdu- 
sivoly  and  with  the  greatest  zeal ;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  college  tutors  are  persons  who 
take   up   this  profession  only  as  an  accident  in 
their  lives;   they  are  not  really  devoted  to  it, 
but  take  it  up  for  a  few  years.     Many  of  the 
tutors  in   colleges  commence  quite    young;    I 
believe  that  there  have  been  even  Bachelors  of 
Arts  recently  who  have  been  tutors  in  college, 
or,  at  any  rate,  very   young  Masters  of  Arts, 
generally  clergymen.      The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  a  great  number  of  the  laymen  at  Oxford 
Are  drafted  (^  into  other  professions,  and  there 
are  left  behind  in  Oxford  a  residuum  of  clerical 
fellows  who  take  up  the  occupation  of  tutors  just 
for  a  short  period  in  their  lives ;  it  occupies  a 
certain  gap  from  the  period  of  their  taking  a 
Master's  degree  on  to  that  period  when  tiiey  are 
of  sufficient  standing  to  get  a  college  living ;  but 
the  ultimate  object  of  most  of  tJiem  would  be,  uo- 
doubtedly,  to  go  away  into  the  country  and  get 
a  living,  and  then  they  throw  up  their  occupation 
as  tutorfi ;  therefore,  although  they  really  do  de- 
vote to  it,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the  best  part  of 
their  lives,  still  they  are   not  devoted  to  it  in 
the  same  way  that  a  proper  professor  would  be ; 
and  I  caiuaot  imagine  that  they  can  possibly  attain 
the  same  proficiency  in  the  subjects  which  they 
teach ;  but  I  wish  to  speak  wiih  certain  reservar 


tion,  because  there  really  are  many  exceptions  to 
what  I  state. 

13.  I  understand  you  to  consider  that  what  is 
required  is  a  complete  restoration  of  profeswrial 
system ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  it  has  been 
partially  restored? — The  B-oyal  Commissioners 
desired  very  much  to  see  the  restoration  of  the 
professorial  system,  and  afterwards  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners  did  take  certain  steps  for 
the  restoration  of  the  professoriat,  but  I  confess 
that  I  think  those  steps  have  been  totally  inade> 
quate  for  the  object. 

14.  Was  any  good  efiected  by  them,  so  far  as 
restoration  went? — The  resurrection  in  Oxford 
of  certain  branches  of  learning  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  10  years  is  entirely  due  even 
to  this  partial  restoration  of  the  professoriat,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  total  restoration  of  it 
would  confer  still  greater  benefits. 

15.  The  total  restoration  would  involve  the 
possession  of  larger  funds,  would  it  not;  or,  at 
least,  it  would  involve  considerable  expense?— 
The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  did  take  steps 
for  endowing  certain  professorships,  and  we  have 
only  got  to  carry  out  the  principles  which  they 
have  initiated.  The  steps  which  were  taken  to 
restore  the  professoriat  by  the  Commissioners 
were  the  constitution  of  certain  new  professor- 
ships and  the  increased  endowment  of  others; 
and  this  was  carried  out  by  consolidating  in 
certain  colleges  several  fellowships,  and  giring 
the  income  derived  from  this  consolidation  to 
the  professors  whom  they  created ;  the  profes- 
sorships so  created  were  not  many.  In  Magdalen 
four  professorships  were  thus  created,  namely, 
professorships  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, chemistry,  mineralogy,  ana  physical  geo- 

Saphy.  Then  there  was  a  professorship  at 
!erton,  which  was  in  physiology,  the  Linacre 
professorship,  and  the  two  Savilian  professors 
were  to  receive  a  certain  revenue  from  New 
College.  At  All  Souls,  also,  two  professorships 
were  instituted — a  professor  of  iatematioBal  lav 
mid  of  modem  history,  and  there  were,  I  beUeve, 
two  or  three  other  professorships  to  be  cret^ 
in  other  colleges.  I  think  at  St.  John's  and 
at  Jesus,  what  the  subject  was  I  do  not 
know ;  but  at  Jesus  I  tliink  it  is  law.  I 
would  wish  to  be  allowed  to  say  what  has 
happened  with  r^ard  to  those  profes6or6hip&. 
First,  at  Magdalen  two  professors  have  been 
elected  under  those  arrangements,  myself  and 
another  professor ;  but  at  Mi^dalen  the  college 
had  the  power,  or  at  least  claims  ibe  power,  diat 
if  they  thought  it  expedient  to  divert  the  funds 
which  were  destined  for  the  professorships  for  a 
time  from  that  object,  and  to  devote  those  funds 
to  other  purposes,  I  believe  college  purposes,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  and  what  I  believe  has 
happened  is  this :  that  they  have  absolutely  post- 
poned the  creation  of  two  professorships  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  At  New  College  the 
two  Savilian  professors  have  never  received  any- 
thing at  all.  The  arrangement  was,  I  believe, 
that  30  fellows  on  the  old  foundation  were  first 
of  all  to  be  provided  for;  and,  of  course,  providii^ 
for  30  fellows  is  a  very  long  affair,  and,  therefore, 
the  Savilian  professors  have  never  got  anything, 
and  are  not  lilcely,  for  a  very  long  time  indeed,  to 
eet  anything.  1  should  say  thattiie  Savilian  pro- 
fessors are  two  very  distingaished  persona,  Mr. 
Henry  Smith  and  Professor  Donkin.  At  Mertoa 
the  Lineacre  professor  has  been  appointed,  Pio- 
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fessor  BoUeston ;  and  at  All  Soula  l^o  professors 
have  been  ^pointed^  Professor  Bernard  and  Pro- 
fessor Burrows^  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
other.  But  the  result  of  this  is,  that  not  above 
one-half  of  what  the  Cemmis8ioner&  contem- 
plated has  yet  come  to  pass,  nor  will  it  for  some 
time. 

16.  If  you  require  more  professors,  you  will 
require  larger  funds,  whence  would  you  propose 
that  the  funds  be  derived  ? — It  would  be  easy  to 
proceed  upon  the  principle  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  dready  laid  down,  namely,  to  pro- 
ceed still  farther  in  the  con^lidation  of  the 
fellowships  of  the  colleges  for  those  objects,  and 
to  create  new  professorahips  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fellowships*. 

17.  If  the  professorships  are  increased  the 
fellowships  must  be  diminished,  must  they  not? 
— Of  course  you  cannot  have  both  fellowships 
and  professorships.  You  must  make  some  election 
between  the  two* 

18..  Would  it  be  an  evil,  do  you  consider,  to 
have  a.  diminution,  of  the  feUowehips? — No; 
there  is  really  wich  a  perfect  plethora  of  fellow- 
ships that  I  mink  it  would  be  &  veiy  good  thing 
to  diminish  their  number. 

19.  Mr..  AclatuL']  Have  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mifisioners  been  Aillv  carried  out  in  secuiang  the 
election  of  fellowdiips,  on  the  ground  of  attain- 
BQ^nts  in  mathematics  and  physical  science?' — 
The  Commissioners  did  very  little  in  that  direc- 
tion at  alL  I  believe  that  one  of  their  objects 
was  to  provide  for  the  studv  of  diose  branches  of 
learning  in  the  University,  but  they  did  very  little 
in  that  direction.  They  allotted  a  few  fellow- 
ahips,  at  Magdalen  College,  to  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  and  there  are  at  Christchurch 
two  readerships  in  natural  science.  The  pro* 
perty  belongea  to  those  studies  originally,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  taken  away  from  them.  The 
Commissioners  did  no  more  in  this  discretion 
but  they  introduced  into  the  statutes  of,  I 
believe,  all  the  colleges,  at  any  rate  of  a  ffreat 
number  of  tjiem,  a  clause  which  said,  the  college 
was  from  time  to  time  to  provide,  in  the  allot- 
ment' of  its  fellowships,  for  all  the  branches 
of  learning  which  were  recognised  in  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  University.  Although  the 
Ccmimission  has  been  in  operation  for  some  10 
or  12  years,  yet  hardly  anything  at  all  has  been 
done  to  meet  this  requirement;  and  I  might 
almost  say,  literally  nothing.  During  the  whole 
time  I  have  been  at  Oxford  there  has  been  one 
fellowship,  I  believe,  given  at  Queen's  College 
for  natural  science,  at  Christchurch  two  Lee's 
readerships   have  been  instituted,   and  there   is 

Sroing  to  be  one  fellowship  at  Merton  Colles^e^ 
or  natural  science ;  that  is  all  that  has  been  done. 
This  clause,  therefore,  has  been  totally  inopera* 
tive,  and  the  colleges  have  taken  no  notice  of  it 
whatever,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  progress  of 
those  studies  in  the  University  must  funda- 
mentally depend,  as  long  as  the  present  system 
of  Fellowships  lasts,  on  the  allotment  of  fellow- 
ehips  to  the  studies,  for  you  have  a  great  many 
fellowships  turning  the  students  in  other  direc- 
tions ;  and  diverting  the  talent  of  the  University 
away  from  them. 

20.  Chairman.']  Do  you  consider  that  there  is 
a  waste  of  the  resources  of  the  University  in  the 
great  number  of  fellowships  ? — I  certainly  think 
that  the  number  of  fellowships  is  most  exorbitant. 
I  mean  that  to  take  nearly  the  whole  resources 
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of  the   University,   which  is  now  done,  and  to  Sir 

devote  them  to  the  maintenance  of  fellowships,  B.  Brodi^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  total  waste  of  means.  I  do  ^BTt. 
not  think  that  people  are  aware  of  the  number  of  j  ,  ~^q 
fellowships  which  really  exist  in  the  University  of  ^  "  ^  ^  ^' 
Oxford.  I  referred  to  the  Report  of  the  (.Commis- 
sioners to  see  what  they  said  about  them,  and  Ithink 
they  said  that  formerly  there  were  as  many  as  540 
fellowships,  and  of  those  about  22  were  open  fellow- 
ships, that  is  to  say,  given  away  by  examination. 
The  Commissioners  contemplated  considerable 
changes  in  the  allotment  of  fellowships,  so  that 
through  their  recommendations  the  number  of 
fellowships  was  reduced,  the  college  property 
being  appropriated  to  other  objects,  J3ut  the 
Royal  Commission,  reckoned  that  even  if  their 
objects  were  carried  out,  tliere  would  be  annually 
35  fellowships  given  awav  in  the  University,  the 
average  duration  of  a  fellowehip  bein^  10  years, 
thus  mere  would  be  about  350  fellowSiips  m  the 
University  of  Oxford  existing  simultaneously; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  statistics  on 
this  matter.  Supposing  afellowship  were  reckoned 
at  about  200  /.  a  year,  that  would  make  about 
70,000/.  annually  given  away  in  fellowships. 
With  regard  to  this  system,  I  should  say  that  it  nas 
notyetcome  into  full  operation,  because  there  havo 
been  causes  operating  which  for  a  time  have  sup« 
pressed  the  fellowships ;  but  there  will  ultimately 
be  a  greater  number  than  now.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  ever  were  as  many  as  the  Commis- 
sioners contemplated;  but  this  is  enough,  not 
only  to  affi)rd  rewards  to  the  most  eminent  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  but  also  to  many  others 
who  cannot  claim  to  be  eminent.  I  mean  that 
you  have  35  fellowships  a  year,  the  University  dbea 
not  produce  35  voung  men  of  sufficient  attainments 
reallv  to  justify  you  in  awarding  to  them  a  fel- 
lowship, and  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  a  real 
benefit  to  divert  a  certain  proportion — I  am  not 
saving  all — but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  money 
which  is  now  given  to  fellowships,  to  educa^ 
tional'  objects  in  the  University.  Surely  the 
proper  object  to  which  we  should  devote  the 
revenues  of  the  University  is  not  to  support 
young  men  after  they  have  gone  away  from  the 
IJniversitv,  but  to  train  and  educate  them  pro- 
perly while  they  are  there. 

21.  Would  you  employ  those  great  resources 
which  are  now  existmg  in  the  fellowships,  in 
extendinff  the  professorial  department? — I 
should  like  to  see  that  gradually  enected. 

22.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Germany  ? — I  was 
at  a  German  university  for  a  year,  the  University 
of  Giessen,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago. 

23.  What  you  propose  would  be  something 
like  an  approximation  towards  the  German 
sjTstem,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  ccm- 
siderable  approximation  towards  that  system. 

24.  Do  you  approve  of  the  German  system  ? — 
I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  speak 
very  confidently  upon  that  point;  but  fliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  German  universities 
they  have  a  most  efficient  body  of  teachers.  The 
University  of  Heidelberg,  for  example,  is  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe  for  its  professors,  and 
persons  flock  to  it  from  all  parts  to  get  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

25.  Do  you  attribute  that  eminence  of  the 
German  universities  to  the  larger  infusion  of  the 
professorial  elements  into  their  system  than  in 
that  of  this  country  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
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Sir         partly  due  to  thatcause^  they  have  in  the  German 
B*  Brodie,    universities  a  body  of  persons  whose  lives  are  de- 
voted to  study  and  learning. 

26.  And    are  such   persons   likely  to  take  a 
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^  '  more  comprehensive  view  01  the  art  or  science 
they  pursue,  than  is  involved  in  the  operation  of 
what  is  commonly  called  **  cramming"? — I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  that  a  college  tutor  would  cram  the 
subjects,  but  a  person  whose  life  is  devoted  to  a 
subject  of  study  is  certainly  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
ficient in  that  subject  than  a  person  whose  life  is 
not  devoted  to  it. 

27.  College  tutors  are  a  most  commendable 
class  of  men,  undoubtedly ;  but  still  you  think 
they  are  engaged  in  teaching  for  too  short  a  time 
to  take  such  extensive  views  as  a  professor  would 
take  ? — I  will  take  the  case  of  Baliol  College, 
which  college  I  believe  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  the 
University.  In  Baliol  College  they  have, 
amongst  their  tutors,  three  professors,  and  I 
believe  that  the  professorial  lectures  which  those 
gentlemen  give  as  professors,  are  the  lectures 
which  the  college  students  attend,  and  therefore 
in  this  respect  they  are  doing  what  I  should 
desire ;  I  mean  that  they  have  three  gentlemen. 
Professor  Henry  Smith,  Professor  Jowett,  and 
Professor  Wall,  who  are  the  tutors  of  the  college, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  best  college  instruction  is 
already  due  to  the  professors. 

28.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  Uni- 
versity?—  I  think  that  the  great  object  is  to 
secure  an  efficient  body  of  teachers  in  the  Univer- 
sity;  and  this  you  can  only  do  by  giving  to  those 
teachers  or  professors,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
them,  sufficient  incomes,  and  by  removing  the 
restrictions  which  interfere  with  their  freedom. 
You  are  aware  that  the  restriction  of  celibacy  is 
imposed  upon  the  college  fellows  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  person  to  be  a  college  tutor  must  be  unmarried. 
I  should  like  to  see  restrictions  so  ill  adapted  to 
our  times  taken  away,  and  set  those  gentlemen 
free  altogether ;  and  I  would  also  effect  a  general 
consolidation  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

29.  You  approve  generally,  do  you  not,  of  the 
objects  of  the  Bill  which  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Certainly  I  do.  I  believe  it  is  a  Bill 
for  carrying  out  the  very  objects  of  that  Com- 
mittee at  Oxford,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

30.  It  is  specially  directed  to  the  out-coUege 
students? — Yes;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  carried  out. 

31.  From  your  knowledge  of  German  univer- 
sities, the  students  lodge  generally*in  the  town, 
do  they  not? — They  lodge  in  the  town  exclu- 
sively. 

32.  Does  that  produce  much  harm,  do  you 
think  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  My  experience 
is  dated  some  time  ago,  but  I  can  only  say  that  when 
I  was  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  where  I  went  to 
study  chemistry  under  Liebig,  amore  diligent  and 
enthusiastic  body  of  students  I  never  saw  than 
those  laboratory  students.  They  were  not  drawn 
from  the  higher  classes  of  the  country;  they  were 
many  of  them  the  pharmaciens  of  Germany,  but 
they  nevertheless  received  a  thoroughly  cood 
scientific  education.  I  say  that  the  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  of  the  young  men  in  the  labora- 
tory was  quite  unparalleled  in  my  experience  at 
OMord.  The  dilettante  sort  of  way  in  which  things 
go  on  there  is  very  inferior  indeed  to  the  way 


the  German  students  study,  according  to  my  re- 
membrance. At  Heidelberg,  I  have  been  told,  there 
are  about  80  professors,  and  amongst  those  pro- 
fessors are  some  of  the  most  emment  men  in 
^Europe,  so  that  they  have  a  staff  quite  unsur- 
passed. The  contact  with  such  men  creates  an 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge.  We  have  nothing 
approximating  to  it  in  this  country  in  scientific 
education. 

33.  Is  not  the  professorial  system  in  Germany 
a  system  which  is  more  favourable  to  the  poorer 
students  than  the  college  system  of  this  country  ? 
— I  should  think  so,  because  there  a  student 
may  live  as  he  likes. 

34.  They  live  very  cheaply,  do  they  not? — 
Yes,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  do ;  I  believe  they 
have  a  system  there  analogous  to  our  scholarships, 
a  sort  of  bursaries  or  scholarships,  which  5ie 
poorer  students  can  readily  get,  and  which  are 
very  useful. 

35.  In  the  Scotch  universities  also,  a  young 
man  may  lodge  in  the  town,  may  he  not,  and 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  professors? — ^Yes. 

36.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
elicit  the  teaching  power  of  the  University,  and 
to  increase  the  resort  of  middle  class  students  to 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge? — 
The  University  of  Oxford  really  does  not  touch 
the  general  education  of  the  country  at  all ;  it  is 
simply  a  university  for  the  wealthier  classes  at 
the  present  moment,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  indeed  if  you  could  induce  the 
middle  classes  to  come  and  get  the  benefit  of  a 
University  education. 

37.  Do  not  you  find  that  under  the  present 
system  of  education  in  our  public  schools  as  well 
as  in  our  colleges,  the  yoimg  men  are  educated 
to  too  late  a  period  in  life,  to  give  them  time  for 
practical  education  in  their  professions  ? — I  Ihink 
they  might  reasonably  come  rather  earlier  than 
they  do  to  the  universities. 

38.  Do  you  think  that  the  seven  years  which 
is  very  often  bestowed  upon  a  boy's  education  in 
a  large  public  school,  might  be  abridged,  so  that 
they  might  come  to  the  University  earlier? — I 
should  think  that  they  might  come  earlier,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  much  earlier  that  should  be. 

S9.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquhart'\  Would  the  pro- 
fessorial system  alone  be  sufficient  for  young  men 
who  are  anxious  to  take  honours  without  the  assis- 
tance of  a  private  tutor? — I  think  that  the  system 
of  private  tutors  a  most  efficient  addition  to  that 
system  for  that  particular  object 

40.  The  professors  as  they  at  present  exist 
would  not  be  sufficient  alone  without  the  assis- 
tance of  a  private  tutor  ? — No,  if  the  professors 
are  really  to  have  the  education  of  the  University 
in  their  hands,  they  must  have  an  adequate  staff 
of  teachers  to  work  with  them  and  under  them. 

41.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  thought  it 
necessary  to  lessen  the  number  of  fellowships  in 
order  to  augment  the  stipends  of  the  professors. 
I  presume  that  college  property,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  rising  in  value  ?  —  I  can  only  speak 
generally  as  to  that ;  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is 
rising,  but  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

42.  If  a  number  of  students  were  to  come  and 
reside  at  the  University,  imconnected  with  any 
college,  and  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  pro- 
fessorial system  for  their  education,  of  course 
they  would  have  to  give  some  sort  of  fees  to  ihe 
professors? — At  the  present  moment  the  fees  paid 
to  the  professors  are  very  small.     I  think  that 
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the  University  might  really  give  almost  a  gra- 
tuitous education  to  those  students ;  they  might 
pay  something,  but  it  need  be  very  little. 

43.  Sometbing  very  little  paid  by  each  student 
would  alone  form  a  sort  of  general  fund  for  the 
augmentation  of  tbe  incomes  of  the  professors, 
would  it  not? — I  should  think  it  would  be  very 
smaU. 

44.  Do  not  these  students  who  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  professors  pay  anything  to  the  lec- 
turers in  general? — Those  who  come  to  my 
lectures  pay  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  might  put  a 
small  fee  on  if  I  liked ;  they  pay  a  fee  for  their 
laboratory  instruction;  but  that  is  a  different 
matter. 

45.  Is  that  the  case  with  all  tbe  professors? — 
Some  take  a  small  fee  and  some  do  not. 

46.  J£  there  were  a  number  of  students  not 
residing  in  any  particular  college,  who  were  de- 
pendent chiefly  upon  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
lessors  for  their  education,  might  they  not  be 
expected  to  pay  a  small  fee? — I  think  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  everybody  should  pay  some  fee. 

47.  If  they  all  did  pay,  that  would  augment 
the  income  of  the  professors  very  much,  would 
it  not  ? — But  the  question  is,  how  many  students 
you  would  contemplate. 

48.  Supposing  the  number  were  great,  that 
would  augment  the  incomes  of  the  professors  a 
good  deal,  would  it  not  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  cal- 
culation easily  made. 

49.  Do  not  the  German  professors  depend  upon 
fees  very  much  ? — I  think  they  all  receive  fees, 
but  they  are,  I  believe,  very  liberal  about  such 
matters. 

50.  Do  the  German  professors  undertake  any 
ofl&ce  resembling  that  of  a  university  private 
tutor? — Not  that  I  know  of.  There  are  three 
classes  of  professors  in  Germany ;  the  teacher,  or 
professor ;  the  assistant  professor,  and  the  pri- 
vatus  docens, 

51.  Do  the  German  professors  prepare  the 
students  for  examinations  ? — Not  that  I  know  of ; 
but  I  am  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what 
goes  on  there. 

52.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the 
Honourable  Chairman  you  stated  just  now  that 
it  would  be  better  if  young  men  began  their 
academical  career  rather  sooner  than  they  do. 
Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment if  no  person  was  allowed  to  take  honours 
after  21  ? — 1  should  not  like  to  see  a  restriction 
of  that  kind  instituted. 

53.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  Supposing  every  thing  were 
done  that  might  be  aone  in  the  way  of  cheapening 
living  in  the  college,  will  you  enumerate  the 
special  and  particular  advantages  which  you  think 
students  would  derive  from  being  out-college 
students  ? — I  think  that  the  greatest  benefit  tbey 
would  derive  would  be  economy^  I  myself  am 
favourable  to  the  students  living  in  colleges,  only 
not  to  their  compulsory  living  in  colleges. 

54.  If  students  were  allowed  to  live  in  cheap 
lodgings,  would  their  living  be  necessarily  dearer 
if  5iey  were  attached  to  a  college?— I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  college  expenses,  but  I  should 
think  it  would  be  cheaper  than  living  in  a  college, 

55.  Have  you  not  considered  ^at  point? — 
Only  generally  ;  I  am  not  really  aufait  at  that. 

56.  If  students  relied  solely  upon  the  pro- 
fessors, would  they  not  have  to  pay  private 
tutors  ? — Not  necessarily. 
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57.  They    would  have  to  rely  upon  private  Sir 
tutors ? — ^x  es,  partly,  but  mainly  upon  themselves.    B.  Brodie^ 

58.  Admitting  the  full  advantage  of  the  pro-         Bart. 
fessorial  system,  do  not  you  think  that  the  college        •"- — g^ 
tuition  if  in  a  state  of  efficiency  forms  a  most  ^  July  1007. 
important  supplement  to  professorial  teaching  ? — 

Yes ;  if  you  could  get  the  two  to  work  in  perfect 
harmony  together,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
doing  that. 

59.  Your  natural  science  tripos  has  very  much 
failed  at  Oxford  ? — The  number  of  sucb  students 
very  limited. 

60.  And  you  attribute  that  to  fellowships  not 
being  given  for  those  subjects? — There  are 
several  causes ;  one  is  the  want  of  early  prepara^ 
tion  in  the  subjects  at  school,  so  that  the  subject 
being  new  to  them  and  difficult,  the  young  men 

are  not  in  the  least  degree  up  to  it     In  the  next  • 

place  there  is  what  you  say,  namely,  that  they 
are  not  very  likely  to  go  in  for  subjects  in  which 
there  is  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  fellowship. 

61.  Do  you  think  that  the  subject  in  itself 
is  too  difficult  for  young  men  to  studjr,  or  is 
it  difficult  from  the  want  of  early  preparation  ? — I 
think  it  is  too  difficult  for  some. 

62.  For  most  intellects  is  it  more  difficult  than 
the  highest  kind  of  classical  or  mathematical 
studies? — The  highest  studies  are  always  difficult, 
but  especially  when  exact  reasoning  is  required. 

63.  1  our  position  is,  that  you  cannot  expect  a 
great  number  of  young  men  whose  minds  are 
adapted  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  unless  they 
have  been  previously  prepared  at  school? — 1 
think  that  the  growth  of  the  studies  must  be  slow, 
from  the  necessity  of  early  preparation,  and  from 
the  difficulty  of  causing  the  tutors  in  the  univer- 
sity to  correctly  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
training  which  they  affi)rd. 

64.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  get  a  higher 
class  of  college  tutors,  and  also  retain  a  more 
permanent  professoriat  if  they  were  allowed  to 
marry? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  the  college 
tutors'  position  made  better,  and  free  from  re- 
striction, with  this  view. 

65.  And  that  would  be  one  way  in  which  you 
would  do  it? — Yes. 

66.  Mr.  Sclater-Bootk.']  Will  you  state  exactly 
what  your  position  is  at  Oxford  ? — I  am  professor 
of  chemistry;  I  was  originally  Aldrichian  pro- 
fessor, but  I  am  now  Waynflete  professor. 

67.  Is  your  experience  at  Oxibrd  entirely  con- 
fined to  your  experience  as  a  professor;  were 
you  not  a  student  there? — I  was  educated  at 
Oxford. 

68.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present 
office  ? — About  10  or  11  years. 

69.  I  think  you  stated  that  your  lectures  are 
but  scantily  attended  ? — ^What  I  call  scantily  at- 
tended ;  tney  are  much  better  attended  than  they 
were ;  about  50  is  my  present  number. 

70.  When  you  contrast  the  position  of  a  pro- 
fessor with  the  position  of  a  college  tutor,  you 
assume  that  the  professor  is  a  much  more  able 
teacher  than  the  coUege  tutor,  or  would  that  be 
so? — No,  I  do  not  assume  that  there  is  that 
necessity  at  all ;  I  only  mean  that  if  a  person  de- 
votes his  life  to  the  study  of  chemistry  or  physi- 
ology, or  anything  else,  he  is  likely  to  attain 
greater  proficiency  in  it  than  if  he  devote  only 
a  few  years  to  it. 

71.  But  it  does  not  follow,  does  it,  that  the 
greater  a  man's  personal  proficiency  in  a  subject 
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Sir  the  ffreater  will  be  his  power  of  teaching  other 

B.  BrodUf     people? — Certainly  not  always ;  but  I  think  the 
B*rL         two  very  much  go  together. 

"  72.  i  ou  state  that  college  tutors,  as  a  class, 

a  Jnly  i  oo7,  ^^^  ^p  ^^iy  profession  witn  a  view  of  filling  a 
gap  in  their  lives,  and  that  after  a  few  years  they 
throw  it  up  and  pass  off  into  society  ? — Yes. 

73.  Is  there  not,  on  that  account,  perhaps  some 
sympathy  between  them  and  the  young  men  who 
are  so  near  them  in  age  and  in  position,  and  that 
they  can,  on  that  account,  in  some  respects  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  tutor  better  than  a  man 
who  is  more  removed  from  them  in  social  po- 
sition ? — 1  think  so,  certainlv ;  but  I  should  like 
always  to  have  teachers  of  that  class  in  the  uni- 
versity, only  I  should  endeavour  to  provide  a  ca^ 
reer  for  them  which  they  have  not  cot  now. 
•  74.  Young  men,  if  you  may  taie  their  pro- 

pensities as  Miown  by  experience,  select  for  their 
private  tutors  persons  of  the  class  of  college 
tutors,  do  they  not? — They  select  young  men 
very  often,  but  not  always;  for  example,  the 
most  successfrd  teacher  in  mathematics  is  Pro- 
fessor Price,  who  has  been  a  considerable  time  in 
the  university. 

75.  But  it  would  be  competent  for  professors, 
if  they  liked,  to  act  as  private  tutors  as  well  as 
public  professors,  would  it  not? — I  do  not  see 
exactly  now  tiiey  are  to  do  that  with  advantage. 

76.  For  instance.  Professor  Price  does  act  as 
a  private  tutor  as  well  as  a  public  professor,  does 
he  not? — Yes,  he  does,  but  I  do  not  think  it  a 
good  thing.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  pro- 
fessors placed  on  a  footing  on  which  this  should 
not  be  necessary. 

77.  Something  was  said  about  the  diflSculty  of 
paying  fees.  The  undergraduates  pay  fees  to 
their  private  tutors  to  a  very  large  amount,  do 
they  not? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

78.  As  much  as  10  ^  a  term  is  given  to  a  private 
tutor  ? — Yes ;  and  I  think  that  t£at  shows  a  very 
great  appreciation  of  die  services  rendered  by 
private  tutors. 

79.  Then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
nature  of  things  if  the  undergraduates  chose  to 
pay  large  fees  for  the  benefit  of  professional  in- 
struction?— I  believe  they  pay  altogether  as 
much  as  20,000/.  a-year  for  tutors'  fees  in  the 
colleges. 

80.  They  pay  their  private  tutors  at  the  rate 
of  10  /.  a  term ;  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why, 
if  they  choose,  they  should  not  pav  a  larger  sum, 
or  say  a  similar  sum,  to  the  professors  for  pro- 
fessional instruction  ? — It  is  not  a  question  of 
choice.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  everybody 
who  can  afford  tJiose  fees. 

81.  You  do  not  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
they  are  willing  to  mi^e  those  payments  to  the 
professors  ? — I  do  not  know  that  this  arises  solely 
from  indisposition  to  do  so ;  it  is  simply  that  there 
no  payment  is  imposed. 

82.  Although  the  college  tutors  are  paid  in  the 
regular  course  by  the  young  men,  or  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  young  men,  for  a 
regular  college  instruction,  it  is  found,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  Qiey  go  to  young  men  private  tutors 
in  a  comparatively  analogous  position  with  their 
own  for  Ae  more  special  instruction,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it  ? — Yes. 

83.  It  would  be  open,  would  it  not,  to  the  un- 
dergraduate body  to  make  a  payment  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  professors,  for  the  benefit  of  attending 
the  professors'  public  lectures  if  they  thought  it 


was  of  equal  advantage  to  them  to  do  so  ? — No- 
body has  asked  them  to  do  so. 

84.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  were  a  ne- 
cessity felt  for  that  kind  of  instruction,  some  such 
arrangement  would  have  been  come  to  ? — I  think 
that  mere  is  a  general  feeling  amongst  the  pro- 
fessors that  they  would  wish  the  fees  upon  their 
lectures  to  be  very  small. 

85.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  ficust  that  young 
men  in  Oxford  are  willing  to  pay  for  instructioii) 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  and  also  that 
during  the  time  the  professorships  have  been  es- 
tablished, that  iB  to  say,  for  tne  last  10  or  12 
years  the  professorial  lectures  have  been,  to  soma 
extent,  a  failure,  may  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  that  there  is  something  in  it  which  is  not 
congenial  to  the  habits  of  Oxford  Univ»»ity  eda*- 
cation? — I  do  not  think  that  the  lecture8i,.on  the 
whole,  have  been  a  failure.. 

86.  Have  not  the  physical  science  lectures^  at 
all  events,  been  a  failure? — No ;  on  the  wiiole  I 
may  saj  that  the  students  at  those  lectures  have 
really  mcreased  in  number,  yet  not  so  much  as  I 
think  they  might  well  have  increased;  but  I 
believe  that  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  Grreek 
and  Latin  are  very  numerously  attended. 

87.  You  have  already  told  us  that  the  lectures 
of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  are  in  point  of  fact 
college  lecturea? — By  no  means,  students  attend 
from  all  colleges. 

88.  Still  they  are  conducted  in  the  way  of 
college  lectures? — I  do  not  know  that  at  aU;  I 
believe  they  are  ordinary  professorial  lecturas 
which  are  attended  by  the  college. 

89.  It  is  in  fact  a  class  lecture,  is  it  not? — 
But  a  very  large  body  of  students  go  to  it.  I 
have  never  attended  a  lecture,  and  therefore:  I 
cannot  speak  to  that. 

90.  Mr.  Selwyn.']  You  state  that  in  your  judg- 
ment the  system  of  private  tuition  is  a  very 
effectual  system  ? — I  had  myself  a  private  tutoc 
formerly,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  so  be- 
cause of  the  willingness  of  the  young  men  to 
adopt  it 

91.  That  is  perfectly  free,  is  it  not,  in  both 
universities ;  neither  the  universities  nor  the  col- 
leges interfere  with  it  at  all  ? — No. 

92.  It  is  perfectly  free  to  all  young  men.  ta 
have  a  private  tutor,  and  therefore  they  are  free 
to  make  any  arrangement  with  him  that  they 
can  ? — Yes. 

93.  You  also  stated,  did  vou  not,  that  you  con- 
sider it  to  be  advisable  that  young  men  should 
go  up  to  the  universities  earuer  ? — I  have  no 
very  strong  opinion  upon  that  point,  but  I  think 
they  might  go  up  rather  earlier  than  they  do. 

94.  But  you  do  not  desire  to  have  any  fixed 
rule  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

95.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  at  present  they  are 
obliged  to  consider  the  kind  of  competition  that 
they  have  to  go  through  ? — Yes. 

96.  If  they  were  to  be  obliged  to  take  a  degree 
before  the  age  of  21,  would  it  not  necessarily 
lower  the  standard  of  attainments  of  the  highest 
men  in  the  university,  when  they  took  their 
degree  ? — I  do  not  myself  wish  to  see  any  restric- 
tion put  upon  those  things ;  I  like  them  to  come 
when  they  like,  and  go  when  they  like. 

97.  You  think  it  better  to  leave  it  to  Aeir 
own  discretion,  aided  by  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians, considering  on  the  one  hand  the  great  com- 
petition which  thev  are  subjected  to  in  getting  up 
to  the  standard  of  attainments,  and  on  the  other 
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hand  the  neoessity  of  going  out  in  life  at  an  earlier 
period  ? — T  think  you  must  leave  society  to  settle 
those  things. 

98.  You  have  stated  that  the  universities 
should  give  almost  gratuitous  education,  do  they 
not  give  a  gratuitous  education  as  far  as  their 
professorships  are  concerned,  seeing  that  there 
are  no  fees  or  next  to  no  fees? — Yes,  the  tees  are 
very  small. 

99.  And  in  many  cases  there  are  none  ? — Yes. 

100.  The  divinity  professors,  for  instance,  re- 
ceive no  fees,  do  they  ? — 1  do  not  know  whether 
lliey  do  09*  not. 

101.  Are  you  awaare  that  the  Universities  are 
extending  the  professorial  system,  whenever  liiere 
is  a  balance  in  the  oonunon  chest  sufficient  for 
that  purpose  ? — The  University  has  no  doubt  ex- 
i^nded  the  professorial  system  of  late  years. 

102.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  th^t  they 
have  very  limited  funds  at  their  command  ? — I  do 
no^  kn^w  that.   • 

103.  From  what  source  do  you  suppose  that 
they  are  to  give  this  gratuitous  education  ? — As 
I  mentioned.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  create 
ajew  professorships,  and  to  add  to  those  which  are 
aiready  existing  from  the  emoluments  of  the 
University  itself;  I  mean  from  the  colleges. 

104.  That  would  be  by  taking  the  funds  away 
from  the  colleges? — Hardly;  it  would  be  doing 
what  the  Commissioners  did  ;  only  proceeding  so 
aiuch  further  in  the  same  direction. 

105.  With  regard  to  the  college  tutors,  you 
«tate  that  they  come  there  at  an  early  age  and 
then  pass  off  into  society;  are  you  not  aware 
that  in  a  great  many  instances  they  remain  there 
and  take  professorships,  and  headships  of  colleges 
and  so  forth,  and  pass  off  into  different  grades  in 
the  University? — -Yes,  a  certain  proportion  un- 
doubtedly do  so,  and  they  are  quite  the  life  of 
tiie  place. 

106.  With  regard  to  the  middle-cluss  students, 
and  other  students  whom  you  propose  should 
come  to  the  University,  I  understand  you  to  pro- 
pose that  they  should  pay  lees  to  the  professors  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  propose  that 

107.  Have  you  considered  under  what  disci- 
pline they  are  to  be  when  they  come  there  ? — ^I 
believe  that  our  committee  made  a  su^estion  on 
that  subject,  that  there  should  be  a  delegacy  of 
the  University  to  look  after  the  maintenance  of 
the  disciphne  of  those  students.  We  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  board  of  discipline  created 
by  the  University  to  look  after  their  lodgii:^ 
and  to  maintain  discipline  among  them ;  ana  a^o 
that  each  student  should  be  attached  to  some 
member  of  the  University,  who  should  stand  to 
him  in  the  relation  in  which  a  tutor  under  tiie 
ancient  system  of  the  University  formerly  stood, 
and  who  should  give  him  advice,  and  look  after 
bim  through  his  oollege  career. 

108.  Doywi  remember  who  those  persons  were 
to  be? — We  did  not  name  individuals;  Iliey 
would  necessarily  be  masters  of  arts. 

109.  You  propose  that  they  should  be  masters 
<^  arts,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  any 
college  ? — But  all  masters  of  arts  are  connected 
with  a  college. 

110.  Your  plan,  then,  is  not  tibte  plan  suggested 
by  this  Bill? — I  really  do  not  know  precisely 
what  the  plan  to  which  you  refer  is. 

111.  ChfUrman.]  Do  you  think  tiiat  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Conmiittee  is  different  from 
what  you  suggest? — The  suggestion  was  this, 
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that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  committee  appointed, 
consisting  of  masters  of  arts,  who  should  look  after 
the  discipline  of  those  young  men,  and  constitute 
a  board  of  discipline. 

112.  Mr.  Selwyn.']  But  they  were  not  to  live, 
as  is  provided  for  by  the  Cambridge  Act,  in  any 
house  that  they  liked  ? — They  were  to  live  where 
they  liked  in  authorized  lodging-houses. 

113.  You  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  the 
pro|K)sal  in  this  Bill  is  ? — Not  in  that  respect 

114.  Mr.  Goscken.']  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
fessorial system,  have  the  colleges  generally  cor- 
dially supported  it  ? — I  certainly  cannot  say  that 
they  have  cordially  supported  and  co-operated 
with  it 

115.  You  could  scarcely  say  that  they  have? 
— I  do  not  exactly  see  the  bearing  of  your  ques- 
tion. 

116.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  the  small 
success  that  has  attended  the  professorial  system 
might  have  arisen,  or  might  not  have  arisen,  from 
the  fact  of  the  college  tutors  and  college  authori* 
ties  generally  not  encouraging  it  very  warmly  ? 
— I  think  that  there  is  no  adequate  concurrence 
between  the  prrfessors  and  the  tutors.  Properly, 
to  be  efficient,  those  two  bodies  ought  to  wore 
together;  you  cannot  advantageously  have  two 
distinct  educational  bodies  in  a  University. 

117.  So  far,  there  has  not  been  that  working 
together  to  the  extent  which  you  would  think 
necessary? — There  has  not 

118.  Then  is  the  comparative  failure,  if  it  is  to 
be  called  so,  of  the  professorial  system  due  in  part, 
do  you  think,  to  that  circumstance  ? — ^I  think  it 
is  partiy  due  to  it,  but  the  cause  is  in  the  system ; 
I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  could  be  made 

between  the  professor  and  the  tutors. 

119.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  one  of  die 
causes  of  fiEiilure,  if  there  has  been  failure,  is 
that  the  professorial  system  itself  is  unsuitable 
to  Englisn  habits? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
professorial  system  is  imsuitable  to  English 
Imbits. 

120.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  defi- 
ci^icy  in  the  professorial  system  itself,  which 
would  account  for  the  comparatively  limited  at- 
tendance at  lectures  ?— -No,  I  do  not 

121.  Is  it  the  fact  that  those  lectures  have 
been  most  successful  and  most  attended,  which 
worked  in  best  with  the  general  curriculum  at 
Oxford  ? — Certainly. 

122.  And  such  lectures  have  been  fully  at- 
tended because  they  count  thoroughly  in  the  final 
examinati(ms? — I  should  think  so;  but  in  the 
natural  sciences,  for  example,  in  the  branch  of 
knowledge  which  I  pursue,  there  really  are  no 
tutors  in  the  University  at  all;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  simply  the  professorial  system.  All  the 
teaching  of  natural  science  is  done  in  the  museum 
of  the  U  niversitv,  and  done  by  professors ;  there- 
fore, you  have  the  professorial  system  established 
there  for  those  subjects. 

123.  May  it  not  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
comparatively  few  go  into  the  school  for  natural 
science,  that  the  tutors  themselves  do  not  take  it 
up  very  warmly  ? — I  think  that  is  so ;  they  are 
not  skilled  in  it  themselves,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  appreciate  a  subject  in  whidi  you  have  no 
knowledge. 

124.  Do  the  undergraduates  generally  consult 
their  tutors,  and  are  they  influenced  by  them  in 
the  selection  of  tiie  schools  which  they  will  go 
into? — I  can  only  speak  from  general  knowle^e« 

A  4  125.  What 
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you    say,   speaking    from 
-I  should  think  that  they 


Sif  125.  What   would 

B.  Brodie,    general  knowledge  ?- 

Bart.        would  take  advice  naturally. 

126.  Therefore  one  of  the  reasons  which  mi^ht 

3  July  1867,  be  pven  for  the  professorial  system  not  bemg 
successful  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  lectures 
in  them  not  being  very  fully  attended  is,  that  there 
are  not  bo  many  who  go  into  that  school  ? — That 
is  the  sole  and  only  cause. 

127.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  lectures  on 
moral  philosophy,  delivered  by  Professor  Wall, 
which  used  to  be  very  fully  attended  ? — No,  I 
do  not 

128.  Is  it  true  to  say  that  the  tuition  at  Oxford 
maybe  divided  into  three  classes;  professorial 
tuition,  college  lectures,  and  private  tuition  ? — 
Yes. 

129.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  coUege 
lectures  is  an  eminently  successful  and  advan- 
tageous system?— Whether  it  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful or  not,  I  have  already  said  that  I  think 
another  system  might  be  better. 

130.  Does  the  system  of  college  lectures  suit 
better  the  average  class  of  men,  or  does  it  suit 
better  the  hard-working  men ;  that  is  to  say,  is 
the  college  system  of  lectures  better  adapted  for 
pass-men  or  for  men  who  are  going  to  take 
honours  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  tutors  analogous  to  college  tutors  to  look 
after  the  pass-men ;  but  I  should  have  thought 
that  individual  students  who  aim  at  somethmg 
higher  would  naturally  go  to  the  professorial 
lectures. 

131.  Therefore,  the  professorial  lectures  are 
a  higher  class  of  lectures,  and  of  a  broader 
character  than  the  college  lectures? — 1  only 
speak  generally,  I  am  not  speaking  of  individuals; 
but  I  should  say  that  a  person  who  is  skilled  in  a 
subject  must  necessarily  give  more  efficient 
lectures  than  one  who  is  not  sldlled. 

132.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  when 
undergraduates  come  up  from  a  public  school  of 
the  highest  class,  the  college  lectures  that  they 
get  are  more  like  the  lectures  of  the  5th  form, 
than  those  of  the  6th  form  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  ? — I  have  not  heard  that. 

133.  With  regard  to  private  tutors,  the  high 
fees  that  are  paid  to  a  private  tutor  are  to  suppfo- 
ment  the  education  that  is  to  be  obtained  at  the 
college  lectures  ? — Yes. 

134.  If  the  college  lectures  were  amply  suffi- 
cient, it  would  be  comparatively  unnecessary, 
would  it  not,  to  apply  to  private  tutors? — Of 
course,  if  students  got  all  that  they  wanted  from 
the  college  lectures  they  would  not  go  to  the 
private  tutors ;  that  is  certain. 

135.  Is  the  system  of  private  tutors  generally 
adapted  as  well  for  giving  a  general  university 

^  education  as  for  cramming  up  particular  deficiency 
and  for  particular  examinations  ? — I  think  it  is  for 
helping  students  personally. 

136.  Would  it  not  be  natural  that  if  you  had 
got  a  man  for  an   hour  by  yourself  he  would 

Erobably  be  able  to  get  more  instruction  than  if 
e  were  to  listen  to  you  for  an  hour  in  the  pro- 
fessorial chair? — I  do  not  think  that  you  could, 
with  advantage,  get  rid  of  public  lectures  by 
that  process,  even  if  I  gave  myself  up  to  an  indi- 
vidual. 

137.  Ifyouffave  yourself  up  to  an  individual 
YOU  would  be  able  to  get  more  information  into 
lum  in  an  hour  than  you  could  in  a  general  lecture 
adapted  to   a  large  number  of  persons? — My 


lectures  are  experimental,  and  take  trouble  to 
prepare,  and  I  could  hardly  make  a  lecture  for 
an  individual 

138.  With  regard  to  discipline,  do  you  appre- 
hend any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  discipline  if  tl^ 
undergraduates  were  unconnected  with  the  col- 
leges?— I   should   really  think    not,    but  other 

Eersons  will  speak  better  to  that  than  I  can  do ; 
ut  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  mysel£ 

139.  Mr.  tarster.']  Mr.  Selwyn,  the  honour- 
able Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  asking  you  some  questions,  seemed  to  have  a 
doubt  whether  you  fully  agreed  witiii  this 
Bill;  let  me  tell  ^ou  exactly  what  it  purports 
to  do:  the  Bill  is  contained  in  one  claose^ 
which  would  enact  tiiis,  that  ^^  any  person  may 
be  matriculated  without  being  entered  as  a 
member  of  any  college  or  hall,  and  may,  if  be 
shall  think  fit,  join  himself  to  any  college'or  hall, 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  but  without 
being  obliged  to  reside  within  .the  same;  and 
every  person  so  matriculated  shall,  in  all  re- 
spects and  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  and 
be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Umversity,  and, 
upon  joining  any  college  or  hall,  shall,  in  all 
respects  and  for  all  intents  and  purooses,  be  and 
be  considered  as  a  member  thereof."  Are  you 
in  favour  of  a  Bill  providing  for  that? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

140.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
your  chief  reason  for  being  in  favour  of  it  was  on 
account  of  its  enabling  young  men  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  a  University  education  more  cheiq)ly 
than  they  do  at  present  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  one 
great  reason. 

141.  Is  there  not  another  reason  for  it :  that  if 
a  Umversity  education  be  resorted  to,  as  we  hope 
it  may  be,  by  large  classes  in  the  kingdom,  the 
present  colleges  wiU  not  affi>rd  sufficient  room? 
— They  could  not  live  in  the  colleges  if  the 
University  were  much  increased;  they  might 
live  out  of  the  colleges,  and  be  attached  to  them, 
but  they  cannot  do  so  without  a  special  regulation 
on  the  subject. 

142.  Is  there  any  regulation  at  Oxford  en- 
abling students  to  be  attached  to  a  collie  and 
live  out  of  college  ? — There  is  no  ^neral  regula- 
tion ;  I  believe  something  has  just  oeen  done  with 
regard  to  Baliol  College,  but  I  cannot  speak  about 
that. 

143.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  then,  as  to 
whether,  in  case  it  was  necessary  to  provide  much 
greater  accommodation,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
do  so  by  such  a  Bill  as  this,  which  would  enable 
a  young  man  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the 
University  without  belonging  to  any  college,  or 
rather  in  a  direction  enabling  him  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  a  college,  but  residing  outside  the 
college  ? — I  should  like  both  to  be  done. 

144.  But  the  advantage  of  this  Bill  would  be, 
would  it  not,  that  young  men  would  probably  be 
able  to  live  cheaper  than  they  would  do  in  con^ 
nection  with  a  college? — Yes,  1  think  they 
would. 

145.  Supposing  that  they  were  to  resort  to  the 
University  without  being  connected  with  a  col- 
lege, may  I  ask  you  precisely  what  amount  of 
assistance  in  education  you  would  suggest  that 
the  Umversity  should  give  them  ? — I  tmnk  that 
they  would  have  the  lectures  of  the  professoriat 
of  me  University,  and  that  if  the  students  became 
sufficiently  numerous,  whenever  the  demand  really 
arose,  the  University  should  create  assistant  pro- 
fessorships 
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fesBorships  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  young 
men  further. 

146.  Then,  in  order  to  meet  what  would  pro- 
bably be  the  then  state  of  things,  you  would  sug- 
gest that  the  number  of  University  professors 
should  be  largely  increased,  and  also  that  the 
University  should  provide  some  other  teachers, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  college  tutors? — They 
would  be  similar,  but  they  would  be  in  connec- 
tion with  the  professors. 

147.  Woula  it  be  on  something  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  I  understand  is  the  case  in  the  German 
Universities,  that  there  are  two  grades  of  pro- 
fessors and  also  another  class  of  teachers  ? — Some- 
thing on  that  principle,  I  should  say  that  the 
Koyal  Commissioners  distinctly  recommended 
the  creation  of  assistant  professorships  in  Oxford, 
but  that  recommendation  has  never  been  carried 
out. 

148.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you,  or  for  some 
one  else  at  Oxford,  to  furnish  the  Committee 
with  a  statement  which  could  be  put  in  evidence, 
first,  of  what  the  original  Royal  Commissioners 
suggested  with  regard  to  professorships ;  secondly, 
what  the  Parliamentary  Commission  enjoined; 
and,  thirdly,  what  the  colleges  have  carried  out  ? 
— That  could  easily  be  furnished. 

149.  This  increase  of  professors  and  of  other 
teachers  would  of  course  require  a  much  larger 
expenditure  by  the  University  as  distinct  from 
the  colleges  ? — It  would  require  a  larger  expen- 
diture ;  but  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  dis- 
•tinct  from  the  colleges. 

150.  Do  you  propose  that  the  additional  Uni- 
versity professors  and  University  teachers  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  University  funds,  or  out  of 
college  funds? — I  should  think  that  both  might 
contribute  to  so  good  an  object, 

151.  At  present  the  revenue  of  the  colleges  is 
■very  much  larger,  is  it  not,  than  the  revenue  of 
the  University  ? — The  revenue  of  the  colleges  is 
very  large  indeed ;  it  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  fellowships  and  headships. 

152.  You  are  not  prepared  with  it  now,  but  it 
would  not  be  diflScult,  would  it,  to  give  us  an 
exact  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  colleges 
upon  teaching,  that  is  to  say,  as  distinct  from  fel- 
lowships?— 1  do  not  think  I  could  give  that 
statement,  only  the  colleges  themselves  could  fur- 
nish it. 

153.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  give  it  as 
your  opinion,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  that  you 
thought  it  was  desirable  that  much  more  of  the 
expenditure  at  Oxford  should  Jbe  made  upon 
teaching  than  upon  fellowships  or  other  prizes  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  what  I  say.  I  think  that  that  is 
the  most  beneficial  object  to  which  the  University 
and  the  colleges  also  can  devote  their  funds. 

154.  At  present  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  goes  to  prizes  ? — Very 
much  the  largest  proportion  indeed.  Very  little 
is  expended  on  education,  for  you  must  remember 
that  the  students  pay  for  their  education  in  the 
colleges.   I  believe  it  is  reckoned  roughly  that  they 

Say  about  20,000  /.a-jrear  in  fees  to  tutors.     They 
o  not  receive  gratuitous  education  in  the  colleges 
at  alL 

155.  As  far  as  vour  general  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  lellowships  are  given  goes,  is  it 
not  the  case  that  they  are  rather  given  as  a  bonus 
to  those  who  have  merely  made  use  of  the  Uni- 
Tereity  opportunities  to  educate  themselves  than 
a8  an  inducement^  or  as  a  stimulus,  to  students  to 
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devote  their  time  either  to  increasing  their  own  gif 

learning,  or  to  aiding  others  to  learn? — Yes,  un-     b.  Brodu, 
doubtedly.  Bart. 

156.  Your  position  at  Oxford  wiQ  have  brought         

you  into  contact,  doubtless,  with  many  gentlemen  '^  *^"'y  ^^^7* 
throughout  the  kingdom  who  are  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  natural  science  ?  —Yes. 

157.  Do  you  find  any  complaint  from  them  of 
the  want  of  qualified  teachers  for  schools,  or  for 
pupils  of  natural  science  ? — There,  no  doubt,  is  a 
real  want  of  teachers  in  the  natural  sciences  in 
schools. 

158.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  consider  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  statement  which  is  sometimes 
made,  that  the  appropriation  of  the  prizes  of  edu- 
cation at  Oxford  to  classics  almost  exclusively 
tends  to  prevent  men  of  talent  qualifying  them- 
selves for  teaching  physical  science  ? — Yes ;  in 
the  grammar  schools  in  the  country  masters  are 
naturally  very  anxious  to  get  University  men  to 
teach  in  their  schools ;  and  there  is  no  adequate 
supply  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  men  for  this  purpose. 

159.  Are  we  to  understand  by  that,  that  if 
those  who  are  now  sensible  of  the  want  of  better 
teaching  in  natural  science  wanted  to  look  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  its  present  state  to  supply 
them  with  teachers,  they  would  look  in  vain  ? — 
Yes,  they  would.  I  know  cases  myself  where 
application  has  been  made  for  teachers,  and  where 
they  cannot  be  got. 

160.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  young  men  should  be  allowed 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  first  examination  at 
college  a  year  after  their  entry  without  residing ; 
have  you  any  opinion  with  regard  to  that? — I 
really  have  no  very  definite  opinion. 

161.  My  chief  object  in  asking  the  question 
was  to  know  whether  you  had  formed  any  opinion 
on  this  suggestion  as  regarded  its  bearing  on  the 
teaching  of  scientific  subjects  ? — It  would  not  very 
much  matter  there,  because  they  commence  their 
studies  in  those  subjects  generally  late  in  their 
University  career ;  that  is  to  say,  two  years  from 
the  end  of  their  career. 

162.  You  have  stated,  have  you  not,  to  what 
extent  there  are  scholarships  at  Oxford  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  young  men  in  the  study  of 
natural  science  ? — There  are  very  few.  I  do  not  ■ 
say  that  there  are  no  scholarships,  but  there  are 
hardly  any.  There  is  one  at  Magdalen  every 
year,  and  one  at  Christ  Church ;  those  are  all  that 
are  fixed.  There  is  going  to  be  one  at  Balliol 
every  two  years,  a  new  foundation,  and  one  has 
been  given  by  Merton  College ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  at  Magdalen  and  at  Christ 
Church,  which  were  definitely  instituted  by  the 
Commission,  there  have  been  no  scholarships 
given  to  natural  science. 

163.  Then  so  far  as  there  is  any  assistance 
given  at  Oxford  to  young  men  in  needy  circum* 
stances  to  pursue  their  education,  that  is  almost 
exclusively  given  for  proficiency  in  the  classics  ? 
— Yes. 

164.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJ^  Speaking  as  a  man  of 
science,  would  you  not  say  that  the  greatest  want 
at  Oxford  at  present  was  the  want  of  a  learned 
class  in  the  University? — 1  think  it  is  a  very 
important  thing  to  create  such  a  body  in  the 
University. 

165.  And  there  is  at  present  nothing  which 
you  could  call  a  learned  class  in  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  I  mean  that  the  body  is  so  small 

B  that 
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c-  that  you  cannot  speak  of-  it  as  a  learned  class? — 

B.  Brodie,    ^  tt^mk  that  there  is  no  adequate  learned  class 

Bart.     '    undoubtedly  in  the  same  sense  as  there  is  in  the 

1        University  of  Heidelberg ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 

8  July  1867.  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  learned  men  at 
Oxford. 

166.  Is  not  the  Universitr,  in  proportion  to  its 
resources,  doing  very  little  for  science  and  learn- 
ing ? — I  think  that  tlie  University,  with  its  great 
resources,  might  reasonably  do  something  for 
knowledge  besides  in  the  way  of  education. 

167.  It  might  do  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  learning  very  much  more  than  it 
now  does  ? — I  think  it  might  certainly, 

168.  Is  there  not  an  enormous  waste  of  power 
in  the  application  of  the  college  revenues  ? — ^I 
have  already  given  my  (pinion  on  that  point. 

169.  Have  you  not  scattered  through  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  a  great  body  of  men  doing  work 
precisely  similar  to  each  other;  have  you  not, 
for  instance,  half  a  dozen  tutors  teaching,  let  us 
say,  logic,  in  colleges  adjoining  each  other, 
where  one  tutor  might  suffice  ? — I  should  think 
there  might  be  a  better  division  of  labour,  but  I 
am  not  very  well  able  to  speak  upon  that  subject. 

170.  Is  not  the  predominantly  classical  cha- 
racter of  the  education  at  Oxford  a  {)rincipal 
cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  University  with 
the  middle  classes  ? — I  think  that  if  you  wish  the 
middle  classes  to  come  to  Oxford  you  must  give 
them  an  education  which  will  be  useful  to  mem 
in  life  ;  and  a  purely  literary  education  is  not  of 
sufficient  utility  to  induce  them  to  come  there. 

171.  Is  not  the  present  system  of  classical 
studies  protected  by  very  large  bounties  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  protected  by  the  fellowships  and  scholar^ 
ships. 

172.  Which  operate,  do  they  not,  in  turning 
away  young  men  from  the  study  of  science  to  the 
study  of  classics  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I  mean  that 
the  study  of  science  in  Oxford  would  be  much 
-better  on  if  there  were  no  fellowships  at  all. 

173.  Is  not  the  learned  class  in  Europe  chiefly 
recruited  from  a  class  below  the  class  which 
collies  to  Oxford? — In  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  I  pursue  certainly  it  is  so ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  it  were  recruited 
from  the  class  that  comes  to  Oxford. 

174.  Supposing  even  that  the  studies  at  Oxford 
were  made  rtiore  congenial  to  the  class  of  which 
you  speak,  do  you  suppose  that  that  class  in 
England  is  rich  enough  to  come  to  Oxfc»rd  if  it 
is  obliged  to  live  in  college  ? — I  think  that  the 
expenses  must  be  much  reduced  in  some  way  or 
other  before  they  will  come. 

175.  You  have  spoken  of  the  University  of 
Oiessen;  can  you  tell  me  whether  the  general 
i>ody  of  students  at  Giessen  were  more  idle  or 

•  less  idle  than  the  students  at  Oxford? — The 
chemical  students,  as  I  have  said,  were  very  dili- 
gent, but  as  to  the  rest  I  really  do  not  know. 

176.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,"]  Are  you  aware 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  different  Com- 
missioners ? — I  know  some  of  them. 

177.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  their  principal 
reccHnmendations  was  ^  That  the  provision  of  the 
statutes,  by  wliich  all  members  of  the  University 
are  obliged  to  belong  to  some  college  or  hall,  as 
also  that  by  which  colleges  and  halls  are  obliged 
to  have  all  their  rooms  accessible  through  one 
common  gate,  should  be  annulled;  and  that 
liberty  be  given  for  the  extension  of  the 
University,  as  well  by  the  foundation  of  halls  as 


by  permitting  members  of  the  University,  under 
due  superintendence,  to  live  in  private  lodgings 
without  connection  with  a  collie  or  hall?^ — 
Yes ;  I  have  read  that. 

178.  That  object  is  intended  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee,  is 
it  not?— Yes. 

179.  Are  you  aware  tiat  another  Tecommenda- 
tion  of  the  Commissioners  is  to  this  effect,  ^^That 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  academical  course  aE 
students  should  be  left  free  to  devote  themselves  to 
some  special  branch  or  branches  of  study?" — ^Yes. 

180.  Has  that  recommendation  been  carried 
into  effect? — To  a  certain  extent  it  has.  We 
have  recently  made  important  changes  in  t^ 
course  of  University  study,  which  do  undoubtedly, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  carry  out  that  recom- 
mendation. 

181.  Have  the  classics  ceased  to  be  a  sine  qui 
nan  in  the  final  examinations  at  Oxford  ? — Not 
for  passmen,  but  for  all  who  can  take  even  a  low 
honour. 

182.  Then  passmen  must  still  pass  through  aa 
examination  in  classics? — Yes,  they  must  go 
through  such  an  examination. 

183.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  principd 

Soint,  and  to  the  largest  number  of  undergra- 
uates,  the  recommencmtion  of  the  CommisaQners 
has  not  been  carried  into  effect? — No,, certainly 
not. 

184.  Ifthose  two  recommendations  of  ihe  Coni^ 
missioners  had  been  carried  into  effect,  namely, 
if  a  body  of  non-collegiate  imdergraduates  haA 
grown  up,  and  if  a  much  greater  variety  in  the 
studies  which  would  enable  .undergraduates  to 
obtain  a  degree  had  come  into  practice,  should 
you  say  if  t£ese  two  things  had  hapjpened,  that 
the  existing  professorial  staff  at  Oxford  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  its  pur^e?— 1  should 
think  not  in  natural  science,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  would  have  gone  in  for  those 
studies. 

185.  If  the  studies  enabling  persons  to  obtain 
a  degree  were  largely  varied,  and  if  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  me  undergraduates  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  time  pursued  studies  not  classical, 
but  physical  sciences,  moral  philosophy,  modem 
history,  law,  and  so  on,  as  requisites  tor  obtaining 
a  degree,  do  you  consider  that  in  that  caee  the 
present  professorial  system  would  be  sufficient? — 
I  think  m  that  case,  the  colleges  would  probably 
institute  tutorship  in  those  subjects,  so  as  to 
bring  the  system  back  to  its  original  form.  At 
the  present  moment,  in  natural  sciences,  the 
system  is  purely  professorial,  but  if  the  num- 
ber of  students  became  very  much  extended 
in  those  sciences,  the  obvious  thing  for  the  ocA- 
leges  to  do  would  be  to  carry  out  the  present 
system,  and  institute  tutorships  in  sciences. 

186.  Do  you  think  that  any  ooUeffe  would  have 
been  able  to  provide  by  means  01  the  tutorial 
system,  and  of  its  own  college  staff,  for  the  require- 
ments of  a  largely  varied  curriculum  of  that  kind 
as  they  hitherto  have  been  able  to  provide  for  an 
almost  exclusively  classical  system  ? — They  could 
not  do  BO  now  certainly. 

187.  That  therefore  would  be  a  strong  addi- 
tional reason  for  increasing  tiie  professorial  power 
of  the  University  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

188.  The  addition  to  the  University  body  of 
any  considerable  class  of  non-collegiate  stuaents 
would  be  another  strong  reason  for  increasing  iht 
teaching  power  of  the  University,  would  it  not  ? — 

Yes, 
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Yes,  if  there  were  such  a  elass^  certamly  they 
would  be  dependent  upon  that 

189.  Mr.  Acland.']  Do  you  think  that  some 
of  the  evils  which  you  have  noticed  are  trace- 
al)le  to  the  want  of  a  more  industrious  and 
perhaps  poorer  class  of  students  in  the  Universitv 
than  now  frequent  it  ? — Yes,  1  certainly  do  think 
so  very  strongly. 

190.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  object  to 
attract  a  larger  number  of  members  of  the  medical 
and  legal  professions  to  the  University  than  now 
come  there?— I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  medical  and  legal  professions. 

191.  Do  you  think  it  an  impossible  iiiihg  to  be 
attained  ?  —  I  should  hope  not.  I  have  the 
strongest  opinions  myself  of  the  benefits  of  a 
University  education,  and  of  the  advantages  which 
Oxford,  even  on  the  present  system,  affords  to 
students.  I  appreciate  Ihose  benefits  in  the 
highest  possible  way,  and  I  certainly  think  that 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed  if  you  could 

fet  the  medical  profession  to  come  to  Oxford  to 
e  educated  in  their  preliminary  studies  for  a 
couple  of  yearsfc 

192.  All  opinion  was  given  recenidy,  by  a 
very  high  authority  connected  with  Universitiefl, 
-Ihat,  owing  to  the  desire  of  parents  to  get  Aeir 
sons  the  means  of  either  practising  their  profeff- 
fidons^  or  of  earning  money  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life  than  is  consistent  with  the  present  require^ 
ment  of  a  long  residence  of  such  persons  at  tlie 
University,  it  was  impracticable  to  attract  those 
students  to  the  University ;  do  you  think  it  im- 

g>8fflble,  by  some  re-arrangement  of  the  studies  in 
xford,  and  by  an  alteration  of  the  regulations 
and  management  of  the  University  and  the  colleges, 
means  might  be  found  to  get  over  that  diflSculty  ? 
— I  think  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
attract  those  classes  to  Oxford  is  by  rendering  the 
education  useful  to  them,  and  more  adapted  to 
their  circumstances,  so  that  it  shall  be  withm  their 
reach,  and  shall  be  beneficial  to  them  for  their 
career  in  life.  I  think  that  bolii  those  tilings 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  done,  but,  after  aB, 
much  must  depend  upon  their  appreciation  of  a 
good  education. 

193.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  University 
residence  were  curtailed  to  two  years  instead  of 
four,  if  the  preparatory  studies  were  got  over  in 
affiliated  colleges,  for  instance,  a  larger  number 
of  men  might  be  attracted  to  the  Ijniversity  to 
pursue  their  scientific  studies  for  two  years  ? — I 
should  think  it  would  be  quite  possible. 

194.  With  regard  to  llie  medical  profession, 
you  have  stated  that  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  them  to  come  to  the  University  ;  is 
it  your  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
anything  like  a  practical  medical  school  at  Ox- 
ford, or  would  you  confine  their  attention  during 
their  residence  in  Oxford  to  scientific  studies  ? — 
I  would  confine  it  to  their  scientific  studies. 

196.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  benefit 
of  your  opinion  upon  that  subject,  so  far  as  you 
are  inclined  to  do  so  ? — I  think  that  the  studies 
preliminary  to  the  profession  of  medicine  might 
with  great  advantage  be  pursued  at  Oxford.  I 
mean  chemistry,  phydology,  comparative  susr 
tomy,  and  general  physics ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  could  advantageously  enter  upon  their 
special  medical  studies  at  Oxford.  There  are 
already  a  certain  number  of  Oxford  M.  D.'s,  of 
students,  I  mean,  who  ultimately  graduate  in  me- 
dicine, and  who  pursue  their  preliminary  studies 
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at  Oxford  very  efficiently.  All  of  them  go  through 
the  natural  science  school  and  a  good  many  taSe 
honours  in  that  school,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  get  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  their 
fixture  career  by  so  domg. 

196.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  by  any 
re-arrangement  of  the  University,  to  attract  the 
class  of  surgeons  to  the  University  as  well  as  phy- 
sicians?— Yes,  their  requirements  are  very  similar. 

197.  Viscount  Cranbome.']  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  with  reference  to  certain  classes  whom 
it  is  thought  might  be  attracted  to  the  University; 
to  what  classes  do  you  specially  allude  ? — I  think 
that  there  is  a  very  large  residuum  in  the  medical 
profession,  of  general  practitioners,  who  never 
come  to  the  University,  and  who  might  be  in- 
duced to  come  if  the  studies  were  more  usefiil  to 
them  in  their  fixture  career,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  expense. 

198.  It  is  purely  for  those  who  propose  to 
pursue  a  medical  career,  that  you  wish  an  im- 

Sirovement  of  this  nature  ?- — No,  not  at  all ;  but 
or  the  general  benefit  of  all  persons  who  wish  to 
have  a  learned  or  scientific  education  and  who 
have  not  the  means  to  get  tiuit  educatioiu 

199.  But  you  were  speaking  of  a  certain  class 
who  would  be  attracted  to  the  University  if  the 
studies  were  made  of  a  kind  that  would  be  useful 
to  them  in  afterlife ;  were  you  speaking  exclu- 
sively of  those  who  contemplated  a  medical 
career? — I  think  it  might  be  ihe  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  legal  profession  also;  it  would  be 
very  good  for  them  to  have  a  preliminary  training 
in  me  branches  of  knowledge  that  are  connected 
with  the  law. 

200.  But  do  you  think  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
University  lawyers? — Not  with  rerard  to  the  oar; 
but  I  sbculd  think  with  regard  to  solicitors 
there  is. 

201.  You  would  contemplate  some  course  of 
training  which  would  fit  men  to  be  solicitors  in 
afterlife? — Not  a  detailed  training,  but  I  mean 
studies  more  connected  with  their  profession  than 
classics  are,  and  also  I  would  allow  a  shorter 
career  than  that  which  they  now  have  to  pass 
through  at  Oxford.  The  career  now  is  too  long, 
between  three  and  four  years* 

202.  I  want  to  set  the  fecial  studies  which 
would  fit  a  man  to  be  a  solicitor  in  afker-Hfe,  and 
which  he  cannot  now  obtain  in  the  University? 
— I  do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  taught  there 
any  special  subjects  which  would  fit  him  to  be  a 
solicitor. 

203.  Putting  aside  the  solicitor,  and  putting 
aside  the  medical  man,  what  proffesrions^  would 
there  be  which  you  think  might  have  subjects  of 
study  provided  for  them  better  suited  for  their 
subsequent  careers  than  tiey  can  find  at  pre- 
sent ? — There  are  many  pursuits  in  life  connected 
with  the  natural  sciences ;  to  those  persons  also 
who  would  wish  to  be  teachers  in  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  such  as  mathematics  or  chemistry. 

204.  What  class,  besides  medical  men,  do 
you  imagine  would  benefit  in  their  after  career 
specially  by  a  training  in  natural  sciences? — A 
very  large  ntunber  of  persons.  For  example,  the 
numerous  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  of 
various  kinds.  The  U  niversities  of  Germany  have 
many  English  students  of  this  class,  who  go  there 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  study,  and 
American  students  also ;  and  I  think  that  widi  a 
good  scientific  school  at  Oxford,  many  of  those 
would  come  there. 

B  2  205.  To 
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B,  Brodiey 
Bart. 

2  Jaly  1867. 
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Sir  205.  To  prepare  themselves,  for  instance,  for 

B.  Brodie,    wholesale  manufacturing  chemistry  ? — Yes,  that 

Bart.         would  be  one  branch ;  but  also  in  other  practical 

jT~867    professions.     For  example,  in  engineering,  it  is 

^    "  ^       ' '  an  extremely   good   thing  to  have   a    scientific 

education. 

206.  In  metallurgy,  for  example  ? — Yes,  among 
others. 

207.  Would  you  have  for  those  people  a  spe- 
cial forge  and  a  special  dye  works  ? — I  would  not 
have  dye  works*  My  notion  is  not  to  teach  them 
dyeing,  but  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  che- 
mistry connected  with  their  manufacture. 

208.  They  can  learn  these  at  present.  In 
fact,  your  existence  as  a  professor  shows  that 
they  can?— They  can  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
they  think  the  education  too  expensive,  and  the 
habits  perhaps  of  the  place  are  unsuited  to  them. 

209.  It  is  not  for  want  of  materials  for  study, 
then,  that  they  refuse  to  come  to  the  University  ? 
— It  is  not  simply  and  solely  the  want  of  having  the 
means  of  learning  chemistry  there,  undoubtedly. 

210.  I  suppose  that  a  man  who  went  there 
with  a  great  desire  to  learn  the  principles  of 
chemistry  could  learn  them  as  thoroughly  there 
as  at  any  place  in  Europe?— That  would  be  an 
exaggeration,  although  he  may  certainly  learn 
the  principles  of  the  science  there. 

211.  Suiiely  there  can  be  no  objection  taken 
upon  that  head  ? — But  he  may  have  to  learn  a 
great  many  things  also  which  he  does  not  want  to 
learn. 

212.  You  mean  that,  instead  of  devoting  his 
time  to  chemistry,  his  time  might  be  taken  up 
with  learning  Latin  and  Greek? — Yes,  in  the 
early  part  oi  his  career ;  but  not  only  that,  the 
preliminary  examination  frequently  rejects  from 
the  University  a  great  many  persons.  There  is  a 
scholarship  in  natural  science  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege given  away  annually,  for  which  there  is  a 
preliminary  college  examination,  and  this  college 
examination  rejects  a  good  many  who  could  other- 
wise go  in  for  the  scholarship. 

213.  Do  you  think  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  gentlemen  who  cannot  pass  the 
matriculation  examination  at  Magdalen  College 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  very  brilliantly  in 
chemistry  or  tlie  applied  sciences? — I  do  not 
know  why  not,  because  that  may  be  purely  de- 
pendent upon  the  accidental  circmnstances  of 
their  education. 

214.  But  if  there  is  any  classical  education  to 
be  pursued  at  Oxford  at  all,  do  you  maintain  that 
the  examinations  that  are  now  held  are  unneces- 
sarily severe  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

215.  And  I  do  not  understand  you  to  wish  tfiat 
the  legal  examination  should  be  lower? — No; 
but  I  would  encourage  every  kind  of  learning  at 
Oxford ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  wish 
to  sift  persons  before  they  came  to  the  place  so 
much  as  to  throw  overboard  all  those  persons  who 
have  not  had  a  preliminary  classical  training,  and 
not  allow  them  to  study  science  at  all. 

216.  Would  you  have  no  preliminary  examina- 
tion at  all ;  would  you  allow  a  man  to  come  who 
did  not  know  Latin  and  Greek  and  study  che- 
mistry ? — I  would  have  a  preliminary  examination 
of  some  kind,  but  not  exclusively  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

217.  But  if  it  should  not  be  of  any  use? — If  a 
person  could  show  that  he  was  educated  in  any 
branches  of  knowledge  I  would  let  him  come  to 
the  University. 


218.  How  far  would  you  extend  that;  you  may 
have  a  special  taste  for  chemistry,  but  would  you 
extend  it  to  zoology,  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  say 
that  a  person  should  be  merely  a  chemist.  I 
should  require  him  to  have  had  a  general  educa- 
tion, but  not  necessarily  a  classical  education. 

219.  I  want  to  get  at  what  is  your  idea  of  the 
changes  which  should  be  made  in  the  nature  <rf 
the  education  at  Oxford  ? — I  understood  that  you 
were  asking  me  why  it  was  that  certain  classes 
did  not  come  to  Oxford ;  and  the  reason  that  I 
gave  was,  that  there  were  certain  obstructions  in 
the  education  of  those  classes  which  cut  them  off 
from  a  University  education  ;  but  I  did  not  pro- 
nounce even  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  our 
preliminary  examination  should  be  altered  to  meet 
their  wishes. 

220.  But  you  think  that  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cut  them  off? 
— It  does,  some  few ;  it  only  appears  to  show  how 
badly  they  are  educated  in  those  things  which  we 
require. 

221.  And  do  you  regret  that  the  examination 
exists  which  cuts  them  off,  or  would  you  leave 
the  examination  as  it  is  ? — I  cannot  tell  till  I  know 
the  special  examination ;  I  should  like  to  cut  off 
those  persons  who  have  not  had  any  kind  of  edu- 
cation from  coming  to  the  place,  certainly. 

222.  But  you  would  not  wish  them  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  easier  terms  than  they  are  now  ? — Not 
on  easier  terms,  but  the  examination'  might  be  of 
a  different  kind,  more  in  harmony  with  their  pre- 
vious education. 

223.  Does  not  it  all  resolve  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  expense ;  do  not  you  think  that  if  a  man 
could  command  a  practically  cheap  education  at 
Oxford,  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  chemical  know- 
ledge and  other  knowledge  as  well ;  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  amount  of  classical  knowledge  which 
is  insisted  upon  which  does  deter  him  from  study- 
ing chemistry  ? — I  think  it  would  deter  him  from 
coming  to  the  place ;  I  think  that  the  preliminary 
education  which  the  middle  classes  receive  would 
turn  them  away,  and  that  they  would  rather  go 
to  a  place  where  they  have  none  of  those  classical 
studies  at  all  to  pursue.        * 

224.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  wish  for  such 
a  chanee  at  Oxford  ? — No  ;  but  the  question  that 
was  asked  me  had  reference  to  the  preliminary 
examination. 

225.  Do  you  wish  that  there  should  be  no 
classic  studies  as  Oxford  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

226.  Then  you  do  not  wish  for  that  state  of 
things  which  alone  could  attract  the  middle 
classes  ? — Such  a  change  would  not  be  necessary. 
I  should  like  the  education  to  be  as  wide  and  free 
as  possible. 

227.  Is  it  not  free  now  ? — It  is  freer  than  it 
was,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  free.  I  think  we 
have  made  changes  quite  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  dare  say  ultimately  there  will  be  more 
changes  in  the  same  direction. 

228.  Chairman.l  Still  I  understand  you  to 
express  the  opinion  that  you  would  be  favourable 
to  the  Bill  before  the  Conunittee  ? — ^Yes ;  that 
is  another  question,  certainly. 

229.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach.']  Some  ques- 
tions were  asked  you  by  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  about  the  £nal  examination ;  is 
it  the  case  now  that  at  the  final  examination  any 
person  who  takes  a  third  class  in  natural  science 
IS  relieved  from  any  examination  in  classics  ? — 
Yes. 

230.  Does 
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230.  Does  it  require  any  very  great  amount  of 
knowledge  in  natural  science  to  take  a  third 
daes  ? — jNo,  certainly  not ;  it  is  a  very  moderate 
requirement,  I  think. 

231.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  really  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  of  natural  science  if  that 
relief  were  extended  to  pass-men  in  medical 
science  as  well  as  third-class  men? — I  should 
like  the  pass-men  to  know  quite  as  much  as  the 
ihird-class  men. 

232.  Do  they,  practically,  ever  do  so  ? — No ; 
but  I  would  never  have  the  examination  at  the 
present  standard  if  they  were  allowed  to  graduate 
ultimately  in  science ;  I  would  have  a  better  ex- 
amination for  them  in  science. 

233.  When  I  was  at  Oxford,  I  remember  it 
was  very  often  a  question  with  those  who  wished 
to  pass  their  second  schools,  as  they  were  called, 
as  to  which  was  the  easiest  rather  than  which  was 
the  most  useful ;  and  very  often  they  choose  na- 
tural science  on  that  account? — That  is  hardly 
the  case  now ;  the  other  schools  are  much  more 
thronged  than  the  natural  science  school,  which 
is  found  to  be  difficult. 

234.  You  have  very  few  pass-men,  I  believe  ? 
— Very  few  indeed. 

235.  In  the  event  of  the  examination  bein^ 
made  sufficiently  full,  I  take  it  that  you  would 
raise  your  standard  of  pass  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  I 
would  have  a  much  better  examination,  but  I  do 
not  think  many  of  them  would  go  in  for  it^ 

236.  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton.']  With  regard 
to  the  medical  profession,  at  what  age  do  you 
think  they  should  come  up,  if  you  wish  to  attract 
the  medical  profession  to  pass  the  preliminary 
classical  examination,  and  afterwards  to  go 
through  the  course  of  chemistry,  and  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology?— I  really  do  not  know. 

237.  I  understand  that  you  are  favourable  to 
a  change,  and  that  you  are  very  anxious  that  the 
medical  profession  should  come  up  to  Oxford  ? — 
But  you  ask  me  a  particular  point,  which  is  a 
question  of  detail,  and  I  do  not  know  at  what  age 
their  present  education  commences. 

238.  You  told  us  that  some  gentlemen  have 
passed  through  Oxford  and  taken  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  you  say  that  there  are  some  things 
which  prevent  other  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession from  coming  up  to  Oxford  to  study  ;  will 
you  tell  us  the  reason  why? — Those  gentlemen 
of  whom  I  speak  are  M.  D.s ;  they  are  physicians, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  specially 
to  deter  physicians  from  coming  to  Oxiord. 

239.  Or  general  practitioners  either? — Yes; 
the  general  practitioners  of  the  country  do  not 
come  to  Oxford  at  all. 

240.  You  stated  that  the  natural  science 
school  failed  both  in  numbers  for  examination 
and  in  depth  of  knowledge  ;  therefore  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  number  oi  those  who  come  up  and 
have  passed  through  the  school  is  small  ? — Yes ; 
as  to  me  depth  of  knowledge,  I  referred  only  to 


the  pass-school;  for  class-men  the  standard  is 
sufficientJv  high. 

241.  Therefore  the  number  of  those  who  have 
gone  out  into  the  medical  profession  is  small  ? — 
The  number  of  physicians  is  small. 

242.  Although  you  wish  to  encourage  them  ? 
— I  said  that  there  are  two  classes  of  medical 
men ;  there  are  the  general  practitioners  and  the 
physicians :  of  the  physicians  there  are  certainly 
a  small  number  at  Oxford,  but  of  the  general 
practitioners  there  are  none  that  I  know  of,  or 
but  very  few. 

243.  What  age  would  you  allow  them  to  come 
up  in  order  that  medical  practitioners  may  be 
attracted  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  age  or  not^ 

244.  Mr.  Pollard'Urquhart']  An  opinion  has 
been  expressed  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  that 
those  who  obtain  Indian  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments should  have  a  University  education ;  do 
not  you  think  that  the  enactment  of  this  Bill 
would  very  much  facilitate  that  object? — Yes, 
I  hope  so,  in  so  far  as  it  will  render  education 
economical. 

245.  But  that  alone  would  very  much  facilitate 
the  object,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

246.  Mr.  SelwynS]  Can  you  tell  us  how  this 
Bill  will  render  education  economical  ? — I  think 
that  living  in  lodgings  would  be  more  economi- 
cal than  living  in  a  college. 

247.  Viscount  Cranborne,']  Do  you  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  more  economical  than  living 
in  a  college  ? — That  is  difficult  to  say,  because 
the  causes  of  expenditure  in  a  college  are  very 
various. 

248.  Supposing  that  the  habits  of  young  men 
are  more  extravagant,  do  not  you  think  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  live  without  paying  rent  than 
paying  rent  ? — But  they  pay  rent  in  college. 

249.  What  you  pay  for  your  rooms  is  not  in 
the  form  of  rent,  you  pay  for  your  sustenance,  do 
vou  not  ? — They  always  pay  rent,  but  I  do  .pot 
know  exactly  wnat  the  amount  is. 

250.  The  college  authorities  are  not  supposed 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  rooms,  are  they  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  they  get  a  profit  out  of  the 
rooms,  but  everybody  does  pay  a  certain  sum  for  his 
room,  although  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much* 

251.  Chairmaiu']  You  stated  that  you  have 
been  at  the  University  of  Giessen ;  do  you  think 
that  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which 
were  connected  with  the  future  professions  of 
the  young  men,  or  their  future  trades,  or 
for  general  purposes,  were  more  open  and  more 
varied  than  the  two  lines  of  instruction  that  we 
take  in  this  country,  namely,  classics  and  mathe- 
matics ;  and  that  the  young  men  more  easily  get 
an  education  for  practical  purposes  than  by  the 
study  of  classics  and  mathematics  ? — The  educa- 
tion in  German  Universities  is  certainly  more 
connected  with  their  professional  career  than  ours 
is ;  for  it  ie  intended  to  be  the  preparation  to  it. 


Sir 

B.  Brodie^ 

Bart. 

2  July  iSdj,' 


Charles  Savile  Roukdell,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

I  have  been  a  party 


252.  Chairman.']  You  are  a  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

253.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Fellow  of 
Merton  College? — For  16  years. 

254.  Have  you  also  been   Examiner  in  the 
School  of  Law  and  History  ? — Yes. 

255.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the 
proceedings  at    Merton  under  the   University 
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Act  of  1854  ?— Yes,  I  have, 
to  them  all. 

256.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  to  the 
Bill  now  referred  to  this  Committee  ? — Yes. 

257.  Do  you  think  that  any  benefit  would  be 
derived  from  that  Bill? — I  think  the  greatest 
possible  benefit. 

258.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Bill  ? — 1  think  that  it  is  ab- 

B  3  solutely 


as. 

Roundelly 
£sq- 
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C.  S.         solutely  essential  in  order  to  open  ihe  University 
Sotmdell,     ^  pQ^j.  ^len,  and  to  the  lower  middle  classe:.,  and 
^■^-         that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  reach  the 
,  "J      j>^      lower  strata  of  society.     I  think  also  that  it  is 
flr  July  )b07.  ^^^^^^5^^]^  together  with  the  University  and  Col- 
lege  Teste  Bills,  to  make  the  University  national. 
At  present  the  University  is  limited  to  one  class, 
who  are  members  of  one,  that  is  to  say  the  Es- 
tablished Church. 

259.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Bill  ? — I  think  it  involves, 
first  of  all,  the  whole  subject  of  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  college  revenues;  and  secondly, 
the  reconstitution  of  the  teaching  power  of  the 
University  and  the  colleges.  The  princq)le  which 
I  desire  tb  see  carried  out  is  the  application  of 
the  college  revenues  to  University  purposes,  the 
object  bemg  the  settlement  in  the  best  form,  and 
once  for  all,  of  the  upper  class  education  of  the 
country. 

260.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  great  defect 
ef  the  present  system  ? — The  waste  of  our  great 
endowments. 

261.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  respect- 
ing the  University  and  college  revenues? — I  have. 

262.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  make  it  ? 
-^I  would  beg  to  submit  to  the  Comnaittee  a  few 
figures  bearing  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  and  the  coUeges.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  a  book  by  Jrrofeesor  Rogers,  entitled 
**  Education  in  Oxford,"  which  was  published  in 
1861.  To  begin  with  the  scholarships,  they  are 
about  400  in  number,  besides  new  exhibitions ; 
they  are  tenable,  as  a  rule,  for  five  years,  and 
they  amount  on  the  average  each  to  65  L  per 
annum.  The  scholarships  therefore,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, amount  to  26,000/.  per  annum,  of  which 
80  scholarships,  equal  in  value  to  5,200/.,  are 
open  to  competition  every  year.  That  applies 
to  the  scholarships  attached  to  the  colleges ;  but 
besides  those,  there  are  unincorporated  and  school 
exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  colleges,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  double  in  amount.  The  scho- 
larships therefore  as  a  whole,  taking  those  two 
classes  together,  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
80,000  /.  a  year.  I  might  just  mention  with  re- 
gard to  the  University  scholarships  as  distin- 
guished from  the  college  scholarships,  that  Ihey 
amount  altogether  to  1,835  /.  per  annum,  of  which 
766  /.  in  value  are  annually  competed  for.  I  now 
come  to  the  feUowships,  which  are  about  437  in 
number,  and  they  may  be  taken  to  be  worth  from 
230  /.  to  300  /.  a  year  each,  and  they  are  tenable 
for  life,  subject  only  of  course  to  the  restriction  of 
celibacy,  and  subject  in  another  way  to  certain 
clerical  restrictions  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak 
again.  The  value  of  those  fellowships  and  of  the 
headships  of  the  colleges,  together  with  the  esti- 
mated annual  value  01  the  college  buildings,  has 
been  put  at  at  least  140,000  /.  per  annum.  But  the 
Committee  will  be  aware  that  there  are  decen- 
nial returns,  which  are  required  to  be  made  out 
by  the  different  colleges  under  the  ordinances  of 
the  Commissioners,  which  about  this  time  will 
have  to  be  rendered.  Then  to  take  another  item, 
the  value  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  attached 
to  the  colleges  is  estimated  at  at  least  200,000  L 
per  annum.  The  gross  total,  therefore,  of  the 
Oxford  University  and  college  endowments  is 
probably  not  much  less  than  500^000/.  a  year. 
What  do  we  do  with  those  great  endowments? 
We  ec^.ucate  about  1,400  undergraduates,  chiefly 
of  the  upper  class,  members  of  the  Established 
Church.     It  is  also  to  be   observed  ^t  tUs 


200,000/.  a  year,  or,  more  precisely,  this  220,000 /. 
a  year,  which  1  am  refening  to,  for  scholar- 
^ips  and  fellowships,  does  not  go  for  purposes 
of  education,  but  for  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships which  are  the  prizes.  I  would  beg  leave 
also,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  to  give  an 
illustration  from  my  own  college  with  reference 
to  this  subject  of  the  endowments,  and  of  the 
inadequate  use  which  is  made  of  them.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  Merton  College,  and  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  mrgeness  of  die 
college  revenue,  and  the  smallness  of  tiie  effect 
produced;  first  of  all  as  regards  the  persone 
taught ;  secondly,  as  regards  the  teachers ;  and 
thirdly,  as  regards  the  advancement  of  science 
and  learning  in  the  University.  With  regaord  to 
the  largeness  of  the  colleffe  revenues,  I  shall  pro- 
bably be  aJOiowed  to  speak  of  it  in  ^neral  tenn& 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  quite  at  liberty 
to  give  the  exact  sum,  but  for  present  purpoeeff 
I  think  it  will  be  enough  to  say  tiiat  the  college 
income  may  be  taken  at  somewhere  a)>out 
13,000/.  a  year,  and  it  is  largely  inereaeiDg;  I 
also  wish  to  show  what  has  takeu  place  in  my 
own  college  as  regards  tiie  increase  of  the  col- 
lege revenues,  which  I  believe  to  be  typical 
(rf  all  the  other  colleges  more  or  lessv  I  may 
mention  that  the  reason  why  our  revenues  have 
increased  so  much  is  owing  to  the  running  out  of 
college  leases,  a  system  which  is  being  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  col- 
leges. By  the  Ordinance  of  1857  six  of  our 
feUowships  were  suspended,  four  of  them  were 
appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  the  Linacre 
Professorship  of  Physiology  up  to  800/.  per  an- 
num, and  the  other  two  were  appropriated  for  the 
increase  of  the  scholarships  and  other  college 
purposes ;  therefore  our  number  of  24  fellowships 
was  reduced  by  the  Ordinance  to  18.  What  has 
happened  within  the  last  year?  This  has  hap- 
pened, that  notwithstanding  that  six  fellowships 
nave  been  permanently  removed  from  the  col- 
lege, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  fel- 
lowships have  been  raised  in  value  to  280  /.  per 
annum,  at  which  they  stand  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, you  have  this  remarkable  fact,  that  within 
the  last  year  we  have  been  able  to  restore  the 
full  number  of  our  fellowships.  Therefore  at 
this  present  moment  we  have  our  original  num- 
ber of  24  fully  restored.  I  take  that  to  he  typical, 
more  or  less,  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  colle^es> 
and  as  a  fact  which  bears  upon  the  growing 
revenues  of  the  coUeges  of  Oxford.  The  staff  of 
the  college  consists  of  a  warden  and  24  fellows, 
and  I  think  20  scholars,  besides  exhibitioners. 
Then  what  do  we  do  with  this  great  wealth  ? 
We  educate  60  undergraduates,  and  60  onljr. 
We  formerly  had  not  more  than  about  30,  but  m 
order  to  extend  our  borders,  which  is  a  matter 
very  relevant,  I  take  it,  to  the  object  of  tiiie 
Bill,  we  were  obliged  a  few  years  ago  to  lay  out 
a  sum  of,  I  think,  7,000/.  at  least  in  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  to  provide,  I  think,  16  sets  of 
rooms ;  it  was  not  more  than  20,  but  I  think  it 
was  16  sets  of  rooms.  That  is  all  that  we  do  in 
tiie  way  of  education  witii  our  great  wealtii, 
with  this  great  staff  of  fellows,  anid  with  all  the 
prestige  of  the  college.  Then  in  connection  witii 
this  subject,  how  are  those  24  fellows  employed. 
Only  five  of  those  24  fellows  are  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  college.  The  full  number  is 
not  quite  complete  now,  but  that  is  immaterial, 
and  the  remaining  fellows  generally,  subject  to 
one  or  two  exceptions  in   the  case  of  college 
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officers  like  the  bursar,  who  is  performing  valu- 
able servioes,  may  be  described  as  coming  under 
the  two  heads  of  clerical  fellows  and  non-reffldent 
sinecure  fellows,  of  whom  I  am  one.  Then  what 
do  we  do  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
learning  in  Ihe  University  for  public  purposes  ? 
We  have  that  800/.  tibiat  was  applied  for  us  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  the  Lin- 
acre  Professorship.  And  therefore,  to  sum  up 
what  I  have  said,  I  take  it  that  the  working  of 
the  present  syst^  is  this:  the  college  has  no 
hold  on  the  continued  services  of  its  best  men, 
its  fellows ;  and  with  regard  to  the  scholars  it 
does  not  get  the  best  men  to  hold  those  scholar- 
Bhips ;  the  supply  is  far  greater  than  the  demand. 
Ihat  applies  not  only  to  my  own  college,  but  I 
believe  to  all  colleges  in  the  University,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  Balliol ;  therefore,  having  this  over- 
plus of  scholarships,  we  get  some  in:ferior  men. 
itmust  also  be  remembered  that  as  we  have  not 
yet  reached  those  lower  strata  of  society,  those 
Boholarships  are  mainly  taken  by  rich  men  who 
do  not  want  them. 

:263.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  working  of 
llie  present  cdflege  system? — Speaking  of  ihe 
^coSieges  generally,  I  consider  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  breaks  down,  that  there  is  a 
breakdown,  especially  as  regards  the  tutor- 
ships ;  and  I  say  that  for  these  reasons.  Jf irst 
of  all,  because  of  the  very  limited  choice  of 
tutors  to  conduct  the  education  of  undergra- 
duates ;  and  that  is  owing  to  these  facts,  that  the 
tutors  must  be  selected  out  of  residents  who  are 
'chiefly  in  orders.  I  am  not  levelling  this  re- 
mark at  clergvmen  as  such;  I  am  speaking 
now  as  to  the  6ct  of  a  restriction  being  imposed 
upon  the  original  election,  which  would  be  just 
the  same  thing  if  I  were  speaking  of  lawyers  or 
medical  men  ;  but  the  fact  that  an  my  own  col- 
lege and  in  the  other  colleges  a  large  proportion 
cdTfdlows  must  be  in  orders,  naturally  limits 
the  choice,  and  will  tend  to  give  us  an  inferior 
-set  of  men,  out  of  whom,  as  things  are,  the  col- 
lege tutors  will  mainly  have  to  be  provided. 
Therefore  the  choice  of  those  tutors,  the  most 
important  persons  in  the  college,  is  virtually  .a 
matter  of  accident.  Then,  in  the  second  place, 
•what  happens  to  those  tutors  when  you  have  got 
iihem  ?  They  have  no  career  before  them ;  they 
wee  bound  to  celibacy ;  they  are  in  constant  ex- 
pectation of  professorships,  masterdnps,  and  iso 
on,  elsewhere,  or  the  clerical  tutors  are  looking 
out  for  college  livings.  Hence  this  follows,  that 
the  tutors  are  a  fluctuating  body  with  very  rapid 
succession ;  there  is  no  permanency  about  them ; 
And  what  is  a  most  notable  fact  in  the  Uni- 
versity now  is  the  juniority  of  those  tutors.  The 
senior  tutors  of  some  colleges  in  Oxford  are  mudi 
junior  to  myself  in  standing.  Then,  in  the  next 
place,  with  a  view  to  make  out  my  position  with 
respect  to  college  tutorships,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  impossible  for  the  small  colleges,  or  indeed 
for  any  colleges,  to  provide  proper  instruction, 
•chiefly  because  of  the  varied  subjects,  history, 
natural  science,  and  others,  which  are  now  intro- 
duced into  the  University  curriculiun.  Therefore 
you  have  this;  that  one  tutor  in  a  oolite  has  to 
teach  several  subjects,  which,  of  course,  greatly 
impairs  his  efficiency;  and  what  you  find  is, 
tbiBst  the  best  college  tutors  in  the  colleges  are 
quasi  profesdors,  and  then:  lectures  are  sou^t 
after  by  tnen  of  other  colleges,  especially  in 
tibose  new  studies.  The  consequence  of  this,  cm 
the  whole,  is,  that  the  new  stpdies  axe  starved, 
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and  no  fair  chance  is  given  to  them.     The  pro-         C  S: 
vision  which  was  made  in  the  ordinances  oi  all      RoundeUy 
the  colleges,  that  regard  should  be  had  to  excel-         ^^^q* 
lency  in  the  different  branches  of  study  recog-         ^^4? 
nised  in  the  University  schools  in  the  election  to  ^  ^^^^  *^^7- 
fellowships  has  hitherto  been  almost  a  dead  letter. 
I  believe  that  at  my  own  coUeffe,  where  we  have 
announced  our  intention  to  give  one  of  our  fel- 
lowdiips    next   Christmas    for  natural   science, 
that  is  the  first  instance  in  which  any  college 
has  acted  upon  that  provirion  of  the  ordinances ; 
so  that,  uj)  to  this  moment,  that  provision  has 
been  practically  a  dead  letter. 

264.  What  remedies  would  you  pr(q)08e  for  the 
evil  of  which  you  complain  P — I  would  act  upon 
the^  system  which  I  just  now  referred  to,  and 
which  already  exists,  namely,  the  interchange  of 
lectures  between  the  colleges.  I  would  work 
upon  that  principle,  only  I  would  extend  it  to 
all  the  colleges  in  the  University.  In  other 
words,  I  would  make  the  basis  of  instruction 
the  University  not  the  college  element.  Then,  in 
the  second  place,  I  should  wish  to  see  the  eine- 
ture  fellowships  dealt  with;  to  be  replaced,  first, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  terminable  principle  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  proper  cases,  by  the  removal  of 
the  restriction  of  celibacy;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  I  would  wish  to  see  the  University  staff*  of 
teachers  invigorated.  We  can  command,  with 
our  ^eat  endowments,  the  most  eminent  teachers 
of  this  or  any  other  country,  and  if  we  once  fill 
Oxford  with  eminent  teachers,  I  take  it  that  the 
student  question  will  resolve  itself. 

265.  Generally,  how  do  you  think  the  benefits 
contemplated  in  the  Bill  which  is  referred  to  this 
Committee,  can  be  best  attained  ? — I  think  that 
in  order  to  work  out  the  full  benefits  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  attract  the  numbers  which  we  want 
so  much,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  teaching  at  a  moderate  cost  to 
students ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  wish  to  see  the 
college  monopoly  abolished.  For  this  purpose  I 
would  wish  to  see  provided,  professors  and  assis- 
tant professors,  who,  along  with  a  certain  number 
of  college  tutors,  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  whole  college  and  University  system ; 
but  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  those  University 

Erofessors  with  their  assistant  professors,  it  would 
e  necessary  to  apply  the  college  revenues  to 
University  purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  whilst 
you  do  that,  the  colleges  might  at  the  same  time 
preserve  their  individuality ;  only  let  them  work 
as  parts  of  one  great  corporation,  and  not  as 
isolated  self-interested  bodies. 

266.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  present  endowments  of  the 
colleges  ? — I  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
vast£sproportion  which  exists  between  those  great 
revenues  and  the  work  which  is  done  with  them, 
and  the  way  in  which  we  fail  to  reach  the  pro- 
fessions, especially  the  secondary  professions. 
We  fiul  ^o  to  reach  the  commercial  and 
mercantile  class,  and  we  almost  wholly  fail  to 
reach  the  poor  man.  This  also  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  University  is  closed  for  half  the 
year;  in  fact,  that  with  all  its  magnificent 
machinery  it  works  only  half  time,  and  that  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact,  to  which 
I  have  already  adverted,  of  the  superabundant 
staff  of  college  fellows  who  are  at  present  wasted, 
and  who  ougnt  to  turn  themselves  to  purposes  of 
national  education. 

267.  What  obstacles  at  the  present  time  stand 
■in  the  way  of  ui  increase   m  the   number  of 
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C.  S.  University  students? — I  think  I  should  say  that 
^owidelly  the  obstacles  at  present  would  be  these  four. 
^^'  First  of  all,  the  late  age  at  which  undergraduates 
5  July  1867.  ^™^  "P  ^  *^®  University,  and  that  has  increased 
even  since  my  time.  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that 
even  at  Owen's  College,  in  Manchester,  where  the 
age  of  admission  ana  of  taking  a  degree  is  much 
lower  than  at  Oxford,  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  place  at  their  sons' 
entry  into  practical  life  being  so  much  retarded. 
Although  they  have  a  much  lower  age  for  ad- 
mission and  for  taking  a  degree,  even  that  lower 
age  is  grudged  by  the  manufacturers.  Then,  in 
the  second  place,  another  great  obstacle  is  the 
length  of  time  spent  over  their  University  course ; 
that  again  has  mcreased  since  my  undergraduate 
time,  and  it  now  occupies  (I  am  speaking  of 
honour-men)  four  years.  Then,  in  the  third 
place,  an  obstacle  to  numbers  coming  of  a  different 
class  from  what  we  have  got  at  present,  is  the 
predominantly  classical  character  of  the  studies ; 
and  then  I  should  say,  fourthly,  that  what  keeps 
them  away  is  the  exclusiveness  of  the  place,  by 
which  I  mean  the  fact  that  the  University  at 
present  is  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class,  and 
of  a  privileged  church. 

268.  What  is  the  consequence  of  those  ob- 
stacles?—  The  consequence  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  regarded  not  as  a  place  for  the  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  classes;  also  it  causes 
us  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  educating  young 
men  in  the  secondary  professions,  civil  engineers, 
and  60  on ;  and  more  especially  it  causes  us  to 
fail  altogether  in  getting  Dissenters ;  so  that  it 
comes  to  this,  that  we  have  the  best  apparatus  of 
teachinff  power,  but  a  great  scarcity  of  teachable 
material.  Also,  if  I  may  refer  to  one  more  point, 
I  would  refer  to  the  bearing  of  this  question  upon 
our  Colonial  relations,  considering  the  remarkable 
number  of  persons  who  emigrate  from  this  country 
and  settle  m  the  Colonies.  If  I  might  be  allowed 
to  give  a  practical  instance  of  it,  I  would  simply 
say  this,  that  last  year,  when  I  was  in  the  West 
Indies,  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  great 
importance  of  a  liberal  education  being  imparted 
to  those  who  would  go  out  from  this  country  to 
settle  in  our  Colonies ;  in  very  many  ways,  to 
which  1  need  not  refer,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  that  observation. 

269.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  rely  for  a 
change  in  this  respect,  as  regards  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  ? — I  should  expect,  and 
I  should  feel  confident,  that  numbers  would  come 
to  the  University  when  certain  things  have  been 
done ;  first,  when  we  have  abolished  the  Univer- 
sity and  collegiate  religious  tests;  secondly,  when 
the  emoliunents  and  privileges  of  the  colleges 
and  of  the  University  are  fully  thrown  open  to 
all  who  deserve  them;  thirdly,  when  we  have 
provided  a  staff  of  the  most  eminent  teachers ; 
fourthly,  when  we  have  given  due  encourage- 
ment to  the  new  studies  m  order  to  counteract 
the  predominantly  classical  character  of  our  pre- 
sent system ;  fifthly,  when  the  University  course 
i&  shortened  ;  and,  lastly,  which  I  should  expect 
to  follow  from  this  Bill,  when  the  cost  is  cheapened. 
What  confirms  me  in  the  expectation  that 
numbers  will  come  is  this :  first  of  all,  I  look 
to  the  scholarships,  which  ought  to  be  the 
feeders  from  the  endowed  schools  of  the  country; 
and,  secondly,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  at 
some  future  time  the  mastei-ships  of  the  en- 
dowed schools  should  be  thrown  more  open,  and 
be  more  freed  from  restriction,  religious  and  other- 


wise, than  they  are  at  present,  it  would  then 
open  a  great  and  a  new  career  to  vast  numbers 
of  the  middle  and  lower  class,  remembering 
that  the  income  of  the  educational  charitieB 
of  the  country  was  estimated,  or  rather  the  e^- 
mate  which  was  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's Conunission,  m  1861,  was  that  itamounted 
to  about  370,000  £  a-year. 

270.  Do  yon  consider  any  other  good  effectB  of 
the  Bill  which  is  referred  to  this  Committee? 
— One  good  effect,  I  think,  would  be  that  it  would 
tend  very  considerably,  and  probably  alone 
effectually,  to  counteract  the  aristocratic  and 
luxurious  tone  of  the  place.  I  think  that  no 
one  could  over-estimate  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
in  the  University  from  the  presence  and  example 
of  a  hard-working,  fiiigaf-living,  self-denying 
class  of  students.  I  I^lieve  uat  such  men 
would  teach  by  example  far  more  than  any 
sumptuary  laws  that  you  could  pass. 

271.  If  frugality  existed  among  the  students 
so  admitted,  do  you  think  that  the  colleges  would 
be  induced,  by  competition,  to  cheapen  their  hi^ 
charges? — I  rather  have  in  view  the  influence 
which  the  example  of  the  poorer  and  the  more 
frugal  and  industrious  set  of  men  would  have 
upon  those  of  the  upper  class,  who  now  practi- 
cally monopolise  the  University,  and  that  it  would 
do  immense  good  to  them  having,  side  by  side 
with  them,  the  example  of  those  hard-workii^ 
and  industrious  men. 

272.  You  think  that  they  would  set  an  ex- 
ample of  frugality,  and  that  would  extend  itself 
to  other  colleges  ? — I  think  that  it  would  have 
the  very  best  effect  in  counteracting  th-^  opposite 
spirit  which  at  present  prevails.  At  present  the 
University,  at  least  of  Oxford,  runs  too  much 
upon  velvet 

273.  Do  you  think  then  that  there  is  anything  to 
be  regretted  in  the  present  tone  of  University 
students  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  sa  From  op- 
portunities which  I  have  had  frx>m  constantly 
going  down  to  Oxford,  I  should  be  glad  to  pre- 
face what  I  say  by  stating  that  I  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  character  and  demeanour  of 
the  present  class  of  imdergraduates,  so  that  I 
should  not  be  understood  to  oe  disparaging  them 
for  one  moment;  but  with  that  proviso,  I  do 
think  that  there  is  a  want  of  fibre  in  the  present 
class  of  undergraduates.  I  think  that  athletic 
sports  are  becoming  a  positive  nuisance ;  and  in 
place  of  men  engaging  in  the  true  work  of  the 
tlniversitv,  those  games  and  sports  are  positively 
almost  taking  the  place  of  learning.  Then  I 
think,  to  speak  generally,  you  see  traces  of  that 
in  after-life  in  the  professions,  and  in  public  Ufe, 
and  it  would  be  extremely  important  to  counteract 
that  at  its  source,  hj  the  presence  of  those  in- 
dustrious, hard-working,  and  self-denying  men. 

274.  Have  you  any  tear  of  the  poorer  students 
who  would  come  in  under  this  Bill  being  looked 
down  upon  bjr  the  others? — I  have  no  fear  of 
that ;  there  nught  be  a  fear  of  it,  I  think,  if  they 
were  brought  together  in  a  separate  college  or 
hall ;  but  I  think  that  that  objection  would  not  be 
encountered  by  the  proposal  contained  in  the 
Bill,  because  those  poor  men  who  will  come  in 
under  the  BUI  will  be  chiefly  able  men ;  they  will 
be  men  of  force  of  character ;  they  will  be  able 
to  hold  their  own ;  and  also  (and  that  is  a  good 
side  of  the  undergraduate  character),  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
of  an  exclusive  spirit  amongst  the  imder^radoatea 
at  the  best  colleges  of  the  place ;  I  think  it  is 
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very  much  to  their  honour  that  they  recognise 
the  aristocracy  of  merit  and  ability  and  character. 
I  rely  upon  that,  and  I  should  expect  to  find 
intellectual  superiority  respected,  the  same  as  it 
-was  at  Balliol  when  I  was  there  as  an  undergra- 
duate. I  will  take  that  as  an  example,  because  I 
think  that  we  may  hope  that  those  poorer  men 
may  set  something  of  the  same  advantages  which 
I  and  those  like  myself  experienced  there.  I 
would  say,  in  short,  that  wnat  I  feel  is,  that 
I  owe  everything  that  I  care  most  for  to  Mr. 
Jowett  in  particular,  and  the  other  tutors  of  Balliol 
in  my  time ;  and  secondly,  to  the  society  of  the 
other  undergraduates  amongst  whom  I  lived. 
I  cannot  overstate  the  depth  of  my  feeling  of 
obligation,  and  I  wish  to  see  those  advantages 
not  confined  to  my  own  class,  but  imparted  to  all 
others,  however  poor  or  however  humble  in  birth. 

275.  Have  you  no  fear  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
cipline in  the  University,  in  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  like  this  ? — I  have  not  any  fear ; 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  in  detail  upon  a 

3uestion  which  will  be  dealt  with  better  by  resi- 
ents  who  are  conversant  with  the  matter,  but  I . 
should  be  content  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  able  men  are  the  most  moral 
men ;  and  also,  if  I  were  to  put  it  very  broadly, 
without  pressing  it  in  particular,  I  should  say 
that  stagnation  amounted  to  immorality,  and  that 
intellectual  activity .  practically  amounted  to 
virtue  and  good  morals,  and  that  (which  I  have 
already  referred  to)  I  should  rely  strongly  upon 
the  good  influence  of  this  poorer,  hard-working 
set  of  men. 

276.  Do  you  think  that  the  University  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  changes  provided  for  by 
this  Bill  without  the  interposition  of  Parliament? 
— I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  not,  simply  on 
this  account,  that  what  this  Bill  really  affects  is 
vested  interests;  I  mean  by  that,  the  vested 
interests  of  the  bad  colleges;  and  the  influence  of 
the  bad  colleges  will  be  strongly  urged  to  resist 
any  such  change  being  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity. I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  think 
that  the  result  anticipated  from  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  namely,  that  it  will  have  the 
effect,  probably,  of  emptying  the  bad  colleges^ 
would  be  the  greatest  pubhc  benefit  possible ; 
because,  at  \he  present  time,  you  have  on  the 
one  hand  the  interests  of  those  colleges,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  have  to  sacrifice  and  to  mar 
the  prospects  in  life  of  the  young  men  who  can- 
not get  into  the  better  colleges,  and  are  obliged, 
from  self-imposed,  most  unnecessary,  and  most 
mischievous  University  restrictions,  to  beiake 
themselves  to  those  inferior  colleges. 

277.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  Bill  upon  the  colleges  of  Oxford  ? — 
I  think  that  the  answer  which  1  have  just  given 
would  be  my  answer  to  that  question.  I  should 
anticipate  that  the  bad  colleges  would  be  emptied, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  public  benefit 
to  apply  that  stimulus  to  them ;  because  other- 
wise you  are  sacrificing  the  interests  of  your 
young  men,  whom  it  is  your  first  and  most  sacred 
duty  to  educate  well. 

278.  Mr.  Efferton,']  What  do  you  mean  bjr  bad 
colleges  ? — The  colleges  where  the  education  is 
bad,  owing  to  the  stagnation  or  obstructiveness  of 
their  corporate  spirit. 

279.  Mr.  LoweS]  What  is  the  number  of  the 
clerical  fellows  that  there  are  at  Merton  ? — One 
moiety ;  12  out  of  24. 

280.  Do  you  consider  that  a  good  regulation  ? 
0.130. 


— I  consider  it  most  mischievous,  and  positively 
calculated  to  do  the  greatest  injury  to  the  col- 
leges. 

281.  For  the  reason  which  you  have  already      .  ,      ^^ 
stated?— Yes,  by  the  lunitation  which  it  imposes  ^  ^^^^  '^''7- 
upon  our  freedom  of  choice. 

282.  Has  the  college  made  any  effort  to  get  rid 
of  that  regulation  ?— It  has. 

283.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that? 
—  The  college  desired  to  effect  a  change  in 
its  ordinance  upon  that  subject,  and  they  passed, 
almost  unanimously,  an  ordinance  altering  the 
existing  ordinance,  which  requires  one  moiety 
of  the  fellowships  to  be  clerical  fellowships. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  was  a  doubt  whether, 
in  order  to  effect  that  alteration,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  visi- 
tor, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but,  as 
we  were  making  so  reasonable  a  proposal,  not 
abolishing  the  clerical  restriction  altogether,  but 
reserving  one-third  of  the  number  of  clerical  fel- 
lowships, we  determined  not  to  raise  the  point  of 
construction  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not  to 
go  to  the  visitor ;  and  we  applied  to  the  visitor. 
The  ordinance  was  carried  almost  unanimously ; 
but  the  reply  of  the  archbishop  was  that,  in  tne 
interests  of  the  Church,  he  must  refuse  his  sanc- 
tion to  that  change.  Some  of  us  felt  very  much 
aggrieved  by  that  decision,  because  it  seemed  to 
us  that  the  duty  of  the  visitor,  as  the  supreme 

{guardian  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  col- 
ege,  had  been  made  subordinate  to  the  supposed 
interests  of  his  ecclesiastical  capacity ;  and 
therefore  we  determined  to  try  the  question  of 
right.  We  have  never  admitted  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  the  visitor's  sanction ;  and  we 
determined  to  go  to  the  Privy  Council,  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Uni- 
versity Act  of  1854,  according  to  which  some  of 
us  maintained  that  we  had  the  power  of  altering 
our  ordinance ;  and  when  I  speak  of  my  own  col- 
lege, this  applies  to  all  the  colleges,  or  nearly  all. 
We  contended  that  we  had  the  power  of  altering 
our  ordinance,  with  the  consent  of  the  Queen  in 
Council,  by  a  bare  majority  of  -the  college,  with- 
out requiring  the  sanction  of  the  visitor.  We 
accordingly  presented  a  petition,  at  the  end  of 
last  vear,  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  we  also 
petitioned  that  we  might  be  heard  by  counsel ; 
but  the  reply  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  was,  without 
any  assignment  of  reasons  whatever,  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  was  declined.  Therefore 
we  are  at  present  without  remedy,  except  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

284.  The  question  really  turned  upon  the  va- 
liditv  of  a  certain  ordinance  of  the  Commissioners, 
did  it  not  ? — It  turned  iipon  the  construction  to 
be  put  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  upon  the 
ordinance  of  the  Commissioners.  We  contend 
that  the  clause  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  the 
Commissioners. is  consistent  with  that  view  which 
I  have  already  referred  to,  namely,  that  our  power  . 
of  altering  our  ordinances  is  contained  in  the  40th 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  that 
alone. 

285.  The  40th  section  enacts,  does  it  not,  that 
changes  mav  be  made  by  the  majority  of  the 
college,  with  the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council  ? 
— ^Yes ;  and  we  contend  that  it  would  have  been 
ultra  vires  in  the  Commissioners  to  have  attempted 
to  have  imposed  any  further  restriction. 

286.  When  did  you  receive  this  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council;  do  you  remember? — ^I  think  it 
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287.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  re-open  the 
*  2^r~M  '■****^  ™  **y  '^'^J  f— We  have  not ;  but  we  are 
M  #«iy  %m>j.  ^^^      -^  to  let  the  matter  rest     We  ehali  now 

be  obliged  to  come  to  Parliament. 

288.  It  is  a  point  of  law  of  aome  difficulty,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is  a  point  of  law  of  some  difficulty ;  it 
is  A  question  of  construction ;  and  it  is  a  question 
of  vital  importaaoe  to  the  colleges,  for  it  affects 
lliem  all 

289L  And  the  Privy  Council  would  not  even 
allow  you  to  aigue  it? — They  would  not  even 
allow  us  to  argue  it.  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
add  my  conviction  that  the  visitorehip  of  cot- 
leges,  involving,  as  it  does,  judicial  functions, 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  persons,  or  to  a  tribu- 
nal, competent  to  deal  with  legal  questions* 

290,  What  you  wish  is,  to  strengthen  the  pro* 
fessoriate,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

29L  Is  there  not  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  the  proper  hands  for  appointing  the  pro* 
fessors  ? — The  greatest  possible  difficulty,  because 
there  is  this  oifference  observable  between  the 
choice  of  tutors  and  of  professors  in  the  Univer- 
sity, tliat  the  tutors,  subject  to  what  I  have  already 
stated  about  the  limited  number  of  persons  out 
of  whom  thay  can  be  chosen,  are  well  appointed. 

292.  Who  appoints  them? — The  heads  of  col- 
leges appoint  tlie  tutors. 

293.  And  are  they  uniformly  well  appointed, 
«r  rather  do  not  you  know  of  colleges  which  are 
very  much  injured  by  bad  tutors  being  appointed  ? 
- — I  think  I  have,  perhaps,  hardly  sufficient  know- 
ledge. I  am  indmed  to  think  so ;  but  others  will 
answer  that  question  with  noore  knowledge  than 
I  possess.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  appomtment 
to  professorships,  something  very  different  takes 
place,  because  there  political  considerations  enter, 
and  die  effect  is  that  at  Oxford  we  have  have  no 
confidence  whatever  in  the  appointment  of  most 
of  the  professors. 

2d4.  Their  appointment  beix^  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown? — Yes,  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  as  regards  those  particular  appointments. 

295.  TheUniversity  does  not  regard  the  Crown 
as  a  satisfactory  depository  of  that  power  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  The  interests  of  learning  and  edu- 
cation are  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies 
of  political  party  and  theological  prejudice. 

29d.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  satisfactory 
depository  ? — It  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer, because  different  boards  have  been  sug- 
gested; and  really  the  difficulty  is  so  great  that  I 
am  afraid  I  can  hardly  do  more  than  suggest 
possibly  a  well-constituted  board,  which  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get ;  or  I  think  I  would 
rest  my  answer  upon  this :  I  look  to  the  future ; 
I  look  to  the  time  when  the  University  congrega- 
tion, the  legislative  body,  will  really  represent  Sie 
learning  and  education  of  the  place.  At  pre- 
sent we  consider  tiie  congregation  to  be  very  in- 
adequate indeed,  and  we  have  no  confidence  in 
it 
•  297.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.']  When  you  say 

the   Crown,  you  mean,  do  you  not,  the  prime 
minister  ? — i  es. 

'298.  Mr.  Lowe,']  Has  the  Crown  usually  f^p- 
pointed  the  professors  at  Oxford  ? — The  Crown 
has  not  usually  appointed.  I  should  say  that  the 
Crown  appoints  only  to  a  limited  number  of  pro- 
fessorships, but  I  cannot  speak  witli  accuracy 
iqMm  thfft. 

298L  Mr.  Jloteawt]  When  you  spoke  of  pqli- 


tieal  considerations,  did  you  confine  y<mr  i^ntfk 
to  Crown  appointments,  or  did  you  mean  to  extend 
it  also  to  onier  modes  of  election  in  theUnivernty? 
— I  did  mean  at  the  time  to  oonfioa  it  to  Crown 
appointments  in  particular,  but  the  remark  ap- 
plies even  more  forcibly  to  appointments  by  C<hi- 
Toeation. 

dOO.  Mr.  Lowe."]  The  profeMors  are  appointed 
by  Convocation,  are  tbey  not? — Thatappointanent 
is  the  very  worst  of  all ;  there  is  absolutely 
nothii^  to  be  said  in  favoor  of  it. 

30L  And  it  generally  turns  upon  some  con- 
siderations  very  different  from  those  which  hh 
Juence  the  apoointDient  to  profesoorships  ?— En^ 
tirely.  Consiaerations  political  and  thedogioal ; 
considerations  even  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fiuiily, 
his  Social  recommendations,  and  even  prejudices 
against  intellectual  eminenoeand  foreign  birth* 
i  was  speaking  just  now  of  the  congregation, 
and  I  was  rather  in  a  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing the  question  bow  I  would  wish  to  tee  the 
professors  appointed.  I  was  obliged  to  say  that 
1  txmld  only  suggest  a  very  well-constituted  board, 
which  would  be  very  difficult  to  get,  or  else, 
looking  to  the  future,  an  improvement  in  the 
general  constitution  of  the  congregation  and  of 
Sie  colleges.     I  look  to  tlie  future. 

S02.  ^Hie  fault  that  you  find  wi&  tlie  conCTe- 
ration  is  that  it  does  not  represent  the  reaident 
instruction  of  the  place  ? — It  does  not. 

303.  It  was  intended  to  do  so,  was  it  not?-— 
Yes,  it  was  intended  to  do  so ;  but  instead  of  re- 
pres^iting,  as  all  rational  people  are  agreed  that  it 
ought  to  represent,  the  educational  interest  of  the 
place,  fuid  uiat  alone,  it  includes  diso  what  I  may 
call  the  Con  vocational  element,  which  is  the  very 
worst  of  all,  namely,  the  parochial  clergy  and 
persons  living  within  a  ^ort  distance  of  the 
Univereity.  !•  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  tiie 
interests  of  education,  and  therefore  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  understood  to  imply  any  dispmge- 
ment  to  the  clergy.  I  merely  sav  that  the  paro- 
chial clergy  as  such  have  no  fecial  understandmg 
of  questions  of  education. 

304.  And  that  Convocadonal  element  would 
include  the  chaplains  of  colleges  ? — Yes ;  and  it 
includes  casual  residents,  such  as  the  chief  con- 
stable of  the  county. 

305.  Mr,  Chichester  Fortescue.']  Then  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Oxford  Commiseaonersupon 
lliat  head  was  not  adopted  by  Parliament  ? — It 
was  not. 

306.  Mr.  Lowe.]  Their  recommendation  would 
have  limited  it  to  persons  concerned  witli  the  in- 
struction of  the  University,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 
exactly  so. 

807.  But  it  is  not  so  limited  ? — No. 

308.  Does  it  require  an  A<^  of  Parliament  to 
set  that  system  ^de?- — It  practically  would, 
because  the  University  would  never  do  it  with- 
out 

309.  Besides  the  question  raised  by  the  BiU, 
there  are  two  objects  at  least  whi^  require 
legislation,  one  being  the  ouestion  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  other  nie  question  of  the 
power  of  the  colleges  to  alter  tkeir  ordinances? 
—Yes;  if  I  may  be  allowed  just  to  complete 
what  I  have  said  about  the  mischievous  wondng 
of  the  pres^it  constitution  of  the  congr^alion,  I 
would  say  that  as  soon  as  anything  is  carried 
which  is  not  in  fi&voiur  with  the  iKm-educational 
elements  of  the  place,  they  are  able,  mud  they  do 
in  fact  call  up  country  clergy  and  ethers  living 
within  15  miles  of  Oxford  to  reverse  the  decision 
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of  the  congregation  in  ConToeation»  so  that  the 
whole  thing  is  at  a  deadlock. 

310.  Have  you  anything  more  to  add  on  that 
question? — Nothing  iurther,  except  that  I  look 
ultimately  to  the  vestinff  in  a  retormed  congre- 
gation 01  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  of 
academical  legislation,  and  to  the  deprivation  of 
Convocation  of  all  functions  but  that  of  return- 
ing members  of  Parliament,  and  the  c<mf  erring 
of  degrees. 

311.  Do  you  connder  that  there  is  much  waste 
in  the  present  staff  of  professors  in  soo^e  respects, 
although  not  in  others  ? — I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  speSk  as  to  &at ;  but  my  impression  is»  that 
the  whole  subject  requires  reconsideration,  and 
reconstitution  from  beginning  to  end. 

312.  For  instance,  Uiere  are  five  professors  of 
Divinity,  are  they  not  ?— I  believe  there  are. 

313.  Is  that  number  required? — I  should  think 
that  so  large  a  number  was  not  required* 

314.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.'\  With  regard  to  the 
pass  degree,  the  present  pi^  degree  is  hardly  of 
any  value  at  all,  is  it  V — It  is  almost  of  no  value ; 
I  can  speak  of  ^is  from  having  myself  examined 
in  the  Law  and  History  School,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  miserable* 

315.  Supposing  that  the  ordinary  pass  degree 
were  made  a  guarantee  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
knowledge,  if  it  were  made,  for  instance,  equal  to 
the  pass  decree  at  the  London  UniversiW^  de 
jou  think  uiat  that  would  deter  many  of  the 
class  who  now  generally  take  pass  degrees  from 
gmng  to  Oxford  ? — I  certainly  do  not,  because 
my  conviction  is,  that  if  the  Universities  and  the 
public  schools,  and  otiber  •dK>ols  will  only  do 
their  duty,  parents  will  make  their  sons  come 
up  to  the  mark ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  what- 
•ever. 

316.  Mr.  BnoelV]  I£  I  correctly  understood 
joo,  you  described  the  con^egation  as  ine&Oi- 
tiye,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  you 
used  the  first  person,  **  We  think  "  so  and  so ;  of 
what  class  were  you  speaking  when  you  used  the 
word  "  we  "  ?— I  was  speaking  then  ci  my  Uni- 
versity friends  with  wlKun  I  am  in  constant  com- 
munication at  Oxford  and  in  London. 

317.  You  mean  yourself  and  a  group  o£  Uni* 
versity  friends?— xes. 

318.  You  describe  the  men  who  would  pro- 
bably take  advantage  of  the  proposed  Bill  as 
hard-working,  frugal,  and  seu'-denying  men; 
will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the  grounds 
on  which  you  anticipate  that  men  of  that^  class 
would  take  advaatage  of  the  relaxation  which  is 
proposed  to  be  riven  by  the  Bill?-— Because  I 
have  a  strong  behef  in  the  amount  of  ability  that 
there  is  idl  over  ih^  country,  which  at  present  is 
quenched  and  stunted  by  the  want  of  op{>or- 
tunity,  and  I  am  looking  of  course  to  the  im- 
provements that  will  take  place,  as  I  hope,  with 
regard  to  endowed  schools,  upon  which  the  pre- 
sent Commission  is  sitting;  I  conceive  that  if  the 
endowed  schools  of  the  country  are  made 
thoroughly  efficient,  and  if  those  great  educa- 
tional enoowments  which  are  now  mostly  wasted, 
and  positivdv  mischievous,  are  turtied  to  pur- 
poses of  public  utility,  a  splendid  opening  wUl 
oe  afforded  to  bovs  of  humble  birth,  to  rise  gradu- 
ally from  the  elementary  schools,  throurii  the 
grammar  sdiools,  to  the  Universities;  I  mean 
those  who  have  ability  enough  to  justify  Aeir 
rise  in  life. 

319.  What  do  yon  conceive  would  be  the  con- 
dition as  to  education  of  such  youths  of  ability 
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and  industry  on  matriculating  when  they  have        C.  & 
had  the  advantage  of  those  old  endowments  ? — I     McundeU^ 
should  think,  probably,  judging  from  the  expe-     '   ^^ 
rience  which  we  have  had  so  far,  that  it  would  be  ^  ju|y  x$67. 
backward ;  but,  then,  as  I  set  great  store  upoa  ^ 

those  improvements,  which  one  trusts  wiU  taka 
place  in  the  grammar  sdK)ols  o£  the  country,  X 
do  not  see  why  every  boy  of  ability,  hpwever 
humble  in  birth,  should  not  be  weU  educated, 
and  able,  when  be  goes  up  to  the  University,  to 
profit  almoet  equally  with  others. 

320.  But  if  those  boys  have,  as  possibly  they 
ma^  have,  those  abilities  and  thos^  *advantagee, 
owmg  to  the  wiser  employment  oi  educational 
endowments,  whjr  should  they  not  come  up  to 
eoll^e  in  a  condition  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
colleges  in  the  way  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  ?. 
T— I  tiunk  they  would  do  so,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  will  be  dooe 
effectually  towards  getting  hold  d  this  pooirer 
class  of  students  until  vou  make  suck  a  change 
as  this  Bill  provides  ^r,  along  with  the  other 
Bills  to  which  I  have  referred. 

321.  We  are  assuming  ability,  great  industry, 
frugal  living,  and  great  self-denial,  and  we  are 
assuming  the  advantages  of  those  endowments 
which,  as  you  think,  they  can  use ;  why  shouM 
not  those  men  benefit  by  the  old  colleges,  and 
why  should  they  not  flock  to  the  old  coHeges  in 
the  hope  of  deriving  advantages  from  them,  and 
from  the  scholarships,  and  the  like,  rather  than 
go  to  those  lodgings  where  they  would  have  no 
such  pecuniarv  advantages  ? — My  opinion  is  that 
it  never  will  be  effectually  done  until  a  radical 
change  is  made  ;  until  you  enable  students  to  go 
up  to  the  University  on  a  different  footing  to 
what  they  do  now,  that  is  to  say,  to  go  up 
cheaply,  and  live  as  they  please,  and  so  on,  ray 
opinion  is  that  everything  will  be  done  in  vain. 

322.  You  think  that,  in  spite  of  all  those 
benefits  that  arise  from  the  improvements  which 
are  going  on  in  the  grammar  schools,  there  wiU 
be  still  a  large  residuum  of  men  who  will  come 
to  the  University,  if  the  lodgings  are  open  to 
them,  who  would  not  come  if  they  only  had  the 
opportunity  of  entering  the  colleges,  although 
tnose  colleges  might  open  to  them  scholarships 
and  the  like  ? — I  would  say  so.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  you  are  to  get  these  men,  you  must 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  a  wholly  different 
system. 

323.  Have  you  compared  the  expense  of  a 
college  with  the  expense  of  such  a  lodging  aa 
you  contemplate  ? — ^I  have,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  about  it,  but  I  have 
read  about  it  lately  in  the  report  of  one  of  the 
Oxford  University  committees,  of  which  vc«i 
have  knowledge.  In  the  report,  I  think,  of  Mr.. 
Goldwin  Smidi's  committee  you  have. a  statement 
given  of  the  expenses  of  the  students  in  lodgings 
oompared  with  the  college. 

'  324.  Could  you  supply  the  Cc«nmittee  with 
any  such  information? — ^It  will  be  found  in  that 
report,  and  I  will  furnish  it  to  the  Committee. 

325.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
men  coming  to  the  Universitv  not  of  the  high 
class  whom  jon  describe,  and  whom  one  woiud 
certainly  desire  to  draw  in,  but  rather  men  who 
would  go  to  lodgings  in  order  that  they  might 
have  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  social  life  of  the 
University,  without  the  restraint  imposed  by 
collegiate  discipline? — There  is  that  fear,  but 
I  omiceive  that  it  would  be  in  tiie  power  of  the 
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C.  S.        University  to  make  such  regulations  as  would 
EoundeO,    exclude  such  persons,  if  they  thought  fit, 

Esq.  326.  Could  you  suggest  the  outline  <ir  the 

heads  of  such  regulations  ? — In  this  form,  that  I 

2  July  1867.  suppose  the  machinery  would  be  a  delegacy 
specially  charged  with  the  supervision  of  wose 
unattached  students.  They  would  be  empowered 
to  make  such  regulations  as  they  thought  fit ;  and 
one  of  such  regulations  might  be,  if  it  was  thought 
proper,  to  exclude  rich  men  from  that  privilege. 

327.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other? — I  have 
not  thought  01  any  other ;  I  should  be  satisfied 
to  put  that. 

328.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  any 
regulation  as  to  the  lodging  which  those  men 
ought  to  occupy  ? — Yes ;  there  should  be  »  re- 
striction. 

329.  Speaking  in  a  roi^h  and  general  way, 
could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the 
regulations  which  you  would  make  as  to  lodgings  ? 
—In  general  I  should  say  that  this  delegacy 
would  have  the  charge  of  all  those  lodging ;  it 
would  be  part  of  their  duty  to  license  particular 
houses,  and  at  once  to  withdraw  the  license  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  good  morals  and  discipline, 
and  certain  University  officers  would  be  appointed 
who  would  act  as  University  tutors,  having  the 
moral  charge  and  supervision  of  those  students. 

330.  In  short,  a  kind  of  extended  proctorial 
authority  ? — Yes ;  by  special  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

331.  Do  you  contemplate  any  rules  as  to  meals 
or  places  of  meals,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
analogous  to  dining  in  college  hall  ?  — Look- 
ing at  the  poverty  of  that  class  of  students  who 
would  come,  I  should  be  content  to  let  that  work 
itself  out,  and  the  only  security  that  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  suggest  in  addition,  would  be  a  strict 
censorship  over  the  public-houses  of  the  town. 
But  those  would  be  matters  of  detail  which  resi- 
dents would  be  better  capable  of  dealing  with 
than  myself. 

332.  But  still  you  would  have  that  power  ex- 
ercised ? — Yes  ;  I  would  have  that  power  most 
unquestionably. 

333.  Have  you  considered  what  conditions  you 
would  place  upon  the  lodgers,  as  regards  attend- 
ance at  college  chapel ;  would  vou  propose,  for 
example,  that  the  delegacy  should  name  any  par- 
ticular college  chapel  which  they  should  attend, 
or  anything  of  that  sort? — That,  I  think,  might 
be  provided  for,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  a  ser- 
vice at  St.  Mary's,  at  the  University  church ;  a 
morning  service  being  conducted  for  such  of  these 
students  as  might  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  As  re^rds  Dissenters,  the 
provision  for  religious  worship  would  be  made  by 
their  own  ministers. 

334.  Would  you  make  any  provision  for  the 
keeping  of  terms  by  those  men? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

335.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  contains  no  suchprovision ? — I  am  gene- 
rally aware  that  the  Bill  does  not  enter  into 
details ;  but  it  would  be  filled  up,  I  imagine,  by 
regulations  to  be  made. 

336.  Have  you  thought  how  the  keeping  of 
terms  could  be  worked  out? — I  have  not  thought 
of  that. 

337.  Do  you  think  that  the  professorial  staff 
at  Oxford,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  such  as 
would  give  those  men  a  good  University  educa- 
tion ?— I  should  say  certeinly  not ;  it  is  inade- 
quate, and  it  is  insufficient  altogether  at  present 


338.  Would  you  strengthen  the  staff  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  it?— Yes;  I  should  wish  to  see 
the  whole  professoriate  of  Oxford  reconstituted 
from  beginning  to  end  in  the  best  possible  form, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  best  possible  University 
instruction. 

339.  From  whence  would  you  get  the  funds 
for  that  extension  of  the  professorial  staff? — I 
should  apply  the  college  revenues  as  far  as  might 
be  necessary. 

340.  Would  you  direct  the  remodelling  of  the 
professorial  stafl^'to  the  waists  of  the  present  under- 
graduates, or  to  the  wants  of  all  the  men  whom 

!rou  suppose  would  be  collected  together  in  those 
odgings  and  not  having  the  advantage  of  a  col- 
legiate training  ? — I  should  get  the  very  best  men 
I  could,  and  be  sure  that  that  would  answer  every 
purpose. 

341.  But  would  it  be  vour  chief  aim,  in  re- 
modelling the  staff,  to  supplement  the  teaching  by 
the  tutors  of  the  colleges,  or  to  give  the  men  in 
lodgings  the  necessary  University  training? — I 
think  the  latter. 

342.  Mr.  Selwyn.']  How  loi^  have  you  ceased 
to  be  resident  at  Oxford  ? — I  have  not  been  re- 
sident for  15  years,  but  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  constantiy  going  down  there. 

343.  You  have  spoken  of  the  increase  of  the 
revenues  of  the  colleges ;  that  has  mainly  risen, 
has  it  not,  from  their  getting  rid  of  the  system  of 
letting  the  lands  upon  fines  and  renewable  leases? 
— ^  jl  es. 

344.  Some  of  the  colleges  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
enable  them  to  borrow  money  to  accomplish  that 
object,  have  they  not? — Yes. 

345.  And  others  have  made  considerable  sacri- 
fices to  accomplish  the  same  object? — Yes. 

346.  And  that  has  now  been  very  nearly  ac- 
complished?— ^Yes,  it  is  going  on  very  rapidly. 

347.  I  think  almost  all  the  leases  have  run  out  ? 
— That  is  my  impression  ;  that  is  so  in  my  own 
college. 

348.  They  were  formerly  renewable  every 
seven  yean*  with  a  fine  ? — Yes. 

349.  That  practice  has  now  very  nearly  ceased  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  that  from  personal  knowledge, 
but  I  believe  the  system  is  in  active  operation. 

350.  When  that  has  come  to  an  end  you  would 
have  only  to  expect  the  ordinary  increase  in  the 
value  of  landed  property  ? — Yes.  But  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  at  present  considerable 
sums  are  frequentiy  diverted  to  non-educational 
objects,  such  as  the  purchase  and  augmentation 
of  college  benefices,  and  so  on. 

351.  With  respect  to  fellowships,  you  propose, 
as  I  understand,  to  abolish  what  you  term  sine- 
cure fellowships  altogether  ? — Not  altogether.  I 
spoke  of  introducing  the  terminable  principle ; 
1  would  abolish  them  altogether  as  ireeholds, 
such  as  the  one  which  I  mvself  hold. 

352.  In  many  colleges  they  are  terminable,  are 
they  not? — Not  as  such,  I  think. 

353.  The  change  that  you  propose  would  be 
very  greatly  altering  the  prize  of  fellowships, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  it  would  alter  it  unques- 
tionably ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  afifect 
the  value. 

354.  At  present  it  is  a  great  prize,  is  it  not,  to 
a  man  going  to  the  Bar  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
hold  a  fellowship  ? — ^Yes,  but  that,  after  all,  is  of 
secondary  importance,  compared  with  the  inte- 
rests of  education  and  learning,  which  are  the 
primary  and  proper  objects  of  a  college. 

355.  But 
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355.  But  you  propose  either  to  make  them 
terminable  or  else  to  abolish  them  altogether  ? — 
I  should  prefer  to  make  them  terminable ;  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  abolish  them  absolutely. 

356.  You  would  make  them  for  a  term  of 
years  ?— Yes,  say  for  7  or  10  years. 

357.  During  that  time  would  you  make  it 
compulsory  that  the  fellows  should  take  part  in 
the  education  of  the  college  ? — I  should  rather  do 
this :  I  should  wish  to  reauce  those  sinecure  fel- 
lowships to  the  minimum^  and  I  should  wish  also 
to  bring  about  the  employment  of  the  ^eatest 
number  of  fellows  in  tne  work  of  education.  I 
conceiye  that  that  is  what  we  ought  to  look  to  do, 
for  if  we  had  our  field  of  students  enlarged  there 
would  bo  a  greater  demand  upon  us  both  m  respect 
of  professors  and  sub-professors^and  college  tutors. 
There  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  educational 
purposes,  and  I  should  hope  that  a  few  years  hence 
a  sinecure  fellow  like  myself  ought  scarcely  to  be 
in  existence. 

358.  But  at  the  same  time  you  desire  to  bring 
to  Oxford  the  best  men  who  are  afterwards  going 
into  professions  other  than  the  Church  ? — Yes. 

359.  Does  not  this  great  diflSculty  occur  to  you, 
that  you  are  taking  away  from  tncm  their  prin- 
cipal prize  ? — I  did  not  intend  to  express  myself 
in  favour  of  abolishing  those  sinecure  fellowships 
altogether.  I  only  say  that  the  first  consideration 
should  be  the  reauirements  of  education,  and  I 
would  sacrifice  and  make  everything  subordinate 
to  that ;  then,  when  I  had  satisfied  that,  I  would 
allow  a  certain  number  of  sinecure  fellowships  to 
be  held  out  as  prizes,  as  entrunces  upon  life,  but 
I  would  make  tnem  terminable. 

360.  You  spoke  about  the  age  at  which  young 
men  were  to  go  to  the  University,  ana  you" 
referred  particularly  to  Owen's  College,  can  you 
tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  age  which  is 
limited  at  Owen's  College  ? — My  impression  is 
that  the  degree  is  taken  on  the  average  at  18  or 
19,  and  I  think  that  the  average  age  of  entrance 
is  about  17j. 

361.  You  mean  that  they  may  not  remain 
there  after  the  age  of  19  years  ? — i  es,  or  rather 
that,  as  a  rule,  tney  do  not 

362.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  even  that 
was  objected  to  by  the  parents  of  the  class  from 
which  the  students  generally  come  ? — So  I  have 
understood,  that  they  rather  grudged  it. 

363.  They  object  to  their  remaining  under  that 
system  of  education,  even  up  to  the  age  of  19 
years  ? — So  I  believe. 

364.  Do  you  propose  to  make  that  or  anything 
like  that  compulsory  upon  the  University? — 1 
would  not  propose  to  mAe  anything  compulsory, 
but  I  would  give  greater  facilities ;  I  do  not  see 
why,  for  itistance,  the  University  course  should  not 
be  shortened  with  a  view  to  meet  the  case  of  that 
class  of  students,  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  see 
why  a  man  coming  from  the  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial classes  to  the  University  should  not  be 
carrying  on  his  work  all  the  year  through,  and 
why  any  such  man  who  desired  the  benefits  of 
high  education  should  not  come  up  and  be  able 
to  go  through  his  course  in  one  year ;  it  would 
not  be  the  best  thing,  and  it  is  not  what  I  would 
desire  for  those  who  have  the  means  of  getting 
a  better  education,  but  the  great  thing  is  to  get 
those  men  and  give  them  the  best  education  you 
can. 

365.  Do  you  think  that  any  young  man  of  the 
age  of  19  years  would  have  a  good  chance  to 
attain  the  present  standard   of  the  University 
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honours  of  examination? — We  can  but  try.     If        C.  S. 
we  look  at  the  Scotch  Universities,  we  see  what      JRoundeil, 
the  students  do  there  under  great  disadvantages.  Esq* 

366.  But  at  present  it  is  perfectly  open,  is  it       ."J — g- 
not,  to  anyone  to  come,  at  whatever  age  ne  thinks  *  •'^^  I007. 
fit  ? — Yes ;  and  I  would  not  impose  any  restric- 
tion ;  I  would  let  it  be  governed  by  the  custom 

which  would  establish  itself. 

367.  You  say  that  at  present  the  course  of  edu- 
cation only  goes  on  for  half  the  year  ? — Yes. 

368.  During  the  other  half  of  the  year  the 
University  is  almost  a  desert  ? — Yes  ;  out  I  do 
not  see  why  there  should  not  be  a  supplementary 
staff  of  professors  and  teachers  of  the  University 
and  colleges  provided  out  of  the  large  staff  of 
available  fellows. 

369.  Instead  of  the  University  being  a  desert 
after  the  month  of  June  ? — Yes. 

370.  With  resnect  to  scholarships,  you  have 
said  that  the  scholarships  are  limited,  if  I  under- 
stood you,  to  a  privileged  class  and  a  privileged 
church? — I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that.  When 
I  spoke  of  a  privileged  class  and  a  privileged 
church,  I  said  tnat  in  connexion  with  the  fact  tnat 
those  who  at  present  resort  to  the  University  be- 
long to  that  class  and  that  church. 

371.  Are  not  all  the  scholarships  of  the  Uni- 
versity open  to  every  class  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

372.  And  every  degree?— Yes;  except  the 
M.  A.  degree. 

373.  But  does  it  apply  to  scholarships  at  all  ? — 
It  does  not  apply  to  scholarships. 

374.  Does  it  apply  to  any  single  educational 
advantage  connected  with  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities ? — It  applies  to  the  fellowships,  of  course, 
and  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Oxford. 

375.  But  not  to  Cambridge  ? — At  Cambridge 
it  is  merely  a  titular  degree  to  all  but  churchmen, 
and  theremre  a  Dissenter  has  no  part  in  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  place. 

376.-  That  is  to  say,  a  Dissenter,  three  years 
after  he  has  left  the  University,  cannot  come  there 
and  vote,  unless  he  says  he  is  bondjide  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes. 

377.  But  he  has  every  other  advantage? — No ; 
he  can  have  no  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
Cjclucation  of  the  place. 

378.  But  all  the  scholarships,  and  every  prize 
which  is  open  to  a  man  during  his  career  in  the 
University,  is  free  to  every  class  and  every  creed? 
— Every  prize  but  the  highest  one,  a  fellowship, 
which  is  tne  greatest  of  all. 

379.  Which  he  gets  after  he  has  taken  his 
degree  ? — Which  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
distinction  in  the  University,  as  the  greatest 
prize,  and  as  the  crown  of  the  whole  academical 
course. 

380.  With  respect  to  those  scholarships,  you 
have  spoken  of  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
endowed  schools ;  do  not  you  anticipate  similar 
advantages  from  the  middle-class  scnools  which 
have  been  recently  established,  such  as  the  one 
which  has  been  established  in  Surrey? — Yes, 
certainly. 

381.  Any  person  educated  either  at  one  of 
those  endowed  schools,  or  at  one  of  those  middle- 
class  schools,  would  be  competent  to  get  any  one 
of  those  400  scholarships? — Yes. 

382.  Whatever  his  creed  was,  or  whatever 
class  he  belonged  to? — Certainly,  as  regards 
scholarships. 

.  383.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  youth  edu- 
cated in  a  middle-class   school   at   Cranley,  in 
Surrey,  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  would  he  not 
c  3  be 
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CLISk        be  eligible  for  any  one  of  thoee  400  schcdarships? 

JBfcMwrfdf,    — He  would  be  eligible ;  but  against  that  would  be 

£<'^         what  I  have  alrea<fy  stated,  the  predominant  clae* 

'  aical  character  of  the  studies  of  the  University, 

ft  JWy  1^7*,  ijg^j  ^g  general  indisposition  of  the  class  to  which 

I  suppose  those  boys  belong,  to  go  up  to  the 

University,  which  they  identify  with  the  upper 

class,  and  with  the  Established  Church. 

384.  As  I  understand  it,  you.  propose  to  cor- 
rect those  evils  by  creating  a  new  class,  who  ar^ 
to  be  the  diildrcn  of  poor  men  ? — I  do  not  wish 
to  create  any  new  cli»s;  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
any  distinction.  I  would  wish  to  see  those  poor 
men  come  to  the  colleges,  which  would  be  by  far 
the  best,  but  I  want  mem  to  have  firee  trade  in 
the  matter.  Let  them  go  where  they  can  get  the 
dieapest  education  within  their  opportunity. 

385.  I  understood  you  to  say,,  m  answer  to 
Mr.  Powell,  the  Honourable  Member  for  Cam* 
bridge,  sometUag  just  the  opposite  to  free  trade^ 
that  yon  would  only  allow  the  sons  of  poor  people 
to  live  in  those  lodgings? — I  did  say>  in  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  the  abases  w;hich  might  arise 
from  rich  men  availing  themselves  of  this  permis- 
mon,  and  usin^  it  as  an  opportunity  for  laxity  of 
morals,  that  it  would  be  competent  to  t^ 
University,  if  tliey  thought  fit  (out  I  did  not 
express  an  opinion  myself,  to  exclude  the  richer 
men,  in  the  interests  of  the  poorer  men  and  the 
general  morality  of  the  place. 

38^.  You  thmk  t^t  that  exclusion,  if  posnble, 
would  be  very  important? — It  might  be  imr 
portant. 

387..  Do  yon  think  it  is  possible  to  make  any 
such  distinction ;  what-  kind  of  examination  would 
you  suggest  as  to  the  means  of  a  young  man  of 
16  or  17  at  his  coming  up  to  the  University  ? — I 
should  have  tkeu^bt  tiiat  that  was  a  m^ere  quee<- 
tion  of  detail,  which  could  have  been  casilr  pro* 
vided  for  by  the  University  regulations  if  fliey 
thought  fit.     I  am  not  contending  for  it.  * 

388.  But  that  really  lies  ai  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter,  because  either  you  must  have  suck 
exclusion,  or  eke  you  must  admit  everyone  ?— 
Tken  I  would  say,  that  if  you  find  it  necessary  to 
have  exchmon,  by  aU  means  have  it,  and  I  wuuU 
trust  to  the  University  providing  for  that  excht- 
ston  without  any  difficulty  at  all,  as  it  seems  to 
me. 

3S9.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  eitiier 
the  young  men  or  the  friends  or  relations  of  young 
men  of  that  a^e  ? — I  should  certainly  think  it  was 
perfectly  possible  to  efiect  the  main  object  of  ex- 
eluding  the  ric^r  men,  if  it  were  thought  fit^  upon 
which  I  offer  no  opinion  ;  I  should  say  the  thing 
could  be  done,  but  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of 
detail ;  it  would  not  be  for  an  invidious  purpose. 
Eke  shutting  a  man  out  of  a  fellowship  because 
he  is  rich.  It  would  be  an  enfranchising,  not  a 
disfranchising  provision.. 

390.  Supposing  even  diat  it  were  possible  to 
estaUish  such  a  rule^  or  you  were  -  to  lay  down 
the  rule  thdt  a  man  whose  father  had  500  /.  a  year, 
or  1,000/.  a  year,  or  any  other  sum,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  live  in  lod^ngs,  cb  you  think  tliat 
such  a  rule  could  be  raamtsuned  for  a  year  ? — I 
should  rather  have  suggested,  if  the  necessity 
arose,  such  a  rule  as  that  only  poor  men,  men  of 
decidedly  humble  origin,  should  come  under  the 
operntion  of  this  Bill. 

391.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  give 
rise  to  still  greater  objection,  and  that  they  would 
object  to  be  tidceted  aa  poor  men  ? — Of  course  I 


am  aware  that  that  would  be  a  thing  whidi  would 
have  to  be  guarded  gainst ;  but  I  do  not  antici^ 
pate  any  practical  dmcvltj  myself. 

392.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would 
very  much  object  to  putting  them  into  one  hall 
or  i»ne  college  by  themsdves  on  that  very  gronnd ; 
but  would  not  you  be  doing,  in  substance,  the 
same  thing  if  you  said  that  no  one  diould  belong 
to  this  new  class  unless  he  made  a  declarttion  of 
poverty,  or  something  equivalent  to  it?— Iihonld 
not  think  so  myselfl  I  can  see  a  distinct  differ^ 
enee  between  putting  them  all  into  one  college 
or  hall,  and  allowing  tiiem  to  cone  in  in  this  way, 
with  such  a  rule  aa  I  suggest. 

393.  You  have  said  t^  the  athlelk  sports  ure 
a  positive  nuisance ;  do  you  prraose  to  put  them 
ddwu  by  Act  of  Parliament  r — No,  I  was  bpetk- 
inff  dien  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  place,  and 
I  hope  I  am  entitled  to  sj^ak  about  that,  heeaaae 
I  was  myself  in  the  Umverdty  Eleven,  so  tliat 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  on  that  pmot; 
and  I  must  say,  that  in  spite  of  my  own  natural 
prepossessions  tdiat  way,  I  do  lament  most  deeply 
what  I  take  to  be  (which  we  see  not  only  in  the 
Universities,  b«t  at  schools  and  elsewhere)  AIs 
giving  over  of  people's  minds  to  this  idolatry  of 
of  a&letidsa.  It  ia  one  of  tiie  greatest  mis- 
dhiels  of  the  day, 

394.  You  have  not  found  your  futmre  career 
impeded  by  your  having  been  in  the  University 
Eleven  ? — Mo ;:  but  I  took  care,  in  my  last  year 
at  Oxford,  to  give  up  playing;  I  only  played  in 
my  first  two  years. 

395.  Then  youhacve  notfonnd  that  to  interfere 
with  your  future  career  ? — Simply  because  I  gave 
it  m> ;  I  never  did  idlow  it  to  interfere  with  my 
work. 

396.  But  if  yen  do  not  suppose  to  put  it  dowa 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  it  is  likely  to  oontinne,  ie  it  not?— Tken 
I  would  venture  to  say  thai  tibe  eUef  fdnctaoa  of 
the  University  is  to  set  right  tjie  public  tone 
in  those  respects,  and  that  is  what  I  look  to. 

397.  Still  it  ie  {mbable  that  it  will  contiane 
for  some  length  of  time  ? — I  fear  it  wiU. 

398.  If  it  should  continue,  do  not  you  think  it 
very  likely  that  acertain  class  of  SMn,  ridi  or  poor 
■sen,  UMy  be  attracted  to  the  Universities  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  those  spdrts;  and,  in  addition  to 
those  sports,,  for  the  sake  of  the  hunting  at  Ox* 
ford  and  the  nei^boui^ood  of  Cambridge,  at 
Newmarket? — If  so,  I  should  most  strongly  de- 
precate it  I  would  far  sooner  see  them  keep 
away. 

399;  Is  it  not  very  likely,  if  yoa  removed  the 
restraints  of  college  discipline^  you  wonW  be 
ofiering  great  inducements  of  that  sort  to  8a<^ 
pec^le  to  eome  there'/ — I  do  not  propose  to  r^ 
move  the  restraints  of  ccAlege  discipline ;  I  should 
rather  expect  to  see  them  increased. 

400.  ^t  this  new  class  would  be  entirely  free, 
would  they  not,  from  coU^e  disdpline  ?— Yes, 
from  college  diacipline,  but  not  from  University 
discipline.  ^  . 

401.  If  you  remove  them  from  college  disci- 
pline, A)  not  you  think  there  is  great  risk  of  f^ 
sons  coming  there  into  this  new  class,  and  living 
in  lodgings  merely  because  they  will  be  b^ 
fit)m  that  surveiUaace  which  is  exercised  at  coir 
lege  ?— If  that  was  found  to  be  the  resul^  1 
should  think  that  a  case  had  arisen  for  making 
such  a  rule  as  would  exclude  them  from  privileges 
of  this  sort 

40SL  You  would  put  down  athletic  sports,  ss 
^  ftr 
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fmr  as  you  oouId»  otherwise  tkan  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — I  woold  merely  prevent  the  abus^  of  this 
Bill,  and  I  would  prerent  its  being  abused  by 
means  df  University  regulations.  In  oiii&r  re- 
spect, I  would  look  to  a  return  to  a  more  rational 
name  of  mind,  and  to  learning  and  education  re- 
suming their  proper  sway  in  the  places  specially 
dedicated  to  those  great  national  objects. 

403.  Bo  yon  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
cme  system  of  discipline  for  those  who  are  in  lodg- 
ings, and  another  for  those  who  are  in  college  ? 
— ^  should  hope  to  see  the  college  system  very 
mndi  benefited,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  tlie 
example  of  those  more  industrious  students. 

404.  My  fear  is  that  you  would  have  a  class  of 
less  industrioiu  students,  who  would  be  free  from 
the  regulations  which  now  exist  in  colleges,  who 
would  live  in  lod^ngs  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
Newmarket  and  himting? — With  reference  to 
that,  I  would  say  this :  mat  first  of  all,  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  expressing  myself*,  I  contemplsUe  no 
relaxation  whatever  of  the  discipline,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  strictest  discipline  being  en£:n-ced  by 
the  University  authorities  with  reference  to  those 
men ;  therefoie,  what  I  contemplate  in  exempt- 
ing any  from  college  discipline  is  this,  their  bemg 
brought  under  a  sdll  stricter  system  ;  because  it 
is  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  imagine,  that 
when  you  get  a  man  into  a  college  you  have  got 
him  sulgect  to  good  discipline. 

405.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  University 
authorities  have  been  greatly  exerting  themselves 
lately  to  put  down  abuses  such  as  those  you  have 
described ;  and  that  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  use  the  influence  of  the  college  authorities  fear, 
that  purpose  ? — I  have  no  knowkdge  of  that. 

406.  Mr.  Chichester  FortescueJ]  Is  it  the  case 
that,  taking  other  countries  into  conaderation, 
there  is  anything  unusual  or  untried  in  the  sys- 
tem of  non-cdk^iate  students  of  Universities  ? — 
I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  system,  or, 
rather,  I  have  only  the  most  general  knowledge 
of  the  system  of  foreign  Universities. 

407.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  Germany,  and 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  the  system  of  non-col- 
legiate students  has  long  been  in  practice? — 
Yes. 

408.  And  that  then  the  supposed  difficulties 
have  therefore  been  overcome? — So  I  have 
always  understood. 

409.  And,  in  fact,  the  English  University  sys- 
tem is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule? — 
Quite  sa 

410.  Chairman.']  Once  the  Engli^  University 
system  was  under  the  same  rule,>was  it  not? — 
Yes.   ' 

411.  Mr.  Seltm/n.']  Upon  the  point  of  law 
which  you  referred  to,  will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  extent  to  which  you  propose  to  carry 
the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  fellows ;  do  you 
jxropose  that  they  should'^have  the  power  of  aher- 
mg  any  of  the  {Hirposes  for  which  all  the  endow- 
ments were  given  at  the  will  of  the  majority, 
without  consmtmg  the  will  of  the  founder  or  any 
one  else  ? — I  propose  that,  as  r^ards  the  Uni- 
versity Act  of^  1854,  it  should  stand  upon  the 
40th  section  of  that  Act,  which  empowers  the 
muority  of  the  fellows  of  a  college  to  alter  their 
onuimnces  with  the  consent  of  the  Queen  in 
Council ;  and  it  seems  to  me  (and  I  have  thought 
a  great  deal  about  it)  that  the  requirement  of  the 
consent  of  the  Queen  in  Council  is  quite  a  suffi- 
cient ^arantee  against  any  abnse  of  that  power ; 
and  of  course  that  would  apply  with  reference  to 

aim 


the  other  part  of  your  question;  it  wmild  amDly        C  & 
to  all  ordinances  made  under  the  authority  of  that     ilwiirfcff, 
Act  of  Parliament  by  the  Commissioners  who        ^Hh 
were  the  creature  of  that  Act  of  Parliament 

412.  You  propose  to  have  an  unHmited  pofwer  ^^^'^^* 
of  altering  any  of  those  ordinances,  without  ns- 

ference  to  the  wiUs  of  ibe  founders,  subject  only 
to  the  restriction  of  getting  the  consent  of  the 
Queen  in  Council  ? — i  should  look  at  the  consent 
of  the  Queen  in  Council  to  be«n  ample  guarantee 
against  the  abuse  of  that  power. 

413.  Sir  Michael  H^  Beach.]  You  stated,  did 
you  not,  that  it  would  be  an  evSL  if  those  poorer 
classes  were  brought  together  with  the  richer 
ones  into  colleges,  because  they  wemld  be  looked 
down  upon  by  the  richer  classes? — I  did  not 
quite  mean  that ;  what  I  wished  to  express  was 
this :  I  wished  to  say  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
an  evil  to  bring  those  poor  men  by  themselves 
into  one  separate  college ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
were  to  erect  a  poor  couege  Tor  the  reception  of 
poormen,  because  I  conceive  that  nothing  is  more 
mischievous  than  to  give  any  class  character 
whatever,  of  any  sort  whatever,  to  any  one  parti- 
cular college. 

414..  Then  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
an  evil  to  bnng  the  poorer  men  into  college  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

415.  Are  you  acquainted  with  s(»ne  of  the 
Bible  clerks  at  Merton  ? — Yes. 

416.  Are  there  jnany  of  them  ?— There  are  two. 

417.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  college 
where  undergraduates  of  that  class  are  more  in 
number? — I  suppose  that  it  is  so  at  Queen's,  and 
also  at  Christ  Ohurch,  unless  th^  have  been 
altered ;  but  1  have  only  a  general  knowledge 
upon  the  subject. 

418.  You  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  ex- 
amination is  at  those  collies  where  that  class  is 
more  in  number? — No,  I  do  not;  at  my  own  col- 
lege they  are  so  few  in  mmiber.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  under- 
graduates in  general  for  the  way  in  which  they 
treat  those  poorer  men,  which  is  very  much  to 
their  credit 

419.  Do  not  you  think  that  where  poorer  men 
and  richer  men  are  put  together  the  example  is 
more  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  rich,  inducing 
the  poorer  men  to  spend  more  money  than  they 
may  be  able  to  afford,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  richer  class? — Certainly;  but  then  I  meet 
that  by  contemplating  an  infusion  into  Oxford  of 
a  large  niunher  of  those  men,  who  would  be  able 
to  hold  their  own ;  it  would  not  be  a  question  of 
one  or  two  men  here  and  there,  who  would  be 
overborne  by  the  tone  of  the  higher  class  to  which 
vou  refer,  but  it  would  be  the  importation  of  a 
large  number  of  those  men  who  by  their  ability 
and  by  their  character  would  be  able  to  hold  their 
own. 

420.  But  by  the  very  fact  that  those  men  are 
not  in  a  separate  college,  but  are  scattered  all 
over  the  town,  tliey  cannot  form  a  distinct  body 
from  the  rest  ? — I  should  expect,  from  analogy  of 
the  coU^es,  that  those  students  would  form  a 
sodety  of  their  own.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  would  be  chiefly  men  of  abihty  and  cha- 
racter, and  I  expect  they  would  form  a  society  of 
their  own ;  I  do  not  mean  merely  between  them- 
selves ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  owing  to  that 
good  feeling  which  I  have  observed  in  the  Univer- 
sity, as  it  is,  there  would  be  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  them  and  the  men  of  ability  in  the 
colleges;  I  should  expect  that  that  would  be 
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common  ground ;  I  should  have  no  fear  on  that 
point. 

421.  You  think  that  they  would  form  them- 
selves into  a  separate  body  as  a  society  ?— No, 
not  as  a  separate  body.  I  think  that  they  would 
form  a  society  with  the  men  of  ability  of  the 
place,  whether  they  were  poor  or  whether  they 
were  rich. 

422.  With  regard  to  the  tutorships,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  it  was  a  great  evil  now-a- 
days  in  particular  that  the  tutors  were  so  young? 
— Yes. 

423.  And  that  there  were  not  enough  of  them 
in  the  small  colleges  to  teach  the  varied  subjects 
of  which   education   now   consists  ? — Precisely 


so. 


424.  But  you  also  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  colleges  were  so  much  increas- 
ing that  at  your  own  college  they  have  rais^ 
the  number  of  fellowships  to  the  number  of  24, 
at  which  they  were  fixed  before  the  ordinance  ? 
-Yes. 

425.  Why,  instead  of  raising  the  number  of 
fellowships,  should  not  they  have  increased  the 
number  of  tutors  ? — Because  in  a  small  college 
like  ours,  with  60  undergraduates,  we  should 
have  worked  with  the  greatest  jpossible  waste. 
For  instance,  we  might  have  appointed  a  tutor  in 
history,  and  we  might  have  appointed  a  tutor  in 
natural  science ;  but  what  would  have  been  the 
result  ?  He  would  hav«  lectured  to  three  or  four 
men.  He  would  have  been  absolutely  wasted ; 
and  that  is  the  vice  of  the  purely  collegiate  sys- 
tem. 

426.  Did  you  not  state  that  there  was  a  want 
of  tutors  in  those  varied  subjects  in  the  smaller 
colleges  ?— Yes ;  and  for  the  reason  I  mentioned, 
that  you  cannot  expect  a  man  to  lecture  to  classes 
of  three  or  four,  when  they  could  lecture  equally 
well  to  thirty. 

427.  Did  vou  hear  what  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
said  with  reference  to  Oxford,  as  to  raising  the 
standard  of  the  pass  examination  in  natural 
science,  so  as  to  make  it  a  separate  examination 
which  might  confer  a  degree  without  any  final 
classical  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  I  heard 
him  say  that  particularly. 

428.  Would  it  be  your  own  opinion,  with  re- 
gard to  the  School  of  Law  and  Modem  History, 
that  it  might  be  raised  to  a  standard  sufficient 
to  confer  a  degree  without  any  final  classical  pass 
examination  ? — If  you  mean  whether  the  pass- 
men in  Law  and  History  School  could  be 
subjected  to  such  an  examination  that  it  would 
suffice  for  the  final  school,  I  feel  a  difficulty  in 
answering  the  (question,  because  I  have  a  very 
strong  recollection  of  the  utter  good-for-nothinc- 
ness  of  passmen  in  general  who  came  before  me  m 
that  school ;  so  that  really  it  is  an  effort  of  thought 
to  consider  whether  those  men  would  be  capable 
of  very  much  more ;  but  I  would  say  these  two 
things ;  first  of  all,  that  the  present  pass  exami- 
nation in  that  school  is  absolutely  worthless,  and, 
secondly,  that  you  probably  might  have  a  third 
class.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  I  feel  a 
hesitation  in  saying  whether  you  could  raise  the 
general  standard  so  high.  I  think  I  would 
rather  say  this,  that  my  impression  is,  that  the 
passmen  of  the  University  are  so  utterly  miser- 
able, that  really  one  has  to  contemplate  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  thin^. 

429.  Your  objection,  I  take  it,  is  rather  as  to 
the  possibility  of  raising  the  standard  ? — ^Yes. 

430    I  am  rather  asking  your  opinion  as  to  the 


advisability  of  doing  so,  whether  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  tlung  to  make  the  final  exami- 
nation consist  of  one  school  only,  instead  of  two 
as  it  does  at  present^  with  regard  to  passmen  ? — 
I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  subject  always  to  the  * 
greater  experience,  which  I  have  not  got,  of  those 
who  have  had  more  to  do  than  I  have  had  with 
the  race  of  passmen. 

431.  Mr.  AclandJ]  Would  not  your  answer  on 
that  question  depend  upon  the  previous  question, 
whether  the  examination  in  moderations  came  to 
an  adequate  standard  of  classics  and  mathematics? 
— That  would  open  up  the  whole  thing ;  I  take 
it  that  if  you  wish  to  elevate  your  passmen  you 
must  reconsider  the  whole  subiect. 

432.  Mr.  Beresfurd  Hope.]  You  have  just 
raised  the  question  of  the  age  at  which  young 
men  go  to  the  University ;  you  have  quoted  the 
case  of  Owen's  College,  at  Manchester,  and  you 
alluded  incidentally  to  the  Scotch  Univerfflties ; 
has  it  struck  you  that  the  public  schools  of  the 
country,  both  those  of  old  foundation  and  those 
like  Cheltenham,  or  University  College,  LondoD, 
which  have  subsequently  been  founded,  have 
stepped  into  that  void  ? — Undoubtedly  I  eliould 
suppose  so,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  I  should  also 
say  that  the  schools  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great 
transgressors  in  that  respect ;  the  boys  leave 
school  now  too  late. 

433.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  such  a  thorough  revision  in  tne  existing 
state  of  things  as  to  retrograde  the  Universities 
into  the  position  of  a  sort  of  upper  public  school  ? 
— That  IS  not  at  all  what  I  have  ever  contem- 
plated. 

434.  Would  not  your  evidence  rather  lead  one 
to  that  impression? — Then  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  saying  distinctly,  that  I  did  not 
intend  that  in  the  very  least  degree.  I  contem- 
plate rather  maintaining,  and  not  only  main- 
taining but  raising,  the  standard  of  University 
education. 

435.  You  do  not  think  then  that  the  supposed 
evil  of  the  secondary  professions  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  University  education  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  because,  in  fact,  the  public  schools  of 
new  as  well  as  of  ancient  foundation  have  stepped 
into  the  position  which  the  Universities  filled  in 
the  17th  century,  whilst  the  Universities  have 
taken  another  line  ? — I  think  that  that  may  be  so 
to  some  extent,  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  Universities  exercise  over  a  man  an  in- 
fluence and  a  power  amounting  to  a  difference  in 
kind,  altogether  incommensurable  with  the  influ- 
ence of  any  new  school. 

436.  Y^ou  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  in  the 
17th  century  undergraduates  ^ere  birched? — 
Yes. 

437.  Which  can  hardly  be  the  case  now  in 
this  athletic  age? — No ;  we  have  got  beyond  that. 

438.  That  proves,  does  it  not,  the  point  that 
the  supposed  void  of  a  place  of  superior  edu- 
cation for  youths  who  are  not  boys  and  hardly 
vet  men,*has  been  supplied  a/tti7td«  ? — I  should 
nesitate  to  say  that,  because  I  conceive  that  there 
is  the  widest  possible  difference  between  the  in- 
fluence exercised  upon  a  boy  of  ability  in  the  last 
vear  or  two  that  he  is  at  school  and  an  average 
Doy ;  what  we  commonly  call  a  fifth  form  boy. 
He  goes  away  with,  I  am  afraid,  very  little  to 
show,  with  but  a  very  insufficient  education,  aud, 
therefore,  I  should  think  that  with  regard  to 
those  persons  the  void  was  not  supplied. 

439.  You   talk   of  a   boy   going   up   rather 

younger. 
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younger,  and  going  through  his  course  in  a 
year;  is  not  that,  in  other  words,  doing  what 
the  sixth  form  boy  does  at  Harrow  or  at  Eton ; 
and,  as  it  were,  transferring  the  sixth  form  to  the 
University? — I  should  not  have  thought  that, 
because  he  would  be  a  little  older,  and  he  would 
be  brought  under  the  influences  of  the  University. 
I  am  supposing,  in  that  case,  a  person  of  ability, 
who  would  be  capable  of  profitm^  by  the  influ- 
ences of  the  University  and  its  society, 

440,  You  talk  of  a  young  man  under  this  excep- 
tional process  going  through  the  curriculum  m 


one  year;  can  ne  not  do  that  now  if  he  is  satis- 
fied with  college  without  looking  to  University 
distinction  by  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year's  college  examination  ? — I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  do  that. 

441.  To  take  the  case  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  more  than  100  fresh  men  go  in 
for  the  college  examination  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year,  and  are  divided  into  several  classes,  is 
not  a  first  class  a  considerable  distinction,  showing 
a  veiy  fair  scope  of  learning,  classical  and  mathe- 
matical, for  that  age  ? — Yes ;  but  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  void  was  not  supplied,  because, 
concurrently  with  the  improvement  in  the  school, 
you  have  got  an  improvement  in  the  University 
beyond  what  existed  in  the  17th  century,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and  therefore 
you  would  be  falling  short  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  age  within  your  reach. 

442.  You  scarcely  apprehend  my  question : 
my  point  was  whether  your  idea  of  a  youth 
goinff  up  and  spending  only  a  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity might  not  be  satisfied  at  present  by  an 
undergraduate  going  up  for  only  a  year  to  a 
college,  getting  the  college  distinctions  and  then 
leaving  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  I  had  in  view 
rather  the  latter  part  of  the  student's  career. 

443.  Do  you  tnink  that  you  could  concentrate 
the  latter  part  of  his  career  by  the  short  cur- 
riculum of  a  year? — I  think  it  would  be  possible 
under,  for  instance,  such  a  system  as  has  been 
suggested,  of  affiliating  colleges  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  with  the  Universities,  in  which  case 

Jrou  would  get  at  once  a  person  capable  in  his 
ast  year  of  profiting  by  the  best  University  edu- 
cation. 

444.  Do  you  propose  that  the  affiliated  student 
should  be  resident  for  his  last  year  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

445.  So  that  he  would  go  up,  as  it  were,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  third  year  ? — Yes. 

446.  You  spoke  of  the  Oxford  system  of  ho- 
nours lasting  four  years,  are  you  aware  that  at 
Cambridge  there  is  a  positive  prohibition  against 
going  up  for  honours,  if  you  do  not  take  them  at 
the  earliest  period  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

447.  Then  you  are  probably  not  aware  that 
there  was  a  system  at  Cambridge  called  ^^de- 
grading," and  that  that  was  statutorily  prohibited 
by  the  University  long  before  Parliament  en- 
tered upon  the  path  01  altering  the  University 
course  by  force  ? — Yes,  now  that  you  recall  my 
recollection  to  it,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

448.  You  have  also  talked  of  the  evil  of  the 
University  being  deserted  for  half  the  year ;  are 
you  aware  that  ^\>  Cambridge,  at  all  the  colleges, 
a  certain  class  of  students,  namely,  the  "  reading 
men,"  are  allowed  and  are  even  encouraged  to 
live  in  college  uring  the  long  vacation  ? — Yes, 
I  am  aware  oftbat. 

449.  Then  d  you  not  conceive  that  the  evil 
which  you  have  pointed    out  is  specially    an 

0.031. 


Oxford  evil  ? — My  observation  with  reference  to         C,  S. 
the  closing  of  the  University  for  half  the  year      Roundel!^ 
would  apply,  it  seems  to    me,    even    to  Cam-         Esq. 
bridge.  

450.  But    not   in   the   same    degree?— Yes,  «  J'^'J  1867. 
practically. 

451.  Looking  at  the  matter  as  a  mere  econo- 
mical and  sumptuary  question,  do  you  think  that 
men  would  be  educated  more  cheaply  and  more 
comfortably  as  lodgers  in  the  town  than  as  mem- 
bers of  a  college  with  or  without  the  leave  of 
lodging  out  in  the  town,  which  is  the  Cambridge 
system  ? — I  should  distinguish  of  course  between 
the  question  of  comfort  and  the  question  of  ex- 
pense, but  subject  to  that,  as  regards  expense  I 
have  a  strong  opinion ;  it  is  not  worth  much,  be- 
cause I  have  not  the  means  of  verifying  it,  but 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  much 
less  expensive  to  live  in  lodgings  in  the  way  pro- 
vided by  this  Bill  than  to  live  m  a  college. 

452.  Is  it  not  always  cheaper  to  feed  a  large 
number  than  to  feed  one,  owing  to  the  mere  waste 
of  provisions  ? — Certainly,  as  a  rule  it  would  be 
so ;  but  then  I  should  submit  this,  that  when  you 
come  to  a  college  you  come  to  ^certain  system 
which  all  have  to  adopt,  and,  therefore,  in  prac- 
tice that  involves  a  greater  expense  than  the  in- 
dividual system  in  which  each  man  can  please 
himself. 

453.  Is  not  that  a  matter  for  the  college  au- 
thorities, and  may  not  the  college  authorities  so 
adapt  that  system  as  to  meet  the  difficulty  which 
you  speak  of? — I  think  decidedly  not. 

454.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  college 
existing  at  Canterbury  now  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  where  the  curriculum  of  education  is 
modelled  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  Oxford  and . 
Cambridge  curriculum? — Yes. 

455.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  at 
that  college,  with  shorter  vacations  than  the  Uni- 
versities have,  namely,  only  three  months  in  the 
year,  the  students  are  lodged  comfortably,  and 
receive  their  tuition,  and  their  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper  in  the  college  hall  for  35/.  a- year? 
— I  am  not  up  in  the  figures  in  these  matters,  so 
that  I  do  not  feel  myself  very  weU  qualified  to 
ofier  an  opinion. 

456.  Does  that  seem  to  you  an  excessive  or  a 
moderate  sum  ? — It  seems  to  me  very  moderate. 

457.  Do  you  think  that  a  young  man  could 
lodge,  light,  and  warm  for  nine  months  in  the 
year  at  Oxford  and  pay  the  tuition  or  the  pro- 
fessorial fees,  and  feed  himself,  for  35  /.  a-year  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
question. 

458.  You  know  generally,  do  you  not,  what 
the  expense  of  living  is? — I  should  be  better 
able  to  answer  that  if  I  had  before  me  the  state- 
ment in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  Committee,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  and  which  I  am 
asked  to  put  in. 

459.  That  is  rather  under  1 Z.  a-week ;  in 
London  could  you  live  cheaper  than  that? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

460.  Then,  having  disposed  of  the  question  of 
expense,  what  advantage  would  a  young  man, 
gomg  up  to  college,  have  in  being  subjected  to  a 
delegacy  that  sits  over  his  morals  and  discipline, 
and  in  being  subjected  to  going  to  certain  pro- 
fessors, over  a  young  man  who  ^oes  and  submits 
himself  to  Ae  accredited  and  existing  machinery 
of  tutors  in  the  coUege ;  how  is  he  freer,  or  how 
is  he  better  advantaged  ? — I  should  say  that  it  was 
the  diflference  between  a  person  who  has  the  means 
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of  getting  a  better  article  rather  than  an  inferior 
t»ne.  I  would  not  gay  inferior  in  an  invidious 
sense,  but  one  less  good.  If  they  can  go  to 
college,  by  all  means  let  them  go  to  college  ;  but 
my  case  is,  that  a  great  number  cannot  go  to 
college,  and  if  they  are  to  come  to  the  University 
at  all  you  must  enable  them  to  please  themselves 
in  lodgings ;  that  is  my  proposition. 

461.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  pleasing 
themselves  in  lodgings  ? — I  mean  without  those 
influences  which  are  caused  by  people   living  to- 

§  ether  in  a  society,  to  the  general  tone  of  which 
ley  must  conform  at  the  expense  of  losing  caate. 
Let  them  go  where  they  can  please  themselves 
without  being  exposed  to  invidious  remarks. 

462.  Do  you  not  see  similar  danger  in  a  man 
being  influenced  by  the  casual  acquaintances  that 
he  picks  up  in  the  course  of  pleasing  himself?— 
I  start  with  the  expectation,  that  the  men  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  as  I 
have  already  said,  would  be  men  of  ability  and 
character;  and  therefore  my  reliance  is,  that 
those  men  will  conduct  themselves  well  and  will 
not  abuse  this  pri\'ilege. 

463.  Why  sirould  vou  single  out  men  of  ability 
and  character  not  to  have  the  same  advantages  (if 
they  are  merely  financial  and  corporate)  as  the 
members  of  the  colleges  themselves? — Because 
my  position  is  that  those  men  can  obtain  those 
advantages,  at  a  more  moderate  cost,  hj  availing 
themselves  of  this  Bill  than  by  becommg  mem- 
bers of  colleges. 

464.  I  must  stop  you  at  the  word  cost,  because 
we  must  assume  the  cost  to  be  hypothetical  ? — 
I  have  before  my  mind  not  only  the  general  con- 
siderations which  I  have  already  mentioned,  but 
also  those  figures  which  I  have  lately  seen,  as  a 
comparison,  m  detail,  of  the  cost  of  college  life  in 
lodgings  at  Oxford,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  which  I  am  about  to 
furnish. 

465.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  base  yOur 
opinion  on  those  figures,  and  that  if  the  colleges 
themselves  could  reduce  the  expenses,  and  pro- 
vide against  the  contagion  of  expensive  example, 
you  would  be  prepared  to  reconsider  the  whole 
question? — Whatever  happened,  I  should  most 
unquestionably  desire  to  see  this  Bill  in  opera- 
tion. I  conceive  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
that  you  should  allow  men  to  please  themselves ; 
let  them  settle  that  for  themselves,  and  do  not 
let  us  prescribe  it  for  them. 

466.  Has  not  that  question  of  pleasing  your- 
self its  limits  when  you  have  to  deal  with  a  na- 
tional institution  in  which  discipline  at  some  point 
or  other  is  necessary  ? — But  I  am  contemplat- 
ing the  strictest  discipline,  and  I  am  expecting 
that  the  limits  will  be  self-imposed  by  the  class 
of  men  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tagefj. 

467.  Do  you  then  (viewing  this  licensing  and 
powers  of  domiciliary  visits)  think  that  people 
will  please  themselves  by  adopting  this  system  of 
lodgmg  out  under  the  strictest  discipline,  rather 
than  go  to  the  colleges,  even  if  the  colleges  can 
offer  them  as  cheap  an  article  ? — I  should  be  un- 
willing to  assume  tnat  the  colleges  can  offer  it  to 
them  equally  cheap. 

468.  I  assume  that  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment, and  I  have  given  you  the  case  of  a  college 
which  does  offer  a  very  cheap  article  ? — Of 
course,  if  I  am  to  assume  that  which  I  expressly 
decline  to  assume,  I  conceive  that  it  would 
be   six    of   the   one,   and    half-a-dozen    of  the 


other,  but  then  it  would  be  better  not  to  assume 
that 

469.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the 
German  Universities  ? — No ;  I  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  them. 

470.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  studenta 
of  the  German  Universities  are  apt  to  be  tur- 
bulent ? — I  have  heard  that 

471.  And  apt  to  be  fond  of  revelry  ? — I  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  subject. 

472.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  students 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  free  from  college  disci- 
pline and  college  gates,  and  so  on,  might  be  apt 
to  spend  their  evenings  in  a  turbulent  and  unde- 
sirable manner  ? — I  have  the  fullest  expectation 
that  they  would  not 

473.  On  what  is  that  expectation  founded?— 
On  what  I  have  already  stated  about  the  disci- 
pline to  which  those  students  would  be  subjected, 
and  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  University  students. 

474.  Would  the  discipline  involve  a  license  of 
the  lodgings  ? — Yes. 

475.  W^*'*  domiciliary  visits  from  proctors  or 
otherwise  ? — The  power  of  entering  the  houses. 

476.  And  are  the  proctors  the  only  authorities 
who  should  have  the  right  of  paying  domiciliary 
visits  to  those  lodgings? — Yes;  regard  being 
had  to  the  self-respect  of  the  under-graduates, 
just  treating  them  as  you  would  ti*eat  any  other 
gentlemen. 

477.  Do  you  see  any  greater  elbow-room  which 
a  student  possesses  in  being  a  lodger  than  b^ng 
a  member  of  a  college  ? — No ;  I  do  not  I  tiiink 
if  it  is  put  to  me  so  I  am  willing  to  say  precisely 
that  I  do  not.  I  am  quite  content  to  rest  upon 
the  regulation  which  the  University  would  make. 

478.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  You  are  of  opinion,  are 
you  not,  that  in  order  to  give  this  Bill  a  fair 
chance  of  working  with  success  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  allow  tnose  non-collegiate  students  to 
compete  for  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  of 
the  college  ? — Certainly. 

479.  Therefore  one  part  of  your  scheme  would 
be  to  throw  those  fellowships  and  scholarships 
open? — Certainly  ;  mjr  principle  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  narrow  system  of  isolation  and  sel&interest, 
and  for  the  colleges  to  regard  themselves,  as  in 
fact  they  are,  great  public  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  national  education ;  I  put  it  as  high 
as  that. 

480.  Unless  the  endowments  of  the  colleges 
were  to  be  thrown  open  to  non-collegiate  students 
there  would  not,  I  presume,  be  much  chance  of 
very  many  men  of  first-rate  abilities  becoming 
non-collegiate  students? — Excepting  I  suppose 
that  there  would  be  scholarships  ana  exhibitions 
attached  to  the  endowed  schools. 

481.  But  in  addition  to  those  that  they  come 
up  with,  if  they  went  to  a  college  they  could  also 
get  scholarships  in  the  college  ? — Yes. 

482.  Therefore  they  would  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  become  non-collegiate  students  ? — But  if  I 
understand  your  question  I  would  open  the 
college  scholarships  to  the  competition  of  those 
students. 

483.  Unless  that  was  done  men  of  ability 
whom  you  are  particularly  anxious  to  get  as  nour 
collegiate  students  would  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
consent  to  become  non-coUegiate  students? — 
Probably  not. 

484.  Therefore  you  think  it,  *do  you  not,  a 
most  vitally  important  part  of  the  scheme  that 
the  scholarships  and  endowments  of  the  collies 
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should  be  thrown    open  to  those  non-collegiate 
students  ? — Certainly. 

485.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  you  will  never 
get  the  proper  number  of  men  at  the  Univer- 
sities that  they  ought  to  educate,  unless  all  reli- 
gious tests  are  abolished  ? — That  is  my  firm  and 
unalterable  conviction. 

486.  Do  not  you  think  that,  with  advantage^ 
the  Oxford  colleges  might  adopt  the  Cambrii^e 
system  of  allowing  men  to  live  in  lodgings,  as 
cheaply  as  they  like  ? — Yes,  certainly,  I  would 
give  them  all  possible  power  and  facilities  for 
everything  subject  to  proper  disdpline. 

487.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Cfambridge  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  a  student,  as  long 
as  he  takes  a  lodging  in  a  licensed  house,  living 
in  a  lod^ng  at  5  s.  or  6  s,  a  week  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

488.  Therefore,  vou  think  that  would  be  one 
way  of  the  good  colleges  at  Oxford  bein^  able  to 
extend  themselves,  the  men  not  being  oriven  to 
bad  colleges,  if  they  were  to  adopt  the  Cambridge 
system? — Certainly.  What  I  have  mentioned 
about  the  paramount  duty  of  our  colleges  has 
the  strongest  bearing  upon  that.  Our  hands 
are  tied  behind  our  backs.  We  have  these  great 
revenues,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  tnem, 
and  those  who  would  come  to  us,  as  a  good  col- 
lege, are  obliged  to  go  to  inferior  colleges. 

489.  Knowing  that  the  opinion  of  Cambridge 
is  unanimously  in  favour  of  allowing  men  to  live 
in  lodgings,  how  is  it  that  the  Oxford  tutors  do 
not  allow  them  to  do  so  ? — There  is  a  University 
statute  in  the  way;  it  is  not  a  Parliamentary 
imposition. 

490.  Can  it  be  altered  without  the  interven- 
tion of  Parliament  ? — It  could  be  altered  by  the 
University ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  you  will  have  to  wait  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  University  will  do  it. 

491.  In  fact,  to  place  Oxford,  with  regard  to 
allowing  men  to  live  in  lodgings,  in  the  same 
position  as  Cambridge,  you  think  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  the  intervention  of  Parliament  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

492.  You  expressed  an  opinion  that,  in  order 
to  economise  the  teaching  power  already  existing 
in  the  colleges,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  there  should  be  some  union  amongst  them^ 
so  liiat  they  should  form  a  general  education 
board,  and  so  get  the  advantages  of  a  division  of 
labour  ? — Yes,  certainly.  If  1  might  be  allowed 
to  add  something  to  my  last  answer  but  one, 

I  with   reference   to   the   intervention   of    Parlia- 
ment, I  would  say  that  I  fully  recognise  the  im- 
jportance  of  not  intermeddling  with  the  Univer- 
iBity  in  matters  which  belong  to  the  University  ; 
lut    that    is    a    diflBculty   which    is    got    over, 
|Sn  my  mind,  by  my  conviction  that  this   is   a 
Eitter  of  vital  importance  to  the  extension  of  the 
rniversity,   and  therefore   that  time   is   of  the 
sence  of  the  question.    Therefore  if  I  am  right, 
I  believe  I  am  right,  in  saying  that  if  you  wait 
br  the  University  to  act,  you  will  have  to  wait 
indefinite  time :  then,  that  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
Host  complete  answer  to  the  argument  against 
he  interference  of  Parliament. 

493.  Have  the  numbers  at  Oxford  increased 
itely  ? — They  have  slightly  increased. 

494.  !I'hey  cannot  increase  much,  I  suppose, 
fmng  to  the  rule  of  living  in  college  ? — No, 
iwing  to  that  nde  they  are  positively  limited. 

496.  Mr.  Pollard"  Urquhartl  You  were  asked  a 
■uestion  by  the  honourable  Member  for   Stoke- 
0.130. 


on-Trent  just  now  about  the  iK^ssibility  of  lower- 
ing the  expense  of  living  in  college,  so  as  to  be 
virtually  as  cheap  as  living  in  lodgings.  Take 
the  case  of  your  own  college;  is  it  not  your 
opinion  that  lower  the  necessary  expenses  of  ^  ^^  1007. 
living  as  much  as  you  will,  a  man  living  inside 
Merton  College  will  always  spend  more  than  a 
man  living  outside  it  ? — Taking  the  instance  of 
my  own  college,  I  think  I  ought  in  fairness  t(» 
say  that  Merton  is,  I  hope,  not  an  expensive  col- 
lege ;  but  still  there  are  less  expensive  college^. 

496.  It  has  got  the  name  of  being  an  expensive 
college,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

497.  That  arises  more  from  social  influences 
and  the  fashion  of  the  place,  does  it  not,  than 
anything  else? — Yes;  wnich  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  counteract. 

498.  Does  not  that  same  sort  of  aggravation  of 
expense  take  place,  more  or  less,  in  all  the 
colleges  ?  —  Yes.  I  would  take  the  best  ad- 
ministered college  in  the  University,  and  my 
impression  is,  or,  rather  more  than  my  impression, 
my  conviction,  is  that  that  college  cannot  reduce 
the  expenses  so  low,  but  that  the  #  expenses  may 
be  much  lower  if  the  men  live  in  lodgings. 

499.  You  were  asked  just  now  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  against  the  example  of  so- 
ciety inducing  expense  in  colleges ;  should  you 
not  say  that  that  would  be  a  moral  impossibility, 
taking  human  nature  and  the  nature  of  young 
men  as  it  is  ? — Certainljr ;  it  requires  a  man  of 
strong  character  to  resist  those  influences;  and 
we  all  know  by  our  experience  that  it  depends 
very  much  upon  the  individuals  at  a  particular 
time  who  are  m  a  position  to  set  the  fasnion,  and 
that  is  really  an  answer  to  those  who  maintain 
that  college  discipline  is  something  very  good, 
and  that  the  other  is  essentially  baa.  You  have 
no  security  in  a  college,  in  fact  it  is  the  other 
way;  you  have  much  more  security  with  those 
unattached  students. 

500.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  man  who  would 
be  a  very  quiet  man  living  in  lodgings,  would  be- 
come a  very  fast  man  if  he  came  to  Merton  ? — 
I  trust  not,  indeed.  But  if  I  may  answer  the 
question  with  that  express  disclaimer  with  regard 
to  Merton,  which  I  am  very  urgent  to  make,  if  it 
is  put  to  me  generally,  (as  regards  colleges  gene- 
raUy),  I  would  say  that  the  chances  are  against 
him.  I  understand  the  question  to  be,  whether, 
as  a  rule,  a  man  is  not  liable,  or  may  not  be  liable, 
to  more  contagious  influences  within  a  college 
walls  than  without,  and  I  say  certainly,  yes. 

501.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  Oxford  young 
men  do  go  out  and  live  in  lodgings  after  their 
third  year  ? — After  the  beginning  of  their  fourth 
year. 

502.  You  were  ask^d  about  the  turbulence  of 
students  in  the  German  universities  ;  you  do  not 
think  that  those  fourth-year  men  are  turbulent, 
do  you  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  believe  other  wit- 
nesses will  be  able  to  speak  to  that  most  precisely, 
for  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  I  believe  there 
will  be  witnesses  who  will  give  explicit  evidence 
upon  that  point. 

503.  You  were  talking  about  the  ages  at  which 
boys  went  up  to  college  ;  would  it  not  be  desir- 
able that  boys  should  leave  the  public  schools, 
and  enter  upon  a  business  or  profession  at  an 
earlier  age  than  they  do  now  ? — Yes. 

504.  On  the  whole,  are  there  not  very  many 
men  now  who  do  not  take  their  degree  before  the 
age  of  23,  since  the  period  of  residence  has  been 
lengthened  ?— Yes,  1  believe  so 
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C,  S.  ^^5.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 

JRoundell,     that  they  should  come    up   for    degrees  rather 
Esq.         earlier  ? — I  think  decidedly  so. 

506.  Do  not  you  think  that  their  bein^  so  old 

2  July  1867.  33  23  before  they  leave,  rather  tends  to  increase 
what  you  alluded  to  just  now,  the  aristocratic 
and  luxurious  habits  of  the  place  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  that  is  a  most  serious  evil  indeed. 

507.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  wealthy  men  of 
23  in  any  sort  of  restraint,  or  even  before  they  are 
21? — Yes,  and  that  applies,  of  course,  also  to 
schools. 

508.  According  to  your  proposal,  they  woiild 
be  ready  for  professions  or  trades  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  are  now  ? — Yes,  and  that  would  be 
a  great  advantage,  I  think. 

509.  Have  you  observed  at  Oxford,  as  many 
have  observed  at  Cambridge,  that  a  fewer 
number  of  those  who  took  high  honours  have 
succeeded  in  active  life  latterly  than  they  did 
a  generation  ago  ? — Yes. 

510.  Do  you  ascribe  that  to  the  fact  of  men 
coming  up  rather  later  than  they  used  to  do  ? — I 
shoulaascribeit  rather  to  what  1  referred  to  some 
little  time  ago,  namely,  to  a  want  of  fibre.  I 
think  things  have  drifted  into  a  too  easy-going 
and  apolaustic  course,  and  that  people  do  not  live 
the  same  simple  life,  or  go  about  their  work  in  the 
same  way  as  they  did  before. 

511.  Of  course  the  fact  of  their  coming  up  rather 
later  tends  to  make  them  less  inclined  to  lead  a 
simple  life,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  certainly 
it  does  so.  I  think  the  Universities  might  effect 
a  most  important  social  change  in  that  respect,  and 
that  they  can  always  influence  the  schools. 

512.  You  have  been  talking  of  men  living  in  the 
University  only  half  the  year ;  do  you  think  that 
on  the  whole  it  would  diminish  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a  University  education  if  the  time  spent 
in  vacation  was  rather  shortened  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so,  in  this  way,  that  it  would  tend  to  shorten  the 
Universi^  course. 

513.  If  a  man  aspires  to  take  high  honours  at 
Oxford,  is  it  absolutely  necessarjr  for  him  to  take 
a  tutor  during  the  long  vacations? — Certainly 
not. 

514.  Is  it  not  generally  done? — Perhaps  I 
answered  rather  hastily.  I  was  thinking  of  my 
own  case.  The  only  time  that  I  read  in  the  long 
vacation  was  for  five  weeks  with  a  mathematical 
tutor,  but  then  that  was  a  special  case. 

515.  Then  it  is  not  a  thing  generally  done,  as 
it  is  at  Cambridge  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  Others 
will  speak  better  to  that  than  I  can ;  but  it  is  my 
impression  that  it  is  the  ordinary  custom  at  Ox- 
ford for  the  best  men  to  go  on  reading  parties  in 
the  long  vacation. 

516.  That  of  course  increases  the  expense  of 
University  education  ? — Yes ;  I  had  not  thought 
of  that  before ;  but  I  think  if  what  you  suggested 
were  carried  out,  namely,  if  a  longer  time  were 
spent  at  the  University,  it  would  tend  to  shorten 
the  University  course,  because  a  good  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  by  those  constant  changes  from 
vacation  to  term  time,  and  so  on ;  you  would  get 
more  continuous  effort,  I  think. 

517.  As  things  go  now,  it  imposes  a  sort  of 
extra  tax  upon  the  reading  men,  by  their  having 
a  private  tutor  in  the  long  vacation  ? — Yes. 

518.  If  the  professional  staff  were  increased 
considerably,  would  not  that  very  much  obviate 
the  necessity  for  a  reading  undergraduate  taking 
a  private  tutor  ? — Very  much  indeed;  you  would 
oflfer  to  them  the  very  best  and  highest  teaching 


that  you  could  give,  and  it  is  merely  the  case 
over  again  of  wnat  happened  to  me  at  Baliol. 
The  tuition  was  so  good  within  the  college,  that 
I  scarcely  ever  went  out  of  the  college  for  any 
private  tuition,  so  that  that  would  apply  entirely 
to  the  case  which  you  put  to  me. 

519.  Of  course  there  are  many  colleges  which 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  advantages  that  Baliol 
does  ? — Yes ;  they  are  obliged,  and  that  is  the 
shame  of  it,  to  incur  this  additional  expense,  be- 
cause the  proper  teaching  is  not  provided  for 
them ;  because,  in  fact,  the  undergraduate  is  sac- 
rificed to  the  vested  interests  of  a  oad  college. 

520.  If  the^system  proposed  in  the  Bill  were 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  it  would  obviate  all 
that  very  much,  would  it  not? — Very  much  in- 
deed. 

521.  Mr.  Chichester  FortescueJ^  Have  you 
reason  to  think  that  the  expensive  habits  of 
living  have  increased  of  late  years  among  the 
Oxford  undergraduates  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  think 
so ;  comparing  what  I  observe  now,  with  what  I 
remember  in  my  own  time,  I  decidedly  think  so ; 
I  think  that  the  tone  is  lowered,  I  mean  as  regards 
simplicitv  of  living. 

522.  You  would  say  that  the  difficulty  to  which 
a  man  of  moderate  means,  and  who  desires  to 
lead  a  studious  life  in  college,  is  exposed,  is 
greater  than  it  has  been,  and  the  temptations  to 
which  he  finds  himself  exposed,  have  inci-eased? 
— ^Partly  so ;  but  partly  I  hope  that  owing  to  the 
better  administration  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
concurrent  improvement  which  has  been  going  on 
within  the  colleges  themselves,  now  that  they  have 
got  their  fellows  elected  by  merit,  you  will  have 
a  very  different  state  of  things ;  those  things  are 
narrowly  looked  into  now,  and  so  you  will  have 
all  that  a  college  can  do  by  good  management  and 

food  administration  to  counteract  this  evil,  which 
am  speaking  of;  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  the  tone  is  lowered,  and  that  a  man  is  sub- 
jected to  greater  temptation. 

523.  You  mean  as  far  as  habits  of  expense  and 
amusements  among  his  companions  are  concerned? 
— Yes,  I  should  say  with  reference  to  that,  that 
he  is  exposed  to  greater  temptations  to  expense. 

524.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  change 
proposed  by  the  61II  of  the  introduction  of  non- 
collegiate  students,  would  tend  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  religious  question  ? — Yes,  certainly, 
I  do  think  so. 

525.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  are  pro- 
bably many  Jfon-conformist  and  Koman  Catholic  ^ 
families,  who  would  object  to  send  their  sons  to 
remain  as  residents  in  a  college  containing  an 
immense  majority,  both  of  teachers  and  students, 
of  another  denomination,  who  would  not  object 
to  send  their  sons  to  the  University  of  Oxford  as 
non-collegiate  students  ? — Certainly. 

526.  Mr.  Acland.']  Was  not  it  intended  by  the 
last  Act  that  some  such  result  as  that  should  take 
place  through  the  halls  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

527.  But  that  has  in  fact  proved  a  complete 
failure  ? — Yes. 

528.  Chairman.'\  They  would  be  able  to  get 
in  under  this  Bill,  would  they  not? — Yes. 

529.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.']  What  are  the 
real  causes  which  have  made  the  proposed  system 
of  private  halls  a  failure  ? — One  thing  would  be 
the  requirement  at  Oxford  of  the  principal  of  a 
hall  being  a  master  of  arts,  which  involves  member- 
ship of  3ie  Church  of  England ;  therefore.  Dis- 
senters could  not  avail  themselves  of  it ;  that  is 
different  at  Cambridge,  but  at  Oxford  it  is  a 
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complete  bar.  Then  there  would  be  other  con- 
mderations,  such  as  the  comparative  disadvantages 
of  going  to  a  small  hall  as  compared  with  other 
colleges  ;  but  the  great  thing  1  think  is  this, 
and  it  bears  upon  the  whole  question,  that  you 
cannot  get  those  men  of  a  different  class  and  not 
members  of  tlie  Church  of  England  by  palliatives 
of  that  sort ;  they  are  no  use  whatever;  you  must 
alter  your  system  and  you  must  do  it  liberally 
and  widely. 

530.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJj  In  short,  until  we 
make  very  large  changes  in  Oxford  the  attention 
of  the  classes,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  children  to  Oxford,  will  not  be  attracted  by 
what  we  are  doing  at  all  ? — Certainly ;  I  look  to 
great  radical  changes  as  the  most  conservative 
measures  that  could  be  adopted,  and  the  only 
effectual  ones. 

531.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.']  Are  you  of 
opinion  that,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  those 
great  changes  to  which  you  refer,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  constitute  another  Commission  with 
Parliamentary  powers  ? — I  think  that  most  pro- 
bably it  will  be  necessary. 

532.  You  do  not  mean  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry but  an  Executive  Commission,  vested  with 
ParUamentary  powers? — Exactly.  I  am  now  un- 
derstanding you  to  refer  not  merely  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  but  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
redistribution  of  the  college  revenues,  and  of  the 
reconstitution  of  the  professoriat. 

533.  I  mean  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  all 
those  great  changes  which  you  have  described  to- 
day as  desirable,  and  which  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected, with  the  particular  point  raised  by  this 
Bill.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  those  changes, 
as  a  whole,  it  would  be  your  opimon  that  such  a 
Commission  would  be  found  necessary  ? — I  think 
so,  certainly. 

534.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJ]  Aud  that  opinion  is 
a  very  growing  one  in  Oxford,  is  it  not? — 
Decidedly. 

535.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,"]  Do  you  think 
that  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission  would 
be  welcomed  by  a  large  body  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  men  at  Oxford  ? — Yes,  un- 
questionably ;  it  is  the  only  salvation  of  the  place ; 
we  can  do  nothing  until  we  get  those  changes 
made. 

536.  Mr.  Acland,']  You  have  already  told  us 
that  you  consider  one  of  the  great  wants  of  Ox- 
ford to  be  the  strengthening  of  the  professorial 
staff;  do  you  think  that  the  present  style  of  re- 
gulations for  the  examinations  in  Oxford  is  very 
much  influenced  by  the  habits  of  the  tutorial 
body  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

537.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  give  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  to  what  may  b^  called 
studies  of  mere  general  mental  discipline,  as  they 
understand  it,  and  that  also  in  a  narrow  sense 
rather  than  in  the  sense  of  a  wide  circle  of  know- 
ledge ? — Yes,  certainly ;  that  is  a  most  important 
consideration. 

538.  Is  it  the  fact,  in  your  opinion,  that  they 
do  carry  out  the  principle  which  they  profess, 
namely,  giving  the  best  preparatory  discipline  for 
general  study,  especially  with  regard  to  subjects 
taken  up  for  the  Little  Go  and  Moderations ;  are 
the  subjects  so  taken  up,  in  your  opinion,  suffi- 
cient, either  in  extent  or  in  quality,  lor  obtaining 
the  object  of  a  good  preparatory  study  ? — That  is 
to  say,  if  I  understand  it,  as  bearing  upon  the 
schools. 
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539.  I  mean  as  a  preparation  for  a  young  man 
how  is  to  go  afterwards  into  phiJosophical  and 
scientific  studies,  is  the  preparatory  study  re- 
quired by  Moderations  examinations  sufficient,  in 
your  opinion,  both  in  point  of  languages  and 
mathematics  ? — I  am  hardly  competent  to  speak 
upon  that,  because  the  Moderations  have  been 
introduced  since  my  time,  and  I  would  rather  that 
some  other  persons  who  are  qualified  should  speak 
upon  it. 

540.  Are  you  aware  of  this  fact,  that  a  man 
may  pass  through  Oxford,  and  get  the  highest 
honours  in  natural  science,  without  reading  any 
geometry  at  all  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that 

541.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  you  think  that 
the  effect  of  the  restrictions  at  Oxford  is  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  to  the  present  state  of  our  ^ 

frammar  schools  and  other  endowed  schools  ? — 
should  say  that  it  is  eminently  unfavourable. 

542.  Could  you  point  out  how  our  University 
system  cramps  our  school  system?  —  Speaking 
now  of  grammar  schools  generally,  not  merely  of 
public  schools,  I  should  feel  generally  that  the 
test  question  enters  in  very  largely.  Then  again 
there  is  the  predominantly  clasaical  character  of 
the  University  course,  and  then  there  are  those 
other  considerations  to  which  I  have  referred,  of 
the  age  and  the  length  of  the  course,  and  so  on ; 
and,  perhaps,  to  put  it  most  generally,  I  think  the 
University  course  at  present  is  altogether  too 
much  fashioned  for  a  particular  state  of  things, 
and  for  a  particular  class. 

543.  I  know  that  you  have  attended  specially 
to  some  of  the  grammar  schools ;  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  grammar  schools  are,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
suffering  from  the  boys  who  are  supposed  to  be 
going  to  the  University,  and  who  therefore  very 
much  narrow  and  restrict  the  general  conduct  of 
the  grammar  schools  ? — I  feel  that  very  strongly 
indeed. 

544.  Will  you  explain  your  views  upon  that 
subject  ? — Speaking  of  one  or  two  schools  with 
which  I  am  connected  as  governor,  I  feel  very 
strongly  indeed  the  importance  of  those  schools, 
whose  function  it  ought  to  be,  putting  it  shortly, 
to  educate  the  middle  classes,  not  to  lay  them- 
selves out  to  train  boys  for  the  Universities.  I 
conceive  that  it  is  naturally  a  besetting  tempta- 
tion to  the  master ;  the  master  is  almost  always 
a  scholar  and  a  University  man,  and  it  is 
natural  enough  [that  he  should  wish  to  make 
his  school  a  classical  school  to  rival  Rugby, 
or  Marlborough,  or  Harrow.  Then,  I  conceive 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  that 
that  should  not  be  the  case,  because,  otherwise, 
you  are  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  class  for 
which  those  schools  exist  for  the  sake  of  a  few, 
and,  if  I  were  to  speak  at  greater  detail,  I  think 
I  could  show  the  extreme  mischievousness  of  that 
tendency ;  how  it  runs  through  the  whole  school 
system,  and  vitiates  almost  every  part  of  it. 

545.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.']  When  you 
say  that  those  schools  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
train  pupils  for  the  Universities,  do  you  mean  for 
the  Universities  as  they  are  now  constituted  ? — 
No ;  I  meant  rather  this :  I  am  speaking  now 
of  schools  whose  function  it  is  to  educate  boys 
completely,  the  great  majority  of  whom  should 
go  forth  from  school  at  16  or  17  into  the  secondary 
professions,  to  be  civil  engineers  and  professions 
of  that  sort ;  and  I  think  that  this  course  of  edu- 
cation in  schools  should  not  be  diverted  by  the 
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tendency  of  the  master  to  give  a  classical  direc- 
tion to  the  whole ;  that  is  what  I  rather  meant. 

546.  Mr.  Acland.'\  If  the  reforms  in  the  Uni- 
versities which  you  think  of  vital  importance  to 
enabling  them  to  fulfil  their  mission  as  Universi- 
ties were  carried  out,  would  there  then  be  any 
essential  discrepancy  between  the  tone  of  a  good 
grammar  school  and  the  tone  of  a  University  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

547.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  our  schools 
thoroughly  effective  for  training  men  for  the 
secondary  professions,  we  must  reform  our  Uni- 
versities, in  order  to  throw  life  into  our  schools  ? 
— Certainly. 


548.  Mr.  Pollard' Urguhartl  You  have  stated 
that  the  fact  of  a  young  man  being  unable  to  take 
his  decree  at  Oxford  until  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  23,  IS  very  disadvantageous  to  him  with  regard 
to  the  period  of  his  entering  upon  active  life ;  but 
is  it  not  the  case,  that  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  a 
fellowship,  he  cannot  do  so  until  he  is  25? — 
Yes. 

549.  At  25  is  a  man  more  reluctant  on  leaving 
the  University  to  enter  any  active  profession 
than  he  would  be  if  his  whole  University  career 
were  over  two  years  sooner? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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Thursday,  ^th  July  1867. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT: 


Mr.  Acland. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Viscount  Cranbome. 

Mr.Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescne. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Selwyn. 


WILLIAM  EWAET,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Db.  William  Henby  Batebon,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


560.  ChainnanJ]  You  are  Master  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge ,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

651.  Mr.  Fawcett J\  Were  you  also  for  many 
years  tutor  at  St.  John's  ? — No,  I  was  bursar. 

552.  You  know  the  object  of  the  Bill  before 
the  Committee,  do  you  not? — I  have  read  the 
BiU. 

553.  Do  vou  approve  of  its  general  principles? 
— I  think  that  the  main  point  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  resisted  by  the  University ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  see  no  reason  why  persons  should  not  be 
admitted  members  of  the  (Tniversity  without 
being  members  of  colleges ;  that  I  understand  to 
be  the  object  of  the  Bdl.  Of  course  there  are 
points  of  discipline  and  arrangement  that  would 
require  to  be  provided  for  which  are  not  in  the 
Bill,  and  I  suppose  those  would  be  left  to  the 
University  to  deal  with. 

554.  Do  you  think  that  the  University  could 
make  the  necessary  regulations? — Yes;  there 
are  several  arrangements  which  would  have  to 
be  made.  At  present,  as  you  know,  the  statutes 
provide  that  everybody  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  a  member  of  a  college  orof  ahostel; 
the  hostels  were  tried,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  and 
there  would  be  of  course  some  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  residence,  and  some  means  for  pre- 
venting undue  migration  from  the  colleges  to  the 
University,  such  as  would  interfere  wiwi  the  dis- 
cipline. I  conceive  that  it  would  be  quite  possi- 
ble to  make  such  arrangements. 

555.  Do  you  think  generally  that,  if  it  were 
left  in  the  power  of  the  University,  they  would 
be  able  to  frame  regulations  with  regard  to  dis- 
cipline and  those  omer  points? — Yes;  I  think 
they  might  do  so.  We  have  what  is  called  a  lodg- 
ing-house syndicate  which  provides  for  licensed 
lodgings.  A  person  cannot  keep  his  term,  that  is 
to  say,  nis  term  is  not  recognised  dv  the  University 
unless  it  is  kept  by  residence  either  in  college  or 
in  a  licensed  lodging ;  that  is  the  general  pro- 
vision. 

55^,  Chairman,^  They  do  that  to  a  great  ex- 
tent now,  do  they  not  ? — Yes ;  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  lodgings  indeed,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  students 
at  Cambridge,  lodgings  have  been  difficult  to 
obtain. 
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557.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  Will  you  inform  the  Com-    Dr.  W.  H. 
mittee  how  terms  are  kept  at  Cambridge  ? — A      Bateson. 

man's  residence  is  noted  on  his  arrival ;  and  it  is        

kept  by  days,  I  believe,  in  some  colleges,  and  in  4  July  1867* 
some  colleges  by  weeks. 

558.  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart']  In  some  or  most 
of  the  colleges  are  they  not  obliged  to  dine  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  the  wecK  in  the  hall  ? 
— I  think  that  the  practice  is  not  uniform,  but  a 
college  has  to  certify  under  the  hand  of  the 
master  or  his  deputy  that  each  person  has  kept 
two-thirds  of  eacn  term  by  residence ;  residence 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  define. 

559.  Mr.  Fawcett,]  It  is  not  necessary  to  dine 
in  hall  in  order  to  keep  a  term,  is  it  ?— No ;  the 

3uestion  of  residence  is  one  that  is  differently 
efined  in  different  colleges. 

560.  But  still  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
dine  in  hall,  because  married  men  are  sometimes 
excused  from  dining  in  hall  ? — Yes. 

561.  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart]  Except  as  a 
special  dispensation,  it  is  necessary  for  the  general 
imdergraduates  to  dine  in  hall? — Ordinarily  it 
is  so. 

562.  Mr.  Fawcett.]  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  a  term,  to  draw  commons,  because 
a  married  man  would  be  excused  the  necessity  of 
drawing  commons  at  college,  would  he  not? — 
That  is  so ;  that  is  not  so  in  every  case,  but  it  is 
done. 

563.  What  are  the  chief  advantages  which  jrou 
think  would  arise  from  admitting  non-collegiate 
students? — I  think  that  married  men,  and  older 
men,  and  poorer  men,  and  students,  who  do  not 
look  for  any  distinction  in  the  University,  but 
merely  look  for  a  degree,  would  be  found  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  studying  at  the 
University. 

564.  Do  you  think,  considering  the  expense  at 
which  many  men  live  in  your  own  college,  that 
a  non- collegiate  student  would  be  able  to  live 
much  cheaper  than  he  would  in  college  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so,  in  the  ordinary  way ;  we  have 
some  very  poor  students  at  St.  John's,  who  live 
at  an  astomshingly  small  cost. 

565.  Chairman,]  Could  vou  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  cost,  including  everything? — -l  think  that 
their  lodging  costs  them  7  *.  or  8  s.  a-week. 

d4  566.  Mr. 
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Dr.  TT,  H.        566.  Mr.  Fawcett,']  What  is  your  hall  charge 
Bateson,      per  day  ? — The  necessary  charge,  I  think,  is  18  (/. 

a-day. 

4  Julyi867.  567.  And  then  the  fee  to  the  tutor  is  18/. 
a-year,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  same  in  all 
the  colleges. 

568.  So  that  that  embraces  almost  all  the 
necessary  charges? — There  is  in  addition  10 i 
a-year  paid  for  what  may  be  called  staff  ex- 
penses. 

569.  Could  you  give  us  what  the  expenses  are 
altogether? — The  amount  varies  extremely;  I 
am  only  mentioning  what  are  the  absolutely 
necessary  expenses;  namely,  18/.  and  10/.,  and 
then  I  believe  that  they  are  charged  I*.  6rf. 
a-day  for  dinner,  that  is  to  say,  for  meat  and 
vegetables  and  beer  and  bread ;  that  is  all  that  is 
absolutely  provided,  and  the  rest  is  ordered  ac- 
cording to  their  election. 

570.  Mr.  Acland.']  Could  you  state  what  the 
whole  cost  of  their  food  would  be  in  the  case  of 
the  minimum  expenses  ? — I  have  no  estimate  for 
tea  and  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

571.  Could  you  give  us,  in  one  sum,  the  lowest 
sum  at  which  a  student  can  live  in  college? — A 
poor  student,  a  person  who  comes  as  a  sizar,  I 
nave  often  said,  when  I  have  been  asked  by 
parents,  might  get  through  for  80  /.  a-year. 

572.  Mr.  FolIard'Urquhart}  Would  not  it  be 
about  16^.  a-week,  according  to  the  steward's 
bill,  which  used  to  be  left  on  the  table  every 
Monday  morning,  containing  a  weekly  statement 
of  the  expenses  ? — I  have  never  looked  at  it  in 
that  way. 

573.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  Putting  it  differently,  the 
dinner  would  be  1*.  6rf.  a-dav,  would  it  not  ? — It 
is  actually  with  us  1  i  lb.  of  meat,  and  2  d.  for 
vegetables ;  and  I  think  it  is  1  cf .  for  bread  and 
beer. 

574.  Is  not  this  the  state  of  things,  that  the 
dinner  is  Is.  6  d.  a-day,  which  is  charged  by  the 
college ;  everything  else  that  a  student  has,  he 
can  have  as  little  or  as  much  of  as  he  likes,  and 
everything  is  charged  at  cost  price  ? — Yes, 

575.  So  that  all  the  rest  of  his  expenses  are 
voluntary  ? — Yes. 

576.  And  they  may  be  as  little  as  he  likes? — Yes. 

577.  I  presume  you  have  known  students  in 
your  college,  the  whole  of  whose  college  bills 
came,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  considerably 
less  than  100/.? — The  college  bills  come  to  very 
much  less  than  that. 

578.  I  mean,  including  the  whole  expense  of 
their  living? — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

579.  What  is  the  least  that  you  have  known 
the  expenses  to  be  for  very  poor  students  ? — I 
have  never  had  that  practically  before  me. 

580.  They  have  been  as  little  as  70/.  a-vear, 
have  they  not,  including  the  college  tuition, 
when  they  live  in  lodgings,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  living  ? — I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it. 

581 .  So  that  you  do  not  think  that  where  there 
is   a  college  like  your  own,  which   does  every- 

~  — thing  to  diminish  me  expenses,  the  non-collegiate 

students  would  live  very  much  cheaper  than 
many  men  live  in  your  own  college? — They 
would  escape  the  establishment  charges,  and  they 
would  escape  the  tuition ;  I  do  not  know  what 
^Ise  they  would  escape, 

582.  Of  course,  they  would  escape  the  tutorial 
charges ;  but,  as  far  as  the  mere  cost  of  living 
goes,  that  would  be  so,  would  it  not? — Yes;  I 
am  clear  that  colleges  are  a  great  benefit  to  poor 


students  in  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment 
of  colleges,  and  I  should  not  at  all  apprehend 
that  there  would  be  any  very  great  diminution  of 
numbers  at  the  colleges  in  consequence  of  this 
enactment  passing,  if  it  should  pass. 

583.  Any  student  with  distinguished  ability, 
or  even  less  than  distinguished  ability,  is  certain, 
is  he  not,  to  get  a  scholarship  at  your  college  ? — 
There  is  ^  great  advantage  in  that  respect  at 
every  college. 

584.  A  great  number  of  men  at  your  college 
get  scholarships,  do  they  not,  suflScient  to  bring 
down  their  expenses  to  a  very  small  amount 
indeed  ? — Yes. 

585.  So  that  their  expenses  would  be  not 
more  than  20/.  or  30  /.  a  year? — £,  90  a  year,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  is  not  an  unconmion 
augmentation  for  a  very  promising  student 

586.  So  that  a  great  number  of  students  in 
your  college  get  in  scholarships,  and  exhibitions 
you  may  say,  an  amount  varying  between  60  /. 
and  90  /.  a  year  ? — Yes ;  the  scholarships  are  50  /., 
and  then  there  is  an  augmentation  fund  besides. 

587.  Therefore,  a  student  with  sufficient  ability 
to  get  a  scholarshiD  would  lose  pecuniarily  by 
becoming  a  non-couegiate  student? — He  would 
have  a  strong  pecuniary  inducement  to  come  to 
a  college,  I  have  no  doubt. 

588.  That  is  to  say,  unless  the  college  scholar- 
ships were  thrown  open  to  those  non-collegiatc 
students? — Yes,  and  one  of  the  principal  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  Commission  was  to  aug- 
ment very  much  the  pecuniary  advantages  to 
persons  in  what  we  call  statu  pupillarL 

589.  Are  not  your  college  lectures  so  good, 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  a  student  to  luive 
a  private  tutor,  except  in  preparing  for  the  very 
highest  examinations  ? — I  should  hardly  say  that 
The  competition  for  examinations,  and  the  rewards 
for  examinations  are  so  great,  that  I  think  there 
•would  always  be  a  necessity  which  would  tend, 
perhaps,  the  other  way;  that  is  to  say,  most 
persons  would  have  a  private  tutor  who  could 
afford  it. 

590.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  cheapen  the  education  at  Cambridge,  by 
diminishing  the  necessary  time  for  residence 
before  a  degree  could  be  obtained  ? — I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  two  years  residence 
would  be  sufficient ;  not  to  alter  the  terms,  but 
to  alter  the  total  length  of  residence.  I  think 
an  increase  of  the  length  of  time  in  residence 
would  operate  rather  to  make  the  education 
dearer;  but  to  diminish  the  length  of  the 
terms  that  are  to  be  certified  would  tend  to 
cheapen  it. 

591.  The  time  which  it  is  necessary  now  for  a 
student  who  does  not  take  honours  to  spend  in 
Cambridge  is  2|  years  ? — Yes ;  the  certined  time 
is  the  same  for  all.  A  person  might  come  up  at 
a  time  later  than  the  ordinary  tune,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  nine  terms  he  would  be  ready  for 
honours  and  he  would  only  have  kept  the  nine 
terms. 

592.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advan- 
tage in  shortening  the  vacations? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  shorten  them  materi- 
ally. That  subject  was  very  much  considered  by 
the  Commission  and  a  slight  alteration  was  the 
result,  but  it  was  very  insignificant;  it  was 
merely  adding  one  fortnight  in  one  pl^ee  and 
taking  it  off  in  another. 

593.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  reading 
men  at  Cambridge,  men  who  are  competing  for 
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honours,  remain  in  Cambridge  to  read  during  the 
long  vacation,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  we  have  gene- 
ally  about  90  to  100  during  the  long  vacation  in 
St.  John's, 

594.  And  they  have  as  many  as  150  at  Trinity 
very  often,  have  they  not  ? — I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively about  that. 

595.  Is  not  a  very  great  amount  of  valuable 
reading  done  during  the  long  vacation? — Yes; 
we  have  halls  and  chapels  and  the  usual  business 
of  the  college  short  of  lectures ;  there  are  no 
college  lectures,  but  all  other  business  is  con- 
ducted just  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
form. 

596.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  do 
they  generally  do  a  ^ood  deal  of  reading  during 
that  time  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  the  best  time  for  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  augmenting  what  is  commonly  called  term 
time,  or  at  least  not  to  any  considerable  degree ; 
because  I  think  that  for  the  higher  examinations 
it  is  very  important  indeed  that  students  should 
have  the  private  reading  of  their  own,  uninter- 
rupted by  frequent  calls  to  lectures. 

597.  In  f^t,  the  plan  of  men,  remaining  as 
they  do  in  Cambridge  to  read  in  the  long  vacation, 
you  consider  very  desirable  for  students  who  are 
competing  for  honours  ? — We  encourage  it  in  all 
cases  where  the  man  can  be  trusted  to  behave 
properly ;  we  have  a  little  sifting  of  that  descrip- 
tion just  preparatory  to  the  long  vacation,  but 
whenever  a  man  can  be  at  all  trusted  we  allow 
him  to  remain. 

598.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  affiliate  colleges  or  schools  away  from 
Oxford  with  the  University,  so  that  if  a  man  come 
up  with  a  certificate  from  those  schools  it  should 
be  tantamount  to  his  having  spent  a  certain  time 
in  the  University,  and  he  snould  be  able  to  get  a 
degree  by  only  studying  a  year  in  Cambridge  ? — 
I  ^ink  that  that  would  entirely  alter  our  system, 
and  I  should  not  view  it  with  any  favour ;  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  it  would  entirely  alter  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  degree,  and  I  may  say  that  I  hard^ 
know  what  affiliation  means. 

599.  The  idea  is  that  certain  schools  and 
colleges  away  from  Cambridge  should  be  attached 
to  the  University,  and  if  a  man  brought  up  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  had  spent  so  much  time  in  one  of 
those  schools  or  colleges,  it  should  excuse  him  so 
much  residence  in  Cambridge,  but  you  do  not 
think  that  that  iif  ould  be  an  advantage  ? — ^I  think 
it  would  be  an  entirely  diflferent  kind  of  residence. 
I  look  upon  residence  as  a  very  material  part  of 
our  system,  and  as  having  a  very  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  and  tone  that  is 
implied  by  University  degrees. 

600.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  professoriat  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

601.  Do  you  mean  by  founding  more  professor- 
ships or  by  increasing  the  stipends  of  the  present 
professors  ? — I  think  that  the  professorships  are 
inadequately  endowed  at  present  for  one  thing, 
but  I  think  that  other  professorships  might  be 
added  with  advantage. 

602.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  you 
think  those  additional  professorships  might  be 
founded,  and  the  stipends  of  the  existing  ones 
increased  ? — I  think  that  we  have  been  going  too 
far  in  charging  the  professorial  endowments  on 
the  ordinary  mcome  of  the  University  chest, 
because  that  is  a  very  precarious  income,  and  I 
think  that  what  was  recommended  by  the  original 
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Commission,  and  which  was  very  nearly  being 
carried  out,  namely,  a  tax  upon  the  college  in- 
comes, is  the  proper  source  to  look  to,  — — 

603.  The  tax  proposed  was  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  4  July  1867. 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

604.  Do  you  think  that  that  plan  would  work 
with  advantage,  and  be  a  good  way  of  endowing 
those  additional  professorships  ? — Xes,  I  assented 
to  it.  It  did  not  receive  flie  proper  amount  of 
support ;  thatis  to  say,  it  was  negatived  by  just 
two-thirds  in  fact  of  our  society  at  the  time. 

605.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  chance  of 
that  proposal  being  carried  out  voluntarily  by 
the  colleges  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  so. 

606.  K  it  is  to  be  done,  vou  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  it  by  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes, 
if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all  I  should  think  so. 

607.  And  that  is  the  only  wajr  that  you  see  to 
increase  the  present  professonat,  because  the 
University  chest  has  been  drawn  upon  quite  as 
much  as  you  think  it  ought  to  be  ? — Yes  ;  the 
amount  which  Is  now  charged  to  the  extent  of 
some  2,000  /.  or  3,000  /.  a  year,  I  forget  the 
exact  sum,  is  a  charge  on  the  produce  of  the  indi- 
vidual fees  paid  by  every  undergraduate,  and  if 
the  number  were  to  fall  off  that  income  would 
be  proportionately  abated. 

608.  Can  you  give  us  any  approximate  esti- 
mate of  what  this  tax,  which  you  suggest  upon 
the  college  incomes,  would  yield  to  the  Univer- 
sity ? — I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  the  income  of  the 
colleges  was  estimated  at  about  185,000/.  a 
year. 

609.  But  since  that  time  the  incomes  of  almost 
all  the  colleges  have  increased,  have  they  not, 
from  the  running  out  of  the  leases  ? — Yes ;  but 
there  have  been  some  very  important  changes, 
namely,  in  the  increase  of  scholarships,  and  of  the 
permanent  charges,  so  that  this  185,000/.  may 
be  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  very  great  extent. 

610.  Will  you  give  an  explanation  of  the 
expression  permanent  charges? — Stipends  and 
allowances  to  scholarships.  The  effect  of  the 
Commission  was  to  do  away  with  all  special 
endowments,  and  to  make  a  common  hotch-potch 
fund,  which  was  apportioned  out  between  the  mas- 
ters, the  fellows,  and  the  scholars,  and  such  other 
purposes  as  were  thought  to  be  most  important, 

611.  Since  the  colleges  obtained  their  new 
statutes,  the  amount  given  to  scholarships  alone 
has  been  very  much  mcreased,  has  it  not? — I 
think  it  is  greatly  increased.  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  to  be  at  least  doubled. 

612.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  change  in  the 
existing  tenure  of  fellowships  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

613.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  too  many 
fellowships  specially  devoted  to  clergymen? — 
The  effect  of  the  Commissioners'  alterations  was 
I  suppose  to  diminish  the  number  very  materially 
in  most  colleges ;  very  slightly  in  Trinity  and  St. 
John's,  I  think,  but  in  the  other  colleges  consi- 
derably so. 

614.  Your  lay  fellowships  are  limited  to  seven 
years  after  taking  the  Master  of  Arts  degree, 
except  two,  are  they  not,  imless  a  man  does  work 
in  the  college  ? — Yes,  unless  the  holder  of  the 
fellowships  has  an  official  duty. 

615.  Unless  a  Fellow  is  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  college,  or  is  a  bursar,  or  holds 
some  office  in  the  University,  if  he  is  a  layman^ 
his  fellowship  ceases  seven  years  after  his  taking 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ? — ^Yes. 

E  616.  Do 
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616.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good  regula- 
tion ? — It  works  very  fairly,  I  think.   . 

617.  Mr.  Powell J\  Are  you  speaking  of  St. 
John's  College  alone?— St  John's  and  Trinity 
are  the  same  in  that  respect 

618.  ^r.  Fawcett']  Have  you  any  other  points 
which  you  would  like  to  mention  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  requisite  to  provide  some  court 
of  discipline,  open  to  all  the  students ;  at  present 
there  is  a  very  anomalous  system  which  was  pre- 
served after  a  good  deal  of  debate,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Vice  Chancellor  has  the  power  of  doing 
anything  in  the  way  of  punishment  short  of  rus- 
tication, but  for  rustication  he  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  heads  of  the 
colleges ;  I  do  not  think  that  what  is  commonly 
called  the  court  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the 
heads  of  colleges  would  be  at  all  a  proper  court 
for  students  who  are  not  members  of  colleges ;  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  prejudiced  court,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  works  verv  well  in  its 
present  form;  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  an  open  court 

619.  Mi.  Beresfard Hope.']  Do  you  apprehend, 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  English  mmd,  that 
there  is  any  prejudice  in  the  middle  class  provin- 
cial mind  of  England  against  colleges  as  cran- 
pared  with  universities  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  exactly  by  the  provincial  mind  of  Eng- 
land. 

620.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
universities  are  too  aristocratic ;  at  least  that  is 
the  aUegation  oi'  a  certain  class  of  reformers,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  meet  that  by  admitting  students 
external  to  the  colleges ;  what  is  your  impi-ession 
with  regard  to  that  ? — Mj  impression  would  be 
that  a  father  or  a  guardian  would  elect  to  send 
his  eon  to  a  college,  either  from  the  present  state 
of  feeling  or  from  whatever  may  fee  the  cause, 
whether  from  prudence  or  from  any  other  motive, 
rather  than  leave  his  son  to  go  to  such  lodgings 
as  he  might  find  in  the  University. 

621.  Supposing  the  scheme  contained  in  the 
Bill  before  the  Ck)nMnittee  to  be  desirable,  it  can 
cmly  be  desirable  from  material  as  compared  with 
moral  considerations? — I  think  there  may  be 
other  considerations  as  well ;  I  mentioned  in  a 
former  part  of  my  examination  that  senior  men, 
and  married  men,  and  men  who  do  not  seek  to 
obtain  any  high  distinction,  might  take  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

622.  We  used  to  have  the  same  sort  of  thing, 
did  we  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  10  years' 
men  at  Cambridge? — Yes;  but  that  was  iutber 
a  different  thing. 

623.  They  were  senior  men,  were  they  not, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  colleges  ? — No,  they 
did  belong  to  the  colleges,  but  they  resided  only 
three  terms. 

624.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  class  of  men 
who  might  like  to  lodge  in  the  town  are  very 
much  the  same  class  of  men  as  those  who  now 
generallv  come  up  as  fellow-commoners  to  the 
small  colleges  ? — I  think  that  poor  men,  as  well 
as  the  fellow-commoner  class,  woidd  come  under 
this  Bill.  There  are  a  number  of  persons  who 
come  to  us,  such  as  ci-devant  schoolmasters,  and 
national  schoolmasters,  and  persons  who  from  the 
want  of  that  strict  training  that  is  required  for 
university  examinations,  are  never  likely  to  do 
very  well;  and  I  imagine  that  they  would  be 
Tcry  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  this  jmvilege. 


625.  Looking  at  the  Cambridge  system  of 
lodging,  would  there  be  any  advantage  in  such 
students  not  depending  on  some  college,  but 
depending  only  on  the  University? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  would.  I  think  that  the  pre- 
ference would  be  to  come  to  a  college  rather  than 
to  the  University. 

626.  You  observe  that  the  Bill  on  which  we 
are  concerned  goes  beyond  the  Cambridge  sys- 
tem ;  it  is  not  to  allow  Oxford  to  have  men  in 
lodgings,  but  to  allow  both  Universities  to  have 
them  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

627.  You  see  an  advantage  in  allowing  that 
class  of  men  to  be  in  lodgings,  but  no  advantage 
as  to  his  not  belonging  to  any  college  ? — No,  I 
should  not  see  any  advantage  in  that,  certainly. 

628.  Do  you  see  this  difficulty  in  a  man  not 
belonging  to  any  college,  that  the  method  of 
punishment  by  which  various  delinquencies  are 
met  are  punishments  of  a  restrictive  and  irksome 
nature,  like  gating,  but  that  the  only  punishment 
for  such  a  man  (for  you  could  not  gate  a  man 
who  did  not  belong  to  a  college)  would  be  cut- 
ting him  off  from  his  educational  advantages  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  a  difficulty. 

629.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be 
detrimental  ? — Yes ;  and  there  would  not  be  that 
personal  intercourse  between  the  authorities  of 
the  college  and  such  students  as  exists  in  the  case 
of  collegiate  students. 

630.  A  man  who  is  gated,  and  therefore  who 
has  full  opportunities  of  reading  at  college,  would 
have  to  be  shut  out  if  he  was  a  non-college  man  ? 
—Yes. 

631.  Unless  you  give  them  punidinients  that 
Englishmen  would  not  stand,  assuming,  as  we 
have  heard,  that  German  students  are  imprisaned, 
do  you  bftlieve  that  our  English  youth  would 
stand  that? — I  do  not  think  that  imprisonment 
would  be  a  manageable  punishment,  certainly. 

632.  Do  you  tlunk  that  the  professorial  system, 
as  it  at  present  exists,  would  educate  a  non- 
eollegiate  man  up  to  the  honours'  examination  ? — 
No,  1  do  not;  and  I  do  not  tiiink  it  is  desirable 
to  frame  the  professorial  system  with  that 
view. 

633.  Such  a  man  would  have  to  rely,  would  he 
not,  upon  a  private  tutor? — Yes. 

634.  Would  not  that  be  dearer  for  him  than 
the  tutor  of  a  college  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  not  for 
the  honour  examination,  because  he  would  have 
to  pay  that  tutor  only,  and  not  the  eoUege  tutor. 

635.  A  non-college  man,  having  to  engage  a 
private  tutor,  would  have  to  pay  more  for  his 
education,  would  he  not,  than  a  collie  man 
who  relies  on  the  college  tutor  ? — Yes ;  but  the 
college  tutor  is  not  sufficient  for  the  honour 
examination. 

636.  Supposing  this  system  of  non-college 
men  were  introduced,  do  you  see  the  possibility 
of  richer  men  availing  themselves  of  it,  in  order 
to  pass  an  easy  life  for  a  year  or  two  in  Univer- 
sity society  ? — I  think  that  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  University ;  but  I  suppose  there  would  be 
the  means  of  correcting  that,  by  sending  such 
away. 

637.  You  would  have  some  sumptuary  regula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  University  authorities  ? — 
Not  sumptuary,  but  disciplinary. 

638.  Would  you  subject  the  lodgings  which 
those  non-college  students  occupied  to  domici- 
liary visits  from  the  proctors? — Not  unless  there 
was  good  reason  to  suspect  anything  wrong ;  not 
ordinarily. 

639.  Would 
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639.  Would  you  have  some  central  disciplinary 
authority  in  the  University  to  look  after  those 
men  in  particular  ?—-Yes^  certainly ;  and  I  should 
tax  them  to  a  certain  extent  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  that  would  involve. 

640.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  college  expenses  in  tne  case  of 
poor  students  to  a  considerdbly  lower  degree  than 
they  stand  at  now  ? — ^We  consider  that  we  have 
done  that  to  the  utmost  extent.  We  have  done 
it  in  a  great  many  ways ;  our  sizarships^  which 
have  been  a  very  considerable  means  ol  edu- 
cating a  number  of  very  promising  men,  go  upon 
the  principle  of  reducing  the  expenditure  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  college ;  everything  is  charged 
less  to  the  sizars. 

641.  Mr.  Acland.'j  Is  there  any  reduction  of 
the  tutorial  fees  in  the  case  of  the  sizars? — Yes^ 
they  pay  less. 

642.  How  much  less  ? — I  do  not  bear  that  in 
mind ;  but  it  is  very  considerably  less. 

643.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  To  put  a  practical 
case  to  ^ou ;  at  the  time  that  the  college  of  St. 
Augustine's  at  Canterbury  was  founded,  which 
was  20  years  ago,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
undergraduate  career,  so  to  speak,  of  a  student 
was  fixed  at  35  Z. ;  I  am  not  aware  at  this  minute 
whether  there  may  have  been  a  slight  rise  in  the 
amount,  but  if  there  has  it  is  but  a  very  few 
pounds,  so  that  the  case  is  quite  sufficient  for 
illustration ;  at  the  time  that  the  college  was 
founded  it  was  proved  that  a  man  could  have  two 
rooms,  a  bed-room  and  a  sitting-room,  each 
warmed  with  hot  water,  and  education,  in  the 
collie  by  means  of  the  ex-^^tcio  tutors,  and 
three  ample  meals  in  the  hall,  breakfEist,  dinner, 
and  supper,  for  35  /.  a-year  for  a  college  year, 
which  lasted  over  nine  months;  are*  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  case  of  St  Augustine's  5*— I 
can  quite  believe  it  to  be  the  case ;  but  it  would 
be  an  entirely  different  thing  to  what  University 
residence  is.  At  St.  Augustine's,  I  believe  that 
they  dine,  breakfast,  sup,  and  take  all  th^  meals> 
in  the  college  hall,  and  they  have  each  a  little 
dormitory,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  a  small 
study,  but  quite  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
rooms  in  our  colleges,  and  more  like  the  old 
mnsea  of  Cambridge. 

644*  But  essentially  they  are  very  condbrt- 
able,  are  they  not  ? — 1  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  it ;  but  it  is  an  entirely  different  sort  of 
thing. 

645.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  is  a  lar^e  de- 
mand, as  we  hope  there  mav  be,  for  that  cums  of 
cheap  students  at  the  Universities,  any  college 
could,  without  putting  those  students  to  any 
disadvantage,  build  a  new  court,  with  the  same 
sort  of  rooms  as  those  at  St.  Augustine's, 
creating  a  class  and  calling  them  sizars,  or  any 
other  name  ]^ou  like,  and  insisting  upon  their 
taking  all  their  meais  in  the  hall,  would  such  a 
plan  be  feasible  ? — It  would  be  perfectiy  feasible; 
but  it  would  produce  quite  a  different  result,  aad 
I  should  not  think  that  the  result  would  be  a 
desirable  one. 

646.  Do  you  mean  undesirable  to  the  college 
or  to  the  students? — It  would  be  desirable  int£e 
way  of  economy,  no  doubt;  but  it  would  alter  the 
idea  of  University  education,  which,  I  think,.relies 
mainly  upon  the  notion  of  personal  liberty,  with 
a  very  slight  amount  of  restraint 

647.  In  the  case  proposed  I  do  not  eontemplaite 
any  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  student,  ex- 
cept giving  him  his  breakfast  and  his  supper  at 
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the  common  board  instead  of  in  his  own  room  ? —    Dr«  W.  H. 
I  ima^e  that  under  such  a  system  the  students      Baieson. 
would  be  much  more  under  supervision  than  is         " — ^^ 
the  case  at  present;  but  as  to  the  mere   money  ^  ^^  id07. 
question  it  would  be  quite  possible. 

648.  The  discipline  at  ot.  Augustine's  is  not 
much  more  strict  than  that  of  a  college  at  the 
University,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  has  to 
earn  his  living;  it  is  merely  the  difference  of 
the  students  having  all  their  meals  in  common  in- 
stead of  some  in  their  own  rooms;  do  you  conceive 
tliat  the  plan  of  having  a  common  board  for  all 
the  meals  is  feasible  ? — Feasible,  no  doubt,  but 
not  desirable. 

649.  Would  such  a  system  as  that  be  a  greater 
or  a  less  revolution  in  the  University  system 
than  the  system  of  having  external  students  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  college  ? — I  would  rather 
have  externfu  students. 

650.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  popular 
demand  for  the  change,  which,  whether  reason- 
able or  not,  ought  to  be  met?— I  do  not  think  it 
ou^t  to  be  resisted.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
no  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  colleges. 

651.  You  are  not imraid, are  you,  oiits damaging 
the  general  tone  and  discipline  of  the  Univer- 
sity?— No;  I  think  that  the  University  would 
have  the  power  of  correcting  that. 

652.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Do  you  not  think 
that,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  non-college  students,  the  character  of 
the  University  would  be  changed  ? — I  should  not 
expect  that  it  would  operate  to  any  very  great 
extent;  it  would  rather  be  in  the  way  of  relieving 
the  Universitv  from  the  objection  of  exclusive- 
ness;  and  I  suso  think  that  it  would  have  an  indi- 
rect effect  in  stimulating  the  colleges  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of 
students. 

653.  Mr,  Beresford  Hope.']  Are  you  opposed  to, 
or  would  youlike the  idea  of  anew  and  exclusively 
cheap  college,  such  as  has  been  proposed  at  Ox- 
ford?*—No,  I  am  opposed  to  that;  I  should  not 
wish  to  see  it. 

654.  You  think  that  it  would  stand  in  an 
awkward  and  invidious  position  towards  the  other 
colleges? — Yes;  if  you  mean  the  idea  of  the 
Keble  College,  I  should  not  like  to  see  that 
system  adopted. 

655.  Of  the  three  alternatives,  namely,  a  cheap 
college,  checker  admission  to  the  existing  col- 
leges, and  the  admission  of  external  students,  vou 
would  rather  prefer  the  third  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

656.  But  at  the  same  time,  do  you  think  that 
the  experiment  might  be  made  of  the  second,  or 
cheap  student  class,  according  to  the  different 
constitution  of  the  different  colleges? — Yes;  I 
have  not  the  lea^t  objection  to  cheap  students 
within  the  colleges ;  that  is  to  say,  students  sup- 
ported to  some  extent  out  of  the  college  funds. 

657.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  rim  of 
well-disposed  young  men  live  too  luxuriously 
and  expensively  ? — 1  have  not  a  doubt  about  it. 

658.  Do  you  think  that  the  colleges  might  do 
something  more  than  they  do  now  to  discourage 
that?— Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  mine  is  a 
prejudiced  view,  as  being  an  official  of  a  college ; 
but  my  impression  is,  that  it  is  the  outer  world, 
much  more  than  the  world  at  Cambridge,  that  is 
in  fault,  and  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
guardians  of  the  young  men  are  more  to  blame 
uan  ajiybody  else. 

659.  Do  you  think  that  the  institution  of  Fel- 
low Commoners  is  desirable  or  undesirable   in 
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Dr.  W.  H*    that  aspect? — It  is  one  of  those  things  which  I 
Bateson.      would  rather  leave  to  the  state  of  public  opinion 

rz  g^  than  anything  else. 
4  July  i»t)7  ggQ  You  have  no  strong  feeling  about  it?— 
No,  I  have  not ;  it  has  fallen  considerably  into 
desuetude ;  I  think  that  is  the  tendency  at  pre- 
sent. I  do  not  view  it  with  any  particular  favour, 
but  I  would  not  interfere  with  it. 

661.  Chairman^l  Is  the  state  of  opinion  be- 
coming more  favourable  to  frugality  of  living  in 
colleges  than  otherwise? — I  do  not  see  very 
much  change  in  that  respect. 

662.  Not  even  in  public  opinion  ? — No ;  I  think 
that  the  tone  of  public  opinion  is  highly  favour- 
able to  extravagance. 

663.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  You  see  a  generic 
distinction,  do  you  not,  between  the  institution 
of  Fellow  Commoners  as  it  exists  in  your  college 
and  in  Trinity,  where  they  dine  at  the  head 
table,  and  the  system  of  Gentlemen  Commoners 
at  some  colleges  of  Oxford,  where  they  Kve  by 
themselves,  as  is  the  case  at  Christchurch,  for 
example ;  which  of  the  two  systems  would  you 
like  best? — That  is  not  a  point  upon  whicn  I 
have  formed  any  mature  opinion. 

664.  Mr.  LiddellJ]  I  understand  that  there  are 
lodging-houses  in  existence  now  at  Cambridge  ? 
— ^x  ee,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

^^5.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  precisely 
under  what  regulation  those  lodging-nouses  are 
now  ;  are  the  residents  in  them  under  any  college 
discipline  ? — The  master  of  the  house  engages  to 
close  his  house  at  a  certain  hour,  and  engages 
also  to  return  the  hour,  and  the  moment  at  which 
his  lodger  returns  every  evening  after  10  o'clock, 
and  whether  he  comes  back  in  his  cap  and  gown, 
or  not,  and  he  makes  a  number  of  other  declara- 
tions ;  I  forget  the  precise  terms,  but  they  are 
given  in  the  Calendar.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  very  minute  arrangements,  and  the  master  of 
the  house  undertakes  to  do  all  these  before  the 
license  is  granted. 

666.  Have  the  proctors  power,  or  are  they 
charged  with  the  duty  of  entering  those  lodging- 
houses  at  any  time  to  see  that  proper  order  and 
discipline  is  maintained  in  them  ? — The  proctor 
would  go  there  if  there  was  any  reason  to  supjiose 
there  was  anything  improper  going  on,  but  he 
does  not  make  a  point  of  going  round  them ;  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  them. 

667.  But  1  presume  that  the  keeper  of  a  lodg- 
ing-house has  the  power  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  proctor  at  any  time  to  maintain  discipline, 
has  he  not? — He  would  go  to  the  tutor  if  any- 
thing wrong  went  on,  or  to  the  dean  of  the 
college. 

668.  Then  there  is  some  particular  person  who 
is  specially  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline in  those  lodging-houses  ? — The  master  of 
the  house  only,  in  the  first  place,  or,  if  he  finds 
that  he  cannot  succeed,  he  would  go  to  the  tutor 
or  to  the  dean. 

669.  But  is  the  master  of  the  lodging-house 
recognised  in  the  University  as  an  officer  of  the 
University  ? — No,  not  in  any  proper  sense. 

670.  He  is  licensed,  is  he  not,  to  keep  the 
house  ? — Yes,  he  gets  a  license. 

671.  I  presume  the  obtaining  of  a  license  de- 

Eends  upon  character  and  testimonials? — Yes; 
is  lodgings  are  visited  by  the  tutor,  and  he  has 
to  produce  a  certificate  signed  by  the  master  and 
tutor  of  a  college,  and  it  is  generally  done  by  the 
master  of  that  college  of  wnich  he  has  a  student 
or  students  lodging  with  him. 


672.  Are  particular  lodging-houses  connected 
with  particular  colleges? — No,  except  by  the 
accident  of  the  students  going  there.  There  is 
a  very  long  list  published  once  a  year  by  the 
Lodging-house  Syndicate,  and  sent  to  all  tiie  col- 
leges and  to  all  the  tutors,  and  it  not  only  gives  the 
names  but  it  gives  the  rent  of  each  of  the  rooms, 
and  there  are  certain  provisions  made  as  to  how 
the  payment  shall  be  proportioned.  They  are  let 
at  so  much  a  term. 

673.  I  presume  that  the  price  paid  for  them 
varies  very  much  according  to  the  locality  ? — Yes, 
very  much  indeed.  Some  of  them  are  very  in- 
ferior rooms  indeed.  I  think  they  vary  perhaps 
from  30  s.  down  to  7  ^.  or  8  «.  a  week. 

674.  How  do  those  men  feed  themselves?  — 
Just  as  they  would  in  the  rooms  in  the  college. 
The  lodging-house  keeper  goes  to  the  Buttery  of 
the  college  and  ^ets  the  bread  and  butter,  as  the 
student  orders,  tor  his  tea  and  evening  meal ;  for 
his  dinner  the  student  comes  to  the  hsdL 

675.  Do  they  obtain  those  articles  at  cost  price, 
or  is  a  profit  made  by  the  keeper  of  the  lodging- 
house  ? — No  profit  is  made  by  the  keeper  of  the 
lodging-house.  There  is  a  charge  made  by  the 
college  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  are  sold. 

676.  Are  they  dispensed  from  the  Buttery  at 
the  same  prices  as  they  are  to  the  residents  within 
the  college  ? — Yes,  at  precisely  the  same  rate. 

677.  ^ix.  Acland."]  Are  they  charged  the  same 
price  as  they  would  be  sold  at  in  me  ordinary 
shops  in  the  town  ? — It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  but  thereabouts. 

678.  If  they  are  a  little  dearer,  is  there  any 
convenience  or  advantage  given  to  Uie  student  in 

fetting  them  from  the   college? — He  gets  the 
read  in  portions  of  loaves,  and  gets  the  butter  in 
pennyworths. 

679.  Mr.  LiddelL']  Do  those  persons  practi- 
cally live  separately,  or  they  usually  live  in  com- 
mon if  there  are  more  than  one  student  in  one 
house? — The  houses  are  commonly  arranged 
very  much  as  the  rooms  in  the  college  are,  with 
a  sitting-room  and  a  bed-room  frequently  con- 
nected ;  and  some  houses  have  been  built  on  pur- 
pose, arranged  just  as  they  would  be  for  rooms 
m  college. 

680.  Of  course  the  number  of  residents  in  any 
one  lodging-house  is  very  far  below  the  number 
of  residents  in  any  one  college,  however  small  ? 
— In  no  case,  perhaps,  would  there  be  more  than 
two  or  three.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  there  may 
be  more  ;  but  very  few,  I  should  think. 

681.  It  is  much  cheaper,  is  it  not,  to  feed  a 
large  number  than  to  feed  a  small  number,  if  you 
take  the  cost  per  head  at  which  they  can  be  kept? 
— I  do  not  think  that  anything  of  that  kind  turns 
upon  the  present  lodging-house  system ;  because 
the  dinner  being  the  main  meal,  diat  is  obtained 
in  the  college,  as  they  dine  in  the  hall. 

682.  Mr.  AclandA  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  a 
young  man,  a  member  of  St.  John's  CoU^e, 
living  in  lodgings,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  member  of  the  college,  with  this  difference  only^ 
that  he  lives  in  a  hired  lodging  in  the  town  in- 
stead of  paying  rent  for  his  rooms  in  the  college? 
— Yes ;  ne  has  not  to  furnish,  for  one  thing,  nis 
lodging ;  he  pays  for  that  in  his  weekly  rent ;  he 
does  not  pay  for  servants,  which  is  included  also 
in  the  lodging  rate ;  but  in  every  other  respect  it 
is  the  same ;  ne  gets  his  coals  from  the  coU^e 
generally ;  and  his  shoe  cleaning  is  also  done  by 
the  college  shoe  cleaner. 

683.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  a  young  man  wish- 
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ing  to  live  an  economical  and  studious  life  will 
often  prefer,  or  his  parents  will  prefer  for  him, 
that  he  should  live  in  lodgings  rather  than  he 
should  live  in  the  college  ? — I  do  not  think,  with 
regard  to  studiousness,  there  is  much  in  that; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anvthing  of  im- 
portance in  the  economy,  except  that  he  has  no 
lumiture  to  buy.     Speaking  from  my  own  ex- 

{>erience,  I  always  preferred  living  in  the  col- 
ege,  and  I  never  was  in  lodgings  at  all. 

684.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Is  there  not  a 
very  great  desire  among  all  those  who  live  in 
lodgings  at  Cambridge  to  get  into  college  on  the 
first  opportunity  ? — I  should  say  that  that  is  the 

f)revalent  feeling.  I  have  known  of  persons  pre- 
erring  to  live  in  college  because  they  have  a 
society  in  the  evening  which  they  may  resort  to 
without  being  returned  for  late  hours. 

685.  Mr.  Acland.']  You  do  not  mean  that 
th^re  is  a  club  ? — No. 

686.  What  I  understand  you  to  mean  is,  that 
a  student  living  in  lodgings,  after  a  certain  hour 
is  confined,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the  so- 
ciety in  the  house  in  which  he  resides,  but  that, 
in  the  college,  he  has  free  access  to  all  the  men 
within  the  college  walls  ? — Yes. 

687.  Mr.  LiddelL"]  You  stated  just  now  that 
you  have  strong  objections  to  an  exclusive  cheap 
coUege,  is  that  founded  on  an  idea  that  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  separation  of  classes  ? — I 
think  it  would ;  I  think  that  those  students  would 
be  rather  a  class  apart. 

688.  And  do  you  think  that  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  University  education  is  the  mingling  of 
classes  ? — Very  great  indeed ;  that  is  why  I  con- 
ceive that  residence  is  so  material. 

689.  Do  you  practically  find  that  those  persons 
who  reside  in  lodgings  are,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  dom^  so,  to  a  certain  degree 
separated  from  the  oUier  students  who  are  resi- 
dent in  college  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  so. 

690.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,']  Do  you  not  think 
that  they  feel  that  they  do  not  so  much  belong  to 
the  University  as  those  in  college  ? — No,  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  do. 

691.  Mr.  Acland.]  You  have  stated  that  the 
plan  of  afiiliation  would  alter  your  system,  would 
you  much  object  to  meeting  the  wants  of  our 
great  manufacturing  towns  by  establishing  col- 
leges conducted  by  University  men,  possibly 
Fellows  of  colleges,  thereby  enabling  persons  to 
get  over  the  preliminary  part  of  the  University 
studies,  such  as  grammar,  and  the  elementary 
parts  of  mathematics,  and  then  enabling  them  to 
go  up  to  the  University,  not  simply  as  was  sug- 
gested to  you,  with  a  certificate  of  the  time 
passed,  but  to  pass  an  examination  equivalent  to 
your  previous  examination,  perhaps  on  some 
other  examination  ? — I  think  that  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  reducing  the  residence  to  two  years ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  six  terms ;  but  I  should  not  like 
degrees  to  be  conferred  by  the  old  Universities 
without  residence,  because  I  conceive  that  to  be 
a  very  material  part  of  the  business. 

692.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  portions  of 
your  ordinary  Cambridge  system,  for  instance, 
in  elementary  mathematics  and  classics  which 
might  so  far  as  the  studies  were  concerned  be 
just  as  well  pursued  by  University  men  at  a 
distance  as  in  the  University  ? — ^I  suppose  that 
persons  might  get  the  same  advantage  of  tuition, 
as  regards  the  whole  of  the  subjects  elsewhere ; 

0.130. 


but  I  look  upon  it  as  quite  a  different  idea  from    Dr.  W.  H. 
the  University  idea.  Bateaon. 

693.  Do  vou  not  think  that  we  may  draw  a         

distinction  between   the  higher   studies   of  the  4J«lyi8^7« 
University  which  require  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessions, and  those  elementary  studies  which  can 

be  conducted  by  men  of  average  ability,  as 
schoolmasters  and  tutors  ? — In  classics,  I  should 
think  that  might  be  so  ;  in  mathematics,  I  rather 
doubt  it.  I  think  that  the  first  year's  training  in 
mathematics  is  exceedingly  important;  I  mean 
as  the  mathematical  education  is  conducted  in 
Cambridge. 

694.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  studies  ? — I 
believe  that  one  very  material  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  the  time  that  is  required  for  training 
in  mathematics.  I  believe  that  that  has  tendea 
more  than  anything  else  to  maintain  the  length 
of  time  that  has  been  required  at  the  University  ; 
I  mean  as  the  minimum. 

695.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  widen  the  area  of  University  influence  by 
enabling  men  whose  purses  and  time  are  limit^ 
to  get  over  the  preparatory  portion  of  their 
stumes  before  the  age  of  18  in  affiliated  colleges, 
and  to  come  to  the  Universities  for  the  higner 
studies  requiring  the  greatest  professorial  talent  ? 
— I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  done,  to  the 
extent  of  diminishing  the  residence  to  two 
years. 

696.  Supposing  the  alternative  to  be  between 
so  extending  the  University,  and  introducing  into 
the  University  a  larger  number  of  non-collegiate 
students,  should  you  be  decided  in  favour  of 
the  one  or  the  other  ? — I  think  we  might  have 
both. 

697.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Do  you  think 
that  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  University, 
that  college  fteling,  that  affection  which  they 
have  for  the  University  would  be  at  all  weakened 
by  the  introduction  of  non-college  men,  and  that 
the  ties  which  bind  men  through  life  to  their 
University  would  be  weakened  oy  it,  so  that  it 
would  cease  to  be  a  University  in  the  sense  In 
which  we  look  upon  University  men  now  ? — I 
believe  the  tie  to  the  college  at  present  is  very 
strong,  and,  of  course,  that  would  not  exist  with 
the  non-college  men. 

698.  But  would  not  even  the  fact  of  non- 
coUege  men  being  introduced  at  all,  and  becoming 
members  subsequently  of  the  University,  weaken 
the  affection  which  the  actual  members  of  the 
college  would  feel  ? — I  should  not  suppose  that 
that  would  be  the  case. 

699.  Mr.  Acland.]  Assuming,  for  a  moment, 
the  estimate  which  has  been  already  referred  to 
of  the  college  revenues  to  be  correct,  what  is  the 
amount  of  education  that  we  get  for  that  amount 
of  money ;  that  is  to  say,  what  number  of  men 
does  your  University  educate  for  that  sum  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  you  propose  to  connect  the  sum 
with  the  number  of  persons  educated. 

700.  What  is  the  total  number  of  under  gra- 
duates in  Cambridge? — The  total  number  that 
matriculated  last  year  was  between  500  and  600. 
I  do  not  know  what  was  the  number  of  persons 
who  graduated  this  last  year ;  I  should  think  it 
was  400,  but  I  have  not  brought  any  statistics 
with  me.  You  are  probably  aware  that  many  go 
away  prior  to  examination. 

701.  We  may  assume  that  the  University  does 
not  turn  out  annually  more  than  500  educated 
men  ? — Precisely  so. 

E  3  702.  Looking 
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Dr.  fV,  H.         702.  Looking  at  the  present  interest  of  the 

Bateson.      public  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  do  you  think 

'—  '      that  that  is  a  suflScient  number  of  men  for  the 

}.  July  1867,  amount  of  money  that  is  locked  up  in  the  college 
revenues ;  do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  that 
the  number  should  be  increased? — Yes,  I  do, 
certainly. 

703.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  in  your 
opinion  the  monopoly  01  the  colleges  operates 
unfavourably  to  the  extension  of  the  University  ? 
— I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said  that  I  wished  to  see 
no  monopoly.  I  should  not  expect  that  the 
operation  of  this  Bill,  if  it  were  to  pass,  would 
be  very  great ;  it  would  be  indirect  rather  than 
dii'ect, 
/  704.  Will  vou  give  the  Committee  yonr 
opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  religious  and 
other  restrictions;  are  you  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable to  the  relaxation  of  any  of  the  restric- 
tions that  now  exist? — I  view  restrictions  with 
very  little  favour 

705.  Do  you  think  that  the  restrictions  which 
now  exist  diminish  the  power  of  the  Universities 
to  educate  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  class  of 
Englishmen,  and  of  those  who  are  engaged  after- 
wards in  the  higher  branches  of  manufacture  ? — 
It  is  difficult  to  say  with  regard  to  that.  I  think 
that  the  main  difficulty  is  of  a  different  kind, 
and  that  it  arises  from  the  desii^e  to  put  young 
men  into  business  early  in  life. 

706.  Do  you  think  it  possible  by  any  plan,  by 
affiliation  or  extension,  to  bring  University  aa- 

;  vantages  more  home  to  those  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  engineering  or  manufacturing  pur- 
suits, or  in  the  medical  profession? — I  never 
understood  what  affiliation  meant  beyond  having 
schools  such  as  we  have  alreadv,  which  are  con- 
ducted by  University  men ;  there  are  a  great 
many  schools  that  we  have  perfect  confidence 
in. 

707.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  an  eflTort 
I  should  be  made  to  enable  a  considerable  number 

of  men  in  the  medical  and  other  professions,  and 
in  engineering  and  manufacturing  pursuits,   to 

Set  in  some  way  or  other  the  advanta^  of  aca- 
emical  education  ? — 1  es,  I  do  think  mat  very 
strongly,  but  I  do  not  see  any  great  advantage  in 
affiliation,  if  I  understand  what  affiliation  means. 

708.  Mr. Lowe']  The  fellowshipff at  Cambridge 
are  not  thrown  open  to  die  University;  they 
belong,  do  they  not,  to  each  college  ? — Generally 
that  is  so,  but  in  some  colleges  there  is  a  pretty 
free  admission  of  strangers. 

709.  Then  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  ? — 
Yes. 

710.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  exceptions 
are,  and  what  the  colleges  are?- — The  smaller 
colleges. 

,  711.  Is  your  own  college  one? — No,  we  hare 
an  abundant  supply  of  men  of  our  own  for  fellow- 
ships, and  so  they  have  at  Trinity. 

712.  You  do  not  admit  candidates  from  any 
other  colleges  at  Trinity  and  St.  John's ? — We 
should  admit  them,  but  they  would  not  offer,  and 
the  ordinary  rule  would  be  adhered  to. 

713.  But  in  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  it  is 
otherwise,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  they  have  no  exami- 
nation in  those  cases,  but  when  they  have  no 
person  of  their  own  who  is  highly  qualified,  they 
go  out  and  find  one  elsewhere. 

714.  Is  that  the  case  at  Downing  College  ? — 
Downing  College  has  had  some  undergraduates 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 

715.  And  will  they  admit  candidates  for  Fel- 


lowships  from  other  colleges  ?  —  Yes,  but  the 
number  of  Fellowships  is  small. 

716.  Is  there  any  other  college  where  candi- 
dates are  admitted  not  belonging  to  the  college  ? 
— I  have  known  several  colleges  admit  strangers 
to  Fellowships. 

717.  But  it  is  a  very  partial  exception,  is  it 
not? — Yes;  it  is  not  worth  considering. 

718.  If  young  men  are  admitted  to  reside  at 
the  University  without  belonging  to  any  college, 
do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be  admitted  as 
eandidates  for  Scholarship  and  Fellowships  at 
the  eoUeffes  ?— I  should  imacine 


imagine  that  it  would 
not  work  in  that  way ;  I  should  take  it  that  a 
person  who  had  any  prospect  of  academical  dis* 
tinetion  would  seek  to  be  admittod  to  a  college 
at  the  beginning. 

719.  But,  supposing  such  a  case  to  arise,  do 
jou  contemplate  any  modification  of  the  system 
to  meet  it  ? — We  should  not  contemplato  that. 

720.  At  Oxford  such  a  person  would  be 
eligible  for  every  college ;  do  you  think  that  it 
would  work  well  at  Cambridge  ? — We  have  had 
a  rule  which  has  worked  exceedingly  well,  and  is 
very  well  understood  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  persoa  be- 
longing to  a  college,  on  coming  up  to  a  certain 
standard,  will  get  his  Fellowship^  provided  there 
id  nobody  bettor  than  himself  in  his  college. 

721.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  in  some  colleges  at  Cambridge  Fellowa  are 
admittod  without  examination? — Yes;  I  tLink 
there  are  only  two  colleges  at  which  there  is  an 
examination;  at  Trinity  it  is  supposed  to  go 
entirely  by  examination ;  with  us  it  is  supposed 
to  go  partially  so. 

722.  But  in  other  ccdleges  they  are  not  even 
examined  at  all  ? — No. 

72^  And  you  would  not  propose  any  relax- 
i^n  of  the  systom  to  meet  that? — No ;  I  think 
that  oar  rule  has  worked  so  exceedingly  well  that 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  altered. 

724.  With  regard  to  the  instruction  of  such 
persons  as  are  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  if  they 
come  to  Cambridge,  is  the  Professiorato  at  pre- 
sent adequate  to  instruct  them^  they  having  no 
college  tutors  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  ever 
would  be^ 

725.  Could  you  suggest  any  manner  in  which 
they  could  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  ? — 
I  should  think  that  they  could  get  instruction 
by  private  tutors,  and  probably  the  colleges 
would  admit  them  at  their  lectures  upon  a  small 
payment. 

726.  But  do  you  think  that  the  Professiorate 
could  be  made  adequate  to  their  instruction  ? — 
No ;  I  have  no  belief  in  the  Professiorate  as  a 
preparation  for  examinations. 

727.  Mr,  AdarhdJ]  When  vou  stated  just  now 
that  men  were  admitted  to  Fellowships  in  some  c^ 
the  smaller  colleges  without  examination,  is  not 
that  usually  done  in  tlie  case  of  men  who  have 
proved  their  abilities  by  examination  ? — Yes ;  by 
abundant  examinations. 

728.  Mr.  LoweJ] 
with  reference  to 
strictly  so. 

729.  Would  a  Senior  Wrangler  go  before  a 
Second  Wrangler? — No;  the  selection  would 
be,  say,  within  the  first  20  Wranglers,  or  witMn 
the  first-class  Classics,  or  the  first-class  Natural 
or  Moral  Sciences.  Different  colleges  have  dif- 
ferent rules,  but  they  are  very  well  understood. 
It  is  rather  a  popular  rule  thwi  a  defined  one. 

730.  Mr. 


Are  the  Fellowships  given 
those    examinations  ? — Yes, 
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730.  Mr.  AclaTid.']  Is  there  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  great  difference  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, owiDg  to  the  enormous  size  of  two  of  your 
colleges,  imposing  on  the  smaller  colleges  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  very  able  men  into  lieir  bodies 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  position  ? — I  have  never 
viewed  it  in  that  light 

731.  Sir  William  Heathcote.']  You  gave  us  a 
description  of  a  very  well-ordered  system  of  rules 
with  reference  to  lodgings  at  Cambridge ;  those, 
I  understood  you  to  say,  apply  entirely  and  solely 
to  men  who  belong  to  colleges,  and  who  differ 
from  those  who  live  in  colleges,  only  in  the  situa- 
tion of  their  rooms  bein^^  out  of  college  ?  — 
Yes. 

732.  Have  you  read  the  Bill  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  by  this  Committee?— 1  read 
it  some  two  months  ago. 

733.  There  is  but  one  enacting  clause  in  it ; 
have  you  observed  that  if  that  clause  were  not 
amended  any  person  could  enter  the  University 
at  his  own  will,  and  there  would  be  no  power  to 
impose  regulations  of  discipline  upon  him? — Yes; 
I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  evidence  that  I 
conceived  that  some  provisions  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  meet  that  possibility. 

734.  You  mean  in  order  to  give  the  University 
power  to  form  regulations  ? — Yes ;  and  I  said  that 
I  thought  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  University. 

735.  And  are  you  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  without? — I  do  not  know;  I  do  not 
know  whether  inferentially  it  miffht  not  be  left  to 
the  University,  but  it  is  not  expTicity  |o. 

736.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  discipline  which  would  be  necessary  to 
put  those  non-collegiate  men  on  a  footing  with  the 
other  as  to  their  good  order  ? — Not  in  any  detail. 
I  think,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  a  lodging 
house^  syndicate,  or  some  similar  body,  mi^ht 
organise  a  system  as  regards  the  lodgings,  and  I 
should  think  that  the  University  might  appoint 
some  person  or  persons  to  record  residence  and  to 

f)resent  for  decrees;  and  you  would  require 
urther  a  disciphnary  court  to  deal  with  offences. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  present  court  would 
suffice  for  that  purpose. 

737.  Has  it  come  within  your  own  observa- 
tion to  be  able  to  inform  the  Committee  what 
amount  of  pressure  there  is  from  young  men  to 
come  to  the  University  who  are  prevented  doing 
so  by  the  existing  regulations  ? — I  cannot  say 
that ;  I  know  that  every  degree  of  poverty  arrives 
at  Cambridge;  I  am  frequently  applied  to  by 
persons  to  render  them  assistance,  and  I  know 
that  some  come  absolutely  without  any  means  at 
all,  but  then  they  have  talents  and  acquirements, 
which  justify  them  in  doing  so. 

738.  But  assuming  that  there  is  the  pressure 
of  a  great  number  of  young  men  who  would  come 
to  the  University  if  they  could,  are  you  willing 
to  open  the  door  by  doing  away  with  any  college 
monopoly  ?— Yes. 

739.  X  ou  have  stated,  have  you  not,  that  you 
do  not  see  any  means  of  those  non-collegiate 
students  obtaining  tuition  except  at  their  own 
expense  ? — 1  know  of  no  existing  means. 

740.  Having  in  view  the  question  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  North  Devon  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges,  eliould 
you  consider  it  just  to  apply  some  part  of  those 
revenues  to  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  those 
colleges?— Not  in  any  other  way  than  by  im- 

0.130. 


proving  the  professoriate ;  I  think  it  would  be    Di .  W.  H. 
quite  fair  to  apply  the  college  revenues  for  that      Batesan. 
purpose,  but  the  professoriate  I  should  not  look         — — 
upon   as  the   means  of  educating  students  for  4  July  1867. 
graduation  examinations. 

741.  Should  you  prefer  applying  the  college 
revenues  as  fer  as  thev  are  available,  except  in 
reference  to  the  pro^ssoriate,  to  making  the 
colleges  themselves  more  accessible  to  poorer 
men  m  any  way  ? — I  think  enough  has  been  done 
at  present  in  that  respect ;  a  great  deal  was  done, 
and  that  was  the  principal  t£ing  that  was  done 
by  the  Commissioners. 

742.  Do  you  think  in  fact  that  th^e  is  any 
such  great  outside  pressure  of  people  to  come  in  ? 
— I  think  there  is  a  very  great  desire  to  obtain 
degrees. 

743.  But  whether  by  re^ence  or  not,  you  do 
not  know  ? — They  would  obtain  it  of  course  on 
such  terms  as  are  offered  to  them. 

744.  Oiairman.']  Would  many  men  like  to 
come  in  if  thev  could  under  this  Bill  ? — I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  means  of  increasing  the 
number. 

745.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  When  you  speak 
of  the  advantages  of  Universfty  education,  do  not 
you  mean  much  more  than  the  mere  learning,  as 
for  example,  the  advantage  of  young  men  being 
thrown  together  in  college  life?  —  Undoubt- 
edly. 

746.  And  that  advantage  would  be  entirely 
lost,  would  it  not,  by  non-collegiate  men  ? — Not 
entirely. 

747.  Chairman.']  Although  residence  may  be 
cheap  in  colleges,  is  it  not  expedient  and  fair  to 
admit  free  competition,  by  aUowing  students  to 
live  extra  murosy  as  proposed  in  this  Bill  ? — I  have 
no  objection  to  it  at  all. 

748.  This  freedom  being  allowed  in  Scotland 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  formerly  in  England, 
do  you  not  think  it  fair  to  allow  more  freedom 
now  ? — I  do  not  object  to  it. 

749.  The  Conamissioners  in  1852  reconunended 
civil  engineering  and  modern  languages  as  an 
additional  course  of  study;  have  those  recommen- 
dations been  carried  into  effect? — No,  nothiug^ 
has  been  done  in  those  two  branches. 

750.  They  also  recommended  that  a  new  body 
of  public  lecturers  should  be  appointed,  has  that 
been  done  ? — A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  aug- 
ment the  Professoriate. 

751.  Thev  also  recommended  that  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  make  Cambridge  as  far 
as  they  could  the  resort  of  medical  students  ? — 
I  think  there  has  been  an  increase  of  that  encou- 
ragement. 

752.  They  also  recommended  10  new  profes- 
sorships, and  the  study  of  chemistry  is  particu- 
larly reconunended ;  has  that  been  at  all  attended 
to  ? — There  has  been  a  good  deal  done  by  the 
colleges,  and  the  chemistry  branch  is  more  effi- 
cient than  it  was;  two  or  three  colleges  have 
established  laboratories. 

753.  The  Commissioners  mention  the  deficiency 
of  practical  and  manipulative  instructions  by 
laboratories  and  apparatus ;  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  their  recommedations  with  regard  to  that 
have  been  attended  to? — Very  extensively  so. 
Museums  and  lecture  rooms  have  been  erected ; 
but  that  j)articular  part  of  their  recommendation 
with  regard  to  inetruments  of  manipulation  has 
not  been  carried  out  yet  from  want  of  sufficient 
funds* 

E  4  754.  Mr. 
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754.  Mr.  A  eland.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  tiiat  you 
have  in  your  own  college  made  considerable 
efforts  with  regard  to  the  study  of  chemistry  ? — 

4  July  1867.  We  have  erected  a  laboratory. 

755.  Chairman.']  The  Commissioners  refer  to 
the  evils  of  cramming ;  do  you  think  that  the 
system  of  modern  education  at  all  gives  encourage- 
ment to  the  habit  of  cramming? — I  think  that 
our  examinations  are  adapted  to  discourage  it  as 
much  as  possible  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  our  constant  changes  in  the  examinations. 

756.  Do  you  think  that  the  young  men  come 
up  sufficiently  prepared  from  the  public  schools  ? 
— I  should  not  say  so. 

757.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  they 
were  better  instructed  in  those  schools?— I  can 
only  say  that  they  obtain  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  minor  scholarships. 

758.  Mr.  Faiccett.]  You  mean  the  minor 
scholarships  competed  for  before  residence? — 
|Yes,  as  a  test  of  the  comparative  preparation  of 
'the  public  schools ;  I  should  say  that  the  public 

schools  do  not  show  well  in  competition. 

759.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  there 
should  be  more  attention  paid  to  preparatory 
education  than  is  the  case  at  present  ? — ^Yes,  1 
think  there  should. 

760.  Mr.  Acland.]  What  do  you  mean  by 
public  schools  ? — I  snould  say  that  at  Eton  and 
Harrow,  and  Westminster,  they  do  not  get  their 
proper  share  of  such  things. 

761.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  mean  by  the 
expression  "  public  schools,"  the  nine  public 
schools  which  nave  been  already  reported  upon? 
— Yes,  I  refer  to  them  especially. 

762.  Mr.  PoUard'Urquhart]  lou  would  hardly 
apply  your  observation  to  Rugby,  or  Marlbo- 
rough, or  Cheltenham,  would  you  ? — No,  I  should 
not. 

763.  Mr.  Fawcett.]  Nor  yet  to  Shrewsbury  ? 
— No ;  Shrewsbury  gets  its  share,  no  doubt. 

764.  Mr,  FowelLj  If  I  rightly  gather  your 
opinion,  you  think  that  any  man  coming  to  the 
University  and  deriving  advantage  from  this  Bill, 
should  live  in  lodgings  which  are  recognised  by 
the  University? — I  am  not  very  clear  about 
that ;  but  I  think  there  should  be  some  recogni- 
tion of  them ;  but  I  should  prefer  leaving  that  to 
be  discussed  and  settled  by  the  University  itself. 

765.  But  you  would,  by  the  Bill,  or  in  some 
sufficient  manner,  arm  the  University  with  com- 
petent powers  to  that  effect,  would  you  not  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

766.  You  would  not  allow  a  man  to  live  in  a 
house  of  unsatisfactory  character  ? — No. 

767.  And  provisions  ought  to  be  made  to  pre- 
vent that  being  done  ? — Yes. 

768.  Do  you  think  that  any  man  who  is  on  the 
board  of  a  college  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  his 
name  taken  off  the  board  of  that  college  to  go 
and  live  in  lodgings  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  there,  and  that  is  the  point  which  I 
adverted  to  before  ;  I  thought  that  migration,  as 
we  call  it,  should  be  checked ;  and  I  think  it 
very  important  that  there  should  be  no  competi- 
tion in  the  way  of  laxity  of  discipline. 

769.  Would  you  insist  on  residence  in  the  case 
of  those  taking  advantage  of  the  Bill  ?  —  Yes, 
there  should  be  the  same  terms  in  their  case  as 
in  that  of  the  others. 

770.  You  would  not  allow  a  man,  for  example, 
to  live  in  London,  and  come  down  to  attend 
lectures  just  as  he  chose? — No;  that  would 
entirely  alter  our  position. 


771.  What  arrangement  would  you  have  to  se- 
cure their  keeping  terms  ? — There  should  be  a 
record  of  residence ;  they  should  be  required  to 
appear  at  the  same  place  every  day,  or  something 
of  that  kind  ;  and  something  to  certify  that  the  • 
man  is  there. 

772.  You  mean  a  rollcall  of  Bome  kind? — 
Something  answering  to  that. 

773.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  You  were  asked  a 
question  about  the  control  over  non-coUegiate 
men,  how  could  you  have  any  collegiate  control 
unless  the  person,  in  some  wav  or  other,  was 
entered  as  a  member  of  a  college ;  would  you 
have  the  right  of  interfering  witib  him,  or  now 
would  you  get  control  over  him  ? — I  should  only 
control  him  in  case  of  misbehaviour. 

774.  Mr.  Pollard"  Urquhart.]  Practically  it  is  the 
case,  is  it  not,  that  a  large  number  of  Cambridge 
men  do  live  in  lodgings  ? — Yes. 

775.  Practically  the  discipline  and  morality  of 
those  who  do  live  in  lodgings  is  just  as  good  as  of 
those  who  live  in  college,  is  it  not? — I  should 
not  speak  very  strongly  upon  that  point ;  I  think 
there  are  objections  to  lodgings;  I  prefer,  my- 
selfi  living  in  college :  but  it  works  very  suffi- 
ciently. 

776.  Are  there  any  instances  of  very  great 
immorality  in  the  case  of  the  students  who  live 
in  lodgings  ? — No.  There  are  objections  to  it, 
but  they  need  not  be  pressed, 

777.  You  do  not  thmk  that  they  seek  to  live  in 
lodgings  for  the  sake  of,  a  more  laxed  diBcipline  ? 

778.  It  Is  rather  the  conti*ary,  is  it  not,  be^ 
cause  in  the  case  of  the  men  who  Uve  in  lodgings, 
you  have  told  us  of  a  regulation  which  enables 
you  to  have  control  over  them  after  10  o'clock, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  are  living 
in  a  college  ? — Yes. 

779.  The  penalty  of  gating,  imposed  upon  a 
man  for  irregularity,  is  greater  to  a  man  living 
in  lodgings  than  to  a  man  living  in  college  ? — So 
far,  that  he  has  not  access  to  other  rooms. 

780.  Practically  the  penalty  of  gating,  to  a 
man  living  in  a  college  like  St.  John's,  is  very 
little,  because  he  has  access  to  a  large  number  of 
companions  ? — Yes. 

781.  Whereas,  if  he  lives  in  lodgings,  he  has 
not  access  to  any  persons  except  those  who  may 
be  living  in  lodgings  in  the  same  house  as  him- 
self?—No. 

782.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  imposing 
the  usual  penalties  upon  a  man  living  in  loogings 
than  in  college  ? — No. 

783.  If  his  lodgings  were  not  connected  with 
any  particular  college  do  you  know  whether 
there  would  be  any  more  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  same  system  of  discipline,  which  is  found  to 
work  pretty  well,  than  there  is  now  ? — No,  it 
would  work  in  the  same  way. 

784.  Should  you  not  say  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  a  man  living  in  lodgings,  not  con- 
nected with  a  particular  college,  should  attend  a 
certain  number  of  chapel  service,  say,  at  St. 
Mary's,  or  any  other  place  ? — I  think  there  would 
be  a  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  religious 
question;  I  should  be  very  much  disposed  to 
leave  that  to  the  student's  own  conscience. 

785.  One  word  about  private  tutors.  A  per- 
son at  your  college  reading  for  honours  almost 
always  has  the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor,  has 
he  not,  in  addition  to  the  college  lecturers  ? — 
Yes. 

786.  As 
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786.  As  the  college  lectures  at  your  college  are 
so  very  good^  are  you  looked  upon  as  being  the 
best  college  for  the  manufacture  of  senior 
wranglers  ? — We  have  rather  lost  that  reputation 
lately. 

787.  But  you  used  to  have  it  ? — ^Yes,  and  we 
have  a  very  fair  reputation  still,  I  suppose. 

788.  Do  you  look  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
assistance  of  a  private  tutor  as  being  so  very 
great  that  the  Fellows  of  your  college  on  one 
occasion  subscribed  to  afford  one  of  their  most 
promising  students  that  assistance? — I  daresay 
that  that  was  done. 

789.  Are  not  the  ordinary  fees  paid  to  the  best 
private  tutors  as  much  as  20/.  a  term? — 1  think 
that  is  not  the  case  now,  the  practice  of  what  is 
called  whole  pupils  is  almost  discontinued. 

790.  A  person  earning  such  high  distinction 
as  Mr.  Griffin  took,  and  who  is  seeking  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Hopkins  or  Mr.  Routh,  in  all 
probability  would  pay  20/.  a  term,  would  he  not? 
—I  think  not  so  much  as  that ;  I  think  it  is  10/. ; 
that  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  whole  pupil  with 
some  particular  tutors,  but  the  ordinary  rate  is 
14  /.  a  term. 

791.  The  Fellows  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's 
claim  20/.,  do  they  not? — No,  I  think  not. 

792.  Almost  every  student  who  is  ambitious 
of  very  high  honours  would  have  the  assistance 
of  a  private  tutor  during  the  long  vacation,  would 
he  not? — He  would,  no  doubt,  if  he  could 
afford  it 

793.  What  is  the  teaching  fee  paid  to  a  tutor 
for  the  long  vacation? — I  do  not  quite  know  the 
present  practice,  because  there  has  been  some 
change,  out  my  impression  is  that  it  would  be 
20/.  You  will  get  that  information  better  from 
other  persons ;  it  used  to  be  30  /.  ? — Fifteen  years 
ago  I  was  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am 
now. 

794.  The  employment  of  a  private  tutor  during 
a  term  at  Cambridge,  and  of  a  private  tutor  in 
the  long  vacation,  also  adds  very  considerably  to 
the  expenses  of  a  man  who  is  ambitious  for  college 
honours,  does  it  not?-— I  should  think  it  womd 
add  50/.  a  year. 

795.  A  person  who  did  not  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular college,  and  was  living  in  lodgings,  and 
reading  with  Mr.  Hopkins  or  Sir.  Kouth,  would 
have  as  good  a  chance,  would  he  not,  of  taking  a 
high  degree  as  a  person  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular college? — I  do  not  think  he  would  be  at 
any  disadvantage  except  that  he  would  not  have 
college  examinations,  which  are  material  advan- 
tages. 

796.  Do  not  those  who  are  the  most  successful 
private  tutors  give  examinations  which  ordinarily 
very  much  supply  the  place  of  college  examina- 
tions ? — Yes,  out  still  the  competition  of  college 
examinations  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage. 

797.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage,  but 
the  examination  of  a  good  private  tutor  might  be 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  it,  might  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  might. 

798.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  some  of  the 
privatiB  tutors  acknowledged  by  the  University 
as  subordinate  professors  ?— I  clo  not  think  ^at 
that  would  work  well ;  the  private  tuition  system 
works  well,  mainly  because  it  is  a  system  of  open 
competition. 

799.  And  you  think  that  it  would  not  be  desi- 
rable to  put  a  stop  to  it,  to  a  certain  extent  ? — 
We  should  rather  despair  of  doing  it. 

800.  Have  you  read  the  late  Dean  of  Ely's 
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observations  about  the    University  statutes  ? —     Dr.  W.  H* 
Yes.  Batesan* 

801.  Do  you  think  that  his  suggestions  about        — 
professorships   and  private   tutors   would   work  4  J*ily  1867, 
well?— I  think  not. 

802.  Not  even  if  the  number  of  lecturers  or 
professors  acknowledged  by  the  University  were 
increased  so  as  partially  to  do  the  work  of  private 
tutors  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
that  personal  intercourse,  and  that  freedom  of 
access,  which  there  has  always  been  between  the 
private  tutor  and  the  student. 

803.  You  spoke  just  now  about  the  assistance 
afforded  by  four  scholarships ;  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  many  distinguished  men  do  not  get  scholar- 
ships until  near  the  end  of  their  residence  in  the 
Universities  ? — Not  now.  We  have  got  a  system 
of  what  are  called  minor  scholarships  or  open 
exhibitions,  which  are  given  away  prior  to  re- 
sidence. 

804.  Have  you  not  known  men  who  are  as 
high  as  the  second  classic  who  actually  miss 
scholarships  at  Trinity? — Not  lately,  I  should 
think. 

805.  Could  such  a  thing  occur  now  as  a  man, 
who  was  a  second  classic,  not  getting  a  scholar- 
ship before  his  last  term  at  Trinitv,  but  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished  m  classical 
literature? — I  think  the  case  you  refer  to  oc- 
curred many  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
while  taking  a  thing  of  that  kind  into  account, 
because  it  is  very  exceptional;  it  is  no  part  of  the 
system  at  all. 

806.  A  question  was  put  to  you  by  an  hon- 
ourable Member  of  the  Committee,  whether 
sufficient  engineering  instruction  was  given  at 
the  University.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
lectures  on  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  now 
given  at  Cambridge  afford  a  very  good  foundation 
for  engineering  ? — ^No  doubt. 

807.  A  person  who  thoroughly  mastered  these 
two  subjects  would  require  very  little  beyond 
mere  practice  to  become  a  gooa  engineer? — I 
am  not  familiar  with  that  department,  and 
therefore  cannot  offer  an  opinion  upon  it. 

808.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  many 
people  in  the  middle  classes  who  would  send  their 
sons  to  Cambridge  but  for  a  certain  indefinable 
dread  of  the  expenses  which  they  might  incur  if 
they  became  members  of  any  college  f — It  would 
tend  to  increase  the  number,  if  the  expenses  could 
be  diminished. 

809.  You  stated  just  now  what  the  expenses  of 
the  college  might  be  reduced  to,  but  have  the 
middle  classes  not  a  certain  indefinable  dread  that, 
owing  to  the  temptations  of  college  society,  they 
are  litely  to  come  to  a  great  deal  more  than  that  ? 
— I  do  not  think  anythmg  that  can  be  done  under 
this  Bill,  or  perhaps  any  other,  could  meet  those 
sumptuary  questions.  Those  expenses  are  social 
expenses. 

810.  Would  there  not  be  less  temptation  to 
those  social  expenses? — No,  I  think  not;  it 
would  be  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  at  present. 

811.  The  men  being  able  to  go  to  one  another's 
rooms  in  the  evening  is  a  great  temptation  to 
social  expenses,  is  it  not  ? — But  they  would  be 
able  to  do  that  under  the  powers  of  this  BilL 
They  could  go  and  visit  anv  member  of  their  own 
college,  or  any  person  in  the  town ;  there  would 
be  the  same  amount  of  freedom. 

812.  They  could  not  do  so  after  10  o'clock,  I 
suppose? — They  would  be  in  college  a  little 
before  10. 

F  813.  There 
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Dr.  11^.  H.        813    There  would  not  be  the  same  inducement^ 

Saieion.      would  there,  to  go  and  see  a  person  two  or  three 

•~^        streets  off  as  a  person  living  on  the  some  staircase 

4  July  iSfiy,  in  a  college? — 1  think  it  would  be  very  much  the 

same  as  it  is  now. 

814.  In  the  event  of  the  proposition  of  the 
Bill  being  carried  out,  would  you  seek  to  prevent 
any  man  being  a  non-collegiate  student  who  was 
notoriously  leading  a  very  expensive  life  ;  if,  for 
instance,  a  man  kept  a  couple  of  hunters,  would 
you  say  that  in  such  a  case  he  must  belong  to  a 
college  ? — I  do  not  think  that  anything  of  that 
kind  would  be  advisable.  I  should  not  draw  a 
line  so  as  to  make  the  one  a  class  of  poverty 
students,  and  the  other  a  class  of  opulent  stu- 
dents. 

815.  As  things  go  now  a  man  might  keep  a 
couple  of  hunters,  might  he  not ;  and  be  a  sizar 
in  the  University  t — I  suppose  that  a  sizar  would 
not  be  very  likely  to  do  it.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing. 

816.  You  would  not  suggest  interfering  in  any 
such  way  with  a  man  who  lived  in  lodgings  with- 
out belonging  to  any  college  ? — No. 

817.  Viscount  Cmnborne.']  You  have  stated, 
have  you  not,  tliat  private  tuition  would  not  be 
less  expensive  than  it  is  now  for  persons  living  in 
lodgings  ?—Xo ;  for  the  contemplated  class  of 
students  it  would  be  the  same  as  now  il'  they 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

818.  And  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  any 
sumptuary  laws  to  limit  voluntary  expenses  ?— 
No,  I  do  not. 

819.  Then  your  conclusion,  I  presume,  is,  that 
there  is  no  special  reason  why  persons  living  in 
lodgings  should  live  more  cheaply  than  persons 
living  in  colleges  ?— They  would  be  freed 
from  certain  expenses.  1  hey  would  be  freed 
from  those  expenses  which  they  are  charged 
for  college  tuition  and  one  or  two  other  things, 
and  they  might  live  cheaper  if  they  pleas^, 
perhaps.  The  class  that  I  contemplate  availing 
themselves  of  this  privilege  will  be  very  poor 
men  who  will  probably  pinch  themselves  ex- 
tremely in  order  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  if  every 
branch  of  expenditure  were  under  their  own 
control,  I  imagine  they  could  do  that  to  a  greater 
extent  than  could  be  done  in  a  college  now. 

820.  If  you  could  imagine  the  possibility  of 
the  college  expenses  being  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  necessary  amount,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things,  is  there,  why  a  man  should 
live  cheaper  in  lo(^ngs  than  in  college  ? — There 
is  a  certain  increase  of  expenditure  arising  from 
mere  regulation.  When  you  regulate  a  dinner, 
for  instance,  for  a  hundred  persons,  you  would  do 
it  on  a  certain  scale ;  1 J  lb.  of  meat,  for  instance, 
would  be  an  excessive  supply  for  a  single  person, 
and  yet  we  find  that  IJ  lb.  of  meat  is  Sie  lowest 
quantity  that  we  can  put  upon  the  table. 

821.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  find  in  pro* 
Tiding  for  a  large  number  of  persons  you  cannot 
give  less  than  l^lb.  of  meat  to  each  person? — 
There  is  a  great  deal  remaining  which  is  sold,  but 
I  imagine  there  is  a  great  quantity  wasted  in  con- 
sequence of  that. 

822.  Surely  the  fault  is  in  the  regulation  ?— 
Still  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  table  in  a 
sufficient  and  ample  manner,  and  tliat  arises  fairly 
from  its  being  done  by  regulation,  whereas  if  it 
were  done  by  a  person's  own  volition  he  might 
pinch  himself;  he  might  live  perhaps  upon  ha&a 
pound  of  meat. 

823.  You  will  be  prepared,  will  you  not,  to 


admit  the  general  principle,  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
provide  for  a  number  of  persons  feeding  together 
than  for  one  person  feeding  by  himself? — No 
doubt,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  is  troe,  but  it  is  not 
true  in  another  sense. 

824.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  nece^ty 
of  coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  more 
luxurious  members  of  a  college  would  counter- 
weigh the  advantages  which  you  would  gain  from 
that  aggregation? — In  that  aspect  I  think  it 
does. 

825.  Have  you  never  contemplated  any  mod^ 
by  which  a  person  desiring  to  pinch  himself 
might  be  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  room? — 
That  has  been  talked  of,  but  it  never  got  beyond 
talk* 

826.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  it  ? — There 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  working  it ;  attend- 
ance in  hsdl  in  some  instances  operates  as  a  sort 
of  rule  of  discipline,  and  many  persons  migkt 
plead  that  they  wished  to  be  economical  when  in 
reality  they  might  wish  to  absent  themselves  from 
hall  ^r  other  reasons. 

827.  That  would  be  easily  met,  would  it  not,  by 
requiring  them  to  enter  their  names  at  four  or 
five  o'clock,  or  whatever  the  time  is  ? — Yes ;  but 
then  to  excuse  a  person  from  hall  for  one  reason, 
and  for  him  to  absent  himself  for  another,  would 
not  be  advantageous.  The  hall  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  one  of  the  modes  of  education ;  one  of  the 
social  modes  of  bringing  men  together,  and  in- 
fluencing one  another  by  mutual  contact* 

828.  And  I  understand  you  to  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  that  mode  of  education  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  pinch  themselves  ? — Yes. 

829.  Why  would  you  not  allow  that  in  the  case 
of  those  within  the  gates  of  the  college  as  well  as 
those  without  it? — It  has  always  been  found  to 
be  impossible  to  make  the  rule,  because  the  rule 
might  be  abused  by  persons  who  have  not  got  the 
rejd  poverty  plea.  Here  the  poverty  plea  would 
be  applied  by  the  men  themselves,  and  therefore 
would  be  bond  fide, 

830.  Surely  that  objection  would  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  those  living  outude  die  gates 
of  the  college  ? — I  only  state  the  reasons  which 
were  alleged  when  this  was  discussed. 

831.  I  rather  imagine  that  you  haye  not  formed 
any  very  definite  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
allowing  persons  to  live  in  college  out  of  hall  ? — 
No;  I  should  be  very  glad  personally  to  ^ve 
facilities  for  persons  to  be  absent  from  hall,  if  I 
thought  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  it,  but  the 
rule  has  never  been  made. 

832.  Is  there  any  other  item  of  necessary  and 
inevitable  expense  which  would  fall  upon  a 
person  living  in  college,  but  which  would  not  fidl 
upon  a  person  living  out  of  collie,  supposing 
them  both  to  use  the  same  machmery  for  the 
purpose  of  their  own  education  ?— There  are 
three  things,  I  think ;  there  is  the  payment  for 
staff  expenses,  which  is  called  at  Oxford,  battels ; 
then  there  is  the  payment  for  the  hall,  and  the 
payment  for  the  tuition. 

833.  By  payment  for  staff  expenses,  I  under^ 
stand  you  to  mean  the  payment  of  tlie  establish- 
ment?— Yes. 

834.  You  will  concede,  will  you  not,  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  cheaper  to  serve  a  large  number 
of  persons  together  than  one  man  by  himself? — 
In  an  extreme  case  I  should  say  not. 

835.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  extreme  case? 
— Where  a  person  chooses  to  pinch  himself. 

836.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
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to  get  all  to  himself  the  services  of  even  the 
cheapest  kind  of  servant^  so  cheaply  as  he  could 
get  the  fractional  part  of  the  services  of  a  servant 
who  gave  the  remainder  of  his  services  to  other 
persons  ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  is  done  at  present  by 
those  who  live  in  very  poor  lodgings  in  the  town ; 
they  almost  dispense  with  services. 

837«  Has  the  regulation  of  the  establishment 
of  your  college  been  subject  to  any  recent  revi- 
sion ? — Yes,  it  has  been  frequently  revised. 

838.  Has  it  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point, 
do  you  think  ?—  We  think  bo  ;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  make  an  average  contribution,  because  there 
are  some  who  want  more  services  than  others. 

839.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  services  rendered  by  the  college  servants 
which  could  be  the  subject  of  what  I  may  call  a 
competition  of  luxury? — 1  should  think  that  it 
would  be  hardly  necessary  for  a  very  poor  stu- 
dent to  have  a  man  to  wait  upon  him. 

840.  Even  to  the  extent  to  which  a  scout  wait« 
on  an  under-graduate  ? — Yes. 

841.  Do  you  think  that  he  could  absolutely  do 
without  any  waiting,  or  without  any  cooking,  or 
without  any  service  whatever? — Those  persons 
who  have  been  pupil  teachers  in  schools,  or  cer^ 
tificated  schoolmasters,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  a  man-servant  to  wait  upon  them ;  I  mean 
as  society  is  at  present  arranged. 

842.  With  respect  to  the  third  item,  the  ques- 
tion of  tuition,  I  presume  if  there  is  any  value, 
which  of  course  there  is,  in  college  tuition,  what- 
ever a  man  gains  by  not  paying  to  that,  he  must 
supply  by  getting  similar  tuition  elsewhere? — 
Yes. 

843.  Therefore,  unless  you  assume  that  the 
college  tuition  is  of  infeidor  value  to  private 
tuition,  you  cannot  claim  that  as  an  item  of 
econc»ny  to  a  pers(m  living  in  lodgings  ?--No ; 
he  would  have  to  supplement  it  by  private 
tuition,  no  doubt.  I  do  not  contemplate  that 
many  persons  would  be  well  advised  in  becoming 
lodging  students,  as  distinguished  from  college 
student^  if  they  could  afford  to  come  to  me 
college. 

844.  Chairman,']  But  it  would  give  a  greater 
chance^  would  it  not,  to  the  poor  scholar  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would. 

845.  Mr.  Goschen,']  With  regard  to  college 
tuition^  is  not  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  a  very  industrious  scholar,  frittered  away 
occasionally  by  the  tutor's  having  to  adapt  it  tp 
the  average  character  of  students  rather  than  to 
the  individual  ?— We  classify  our  students,  and 
we  do  as  much  as  we  can  in  that  way.  Formerly 
there  vt^as  no  classification ;  but  now  we  put  those 
who  can  best  go  together  in  one  (^lass,  and  so  far 
we  do  away  with  that  difficulty. 

846.  How  large  are  the  classes  ?— They  vary 
according  to  the  subject.  I  may  mention  that  in 
some  of  the  high  subjects  there  are  not  more, 
perhaps,  than  four  or  five;  in  other  subjects  I 
suppose  a  class  would  be  30  or  40. 

847.  In  the  highest  subjects  it  comes  to  be 
very  nearly  private  tuition,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it 
might  be  so. 

848.  Doos  that  remark  apply  to  nearly  all  the 
colleges,  or  to  the  larger  colleges  especially  ?— ' 
The  large  colleges  have  advantages  over  the 
small  colleges,  in  having  a  greater  number  of 
lecturers. 

849.  In  the  small  colleges  they  are  not  so  well 
able  to  classify  as  in  the  large  colleges ;  therefore 
a  poorer  student  in  a  small  college  might  be  in  a 
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position  that  he  might  have  to  pay  for  tuition    Df.  ir.  if. 
which,  though  useful,  was  not  so  useful  to  him      Baieson. 
as  it  might  be  if  the  classification  were  better  ?—  — - 

Yes,  classification  is  no  doubt  an  advantage.  4  ^^J  1 867. 

850.  So  that  in  that  case  his  contribution  to 
the  aggregate  staff  might  represent  rather  more 
than  it  was  worth ;  that  is  to  say,  he  might  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  lectures  which  were  not 
specially  adapted  to  his  particular  capacity? — It 
would  be  difficult  to  divide  the  classes  so  as  to 
meet  each  individual  case, 

851.  Mr-  PoUard'Urquhart']  Should  you  say 
that  the  higher  class  of  students  at  Cambridge 
derive  much  assistance  from  college  lectures  dur- 
ing their  last  year? — Yes,  I  believe  they  do; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mathematical  students  do. 

852.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  thing  that  a  gentle-*- 
man  who  was  senior  wrangler  one  year  did  not 
attend  any  college  lectures  at  all  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect it. 

853.  Mr.  Goschen,']  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion which  1  was  askmg  about  tuition ;  the  ques- 
tion of  tuition  arises  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  other  expenses,  that  is  to  say,  in  colleges 
where  there  are  a  number  together,  you  must 
provide  for  the  average  ? — Yes. 

854.  And  the  average  suits  those  who  are  ge- 
nerally in  about  the  same  position  of  life,  and 
who,  therefore,  can  contribute  equally? — Yes. 

855.  If  there  is  any  superfluity  in  any  ex*- 
penses,  it  weighs  hardly  upon  those  who  are 
rather  below  the  average  in  means  ? — ^Yes ;  and 
there  are  expenses  which  are  incurred  by  living 
together ;  for  instance,  a  man  does  not  like  at  a 
table  to  be  feeding  in  an  inferior  manner  to  those 
who  are  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

856.  Then  as  regards  the  gyps  in  the  colleges ; 
you  apportion,  do  you  not,  so  many  rooms  to  one 
gyp?— Yes. 

867.  And  it  is  not  at  the  option  of  the  students 
to  say  he  will  have  a  gyp  for  six  rooms  or  for  four, 
but  it  is  a  college  regulation  ? — Yes. 

858.  Therefore,  the  expense  of  a  gyp  is  forced 
by  the  college  regulations  upon  the  student, 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not  ? — x  es. 

859.  Therefore,  the  true  way  of  putting  the 
question  is,  not  whether  you  could  do  it  cheaper^ 
but  whether  the  actual  regulations  in  dividing  a 
servant  among  so  many  men  do  not  make  it  more 
expensive  to  a  man  who  could  manage  with  very 
little  attendance  ? — ^Yes. 

860.  Do  the  average  expenses  in  the  different 
colleges  at  Cambridge  vary  very  much  in  amount; 
is  there  one  college  which  is  more  expensive  than 
another? — I  do  not  think  they  vary  very  much 
as  regards  regulation,  except  in  the  item  of  rent; 
I  think  that  the  rent  of  rooms  in  the  small 
colleges  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  the  larger  colleges^ 

861.  The  college  system  is  this,  is  it  not,  that 
there  is  a  fixed  price  which  the  student  has  to 
pay  for  everything  l — Yes ;  it  is  not  a  lump  sum, 
but  for  each  thing  there  is  a  fixed  price. 

862.  And  no  student  in  a  college  can  live 
cheaper  than  that  fixed  price? — There  are  a 
number  of  things  which  are  optional,  and  a  num- 
ber of  things  which  are  regulation. 

863.  But  for  those  things  that  they  do  take, 
they  must  pay  the  regulation  price  for  ? — Yes. 

864.  Therefore,  if  those  things  wre  provided  at 
a  certain  quality,  a  student  must  pay  for  them^ 
though  they  might  be  rather  more  luxurious  tha^i 
he  wished  ? — Yes. 

865.  And  there  would  be  no  remedy,  if  yoa 
wa^ted  to  obviate  rtiat  difficulty,  except  by  put- 
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l)r  W  H     ^S  ^own  the  whole  expense  to  a  level  which 

Bateson.     would  be  rather  below  what  the  majority  would 

_—        desire  ? — Just  so, 

4  July  1807.       866.  Therefore,  it  is  scarcely  a  question  as  to 

choosing  between  the  one  system  and  the  other; 

but  there  are  advantages  in  living  in  lodgings, 

and  there  are  advantages  in  living  in  the  college, 

and  one  cannot  combine  the  advantages  of  both  ? 

^-Just  so. 

867.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  advan- 
tage that  you  should  have  the  one  system  grow- 
ing up  by  the  side  of  the  other  without  excluding 
it  r— I  should  say  so. 

868.  You  would  not  be  afraid  that  the  bill  of 
the  chairman,  by  increasing  those  who  live  in 
lodgings,  would  diminish  the  number  of  those 
who  now  go  to  the  colleges  ? — No ;  I  should  not 
fear  that  at  all. 

869.  Therefore,  if  the  Bill  were  operative  at 
all,  it  would  be  extending  the  benefits  of  Univer- 
sity education?— Yes;  and  removing  a  ground  of 
complaint 

870.  Therefore,  the  question  would  be  not  to 
compare  the  merits  of  the  present  system,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  system  of  living  in  lodgings, 
but  the  advantages  of  going  to  lodgings,  or  not 
going  to  the  University  at  all?— Yes;  I  think  it 
would  tend  to  render  the  University  more  po- 
pular. 

871.  Could  you  state  the  reason  why  it  would 
make  it  more  popular? — I  think  that  wholly  doing 
away  with  the  monopoly  would  be  beneficiaL 
The  Universities  have  become  much  more  popular 
institutions  of  late  years,  from  two  or  three  causes; 
partly  from  the  inquiiy  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  partlv,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  from  those 
examinations  which  have  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  which  have  simply  rendered 
the  Universities  more  known.  And  those  exami- 
nations have  been  the  means  of  introducing  a 
number  of  promising  young  men  who  have  felt 
their  way  m  those  examinations,  and  who,  per- 
haps, have  been  encouraged  by  local  committees, 
and  in  other  ways,  so  that  tlie  number  of  admis- 
sions has  materially  increased  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years. 

872.  What  would  you  say  is  the  average  ex- 
pense of  living  at  Cambridge  ? — It  is  impossible 
to  answer  that  question  in  any  manner  that  is 
worth  anything. 

873.  Do  you  think  that  the  expense  keeps 
many  people  away  from  the  Universities? — Yes; 
I  suppose  it  does.. 

874.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  under- 
graduates come  to  Cambridge? — Eighteen  or  19. 

875.  Do  you  think  that  the  age  keeps  people 
away? — Yes;  I  think  that  is  much  more  the 
cause. 

876.  Do  you  think  that  any  satisfactory  change 
could  be  made  in  that  respect  ? — I  have  pointed 
out  one,  namely,  that  of  diminishing  the  necessary 
amount  of  resiaence,  which  I  think  might  be  re- 
duced. 

877.  Would  boys  or  young  men  be  ripe  at  17 
for  the  education  which  you  give  now  at  Cam- 
bridge ? — If  they  were  well  trained  they,  would 
be.  It  has  not  been  an  uncommon  thing  for  stu- 
dents of  considerable  promise  to  come  up  at  17  ; 
that  has  not  been  ordinarily  the  case,  but  it  has 
been  frequent. 

878.  Has  there  been  any  change  at  Cambridge 
in  the  last  10  years  in  the  class  to  which  the 
imdergraduates  belong  ? — JSIot  that  I  am  aware 


of.     We  have  always  had  a  great  number  of  very 
poor  students  in  my  experience. 

879.  More  than  at  Oxford  ? — I  cannot  speak 
as  to  Oxford. 

880.  Do  you  find,  for  instance,  that  more  men 
from  the  commercial  classes  come  to  Cambridge 
now  than  they  used  to  do? — I  think  we  have  had 
more  persons  who  are  intended  for  attorneys,  and 
for  what  I  may  call  established  commercial  ca- 
reers, than  usee  formerly  to  come  to  Cambridge. 
I  think  we  are  less  restricted  to  what  are  called 
the  learned  professions. 

881.  Does  the  class  of  Dissenters,  I  mean  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
increase  from  year  to  year  at  Cambridge? — I 
should  think  there  must  be  a  slight  increase; 
but  I  have  no  evidence  which  I  could  give  you 
that  is  very  trustworthy  upon  that  point. 

882.  Would  you  be  afraid  of  the  effects  of  the 
Bill  before  the  Committee  as  regards  denomina- 
tional teaching  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage with  regard  to  the  difficulties  arising 
from  that  cause.  Those  students  living  in  the 
town  would  of  course  be  under  no  restriction 
with  regard  to  their  religious  denominations,  and 
I  should  think  that  that  would  be  an  advantage. 

883.  In  what  sense  would  it  be  advantageous, 
do  you  mean,  to  the  colleges  or  to  the  students? 
— I  think  it  is  very  objectionable  to  direct  that  a 
person  shall  go  to  the  college  chapel  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  differs  from  it  in  any  essential  parti- 
cular. 

884.  What  is  the  custom  of  the  colleges  as 
regards  attendance  at  chapel  in  the  case  of  persons 
of  other  denominations  ? — It  varies,  I  think.  We 
have  had  a  few  Jews,  and  sometimes,  I  think, 
they  have  been  released  from  chapel  attendance, 
and  sometimes  they  have  not.  I  think  it  is  very 
objectionable  to  admit  them  into  colleges,  and  to 
make  them  attend  the  chapel. 

885.  Are  there  colleges  where  there  is  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  chapel  upon  persons  of  all 
denominations  ? — Yes. 

886.  In  some  respects  this  Bill  might  assist, 
might  it  not,  to  get  over  the  denominational 
difficulty  ? — That  is  what  I  think. 

887.  And  it  would  be  easier,  would  it  not,  to 
make  particular  colleges  entirely  denominational, 
if  you  had  some  general  University  arrangements, 
which  would  not  involve  the  denomination^ 
element? — If  there  was  this  avenue  to  University 
degrees,  the  colleges  would  feel  to  be  under  less 
pressure  with  regard  to  Dissenters. 

888.  There  would  be  very  few  emoluments, 
would  there  not,  for  those  who  were  living  in 
the  town  in  lodgings? — There  would  be  no 
emoluments  that  I  am  aware  of. 

889.  So  that  if  the  colleges  were  restricted 
more  than  ever  to  the  denominational  system, 
and  the  lodging  system  were  left  for  those  that 
were  not  of  a  denominational  character,  that 
would  be  rather  hard  upon  them  in  the  way  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  University?  —  Yes,  it 
would. 

890.  And,  therefore,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
if  a  man  could  afford  it,  he  would  in  preference 
come  to  the  colleges  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence enables  me  to  answer  that  question. 

891.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  rather  the 
idle  men  who  would  prefer  to  go  into  the 
colleges  than  the  very  studious  men  ? — No,  I  do 
not  see  that.  There  is  a  danger,  no  doubt, 
of  laxity  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  this  class  of 
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Btudcnte^  which  I  think  Is  the  principal  danger 
that  would  have  to  be  provided  against. 

892.  But  in  the  larger  colleges  the  discipline 
inside  the  walls  is  necessarily  very  lax,  is  it  not ; 
that  is  to  sav,  card  playing  through  the  whole 
night  would  be  more  probable  in  a  college  than 
it  would  be  in  lodgings? — It  might  occur  in 
either,  I  suppose* 

893.  But  the  lar^e  supper  parties,  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  would  be  quite  as  likely  in  the 
colleffes,  would  they  not,  as  in  the  lodgings  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  see  anv  difference  in  that  respect. 

894.  With  regard  to  the  professorial  system, 
I  think  you  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  do  not 
believe  much  in  the  professorial  system  as  re- 
gards examinations  for  degrees  ? — No,  I  do  not 

895.  But  do  you  confine  your  objections  to  the 
professorial  system  in  the  case  of  examination  for 
degrees,  or  do  you  think  it  is  not  advantageous 
for  education  generally? — I  should  very  much 
wish  the  professoriate  to  be  extended  and  im- 
proved both  in  number  and  in  emoluments,  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  our  main  wants. 

896.  You  believe  that  the  professorial  svstem 
is  an  engine  of  education,  but  not  an  engine  of 
cram  ? — Cram  is  a  word  that  is  used  very  much 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  you  cannot  have  ex- 
amination without  special  preparation,  and  I  think 
that  professors  could  not  be  expected,  nor  would 
it  be  desirable,  that  they  should  give  that  kind  of 
preparation,  and  for  high  honours  a  man  will  re- 
sort to  private  tuition  rather  than  to  a  professor, 
because  he  will  not  get  from  the  professor  the 
information  in  the  form  in  which  he  finds  it  most 
available. 

897.  Private  tuition  is  also  a  great  saving  of 
time,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

898.  A  teacher  could  put  much  more  into  a 
man  in  an  hour,  could  he  not,  if  he  had  him  by 
himself,  than  you  would  be  able  to  do,  if  he 
taught  him  in  an  average  class  ? — Yes ;  and  it  is 
a  speciality  with  the  private  tutor.  He  aims  at 
getting  die  highest  places  for  his  men,  and  if  such 
a  man  will  devote  himself  to  it,  he  will  succeed 
far  more  than  he  can  in  any  public  system  of 
lectures. 

899.  Do  you  think  it  an  advantage,  or  a  dis- 
advantage, in  your  system  at  Cambridge,  that 
the  private  tutor  is  so  absolutely  necessary  as  he 
is  ? — I  think  that  there  are  some  disadvantages, 
but  I  think  they  are  inevitable. 

900.  What  are  the  disadvantages  to  which  you 
refer  ? — It  rather  cramps  the  mind  when  instruc- 
tion is  given  upon  less  philosophical  principles. 

901.  And  also  it  is  that  system  which  makes 
the  education  more  expensive  ? — Yes. 

902.  And  so  far  as  you  can  counteract  the 
system  by  professorial  lectures,  you  would  im- 
prove it  in  an  educational  point  of  view  ? — Yes; 
but  it  is  the  presence  in  the  University  of  the 
professors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced condition  of  each  department,  which  is 
the  great  value. 

903.  What  is  the  minimum  that  a  man  who 
wants  to  take  high  honours,  must  spend  upon 
private  tuition  during  his  preparation  ?— I  should 
think  40  /.  a  year,  periiaps,  would  be  well  spent  by 
such  a  person. 

904.  That  would  be  almost  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  living  if  he  were  a  very  frugal  man  ? — 
Yes. 

905.  But  that  40/.  a  year  now  is  almost  inevi- 
table ?— For  a  person  who  aims  at  high  honours 
it  is. 
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906.  If  you  were  to  take  150/.,  I  suppose  that    Dr.  fK  H. 
would  be  a  low  estimate,  would  it  not,  for  a  pen-     JBateaon. 
sioner       Y^co  m^^m^ 

907.  Then  it  would  be  nearly  one-third  of  that  4  3n\y  1867. 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  private  tuition  ? — 

Yes. 

908.  Mr.  LiddelL"]  You  mentioned  some  time 
ago  in  your  evidence  that  you  thought  that  the 
present  constituted  the  disciplinarv  court,  and  the 
present  regulations,  were  not  sufficient  for  main- 
taining order  if  those  non-resident  members  of 
colleges  were  admitted  to  Cambridge ;  will  you 
explain  what  the  powers  of  that  disciplinary  court 
are  now,  with  regard  to  existing  lodging-houses  ? 
— It  has  reference  to  all  oficnces  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  it  does  not  apply  to  lodging-houses  in  par- 
ticular, any  more  than  to  anythmg  contrary  to 
honos  mores. 

909.  They  have  no  special  power,  have  they, 
with  regard  to  the  residents  in  lodging-houses  ? — 
There  is  no  limitation  at  all. 

910.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  discipline  or  mis- 
conduct of  any  kind,  how  would  the  persons  re- 
siding in  lodgings  be  dealt  with  ? — If  a  person, 
for  instance,  refuses  to  give  his  name  to  the 
proctor,  or  is  contumacious  in  any  way,  or  is 
guilty  of  any  immoral  conduct,  gambling,  or 
steeplechasing,  or  a  number  of  other  offences,  in 
an  extreme  case  he  is  brought  at  present  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  heads  of  colleges ; 
and  it  requires  a  majority  of  the  whole  17  who 
constitute  that  court ;  that  is  to  say,  it  requires 
nine  persons  to  concur  in  sentencing  him  to  rusti- 
cation or  expulsion. 

911.  But  with  regard  to  a  much  more  trivial 
class  of  offence,  have  you  no  system  similar  to 
what  used  to  be  called  confining  to  walls  and 
gates? — Yes;  but  that  is  done  oy  the  college, 
or  by  the  proctor  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

912.  Then  that  description  of  punishment, 
which  is  a  very  common  one,  could  not  be  carried 
out  in  respect  to  persons  living  in  lodgings,  I  pre- 
sume ? — It  might  be  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  at 
present,  supposing  the  lodging  was  under  the 
same  supervision.  But  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  the  Bill  were  to  go  forward,  that  all  that  kind 
of  matter  should  be  discussed  and  settled  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University,  just  as  it  was  with 
regard  to  the  hostels. 

913.  Then  reverting  to  my  original  question,  I 
would  ask  you  why  9ie  disciplinary  court  is,  in 

your  opinion,  insufficient  to  maintain  order  in  . 

those  proposed  lodging-houses  ? — Because  it  con- 
sists of  the  heads  of  colleges  only,  and  I  think 
that  those  extra  collegiate  students  might  natu- 
rally complain  that  they  were  dealt  with  oy  a  body 
that  might  be  considered  to  have  prejudices 
against  them. 

914.  Then  does  any  mode  occur  to  you  at 
present  by  which  a  disciplinary  court,  or  some 
other  body,  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline?— I  would  constitute  an  independent 
court ;  we  have  such  a  court  for  graduates,  and  I 
think  that  the  same  court  would  do  for  all  the 
under-graduates. 

915.  Chairman^]  In  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  they  use  these  terms  with  respect 
to  the  lodging-house  system  as  j^ractised  at  Cam- 
bridge :  "  The  system  itself,  if  carefully  and 
diligently  guarded,  appears  to  be  capable  of 
securing  to  a  great  extent  the  substantial  benefit 
of  collegiate  superintendence,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  affording  free  and  ample  facilities  for  the 
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Dr.  W,  H.    admission  of  any  number  of  students  desirous 
BatesoH,      of  the  advantages  of  an  University  education : " 
" —        do    you    agree   with   that  ?  —  I   entirely   agree 
4  July  1867.  with   it     1   think  that   we   have   always  been 
desirous  of  enlarging  our  colleges,  as  far  as  we 
could,  to  give   collegiate   accommodation  rather 
than  lodging  accommodation  where  it  is  practi- 
cable ;  but  I  think  that,  as  a  mode  of  extending 
the  University  system,  it  worked  very  fairly. 

916-7.  Sir  William  Heathcote.']  The  question 
which  the  honourable  Chairman  asked  you  with 
regard  to  lodgings,  refers  to  collegiate  lo<lgings 
entirely,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

918.  And  not  to  lodgings  such  as  are  contem- 
plated in  this  Bill,  which  are  to  be  independent  of 
all  colleges  ? — But  I  think  that  the  lodgings  must 
be  under  some  kind  of  supervision  even  under 
the  Bill. 

919.  This  passage  which  the  Chairman  has 
read  contemplates  only  lodgings  connected  with 
the  colleges  ? — Yes ;  1  do  not  know  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  Bill ;  but  I 
suppose  that  the  lodgings  under  the  Bill  would  be 
under  some  supervision. 

920.  Mr.  AclandA  The  Chairman  addressed 
to  you  several  questions  tending  to  elicit  from 
you  answers,  that  several  of  the  suggestions  that 
were  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  curriculum  of  the  University,  and 
for  providing  additional  appliances,  had  not  been 
acted  upon ;  did  I  correctly  ^understand  you  to 
convey  that  impression  ? — The  University  does 
not  quarrel  with  any  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
Commissioners  as  regards  the   extension  of  the 


museums  and  lecture  rooms,  and  the  use  of  appa- 
ratus ;  we  have  done  a  good  deal  in  that  way, 
but  we  have  not  overtaken  everything  that  is 
stated  in  the  Commissioners'  Report. 

921.  In  point  of  fact,  very  great  efforts  have 
been  made  in  the  direction  indicated,  have  there 
not  ? — Yes. 

922.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  expansion  of 
the  University  in  those  directions  so  suggested 
is,  in  some  degree,  contingent  upon  the  bring- 
ing of  a  humbler,  and  perhaps  a  more  indus- 
trious, class  of  students  to  the  University,  by 
enlarging  its  numbers? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

923.  Mr.  PoUard'Urquhart.]  K  the  period  of 
the  vacation  were  rather  shortened,  would  not  it 
greatly  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  higher 
classes  of  students  reading  with  private  tutors 
during  the  long  vacation  ? — I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  would  be  meant  by  shortenii^  the 
long  vacation, 

924.  Making  the  length  of  time  longer  during 
which  people  had  to  reside  at  the  ooliege,  and 
during  which  the  lectures  continued  longer  ? — 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  poor  men 
complain  of  is  the  length  of  residence  in  the 
University,  and  if  you  increase  the  length  of 
the  term  you  increase  the  length  of  the  resi- 
dence. 

925.  At  present,  must  not  a  man  read  with  a 
tutor  during  the  long  vacation  if  he  is  ambitious 
of  obtaining  very  high  honours  ? — Yes ;  ai^d  it  is 
very  material  that  he  should  have  plenty  of  time, 
free  from  the  terminal  engagements,  to  do  so. 


James  L.  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


J'  L.  926.  Mr.  Farccett.']  You   are,  at  the  present 

Hammandy  time.  Bursar  of  Trinity,  are  you  not ;  and  you 
^^*  have  been  a  tutor  at  Trinity,  and  also  a  private 
tutor  in  Cambridge  ?- — Yes.  I  was  a  private  tutor 
for  some  considerable  time  ;  I  was  a  lecturer  of 
my  college  from  1854  to  1862.  In  1862  I  was 
made  tutor,  and  in  1863  I  became  bursar. 

927.  Have  you  also  lately,  as  one  of  the  as- 
sistant Commissioners,  examined  several  of  the 
middle-class  schools  in  England? — I  have  ex- 
amined schools  in  Norfolk,  and  in  Northumber- 
land, and  two  or  three  in  Suffolk. 

928.  Do  you  approve,  generally,  of  the  objects 
of  the  Bill  which  ie  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee? — ^Yes;  the  objects  are  most 
desirable;  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
particular  form  in  which  they  are  provided 
for  will  act  very  well,  because  you  cannot 
attract  persons  to  the  University  as  such;  you 
must  try  to  attract  them  to  the  colleges ;  and  1 
think  it  would  be  rather  better  if  you  could  haye 
some  modified  condition  of  membership  in  the 
colleges  tending  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
objects  of  the  Bill. 

929.  The  reason  why  you  say  that,  I  presume, 
IS,  because  you  think  that  if  you  have  some  kind  of 
modified  membership,  those  students  would  have 
the  advantage  of  competing  for  the  college  scho- 
larships and  exhibitions  ? — 1  es.  I  conceive  that  if 
the  Bill,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  carried  out, 
it  might  be  very  useful  if  all  the  college  endow- 
ments were  thrown  open  to  every  person  who  is  a 
member  of  the  University. 

930.  Are  you  in  favour  of  throwing  all  scho- 
larships and  fellowships  open  to  students  of  the 


University,  whether  belonging  to  colleges  or 
not? — I  would  have  every  coBege  emolument 
thrown  open,  every  sizarship,  every  scholar- 
ship, and  every  fellowship,  if  possible,  to  all  the 
members  of  the  University.  I  may,  perhi^^, 
add  that  Trinity  College,  my  own  college,  has 
begun  this  system  as  a  tentative  experiment,  and 
that  next  year  our  foundation  scholarships  are 
all  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  Ae  members  of  the 
college,  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  confined 
to  the  members  of  particular  years,  and  also  to 
every  member  of  either  University,  who  has  not 
resided  in  college  for  more  than  one  year. 

931.  That  change  has  been  lately  carried  out, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes ;  it  has  not  been  put  in  practice 
yet. 

932.  With  regard  to  your  fellowships,  are 
there  several  other  persons  besides  yourself  who 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  throw  them  open  to 
all  the  students  of  the  University  ? — I  do  not 
like  to  answer  for  other  people.  I  know  that  at 
the  time  that  this  subject  was  discussed  in  the 
college,  on  the  seniority,  at  which  I  was  present^ 
there  was  some  opposition  to  throwing  open  the 
scholarships ;  but  1  believe  that  those  who  were 
favourable  to  throwing  open  the  scholarships 
would  be  prepared  to  have  the  fellowships  thrown 
open ;  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  tenor  of 
their  view,  from  the  discussion  which  took  place 
at  the  time. 

933.  If  some  Bill  like  that  of  the  honourable 
Chairman,  improved  in  a  manner  that  you  sug- 
gest, were  passed,  what  advantages,  do  you  think, 
would  arise  ? — There  is  at  present  a  very  great 
diflSculty  in  extending  University  education  to  a 

certain 
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certain  class,  the  commercial  class.  Boys  who  are 
intended  for  business  now  leave  school  at  14  or  15, 
almost  invariably,  and  I  think  that  if  yon  could 
get  those  persons  to  carry  on  their  education  for 
some  few  vears  lon^r,  you  would  have  a  higher 
state  of  eaucation  in  the  trading  and  commercial, 
and  in  some  portions  of  the  professional,  classes 
in  England;  1  think  that  the  great  difficulty  is  the 
difficulty  of  age. 

934.  Would  you  advocate  admission  to  the 
University  at  an  earlier  ajje  ? — What  I  would  do 
would  rather  be  to  require  only  a  limited  resi- 
dence, and  to  leave  it  to  the  person  belonging  to 
a  college  to  dioose  the  time  of  his  residence.  I 
am  afraid  the  age  to  which  I  have  referred, 
namely,  14  or  15,  would  not  produce  boys  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  take  advantage  of  the  Uni- 
versity teaching.  If  they  could  lake  advanta^ 
of  college  and  University  teaching,  I  see  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  it,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
an  advantage  to  get  them  at  an  early  age. 

936.  ChairmanJ]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  for 
them  to  be  prepared  at  an  earlier  time  for  coming 
to  the  University  at  the  previous  schools  to  which 
they  go  ? — If  it  in  any  way  brought  down  the 
standard  of  the  education  in  the  University,  it 
would  be  most  undesirable;  but  as  far  as  the 
ordinary  degrees  are  concerned,  they  really  could 
easily  come  up  at  the  age  of  16,  and  pass  an 
ordinary  examination  at  the  age  of  19,  instead  of 
parsing,  as  they  do  now,  at  22  or  23. 

936.  Mr.  Fa%Dcett.']  When  you  say  you  desire 
to  shorten  the  residence,  do  you  desire  to  shorten 
the  number  of  years  which  a  student  should  be 
obliged  to  reside,  or  the  time  which  he  should 
reside  in  each  year,  or  both  ? — I  should  shorten 
the  number  of  years  which  he  was  required  to 
reside ;  but  I  must  explain  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  that  done  universally.  This  I  look  upon  as 
a  supplementary  plan.  1  think  that  you  would 
liave  the  present  body  of  students  at  the  Uni* 
versity  still ;  but  you  could  attract  a  larger,  or 
at  all  events  a  considerable,  body  by  giving  them 
the  means  of  belonging  to  a  college,  under  mo- 
dified conditions  of  membership,  requiring  only, 
perhaps,  one  year's  residence* 

937.  With  regard  to  those  students  to  whom 
you  propose  to  give  this  advantage,  would  you 
extend  it  to  all,  or  only  to  students  who  come  up 
with  a  certificate  from  some  school  or  college 
affiliated  to  the  University  ? — I  would  extend  it 
to  every  one. 

938.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  in  any  way,  if 
you  had  a  class  of  non-collegiate  students,  or 
modified  collegiate  students,  to  strengthen  the 
professoriate,  either  by  increasing  the  number  of 
professors  or  by  adding  to  their  stipend  ? — ^The 
professoriate  will  never  be  a  teaching  power  in 
the  University  in  that  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
in  the  sense  of  giving  individual  instruction. 

939.  But  do  you  think  that  every  study  is 
represented  by  professors  as  it  ought  to  be  at  the 
present  time,  or  are  there  any  additional  profes* 
eorships  which  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
£ound  ? — I  think  there  are  some  that  are  desir- 
able ;  we  have  lately  added  Sanscrit  and  compara- 
tive philology ;  and  Latin,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
likely  to  be  added. 

940.  Could  you  suggest  any  other  professor- 
ahip  which  you  think  ought  to  be  founded  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

941.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  English  ? — 1  may  say  that  that  has 
come  before   the  council   lately ;   we  have  an 

0.130. 


endowment  offered  for  a  professorship  of  Anglo-        J".  L. 
Saxon,  which  I  presume  would  go  some  way    Hammond, 
towards  meeting  that  want.  Esq. 

942.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  in  any         

way  to  provide    University  teadhers,  whether  4  July  1867. 
professors  or  assistant  professors,  for  those  non- 
collegiate  students  who  you  think  would  come 

up  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  such  provision  would 
do  away  with  private  tuition.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  leave  the  students  a  free  dioice  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  educated  for  exami- 
nations. 

943.  Should  you  object  to  add  to  the  funds  of 
the  University,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  found 
more  professorships  by  placing  a  tax  upon  the 
colleges? — No ;  my  own  college  has  never  been 
averse  to  any  such  tax. 

944.  Trinity  College  is  in  favour,  is  it  not,  of 
giving  a  certain  portion  of  its  income  to  the 
general  University  fund  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  that 
a  majority  once  agreed  to  it,  provided  other 
colleges  would  do  the  same ;  and  the  reason  why 
this  has  not  come  into  force  is,  that  the  other 
colleges  have  not  consented  to  the  plan. 

945.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  oe  necessary 
in  the  case  of  those  non-coUegiate  students,  to 

frovide  for  their  attending  any  chapel  service  ? — 
t  would  almost  be  impossible  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  them  if  tney  were  very  numerous. 
At  present  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
we  can  accommodate  our  students  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be 
any  advantage  whatever  in  requiriug  attendance 
at  chapel.  They  would  belong  to  a  class  that 
would  generally  be  industrious ;  they  would  be 
poor  men,  coming  up  hon&fide  to  work,  and  their 

farents  would  have  full  confidence  in  them ;  and 
think  they  misrht  fairly  be  left  to  themselves ; 
they  are  not  like  young  men  who  come  up  for 
social  reasons,  and  who  necessarily  require  some 
restraint  to  be  put  upon  them. 

946.  In  your  opinion  would  the  students  living 
out  of  college  completely  in  that  way  be  able  to 
live  much  more  cheaply  than  the  students  who 
live  in  college  at  the  present  time  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  if  they  lived  in  Cambridge  they  would 
live  very  much  more  cheaply.  I  have  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  every 
class  of  students  at  Trinity  College.  I  find  that 
the  necessary  expenses  of  a  sub-sizar  amount  to 
52  /.  7«.  \\d.  That  has  been  actually  calculated 
from  the  students'  bills.  For  a  sizar  who  does 
not  pay  for  his  dinner,  but  does  pay  for  his  bread 
and  butter,  the  average  expense is37Z.]5«.  Ic^I 
doubt  very  much  whether  you  would  get  those 
necessary  expenses  very  much  reduced.  In  the 
case  both  of  the  sub-sizar  and  the  sizar  the  fee 
for  the  college  tutor  is  6  /.  This  statement  con- 
tains the  items  for  a  nobleman,  for  a  fellow  com- 
moner, for  a  pensioner,  for  a  sub-^izar,  and  for  a 
sizar.  It  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  one  of  the 
college  tutors,  and  I  know  it  is  authentic.  The 
college  tutor's  fee  for  a  nobleman  is  40  Z.,  for  a 
fellow  commoner  30/.,  for  a  pensioner  18/.,  for  a 
sub-sizar  and  sizar  6  /.  a-year.  The  annual  rent  of 
rooms  for  a  nobleman  is  estimated  at  30  ZL,  and  for  a 
fellow  commoner  at  30  /.  (I  may  mention  that  that 
is  the  extreme  rent  of  the  best  rooms  in  Trinity); 
at  21  /.  for  a  penaoner,  10/.  for  a  sub-sizar,  and 
10/.  for  a  sizar,  those  being  almost  the  lowe6t(there 
are  a  few  rooms,  I  think,  at  a  smaller  rent,  but 
they  are  very  few);  10/.,  I  believe,  a  sub-sisar 
or  a  sizar  would  generally  pay  as  the  annual  rent 
of  his  rooms. 

f4  947.  Mr. 
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947.  Mr.  Goschefu]  Is  a  pensioner  what  would 
be  called  at  Oxford  a  commoner  ? — Yes.  Coals 
are  calculated  for  a  nobleman  at  4  /•  4  *.,  for  a  fel- 
low commoner,  a  pensioner,  a  sub-sizar,  and  a 

4  Jalj  1867.  sizar,  at  32.  IBs.  10^.  in  each  case.  A  nobleman 
probably  has  one  room  more,  and  he  may  hare  a 
fire-place  in  his  bedroom.  The  meals  are  put 
under  three  heads,  namely,  dinner,  wine  at  table, 
and  bread  and  butter ;  of  course  that  does  not  in- 
clude tea,  sugar,  and  provisions  which  a  man  gets 
for  himself  at  his  own  rooms. 

948.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach.!  Can  he  pro- 
vide tea  and  sugar  from  the  college? — No,  he 
cannot.  In  fact,  those  are  the  bills  paid  to  the 
college.  A  nobleman's  dinners  are  calculated  at 
38/.  155.  4rf.,  and  a  fellow-commoner's  at  the 
same  amount;  that,  I  believe,  is  taken  on  an 
average  of  25  weeks,  or  from  25  to  30  weeks' 
residence.  I  may  observe  that,  of  course,  this 
can  be  only  an  approximate  sum.  For  a  pen- 
sioner's dinners  the  amount  is  19 L  lis.  lid.; 
and  for  a  sub-sizar,  14/.  12  s.  10  d. 

949.  Mr.  Goschen.']  Do  they  all  have  the  same 
dinner? — There  is  very  little  difference.  A  sizar 
pays  nothing  for  his  dinner;  he  has  his  dinner 
provided  by  the  college ;  but  for  a  sub-sizar  the 
average  bill  is  14/.  12  s.  10  d.  I  may  explain 
that  the  sub-sizars  are  the  students  who  are  qua- 
lified to  compete  for  sizarships ;  they  are  entered 
as  sub-sizars,  and  the  sizarships  are  filled  up  by 
competition  from  the  sub-sizars.  The  wine  at 
table  is  only  charged  to  noblemen  and  fellow- 
commoners.  In  fact,  they  are  members  of  the 
fellows'  table  ;  and  the  amount  is  put  down  here 
at  6  /.  a  year  for  each.  The  bread  and  butter 
for  all  claisses  is  5/.  2s.  Id. 

950.  Viscount  Cranbome.']  Is  that  all  the  food 
that  is  furnished  out  of  the  buttery  ? — Yes ;  beer 
and  ale  they  can  get,  but  that  is  voluntary. 

951.  Can  they  get  meat  for  breakfast  or 
luncheon?— That  is  obtained  from  the  college 
cook,  who  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  licensed  trades- 
man within  the  bounds  of  the  college.  He  is, 
of  course,  subject  to  rules,  but  his  bills  are 
separate. 

952.  You  do  not  give  us  those  bills,  I  pre- 
sume ? — Except  so  far  as  part  of  the  cook's  bill 
enters  into  the  dinner. 

953.  Mr.  Goschen,!  Is  he  a  monopolist? — He 
is  a  monopolist  for  all  residents  within  the  walls 
of  the  college,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
college    students    beyond   the   walls.     The  ex- 

})ense  of  attendance  in  the  hall,  of  bed-maker, 
aundress,  and  shoe-cleaner,  amount,  in  the 
case  of  a  nobleman,  to  20/.  1*.  6 A;  of  a 
fellow-commoner,  to  15/.  16*.  6rf.;  of  a  pen- 
sioner, to  11/.  16*.  6rf. ;  of  a  sub-sizar,  to 
10/.  9*.  6rf. ;  and  of  a  sizar,  to  10/.  9*.  6d.  Then 
the  amount  of  quarterly  fees  to  the  college  and 
University  is  8/.  13*.,  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman ; 
817  s.  in  the  case  of  a  fellow-commoner ;  6  /.  0*.  7  rf. 
in  the  case  of  a  pensioner;  and  21.  As.  Sd.  in  the 
case  of  a  sub-sizar  and  a  sizar.  The  University 
fee  is  17*.  a  year;  and  that  is  the  same  for  per- 
sons of  every  class,  whether  they  are  graduates 
or  under  graduates  in  the  University.  The 
noblemen  and  fellow-commoners  subscribe  to 
what  is  called  the  Sizars'  Fund ;  and  to  that  fund 
every  nobleman  pays  eight  guineas  a  year,  and 
every  fellow-commoner  four  guineas.  Thus  the 
total  annual  expenses,  the  items  of  which  1  have 
now  given,  are,  for  a  nobleman,  161  /.  3*.  11  </. ; 
for  a  fellow-commoner,  142/.  3*.  9d.;  for  a  pen- 


sioner, 85  /.  9*.  11  cf. ;  for  a  sub-sizar,  52Z,  7  *.  11  rf.; 
and  for  a  sizar,  37  /•  15*.  1  d.  Those  are  the  an- 
nual necessary  expenses,  calculated,  as  I  have 
stated,  for  all  the  classes  of  students. 

954.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  that 
paper  in? — Yea.  {The  same  was  delivered  ijiy 
viae  Appendix.) 

955.  Mr.  Acland.']  Is  beer  included  in  that  ? 
— There  is  table-beer  allowed  at  dinner. 

956.  That  amount  does  not  include  any  extras 
connected  with  breakfast,  or  lunch,  or  supper? — 
No. 

957.  Can  you  give  the  Conunittee  in  any  way 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  minimum,  or  the 
maximum,  or  the  average  of  such  expenses  ? — 
No,  I  could  not  at  alL 

958.  Do  you  think  that  the  college  cook's  bill 
is  often  less  than  10  /.  or  more  than  60  L  ? — That 
entirely  depends  upon  the  individual  students. 
The  college  has  certain  sumptuary  laws,  and 
each  of  the  different  classes  of  students  is  allowed 
to  receive  only  so  much  every  week  from  the 
college  kitchens;  he  can  only  give  so  many 
orders.  I  asked  a  tutor,  a  person  of  great 
experience,  who  furnished  me  with  these  parti- 
culars, what,  frx)m  inspecting  the  bills  of  tbe 
students,  he  considered  to  be  we  average  expeii- 
diture  including  everything,  even  private  tuition, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  item  (and  it 
would  be  only  calculated,  of  course,  for  term 
time,  and  would  not  include  the  long  vacation) ; 
and  he  said  that  he  knew  a  great  numoer  of  thrifty 
pensioners  living  in  very  nice  society  among 
themselves,  and  that  a  certain  number  (he  would 
not  say  that  it  was  very  large),  managed  to  live 
on  150  /.  a  year ;  but  I  think  that  £at  is  ex« 
ceptional.  I  think  that,  probably,  the  average 
annual  cost  to  a  parent  for  a  pensioner  at  Trinity 
would  be  nearer  300  /. 

959.  Mr.  Acland.']  As  all  the  bills  of  the 
undergraduates  pass  through  the  hands  of  their 
tutors,  could  you  not,  after  you  have  left  this 
room,  supply  to  the  Committee  some  samples  of 
bills,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  including  &e 
college  cook's  expenses,  and  even  some  other 
items  Y — It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  supply  the 
expenses  of  every  tradesman,  because  a  college 
tutor's  bill  at  Trinity  has  every  tradesman  in  the 
schedule,  except  certain  expenses  which  are  not 
recognised ;  for  instance,  horse-dealers  and  wine 
merchants  are  not  recognised.  I  could  not 
supply  those;  but  some  tutor  at  Trinity,  no 
doubt,  could  give  every  information  upon  that 
point. 

960.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  Can  you  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  what  the  average  expenditure  of  the 
undergraduates  was  when  you  were  a  tutor  ? — 
The  books  have  passed  out  of  my  hands  to  my 
successor ;  but  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Bum  were 
applied  to,  he  probably  would  be  able  to  give 
that  information. 

961.  You  are  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  dis- 
tinction of  noblemen  and  fellow  commoners,  and 
of  having  every  class  of  students,  pensioners,  are 
you  not? — The  question  came  before  the  general 
meeting  of  the  college  as  to  the  abolition  of 
fellow  commoners,  and  I  voted  against  the  aboli- 
tion. There  was  a  strong  majority  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  order ;  but  the  sole  reason  for  my 
vote  was,  that  it  was  proposed  to  retain  the  noble- 
men. I  should  have  voted  for  doing  away  with 
both  orders,  but  I  considered  it  a  mistake  to  do 
away  with  the  fellow  commoners  and  to  leave 
the  noblemen. 

962.  Then 
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962.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  doing  away 
with  both  ? — Yes,  if  thev  were  done  away  with  at 
all,  I  should  do  away  with  both. 

963.  You  stated  that  a  sizar  can  live  very 
cheaply ;  but  of  course  there  is  only  a  limited 
number  of  sizarships  in  your  college? — There 
are  16  sizars  on  the  foundation;  and  each  sizar 
gets  about  80  i  a  year  from  the  college. 

964.  Then  it  is  in  fact  a  scholarship,  as  far  as 
money  goes  ?  *-  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give 
you  all  the  items  that  he  receives.  He  receives 
20  /.  a  year  from  a  certain  number  of  consolidated 
exhibitions  and  other  payments,  amounting  in  all 
to  62  /.  10  *.,  besides  a  gratuity  if  he  is  in  the 
first,  second,  or  third  class  in  tne  college  exami- 
nations ;  and  that  gratuity  is  sometimes  25  /.,  so 
that  he  might  get  87  /.  10  s. 

965.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  any  dis- 
advantages arising  from  allowing  men  to  live  in 
lodgings,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  In  Cam- 
bridge ? — None  whatever. 

966.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  admitting 
non-collegiate  students  to  attend  college  lectures  ? 
— It  is  rather  with  that  view  that  I  should  like  to 
see  them,  as  it  were,  modified  members  of  a 
college. 

967.  Therefore  what  you  propose  would  be  to 
have  a  class  of  students  who  would  get  all  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  college  without 
having  to  incur  all  the  necessary  expenses  con- 
nected with  it;  for  instance,  without  being 
obliged  to  dine  in  hall  or  to  incur  any  of  the 
estaolishment  charges  ?— That  is  not  exactly  what 
I  should  contemplate.  I  should  rather  wish  to 
have  them  for  one  year  only,  subject  to  the 
necessary  expenses,  and  free  for  the  other  two 
veara  to  get  their  education  as  they  pleased; 
but  I  would  have  the  endowments  of  the  college 
open  to  them  and  all  examinations  open  to 
them. 

968.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  advisable 
to  afiiliate  to  the  University  any  colleges  out  of 
Cambridge  ? — I  think  it  would  be  worth  while 
making  me  experiment ;  I  see  no  objection  what- 
ever to  it ;  but  I  still  think  that  the  same  objection 
applies  so  as  to  make  such  a  plan  inoperative ;  and 
that  unless  persons  coming  from  those  affiliated 
colleges  may  compete  for  the  college  endowments, 
it  would  have  no  ver^  great  effect. 

969.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  the 
discipline  of  those  non-collegiate  students? — I 
myself  have  all  along  rather  wished  to  have  a 
body  of  modified  students  connected  with  the 
colleges;  but  if  there  are  to  be  non-collegiate 
students,  except  in  the  case  of  some  scandalous 
oflfences,  I  would  rather  leave  them  very  much 
to  themselves.  They  would  always  be  a  well- 
conducted  body,  I  think. 

970.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
modified  college  students? — Instead  of  having 
students  belonging  to  the  University  and  not 
attached  to  a  particular  college,  I  would  rather 
allow  the  colleges  to  admit  a  number  of  students 
for  whom  the  compulsory  residence  of  nine  terms 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  each  term,  necessarilv 
entailing  great  expense,  should  be  shortened.  If 
instead  of  residing  nine  terms,  they  were  only  re- 
quired to  reside  three  terms  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  at  present,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  great  relief  to  poor  men. 

971.  The  numbers  of  students  at  Cambridge 
have  been  increasing,  and  still  are  increasing,  are 
they  not?  —  The  matriculations  last  year  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  which  do  not  include  all  the 

0.130. 


matriculations  for  the  year  were  517,   which  is        j^i^ 
the  largest  number  ever  known.  Hammond^ 

972.  In  1857  there  were  about  370,  were  there         Esq, 
not? —  Three  hundred   and  sixty-four  was    the  — 
number  in  1857,  and  there  was  the  same  number  4  ^^^7  ^8^7« 
exactly  in  1858. 

973.  So  that  the  increase  has  been  something 
like  40  per  cent.  ? — Yes ;  but  there  was  a  great 
decrease  in  1857  and  1858 ;  in  1843  they  were 
as  high  as  437.  The  following  list  will  show  the 
numbers  in  each  y  ear: — 

Matriculations  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  from  1843  to  1866. 


1843 

. 

- 

437 

1851 

. 

444 

1859 

• 

. 

398 

1844 

- 

. 

442 

1852 

. 

408 

1860 

• 

. 

380 

1845 

. 

. 

398 

1853 

- 

409 

1861 

• 

. 

406 

1846 

. 

. 

437 

1854 

. 

429 

1862 

. 

- 

403 

1847 

. 

. 

418 

1855 

. 

404 

1863 

• 

. 

470 

1848 

. 

. 

408 

1856 

. 

415 

1864 

. 

. 

469 

1849 

. 

. 

419 

1857 

. 

364 

1805 

. 

. 

493 

1850 

. 

- 

412 

1858 

- 

- 

364 

1866 

- 

- 

517 

974.  That  list  cled-rly  shows  that  the  number 
of  students  at  the  present  time  is  steadily  in- 
creasing at  Cambridge  ? — Yes ;  but  a  European 
war  would  stop  it  at  once.  The  fact  is,  that  im- 
mediately the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  and  also 
at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  afterwards,  the 
number  of  matriculations  fell  off. 

975.  A  great  many  of  your  scholarships  lately 
have  been  obtained  by  persons  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  have  they  not? — 
Yes;  that  has  been  the  case  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  In  1853,  I  think  there  were  three 
Nonconformist  scholars  elected  together  at  one 
time. 

976.  You  are  in  favour  of  allowing  men  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
admitted  to  fellowships,  chiefly  because  your  col- 
lege has  suffered  materially  from  losing  the  ser- 
vices of  distinguished  students? — Yes,  we  have 
had  grievous  losses  from  that  cause.  We  had 
two  senior  wranglers  in  succession  who  were  Dis- 
senters, and  our  tutorial  staff  was  materially 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  those  men.  We  had  to 
elect  to  fellowships  from  inferior  instead  of  from 
the  best  candidates. 

977.  Are  there  any  other  points  on  which  you 
could  offer  suggestions  to  the  Committee  in 
connection  with  this  Bill? — No;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  point  upon  which  I  have  not  been 
questioned. 

978.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart']  Do  you  consider 
it  utterly  impossible  to  have  a  teaching  staff  at 
the  University  subordinate  to  the  professors  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  that 
question. 

979.  Could  you  have  private  tutors  authorised 
by  the  University,  but  who  would  subordinate 
their  methods  of  teaching  to  the  lectures  of  the 
professors? — They  would  be  no  longer  private 
tutors  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
term. 

980.  But  they  would  be  men  who  would  do 
the  work  which  is  now  done  by  private  tutors  ?— 
It  never  would  be  found  possible,  I  think,  to  have 
a  limited  special  class  of  persons  to  do  the  work 
of  private  tutors. 

981.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  impos- 
sible under  all  circumstances? — I  think  that  you 
could  not  prevent  the  infraction  of  any  rule  that 
you  might  make  upon  that  subject. 

982.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  not  get 
authorised  men  or  authorisea  lecturers  to  pre- 
pare men  so  well  for  the  examinations  as  private 
tutors  now  do  ? — I  do  not  say  that ;  but  supposing 
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J.  Zr.         those  persons  failed  to  prepare  men  so  well,  the 

Hammond,    consequence  would  be  that  you  would  have  a 

E8<i.         body  of  private  tutors  ready  to  take  their  place ; 

and,  practically,  I  believe  that  private  tuition 

4. Jidy  1867.  would  always  be  found  to  exist  at  the  same  time 
with  any  such  arrangement. 

983.  All  the  highest  class  of  students  at  the 
present  time  do  avail  themselves  of  private  tuition 
to  a  very  large  extent,  do  they  not  ? — In  mathe- 
matics I  beUeve  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  in 
classics  I  think  that  students  are  focdish  enough 
to  go  to  private  tutors  very  much  more  than  is 
necessary. 

984.  Nevertheless  they  do,  do  they  not?  — 
I  think  they  do.  I  have  urged  men  not  to  do  so, 
but  they  will  go. 

985.  Do  you  think  that,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  papers  which  young  men  in  University 
examinations  have  to  write  out  as  fast  as  they  are 
expected  to  write  them,  they  could  do  it  without 
the  assistance  of  skilled  private  tutors? — They 
could  in  classics ;  in  mathematics  I  believe  not ; 
but  I  am  not  so  competent  to  answer  upon  that 
point  as  others  may  be. 

986.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  amount  of 
practical  expenses  of  most  Trinity  men  was  some^ 
tiling  not  far  from  300 /•  a  year;  do  you  not 
think  that  the  practical  expenses  of  the  men  who 
would  live  principally  in  lodgings,  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Bill,  would  be  a  great  deal  less 
than  that  ? — Yes ;  they  would  be  a  very  diflferent 
class  of  men. 

987.  Do  you  not  think  that,  practically,  many 
people  are  afraid  to  send  their  sons  to  Trinity,  for 
fear  of  their  being  led  into  those  expenses  which 
are  the  average  expenses  of  a  young  man  attend- 
ing a  long  residence  at  Trinity? — No.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  persons  are  very  anxious  to  send 
their  sons  there,  and  the  tendency  in  Trinity  is 
that  it  is  growing  to  be  a  rich  man's  college ; 
that  is  the  real  danger.  If  a  poor  man  has  a  sxm 
of  any  ability,  he  can  send  nim  as  a  sizar,  and 
he  would  get  a  sizarship,  and  scholarship,  and  a 
fellowship,  as  was  my  own  case ;  and  I  may  say 
thfit  with  what  a  sizar  ffets  from  the  college,  and 
probablv  from  the  exhibition  he  may  have  from 
school,  ne  very  often  receives  as  much  as  200  /• 
a  year ;  so  that  a  sizar  now  very  often  can  put 
money  by. 

988.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  repugnance 
among  a  certain  class  o£  poor  men  to  sending 
tihieir  sons  as  sizars  ? — I  think  there  is  more  re* 
pugnance  to  it  now  than  formerly. 

989.  Do  you  not  think  that  many  men  would 
be  willing  to  send  their  sons  as  lodgers,  who 
would  have  great  repugnance  to  sending  them  as 
sizars? — I  cannot  say  that  I  think  there  would 
be  the  same  class  distinction.  The  name  ^^  sizar" 
may  give  offence  to  some  people,  but  that  would 
be  the  only  difference. 

990.  Chairman,^  All  menial  distinctions  are 
entirely  done  away  with  now,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  except  that  the  sizars  occupy  a  particular 
part  of  the  chapel ;  but  then  so  do  tiie  scholars, 
and  they  are  part  of  the  foundation. 

991.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquhart,']  An  Honourable 
Member  of  the  Committee  was  asking  you  just 
now  about  the  extra  expenses;  on  the  whole, 
should  you  not  say  that  the  charges  of  the  cook 
at  Trinity,  on  account  of  extras,  were  rather 
larger  than  they  ought  to  be,  in  consequence  of 
the  monopoly  which  he  possesses  ? — I  think  he 

£'ves  a  verv  good  article  for  what  he  charges ;  I 
)  not  think  you  would  get  it  much  cheaper,  un- 


less you  got  tiie  busiiiess  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
college  itself,  and  that  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter  to  undertake. 

992.  Take  the  instance  of  one  small  item ;  a 
plate  of  meat  at  breakfast  is  not  a  very  great  ex- 
pense for  a  young  man ;  but  is  it  not  a  notorious 
thing  that  the  cook  at  Trinity  never  supplies  a 
plate  of  ham  under  1  *.  6  d.  ? — It  may  be  no- 
torious, but  it  is  not  known  to  me ;  there  is  a 
tariff. 

993.  Do  you  recollect  that  tiiat  is  one  of  the 
items  of  the  tariff? — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  the 
tariff  could  be  put  in. 

994.  Are  not  many  men  who  are  now  members 
of  Trinity  College,  bit  who  are  living  in  lodgings^ 
practically  very  much  freed  from  attendaaoe  at 
the  college  lectures  in  their  last  year? — No; 
they  are  no  more  freed  from  attendance  at  the 
lectures  from  being  resident  in  lockings  than 
they  would  be  in  college. 

995.  Both  in  college  and  in  lodgings^  are 
they  not  practically  free  from  attendance  at  the 
lectures  m  their  last  year,  if  they  are  aspir- 
ing to  high  honours  ? — No.  That  was  the  case 
in  my  time.  When  I  was  an  undergraduate 
I  do  not  think  I  attended  a  college  lecture 
at  Trinity  during  the  whole  of  my  last  year, 
but  at  present  the  system  has  been  entirely 
changed.  Not  only  do  we  compel  men  to  corne^ 
but  we  have  also  provided  a  system  of  col* 
lege  lectures,  which  1  believe  is  in  many  respects, 
so  far  as  classics  are  concerned,  fiur  better  than 
private  tuition,  and  the  lectures  are  very  well  at- 
tended indeed. 

996.  If  a  man  were  aspiring  to  high  mathema- 
tical honours,  and  was  not  aspiring  to  dasstoal 
honours,  and  he  was  known  to  be  receiving  the 
private  tuition  of  such  a  man  as  the  late  Mr. 
Hopkins,  or  Mr.  Routh,  you  would  not  compel 
him  to  attend  the  college  lectures,  would  you  ? — 
Yes,  he  is  compelled  to  attend  the  college  lec- 
tures; and  not  only  is  it  compulsory,  but  I  think 
he  attends  with  pleasure  and  profit;  there  has 
been  a  very  great  change  in  that  respect. 

997.  Do  you  not  think  the  class  of  Fellow 
Commoners  is  becoming  rather  less  numerous 
now  than  it  used  to  be  ? — It  was  gradually  dying 
out  until  the  Prince  of  Wales  came,  and  that 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  Order.  A  great 
number  of  men  entered  as  FeUow  Commoners 
the  same  year  that  the  Prince  entered  as  a  noble- 
man, and  the  institution  seems  to  be  rather  flou- 
rishing again. 

998.  And  it  has  not  gone  down  since,  has  it  — 
We  have  not  got  the  remarkable  number  in  these 
later  years,  that  we  had  in  the  year  that  the 
Prince  was  admitted. 

999.  Of  late  years  has  that  class  been  more 
numerous  than  it  used  to  be  immediately  before 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  admitted  ?— Yes. 

1000.  Sir  William  Heaihcote.']  You  stated,  did 
you  not,  tiiat  you  look  upon  college  lectures  as 
a  very  effective  part  of  tne  education  of  young 
men,  even  for  those  who  are  aiming  at  honours? 
— I  was  speaking  only  of  Trinitv.  I  consid^ 
the  classical  lectures  to  be  most  valuable. 

1001.  In  the  case  of  unattached  members  be- 
longing to  no  college,  they  must  supply  that, 
must  tnejr  not,  by  procuring  at  their  own  ex» 
pense  private  tuition? — Yes.  I  may  say  that 
they  would  probably  be  mathematical  rather 
than  dassioal  students;  and  tiiat  mathematical 
students  who  have  the  benefit  of  the  college  leo* 
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tnres  are  also  obHged  to  haye  private  tuition  as 
well. 

1002-3.  Chairman.']  They  need  not  neceesarily 
have  private  tutors,  because  they  may  attend  the 
lectures  of  professors,  may  they  not,  as  they  do 
in  Scotland  ? — The  lectures  of  professors  some- 
how or  other  never  have  been  cf  much  use  towards 
the  preparation  of  a  man  for  examinations.  It 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have 
a  private  tutor,  if  they  aimed  at  high  honours. 

1004.  But  it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain  a 
degree  without  it  ? — Yes. 

1005.  Viscount  Cranborne.l  I  suppose  they 
might  do  without  the  lectures  of  the  professors 
also  ? — Exactly. 

1006.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Supposing  the 
plan  of  non-college  men  were  introduced,  do  you 

fropose  that  they  should  wear  the  dress  of  the 
Tniversity  like  other  members  of  the  University  ? 
— We  have  no  University  dress  for  undergra- 
duates* 

1007.  Viscount  Cranborne.]  With  regard  to 
lliese  private  tutors^  a  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  authorised  private  tutors  should  take  their 

Slace ;  but  the  whole  system  of  private  tutors 
as  sprung  up,  has  it  not,  out  of  the  demand,  for 
virliich  the  supply  o£Pered  itself  spontaneously  ? — 
ITes ;  the  system  grew  out  of  the  increased  com- 
petition in  examinations.  There  is  a  very  great 
value  attached  to  the  Cambridge  examinations  by 
reason  of  the  system  which  prevails  in  most  col- 
leges of  giving  the  fellowships  entirely  according 
to  the  results  of  the  University  examinations; 
and  therefore  a  man  wiU  do  anyUiing  to  be  tenth 
wrangler  instead  of  eleventh,  and  so  on.  That 
was  the  feeling  which  led  to  private  tuition  in 
mathematics. 

1008.  I  presume  that  ihey  instruct  the  yoi 
men  in  those  subjects  in  a  way  which  would  lej 
them  to  judge  with  more  certainty  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  their  examinaticm  than  any 
superior  authority  could  do  it  for  them  ? — Students 
are  guided  at  present  hj  their  private  tutor ;  he 
is  their  superior  authority. 

1009.  But  as  to  the  value  of  a  private  tutor, 
they  would  be  better  judges  than  the  University 
could  be  ? — Yes ;  they  judge  for  themselves  whx) 
is  the  best  tutor.  I  understand  the  question  to 
refer  to  those  who  are  competing  for  the  highest 
honours.  The  men  are  notorious  who  are  likely 
to  prepare  them  for  a  high  place ;  it  is  known 
to  everycme. 

1010.  And  for  a  young  man  who  was  competing 
for  high  honours,  it  would  not  be  the  slightest 
recommendation  that  a  private  tutor  had  been 
assigned  to  him  by  a  superior  authority  ? — No ;  I 
think  he  would  rather  object  to  that. 

101 L  K  there  was  a  distinguished  authorised 
tutor  on  the  one  side,  and  distinguished  private 
tutor  on  the  other,  he  would  not  he^tate  which  he 
would  choose  ? — No ;  and  practically  that  feeling 
does  operate  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  college  lecturers. 

1012.  I  suppose  that  the  whole  existence  of 
the  system  of  private  tutors  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  censure  on  the  college  lectures? — No;  I 
do  not  think  it  is.  You  may  say  that  private 
tutors  supply  a  want  which  the  college  lec- 
tures never  can  supply.  I  am  speaking  now 
merely  of  large  colleges,  where  you  have  large 
classes^  If  you  have  50  people  in  a  lecture  room, 
you  cannot  do  for  an  individual  man  what  a  private 
tutor  can  do  with  hkn  in  his  study,  lookii^  over 
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his  papers,  and  directing  his  mathematical  and        j.  f^, 
classical  readinff  for  him  individually.  Hamnumdy 

1013.  And  ifthe  college  tutors  coiild  not  supply  Esq. 

that  want,  still  less  could  the  professors  do  it  ? —         

No,  professors  cannot  do  it.     We  have  now  four  4  July  1867. 
of  the    most    distinguished    mathematicians    in 

England  as  our  four  mathematical  professors ;  but 
I  suppose  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  students 
attending  their  lectures  in  any  term. 

1014.  Do  they  lecture  ? — Yes,  they  lecture ; 
but  the  chief  opponent  of  private  tuition,  the 
late  Dean  of  Ely,  was  one  of  the  mathematical 
professors,  and  however  he  might  attack  the 
system  of  private  tuition,  he  never  gave  a  lec- 
ture during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  an  under- 
graduate. 

1015.  And  those  who  do  lecture  get  very  small 
audiences,  do  they  not? — In  the  colleges  those 
who  lecture  for  persons  competing  for  high 
honours  necessarily  have  small  audiences ;  that  is 
to  say,  half  a  dozen  men  are  about  the  full  num- 
ber that  could  follow  a  lecture  which  was  pr(^)erly 
adapted  for  men  of  that  calibre. 

1016.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  have  four  of  the  most  distinguished  ma- 
themaiticians  of  the  day  as  professors,  but  they  do 
not  get  large  audiences  ? — No,  they  do  not  get 
large  audiences. 

1017.  Referring  to  the  question  of  expense, 
does  a  sub-sizar  get  any  contribution  to  his  living 
from  the  college  ? — His  tuition  fee  is  reduced  from 
18  i  a  year  to  6  Z.  a  year. 

1018.  I  mean  with  regard  to  his  living?— 
There  is  a  slight  reduction  in  his  dinner  charge, 
which  makes  Sie  average  as  given  in  this  table, 
which  I  have  handed  in,  14  /,  12  s.  10  e/.  to  a  sub- 
sizar,  whereas  it  is  19  Z.  11  5.  llrf.  to  a  pen- 
sioner. 

1019.  Do  you  mean  that  a  sub-sizar  is  fed  at 
less  than  cost  price  ? — Yes,  he  probably  is ;  and 
I  believe  that  a  pensioner  to  a  certain  extent  is 
fed  at  less  than  cost  price  at  Trinity.  He  pays 
nothing  for  cooking. 

1020.  Do  not  you  think  that  he  pays  hand- 
somely for  the  materials  ? — No,  he  is  charged  at 
the  average  rate  of  20  d.  per  day,  I  think,  for  his 
drnner ;  he  gets  1 1  lbs.  of  meat. 

1021.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  figures 
which  you  ^ave  to  us  with  reference  to  sub-sizars 
would  furnish  no  guide  in  judging  of  the  question 
whether  a  man  could  live  more  cheaply  out  of 
college  than  in  ? — Not  as  far  as  regaads  the 
dinner. 

1022.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  that  point,  whether  living  in  college 
itself  involves  and  necessarily  involves  greater  ex- 
pense than  a  man  need  be  put  to  in  lodgings  ?— 
Not  necessarily.  Of  course  the  companionship  of  a 
more  expensive  class  of  men  leads  a  man  very 
often,  if  he  is  not  very  strong*minded,  into  ex- 
penses which  he  would  avoid  if  he  were  in  lodg- 
ings living  by  himself. 

1023.  But  setting  aside  voluntary  expenses, 
the  compulsory  expenses  need  not  be  very  much 
greater? — I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  very 
great  difference. 

1024.  And  you  could  hardly  count  the  saving 
in  college  lectures  as  a  saving  to  a  man  without 
inferring  that  college  lectures  were  not  much 
worth  having  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that,  be- 
cause in  the  case  of  mathematical  men,  however 
good  you  may  have  the  college  lectures  in  mathe* 
matics,  men  ocmipeting  fxx  the  highest  places  nmst 
have  private  tuition.     It  is  a  diffe^nt  work  that 
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J,  £.        the  private  tutor  does ;  he  teaches  his  pupils  how 

Hammond,    to  put  down  their  work,  and   pays  individual 

Esq.         attention  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  prepare 

—  themselves  for  examinations^  which  college  lec- 

4  July  1867.  turers  could   not    possibly   do;    and    it  is  not 

desirable  that  they  should  do  this. 

1025.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
best  men  do  attend  their  college  lectures  in  their 
last  year,  when  they  are  going  up  for  honours  ? — 
Yes,  they  attend  them  and  they  get  a  benefit  from 
them  ;  but  it  is  a  benefit  of  a  different  kind. 

1026.  Does  a  man  get  benefit  from  them,  as 
far  as  the  examination  is  concerned  ? — Not  so  far 
as  regards  the  special  examination  for  the  tripos ; 
but  he  gets  a  wider  and  more  liberal  view  01  the 
subject  which  he  is  studying,  than  he  would  get 
from  a  private  tutor. 

1027.  Then  a  man  who  lived  outside  college 
altogether,  would  decidedly,  save  as  far  as  exami- 
nation is  concerned,  both  in  money  and  in  time 
by  not  having  to  attend  the  college  lectures  ? — 
Yes,  he  might  be  a  better  examination  man  at  a 
cheaper  cost. 

1028.  Mr.  Achiud,"]  Do  you  think  it  probable 
that  the  demand  for  university  education  and  for 
university  degrees,  will  increase  ? —  It  has  in- 
creased amongst  the  wealthier  clafises  of  late, 
and  there  is  a  very  great  demand  for  admission 
at  Trinity,  which  has  increased  of  late  years; 
but  it  has  chiefly  shown  itself  among  the  monied 
people  in  the  large  towns.  Persons  of  that 
class  who  did  not  in  former  times  send  their 
sons  to  the  University  are  sending  them  very 
much  now. 

1029.  Do  you  think  that  they  send  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  social  advantage  of  belonging  to 
our  Universities,  such  as  they  are  noAV,  or  is  it 
from  a  desire  for  education,  or  from  a  desire  for 
a  degree? — They  send  them  to  Trinity  for  social 
reasons  chiefly. 

1030.  Do  you  think  that  the  educational  results 
at  Cambridge  are  as  great  as  a  person  ought  to 
derive,  apart  from  the  amount  of  University  and 
College  endowments  ? — The  educational  results, 
purely  considered,  are  not;  of  course  there  are 
great  social  results,  which  some  persons  will  put 
more  value  on,  and  others  less,  but  the  educa- 
tional results  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
enormous  endowments. 

1031.  I  ought  to  have  said  in  point  of  number 
of  men  educated  ? —About  570  was  the  number 
matriculated  last  year,  and  of  those,  perhaps 
about  450  will  get  a  degree,  not  more ;  and  a 
ei*eat  number  of  those  will  only  get  an  ordinary 
degree,  which  represents  very  little. 

.  1032.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  increase  the 
number,  and  also  to  increase  the  standard  ? — Yes, 
both. 

1033.  Do  you  think  that  practicable  ?  —  T  think 
it  should  be  tried;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
University  will  attract  students ;  I  think  that  the 
colleges  must  be  made  to  attract  them. 

1034.  You  have  had  great  opportunities  within 
the  last  12  months,  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the 
state  of  our  grammar  schools  in  England;  do 
you  thinJi  that  the  present  state  of  school  educa- 
tion in  England  has  anything  to  do  with  the  want 
of  supply  to  the  Universities  ? — Th3  commercial 
classes  in  Norfolk  and  Northumberland,  the  two 
counties  which  I  have  seen,  really  take  very  little 
part  in  grammar  school  education;  they  have 
created  a  set  of  schools  expressly  for  them- 
selves, private  commercial  academies,  and  the 
education  there  given  is  one  entirely  distinct  in 


kind  from  that  which  is  given  even  to  poll  men 
at  the  Universities. 

1035.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  practicable  by 
any  improvement  of  what  is  commonly  called  our 
secondary  education,  to  increase  the  demand  for 
academical  education  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it 
would  be.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  those 
persons  who  are  commercially  educated,  get 
remunerative  posts  at  the  age  of  14  or  15 ;  but 
if  you  could  induce  them  to  go  on  partially  with 
their  education,  say  that  they  might  reside  tor  one 
year  at  the  University,  and  for  the  other  two 
years  necessary  for  taking  a  degree,  they  should 
be  free  to  work  at  their  own  employment,  school- 
masters, attorneys,  engineers,  and  so  on,  might 
take  advantage  of  it. 

1036.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  think 
that  it  is  quite  a  thing  possible  to  be  contera* 
plated,  that  we  may  have  a  great  extension  of 
what  I  may  call  home  education,  or  day  school5 
or  day  college  education  in  the  provinces,  com- 
bined with  a  shorter  residence  at  the  university, 
and  an  academic  test  of  the  work  done  ? — I  do 
not  know  how  those  persons  would  get  their 
education  away  from  the  university  ;  but  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  in  some  such  way  as  you  in- 
dicate. 

1037.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
encourage  gentlemen  retaining  their  connection 
with  the  college  endowments  as  fellows  to  be- 
come teachers  in  the  provincial  towns? — I  do 
not  quite  see  how  you  would  encourage  that. 

1038.  I  mean,  for  instance,  that  a  man  should 
resign  his  fellowship  at  a  certain  time,  unless  he 
was  in  the  discharge  of  educational  duty  at  some 
country  town,  in  a  college  affiliated  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  following  the  curriculum  dictated  by 
the  university? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
much  advantage  in  that.  A  man  goes  to  a 
school,  when  he  takes  up  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  he  goes  there  rather  to  settle 
in  life.  We  furnish  a  great  number  of  school- 
masters to  the  large  schools,  but  they  volun- 
tarily give  up  their  fellowships  before  their 
time  is  up ;  they  find  it  necessary  to  take  wives 
and  keep  boarding-houses,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  anything  gained  by  the  process 
suggested. 

1039.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  college  endow- 
ments which  are  now  to  a  very  great  extent  enjoyed 
by  barristers  and  others  who  are  performing  no 
educational  functions  whatever,  might  be  made 
available  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  middle 
class? — I  rather  demur  to  the  statement  that 
those  endowments  in  the  case  of  Trinity  are 
usually  enjoyed  by  persons  doing  no  good  what- 
ever for  education.  Under  our  new  statutes 
every  layman  gives  up  his  fellowship  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  from  his  master  of  arts  degree, 
unless  he  is  an  officer  employed  in  the  college  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  barristers,  for  instance,  a  fel- 
lowship is  only  a  large  prize,  and  it  would  be 
very  undesirable  to  reduce  the  value  of  that 
prize,  which  tends  very  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education.  But  where  I  think  we  have 
made  a  mistake  is,  that  we  have  retained  the 
system  of  fellowships  for  life  in  the  case  of  cler- 
gymen not  marrying.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  a  clerg}man  non-resident,  and  doing 
no  work  for  the  college,  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  a  fellowship  when  a  layman  is  not ;  it 
would  be  better  to  attach  some  such  duty  as  you 
have  suggested,  than  to  retain  the  fellowships  in 
the  case  of  clergymen  as  they  are  at  present. 

1040.  Do 
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1040.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
and  advisable^  and  profitable  to  employ  some  of 
those  clergymen,  suj^posing  they  had  the  re<]juisite 
ability  in  ^ving  that  education  to  non-residents 
which  womd  enable  persons  to  do  as  you  have  sug- 
gested, namely,  to  continue  their  studies  away 
Prom  the  university,  and  then  to  come  up  to  the 
university  for  the  higher  professional  instruction 
and  for  their  degree  r — I  think,  practically,  that 
the  teaching  at  wose  colleges,  which  you  wish  to 
affiliate  wim  the  university,  would,  without  any 
express  enactment  to  that  effect,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  persons,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  it  so 

1041.  Mr.  Lowe.']  How  do  you  propose  to  make 
the  colleges  a  greater  means  of  attraction? — I 
would  throw  open  every  place  of  emolument  at 
Cambridge  to  every  member  of  the  university. 
Our  system  is  one  in  which  members  of  col- 
leges alone  partake  in  the  benefits  of  college 
endowments.  I  think  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  at  Cambridge  is  to  throw  everv- 
thing  open,  and  then  you  would  attract  to  the 
colleges  if  you  only  required  a  man  to  reside 
three  terms  instead  of  nine  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  himself  to  compete  for  those  endow- 
ments. 

1042.  You  would  propose,  for  instance,  that 
any  member  of  the  university  should  be  able  to 
stand  for  a  Trinity  fellowship  ? — Yes.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  any  member  of  either  university 
admitted  to  compete.  At  present  all  the  foun- 
dation scholarships  have,  by  a  late  resolution  of 
the  college,  been  thrown  open  to  all  members  of 
either  university,  who  have  not  resided  more  than 
one  year,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  college. 

1043.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
working  of  that  rule  ?— No,  we  begin  next  year. 

1044.  With  regard  to  fellowships,  no  such 
step  has  been  taken  ? — No ;  it  was  the  feeling, 
I  tnink,  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  gradually 
to  work,  and  begin  with  the  scholarships. 

1045.  Do  I  correctly  understand  vou  that  it  is 
the  feeling  of  others  in  Trinity  College,  among 
any  large  number  of  the  fellows  that  such  a  step 
would  be  advisable  ? — Yes ;  I  was  present  at  the 
seniority  when  this  was  resolved  upon,  and  my 
impression  is  that,  if  it  had  been  put  to  the  vot« 
we  probably  might  have  carried  it  with  regard 
to  fellowships  also,  but  there  was  a  wish  to  go 
rather  quietly  to  work  in  the  matter. 

1046.  In  Trinity,  probably,  the  necessity  is 
less  than  in  small  colleges;  1  presume  that  you 
have  a  good  supply  of  candidates  for  all  your 
college  ^Uowships? — We  have  a  good  supply, 
but  we  want  to  have  the  best  men.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  other  colleges,  but  what  we  wish 
is  to  have  the  best  men  out  of  the  whole  uni- 
versity, if  we  can  get  them. 

1047.  In  the  smaller  colleges  are  they  not 
driven  through  their  rules  to  appoint  sometimes 
inferior  men? — In  the  smaller  colleges  they 
adopt  the  rule  of  looking  merely  to  the  results 
of  University  examinations,andif  they  find  a  mem- 
ber on  their  own  boards  who  has  come  up  to  some 
rec<^nised  standard,  they  give  him  a  fellowship 
without  any  further  test,  and  if  they  have  not 
got  any  one  to  give  it  to,  they  make  inquiries 
among  their  friends  in  other  colleges,  and  thus 
get  a  qualified  person  from  some  other  college. 

1048.  They  do  not  examine  as  you  do  ?— -If  o. 

1049.  You  do  examine  at  Trinity  ? — Yes, 
1060,  Which  of  these  systems  do  you  prefer? 

— I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  examination. 
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1061.  Is  not  the  evil  this ;  that  a  man  might        J.  i, 
get  a  good  degree,  and  not  do  much  afterwards,    Hammond^ 
and  not  get  a  fellowship  two  or  three  years  after-         Esq* 

wards  on  account  of  the  exertion  which  he  has         

intermitted   from  the  period   of  his  taking  his  4-  J"'y  'S^7« 

degree  ?  —  The  result  of  the    examination    at 

Trmity  is  rather  to  elect  a  man  for  his  general 

powen     I  think  that  the  fellowship  examination 

is  a  better  test  than  the  University  examination 

as  to  a  man's  general  power. 

1052.  Do  yon  approve  of  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  or  not  ? — I  quite  approve  of  the  principle. 
There  is  one  little  point  which  I  may  mention ; 
I  do  not  quite  understand  the  position  of  those 
persons  who  shall  join  themselves  to  a  college  or 
hall  with  the  consent  of  the  head  thereof  without 
being  obliged  to  reside  within  the  same  ;  I  do  not 
understand  whether  they  would  be  members  of 
the  university  or  merely  members  of  the  col- 
lege. 41 

1053.  But  the  principle  of  admitting  persons 
to  the  university  without  necessarily  belonging 
to  a  college  you  approve  of? — I  approve  of  the 
object  of  the  feill,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  would  operate  very  effectively  in  its  present 
form. 

1054.  There  is  very  great  facility,  is  there  not 
for  lodging  out  already  in  Cambridge  ? — Yes ;  the 
reason  why  it  would  not  operate  in  Cambridge  is 
that  all  our  colleges  are  close,  and  you  would 
not  induce  men  to  come  up  to  a  university  which 
has  nothing  to  give. 

1055.  Is  the  professoriat  in  Cambridge  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  teach  this  class  of  men ;  how 
would  they  be  educated  ? — 1  think  if  they  want 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  tripos,  they  must 
depend  upon  private  tutors, 

1056.  Are  there  any  large  number  of  fellow* 
ships  in  Cambridge  set  aside  for  clergymen  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  lor  the  other  colleges,  but  at 
Trinity,  as  a  man  must  give  up  his  fellowship  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  after  his  master's  degree, 
unless  he  has  taken  orders,  or  is  employed  by  the 
college,  of  course  there  is  a  bonus  upon  taking 
orders. 

1057.  Are  there  no  fellowships  at  Trinity 
which,  in  order  to  be  a  candidate  for,  a  man 
is  compelled  to  be  in  orders  ? — No,  except  as  far 
as  I  say,  that  within  seven  years  from  his  master 
of  aris  degree  a  layman  gives  up  his  fellowship. 

1058.  Mr.  Selwyn.l  Do  you  know  where  the 
Master'of  Trinity  is  now  ? — I  do  not ;  I  believe 
he  is  abroad. 

1(»59.  Are  any  of  the  tutors  resident  now? 
— Mr.  Mathison  is ;  I  was  with  him  yesterday  ; 
in  fact  he  furnished  this  paper  which  I  have 
laid  before  the  Committee;  but  he  is  going 
abroad  on  Saturday. 

1060.  Is  Mr.  Clark  resident?— Mr.  Clark  has 
been  abroad  now  for  some  months. 

1061.  The  effect  of  the  fellowship  examination 
at  Trinity  is  in  many  cases  to  postpone  the  time 
at  which  a  person  can  enter  upon  his  profession, 
is  it  not ;  because  after  he  has  taken  his  degree 
he  is  obliged  to  remain  up  and  study  for  the  exa- 
mination ? — Many  men  need  not  remain  up,  and 
many  do  not ;  many  men  go  straight  at  once  to 
London  to  the  bar,  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
to  schools;  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  lor 
their  remaining  at  Cambridge. 

1062.  You  ensure  a  higher  standard  by  having 
an  examination,  as  you  can  ensure  a  man  con- 
tinuing to  study^  after  he  has  taken  his  degree  ? — 
Yes,  i  think  it  is  the  most  useful  employment  of 
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/,  jL         a  man's  time ;  the  result  is  more  valuable  than 
Hatnmondf    when  he  is  reading  for  die  tripos. 

Esq.  1063.  And  it  raises,  of  course,  the  standard  of 

—  Trinity  fellowships  ? — Yes. 

4  July  1807,       10^4^  That  is  the  object  of  it?— Yes. 

1065.  There  is  a  corresponding  disadvantage, 
in  many  cases,  prevents  a  man  goine  to  his  pro- 
fession as  early  ae  he  otherwise  would  ? — It  does 
not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  clergyman 
earlier,  or  a  schoolmaster,  as  far  as  I  am  aware ; 
but  it  does  prevent  him,  perhaps,  from  going  up 
and  studying  for  the  law. 

1066.  Sir  Michael  H.  Beach.']  I  rather  under- 
stand your  evidence  to  mean  that  you  would 
consider  that  the  best  mode  of  eifecting  an  ex- 
tension of  the  universities  would  be  by  scmie 
modified  condition  of  membership  of  a  college ; 
and  by  a  modified  condition  of  membership ;  you 
mean  altering  the  term  of  residence  ? — Yes. 

^  1067.  In  fact  you  rather  approve  of  the  pre- 

amble of  the  Bill,  without  approvii^  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  it  out  ? — 
I  do  not  disapprove  of  the  machinery  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  it  out  as  far  as  regards  tibe 
first  half  of  the  enacting  clause,  but  1  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  be  so  operative  as  the  mode 
which  I  suggest. 

1068.  Do  you  thiak  that  even  altering  the  term 
of  residence  would  be  preferable  to  the  admission 
of  students  who  would  belong  to  the  University 
without  belonging  to  the  coUeges  ? — My  plan  in- 
volves the  throwing  open  of  the  college  endow- 
ments to  those  persons ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  the 
college  endowments  would  be  thrown  open  to 
non-coUegiate  students.  I  conceive  th«t  the  only 
ereat  attraction  to  this  class  of  students  will  be 
flie  coUege  endowments.  The  degree  is  a  minor 
attraction  compared  with  them. 

1069.  Do  vou  think  that  their  residence  in  a 
ooUege  is  of  any  value  in  itself  ae  part  of  the 
education  ? — Of  very  great  value. 

1070.  Do  you  think  that  probably  the  want  in 
the  case  of  passmen  is  of  actual  examination  for 
degrees? — lib  varies;  the  relative  value  of  the 
actual  examination  will  vary  in  the  case  rf  men 
of  different  classes.  To  a  poor  class  of  men  to 
whom  education  is  of  more  importance,  or  sup- 
posed importance,  llian  social  position,  I  think 
that  residence  is  not  so  important;  therefore 
with  regard  to  that  class  who,  I  conceive,  would 
be  the  persons  brought  to  the  University  by 
some  such  Bill  as  this,  I  would  not  insist  on  so 
complete  a  term  of  residence,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  classes  who  now  go  to  the  University  and 
content  themselves  with  a  pass  de^ee,  I  think 
that  the  social  results  are  quite  as  impoi*tant,  at 
all  events,  as  the  educational  results  for  passmen. 
I  should  not  wish  to  see  the  present  class  of  per- 
sons frequenting  the  University,  residing  for  a 

3r  time  than  they  do  now,  nor  do  I  conceive 
that  such  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill. 

1071.  Do  you  place  great  value  upon  the  edu- 
cation which  is  afforded  by  the  mere  examination 
for  a  pass  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  must  say,  having  examined 
different  schools  in  Norfolk  and  Northumberland 
lately,  that  my  impression  of  its  value  is  rather 
higher  than  it  was  before.  I  do. not  think  it 
attains  a  very  high  standard,  but  compared  with 
the  commercial  academy  education  it  is  unques- 
tionably very  much  better. 

1072.  In  order  to  meet  the  difiiculty  of  age^ 
far  instanoe,  which  you  spoke  of^  you  said  that 
boys  who  left  school  at  14  or  15  were  anxious  to 
enter   their  professions  or   trades,  as  the  case 


might  be ;  and  that,  therefore,  tiiey  did  not  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  a  University  education  on 
account  of  the  late  age  at  which  it  is  now 
afforded;  do  you  think  then,  any  University 
education  which  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  them 
could  be  afforded  at  an  earlier  age  than  at 
present  ? — Yes,  if  they  only  take  lie  pass  course, 
A  sharp  boy  could  begin  it  at  the  age  of  16  or  17, 
and  beiore  20  he  might  have  got  a  degree  as  a 
poll  man,  but  not  as  an  honour  man. 

1073.  But  he  would  have  no  change  whatever 
in  the  classes  with  others  of  a  greater  age  ? — He 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  great  mathematical  genius, 
in  which  case  he  would  see  the  advantage  perhaps 
of  deferring  his  examination,  and  go  out  in  the 
naathematical  tripos  eventually ;  but  that  would 
be  an  exceptional  case. 

1074.  As  a  rule  he  wtJuW  prefer  to  enter  his 
profession  earlier  in  Kfe,  and  wottld  not,  there- 
fore, be  able  to  stay  longer  at  coUege  ? — Tliat 
would  probably  be  the  case,  but  the  locid  exami- 
nations which  have  been  instituted  by  the  Uni- 
va*sildes,  have  brought  out  a  ntrach  larger  number 
of  those  exceptional  cases  than  the  Committee 
would  imagine.  We  have  now,  I  think,  four  or 
five  fellows  of  Trinity  who  c^ginally  appeared 
as  candidates  in  the  local  examinations. 

1075.  You  think,  then,  that  men  micrht  be 
attracted  to  the  Universi^  at  first,  and  be  in- 
duced to  stay  there  by  the  nope  of  getting  a  class, 
and  therefore  a  fellowship,  contrary  to  their 
original  inclinations  ? — That  m^ht  occur  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  but  I  think  it  quite  possible 
to  occur. 

1076.  But  it  would  not  be  a  general  benefit  to 
the  class? — No,  not  a  general  benefit. 

1077.  Mr.  Liddell.']  Did  I  understand  you 
rightly  to  say,  that  wliat  I  may  call  the  wealthier 
class  of  undergraduates  are  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Sizar's  Fund? — All  persons  ad- 
mitted as  noblemen  and  fellow  oonomoners  are 
compelled  to  do  so. 

1078.  At  what  rate? — Eight  guineas  fear 
noblemen,  and  four  guinea§  for  fellow  commoners. 

1079.  And  I  understand  that  noblemen  pa^^ 
40  /.  a  year  to  their  tutor  ? — ^Yes. 

1080.  And  sizars  6  /.  ?— Yes. 

1081.  Do  you  think  that  tutors,  unless  they 
had  a  certainty  of  deriving  from  the  wealthier 
class  of  undergraduates  mat  large  fee,  could 
afford  to  expend  their  talents  upon  a  sizar  at  so 
low  a  rate  as  6  /.  a  year  ? — Yes,  as  colkge  tutors  ; 
6  Z.  is  the  tuition  fee.  A  coU^e  tutor  does  not 
expend  his  talents  very  much  in  tuition.  He  has 
a  large  staff  of  assistant  tutors. 

1082.  Without  putting  it  in  an  invidioia»  senee, 
would  an  able  man,  unless  he  was  sure  of  deriving 
those  large  fees  from  that  dass  of  students,  have 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  remain  at  college  to 
instruct  the  lower  class  at  the  lower  rate  of  fee? 
—Practically,  the  smallest  part  of  a  tut(H^ 
fee  is  what  he  gets  from  noblemen ;  he  has  only 
perhaps  one  nobleman  in  two  years.  Having 
been  a  tutor  at  Trinity  myself,  I  can  say  that  the 
receipts  £rom  the  Tuition  Fund  are  amjde  far  the 
purposes  of  providing,  not  merely  three,  but  six 
tutors. 

1083.  If  there  is  only  one  nobleman  in  two 
years,  how  many  fellow  commoners  may  be  have 
for  that  time  ? — He  does  not  have  many  fellow 
commoners.  We  are  divided  into  three  sides  at 
Trinity,  which  maj  be  taken  as  three  different 
tuitionaJ  dq>artments.    On  one  side,  probably  far 
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iliree  or  four  years  coneecutiTely,  there  maj  not 
be  one  fellow  commoner.  The  great  mass  of  fees 
is  derived  from  the  pensioners. 

1084.  But  they  pay  in  what  proportion  in 
tsomparison  with  the  sizars?— They  pay  three 
times  as  much  as  die  8izars>  namely>  18  /.  a  year. 

1085.  Then,  practically,  it  comes  to  this,  that 
die  education  of  the  sizars  is  paid  for  in  a  large 
degree  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  undergradu- 
ates ? — Yes. 

1086.  That  is  the  system  of  the  college  at 
Cambridge  ? — Yes.  There  are  only  16  sizars  at 
Trinity. 

1087.  But  still  the  education  of  those  16  sizars 
is  practically  paid  for  in  a  large  degree  by  what 
we  may  call  the  wealthier  classes  of  imdergra- 
duates  ? — It  is  psud  for  in  a  certain  degree,  but 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  paitd  for 
firom  the  college  funds.  A  sizar  receives  alto- 
gether about  62  L  10  s,  a  year,  and  38  /.  of  this  is 
charged  directly  to  the  corporate  funds.  He  also 
gets  a  payment  of  3  /.  10  «.,  which  is  called  praeter ; 
and  I  calculate  that  his  dinner,  which  is  given  to 
him,  may  be  put  at  about  14^.  a-week,  for  thirty 
weeks,  which  I  make  21 L;  that  is  altogether 
62  Z.  10  s.  nearly.  All  that  he  receives  is  fix)m 
the  corporate  funds,  without  being  any  charge 
on  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  college  at 

1088.  But  how  much  would  you  roughly  state 
that  they  receive  from  other  sources  than  the  col- 
legiate fund  ? — I  think  you  may  say  that,  perhaps, 
there  are  two  noblemen  on  the  average  at  Trinity, 
and  10  fellow  commoners ;  that  woiud  be  16  gui- 
neas from  the  noblemen,  and  40  from  the 
fellow  commoners;  making  56  guineas  a-year  to 
be  divided  between  the  16  sizars. 

1089.  As  far  as  those  extra  funds  are  concerned, 
no  non^coUegiate  student  could  possibly  obtain 
any  portion  of  them  ? — No ;  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  supplementary  provision  to  the  Bill  that 
those  non-collegiate  students  should  have  the 
sizarships  in  jm  the  colleges  thrown  open  to 
themu  My  idea  is,  that  the  best  way  of  carrying 
out  this  Bill  would  be  to  make  those  persons  mem-> 
bers  of  colleges,  and  not  merely  members  of  the 
University ;  and  instead  of  requiring  them  to  re- 
side for  three  whole  years  or  nine  whole  terms, 
to  require  them  to  reside  only  for  one  year,  and 
to  give  all  the  advantages  which  coUege  students 
now  have  in  the  way  of  endowments  to  persons 
so  residing  ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  earned  out, 
and  the  BiU  were  to  be  carried  as  contemplated 
here,  that  is  to  say,  by  having  University,  and 
not  college  students,  then  I  think  the  proper  way 
of  rectifying  it  would  be  to  make  tho^e  Univer- 
sity students  at  once  qualified  to  compete  for  aU 
the  endowments  in  all  the  coUeges. 

1090.  Chairman.']  You  mean  ex-college  stu- 
dents as  weU  as  others  ? — Yes ;  that  would  be  an 
alternative  plan.  I  do  not  think  the  Bill,  as  at 
present  framed^  would  operate,  because  the 
University  has  nothing  to  offer  to  such  persons. 

1091.  Mr.  LiddelL']  VVithregard  to  tlie  sec(md 
part  of  the  question,  1  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  think  that  those  persons  who  would  apply  to 
necome  ex-college  students,  or  whatever  term  you 
Uke  to  use,  woiud  be  three  years  younger  than 
the  ordinary  students  would  be ;  will  not  you  get 
into  this  dilemma,  that  you  must  either  necessarily 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  wita 
the  older  students,  or  you  must  lower  to  their  level 
.  Q.130. 


the  standard  of  education  ? — I  should  make  it  a 
sine  qua  non,  that  the  standard  should  not  be 
lowered.  That  the  University  can  determine  for 
itself;  and  if  the  result  of  insisting  upon  that 
should  be  to  make  this  Bill  inoperative,  no  harm 
will  be  done,  and  an  attempt  at  good  will  have 
been  made.  But  my  impression  is,  that  this  plan 
will  act  gradually,  and  that  the  first  persons  that 
would  apply  under  this  Bill  for  admission  either 
to  the  University  or  the  colleges,  would  be  school- 
masters and  attorneys  (I  may  say  that  such  per-' 
sons  have  spoken  to  me  upcm  die  subject) ;  and 
the  scheme  would  gradually  find  favour  in  the 
ootmtry,  so  that  boys  who  now  leave  school  at  14 
or  15  might  be  induced  to  stay  a  year  or  two 
longer*  But  at  first  it  would  not  act  to  any  great 
extent. 

1092.  A  course  of  lectures,  for  instance,  framed 
and  delivered  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  18  and 
19,  would  not  benefit  to  the  same  extent  students 
of  a  younger  age ;  probably  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  dirown  away  upon  the  class  of  students 
of  16  or  17  ;  would  not  that  be  so  ? — The  class  of 
students  of  16  or  17  could  attend  what  we  call 
our  poll  lectures,  the  lectures  for  the  ordinary 
degree. 

1093.  StiU  there  is  what  I  may  call  a  Univer- 
sity generation,  is  there  not,  between  the  two  ? — 
Yes. 

1094.  ConsequenUy,  they  would  to  that  extent 
be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  more 
advanced  students ? — Yes;  but  diere  might  be 
this  advantage,  that  it  would  gradually  hold 
out  a  temptation  to  boys  to  remain  longer  at 
schooL 

1095.  Then  you  say  that  you  wish,  coupled 
with  this  provision,  to  throw  open  all  the  endow- 
ments ;  but  what  chance  in  competing  for  those 
endowments  would   they  have  with  men  three 

-  years  their  senior  ? — I  would  leave  that  to  work 
itself  out.  Some  of  the  Scotch  mathematicians 
would  at  the  a^e  of  17  or  18  carry  off  the  best 
mathematical  pnzes  very  likely.  We  have  had 
a  very  valuable  infusion  of  Scotchmen  lately 
at  Trinity,  but  they  are  persons,  I  believe,  who 
have  gone  young  from  parish  schools  to  the 
Scotch  Universities,  where  they  have  been 
taught  by  Cambridge  men  in  mathematics. 
Every  Scotch  mathematical  professor  is  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  and  they  have  trained  their  pupils 
to  that  extent,  that  some  of  our  best  mathemati- 
cians are  the  Scotch  rough  material  polished  up 
by  Cambridge  teachers. 

1096.  Mr.  Fawcett]  You  are  in  favour,  are 
you  not,  of  uniting  the  smaller  colleges  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  so  as  to  give  the  students  a 
greater  choice  of  lectures  ?— I  cannot  speak  with 
much  authority  about  the  smaller  colleges,  but  I 
can  see  that  tiiere  is  now  a  very  great  waste  of 
educational  power.  If  two  or  three  colleges  united 
together  for  purposes  of  lectures,  they  unques- 
tionably would  get  far  better  results,  and  diere 
would  DC  much  less  waste  of  tuitional  strength. 

1097.  In  your  experience  as  a  tutor,  do  you 
find  that  the  men  who  come  up  from  public 
schools  are  better  or  worse  prepared  than  those 
from  other  schools? — The  best  men  that  have 
come  up  within  my  observation  are  from  the  best 
middle  class  schools,  such  as  Birmingham  and 
the  City  of  London  schools,  and  St.  Peter's, 
York.  Those  are  about  the  most  distinguished, 
considering  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
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Hammondf 

Esq. 
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J.  X,       men  that  they  send  up.     Since  the  institution  of 

Hammond,   the  minor  scholarships^  it  is  rather  remarkable 

Esq.        that  the  public  schools,  properly  so  caUed,  have 

•""j      ^^    not  been  very  successful  at  Trinity.     I  examined 

4  J  a  y  1     7.  £^  them  one  year,  and  certainly  two  very  good 

and  distinguished  men  were  from  Eton;  but  that 

is  quite  an  exceptional  case. 

1098.  It  is  very  rare  for  undergraduates 
coming  up  to  Cambridge  from  a  public  school  to 
know  much  of  mathematics,  is  it  not? — From 
the  old  foundations  I  think  it  is  so;  they  are 
not  generally  very  strong  in  mathematics. 

1099.  Chairman,'^  I  understood  you  to  sav, 
that  in  case  this  Bill  were  carried,  you  would 
throw  open  the  fellowships  to  those  ex-college 
students  as  well  as  the  college  students? — I 
should  like  to  see  all  things,  sizarships,  scholar- 
ships, and  fellowships,  thrown  open  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  persons  at  all  the  colleges ;  and  if  such 
a  class  of  students  is  iustitutea  by  this  Bill,  I 
would  throw  them  open  to  that  body  as  well. 

1100.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquhart.']  With  regard  to 
the  age  at  which  students  come  up,  could  they 
not  come  up  at  a  younger  age  than  they  do  now, 
without  at  all  lowering  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments ? — Facts  would  seem  to  be  rather  against 
that ;  men  come  up  rather  older  than  they  used 
to  do ;  and  I  think  the  reason  is,  that  they  prefer 
another  year's  preparatory  training. 

1101.  The  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
under  21,  was  he  not,  when  he  took  his  degree, 
and,  as  you  know,  he  took  the  highest  honours 
that  Cambridge  could  give? — Yes.  There  are 
sometimes  exceptional  cases. 

1102.  I  believe  Lord  Lyttleton  was  under  21 
when  he  took  his  degree,  and  he  came  up  when 
he  was  only  17? — There  are  many  cases  of  that 
sort,  no  doubt,  which  I  could  mention  if  it  were 
necessary. 

1103.  Mr.  Goschen,']  Do  I  rightly  gather  from 
your  evidence  that  you  think  the  tutors'  fees 
unnecessary  high?  —  No;  I  do  not  think  the 
fees  are  too  high;  and  I  do  not  think  this  a 
grievance  to  the  person  paying  them,  because,  in 
the  case  of  my  own  college,  good  results  are  ob- 
tained from  the  Tuition  Fund;  but  more  could  be 
obtained  from  it. 

1104.  Is  the  fund  high  in  that  sense,  that  you 
could  give  more  for  the  money  than  is  done ;  for 
instance,  you  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  could 
have  six  assistant  tutors  where  you  have  only 
three  at  present? — Six  more  tutors;  we  have 
about  16  assistants ;  there  are  a  body  of  nearly 
20  persons  engaged  in  the  tuition,  but,  instead 
of  naving  three  sides,  as  they  are  called,  which 
arc  almost  like  departments  under  separate  heads^ 
I  would  have  six. 

1105.  The  aggregate  fund  is,  in  your  opinion, 
enough  to  cover  a  greater  educational  power  than 
is  brought  to  bear  at  present  ? — The  aggregate 
fund,  I  may  say,  is  upwards  of  7,000  /.,  and, 
tKerefore,  you  might  expect  very  considerable 
results  from  it. 

1106.  The  aggregate  amount  of  fees  paid  to 
college  tutors  in  your  college,  you  say,  is  7,000/. 
a -year;  how  many  tutors  are  there  who  receive 
this  7,000  /.  ? — There  are  three  chief  tutors,  and 
there  are  about  16  assistants;  say  19  alto- 
gether. 

1 107.  Is  the  7,000  /.,  which  is  paid  from  fees, 
diverted  to  any  other  purpose  excepting  that  ? — 
There  are  some  lectures  upon  special  subjects ; 
for  instance,  we  have  a  law  lecture,  and  we  shall 


begin  next  term  with  an  instructor  in  natural 
science,  and  that  will  be  charged  upon  the  Tuition 
Fund. 

1108.  Is  the  fund  to  be  divided,  or  is  there  a 
surplus  for  that  purj)ose? — We  are  not  acting 
quite  in  accordance  with  our  statute.  Our  tutors 
are  as  much  contractors  for  the  college  as  our 
cook ;  they  receive  the  money,  and  are  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  they  pay  their  assistants ;  but  by 
the  statutes,  strictly  speaking,  the  fund  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  college.  It  was 
rather  di£Scult  to  introduce  the  new  arrange- 
ments, but  nevertheless,  in  course  of  time,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  introduced. 

1109.  Do  you  think  that  leaving  it  to  the 
option  of  those  tutors,  whether  they  will  increase 
the  number  of  assistant  tutors,  tends  to  render 
the  education  more  efficient  or  not  ? — The  public 
feeling  of  the  college  would  compel  it  to  be  effi- 
cient, if  it  was  necessary. 

1110.  Still  you  thiuK  that  the  number  might 
be  increased  at  present  with  advantage  ?---I  do 
not  know  that  the  number  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  tuition  need  be  increased,  but  instead 
of  naving  three  tutors,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  six  of  them ;  and  instead  of 
having  about  150  persons  under  each  individual 
tutor,  I  should  have  about  75. 

1111.  Are  there  any  other  sources  of  profit  to 
a  tutor,  except  the  actual  tuition  fees?— He 
receives  the  caution  money,  and  I  believe  he 
invests  it  in  such  a  way,  that  he  receives  interest 
on  the  caution  money. 

1112.  Mr.  Acland,']  Are  we  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  tutors  to  derive  a 
profit  from  the  payment  of  the  young  men's  bills? 
— Not  directly,  but  the  tradesmen  complained 
to  me  when  I  was  a  tutor,  that  their  bills  were 
left  unpaid  for  a  year ;  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  the  case  now,  but  of  course,  if  they  were  so 
left  for  a  year,  there  would  be  the  interest  on 
the  money,  accruing  unquestionably  to  the  benefit 
of  the  tutor. 

1113.  Mr.  Goschen.']  What  bills  would  those 
be ;  would  they  be  the  college  bills  ? — No. 

1114.  Are  private  bills  paid  through  the 
medium  of  the  tutors? — Yes,  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

1115.  Mr.  Acland.']  It  is  not,  I  believe,  a  ne- 
cessity, because  if  a  man  wishes  to  pay  his  own 
bills  at  once,  he  may  do  so,  may  he  not?— Yes; 
but  every  tradesman  who  has  got  a  debt  of  51 
against  an  undergraduate,  is  compelled  to  adver- 
tise his  tutor  of  the  fact,  and  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
commonsed  if  he  does  not. 

1116.  Mr.  •  Goschen]  With  regard  to  the 
caution  money,  that  is  handed  over  to  the  tutor 
is  it?— Yes;  every  nobleman  pays  50/.,  every 
fellow  commoner  25  /.,  evey  pensioner  15  /.,  and 
every  sub-sizar  and  sizar  10  /.  on  admission. 

1117.  What  is  done  with  the  money  when  it 
is  paid  in ;  I  mean  when  it  is  charged  to  tiie  under- 
graduate, what  becomes  of  the  money? — The 
tutor  transfers  it  to  his  private  account  I  sup- 
pose, or  to  his  tutorial  account. 

1118.  The  tutor  does  not  hand  it  over  to  the 
University  ? — No ;  it  is  not  a  University  payment, 
or,  in  fact,  a  college  payment  at  present  The 
tutor  receives  it,  and  is  responsible  for  it 

1119.  Is  the  caution  money  returned?— It  is 
always  returned  when  the  man  takes  his  name  off 
the  books. 

1120.  If 
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1120.  If  he  does  not  take  it  off  at  all,  it  is  not 
returned  ? — Practically,  most  persons  on  taking 
the  master  of  arts  degree,  compound  for  all 
future  payments  to  the  college  ana  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  caution  money  is  allowed  in  the 
composition. 

1121.  That  is  not  a  necessary  regulation  ;  it  is 
an  arrangement',  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  arrange- 
ment. 

1122.  Supposing  a  tutor  leaves  a  college  and 
takes  a  college  living,  what  becomes  of  his  lia- 
bility as  to  all  the  caution  money  that  he  has  re- 
ceived ?— He  accounts  for  the  caution  money  to 
liis  successor ;  that  has  been  the  practice  hitherto. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  that  under  the  old 
Statutes,  whicn  have  lately  been  repealed^  this 
was  a  statutable  mode  of  proceeding,  the  tutor 
and  assistant  tutor  being  appointed  by  the 
master.  The  present  Statutes  provide  for  a  dif- 
ferent state  01  things ;  but  it  was  very  difficult 
to  bring  the  new  regulations  into  force  at  once. 
They  will  be  brought  in,  I  presume,  as  the  tutor- 
ships become  vacant,  and  I  think  the  tutors  will 
have  to  account  to  ihe  college  for  the  money  in 
ftiture. 

1123.  Supposing  that  a  tutor  received  in  the 
course  of  tne  time  that  he  has  been  at  col- 
lege, a  large  amount  for  caution  money,  would 
he  hand  over  the  money  itself  when  he  left 
the  college,  or  would  he  merely  say,  *^  I  am 
responsible  for  it  if  anybody  asks  me  for  it,  but  if 
not  I  will  keep  it  ?  " — He  could  not  keep  it  if  he 
were  no  longer  a  tutor;  he  would  have  to  account 
for  it  to  his  successor.  I  may  say  that  there  was 
a  default  on  one  occasion. 

1124.  You  state  that  he  accounts  for  the  ag- 
gregate sum  that  he  has  received  during  his 
term ;  but  I  think  you  stated  that  he  passed  it 
over  to  his  private  account,  so  that  he  would  not 
necessarily  keep  a  special  account? — I  cannot 
tell  what  the  practice  of  individual  tutors  is. 
When  I  was  a  tutor  I  kept  a  special  account ; 
but  every  man,  of  course,  does  what  he  thinks 
fit  in  the  way  of  keeping  accounts. 

1125.  You  stated  something  about  the  best 
men  coming  from  middle-class  schools ;  in  what 
sense  exactly  did  you  use  the  word  "  best"  ? — 
I  mean  this :  that  out  of  the  full  number  coming 
from  any  gchools,  a  large  proportion  of  good  men 
come  from  the  best  second-class  schools ;  that  is 
my  own  private  opinion. 

1126.  By  "good  men"  do  you  mean  those  who 
have  been  chiefly  proficient  in  mathematics? — 
And  in  classics  also.  The  City  of  London  School 
had  a  senior  wrangler  and  a  senior  classic  in  the 
same  year. 

1127.  Even  in  classics  are  the  middle-class 
schools  such  as  you  have  mentioned  better  than 
th6  old  public  schools;  that  is  to  say,  do  they 
send  up-  better  men  ? — That  is  where  the  old 
public  schools  would  probably  still  be  a  little 
ahead  of  them ;  but  every  now  and  then  an  excep- 
tional man  would  come  from  an  inferior  school, 
who  possibly  would  beat  them  all. 

1128.  In  general  mental  ability  do  those  who 
come  from  me  middle-class  schools  exceed  the 
others? — We  have  the  picked  men  from  those 
middle-class  schools.  We  have  very  few  except 
persons  who  are  likely  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. 

1129.  In  fact,  you  get  the  general  average 
from  the  public  schools,  and  you  onlv  get  the 
picked  men  from  the  middle-class  schools  ? — Yes, 

ai30. 


and  something  really  below  the  average  from  the  /.  L. 

public  schools.  Hammond^ 

1130.  You  quoted  the  City  of  London  School  Esq. 

as  an  instance  of  a  successful  middle  school  ? —  

Yes;  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  had  so  many  from  4-  J^^y  1867. 
It  latelv  ;  but  it  was  a  very  distinguished  school 

when  I  was  engaged  in  tuition. 

1131.  Are  you  aware  from  what  class  the  City 
of  London  School  students  come  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know.  They  have  been  fellows  of  our  college ; 
but  we  do  not  know  very  much  of  one  another's 
social  position.  They  seem  to  be  like  everyone 
else. 

1132.  Do  the  sizars  consider  themselves  to  be 
at  all  in  an  eleemosvnary  position  on  account  of 
the  contributions  wnich  are  made  to  their  fund 
by  the  noblemen  and  fellow  commoners  ? — Not 
on. that  account;  I  should  think  there  are  very 
few  under-graduates  of  the  college  who  know  of 
that  payment. 

1133.  Do  they  feel  themselves  at  all  in  an 
eleemosvnary  position  ? — I  dare  say  that  many 
men  who  are  susceptible  would  feel  it;  but 
others  would  not. 

1134.  Are  the  sub-sizars  in  that  position? — 
The  sub-sizars  do  not  receive  anything  from  the 
college,  except  by  way  of  rebate;  but  of 
course  they  are  looking  forward  to  being  sizars. 

1135.  Supposing  a  man  in  lodgings  could  live 
as  cheaply  as  a  sizar,  would  he  prefer  to  be  in 
lodging  under  the  honourable  Chairman's  Bill, 
without  being  in  the  somewhat  eleemosynary 
position  of  a  sizar,  or  would  he  prefer  to  be  a  sizar 
m  college  if  it  cost  him  the  same  money  ?— I  was 
a  sizar  myself,  and  I  think  that  if  a  man  objects 
to  being  a  sizar,  it  is  not  so  much  from  his  re- 
ceiving those  payments,  because  the  master  and 
the  fellows  and  scholars  are  just  as  much  re- 
ceiving money  from  their  college,  but  it  is  that 
he  belongs  to  a  class.  I  suppose  that  these  non- 
collegiate  students  would  in  some  way  be  tainted 
with  that  class  distinction,  and  that  they  would 
have  just  the  same  objection  as  a  sizar  would 
have. 

1136.  Chairman!]  It  would  not  be  so  percep- 
tible as  in  the  case  of  sizars,  because  they  would 
be  scattered  in  the  town,  whereas  the  sizars 
are  brought  into  contact  with  their  immediate 
fellow  students  in  the  college  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  would  make  much  difference.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  name  invented  for  them  very  soon. 
What  men  object  to  is  not  so  much  what  they  are 
as  what  they  are  called. 

1137.  Mr.  Ooschen.']  You  could  scarcely  ex- 
pect that  under  the  non-collegiate  system  they 
could  live  much  cheaper  than  the  sizars ;  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  would  it  not,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses ? — They  would  not  get  nearly  so  much 
as  the  sizars.  Of  course  a  sizar  would  be  very 
much  better  off,  because,  independently  of  those 
diminished  expenses,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
put  to  his  credit. 

1138.  On  the  whole,  the  number  of  sizars  is  so 
limited  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  use  the  exist 
ence  of  sizars  as  an  argument  against  the  non-col  • 
legiate  system  ? — If  the  question  means  that  the 
sizarships  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of 
that  class,  I  am  of  that  opinion.  I  think  that 
the  sizars  should  always  be  intellectually  the  best 
of  that  class,  and  that  class  would  correspond 
more  to  the  class  of  sub-sizars,  viz.  persons  to 
compete  for  sizarships. 

EL  1139.  The 
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1139.  The  abrogate  of  the  sizarships  at  Cam- 
bridge would  not  be  sufficient  to  be  able  to  be 
used  as  an  argument ;  to  saj  that  we  have  done 
sufficient  for  men  who  have  not  got  large  means? 
— No,  not  the  aggregate  number,  even  of  the 
sizars  md  9ub-sizars  together  at  all  the  colleges, 
I  should  say. 

1140.  Mr.  Acland^  When  you  contrast  what 
you  call  the  old  public  schools  with  what  you  call 
middle-class  schools,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
say  what  you  include  under  the  term  old  public 
spools? — I  used  the  term  rather  loosely.  I 
meant  the  schools  which  were  not  included  in  the 
Public  Schools  Conumssion  as  distinguished  from 
those  that  were. 


1141.  Mr.  GoschenJ]  You  mentioned  speci^ly 
the  Birmingham  School  as  one  ?— Yes ;  Birming- 
ham is  a  very  distinguished  school,  and^ 
Peter's  School,  York,  and  the  City  of  London 
School ;  all  three  of  them  have  done  very  well 
of  late  years. 

1142.  Mx.Acland.']  When  you  spoke  of  middle- 
class  schools  you  were  rather  speaking  of  foun- 
dation grammar  schools,  old  or  new  r — Yes,  I 
meant  schools  attended  rather  by  middle-class 
persons. 

1143.  And  you  were  not  speaking  of  prepara- 
tory establishments,  or  commercial  schools?— I 
was  speaking  only  of  public  institutions. 
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Monday,  Sth  July  1867- 


M£MBEBS  PBE8ENT  : 


Mr.  Acland. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Viscount  Cranbome. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 


Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Goechen. 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart 


WILLIAM  EWAET,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


The  Very  Reyerend  Henbt  Geobge  Liddell,  d.d.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


For  how  many  years? — About  11  years. 
And  one  of  the  public  examiners  also  ?  . 


1144.  Chairman,]  I  BELIEVE,  Dr.  Liddell,  you 
are  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  ? — I  am. 

1145.  And  I  think  you  were  a  student  of  Christ 
Church  ? — I  was. 

1146.  For  how  long  a  time  were  you  student  ? 
— I  was  a  student  at  Christ  Church  for  16  years. 

1147.  You  were  also  tutor,  were  you  not? — I 
Was. 

1148 

1149 

—Yes. 

1 150.  And  you  were  a  member,  were  you  not, 
of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1850  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  discipline,  studies, 
and  revenues  of  Oxford  ? — T  was  so. 

1151.  You  are  now  a  member  of  the  Council  at 
Oxford,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

1152.  You  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in 
various  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
course  of  studies  at  Oxford  ? — ^I es. 

1153.  And  lately  in  promoting  University 
extension  ? — I  have  done  so. 

1154.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  on  the 
subject  of  University  extension,  was  thei;p  not  ? — 
Yes. 

1155.  Of  which  you  were  chairman? — ^I  was 
chairman  of  one  of  the  sub-committees.  I  may 
explain  what  is  meant  by  a  sub-committee.  1 
hold  in  my  hand  the  reports  made  by  six  sub- 
committees, which  were  divisions  of  a  general 
committee  which  was  appointed  on  the  16th  of 
November  1865,  **  to  consider  the  suggestion  for 
extending  of  the  university,  with  a  view  not  ex- 
clusively, but  especially  to  the  education  of  per- 
sons needing  assistance,  and  desiring  admission 
into  the  Christian  ministry."  It  was  afterwards 
made  more  general,  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  University  generally,  with  a 
view  to  the  education  of  persons  needing  assist- 
ance. Any  member  of  the  committee  was  allowed 
to  move  for  a  sub-committee  to  consider  any  par- 
ticular point ;  and  I  moved  for  a  sub-committee 
*^to  consider  the  expediency  of  allowing  un- 
dergraduates to  reside  in  lodgings,  whether  with 
or  without  connection  with  colleges,  and  to  re- 
commend provisions  for  securing  their  discipline 
and  tuition."  Perhaps  the  best  course  I  can  adopt 
will  be  to  hand  in  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee {delivering  in  the  same\ 

1156.  Did  the  report  of  tne  sub-committee  at 
0.130. 


all  coincide  with  the  purposes  of  the  Bill  which  is     V«ry  Rev. 
referred  to  this  Committee? — Yes,  I  think  the        H.  O. 
general  tenor  of  the  report  was  completely  in  LiddeUf-D.n. 

accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  iBill.     We         

recommended  that  persons  should  be  allowed  to  8  July  1867. 
keep  residence  in  lodgings,  whether  with  or  with- 
out connection  with  the  colleges  ;  and  we  recom- 
mended certain  previous  for  securing  discipline 
and  order,  and  so  forth.  I  may  state  also,  that  in 
this  I  was  merely  confirming  what  I  had  formerly 
been  a  party  to,  in  the  Report  of  the  General 
Commission  of  1850,  which  strongly  recommended 
this  matter  15  years  ago.  The  Commissioners 
considered  the  whole  case  folly,  adducing  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given  to  us,  and  the  whole 
question  will  be  found  argued  in  that  report,  I 
may  say  at  considerable  length. 

1157.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  sub* 
committee  ? — I  was  myself  the  chairman,  and  the 
members  were  Professor  Bernard,  Professor  Sir 
Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  of  Wad- 
ham  ;  Mr.  Hornby,  of  Brasenose  College ;  Mr. 
Edwin  Palmer,  of  Balliol,  Professor  Price,  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith,  and  Mr.  Wayte,  who  is 
now  President  of  Trinity  College.  I  may  say 
that,  in  naming  that  sub-committee,!  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  names  of  persons  who  were  as  little 
pledged  as  possible  to  any  particular  opinions. 
With  regard  to  many  of  them,  I  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  in  favour  of  this  scheme  or 
not ;  all  I  knew  was  that  they  were  not  opposed 
to  it ;  I  mean  that  they  had  not  pledged  them- 
selves against  it.  I  made  that  mquiry,  but  I 
inquired  no  further ;  and  I  think  that  anyone  who 
knows  Oxford  will  say  that  those  names  repre- 
sent as  fair  and  dispassionate  a  set  of  men  as 
could  be  found. 

1158-9.  Thejr  were  independent  and  impartial 
persons  ? — I  thmk  absolutely  so.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  some  persons  might  object  to,  but  others 
wise,  I  think,  no  single  member  of  the  committee 
could  be  cited  as  representing  any  party  or  any 
strong  views  at  all. 

1160.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given 
by  the  sub-committee  for  allowing  young  men  to 
reside  in  lodgings  ? — Yes,  I  am.  I  signed  that 
report ;  and  perhaps  the  Committee  would  allow  ^ 
me  to  say  that  the  reasons  might  be  summed  up 
under  four  heads.  First,  that  colleges  are  now 
full,  and  therefore  one  would  presume  that  there 
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is  Bome  demand  for  further  admittance,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  easiest  and  cheapest  mode 
of  trying  experiment  what  the  demand  is  would 

be  by  some  measure  of  this  sort,  which  measure 

8  July  1867.  could  be  recalled  or  cancelled  very  easily,  and  if 
it  was  found  to  be  objectionable  no  expense  would 
incurred,  no  large  capital  sunk,  and  there  would 
be  no  diflSculty  in  recalling  the  measure,  if  it 
were  found  objectionable.  Then,  secondly,  though 
the  colleges  are  all  full, — it  is  a  matter  of  some 
delicacy  to  say,  but  still  I  think  it  must  be  said, 
— some  colleges  would  always  be  avoided  if  men 
had  the  choice.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any 
particular  college,  as  such,  would  be  avoided ;  but 
colleges  vary  in  circumstances :  the  heads  of  col- 
leges, the  tutors  of  colleges,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  colleges  vary :  at  one  time  one  college, 
and  at  another  time  another  college  would  be 
such  as  a  young  man  desiring  to  live  economically 
and  be  well  emicated,  would  not  go  to  if  he  had 
the  choice.  Thirdly,  I  think  it  has  been  made 
out  by  carefiil  calculation  that  however  economi- 
cally a  college  is  conducted,  a  thrifty  man  can 
live  more  economically  in  a  lodging  than  in  a  col- 
lege if  he  is  determined  to  do  so.  Fourthly,  I 
would  say  that,  if  that  is  so,  this  affords  the  most 
likely  mode  of  attracting  to  the  University  in 
any  numbers  persons  who  do  not  now  come,  and 
who,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  with  all  the  measures  we 
have  taken,  we  shall  fail  to  get. 

1161.  Do  you  remember  that  the  Conmiission, 
in  their  report,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  a  thrifty  man  living 
more  cheaply  in  lo^ngs  ? — ^Yes.  Since  that  the 
college  expenses  have  been  considerably  sys- 
tematised  and  looked  into.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  very  materially  diminished,  but  they 
have  been  put  upon  a  better  footing,  so  that 
every  man  can  ascertain  all  particulars,  and  the 
exact  price  that  he  pays  for  every  article;  there- 
fore, if  it  is  true  now,  of  course  it  was  much 
more  true  then. 

1162.  The  Commission  took  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  Scotch  students,  did  they  not?— 
yes. 

1163.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  low 
rate  at  which  Scotch  students  were  educated  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  think  that  in  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee you  will  find  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  namely,  the  comparison  on  the  score  of 
economy  between  a  man  who  lives  in  college 
and  one  who  lives  in  lodgings  at  Oxford.  I 
believe  that  you  are  to  have  before  you  Pro- 
fessor Price,  who  has  looked  into  this  matter 
very  minutely,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  wasting 
the  time  of  the  Committee  for  me  to  give  it  to 
you,  when  you  can  get  it  from  a  more  complete 
and  authentic  source. 

1164.  What  are  the  main  objections  which 
you  have  heard  to  the  plan  in  the  Bill  which  is 
referred  to  this  Committee  ? — One  is  connected 
with  the  subject  which  I  have  just  been  referring 
to,  namely,  that  it  would  not  promote  economy, 
that  people  could  not  live  more  cheaply  in  lodg- 
ings than  in  coUege ;  also  that  it  would  impair 
the  discipline;  and  that  the  social  advantages 
which  men  derive  from  living  in  colleges  would 
not  be, obtained  from  living  in  lodgings.  Those 
are  the  main  objections. 

.  1165.  What  do  you  think  of  the  first  objection, 

as  to  economy  ? — 1  have  already  said  that  there 

•  is  very  little  or  no  doubt  that  a  man  would  live 

more  cheaply    in    lodgings,    according    to   the 

report  of  the  sub-committee.     It  is  stated  at 


{>a^e  11,  that  taking  the  calculations  from  men 
ivmg  in  lodgings  and  living  in  college,  they  can 
live  at  a  little  more  than  half  in  lodgings ;  but 
I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  that,  but  will  refer 
you  to  Professor  Price  upon  that  subject. 

1166.  Do  you  think  that  the  adoption  of  this 
plan   would   interfere  with  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  ? — Individually, — I  cannot  believe  my- 
self that  it  would  in  any  way  whatever.     The 
sub-committee,    to   which   ^reference   has    been 
made,  considered  that   point,  and  they  recom- 
mended a  machinery  for  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline,  which  you  will  find  at  paee 
15.    We  recommended  that  a  Delegacy  should  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  grant  a 
license   to    students    under   certain    conditions, 
those  conditions  being  that  they  should  be  in  need 
of  consideration  from  their   circumstances,  that 
their  character  should  be  good,  and  that  their  pa^ 
rents  desired  it.   They  were  to  license  them,  after 
satisfying  themselves  upon  those  points;  and  they 
were  also  to  license  houses  to  receive  them  on 
certain  terms,  namely,  that  the  character  of  the 
landlords  of  those  houses  were  good,  that  they 
had  a  certain  guarantee  that  they  would  conduct 
the  houses  weU,  and  that  the  rent  was  reasonable* 
The  last  point  is  one  of  importance,  as  bearing 
upon  economy.     Then  I  think  that,  as  far  as  ! 
know,  Oxford  is  the  only  considerable  University 
that  requires  that  all  residents  should  be  kept 
within  the  gates  of  a  coUege.    At  Cambridge,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  grant  licenses  to  reside 
in  lodgings  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  [in  all 
foreign  universities,  and  Scotch  universities,  there 
is  nothing  else ;  and  at  Oxford  it  is  required  for 
only  a  portion  of  a  man's  time.     For  three  years 
men  are  required  to  reside  in  the  college,  or  two 
years  only  if  they  are  privileged,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  are  turned  out  of  the  college, 
and  compelled  to  reside  in  lodgings  whether  they 
will  or  not.     I  mean  by  privileged  persons,  per- 
sons who  are  the  sons  of  peers,  or  the  eldest  sons 
of  baronets.     I  must  say  that  in  most  cases  they 
go  out  very  unwillingly;  they  would  much  rather 
remain  in  the  college.     I  would  wish  to  say  fur- 
ther, that  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posed statute  which  has  lately  been   passed  by 
the  Hebdomadal  Council,  in  which  it  is  formally 
proposed  to  pass  a  law  that  any  young  men  may 
be  allowed  to  reside  their  whole  time  in  lodgings, 
in  connection  with  a  college.     Now  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that,  as  far  as  the  principle  of  tte 
matter  goes,  as  far  as  discipline  goes  I  niean, 
the  connection  with  a  college  makes  much  dif- 
ference.    The  University  Council  in   proposing 
this  statute,  provides  a  Delegacy  to  be  answer- 
able to   the    University,  they   not  considering 
the    college  a  sufficient  guarantee,   I   suppose. 
They  propose  a  Delecacy  who  should  look  after 
the  young  men,  and  be  responsible  to  the  Uni- 
versity, much  in  the  same  terms  as  is  proposed  by 
the  sub-committee  at  page    15    of   this  report 
The  delegates  appointed  are  to  satisfy  the  Uni- 
versity upon  the  points  which  I  have  mentioned, 
namely,  that  the  young  men  are  proper  subjects 
for  a  Ucense  to  be  granted  to,  and  that  the  lodg- 
ing-houses are  the  proper  houses  to  receive  the 
license.     They  are   also  required  to  inspect  the 
lodging-houses  terminally,  and  to  report  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor  on  their  condition,  and  to  recaU 
the  licenses  if  they  think  fit ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  find  that  the  lodging-houses  are   ill    con- 
ducted, they  are  to  recall  the  licenses.     So  that 
in  this  proposed  form  of  Statute,  the  University 
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pledges  itself  to  the  principle  that  I  have  been 
advocating,  namely,  of  a  Delegacy  such  as  the  sub- 
committee recommended,  or,  as  they  call  it  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  Syndicate,  and  makes  this  Delegacy  re- 
sponsible to  the  University  for  the  discipline  of  the 
young  men  under  their  charge.  I  may  say  that 
this  Statute  has  been  promulgated,  and  will  be 
brought  before  the  University  in  October  {deliver- 
ing in  the  satncy  vide  Appendix),  This  Delegacy,  as 
proposed  in  the  form  of  Statute,  would  have  the 
authority  which  I  have  just  mentioned.     If  the 

Jroung  men  were  not  in  connection  with  the  col- 
ege,  then  the  Delegacy  would  have  certainly  the 
more  extensive  powers  which  are  given  in  the 
following  recommendations  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
No.  2,  3,  and  4,  namely,  the  authority  over  the 
students  which  the  college  has  over  its  members. 

1167.  In  the  short  Bm  before  the  Committee, 
there  are  no  attempts  at  regulations? — No,  but  I 
should  hope  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  regula- 
tions being  made  by  the  University ;  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  University  should 
have  the  power  of  making  regulations. 

1168.  Do  you  mean  that  they  require  the 
power  to  be  given  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
—No ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  prevented ;  I  think 
&6  University  should  be  left  free  to  make  regula- 
tions. 

1169.  There  are  purposely  no  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  BDl,  or  even  suggested? — Pre- 
cisely so. — I  think  that  there  is  one  more  thing 
which  I  would  add.  We  have  had  some  little 
experience  of  young  men  living  the  early  part  of 
the  tune  in  lodgings.  Lately,  we  have  nad  to 
puU  down  a  large  part  of  the  college  rooms  in 
Christ  Church,  and  to  rebuild  them,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  we  had  from  30  to  40  -young  men 
Uving  out  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  time. 
They  were  not  living  in  licensed  lodging-houses; 
they  were  allowed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  to  live 
where  they  please,  but  they  attended  the  lecture, 
the  chapel,  and  all  the  college  duties  with  perfect 
regularity.  There  was  only  one  man  against 
whom  any  suspicion  during  the  whole  two  or 
three  years  was  raised ;  the  proctors  complained 
of  him,  and  we  brought  him  into  the  college  with- 
out indicating  to  him  the  reason ;  I  believe  that, 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  there  was  no  reason 
for  the  suspicion.  The  young  man  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  of  University  residence  and  of 
collie  residence  as  completely  and  as  well  as  the 
young  men  who  were  living  in  the  college ;  and 
Balliol,  which  has  now  pulled  down  one-half  of 
its  college,  has  obtained  the  same  licenses,  and  I 
hope  it  will  have  the  same  result. 

1170.  What  class  of  men  do  you  expect  would 
wish  to  reside  in  lodgings  ? — That,  I  think,  I 
have  already  indicated;  you  would  have,  I  think, 
thrifty  men;  at  least  you  would  secure  their 
being  thrifty  by  their  being  men  who  had  a  good 
character,  and  who  came  with  the  determination 
to  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  advantages 
at  the  University,  who  had  their  fortune  in  fife 
to  make,  and  who  had  every  inducement  to  be 
industrious  and  conduct  themselves  well,  and  to 
do  themselves  and  their  teachers  credit  There 
18  a  security  for  this  in  the  provision  before  men- 
tioned, viz.,  that  the  rent  of  the  lodgings  was  to 
be  reasonable ;  it  was  not  contemplated  that  any 
person  who  wished  should  come  and  reside  in 
those  lodgings,  but  that  they  should  be  persons 
who  wished  to  do  so  for  purposes  of  economy 
strictly.  I  think  that  tihat  is  nearly  the  best 
security  that  you  can  have.    With  regard  to  the 
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Keble  College,  which  is  intended  to  be  founded  Very  Rev. 
in  Oxford,  I  remember  an  objection  being  made  to  H>  G. 
the  late  Dr.  Shirley,  one  of  the  chief  (organisers  ^iddell^  d.d. 
of  that  college,  that  most  probably  in  a  short  "~" 
time  it  might  come  into  the  same  condition  as  the  '  '^"^^  i^dj. 
other  colleges,  and  that  the  young  men  would  be 
found  to  imitate  their  fellows,  and  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  keep  up  sumptuary  rules,  and  so 
forth ;  but  he  said,  we  shall  take  care  of  that 
by  only  letting  them  have  one  room.  I  believe 
that  that  would  be  an  effectual  security ;  and  so  I 
believe,  by  taking  care  that  lodgings  were  not  of 
a  sumptuous  kind,  we  should  have  one  of  the 
best  securities  that  could  be  taken  in  this  matter. 
This  question  was  enlarged  upon  very  much  in 
the  Report  of  the  RoyiS  Commission  of  1850, 
and  that  this  provision  was  contemplated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  will  appear  from 
several  passages.  You  will  find  in  page  5,  ^^  The 
main  object  of  this  movement  is  to  furnish  acade- 
mical status  and  instruction  to  poor  men  seeking 
to  be  ordained  as  clergymen,"  and  so  forth.  Then, 
again,  at  page  10,  ^^  Our  calculation  proceeds  upon 
tne  supposition  that  such  a  mode  of  University 
residence  will  be  required  chiefly  for  students  of 
limited  means."  Then  the  whole  subject  of  eco- 
nomy is  argued  upon  that  principle ;  and  again, 
in  page  12,  we  state,  *'  It  is  probable  that  tnose 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  permission  to 
reside  in  lodgings  would  be  for  the  most  part  men 
under  the  necessity  of  living  in  the  most  econo- 
mical manner."  The  whole  argument  goes  upon 
that  supposition,  and  the  license  is  really  wanted, 
as  I  began  by  saying,  by  thrifty  men  to  whom 
economy  is  an  object,  and  who  would  come  for  the 
purpose  of  being  industrious,  and  making  the 
utmost  of  their  academical  advanti^es. 

1171.  Do  you  think  that  any  additional  secu- 
rity would  be  derived  as  to  their  conducting 
themselves  in  a  quiet  manner  from  their  being 
scattered  as  it  were,  and  not  congregated  together 
in  colleges  ? — Yes ;  no  doubt  that  would  be  the 
case. 

1172.  Do  you  think  that  the  University  is 
likely  to  adopt  the  plan  of  allowing  under-gra- 
duates  to  reside  in  lodgings? — I  proposed  it  my- 
self in  the  course  of  last  term  to  the  Council,  as  an 
enlargement  of  the  Statute  which  I  have  handed 
in,  but  they  refused  to  entertain  the  more  extended 
project  by  a  considerable  majority ;  I  have  given 
notice  that  I  shall  bring  on  the  matter  again  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  or  October 
Term,  and  if  it  is  then  rejected,  after  the  public 
notice  taken  of  the  matter  here  and  elsewhere,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  University  can- 
not be  expected  to  move  in  the  matter  at  present; 
that  is  my  opinion. 

1173.  Mr.  Gladstone.']  Do  you  think  that  the 
Statute  already  promulgated  will  probably  pass 
Convocation  ? — I  think  that  it  will  pass  Congrega- 
tion, the  resident  body;  but  as  to  its  passing 
Convocation,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
say  anything  on  that  subject. 

1174.  Mr.  Acland.']  Would  you  object  to  state 
why  you  draw  this  strong  distinction  between  the 
Congregation  and  Convocation  ?  —  The  Congre- 
gation 18  a  body  consisting  of  between  200  and 
300  men  who  are  for  the  most  part  resident  and 
engaged  in  the  educational  work  of  the  University, 
and  who  generally  would  take  a  more  reasonable 
view  of  questions  submitted  to  them.  The  Con- 
vocation is  an  enormous  bodv,  consisting  of  some 
thousands  scattered  through  the  whole  country, 
who  are  liable  to  come  up  and  vote  on  the  solici- 
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H.  G-        without  giving  full  consideration  to  the  question 
Liddelly  b-ik    that  is  put  before  them. 

1175.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 

8  July  1867.  constitution  of  the  Coi^egation  ? — I  would  much 
rather  see  such  parts  ofit  as  more  properly  belong 
to  Convocation  excluded.  There  are  a  certain 
number,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  a  con- 
siderable number,  enough  to  turn  the  question, 
who  are  neither  on  the  foundations  of  colleges, 
Bor  connected  with  acadenoical  instruction,  or  dis- 
cipline, or  management  at  all,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  myseli  to  see  those  excluded. 

1176.  ChairmaTL']  One  of  the  objections  which 
we  have  heard  stated  is,  that  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  University  would  diminish  the 
social  advantages  whicli  are  derived  from  a  resi- 
dence in  college  ;  would  it  do  so  in  your  opinion  ? 
— Yes;  but  although  there  are  social  ad- 
vantages, there  are  aJao  social  disadvantages  in 
being  in  college,  and  if  they  would  lose  the  one, 
they  certainly  would  avoid  the  other.  Of  course, 
nothing  can  be  better  for  a  young  man  than  to 
associate  with  the  most  industrious  and  best  con- 
ditioned men  in  college,  and  that  is  perhaps  an 
advantage  which  cannot  be  supplied  to  men  who 
live  in  lodgings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  yoimg 
man  who  comes  up  with  the  best  intentions  often 
falls  into  a  bad  set  in  college,  and  in  some  colleges 
it  may  be  difficult  to  avoid  it ;  he  certainly  would 
avoid  that  evil  in  lodgings.  It  is  very  well  put, 
I  think,  in  the  Report  of  the  Sub-committee, 
No.  3,  at  page  13.  ^'It  is  argued,  though 
economy  may  be  secured  by  the  lodging-house 
plan,  and  though  discipline  may  be  maintained, 
yet  those  who  live  in  lodgings  will  be  deprived 
of  one  of  the  main  advanti^es  of  the  coUege  sys- 
tem, viz.,  the  society  of  their  fellows,  which  is  the 
b^t  and  most  effective  means  of  forming  a  manlv 
character.  There  is  some  truth  in  this.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  main  question  now 
at  issue  is,  how  young  men  who  at  present  do  not 
and  cannot  come  to  the  University  can  come; 
and  it  may  be  necessary  in  their  case  to  be  con- 
tented with  something  short  of  the  best  thing* 
Moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  the 
influence  of  social  intercourse  with  the  good  and 
industrious  cannot  be  rated  too  highly,  yet  social 
intercourse  with  the  ill-disposed  and  idle  is  the 
most  dangerous  corruption  to  which  young  men 
are  exposed,  and  that  such  intercourse  is  much 
more  difficult  to  avoid  for  those  who  reside  in 
colleges  than  for  those  who  live  in  lodgings." 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say  in  the  next  page,  mat 
those  young  men  living  in  lodgings  would  no 
doubt  form  societies  amongst  themselves;  they 
would  have  friends  in  the  colleges  with  whom 
they  had  been  at  school;  some  of  them  would 
obtain  scholarships  in  various  colleges,  who  would 
be  able  to  introduce  the  friends  whom  they  had 
known  out  of  colWe  into  college,  and  so  those 
young  men  would  obtain  the  very  best  society  to 
be  had  in  the  colleges  in  many  cases.  I  think 
there  cannot  be  very  much  made  of  that  objec- 
tion. 

1 177.  Do  you  think  that  the  admission  of  such 
non-coUepiate  students  would  necessitate  any  ad- 
dition being  made  to  the  present  academical  in- 
structors?—  I  think  that  that  will  be  found 
necessary;  indeed,  I  think  that  an  addition  is 
necessary  at  the  present  time.  The  Committee  are 
well  aware  that  lor  a  number  of  years  past  the 
main  instruction  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
tutors  of  colleges;  the  advantages  of  this  con- 


nection between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  are  very 
great,  and  they  are  very  well  summed  up  in  tte 
larger  Report,  which  the  Committee  have  before 
them,  at  page  87,  where  the  Commissioners  d^ 
scribe  in  a  very  lively  way  the  advanti^es  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  relations  between  the  tutor  and  big 
pupil ;  but  I  must  say,  that  that  description  ib 
only  true  in  the  case  of  excellent  tutors  and  of 
excellent  pupils,  and  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  neither  the  tutor  or  the  pupil  is  of  a  cha- 
racter which  would  answer  to  that  description ; 
but^  at  any  rate,  taking  all  that  at  its  full  value^ 
I  think  that  the  tutorial  instruction  is  not  suffi- 
cient, especially  since   the  introduction  of  new 
subjects  of  study  into  the  University.    Physical 
science,    law,   and  history,    the   more  extended 
study  of  mathematics,  and  also  of  philosophy  and 
other  subjects  for  the  final  classical  schools,  all 
require  a  more  careful  and  thorough  instructioB 
than  can  be  given  by  tutors  in  general.    To  re- 
quire that   aH  instruction   should  be  given  by 
tutors  is  requiring  that  every  college  should  be- 
come a  small  Umversity ;  in  large  colleges  espe- 
ciaUv,  such  as  they  have  at  Cambridge,  that  ia 
possible,  and  is  done  I  have  no  doubt,  but  ia 
small  colleges,  where  the  number  of  members  to 
be  taught  is  small,  that   would  be   imposabk, 
The  system  would  be  a  very  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  teaching  power,  even  if  it  were  possible; 
but  even  were  it  not  wasteful,  I  think  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  such  teaching ;  even  in 
my  own  college,  which  is  the  lai^est  in  Oxford,  I 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of 
tutors,  and  every  day  it  becomes  more  difficult; 
our  senior  students  {i,e.  Fellows)    are  now  all 
elected  by  examination  ;    young  men  of  ability  j 
are  xmwilling  to  stay  at  the  University,  and  I  am  I 
obliged  to  require  them  in  most  cases  to  pledge  I 
themselves  to  tutorial  service  for  a  certaia  time;  \ 
but  they  are  unwilling  to  give  a  pledge  even  fer  1 
a  very  limited  time ;  they  often  seek  to  esca^ 
from    it ;   they   seldom   stay  beyond    the  time 
they  pledge  themselves    to,    as  far  as  my  «• 
perienee  has  gone  hitherto,  and  I  do  not  see  that  | 
there  is  any  tendency  to  change.     I  think  it  ifl  j 
quite  necessary  to  provide  teachers  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  each  subject  as  a  special  subject  rf  j 
instruction,  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  study 
of  it  as  the  business  of  their  lives ;  I  think  that 
is  quite  necessary  even  now,  and  much  more  wiH 
it  be  so  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the  University 
by  students  residing  in  lodgings,  and  not  attached 
to  any  college,  and  therefore  not  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  college  tuition. 

1178.  You  would  contemplate  those  students 
attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  would 
you  not  ? — Yes ;  but  the  educational  staflffor  that 

{)urpo8e  must,  I  think,  be  considerably  enlarged 
or  that^  and  even,  as  I  say,  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose.  The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  sharp  line  drawn  between 
the  professorial  and  tutorial  lectures  in  the  Um- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  professors  whose  lectures 
bear  mostly  upon  the  teJMching  of  the  schools  do 
in  fact  have  classes  and  teach  the  young  men 
who  attend  those  classes,  very  much  in  the  w^ 
of  the  best  tutors ;  in  £act  they  differ  from  good 
tutors  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  their  teaching^ 
more  complete,  because  their  study  of  the  sub- 
ject is  more  complete.  They  set  subjects  to  be 
staidied  for  the  next  lectures;  they  ask  que** 
tions;  they  give  subjects  to  the  young  ^^^^ 
jrrite  upon;  they  look  over  the  answers,  w» 
give  advice  or  criticise  the  essays  written,  and  flo 

forth; 
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forth ;  in  fact,  those  professors  fulfil  the  highest 
duties  of  university  tutors  at  the  present  moment, 
only  in  very  insufficient  quantity  and  force. 
Then  in  the  large  colleges  the  tutors  do  the  same 
thing;  they  have  divided  the  subjects  between 
tiiem,  and  have  become,  in  fact,  college  profes- 
sors. Then  in  some  colleges  there  are  college 
lecturers  established  who  are  not  tutors,  but 
who  give  lectures  on  special  subjects,  such  as 
law  and  history  ;  we  have  a  lecture  on  law  and 
history  at  Christ  Church,  and  we  have  a  lecturer 
in  chemistry,  and  at  Balliol  there  are  lecturers 
in  history  and  other  subjects.  Some  of  these  lec- 
turers, who  are  mostly  young  men,  receive  pupils, 
by  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the  college,  irom 
other  colleges,  so  that  those  ooUege  lecturers  in 
fact  become  a  sort  of  sub-professcnrs  or  assistants 
to  the  professors.  Then  even  the  private  tutors 
are  becoming  a  sort  of  private  proressors  at  the 
present  moment.  One  oi  our  most  popular  private 
tutors  has  found  the  number  coming  to  him  so  great, 
that  he  has  formed  them  into  a  class ;  I  am  told 
that  one  of  his  classes  consists  of  30  pupils  whom 
he  teaches  and  lectures  to,  and  looks  over  their 
written  papers,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
professors  do ;  so  that  there  is  a  certain  tendency 
towards  what  you  may  call  the  University  system 
of  instruction,  which  I  think  requires  assistance 
and  furtherance. 

1179.  This  professorial  staff  would  consist  of 
professors,  sulh-professors,  and  tutors,  if  I  under- 
stand you  righuy ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forminff 
itself  into  a  kind  of  system  ? — ^There  is  a  general 
tendency  towards  a  general  academical  system  of 
teaching. 

1180.  And  you  would  unite  and  bind  them 
together  in  a  common  system  ? — I  think  that  that 
might  be  done  with  great  advantage. 

1181.  But  you  say  that  that  system- is  forming 
itself? — Yes,  that  system  is  forming  itself ;  but 
to  enable  it  to  form  itself  completely,  I  think 
money  will  be  required. 

1182.  It  would  be  sometliing  like  the  Scotch 

Sstem  or  the  system  in  foreign  universities  with 
e  exception  that  you  descend  from  the  profes- 
siorial  to  the  tutorial  examiners ;  I  mean  that 
there  is  less  of  liie  tutorial  system  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  Scotland  than  would  be  implied  in 
your  system? — Yes;  the  original  purposes  of 
tutors,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  was  rather  to 
see  that  the  young  men  did  their  work  and  to 
look  after  them  generally  in  loco  parentis  than  to 
teach ;  to  see  that  they  got  their  teaching  rather 
than  actually  to  teach. 

1183.  Do  you  think  that  the  tutorial  system 
may  be  pushed  too  far  ;  does  not  it  somewhat  dis- 
courage self-education  ? — Yes,  if  pushed  to  far,  no 
doubt  it  would,  and  in  some  I  think  it  does  so. 

1184.  Have  not  our  greatest  men  been  brought 
up  under  a  system  of  more  self-education  than 
perhaps  is  consistent  with  a  strictly  tutorial  sys- 
tem ? — 1  feel  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  then  of  course 
we  are  making  provision  for  men  in  general. 

1 185.  Are  the  stipends  which  are  at  present  paid 
to  the  professors  sufficient  ? — Certainly  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  services  of  the  most  eminent 
men,  or  even  the  persons  who  are  the  best 
fitted  for  professorships  and  for  teaching.  Mid 
to  prevent  them  from  going  off  into  extra  acade- 
mical or  professional  lite,— I  think  certainly  not. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  that  the  best  plan, 
both  for  professors,  sub-professors,  assistants,  or 
lecturers,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  would 
be  to  give  them  a  certain  fixed  stipend,  which 

0.130. 


should  be  a  sort  of  retaining  fee,  and  then  to  in-     Very  Ref. 
crease  their  stipend  according  to  the  number  of        H,  G. 
their  class.     I  think  that  that  would  be  the  best  Liddell^  d.d, 

mode  of  doing  it,  and  that,  1  think,  must  be  done         

from  some    public  fund.      I  do   not  think   that  8  July  1867. 
you  would  expect  voung  men  to  pay  fees  to  any 
great  extent,  for  this  reason,  that  they  already 

Say  a  considerable  sum  every  year  to  their  tutors, 
'he  sum  is  fixed  by  the  college  authorities,  and 
varies  in  different  colleges,  but  it  amounts  to  a 
sum  ranging  from  16  /.  to  20  /.  a  year  ;  and  you 
cannot  expect  that  the  young  men,  besides  tha^- 
should  pay  any  considerable  fees  to  the  profes- 
sors. Therefore  I  do  not  think  that  much  can 
be  got  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  young  men. 
Something  may,  for  some  of  the  professors  are 
paid  certain  small  fees  now,  but  the  sum  is 
not  considerable,  and  I  think  never  can  be  as 
long  as  the  tutorial  system  is  retained;  and  I 
think  that  tutors  for  the  mass  of  the  men  must 
remain.  Some  persons  advocate  the  abolition  of 
tutors  altogether,  but  I  do  not  think,  as  far  as 
my  judgment  goes,  that  that  is  possible.  I  think 
that  we  want  to  create  a  professorial  fund  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  several  other  purposes  which  are 
required.  First  of  all,  to  give  a  fixed  stipend  to 
the  professors,  and  to  augment  this  stipend  in 
certain  proportions  by  payment  of  fees,  as  above 
mentioned;  I  only  suggest  that;  there  may  be  many 
other  plans  quite  as  good  or  better.  Thirdly,  I 
think  diere  ought  to  be  retiring  pensions :  unless  a 
man  has  power  to  retire  upon  a  pension  equivalent  » 
to  his  fixed  salary,  you  run  the  risk  of  not  getting 
the  best  men,  and  you  run  the  risk  of  retaining 
men  in  their  professorships  when  they  are  past 
work,  and  who  cling  to  tiieir  professorships  for 
the  sake  of  the  emoluments  when  they  had  better 
perhaps  retire.  Then  there  is  one  other  purpose 
for  which  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  fund  pro- 
vided, namely,  to  have  the  power  of  retaining  the 
services  of  eminent  men  pro  kae  vice.  Some 
eminent  men  might  be  willing  to  come  to  the 
University,  and  take  professorwiips  for  life,  as  is 
done  in  foreign  universities ;  but  at  their  decease 
or  avoidance,  it  might  not  be  found  necessary 
to  continue  those  professorships,  or  there  might 
not  be  competent  men  to  fill  them.  I  think 
it  very  desirable  to  have  a  certain  disposable  sum 
for  that  purpose ;  and  for  all  those  purposes,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  general  instruction 
fund. 

1186.  You  would  still  retain  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, would  you  not,  the  system  of  the  pupils 
paying  fees  to  the  professors  ? — Certainly,  to  the 
amount  that  they  do  at  present,  but  that  is  very 
small.  Many  of  the  professors  take  no  fees  at 
all,  and  others  take  them  in  very  small  sums. 

1187*  Do  vou  think  it  desirable  that  some  por- 
tions should  be  paid  by  fees  ?— I  stated  just  now 
that  I  think  it  is  very  desirable;  but  it  is  a 
question  of  detail  whether  those  fees  should  be 
paid  by  the  students  themselvei^,  or  whether 
they  should  be  paid  fit)m  a  generiJ  ftmd  for  the 
pupils ;  that  is  a  question  of  detail  which  would 
depend  upon  what  was  done  with  regard  to  the 
tutors. 

1188.  Mr.  Chichester  FortescueJ]  Will  you  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee  how  you  propose  to 
create  this  ftmd? — I  think  that  the  colleges 
might  provide  it.  They  have  done  so  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  and  I  think  they  migjht  do  it  to  a 
considerably  larger  extent.  This  is  no  new  sys- 
tem. Some  of  the  greatest  founders  of  the 
colleges  recognised  this  system  in  the  founda- 
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tional  statutes  of  the  houses.  Bishop  Waynflete, 
at  Magdalen,  created  three  professors  for  the 
service  of  the  whole  University.  Bishop  Fox, 
at  Corpus  Christi,  created  three  professors ;  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  Christ  Church,  created  six ; 
and  if  his  statutes  had  been  put  in  force,  there 
would  have  been  six  professors  on  different  sub- 
jects for  the  service  of  the  whole  University. 
The  Royal  visitors  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  proposed  to  extend  that  system  very  con- 
siderably ;  they  proposed  that  Merton,  Queen's, 
New  College,  and  All  Souls,  should  provide  pro- 
fessorships tor  the  service  of  tike  whole  University. 
That  proposition  was  extended  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  and  their  reconmiendations  were 
acted  upon,  to  a  certain  extent,  bv  the  Executive 
Commission.  All  the  colleges  which  were  thought 
to  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  do  so,  furnished 
funds  for  the  endowments  of  the  professorships. 
But  I  ihink  that  some  of  the  colleges  might  fur- 
nish larger  contributions.  The  open  fellowships 
which  will  be  given  away  by  examination  every 
year  are  increasing  every  day,  and  will  be 
eventually  upwards  of  300.  It  is  calculated 
that  they  last  about  10  years  on  the  average. 
Some  persons  have  proposed  (and  I  think  the 
thing  deserves  consideration)  that  they  should  be 
terminable  in  10  years ;  either  terminable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  col- 
lege service,  or  in  all  cases.  If  that  was 
a(K>pted,  you  would  have  a  great  number  to 
give  away  every  year ;  probably  as  many  as  40 
fellowships  would  be  distributed  every  year; 
that  is  a  very  large  number,  and  more,  I  think, 
than  is  required ;  but  even  if  it  is  not  thought 
so,  the  revenues  of  many  of  the  coUeges  are  in- 
creasing very  considerably  bv  the  running  out  of 
leases.  In  me  course  of  a  few  years,  several  of 
the  colleges  will  have  very  considerable  surplus 
funds,  and  I  think  they  might  very  well  be  re- 
quired for  their  own  benefit,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  men  in  their  own  houses,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University,  to  contribute 
towards  that  Instruction  Fund. 

1189.  Chairman.']  In  former  times,  I  pre- 
sume they  considered  the  Universitv  as  primary 
and  the  coUeges  as  secondarj',  because  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  and  the  others  who  endowed  the 
professorships  looked  forward  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  whole  University  ? — Cardinal  Wolsey 
provided  magnificently,  both  for  the  University 
and  for  the  colleges. 

1190.  Mr.  AclandJ]  You  have  suggested  that 
the  fees  of  the  young  men  should  be  paid  to  the 
professors ;  do  you  propose  that  the  colleges  out 
of  their  endowments  should  contribute  to  the  in- 
struction of  their  undergraduates  by  paying  the 
fees  of  the  professors  ? —  That  is  a  matter  of  detail. 
I   should    look   forward  to  see  a  part  of  the 

feneral  professional  fund  administered   by  the 
Jniversity  authorities,  who  would  receive  con- 
tributions from  the  colleges. 

1191.  You  mean  both  as  regards  the  pa3anent 
of  the  stipends  of  the  professors,  and  as  regards 
the  payment  of  the  fees  ? — Yes ;  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent 

1192.  Chairman.']  Supposing  the  number  of 
University  instructors  were  greatly  increased, 
would  the  matter  of  patronage  be  one  of  diffi- 
culty?— It  is  one  of  very  great  difficulty,  no 
doubt.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
Commission  we  considered  the  matter  over  and  over 
again,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  great  difficulty 
about  it.     I  should  say  that  the  mode  of  patronage 


which  has  answered  best  in  the  Univerdty  has 
been  in  the  case  of  physical-science  professor- 
ships. Boctfds  have  heen  established  in  the  case 
of  those  sciences,  and  these  boards  consist,  in  part 
at  least,  of  persons  really  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. I  think  that  a  board  of  persons  of  eminence 
really  interested  in  the  subject  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  a  good  appointments  A  board  of 
distinguished  official  persons  residing  in  London, 
not  minutely  acquainted  with  University  affairs, 
and  whose  time  is  very  much  occupied,  I  think, 
if  I*  may  say  so,  not  a  very  good  board  for  dis- 
tributing patronage.  But  I  think  if  assistant 
professors  were  appointed,  or  lecturers,  the  other 
professors  would  generally  be  taken  out  of  their 
ranks,  and  there  would  be  a  greater  check  on  ap- 
pointments in  that  respect.  They  would  be  younjg 
men  who  would  prepare  themselves  for  the  busi- 
ness ;  an<i  if  they  had  large  classes,  and  succeeded 
ih  teaching,  the  natural  thing  would  be  to  ap- 
point them  to  professorships,  and  in  that  case 
all  you  would  want  would  be  a  board  of  impartial 
persons  of  good  judgment  whose  choice  would  be 
a  good  deal  chalked  out  for  them. 

1193.  Probably  it  should  not  be  too  large  % 
board  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

1194.  Nor  with  too  many  ex  officio  members? 
— So  long  as  the  official  members  are  really 
interested  in  the  subject,  it  would  not  matter. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  condition  sine  qua  non^  that 
they  should  be  really  interested  in  the  subject  of 
the  professorship  to  which  they  appoint.  If  what 
I  say  has  any  weight  in  it,  the  main  thing  would 
be  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  good  mode  of  appoint- 
ment for  those  sub-professors  or  lecturers. 

1195.  The  tendency  would  be  for  a  sub-prof ea- 
sorship  to  lead  to  a  professorship  ? — I  think  so ; 
it  would  be  almost  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  I 
think  a  very  expedient  course. 

1 196.  Do  you  think  that  young  men  stay  longer 
than  they  used  to  do  at  the  University,  and  leave 
the  public  schools  later  than  they  did  ? — I  think, 
certainly,  they  do.  I  think  that  the  system  of 
open  scholarships  has  promoted  that  tendency. 
It  is  for  the  advantage  of  every  school  to  obtain 
as  many  of  those  open  scholarships  as  they  can, 
and  of  course  a  young  man  competes  to  advantage 
for  those  open  scholarships  by  the  addition  of  a 
year  to  his  age,  and  by  the  additional  instruction 
which  he  has  received  at  the  school. 

1197.  Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  bring  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country  to  send  their  sons  to 
college  unless  they  could  finish  their  education  at 
an  earlier  age  than  they  do  now  ? — I  believe  that 
that  is  one  of  the  great  hindrances. 

1198.  In  former  times  young  men  came  to  col- 
lege and  left  college,  did  they  not,  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  do  now  ? — I  believe  there  ia  no 
doubt  of  it  Many  colleges  in  the  elections  to 
open  scholarships  have  restricted  the  ^e,  aud  at 
Christ  Church  we  wei;^  not  restricted,  but  we  have 
found  it  desirable  to  ^et  a  restriction  imposed,  and 
now  no  one  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  who  is 
over  19. 

1199.  Do  you  think  that  a  young  man  would 
derive  all  the  benefits  of  public  school  education 
from  that  education,  consistentlv  with  leaving 
that  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  he  does  now  ? — 
Of  course  he  would  not  be  brought  up  to  such  a 
high  pitch  of  instruction  in  the  final  schools  as  he 
is  now.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  in  con- 
sidering what  is  good  for  the  many,  I  do  not  know 
that  you  can  take  what  is  good  for  the  few  into 
account.     The  comparatively  few   persons  who 
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are  able  to  come  at  the  present  age,  no  doubt^ 
are  brought  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection,  and 
are  turned  out  in  a  better  and  more  complete 
form  than  they  would  be  if  they  had  come 
earlier. 

1200.  A  young  lawyer,  for  instance,  would 
have  great  advantage,  would  he  not,  in  beginning 
his  profession  earlier  than  he  does  now,  consis* 
tently  with  going  to  school  and  college  ? — Proba- 
bly that  would  be  so. 

1201.  He  would  learn  the  technicalities  of  his 
profession  with  far  more  facility,  from  beginning 
earlier  ? — Yes,  probably  it  would  be  so. 

1202.  Do  you  think  that  the  Vinerian  Profes- 
sorship is  well  attended  now  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
The  Vinerian  Foundation  has  been  lately  re- 
organised, but  the  alteration  has  not  come  into 
operation. 

1203.  Do  you  think  that  the  University  might  be 
made  a  place  for  a  young  man  to  receive  instruc- 
tions in  the  elements,  or  general  principles  of  the 
study  of  the  profession  or  trade  which  he  is  going 
to  pursue  in  after  life  ? — I  think  both  in  law,  in 
meaicine,  and  in  other  professions  he  might 
receive  such  portion  as  belongs  to  the  strictly 
scientific  branch  of  the  subject,  better  at  Oxford 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  Ileport  which  I  have 
often  referred  to  of  the  Commission  of  1850,  that 

£oint  is  urged  very  strongly,  and  that  plan 
an  been  adopted  in  regard  to  the  medical  de- 
Eartment  of  study.  The  scientific  part  of  it  has 
een  introduced  into  the  University  course,  and 
separated  from  the  professional  part,  so  that  young 
men  can  go  through  that  before  they  go  into  the 
hospital;  a  certam  number  do  so,  and  I  wish 
that  I  could  say  a  greater  number. 

1204.  Young  men  so  previously  educated  for 
professions  would  have  a  more  general  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject  to  which  they  are 
to  devote  their  lives,  than  under  a  more  technical 
and  (if  I  -may  so  say)  empirical  system  of  pro- 
fessional education,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1205.  The  University  would  be  interposed  be- 
tween their  early  education  and  their  final  edu- 
cation to  their  very  great  advantage  ? — Yes,  they 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  general  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  career,  and 
they  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  studying 
the  strictly  scientific  portion  of  it  undisturbed  by 
the  practical  portion,  such  as  walking  the  hos- 
pital, or  attending  the  law  courts. 

1206.  In  order  to  correct  this  centrifugal  ten- 
dency to  fly  from  the  University,  you  consider 
that  we  must  give  parents  an  inducement  to  send 
their  children  earlier  to  the  University  ? — 
Yes. 

1207.  Mr.  Pollard' UrquharL]  If  I  understand 
you  rightly,  the  professors,  in  addition  to  giving 
lectures,  look  over  the  composition  of  the  stu- 
dents, do  they  not? — Yes,  in  some  instances. 

1208.  To  some  extend  they  do  the  work  which 
is  now  done  by  private  tutors  ? — Yes,  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  private  tutors  are,  I  think,  less  numerous 
than  they  used  to  be  iti  former  days. 

1209.  Then,  by  a  little  extension  of  the  duties 
of  the  professors,  you  would  be  in  fact  super- 
seding the  private  tutors? — Yes;  our  best  private 
tutors  might  then  become  assistant  lecturers  or 

istant  professors. 

1210.  The  duties  now  performed  by  each  might 
retained,  and  performed  by  the  professors  and 

gstant  professors  conjointly  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 
?11.  On  the   whole,  it   would  be  rather  a 
of  money  to  the  young  men  who  now  pay 


fees  to  the  professors,  and  also  to  the  private     Very  Rev. 
tutors,  if  the  duties  were  thus  performed  ? — Cer-        J£,  G. 
tainly.  Lidddl,  d.p. 

1212.  Then,  if  some  such  arrangement  took         

place,   it   would  obviate   one   very    great    diffi-  S  July  1867- 
culty   in   finding   remuneratioa   for  a  sufficient 

number  of  collegiate  professors  ? — For  all  those 
who  take  private  tutors,  it  would  be  obviated, 
but  of  course  the  young  men  whom  we  con- 
template bringing  by  this  extension  would  be 
young  men  wno  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a 
private  tutor  at  all,  and,  therefore,  they  would 
not  be  relieved  by  that  system  unless  their  fees 
were  paid  for  them  in  some  way. 

1213.  Mr.  Gladstone.']  Do  you  consider  that 
the  system  of  private  halls,  which  was  contem- 
plated by  the  University  Reform  Act,  has 
entirely  failed  ? — Almost  entirely. 

1214.  Can  you  state  your  view  of  the  causes 
of  the  failure  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  that ; 
since  I  have  been  Dean  of  Christchurch,  there 
has  only  been  one  in  existence,  and  that  private 
hall  has  been  mainly  peopled  by  young  men  who 
have  been  unable  to  pass  their  examinations  at 
the  proper  time,  and  who  had  left  their  college — 
to  the  number  of  about  five  or  six,  I  think.  I  pre- 
sume the  reason  was  that  they  were  not  cheaper 
than  the  colleges,  perhaps  they  were  less  econo- 
mical ;  and,  therefore,  the  colleges  not  being  at 
that  time  full,  as  they  are  now,  people  preferred 
going  to  the  colleges,  I  presume. 

1215.  Does  it  require  a  considerable   outlay 

to  start  a  private  hall  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  any     ' 
private  house  is  considered  fit  for  the  purpose. 

1216.  But  the  failure  of  private  halls  aoes  not 
discourage  you  with  regard  to  the  probable  issue 
of  a  system  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament  ? — I  began  by  saying  that 
I  have  formed  very  little  conclusion  as  to  the 
number  that  would  avail  themselves  of  this  Bill, 
but  as  there  is  a  certain  demand  evidently,  and 
as  it  would  cost  nothing  to  try  this  experiment, 
and  as  I  think  the  experiment  could  be  tried  with 
perfect  safety,  it  is  quite  worth  while  trying  it ; 
what  the  success  will  be  I  cannot  presume  to 
prophecy. 

1217.  In  laying  down  the  regulations  for  the 
establishment  of  private  halls,  the  University 
attempted,  with  perfect  good  faith,  to  second  the 
intentions  of  Parliament,  did  it  not  ? — I  think  so ; 
I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  application  for  a 
private  hall  being  refused. 

1218.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  lodging- 
houses  which  are  contemplated  in  this  report  of 
the  sub -committee,  is  it  intended  that  they 
shall  be  lodging-houses  and  nothing  else,  or 
might  a  man,  pursuing  his  business  in  nis  house, 
if  otherwise  a  proper  person,  have  a  portion  of 
his  house  for  receiving  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons as  lodgers  ? — I  tmnk  so. 

1219.  They  need  not  be  exclusively  lodging- 
houses? — No,  that  is  the  case  now;  many  of 
the  most  respectable  lodging-houses  are  over 
shops. 

1220.  With  regard  to  the  professorial  fund,  if 
I  understand  jon  rightlv,  you  think  that  a  pro- 
fessorial fund  is  required  by  the  University,  even 
in  its  present  condition,  apart  from  the  extension 
which  is  now  contemplated? — I  think  so. 

1221.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  auite  bej^ond 
hope  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fees  provided 
by  those  young  men  who  would  come  in  uncon- 
nected with  colleges  or  halls,  might  suffice  to 
maintain  their  own  teachers ;   that  they  might 
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Very  Rer.     have,  in  fact,  a  race  of  private  tutors  less  expen- 

H.  G.  '     sive  tlian  that  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  the 

Liddell,  n,v.  University  ? — To  get  those  private  tutors  at  all  is 

a  matter  of  difficulty,  even  under  present  circum- 

8  July  1867.  stances,  and  to  get  them  for  a  less  payment  would 
of  course  be  more  difficult.  Unless  the  University 
in  some  way  or  other  comes  forward  and  supports 
the  teachers,  I  do  not  think  that  those  men  can 
be  put  quite  on  a  par  with  the  other  students  of 
the  University  in  point  of  instruction. 

1222.  Have  you  considered,  with  reference  to 
the  extension^  of  the  University,  the  question 
whether  the  teaching  operations  of  the  University 
might  be  continued  during  a  larger  portion  of 
the  year  ? — Yes,  I  have  often  thought  of  that 
subject ;  I  think  with  economical  men  it  might 
be  done  perfectly  well,  but  at  present  one  must 
confess  tnat  during  the  summer  term  the  residence 
might  almost  be  given  up,  as  far  aa  study  is  con- 
cerned. 

1223.  It  would  be  a  very  economical  arrange* 
ment,  would  it  not,  to  give  a  larger  portion  of  the 
year  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pursue  their 
studies  ? — Yes,  certainly,  if  the  professorial  fund 
was  available  to  provide  teachers  for  that  time. 

1224.  And  would  it  not  tend  to  meet  very 
much  the  difficulty  to  which  you  have  already 
referred,  namely,  with  regard  to  many  pursuits  in 
life,  lliat  it  is  very  desirable  for  young  men  to  be 
ready  to  enter  tKem  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  ordi- 
narily can  do  now  under  the  present  arrangements? 
— Yes,  llie  restriction  of  the  time  required  before 
they  can  present  themselves  for  examination  might 
be  altered  in  favour  of  students  who  studied  for  a 
longer  portion  of  the  year,  so  that  they  might  take 
a  degree  after  residing  at  the  University  for  a  less 
time. 

1225.  The  present  actual  system  of  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  greatly  favour  residents  for  study 
during  the  vacation,  does  it  ? — No,  it  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  private  arrangements,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

1226.  The  practical  working  of  the  system  is 
not  such  as  to  lead  to  a  great  amount  of  such 
residence  for  study  ? — No,  certainly  not.  A  good 
many  young  men  come  up  before  the  end  of  th^ 
vacation. 

1227.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  vacations  alike, 
or  are  there  more  residents  in  the  short  vacations 

'  than  in  the  long  vacations  ? — No ;  at  the  Easter 
vacation  a  considerable  number  reside,  and  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  long  vacation  a  considerable 
number  come  up  in  the  course  of  September,  who 
are  preparing  for  their  examination  in  the  ensuing 
term. 

1228.  But  of  course  it  might  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  extra 
collegiate  teaching,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
extra  collegiate  class,  some  well  understood  and 
defined  arrangement  should  be  made  for  prolong- 
ing the  period  of  the  year  which  could  be  used 
for  study  at  Oxford  P — It  would  be  easy  to  make 
such  arrangements,  if  sufficient  teachers  can  be 
found. 

1229.  Sir  William  HeathcoteJ]  In  recommending 
the  experiment  which  is  sketched  out  in  the  re- 
port ol  your  sub-committee,  you  stated,  did  you 
not,  that  you  thought  the  Umversity  should  have 
power  to  annex  certain  conditions  to  it  ? — I  desire 
to  see  that. 

1230.  And  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  experiment  if  it  failed  ? — * 

1231.  And,    therefore,   a  Bill    which  enacts 


absolutely  that  those  persons  should  have  a  riigHt 
to  come  without  conditions,  with  no  power  of 
sending  them  away  would  require  to  be  modified 
before  it  met  your  views  ? — I  would  much  ratlier 
see  the  thing  done  by  the  University  if  it  will  do 
it,  and,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  absolutely  hopel^s 
about  it,  for  I  have  given  notice  to  bring  on  the 
subject  again  in  October. 

1232.  You  have  referred  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
your  own  new  buildings  at  Christ  Church  ;  those 
men  had  access  in  all  other  respects,  had  they  ryot, 
to  the  college  ? — Yes.* 

1233.  They  did  not  stand,  therefore,  on  the 
footing  of  the  proposed  students,  but  on  the  fbot^ 
ing  of  those  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes ;  but  referred  to 
this  in  respect  of  discipline ;  not  with  regard  to 
economy  or  instruction,  but  simply  in  point  of 
discipline.  If  it  was  possible  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline with  those  men,  if  the  discipline  did  not 
suffer  in  their  case,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
sufler  in  the  case  of  students  unconnected  with  a 
college ;  I  see  no  difference. 

1234.  One  of  your  great  objects  is  to  Y>TQmote 
the  coming  to  Oxford  of  men  who  are  poor,  and 
who  would  be  likely  to  be  a  credit  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  live  economically  ?  —  That  is  mj 
chief  object 

1235.  Is  there  not  a  danger,  unless  there  is  4 
general  power  imposing  conditions  that  youi^ 
men  of  fortune  desiring  to  live  under  insumeieat 
discipline  should  avail  themselves  of  such  a  pri* 
vilege  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  young  men 
of  fortune  are  generally  anxious  to  come  into  the 
colleges,  as  far  as  I  can  see ;  this  measure,  and 
the  arguments  against  this  measure,  generally 
turn  upon  the  point  of  the  indiscriminate  option 
that  would  be  given,  but  that  has  never  heeii 
contemplated,  that  I  know  of.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  a  young  man  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  college  can  go  to  the  head  of  his  college  and 
say,  "  I  will  go  into  a  lodging,"  but  I  do  not  con- 
template that  being  possible. 

1236.  You  contemplate  a  very  considerable 
modification  in  the  enactments  of  the  Bill  which  10 
before  us  now  ? — What  I  wish  is  something  like 
the  reconunendations  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee. 

1237.  Have  you  seen  the  Bill  which  has  been 
referred  to  us  ? — I  have  seen  it,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  be  examined  on  it. 

1238.  It  contains,    does  it    not,  one   clause, 

S'ving  absolute  power  to  anyone  to  enter  at 
xford,  whether  in  connection  with  a  college  or 
not  ? — It  says,  "  Any  person  may  be  matriculated 
without  being  entered  as  a  member  of  any  coU^e 
or  hall,  and  may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  join  himself 
to  any  college  or  hall  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  thereof,  but  without  being  obliged  to  reside 
within  the  same,  and  every  person  so  matriour 
lated  shall,  in  all  respects,  and  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  be,  and  be  considered  as  a  member  of 
the  University,  and  upon  joining  any  college  or 
hall  shall,  in  all  respects  and  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  be  and  be  considered  as  a  member 
thereof."  I  should  say  that,  unless  the  Unir 
versity  has  pow^r  iot  make  regulations,  I  should 
object  to  that  naked  enaotment ;  I  should  olyeci 
to  allow  a  person  to  be  matriculated  without 
being  entered  as  a  member  of  any  college  01 
hall  unless  the  University  has  some  power  <if 
regulation. 

1239.  Chairmari]  Is  not  that  power  left  free 
by  the  Bill  ?— I  do  not  know  j  I  think  the  Bill 
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ought  not  to  prohibit  the  University  from  exer- 
cising full  power  over  these  students. 

1240.  Sir  William  Heatkcofe.l  With  respect 
to  studying  in  vacation,  \re  understand  that  at 
Cambridge  there  is  much  greater  facility  given, 
and  in  point  of  fact  the  master  of  St.  John's 
stated  that  there  are  80  or  90  young  men  resi- 
dent up  during  the  long  vacation  ;  is  l£at  the  case 
at  Oxiord  ? — No ;  but  there  might  be. 

1241.  Do  they  keep  the  college  hall  and  the 
college  chapel  going?— No,  the  college  chapel 
is  not  kept  going ;  I  mean  the  college  chapel, 
as  distinct  from  ^e  cathedral,  but  the  hall  and 
kitchen  are  kept  going. 

1242.  Then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
giving  those  facilities  at  Oxford  which  at  present 
appear  to  be  much  more  afforded  at  Cambridge  ? 
— Nene  whatever. 

1243.  Mr.  J^fferton,']  Are  you  in  favour  of  a 
man  living  in  lodgings,  solely  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  college  ? — That  is  my  chief  reason. 

1244.  Are  you  opposed  to  a  college  entirely 
for  poor  men,  supposing  that  a  college  were 
started  for  the  lower  order  of  middle-class  men, 
whom  it  is  the  wish  of  those  who  promote  this 
Bill  to  obtain  for  the  University? — Supposing 
tiiie  XJniverBity  granted  the  powers  now  asked 
for  of  keeping  terms  by  residence  in  lodg- 
iz^,  and  supposing  that  a  college  were  esta* 
blished  as  you  nave  mentioned,  and  I  was  asked 
mv  advice  as  to  which  of  the  two  a  young  man 
wnom  1  was  interested  in  should  choose,  I  would 
advise  him  to  go  into  lodgings. 

1245.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  living  in  lodgings  at  Oxford  ? — I 
would  rather  avdid  givinff  an  answer  on  statistical 

Sints,  because  you  wiu  have  before  you  Pro- 
wor  Price,  who  is  far  more  competent  to  give 
an  answer  than  I  am.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
matter,  because  I  understood  tiiat  he  was  coming 
before  the  Committee,  and  would  be  fully  pre* 
pared  on  all  these  subjects. 

1246.  I  suppose  if  it  were  proved  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  Kve  in  college,  a  number  of  men 
would  be  induced  to  come  up  from  the  middle 
classes  who  would  prefer  the  college  to  lodgings? 
— That  would  quite  depend  upon  the  regulations 
made  in  the  college  to  enforce  economy.  I  can 
conceive  conditions  imposed  upon  a  college, 
which  would  so  cramp  a  man's  feelings  and  ener- 
gies, that  I  think  the  lodgings  might  be  generally 
preferred. 

1247.r  Mr.  Forster.']  In  the  case  of  a  college 
being  established  for  poor  students  only,  there 
would  be  a  danger,  would  there  not,  of  the 
cdlege  getting  the  name  of  a  poor  college,  and 
thereby  discouraging  men  from  joining  it? — Yes, 
there  is  certainly  that  possibility ;  I  think  that 
one  of  the  things  insisted  upon  in  the  report  of  the 
snb-committee  is  that  in  lodgings  a  man  might 
pursue  the  most  economical  course  of  life  h^ 
pleased,  without  being  exposed  to  observation  or 
remark,  whereas  if  a  person  were  put  into  a 
college,  and  supposing  thejr  were  omy  allowed 
to  iimabit  one  room,  it  might  attach  a  certain 
stigma  to  them,  I  think. 

1248.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  age  at  which  undergraduates  take  their  de- 
gree, was  now,  upon  the  average,  older  than  it 
used  to  be  ? — On  the  average,  I  should  say  so, 
certainly. 

1249.  Your  experience  being  greater  than  that 
most  persons,  could  you  say  how  much  older 

of  0.130. 


it  is  now  than  it  was  when  you  first  knew  Oxford  ?     Very  Rev. 
— I  think  that  many  people  formerly  came  up  be-      .  ^'  ^' 
fore  th6y  were  18,  and  now  hardly  any  do  so ;  the  ^^^^^^  ^ 


n.D. 


age  is  fully  a  year  greater,  on  the  average.     I  «  i  i      «/- 
speak  off-hand,  without  pledging  myself  to  the  ^  ^'"^^  ^^^* 
statement,  but  I  think  it  cannot  be  less  than  a 
year. 

1250.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  a  de- 
gree is  taken  now  ? — It  varies  very  much,  be- 
cause, if  he  stays  to  read  for  a  class  he  generally 
stays  for  four  years.  If  you  take  the  age  at 
which  a  man  comes  up,  that  would  be  perhaps  a 
fairer  statement;  and  the  age  at  which  a  man 
comes  up  I  should  sajr  is  nearer  19  than  anything 
else  on  the  average  m  my  own  college,  looking 
at  my  own  books. 

1251.  But  is  it  not  the  case,  that  independently 
of  his  coming  later,  college  life  is  now  longer  than 
it  used  to  be  ? — With  regard  to  men  who  read  for 
honors,  certainly. 

1 252.  How  much  longer  should  you  say  ?— * 
They  cannot  read  for  honors  after  their  18th 
Oxford  Term ;  that  is  about  four  years,  and  a 
great  many  men  avail  themselves  of  that. 

1253.  Supposing  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant 
wished  to  give  his  son  the  adv^itages  of  Univer- 
sity education,  and  supposing  tiiat  son  were  to 
make  use  of  those  advantages,  and  to  obtain 
honours,  he  could  hardly  be  expected,  could  he, 
to  leave  the  University  till  he  was  23  ?  —  Some- 
where near  that  if  he  read  for  honors  ;  it  would 
be  nearer  23  than  anything  else. 

1264.  Do  you  find  that  that  very  late  age  pre- 
vents young  men  of  that  kind  coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity ? — They  do  not  come. 

1255.  You  attribute  this,  in  some  measure,  do 
you  not,  to  tie  public  schools  keeping  them 
longer  than  they  used  to  do? — In  the  case  of 
tliose  young  men  who  compete  for  scholarships, 
they  keep  them  as  late  as  they  can,  for  a  very 
natural  reason. 

1256.  Does  that  result  in  their  coming  up 
with  much  more  knowledge  than  they  did  pre- 
viously ? — Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

1257.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
make  a  comparative  shortening  of  the  tlniversity 
life,  in  consequence  of  their  coming  with  more 
knowledge? — Yes;  I  think  that  the  early  part 
of  University  life  might  be  shortened,  the  classi- 
cal part. 

1258.  What  advantages  at  present  in  obtain- 
ing education  does  wealth  give  to  a  young  man 
of  a  reading  turn? — I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
much;  as  I  said,  the  system  of  private  tuition  to 
a  considerable  extent  has  assumed  a  professorial 
charactor. 

1259.  And  the  advantage  of  wealth  onljr  ap- 
plies, I  suppose,  to  private  tuition? — I  think  it 
only  applies  to  private  tuition ;  the  professorial 
lecture  fees  which  exist  are  so  very  small,  and  in 
many  cases  there  are  no  fees  at  all,  that  all  per- 
sons can  avail  themselves  of  those  lectures. 

1260.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  private  tutors  can 
obtain  as  much  pecuniary  gam  as  almost  any 
one  connected  with  the  university  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1261.  Does  it  not  induce  the  ablest  men  to 
become  private  tutors? — Yes;  but  there  are  not 
many  of  them. 

1262.  What  would  be  the  expense  to  a  young 
man  of  making  use  of  the  best  private  tutors  ? — 
That  varies ;  the  young  man  of  whom  I  was 
speaking  just  now   charges,  I   believe,  smaller 

I  2  fees 
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Very  Rer.    fees  for  those  who  join  his  chiss,  but  I  am  not  ac- 

H.  O.       quainted  with  the  fees  of  private  tutors. 
UddelU  D.D.        1263.  But  the  fact  of  getting  men   into  the 
—         class  system  diminishes  the  expense? — Yes,  of 
S  July  1867.  course  it  does. 

1264.  I  presume  that  a  wealthy  youn^  man 
who  desires  to  provide  a  private  tutor  for  himself, 
would  scarcely  gain  by  that  attempt  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  he  would ;  1  think  that  those  successful 
private  tutors  who  form  classes,  are  the  best  of 
the  sort 

1265.  What  class  of  men  do  you  expect  would 
come  in  case  of  this  Bill  being  passed  ? — I  think 
some  of  those  persons  who  now  go  to  the  Scottish 
Universities  (professional  men  of  different  kinds) 
and  to  Owen  s  College  at  Manchester,  would 
come  to  Oxford.  I  hear  it  stated  that  many  of 
those  who  now  receive  their  whole  education  at 
Owen's  College  would  like  to  graduate  at  Oxford, 

•  if  they  had  opportunities  of  coming  earlier  and 
staying  a  less  tune. 

1266.  You  expect,  do  you  not,  that  of  those 
men  who  would  come  upon  the  non-collegiate 
system,  the  majority  of  them  would  be  men 
coming  for  special  professional  purposes,  rather 
than  to  obtam  a  general  education? — ^I  do  not 
think  that  that  would  be  the  purpose  of  their 
coming ;  I  do  not  think  that  many  would  come 
for  that ;  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  ever  give  a 
special  professional  education ;  we  must  give  a 
preparatory  or  preliminary  education,  more  or  less 
adapted  for  the  professions ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can,  or  ever  shall  undertake  to  give  a  real 
professional  education. 

1267.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  most  persons  who  intended  to 
devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  any  form  to 
come  to  the  University  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  fair 
share  of  them  now,  I  think ;  they  form  a  very 
large  body  in  the  University ;  but  it  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  to  them  to  get  into  life  at  a 
very  early  age ;  they  come  in  large  numbers, 
and  get  scholarships,   and  I  do  not  know  that 


we  should  have  a  very  large  increase  on  that 
head. 

1268.  Are  there  many  who  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  undertake  schools  upon  their 
own  account  afterwards  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  certain 
number,  I  should  think,  not  the  lower  class  of 
schools ;  not  what  you  call  middle-class  schools, 
but  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  them. 

1269.  Would  you  hoije  that  tiie  result  of  this 
plan  being  carried  out  in  the  way  you  speak  of, 
not  only  by  passing  this  BiU,  but  by  the  univer- 
sity providing  a  much  larger  teaching  force,  would 
be  tiiat  young  men  would  be  able  to  come  and 
qualify  themselves  for  middle-class  teaching  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  so. 

1270.  Ml'.  Lotoe.']  Does  it  strike  you  that  the 
tutors  at  Oxford  are  very  young  men? — Yes, 
very  young. 

1271.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  an  evil  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

1272.  Would  not  the  remedy  that  you  would 
suggest  for  that  be  to  make  the  teaching  at 
Ox^rd  more  a  profession  than  it  is  now? — 
Yes, 

1275.  A  thing  that  a  man  might  devote  his  life 
to  ? — Just  so ;  it  would  provide  a  career  for  yoimg 
men  in  the  University. 

1274.  You  are  perpetually  losing,  are  you  not, 
the  men  whom  you  most  wish  to  retain  ? — ^Yes- 

1275.  We  have  been  told  that  the  pass  degree 


is  a  very  poor  affiilr  at  Oxford  now,  is  that  your 
opinion  ? — It  is  not  worth  much,  certainly. 

1276.  Is  it  worse  than  it  used  to  be,  or  is  it  of 
the  standard  of  other  things  usually  ? — i  do  not 
think  that  subjects  of  exiunination  for  the  pass 
degree  are  so  well  arranged  as  they  used  to  be ; 
I  think  that  a  man  who  ^t  a  pass  degree  in 
my  time  knew  more,  and  left  the  University 
with  more  useful  information  than  he  does 
now. 

1277.  In  our  time  the  pass  degree  was  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  form,  but  it  implied  some- 
thing, did  it  not  ? — I  think  it  implied  more  than 
it  does  now,  a  good  deal.  That  is  another  subject, 
with  respect  to  which  I  have  given  notice  of  a 
measure  in  the  University  Council,  to  endeavour 
to  improve  that  very  subject. 

1278.  You  state  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
sufficient  tuition  in  the  colleges,  and  that  arises 
from  the  much  greater  variety  of  subjects? — 
Yes,  the  new  subjects  that  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

1279.  Does  not  it  make  it  rather  hard  for  a 
man  to  have  to  pay  for  tuition  compulsorily,  be- 
cause the  tuition  might  be  something  that  he  did 
not  want? — Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
that  there  are  certain  duties  which  only  a  tutor 
can  discharge.  I  stated  that  the  number  of 
tutors  mi^ht  be  possibly  diminished ;  I  think  that 
very  possible. 

1280.  Would  you  leave  it  more  to  a  man's 
discretion  to  select  his  teachers  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think 
with  regard  to  those  University  teachers,  I  should 
leave  the  choice,  under  advice,  absolutely  to  a 
man's  discretion. 

1281.  You  contemplate,  do  you  not,  a  recog- 
nised scale  of  teaching  under  the  University,  to 
be  paid  for  by  some  demand  to  be  made  on  the 
different  colleges  ? — Chiefly  so ;  the  University, 
I  should  say,  pays  a  considerable  sum  towards 
the  professorial  salaries  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
think  that  the  University  has  nearly  arrived  at 
the  limit  of  what  it  can  afford  to  pay. 

1282.  But  the  colleges  have  tneir  own  redun- 
dant resources,  have  they  not  ? — Several  of  them 
will  have. 

1283.  What  machinery  would  you  provide  for 
the  preparation  of  such  a  measure  as  that ;  would 

^ou  have  a  commission,  or  what? — I  do  not  see 
ow  it  can  be  done  otherwise  than  by  a  commis- 
sion. 

1284.  Do  you  mean  that  the  commission  should 
devise  the  scheme,  and  settle  the  assessment  to 
be  made  upon  the  colleges? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

1285.  You  would  recommend  that  as  a  means 
of  carrying  out  your  proposal?— I  think  so. 

1286.  Do  you  mean  a  commission  of  execu- 
tion, or  a  commission  of  inquiry? — A  commission 
of  execution. 

*  1287.  An  inquiry  is  not  needed  in  jour  view, 
is  it  ? — They  would  have  to  inquire  to  a  certain 
extent  first,  but  it  would  be  an  inquiry  such  as 
to  lead  to  execution. 

1288.  You  think  that  Parliament,  or  whoever 
the  authority  might  be,  might  venture  to  \kj 
down  the  principle,  and  trust  the  execution  of  it 
to  the  commission? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1289.  With  regard  to  patronage,  do  you  think 
it  would  work  well  to  give,  say,  to  one  of  your 
best  colleges,  the  power  of  appointing  a  professor, 
with  the  provision  that  it  should  not  be  one  of 
its  own  tutors  ? — It  would  be  rather  hard  to  im- 
pose 
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I>os6  that  restriction^  for  it  might  be  that  the  very 
best  man  would  be  excluded  by  that  restric- 
tion. 

1290.  Perhaps  that  objection  could  hardly  be 
met  by  giving  it  over  in  that  case  to  another 
college? — I  tmnk  that  if  some  mode  could  be 
devised  of  appointing  those  lecturers,  the  pro- 
fessors would  spring  up  of  themselves.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  appointing  the  younger  men  to  teach  is 
not  so  great  as  the  difficulty  of  appointing  the 
elder  men  to  the  larger  appointments. 

1291.  As  to  the  fund,  your  recommendation 
would  be  that  there  should  be  a  certain  stipend 
in  addition  to  what  would  be  earned  from  pupils  ? 
— I  would. have  a  small  stipend  for  a  young 
man. 

1292.  If  he  obtained  great  popularity,  that 
would  soon  return  him  funds? — Yes,  and  it 
would  give  him  a  certain  claim  to  a  professor- 
ship which  could  not  be  ignored. 

1293.  The  persons  whom  you  allude  to  as  being 
the  convocation  more  properly  than  the  congre- 
gation, are  residents  all  over  England,  are  uiey 
not  ?  —No ;  rather  residents  who  are  not  concerned 
in  the  education  or  the  management  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  of  the  colleges. 

1294.  You  think  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment to  reduce  the  convocation  ? — I  think  that, 
by  discarding  the  non-academical  element,  you 
would  get  a  more  clear  and  distinct  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  University. 

1295.  With  regard  to  the  convocation,  are 
tliere  any  advantages  whatever  to  the  University, 
considered  as  a  place  of  instruction,  in  having  a 
convocation  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  certainly 
not  as  a  place  of  instruction. 

1296.  Is  it  not  an  almost  unmixed  mischief? — 
I  do  not  think  it  does  any  good,  in  an  academical 
point  of  view. 

1297.  Do  you  remember  in  your  experience 
any  instance  where  it  has  really  been  of  any  great 
benefit  to  the  University  as  a  teaching  place  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

1298.  Is  the  manner  in  which  it  exercises  its 
patronage  satbfactory  ? — I  think  not.  I  should 
DC  very  sorry  to  place  the  professorships  in  the 
hands  of  the  convocation. 

1299.  Does  not  their  decision  generally  turn 
upon  considerations  quite  different  from  the 
merits  of  the  candidate  for  professorships? — 
Sometimes,  certainly. 

1300.  With  regard  to  the  vacations,  do  you 
agree  with  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed 
here,  that  the  vacations  are  too  long? — Con- 
sidering the  present  state  of  the  University, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  exr 
tend  the  terms. 

1301.  Could  not  it  be  so  contrived  as  that  it 
should  be  held  an  optional  residence  ? — Yes. 

1302.  So  that  a  person  could  really  get  the 
benefits  of  instruction  for  a  much  longer  period? 
— ^Yes,  certainly,  that  would  be  the  best  course, 
no  doubt. 

1303.  You  speak  of  limiting  the  rent  of 
lodgings  in  which  these  men  are  to  be,  do  you 
mean  that  you  would  say  that  they  should  not 
pay  less  than  a  particular  sum,  or  not  more  ? — 
Not  mor^ ;  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy 
lodgings,  the  rent  of  which  should  not  be  above  a 
certain  sum. 

1304.  You  would  allow  them  to  be  as  econo- 
mical as  they  like  ? — Yes,  and  not  pay  more  than 
a  certain  sum  for  rent. 

0.130. 


1305.  As  a  matter  of  law.,  do  you  consider  that     ^^^y  Rev. 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  University  to  repeal  the        ^'  G. 
statute  that  people  should  pass  the  night  in  col-  ^^^^^h  n.n. 
lege  ? — I  think  so.  " — • 

1306.  Do  they  dispense  with  it  whenever  they  ^  ^"'^  ^^^'• 
like  ? — No,  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

1307.  Does  the  Vice-Chancellor  dispense  with 
it? — The  Vice-Chancellor  can  dispense  with  it 
for  any  cause  that  seems  to  him  sufficient. 

1308.  You  dispense  with  it,  do  you  not,  in  the 
case  of  students  above  three  years  standing  ? — 
Yes,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

1309.  Without  any  consent  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor?—No,  the  consent  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
is  required  then,  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  is 
very  seldom  asked  for,  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

1310.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  University  to  do 
what  this  Bill  does,  namely,  to  repeal  the  Laudian 
Statute,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  person  should  be  a 
member  of  the  University  without  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  college  ? — I  think  so. 

1311.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJ]  You  have  had  some 
Roman  Catholic  students  at  Christ  Church,  have 
you  not? — Yes. 

1312.  Have  you  ever  found  any  inconvenience 
from  them  ? — None  whatever. 

1313.  We  heard  a  good  deal  the  other  day 
about  St.  Augustine's  College,  at  Canterbury, 
do  you  know  anything  about  the  affairs  of  that 
college  ? — Nothing. 

1314.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  with 
regard  to  private  halls,  would  you  not  say  that  the 
establishment  of  private  halls  was  so  small  a  mea- 
sure that  it  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  any 
class  except  that  which  now  sends  its  sons  to  the 
University  ? — I  was  not  at  the  University  at  the 
time  when  the  system  of  private  halls  came  into 
operation,  and  1  really  do  not  know  what  was 
done  in  the  matter ;  I  think  that  several  gentle- 
men set  up  private  halls,  but  I  think  the  class  of 
men  whom  they  expected  to  attend  them,  and 
the  few  who  did  attend,  were  quite  the  same  class 
as  those  who  go  to  the  colleges,  and  they  pre- 
ferred going  to  the  colleges  as  far  as  I  know ;  but 
I  really  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

1315.  But  if  a  large  sweeping  change,  such  as 
was  proposed  to  the  Committee  by  two  witnesses 
who  were  examined  last  week,  were  made,  I  pre- 
sume that  such  a  change  as  that  would  attract 
attention  far  beyond  the  class  which  now  sends 
its  sons  to  college,  and  would  lead  men  of  other 
classes  to  take  advantage  of  University  education 
as  well  as  the  richer  classes? — I  do  not  know 
that  anything  was  suggested  different  from  the 
proposal  in  the  Bill. 

1316.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Roundell 
laid  before  the  Committee  a  very  large  scheme 
for  altering  and  improving  the  University? — I 
was  present,  but  I  do  not  oistinctly  remember  to 
what  you  allude. 

1317.  It  is  essentially  the  same  scheme  as  you 
have  been  describing,  but  going  very  much  fur- 
ther than  merely  opening  the  University  to  non- 
collegiate  students;  do  you  think  that  such  a 
scheme  as  you  have  been  describing  to-day  would 
attract  attention  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  class 
which  now  sends  its  sons  to  Oxford? --I  hope  so, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  I  cannot  presume  to  pro- 
phesy to  what  amount  it  would  be  taken  advantage 
of. 

1318.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  presume  you  would 
1 3  say 
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Verv  llev     say  that  the  Universities  of  the  Continent  are 

a.  &,       taken  advantage  of  by  a  class  very  much  lower  in 

Liddeliy  D,D.    the  social  scale  than  the  class  which  sends  its  sons 

to  the  Universities  of  England  ? — Yes,  certainly ; 

8  July  1867.  and  that  is  the  case  with  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities also. 

1319.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue']  Do  you  re- 
member the  nmnber  of  students  who  now,  upon 
the  aventge,  receive  education  at  Oxford? — I 
think  we  have  from  1^00  to  1,500  upon  the 
average. 

1320.  As  a  mere  matter  of  number,  should 
you  say  that  that  is  at  all  the  number  that  one 
might  expect  to  receive  the  advantages  of  a  great 
University,  or  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  wealth 
of  the  University  and  the  colleges  ? — No,  I  have 
always  thought  not,  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  number  ought  to  be  considerably  larger,  and 
I  hope  that  it  may  be  so. 

1321.  You  referred  just  now  to  the  new  studies 
which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  at 
Oxford,  as  an  additional  reason  for  strengthening 
the  teaching  powers  of  the  University  as  distinct 
from  the  colleges;  could  you  describe  to  the 
Committee  the  present  condition  of  the  new 
studies  in  relation  to  the  old ;  for  instance,  how 
far  the  classics  still  are  a  compulsory  part  of  the 
course  of  study  at  Oxford  ? — -Every  young  man 
must  go  through  two  examinations  m  classics; 
the  first  examination  called  in  the  statutes  Re- 
spontions,  which  is  popularly  called  the  "  Little 
(jo" ;  and  the  second  examination,  which  is  popu- 
larly called  Moderations.  For  Moderations,  if  a 
young  man  passes  satisfactorily  in  three  classi- 
cal books,  or  if  he  takes  a  class,  he  is  then 
able  to  put  aside  his  classics  altogether,  and  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  one  of  the 
special  subjects ;  and  he  can  do  that  in  his  seventh 
term  from  matriculation ;  that  is  to  say,  a  little 
before  the  end  of  his  second  year;  after  that 
time,  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  he 
can  apply  himself  solely  to  the  study  of  any  of 
those  special  subjects  that  he  pleases;  but  he 
must  take  a  third  class  in  that  special  school, 
when  he  presents  himself  for  examination,  to 
make  that  dispensation  good.  If  he  fails  to  take 
a  third  class,  he  has  to  go  back  to  his  classics, 
and  pass  another  examination  in  them. 

1322.  Do  you  remember  voting,  some  years 
ago,  in  convocation,  upon  a  proposal  to  make 
classics  optional  in  the  case  of  every  under- 
graduate after  a  certain  time ;  do  you  consider 
that  important  ? — Yes. 

1323.  Are  you  still  of  that  mind?— Yea;  the 
statute  which  I  have  been  speaking  of  has  this 
for  its  object.  There  were  several  propositions 
made  before  that  was  carried ;  and  it  was  either 
that,  or  one  having  the  same  object  of  which  you 
speak. 

1324.  As  T  understand,  a  man  who  passes  the 
ordinary  examination  at  Moderations  without 
honors,  is  still  obliged  to  go  on  with  his  classics  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  at  first  proposed  that  after  Modera- 
tions he  ^ould  be  free ;  but  a  compromise  was 
agreed  to,  by  which  any  person  who  claimed  to 
be  excused  was  to  ]^ass  m  three  books.  I  do 
not  see  much  hardship  in  this.  It  is  not  very 
much  additional  to  be  examined  in  a  third  book, 
say  the  "  Catiline  Orations  "  of  Cicero,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind ;  that  is  not  a  very  great  addi- 
tion; and  by  passing  an  examination  in  three 
books,  two   Greek  and   one  Latm,  or   in  two 


Latin  and  one  Greek,  he  can  then  put  aside  lus 
classics,  if  he  thinks  fit 

1325.  But  he  must  obtain  an  honor? — YeB 
in  the  final  examination  he  must. 

1326.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  aUowing  the 
under-graduates,  if  they  so  pleased,  absolntely  to 
drop  their  classics  after  a  certain  period  of  reri- 
dence  ? — I  think  that  the  present  systeoi  works 
very  well ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  alter- 
ing it  I  should  like  to  allow  the  men  to  pass 
the  eiamination  for  Moderations  at  an  earlier 
period ;  that  has  been  proposed,  but  not  agreed 
to ;  but  if  you  retain  the  classics  at  all,  I  do  not 
think  that  too  much  is  required  now. 

1327.  Have  you  any  desire  to  render  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  study  at  Oxford  more  optional 
than  they  are  at  present  ? — Granting  that  classics 
is  to  be  retained  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  career, 
I  should  like  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  clas- 
sical examinations  at  an  earlier  penod,  and  to  be 
able  to  put  them  aside  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  if 
classics  are  retained  at  all,  I  do  not  see  how  yot 
can  retain  less  than  is  required  now ;  it  is  not 
much. 

1328.  You  have  no  desire  to  see  the  power 

S'ven  of  absolutely  dropping  the  classics  after 
e  second  examination  ?  —  They  are  dropped 
now  on  conditions  which  I  consider  reasonably 
slight :  when  a  young  man  has  passed  his  second 
examination  in  Moderations  in  three  books  satis- 
factorily to  the  examiner,  he  must  then^  in  order 
to  avoid  returning  to  the  classics,  get  at  least  a 
third-class  honor  in  one  of  the  final  schools, 
either  in  law  and  history,  or  in  physical  science, 
or  in  mathematics ;  a  third  class  does  not  imply 
a  very  high  degree  of  proficiency,  and  if  a  man 
fails  to  get  that,  I  do  not  think  that  he  deserves 
much  commiseration. 

1329.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  only  takes  i 
pass  degree  in  one  of  the  new  schools,  he  is 
punished  for  it  by  being  sent  back  to  classics?— 
Yes ;  then  he  must  also  pass  in  classics ;  it  is  a 
good  incitement  to  read  for  honours  in  die  final 
schools,  and  although  it  sounds  rather  odd,  it  acts 
tery  well. 

1330.  The  Little-Go  examination  still  goes  cm, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1331.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
it? — Not  if  you  have  a  matriculation  examina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  becoming  abnost  a  matriculation 
examination  ;  men  are  allowed  to  pass  their 
Little-Go  before  they  come  up  now,  if  they  think 
fit ;  the  moment  they  matriculate,  and  are  pnt 
upon  the  University  books,  they  may  pass  tfcat 
examination,  even  before  they  eome  into  resi^ 
dence ;  therefore,  it  is  verging  towards  a  matricn- 
lation  examination. 

1332.  The  Moderations  have  become,  have 
they  not,  a  higher  kind  of  Little-Go  ?— That  is 
the  exact  definition  of  them,  I  think, — for  the 
passmen. 

1333.  Should  you  not  suppose  that  a  more 
optional  course  of  study  at  Oxford  would  be 
Uxely  to  attract  many  persons  who  are  not  in- 
clined now  to  come  to  the  University  and  who 
may  think  that  the  classics  predominate  more 
than  suits  them  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
implied  by  the  question  that  the  University  are 
to  grant  degrees  for  special  subjects  without  test- 
ing their  progress  in  classics  at  all. 

1334.  Might  not  the  study  of  the  classics  be 
made,  at  all  events,  more  optional  dian  it  is  {^ 
present  ? — That  would  imply  that  if  a  person  did 
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not  choose  to  study  classics  at  all,  he  might  go 
through  his  whole  course  and  present  himself  for 
examination  and  claim  a  degree  on  subjects 
whidbi  classics  would  not  enter  at  all.  Under 
proper  regulations,  I  should  like  to  see  every 
possible  freedom  given,  but  then  you  would  re- 
quire very  well-organised  systems  of  instruction 
and  examination* 

1335.  But  under  proper  regulations,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  capable  teachers  of  the  new  studies,  would 
you  like  to  see  such  a  change  as  that  tried  ? — Of 
course  my  whole  education  has  been  classical, 
and  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  should  not  like 
to  speak  without  some  consideration. 

1336.  But  you  do  not  feel  averse  to  the  trial 
of  such  an  experiment  ? — I  really  have  not  con- 
sidered the  matter  fully  enougn  to  be  able  to 
give  any  opinion  worth  having  on  the  matter. 

1337.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  class  or  non-collegiate  students  would 
tend  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  religious 
question  ? — I  should  think  it  would ;  I  think  that 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England 
certainly  do  not  l3ce  coming  to  colleges ;  although 
they  have  the  freedom  of  coming  now,  they  come 
in  extremely  small  numbers ;  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  come  and  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  University  instruction, 
must  be  much  larger  than  of  those  who  do  come ; 
and  if  they  could  hve  in  lodgings  and  attend  their 
own  places  of  worship  quite  freely,  I  should  think 
that  a  larger  number  might  be  induced  to  come. 

1338.  Do  you  think  that  there  may  be  many 
Nonconformist  or  Koman  Catholic  families  who 
would  object  to  send  their  sons  to  reside  in  col- 
leges mainly  or  wholly  in  connection  with  the 
Cnurch  of  England,  who  would  not  object  to  send 
them  up  as  non-collegiate  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? — I  should  think  so. 

1339.  Mr.  AclandJ]  With  regard  to  the  subjects 
of  exiamimition  in  classics,  are  you  aware  generally 
of  the  standard  that  is  required  by  the  London 
University  for  a  pass  degree  ? — I  may  say  that  I 
know  the  papers  that  they  set,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  answers. 

1340.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that 
they  profess  at  least  to  require  a  certain  standard 
in  classics,  in  mathematics,  and  in  physical  science? 
— Yes. 

1341.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  an  edu- 
cated man,  who  is  turned  out  with  the  certificate 
of  a  University,  should  dispense  with  any  one  of 
those  subjects  ? — My  inclination  is  in  favour  of 
his  having  all  those  qualifications. 

1342.  What  is  the  state  of  the  pass  examination 
at  Oxford  in  those  respects  ;  does  the  pass  at  Ox- 
ford require  a  competent  knowledge  of  classics, 
mathematics,  and  physical  science,  or  are  any  of 
those  subjects  omitted? — No;  it  requires  a  not 
very  great  acquaintance  with  classics,  a  very  in- 
sufficient acquaintance  with  mathematics,  and 
none  with  physical  science. 

1343.  In  point  of  fact,  it  requires  no  acquaint- 
ance at  all  with  mathematics,  as  a  matter  of  neees^ 
sity? — Nothing  but  an  examination  in  the  first 
two  books  of  Euclid,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
arithmetic,  I  think. 

1344.  May  they  not  escape  those  two  books  by 
substituting  logic  ? — No,  not  in  Responsions ;  in 
Moderations  they  may. 

1345.  Will  you  explain  more  fully  what  you 
meant  when  you  stated  that  there  had  been  a 

OJSO. 


pjroposal  to  allow  men  to  come  up  to  the  Univer-    Very  Uev. 
sity,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  classics  for-       ff-  G. 
Moderations  at  a  much  earlier  period  ? — Various  t^^dddlj  n.i}. 

propositions  have  been  made,  one  of  which  was 

simply  tliat  Moderations  should  be  passed  at  an  ^  ^^^y  ^^^7« 
earner  period. 

1346.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  man 
who  had  been  at  a  thoroughly  good  school,  and 
was  really  industrious,  and  desired  to  enter  the 
medical  or  the  legal  profession  as  early  as  he 
could,  should  pass  in  Moderations  if  he  could  come 
up  to  the  standard  immediately  after  entering 
the  University?—!  think  it  desirable  that  he 
should  pass  an  examination  in  place  of  the  Mode- 
rations, not  the  present  pass-moderation  examina- 
tion ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  taken  as 
a  final  examination. 

1347.  You  think  that  an  examination  might  be 
devised  which  should  ensure  a  man  having  the 
education  of  an  English  gentleman  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  immediately  after  entrance  into  the 
University,  at  the  present  age  at  which  men  now 
usuallv  enter  ?--I  have  proposed  that  myself,  and 
I  think  that  such  an  examination  might  be  de- 
vised. Then  I  think  men  coming  up  and  passing 
such  an  examination  might  be  leit  free  to  pursue 
their  own  studies  in  whatever  subjects  they  chose. 

1348.  Has  that  proposal  come  before  congre- 
gation ? — No. 

1349.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  why  it 
has  not  come  before  congregation? — I  have  no 
objection.  The  several  reports  before  mentioned 
were  referred  to  the  council,  and  the  council  re- 
ferred them  to  a  committee  of  its  own  body.  I 
proposed  in  that  committee  a  measure  intended  to 
secure  that  of  which  you  speak ;  but  the  com- 
mittee of  council  rejected  it,  so  that  it  never  even 
eimie  before  the  council. 

1350.  The  initiative  of  all  the  legislation  of  the 
University  rests  with  the  Council,  does  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

1351.  Do  you  think  that  a  desirable  arrange** 
ment  for  the  discussing  of  new  questions  of  this 
kind? — Yes,  I  think  practically  it  works  very 
well ;  the  congregation  have  the  power  of  making 
representations  which  are  alwavs  attended  to  by 
the  council,  and  I  think  practically  the  system 
works  very  well. 

1352.  You  stated  just  now,  did  you  not,  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  require  of  the  under^ 
graduates  any  considerable  payment  to  the  pro- 
fessors, inasmuch  as  the  present  rate  of  payment 
to  the  tutors  was  about  from  16  /.  to  20/. ;  the 
present  rate  of  payment  at  University  College 
School  and  King's  College  School  in  London  is 
about  20 /.,  do  you  think  that  20/.  is  above  the 
cost  price  of  University  education?  —  I  should 
have  put  it  at  about  that  sum,  for  tutorial  in* 
struction,  I  mean. 

1353.  You  think  that  that  is  as  high  as  it 
ought  to  be  put?  —  Not  much  higher,  at  all 
events. 

1354.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  quarter 
upon  the  Umversity  revenues  the  payments  of 
persons  who  are  quite  unable  to  pay,  or  should 
you  think  it  desirable  to  fix  a  reasonable  market 
price  for  the  article  given,  and  then  to  use  the 
University  revenues  either  to  aid  poor  men  or  to 
stimulate  exertion  by  competition? — I  think  there 
is  quite  enough  stimulus  from  the  scholarships 
ana  the  exhibitions  existing  now  ;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  better  mode  could  be  adopted  than 
by  paying  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

I  4  1355.  Am 
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Very  Her.  1355.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that,  look- 
H.  O.  .  ing  at  the  number  of  persons  who  can  very  well 
lAddelli  D.D,  afford  to  pay,  you  still  do  not  think  it  undesirable 
that  the  University  revenues  should  be  used  in 
cheapening  education  ? — For  those  men  living  in 
lodgings,  I  would  cheapen  it;  I  am  presuming 
that  they  would  have  no  tutors  to  pay,  and  their 
professorial  fees  would  be  paid  by  the  University, 
so  that,  in  fact,  they  would  get  their  education 
almost  for  nothing. 

1356.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  some 
risk  of  our  beating  down  the  market  price  of 
education  if  we  use  the  University  revenues  to 
cheapen  it  to  people  who  can  pay  as  well  as  to 
people  who  want  assistance? — 1  was  assuming 
that  tutors'  fees  would  be  paid  in  most,  if  not  in 
all  cases,  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay. 

1357.  Do  you  mean  the  fee  paid  to  the  col- 
lege ? — Yes ;  but  if  that  is  not  high  enough  you 
might  raise  the  fee,  and  let  part  of  it  go  to  the 
professor. 

1358.  Might  it  not  be  rather  better  to  leave 
the  payment  of  the  professors  to  adjust  itself 
fairly  to  the  market  value  of  the  teaching,  and 
then  to  use  the  College  revenues  in  aid  of  those 
who  really  required  aid,  leaving  the  professors  to 
exact  fees,  and  those  fees  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
common  fund  in  certain  cases  ? — It  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  draw  a  line,  I  think,  between  the  different 
cases;  it  would  be  an  invidious  and  difficult 
task. 

1359.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.l  In  connec- 
tion with  the  questions  which  I  asKcd  you  as  to 
what  you  thought  ought  to  be  the  position  of 
classical  studies  at  Oxford,  did  I  rightly  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  if  it  were  ascertained  by 
examination  at  an  early  period  of  a  man's  time, 
that  he  had  what  might  be  considered  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  you  would  then 
be  prepared  to  leave  him  free  to  choose  between 
the  several  courses  of  study  for  the  rest  of  his 
career?— Yes ;  what  I  proposed  was  that  an  ex- 
amination should  be  held,  not  necessarily  at 
Oxford,  but  perhaps  at  different  centres  through- 
out Enrfand,  of  all  persons  who  wished  to  present 
themselves  for  an  examination  in  classics,  in 
mathematics,  and  in  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
mental science,  and  that  those  persons  who  passed 
that  examination  up  to  a  certain  standard,  should 
be  allowed  to  come  to  the  University,  reside 
there  for  a  shorter  time,  and  take  their  degree  in 
any  special  subject  whatever. 

1360.  Should  you  say  that  an  early  examina- 
tion of  that  kind  would  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  schools  to  get  their  work  done  at  an 
earlier  time  than  they  do  at  present? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  certainly ;  for  all  persons  who  wished  to 
pass  that  examination,  and  take  advantage  of  that 
shortened  period  of  residence  at  the  University, 
would  be  sent  to  those  schools,  at  which  that  ex- 
amination was  best  provided  for. 

1361.  Do  not  you  think  that  many  schools 
take  a  great  deal  more  time  than  is  necessary  in 
giving  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  do 
give  ? — If  they  have  willing  pupils,  unquestion- 
ably a  great  deal  too  mudi  time  is  occupied, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  work. 

1362.  Chairman.']  The  responsibility  of  earlier 
instruction  rests  a  good  deal  with  the  parents, 
does  it  not? — Yes.  ' 

1363.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Do  not  you 
think  that  the  introduction  of  non-collegiate  stu- 
dents to  the  University  would  weaken  the  feeling 


of  affection  or  attachment  with  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  always  been  regarded  by  the  r^ular 
students  ? — My  belief  is,  that  if  you  had  colleges 
enough,  and  if  all  the  colleges  could  be  conducted 
in  the  fittest  way,  I  should  rather  see  men  became 
the  inmates  of  colleges  than  not ;  but  the  cjue^- 
tion  is  between  having  those  men  in  the  Univer- 
sity in  some  shape,  and  not  having  them  at  alL 
Therefore  I  say  that  you  must  content  yourself 
to  lose  certain  advantages  in  order  to  get  those 
men  to  the  University.  It  is  a  great  good  to  the 
University,  and  I  think  to  the  country  bIbo,  that 
those  men  should  come  to  the  University  in  any 
shape,  and  I  would  rather  have  the  second  be^ 
thinsj  than  not  have  anything. 

1364.  Do  not  you  think  Siat  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  college  career  has  been  that  at- 
tachment and  affection  for  it  which  college  men 
have  always  had,  and  which  would  be  utterly 
lost  by  the  introduction  of  non-collegiate  stu- 
dents ? — I  do  not  see  with  regard  to  persons  who 
are  members  of  colleges  how  that  feeling  would 
be  impaired  at  all.  It  could  not  be  impaired  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  not  members  of  a  college; 
and  my  belief  is  that  it  would  not  be  impaired  in 
those  who  are  members  of  a  college  any  more 
than  is  the  case  at  Cambridge,  where,  although 
many  men  reside  out  of  college  the  whole  time, 
still  they  retain  their  affection  for  the  college, 
equally,  I  believe,  with  others. 

1365.  Mr.  Wilbraliam  Egerton.]  Did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  limit  the  education  to  two  years  in- 
stead of  four,  by  raising  the  moderation  examina- 
tion ? — I  wish  to  give  the  option  of  shortening  it. 

1366.  Two  years  usually  elapse  now,  do  they 
not,  between  moderations  and  the  time  of  taking 
the  final  degree  ? — Pretty  nearly  so. 

1367.  Supposing  that  you  began  with  Mode- 
rations, and  substituted  Moderations  for  the 
Little-Go  examination,  you  would  then  have  a 
career  of  two  years;  do  you  think  that  that  would 
be  desirable? — I  do  not  propose  to  substitute 
Pass  Moderations  for  the  *^  Little-Go";  but  I 
should  say  that  with  a  very  much  improved  exa- 
mination at  entrance,  I  think  two  years  might  be 
enough. 

1368.  Would  you  still  have  your  scholarships  . 
with  the  limit  of  age  of  19,  or  would  you  have 
the  limit  of  an  earlier  age  in  order  to  get  men  who 
would  be  able  to  go  into  professions  afterwards, 
the  medical  profession  particularly? — Your  former 
question  was  addressed  to  passmen,  as  I  under- 
stand, men  who  have  passed  an  examination,  and 
who  do  not  seek  for  honors.  I  look  upon  all 
persons  who  try  for  scholarships  as.  persons  who 
are  candidates  for  honors,  and  therefore  they 
are  to  be  put  into  a  different  category  altogether. 
I  think  that  in  almost  all  cases  they  would  oe  re- 
quired to  reside  the  three  years. 

1369.  Would  not  this  prevent  men  from  com- 
ing who  wish  to  go  into  the  medical  profession? 
—-If  they  could  get  scholarships  they  would  be 
willing  to  reside  the  whole  time,  I  think.  It 
might  be  found  possible  to  dispense  with  a  certain 
quantity ;  but  I  think  that  the  sort  of^en  who 
try  for  scholarships  would  be  willing  to  reside  for 
three  years,  and  would  benefit  by  it. 

1370.  At  present  is  it  the  fact  that  those  who 
get  scholarships  will  not  leave  the  University 
until  the  age  of  23  ? — About  that  time  ;  that  is 
four  years ;  and  I  think  it  might  be  shortened, 
in  most  cases,  certainly. 

1371.  Might 
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1371.  Might  it  be  shortened  to  three  years,  be- 
cause it  is  a  question  of  the  age  at  which  the  men 
enter  their  professions  ? — Those  things  ought  to 
be  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  optional.  I  would 
relax  our  present  compulsory  rules  upon  the 
subject,  ana  leave  it  as  far  as  possible  free, 
requiring  certain  limits,  but  making  those  limits 
much  less  strict  than  they  are  now. 

1372.  Mr.  Goscken.']  You  state,  do  you  not, 
that  you  do  not  believe  in  special  professional 
education  at  the  University  ?— I  do  not  think  that 
the  University  can  give  it  properly. 

1373.  If  it  could  not  give  it  properly,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  change  the  system 
and  give  that  special  professional  education ;  for 
instance,  that  clergymen  should  only  learn  theo- 
logy ;  lawyers,  law ;  and  scientific  men  only 
science  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable, 
because  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  cannot 
be  done  properly. 

1374  With  regard  to  the  classical  system,  do 
you  think  that  the  prominence  given  to  classical 
studv  keeps  many  people  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity ? — ^Probably  it  may ;  but  I  have  do  means 
of  answering  that  question. 

1375.  Have  you  seen  any  change  in  the  last 
1 0  years  in  the  class  of  men  who  come  to  Oxford 
in  consequence  of  the  system  having  been  rather 
amplified,  and  a  wider  curriculum  adopted  ? — I 
think  that  the  open  scholarships  attract  a  number 
of  people  who  might  not  have  come  otherwise, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  wider  curriculum 
has  made  much  difference,  as  far  as  my  means  of 
knowing  jjo. 

1376.  Do  you  think  that  more  come  to  the 
Commercial  Class  at  Oxford  now  than  used  to 
come  formerly? — I  am  not  aware;  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

1377.  With  re{jard  to  the  question  put  to  you 
by  the  honourable  Member  for  North  Devon, 
whether  you  would  approve  of  the  surplus  re- 
venue going  to  aid  poorer  men,  in  what  form  could 
that  aid  be  given? — 1  suppose  by  exhibitions ; 
either  by  paying  their  fees  exclusively  and  not 
paying  the  fees  of  wealthier  men,  or  by  giving 
them  exhibitions.  I  think  the  first  plan  would 
be  rather  objectionable,  because  you  would  have 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  two  classes  of  men, 
and  the  distinction  would  be  difficult.  You  might 
increase  the  number  of  exhibitions,  but  there  are 
so  many  exhibitions  and  scholarships  about  the 
University  that  I  think  they  have  attained  the 
maximum,  almost 

1378.  You  think  that  any  arrangement  for 
paying  the  fees  of  the  poorer  men  would  give 
them  an  eleemosynary  character  which  would  be 
objectionable  ? — 1  think  so. 

1379.  Therefore  the  only  other  alternative  is 
by  inultiplylny:  exhibitions  which  rtiust  be  open 
to  rich  men  and  poor  men  alike  ? — Yes.    . 

^  1380.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  system  to 
confine  exhibitions  to  men  of  small  means? — 
There  are  a  great  number  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity, and  It  is  thought  that  the  plan  might  be 

•  increased. 

138U  Do  ycu  think  it  desirable? — I  do  not 
think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  carried  to 
any  great  extent.  If  a  number  of  those  poorer 
young  men  were  to  come  to  the  University,  from 
the  instruction  that  they  would  receive  they 
would  be  able  to  compete  for  scholarships,  with 
advantages  which  they  do  not  possess  now.  By 
the  training  which  they  might  receive  in  the 
0.130. 


course  of  a  few  months,  they  might  become  fair     Yery  Kov. 
candidates  for  scholarships,  and  get  those  scholar-        H.  O. 
ships  many  of  them ;  they  do  now  even.     I  have  LiddeU,  d.d. 
at  Christ  Church  a  certain  number  of  what  are  " — " 

called  servatorships  or  battellerships,  and  several  ^  ^^y  *®^7« 
of  those  have  come  up  and  have  got  scholarships 
at  the  colleges  within  the  last  two  years,  and  that 
might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent. 

1382.  Would  not  the  best  plan  of  aiding  poor 
men  be,  bv  cheapening  the  education  generally 
at  the  Universities  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1383.  So  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  having 
two  classes  of  poorer  and  richer  students,  but  to 
aid  the  poorer  students  by  lowering  the  ex- 
penses of  the  University,  where  you  could  do 
so  without  sacrificing  eflSciency? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

1384.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  time 
of  putting  moderations,  have  they  more  work  in 
the  first  year  than  used  to  be  the  case  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

1385.  Was  it  formerly  the  case  that  men  did 
very  little  during  the  first  year,  and  year-and-a- 
half',  and  did  the  whole  of  the  work  in  the  last 
year-and-a*half  ? — Yes,  to  a  great  extent  that 
was  so. 

1386.  lias  that  been  lessened  very  much? — 
Y  es,  that  has  been  lessened,  but  the  quality  of 
the  work  that  the  ordinary  pass-men  do  for 
moderations,  is  not  of  the  kind  that  I  should 
approve  of.     I  wish  to  see  this  altered. 

1387.  At  present  the  work  is  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed, is  it  not,  over  the  whole  three  years  ? — 
The  quantity  of  time  required  for  work  is  greater 
than  it  used  to  be,  I  think. 

1388.  Therefore  it  would  be  so  far  a  step  to-' 
wards  being  able  to  shorten  the  time,  and  if  men 
do  not  work  during  the  first  year,  you  might 
shorten  the  time  without  sacrificing  their  prepa- 
ration work  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  time  might 
be  shortened  for  the  pass  men  certainly. 

1389.  You  have  stated,  have  you  not,  with  re- 
gard to  the  length  of  the  terms  which  young 
men  have  to  spend  in  the  University,  that  you 
do  not  see  much  advantage  in  lengthening  the 
terms  ? — Not  compulsorily ;  not  to  require  resi- 
dence, as  they  are  now  comj)elled  to  reside. 

1390.  What  were  your  reasons  for  that? — 
That  they  would  not  do  any  more  work,  and  they 
would  spend  more  money. 

1391.  The  Committee  may  rather  gather  from 
that,  that  they  do  not  do  much  work  during  term  ? 
— During  part  of  the  year  they  do  not,  it  is  no 
use  concealing  it. 

1392.  You  think  that  that  cannot  be  done  ex- 
cept by  frequent  and  stringent  examinations ;  is 
that  the  only  way  to  remedy  it  ? — Or  by  short- 
ening the  time. 

1393.  Do  you  mean  shortening  the  total  time 
at  the  University  ? — Yes. 

1394.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
minimum  amount  of  time  at  the  University,  and 
that  you  might  not  leave  it  to  the  examinations 
to  settle  that  point? — I. should  be  sorry  to  do 
that;  I  think  tnat  a  certain  time  of  residence  in 
the  University  actually  does  good  to  most  men, 
not  to  all  of  course,  but  to  most  men. 

1395.  Mr.  Follard'Urquhart']  You  were  asked 
whether  wealth  gave  men  any  advantages  in  com- 
peting for  honours ;  does  not  wealth  at  present 
give  a  man  the  advantage  of  taking  a  tutor  for 
the  long  vacation  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

K  1396.  I  suppose 
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Veiy  HeT.        1396.  I  suppose  that  that  is  generally  done  by 
H.  O,       men  who  are  ambitious  of  the  highest  honours  ? 
ZiMeil,  D.D.  —Yes. 

— '  1397.  Would  not  that  necessity  be  somewhat 

Sidy  1M7.  obviated,  if  the  terms  were  longer  and  the  long 
vacations  shorter  ? — Tliis  might  be  done,  witliout 
making  the  terms  compulsorily  longer^  if  provision 
was  made  for  instruction  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion. When  I  said  it  was  not  desirable  to 
lengthen  the  terms,  I  meant  compulsorily  to 
lengthen  them. 

1398.  If  your  suggestion  was  carried  out,  of 
University  teaching  going  on  all  the  time  of  the 
-vacations,  the  long  vacation  would  not  have  the 
same  advantage  to  men  competing  for  honours  ? 
— No ;  perhaps  not. 

1399.  You  were  spciiking  about  tlie  age  at 
which  men  generally  take  their  degrees;  have 
you  known  any  very  high  honours  taken  by  men 
under  21? — Not  in  recent  years;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

1400.  Before  the  new  regulation,  which  I  think 
began  about  the  year  1860,  did  not  men  take 
very  high  honours  under  21  ? — It  wa»  quite  an 
€xcej)tional  case ;  there  are  some  well-known 
cases  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  not  of  late 
years. 

1401.  Not  within  the  last  10  years  ?—Xot  to 
my  knowledge ;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

1402.  Do  you  think  that  the  standard  of 
attainments  would  be  very  much  lower  if  it  were 
enacted  that  no  man  should  take  honours  after 
21?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

1403.  And  you  would  not  recommend  that  ? — 
No,  I  should  not,  with  the  general  subjects  that 
are  now  studied  in  the  University ;  I  should  not 
wish  to  see  this. 

1404.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  making  a 
man's  head  almost  too  full  of  knowledge  before 
he  enters  the  world  ? — To  some  men  certainly ;  I 
have  heai'd  the  phrase  applied  of  being  over  edu- 
cated for  the  intellect,  and  I  think  it  is  possible. 

1405.  Is  not  it  more  likely  to  happen  if  young 
men  take  degrees  at  23  than  at  21  ?— Yes  ;  but 
that  would  be  making  a  rule  for  a  few  which,  I 
think,  would  damage  a  great  many. 

1406.  If  a  man  has  been  devoted  very  much  to 
science  and  literature  up  to  the  age  of  25,  which 
is  the  age  at  which  young  men  very  often  obtain 
fellowships,  he  would  be  very  reluctant,  would 
he  not,  to  submit  to  the  danger  of  commencing 
another  profession? — That  may  be  so  in  some 
cases. 

1407.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  do 
not  think  it  necessary  for  them  to  try  to  get  their 
degrees  rather  younger  ? — I  should  hardly  like  to 
recommend  that. 

1408.  Mr.  Forsier.']  In  stating  that  you  thought 
that  Oxford  never  ought  to  attempt  to  give  a 
special  professional  education,  do  you  apply  that 
to  medical  education  as  well  as  to  tne  other 
branches? — With  the  preliminary  medical  studies, 
such  as  anatomy,  chemistry,  botany,  physiology, 
and  all  scientific  subjects  connected  with  the  study 
of  medicine,  I  think  the  University  can  deal  very 
well,  and  we  do  teach  them ;  but  what  I  meant 
was  professional  instruction  in  hospital  practice. 

1409.  You  would  not  restrict  your  present 
medical  teaching ? — No,  certainly  not;  I  should 
like  to  see  as  many  persons  as  possible  attending 
it,  and  following  out  the  course. 

1410.  You  stated  that  there  are  about  1,500 
undergraduates  at  present  at  Oxford ;  what  dif* 


ference  is  there,  if  any,  from  what  it  was  when 
you  first  knew  Oxford? — Somewhat  more. 

1411.  I  suppose  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  the 
number  of  students  at  Oxford  has  by  no  means 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  thoee 
able  to  afford  the  present  education  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

1412.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  persons  in 
proportion  at  Oxford,  than  there  were  when  yon 
first  went  there,  who  are  educating  for  proOesrions, 
as  compared  with  those  who  are  merely  going  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  a  genteel  education  ? — 
There  are  certainly  a  few  more,  but  not  many ; 
with  regard  to  the  clergy,  peHiaps  there  are 
fewer  than  there  used  to  be  ;  with  regard  to  the 
lawyers,  I  should  say  not  fewer ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  medical  profession,  they  are  some- 
what more,  but  not  many. 

1413.  As  regards  the  sons  of  noblemen  and 
country  gentlemen,  do  you  think  there  are  more 
or  less  ?*— I  think  they  are  rather  fewer. 

1414.  To  what  do  you  attribute  tliis  small 
absolute  but  very  large  relative  falling  off,  con* 
sidering  the  enormously  increased  number  of  men 
of  wealth  in  the  »'ountry  ? — I  can  only  prestune 
they  do  not  value  the  kind  of  education  which  we 
offer,  and  the  distribution  of  the  subjects. 

1415.  But  at  present  it  mav  be  said  that  the 
colleges  are  quite  full  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  say 
so ;  I  believe  that  has  only  been  the  case  since 
the  last  war ;  at  the  time  of  the  last  war,  there 
was  a  great  falling  off,  and  some  of  the  colleges 
were  not  full ;  but  the  moment  the  war  was  over,, 
the  numbers  began  to  increase,  and  now  I  may 
say  that  the  colleges  are  quite  full. 

1416.  Then,  this  would  seem  to  lead  to  this 
result,  that  a  man  of  position  in  England  does 
not  think  it  as  necessary  as  he  used  to  do  to 
obtain  a  University  education  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
is  the  case ;  but  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
say  that  there  is  any  very  great  difference;  I 
think  there  is  some  difference,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  very  great 

1417.  The  present  pressure  for  room  has  not 
led  anv  people  to  imagme  the  idea  of  instituting 
a  fresh  college  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
present  colleges,  has  it? — No,  not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

1418.  I  suppose  that  the  enormous  diflSculty 
in  raising  the  money  that  would  enable  such  a 
college  to  hold  its  own  against  the  present  col- 
leges, would  take  away  the  probabiHty  ? — Yes ; 
a  very  large  sum  would  be  required. 

1419.  In  fact,  if  the  advantages  of  Oxford  are 
to  be  given  to  all  the  richer  classes  that  you 
might  naturally  expect  would  go  there,  they  can 
only  be  given  by  admitting  persons  outside  the 
present  colleges? — I  think  that  it  is  the  only 
practicable  mode.  Probably  this  would  make 
room  in  some  colleges,  if  not  in  all. 

1420.  With  regard  to  the  law  and  history  class, 
how  long  has  that  been  in  existence  i — It  was 
established  about  14  or  15  years  ago. 

1421.  It  has  now  taken  a  very  good  hold  upon 
Oxford,  has  it  not? — Yes ;  there  is  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  students. 

1422.  Do  the  numbers  that  attend  that  class 
increase  year  by  year  ?— I  do  not  think  that  Aey 
have  increased  much  lately. 

1423.  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the 
other  schools  ? — The  proportion  of  candidates  in 
this  school  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  varied  from 
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about  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  the  number  in  the 
final  classical  school. 

1424.  The  scientific  class  has  not  been  estab- 
lished as  long  as  the  law  and  history  class,  has  it? 
— Yes ;  about  the  same  time. 

1425.  But  it  has  not  taken  so  much  hold  as 
law  and  history  ? — No. 

1426.  Could  vou  give  the  proportion  that  it 
bears  to  the  other  schools?  — I  will  put  in  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  candidates  in 
all  the  four  fiaal  schools  for  the  last  eight  years : 


1 

Number  uf  Ckndidstes  in 

Year. 

Term. 

"S  1 

1 

m 

s 

M 

ii 

1 

s 

il 

1 

h 

I8d0{ 

Easter  Term 
Michaelmas  Term 

187 
108 

84 
04 

63 
63 

13 
18 

1800  { 

Easter  Term 
Michaelmas  Term 

S35 
210 

104 
121 

46 
69 

12 
16 

186t{ 

Easter  Term 
Michaelmas   Term 

216 
106 

09 
108 

62 

66 

19 
26 

1802  •[ 

Easter  Term 
Michaelmas  Term 

247 
188 

121 
188 

42 
06 

17 
24 

1868  [ 

Easter  Term 
Michaelmas   Term 

«25 

108 
108 

49 
78 

11 
11 

1804  1 

Easter  Term 
Midiaelmas  Term 

187 
101 

102 

109 

61 

47 

8 
11 

1866  1 

Easter  Term 
Michaelmas  Term 

209 
170 

130 
128 

66 
68 

3 
9 

1866  •[ 

Ea«ter  Term 
Michaelmas  Term 

183 
175 

129 
128 

64 

67 

4 
4 

1867. 

Easter  Term 

170 

122 

1      00 

7 

1427.  Mr.  Chichester  FortesctieJ]  Is  it  the  fact 
that  the  prizes  of  the  collesces,  the  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  are  still  almost  entirely  confined 
to  classical  studies  ? — Yes,  almost  entirely  so  ; 
we,  by  our  ordinance,  are  required  to  give  one- 
third  of  our  scholarships  to  mathematics  and  phy- 
sical science,  and  two-thirds  belong  to  classics  by 
the  ordinance ;  we  might  give  more,  but  we  are 


required  to  give   one-sixth  to  mathematics,  and 
one-sixth  to  physical  and  natural  science. 

1428.  Do  you  think  that  the  new  studies  at 
Oxford  can  be  expected  to  be  suflSciently  culti- 
vated until  they  shall  obtain  s'^me  share  of  the 
college  prizes? — No,  I  think  not ;  but  there  is  a 
diiEculty  about  it,  as  long  as  the  present  system 
remains.  Speaking  of  my  own  college  as  elect- 
ing senior  students,  which  are  the  same  things  as 
fellows  in  other  colleges,  we  can  hardly  help 
encouraging  the  men  in  the  classical  examina- 
tion, because,  otherwise,  we  should  not  have 
any  tutors,  and  therefore  to  supply  tutors  to 
carry  on  the  present  system,  we  are  obliged  to 
do  it,  whether  we  would  or  not* 

1429.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  one  of  the 
changes  in  the  use  made  of  the  Oxford  endow- 
ments which  you  would  wish  to  sec  effected, 
would  be  one  which  would  allot  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  them  to  the  new  studies  ?— I  think  so. 

1430.  Mr.  Goschen.']  With  regard  to  the 
medical  school,  is  it  for  the  sake  of  the  doctors^ 
or,  rather,  as  a  means  of  education,  that  you 
value  the  medical  school  ? — I  think  for  the  sake 
of  the  medical  profession  chiefly ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  come  to  us,  for  the  sake  of 
the  University^  1  should  be  glad  to  see,  for  their 
own  sake,  those  gentlemen  educated  in  the  best 
way  possible ;  and  for  our  own  sake  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  as  many  professional  persons  come  for 
an  Oxford  education  as  we  can  possibly  induce  to 
come. 

1431.  Is  there  any  other  profession  in  which 
you  deem  special  education  practicable  at  Oxford 
except  in  the  medical  profession  ? — We  hope  to 
do  the  same  for  law  ;  the  different  professorship* 
in  law  are  being  reorganised,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  offer  a  good  preparatory  education  in  law 
as  well  as  in  medicine. 

1432.  If  that  were  carried  into  all  parts  of  the 
system,  would  not  that  impair  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  education  which  forms  the  basis  now 
for  all  professions  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  of  course 
it  would  depend  upon  the  use  made  of  the  fellow- 
ships. If  the  fellowships  are  to  any  great  extent 
diverted  from  the  general  education  of  the 
University,  no  doubt  it  would ;  but  if  they  are 
left  merely  to  be  given  to  proficiency  in  general 
education,  you  may  do  what  you  like ;  mey,  in 
fact,  direct  the  education. 

1433.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  ex- 
aminations are  sumciently  frequent? — Yes,  I 
think  so ;  if  you  multiplied  them,  they  would  be 
a  vexation  to  the  good  men,  and  they  would  not 
do  much  good  to  the  bad. 


Very  Rev. 
H.G. 

8  July  1867. 


Charles  Savile  Roundell,  Esq.,  re-called,  and  Examined. 


1434*  Chairman.']  You  desire  to  put  in  two 
letters  to  the  Committee,  do  vou  not? — Yes; 
one  is  a  letter  which  I  would  beg  to  hand  in 
presently,  which  was  written  by  myself  as 
Examiner  in  the  Law  and  History  School,  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  upon  the  subject  of  the  study  of 
law  in  the  University,  which  letter  was  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Council  by  the  direction  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  other  letter  relates 
to  a  portion  of  the  evidence  which  I  gave  last 
-week  with  reference  to  a  proposed  change  in  the 
ordinance  of  Merton  College,  mv  own  college,  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  colleges  to  alter  their 
orainances,  and  with  reference  in  particular  to 
the  object  of  modifying  the  clerical  restrictions 
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upon  the  fellowships.  The  letter  which  I  refer 
to,  is  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
visitor  of  the  college,  and  it  was  as  follows:  "  To 
the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Merton  College. — 
Lambeth  Palace,  26th  June  1866. — Gentlemen, 
I  have  duly  received,  and  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  proposal  you  have  sent  me,  that  one- 
third  of  the  fellowships  of  Merton  College  shall 
be  termed  clerical  fellowships,  and  shall  always 
be  held  by  persons  who  have  taken,  or  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  take  holy  orders,  in- 
stead of  one-half  of  the  number,  according  to  the 
first  clause  of  the  6tli  section  of  the  ordinance^ 
Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  clerical  fellowships  in  the  Uni- 
K  2  versity 


C.8. 

MoundeU, 

Esq. 
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Bomndell, 
8  July  i»67. 


versltv  of  Oxford  under  the  recent  ordinances,  is 
already  bep:inning  to  act  prejudicially  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Church  in  diminishing  the  amount 
of  encouragement  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  ministerial  life,  I  could 
not  feel  myself  justified  in  acceding  to  a  proposal 
which  would  affect  those  interests  yet  more  pre- 
judicially. Regretting  much  that  I  am  thus  com- 
Celled  to  decline  sanctioning  the  resolution  you 
ave  adopted,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  gentle- 
men, your  faithful  and  obedient  servant,  C.  ST., 
Cantuar,  Visitor."  I  will  also  beg  leave  to  hand 
in  the  following  letter : 

"  The  following  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  is 
circulated  at  the  request  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Council. 

**  7,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
"14  January  1864. 
"  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 

"  Before  my  term  of  office  as  Examiner  in 
the  School  of  Law  and  Modem  Historjr  actually 
expires,'  I  desire  to  make  a  representation  to  the 
Hebdomadal  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  Uni- 
versity instruction  in  law. 

"  I  am  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  knowledge 
that  this  subject  has  already  engaged  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  council,  and  is  matter  of  general 
interest  in  the  University. 

"  The  present  time  invites  such  a  representa- 
tion. I  write  under  the  impression,  still  fresh, 
of  the  satisfaction  experienced  by  my  fellow 
examiners  and  myself  from  the  general  results 
of  the  recent  examination  for  honours.  I  sup- 
pose that,  since  the  school  was  instituted,  an 
examination  more  creditable  to  the  classmen,  or 
more  hopeful  for  the  University,  has  not  taken 
place.  Speaking  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence cf  the  last  three  examinations,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  my  opinion  that,  in  point  of  care- 
fulness of  work  and  general  excellence,  the  late 
class  list  represents  a  distinct  advance  ;  and  that, 
as  an  instrument  of  education,  the  school  is 
already  realising  the  best  hopes  of  its  founders. 

"  But  in  one  point,  and  that  of  prime  import- 
ance, this  satisfaction  is  subject  to  abatement. 
The  law  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  hintory.  The 
law  is,  in  fact,  on  a  distinctly  lower  level  than 
the  history.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  candi- 
dates' papers  without  oeing  struck  by  the  dispro- 
Eortion  m  the  cultivation  of  the  two  main 
ranches  of  the.  school. 

"  This  is  a  serious  allegation.  I  will  therefore, 
in  making  it,  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  trace 
the  defect  to  its  source. 

"  And,  first  of  all,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to 
impute  blame  where  blame  is  not  due. 

"  The  colleges  (if  Imay  be  pardoned  the  pre- 
sumption) are  not  to  be  blamed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  within  my  own  knowledge  that  several 
of  the  colleges  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
secure  proper  law  instruction  for  their  under- 
graduate members.  While,  in  the  case  of  those 
colleges  where  such  tutors  already  exist,  the  value 
of  efficient  teaching,  in  law  as  in  the  other  studies 
of  the  University,  is  markedly  seen  in  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  work  brought  by  their 
members  into  the  schools. 

"  Still  less  are  the  undergraduates  to  blame. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  candidates  for  honours 
are  ready  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  of  law  study  within  their 
reach.     I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty,  as  I 


should  miss  a  graceful  opportunity,  if  I  were  to 
pass  over  without  recognition  the  excellent  work 
which  in  particular  instances  has  been  brought 
into  the  school,  work  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  best  of  students  at  the  Inns  of  Court;  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  practical  earnest  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  what,  with  proper  instruction,  may  be 
cx|)ected  from  its  school  of  law. 

"  The  miscarriage,  in  fact,  in  the  working 
of  the  school  is  beyond  all  doubt  attributable  to 
two  causes:  the  want  of  proper  professional 
teaching,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  text^book. 

"  There  is  no  text-book  of  English  law  well 
adapted  to  University  purposes.  Blackstone, 
however  excellent  at  the  lime  of  publication, 
may  without  presumption  be  said  to  be  scarcely 
on  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  juristic  science. 
The  more  recent  editors  too  of  the  book  have  had 
in  view  rather  the  professional  than  the  academic 
student.  The  same  observation  applies  to  other 
well-known  text-books.  Hence,  in  the  present 
abeyance  of  proper  professorial  teaching  at  Ox- 
ford, the  character  of  the  law  examination,  and 
consequently  the  study  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity vanes  with  the  discretion  of  the  law 
examiner  for  the  time  being.  Such  a  discretion 
is  an  anomaly.  Nothing  tends  more  to  unsettle 
the  school.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  by 
the  examiner  himself.  As  things  are,  it  is  im- 
possible for  candidates  for  honours  to  know  what 
to  expect.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  particular 
examiner.  The  examiner  himself  is  scarcely 
less  puzzled  to  know  how  to  shape  his  questions. 
He  seeks  in  vain  for  some  common  ground.  The 
materials  exist,  but  in  the  form  of  rou^h  ore. 
Legal  facts  must  first  be  purged  from  the  dross  of 
barren  technicality  and  obsolete  learning.  They 
must  then  (if  law  at  Oxford  is  not  to  be  a  rej)ulsive 
and  unmeaning  study)  be  fused  in  the  crucible  of 
jurisprudence  and  history. 

"  These  are  functions  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, which  can  only  be  performed,  by  autho- 
rised University  teachers ;  by  those  whose  office 
it  is  (pre-emircntly  in  the  case  of  a  new  study, 
such  as  virtually  law  is  now  at  Oxford)  to  reduce 
into  order  the  scattered  materials,  and  to  prescribe, 
ex  cathedra,  the  form  and  course  of  the  general 
teaching  of  the  jflace. 

*^  To  expect  of  our  classmen,  in  the  abeyance 
of  such  teaching,  an  intelligent  study  of  law,  is  to 
expect  almost  an  impossibility.  It  is  to  withhold 
from  them  the  straw,  and  yet  to  require  the  tale 
of  bricks. 

"  Of  what  can  be  done  in  the  University  for 
the  study  of  law,  in  an  important  department^  we 
have  practical  evidence.  But  a  few  years  ago 
international  law  was,  as  it  were,  a  lost  science  at 
Oxford.  International  law  is  now  an  established 
study.  Such,  in  so  short  a  time,  is  the  result  of 
efficient  teaching  by  a  working  professor. 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  it  is  a  worthy 

Surpose  which  the  school  of  law  and  history  is 
cstined  to  serve.  It  is  not  only  the  future  law- 
yers, it  is  also  the  future  statesmen,  and  magis- 
tmtes,  and  landed  proprietors,  with  whom  it  has 
to  do.  It  is  the  common  remark,  that  eminence 
at  the  bar  is  less  generally  associated  than  it  used 
to  be  with  scholarship  or  philosophic  attainment. 
Is  is  said  (I  quote  the  words  of  one,  himself  not 
open  to  the  reproach,  whose  position  at  the  head 
of  the  bar  is  amplified  by  a  previous  career  of 
academic  distinction  at  Oxford)  that  the  *  narrow 
empirical  character '  of  *  the  system  of  preparation 
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for  the  practice  of  the  law^  has  (together  with  the 
course  of  modern  legislation)  *  led  to  a  perceptible 
decline  of  legal  learning  in  the  profession,  and,  as 
he  (the  Attorney  General)  is  inclined  to  think 
also,  to  greater  uncertainty  in  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  and  to  greater  feebleness  and  more  frequent 
failures  in  legislation,  than  woul(l  otherwise  have 
occurred.* 

**  For  the  remedy  of  this  fundamental  defect  in 
the  training  of  as  well  our  future  legislators  as  the 
future  occupants  of  the  judicial  bench,  lawyers 


themselves  look  to  the  Universities.    The  eminent  C  S. 

men,  chiefs  of  the  legal  profession,  who  a  few  years  RonndeU, 

ago  were  consulted  by  the  council  on  this  very  Esq. 

subject,  record  their  unanimous  opinio)!  that  the  g  j"~j    Zon^ 

defect  exists,  and  that  the  Universities  alone  can  "  ^        '  * 
supply  the  defect. 

*'  I  am,  Mr.  V'lce-Chanccllor, 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 
**  Charles  S.  Roundell." 
"  The  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor." 


William  Lambert  Newman,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1435.  ChairmanJ]  You  are,  I  believe,  a  Master 
of  Arts  and  a  Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  Balliol 
College?— Xes. 

1436.  You  were  elected  a  Fellow  In  1854, 
were  you  not? — Yes,  in  1854. 

1437.  And  Public  Examiner  also  ? — ^Yes. 

1438.  In  what  year  ? — I  am  an  examiner  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  Literal  Humaniores 
School  for  Honours.  "We  hold  office  for  two  years. 
I  was  an  examiner  last  year,  an^  I  am  examiner 
this  year  again. 

1439.  Have  you  ever  felt  the  need  of  such  an 
extension  of  the  University  as  the  Bill  referred 
to  this  Committee  would  give  ? — Very  decidedly 
so ;  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  University  to  the  poor  generally  ; 
and  by  the  poor,  I  mean  not  the  poor  of  one  class, 
but  the  poor  of  all ;  the  poor  of  the  upper  class, 
the  poor  of  the  upper  middle  class,  and  the  poor 
of  the  lower  middle  class  as  well.  With  regard 
to  the  upper  class,  some  of  the  classes  n-om 
which  the  Univerttlty  has  derived  its  members 
have  not  increased   In  wealth  as  other  classes 

^  have  increased.  I  think  that,  for  instance,  the 
clergy  have  hardly  increased  in  wealth  in  pro- 
portion with  the  other  classes  of  the  country,  and 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage 
to  men  who  have  been  traditionally  connected 
with  the  University  to  be  able  to  send  their  sons 
in  this  way ;  to  many  of  them  I  think  it  would  be 
the  greatest  advantage.  Then  beyond  that,  I  think 
the  University  should  be  openea  to  the  whole  of 
the  lower  middle  class.  The  University  was  not 
intended  for  one  class,  but  It  was  intended  for 
all,  and  I  should  desire  to  see  its  advantages 
extended  to  all.  I  think  that  it  Is  desirable  on 
another  ground  to  take  steps,  such  as  those  marked 
out  in  this  Bill;  I  mean,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  hold  which  the  University  has  upon  the  pro- 
fessions. The  hold  of  the  University  upon  the 
Erofessions  has  hardly  been  increasing  as  it  might 
ave  increased.  It  is  immensely  desirable  that, 
I  will  not  say  the  rank  and  file  of  our  professions, 
but  the  abler  men  preparing  for  the  different  pro- 
fessions should  be  brought  to  Oxford,  and  should 
be  submitted  to  a  general  training  there.  We  are 
not  doing  that  for  the  clergy,  as  much  as  we  were 
at  one  time,  I  suppose.  The  legal  profession  we 
do  rather  more  lor  than  we  did  when  I  first  was 
connected  with  the  University ;  but  the  medical 
profession  we  certainly  do  not  do  much  for  In 
that  way.  I  think  that  to  give  them  the  highest 
culture  preparatory  to  their  special  professions, 
and  besides  that  to  educate  them  in  one  spot^  to 
bring  them  together,  and  to  let  the  aptitudes  of 
each  profession  tell  upon  the  other  professions, 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage.  There  is  a 
further  object  to  be  attained  by  extension,  one  in 
0.130. 


which  the  University  has  an  interest  of  Its  own,         ^^  ^* 
and  that  is,  to  increase  the  fund  of  ability  in  the      Newman^ 
University  itself.     Oxford  is  by  tradition  so  soci-         "^' 
able ;  there  Is  so  much  society  in  the  place,  that  if 
we  got  half-a-dozen  men  of  first  rate  ability,  more 
than  we  do  at  the  present  moment,  the  result  would 
be  enormous,  and  their  energy  would  impart  a 
stimulus  which  would   be  widely  felt.     I  think 
that  if  we  could  increase  the  number  of  men  of 
ability.  If  only#to  a  very  small  extent,  it  Avould 
be  well  worth  doing.     Every  University  man  will, 
I  believe,  have  felt  that  he  owes  as  much  to  his 
own  contemporaries  as  to  anybody  else  for  the 
advantages  which  he  has  derived  from  the  Uni- 
versity.   1  attach,  however,  an  especial  Importance 
to  bringing  to  the  University  men  who  are  not 
only  able  but  also  poor,  and  for  this  reason.     I 
would  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  looked  down  upon  at  Oxford.     Young 
men  do  not  think  of  those  things,  and  certainly  at 
Oxford  the  tradition  is  quite  the  other  way;  there 
the  tradition  is  one  of  sympathy  with  a  man  what- 
ever his  circumstances  may  be.     An  increase  in 
the  class  of  poor  but  able  men  would  help  to  give 
a  new  tone  to  the  place ;  the  present  undergra- 
duates, I  think,  partake  to  some   extent  in  the 
general  increase  of  luxury  in  this  country.    Dur- 
ing the  last  15  years,  they  certainly  have  advanced 
in  that  respect  like  other  people,  and  the  tendency 
to  athleticism  and  so  forth,  is  partly  the  result  of 
that,  and  partly,  I  think,  also  it  is  the  result  of 
their  energy.     I  believe  that  with  improvements 
in  the  University  and  a  larger  command  of  the 
resources  of  the  University  for  purposes  of  teach- 
ing, the  energy  which  is  now  directed  into  that 
channel  might  be  turned  into  another  direction,  be- 
cause you  by  no  means  find,  even  as  it  is,  that  the 
devotees  of  athleticism  are  the  most  idle  men  of 
the  place ;  I  think  such  an  idea  is  contradicted 
by  facts.   I  think  of  course  that  there  would  always 
be  a  lazy  residuum  whom  you  could  not  deal 
with,  but  still  it  might  be  reduced  to  smaller 
dimensions  than  it  is.     Part  of  the  work  which  I 
have  had  to  do  in  Oxford  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  School  of  Law  and  Modern  History ;  at 
present,  as  success  in  that  school  does  not  lead  to 
great  emoluments,  the  class  of  men  who  read  for 
it  are  usually  men  who  would  be  pass  men  but 
for  that  school ;  a  good  many  of  tnem  probably 
would  not  read  for  nonours  In  any  other  school ; 
thus  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  better 
kind  of  pass  men  at  Oxford,  and  what  I  find  that 
they  need  is  encouragement  to  read,  but  with  that 
encouragement  they  are  really  willing  to  learn ; 
they  are  so  willing  to  learn,  that  although  the 
work  does  not    lead  to  any  pecuniary   advan- 
tage, except  such  as  they  can  obtain  from  private 
tuition  in  the  subject  after  taking  their  degree ; 
K  3  they 
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iT.  L,       they  do  read  for  the  school,  and  read  very  hard 
Nmnum^     too. 

-Etiq.  1440-1.  What  do  you  consider  obstructs  any 

8  J«l  1867  extension  of  the  University  system  at  present  ? — 
^  ^*  In  answer  to  that  question,  I  should  like  to  enu- 
merate a  rather  long  series  of  different  causes. 
The  cause  which  I  should  put  at  the  head,  not  as 
the  most  important,  but  as  one  which  it  especially 
rests  with  others  than  the  University  to  ^et  rid 
of,  is  religions  tests.  I  think  that  if  religious 
tests,  both  University  and  college,  were  got  rid 
of,  the  advantage  would  be  great.  Under  the 
second  head,  I  should  place  the  cost  of  education, 
and  the  length  of  the  course.  Those,  I  conceive, 
are  things  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  extension 
of  University  education.  The  third  point  is  the 
nature  of  the  studies  for  which  the  prizes  are 
given  away,  and  the  fourth  point,  the  point  to 
which  I  attach  the  most  importance  of  all,  is  the 
defects  of  the  Oxford  tuition  at  the  present 
moment.  The  fifth  point  I  should  make  the 
age  at  which  the  degree  is  usually  taken,  and 
the  sixth  point  would  be  the  present  somewhat 
idle  tone  of  the  place ;  I  think  that  those  are  all 
the  prominent  causes  which  I  dho«ld  wish  to  refer 
to  as  the  causes  which  hinder  the  extension  of 
.  the  University. 

1442.  How  can  those  obstacles  be  removed, 
do  you  consider?  —  As  to  the  one  which  I 
mentioned  first,  I  have  already  spoken  of  that, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  add  anything  further. 
As  to  the  second  point,  namely,  as  to  the  cost, 
there  are  various  ways  which  have  been  proposed 
of  cheapening  the  education.  The  first  plan 
which  I  shouM  like  to  consider  is,  that  of  offering 
exhibitions  confined  to  poor. men.  Such  exhibi- 
tions would  be  really  close  exhibitions,  and  it 
would  be  exceedingly  hard  to  give  them  away 
with  a  strict  regard  to  merit.  Supposing  the 
men  differed  in  degree  of  poverty,  the  question 
mi^ht  very  well  arise  in  awarding  those  exhi- 
bitions, should  the  exhibition  be  given  away  to 
the  poorest  man,  supposing  that  he  was  less 
meritorious  than  another,  or  should  it  be  given 
away  to  the  more  meritorious  man,  even  though 
his  claim  in  point  of  poverty  was  less  pressing. 
I  think  that  the  practical  working  of  this  scheme 
would  raise  questions  of  that  sort  which  would  be 
exceedingly  embarrassing.  The  next  plan  which 
has  been  suggested  is  that  of  a  college  or  hall, 
based  on  poverty  and  frugality.  I  think  that  the 
membership  of  such  a  college  would  stamp  a  man 
rather  conspicuously  with  the  character  of  poverty. 
If,  indeed,  a  man  distinguished  himself  highly,  his 
belonging  to  such  a  college  would  not,  t  think, 
matter  ;  but  in  all  probability  the  abler  men 
belonging  to  it  would  obtain  exhibitions  or  scho- 
larships elsewhere,  and  most  of  the  inmates  of  this 
college  would  probably  be  men  of  only  average 
ability.  Then  within  the  college  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  keep  down  the  expense.  The 
sub-committee  which  proposed  that  system  pro- 

Ejsed  also  to  expel  a  man,  or  to  ask  him  to  remove 
8  name,  supposing  he  proved  not  to  be  of  the 
requisite  frugal  character;  but  that  is  a  thins: 
which  it  would  be  extremelv  hard  to  do ;  and  I 
doubt  whether,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  college 
would  maintain  itself  at  that  level  of  severity. 
Again,  in  a  college  the  level  of  expense  can  never 
be  quite  so  low  as  it  might  be  if  the  men  were  to 
live  singly ;  it  can  never  be  quite  the  minimum ; 
you  must  strike  an  average ;  the  expenses  of  a 
college  can  never  be  lowered  quite  to  the  scale  of 


the  poorest  man ;  if  they  were,  you  would  drive 
away  all  those  who  possess  more  means  than  he 
does.  In  all  probability  also,  as  the  sub-committee 
themselves  expected,  there  would  be  a  pressure 
from  wealthier  parents  who  would  be  desirous  to 
get  their  sons  into  this  college  in  order  to  keep 
them  within  bounds  of  expense ;  and  the  result  m 
that  would  be,  that  within  the  college  there  would 
be  a  class  who  were  not  there  out  of  necessity,  but 
out  of  choice,  and  to  those  you  could  hardly  apply 
those  strict  rules  as  to  expense  which  you  would 
wish  to  apply  in  this  college.  Then,  again,  in  col- 
leges, anyone  will  notice,  I  think,  that  the  charge 
for  attendance  is  high.  It  is  impossible  in  colleges 
not  to  employ  servants  of  very  high  respectability; 
the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  are 
so  great,  and  unavoidably  so  great  I  think  that 
the  payment  to  servants  is  generally  high  in  the 
colleges.  Another  scheme  which  lias  been  pro- 
posed to  cheapen  education  is  extension  by  affi- 
liation ;  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  really 
cheapen  it  It  would  allow  an  undergraduate's 
residence  at  home  for  two  years,  and  during  those 
two  years  he  might  considerably  reduce  his  ex- 
penses. The  fourth  scheme  to  which  I  wish  to  refer 
is  that  of  permitting  undergraduates  to  live  in  lodg- 
ings, as  tne  Bill  proposes,  without  belonging  to 
any  college  or  hall.  That,  I  believe,  would  prove 
the  cheapest  plan,  because,  first  of  all,  part  of 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  college  would  be 
avoided.  The  heaviest  part  of  them  seem  to  be 
the  charges  for  the  establishment  erf*  the  cc^ege, 
and  the  charges  for  attendance ;  and  those  might 
really  be  considerably  reduced,  whereas  in  col- 
leges it  is  extremely  hard,  as  I  have  said,  io  re- 
duce them.  And  then,  secondly,  the  contingent 
«»xpenses  might  be  lowered.  There  would  be 
less  temptation  to  expense  in  the  case  of  an  under- 
graduate living  in  lodgings  than  in  the  case  of  one 
Jiving  in  a  college ;  he  M'ould  have  the  example  of 
those  who  would  be  richer  than  himself  less  before 
him. 

1443.  What  precautions  or  safeguards  would 
you  take  for  preserving  the  discipline  of  the  men 
in  the  case  of  their  living  in  lodgings  ? — I  think 
that  the  safeguards  which  the  sub-committee,  who 
considered  that  subject,  proposed,  seemed  to  me 
to  be  sufficient,  that  is  to  say,  a  delegacy,  with 
tlie  powers  which  they  give  to  it  But  I  believe 
that  more  important  safeguards  would  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  men  themselves.  There 
would  be  very  great  pressure  upon  them  from 
their  parents,  and  from  others,  to  induce  them  to 
finish  their  education  as  quickly  as  tliey  couJd. 
It  would  be  felt  almost  to  be  a  family  duty  that 
they  should  do  so,  and  the  result  of  that  would 
probably  be,  that  they  would  work  hard  during 
the  time  that  they  were  at  Oxford,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  would  be  an  immoral  or  did- 
orderly  class  of  undergraduates  at  alL 

1444.  Would  you  have  their  residence  at 
Oxford  prolonged?  — I  think  that  that  is  an 
extremely  difficult  question.  The  difficulty  I 
feel  about  it  is  partly  that  which  suggested  itself  to 
me  when  I  was  an  undergraduate,  and  partly  tliat 
which  I  feel  as  a  lecturer  in  the  University  now. 
As  an  undergraduate,  I  found  that  during  the  vaca- 
tions I  got  rather  more  study  done  than  during  tiie 
term.  I  think  that  that  happened  in  this  way. 
During  the  term  our  ordinary  course  of  wort  in 
Oxford  was  this:  in  the  morning  we  went,  perhape, 
to  two  lectures,  and  supposing  that  those  lectures 
had   an  interval  between   them  of  one  or  two 
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hours,  the  lectures,  though  of  course  they  were 
extremely  useful  to  one,  distracted  one's  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  not  easy  to  set  to  work  during 
the  intervals  of  those  lectures.  Then  during  the 
evening,  one  had  work  of  another  kind  with  one's 
tutor,  preparing  exercises  for  him  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  I  found  that  the  greater  part  of  my 
work  was  mastered  during  the  vacations ;  it  was 
then  that  I  learned,  I  think,  most  of  the  books 
that  I  took  into  the  schools*  To  men  who  are 
disposed  to  study,  the  vacations,  I  think,  are 
extremely  valuable;  my  own  experience  was 
that  the  six  months'  vacation  was  some  of  the  most 
valuable  time  I  had  while  I  was' at  the  University, 
From  the  tutor's  point  of  view,  I  tliink  that  the 
difficulty  of  increasing  the  length  of  residence  at 
college  is  that  it  must  diminish  the  tutor's  time 
for  study.  If  he  uses  the  vacations  for  study,  he 
gets  a  great  deal  of  advantage  fvom  the  vacations, 
and  not  only  he  himself,  but  also  the  Liniversity 
and  the  college  at  which  he  teaches.  I  think  that 
if  the  residence  were  lengthened  to  eight  months, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  those  who  teach  at  the  • 
University  should  not  work  so  continuously  as 
tiiey  do  during:  the  time  that  they  reside  there. 
If  they  workea  as  continuously  during  the  eight 
months,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  had  only  four 
months  for  study  instead  of  six,  I  think  that  their 
teaching  would  suffer  in  consequence.  I  think  that 
in  order  to  leni^then  the  term  to  eight  months,  it 
would  be  really  necessary  to  reconstruct  the 
teaching  system  of  the  University  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  If  that  were  done,  the  thing  might 
settle  itself,  but  even  then  you  might  lose  at  Ox- 
ford some  of  the  better  men,  because  the  schools 
might  draw  them  off  by  offering  a  higher  in- 
come, and  a  not  very  much  lengthened  time 
of  work. '  At  present,  I  believe,  that  the  thing 
which  keeps  a  certain  number  of  men  of  first- 
rate  abilitv  at  Oxford  is,  that  there  is  six 
months'  leisure,  and  during  those  six  months  a 
man  of  literary  tastes  can  work  and  study  for 
himself;  and  I  believe  that  that  fact  has  done  the 
place  some  good  service  during  the  last  six  or 
eight  years. 

1445.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  studies  for 
which  the  prizes  are  given  away  ? — 1  will  take 
the  scholarships  ftrst.  The  scholarships  are  given 
away  mainly  for  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  value  of  that  test  has  been  very  great 
indeed.  But.it  occurs' to  me  that  there  is  this 
ohjection  to  be  made  to  it  as  a  test  in  awarding 
Bcnolarships,  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
is  a  thing  which  depends  very  much  upon  the 
grounding  that  you  receive  at  school,  or  the 
nciasters  that  you  have  come  under;  and  if  your 
preparation  is  interrupted  to  any  extent,  even 
tor  a  couple  of  years,  m  early  life,  of  course  you 
stand  for  a  scholarship  with  less  chance  of  success. 
It  is  rather  a  narrow  test  for  scholarships.  Ill- 
grounding  in  subjects  like  that  is  seldom  really 
redeemed.  I  should  like  to  see  a  certain  number 
of  scholarships  given  away  for  subjects,  success 
in  which  does  not  require  a  long,  laborious,  and 
uninterrupted  preparation  in  early  life.  I  think 
that  such  subjects  would  be  subjects  in  which 
the  questions  raised  could  be  dealt  with  in  English 
simply ;  subjects,  in  which  a  dead  language  does 
not  stand  between  the  student  and  his  study,  and 
in  which  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years  may  not 
be  so  fatal  as  it  may  in  the  acquisition  of  Latin 
and  Greek  scholarship.  I  think  that  history  or 
science,  and  also  mathematics,  would  afford  per- 
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haps  a  fairer  test  in  some  ways  than  Latin  and        |p.  £,, 
Greek  in  an  examination  for  scholarships ;  and  I      Newmatif 
should  wish  to  see  a  part,  at  all  events,  of  the         Ltq. 
scholarships  at  Oxford  given  awaiy  for  some  such         - — -^ 

Sroficiency  as  that.  Cambridge,  1  should  expect,  ^  ^^^  *^' 
raws  men  from  wider  classes  than  Oxford  to 
some  extent,  because  it  offers  a  career  in  mathe- 
matics, and  mathematical  education  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  England,  I  should  imagine,  is  more 
easily  attainable  than  a  classical  education.  The 
effect  which  the  change  in  University  studies 
has  on  the  extension  of  the  University,  we  know 
to  be  considerable.  For  the  last  15  years  the 
first  class  in  the  Uter€B  humaniores  examination 
has  been  obtainable  without  such  a  command  of 
scholarship  as  before  was  necessary ;  and  I  think 
that  since  that  time  we  have  had  more  Scotch- 
men in  Oxford,  and  that  we  have  increased  our 
connection  with  Scotland  in  consequence  of  that. 
I  believe  that  that  change  in  the  studies  has 
already  produced  an  effect  in  e^^tending  the 
University.  Then,  secondly,  with  regard  to 
fellowships,  I  should  like  to  see  fellowships  con- 
nected with  the  new  studies.  That  is  reallj^ 
necessary  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  University  on  its  scientific  professor- 
ships. The  scientific  professorships  of  Oxford, 
I  think,  are  endowed  with  about  6,000  /.  a  year ; 
that  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  pro- 
fessorships at  Oxford,  if  I  do  not  mistake ;  but 
in  consequence  of  very  few  of  the  prizes  going 
to  those  studies,  that  expenditure  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  not  been  productive  of  very  great 
results.  I  think  if  the  University  wishes  to 
utilise  what  it  has  done,  it  should  take  a  step 
further,  and  should  connect  fellowships  with  those 
studies. 

1446.  You  have  alluded  to  the  defects  of  the 
Oxford  tuition  in  the  former  part  of  your  evi- 
dence ;  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain  what 
you  mean  by  those  defects  ? — The  nature  of  the 
subjects  studied  at  Oxford  makes  first  rate  teach- 
ing indispensable ;  the  subjects  are  so  ambitions, 
if  I  may  say  so,  they  are  so  large,  taking  philo- 
I  sophy  and  history  for  example,  that  without 
thorough,  first  rate  teaching,  the  result  is  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory.  The  danger  of  the  Ox- 
ford studies  is,  I  think,  their  degenerating  into 
something  rather  flimsy  and  deficient  in  accuracy ; 
I  think  that  nothing  will  counteract  that,  except 
the  provision  of  first  rate  teaching  in  the  place. 
I  should  like  to  consider  the  Oxford  tuition  under 
the  heads  of  the  college  tuition  and  the  Univer- 
sity tuition.  With  respect  to  the  college  tuition 
the  first  point  is  the  paucity  of  the  men  of  con- 
siderable ability  whom  Oxford  keeps ;  she  has 
powerful  rivals,  and  one  of  them  a  rival  that  she 
cannot  expect  ever  really  to  compete  with  ;  that 
is  the  bar.  The  bar  will  always  take  away 
from  Oxford  a  numberof  her  ablest  men.  Then 
there  are  the  schools,  and  the  schools  will  I 
think  always  offer  larger  incomes  than  Oxford 
can ;  the  charge  for  boarding  is  of  course  more 
or  less  peculiar  to  the  schools,  and  the  profit 
derived  from  that  could  not  be  obtained  at  the 
University ;  in  other  respects,  however,  the  Uni- 
versity might  really  compete  with  the  schools ; 
but  unless  something  is  done  to  check  the  efiSux 
of  able  men  from  Oxford,  the  reconstitution  of 
endowed  schools  will  more  and  more  increase 
the  difliculty  under  which  Oxford  labours  by 
turning  more  and  more  ability  away  from  Oxford ; 
even  tiie  Scotch  Universities,  such  as  St.  An- 
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W,  L.       drcws,   where    the    emoluments    I  believe    are 

Newman,     not  very  great,  draw  men  away  from  Oxford, 

Esq.         and    the    cause    of   this   is    the    absence    of    a 

career  at  Oxford  for  teachers;   there  is  hardly 

8  July  1867.  any  prospect  of  promotion,  except  by  acci- 
dental means,  and  there  is  the  restriction  of 
celibacy  wliich  does  not  extend  to  the  compet- 
ing positions.  Then  those  who  stay  do  not 
mostly  stay  long;  some  stay  for  two  years,  and 
then  go  oft"  to  the  Bar ;  so  that  the  staff  of  tutors 
at  Oxford  is  a  fluctuating  staff;  there  is  no  per- 
manent connection  with  the  place,  and  there  is 
no  accumulation  of  knowledge  compared  with 
what  there  might  be  if  the  men  were  more  per- 
manently attached  to  the  place.  In  most  colleges, 
also,  men  of  considerable  ability  have  to  under- 
take a  great  deal  of  pass  tuition,  and  that  adds 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Another  point 
with  regard  to  the  present  staff  of  tutors  is  their 
youth;  I  myself  matriculated  in  1851,  and  I  took 
my  bachelor's  degree  in  1857  ;  I  took  it  a  year 
later  (owing  to  my  absence  from  England)  than  I 
should  ordinarily  have  done ;  but  if  I  do  not  make 
a  mistake,  36  out  of  62  tutors  are  junior  to  me 
in  standing  at  03?;ford  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  out  of  48  lecturers  29  are  junior  to  me ;  I 
think  that  23  tutors  and  20  lecturers  have  taken 
their  bachelor's  degree  between  1860  and  1867 ; 
I  give  those  statements  roughly,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  arc  very  incorrect.  Another 
point  with  reference  to  the  present  scheme  of 
college  tuition  is  the  impossibility  of  providing 
within  the  college  for  the  number  of  subjects 
which  the  University  now  undertakes  to  teach 
and  to  examine  upon.  In  physical  science,  in 
mathematics,  in  moaern  history,  the  colleges  have 
occasionally  to  seek  aid  from  outside  their  walls. 

1447.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  the 

1)rofessorial  system  ? — As  to  the  professors,  if  the 
ist  is  examined,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  professors  lecture  on 
subjects  which  the  mass  of  the  men  in  the  place 
do  not  study :  and  it  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  the 
professors  who  really  lecture  on  subjects  which 
come  home  to  the.  mass  of  the  students  ;  about  a 
quarter  of  the  total  endowments  of  the  profes- 
sorial body  bear  on  the  ordinary  studies  of  the 
place ;  taking  a  particular  instance,  I  should  like 
to  see  A  far  greater  subdivision  of  the  subjects 
than  at  present. 

1448.  As  you  state  that  a  quarter  of  the 
professorial  endowments  bears  on  the  ordinary 
studies  of  the  place,  will  you  specify  them  more 
particularly  ? — The  ])rofessorship8  which  I  should 
take  as  really  bearing  upon  the  studies  which 
most  men  pursue  at  Oxford,  are  the  Greek  pro- 
fessorship and  the  professorships  of  Latin  and 
moral  philosophy  ;  there  are  two  professorships  of 
moral  philosophy,  the  professorship  of  logic,  the 
professorship  of  ancient  history,  the  two  modern 
history  professorships,  and  the  law  professorships ; 
aU  those  bear  directly  on  the  studies  which  most 
men  at  Oxford  follow;  the  others  bear  on  studies 
which  a  certain  number  of  men  pursue,  but  not, 
I  think,  nearly  such  a  large  number  as  those  who 
pursue  the  studies  which  lorm  the  subjects  of  those 
professorships.  I  give  these  calculations  as  rather 
rough  ;  I  have  gathered  them  from  the  University 
Calendar ;  I  have  only  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  that  gives;  but  out  of  a  total  professorial  in- 
come of  20,000  /.,  the  incomes  of  those  professor- 
ships which  I  have  just  enumerated  come,  I 
think,  to  about  5,5007.  or  a  little  more.     The 


subject  of  modem  history  is  a  subject  by  which 
I  should  like  to  illustrate  the  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  professorial  teaching.     The  subject  of 
law  and  modern  history  which  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  schools  is  divided  into  two  perioJa  • 
the  second  period  is  often  taken  in  by  students 
but  there  are  rarely  lectures  upon  it ;   I  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange  public  lectures  on 
that  subject  for  those  who  are  my  pupils.    On 
Continental  history,  there  are   hardly  any  lec- 
tures ;    I  hardly  remember    ^ny  lectures  being 
given,  or  at  all  events  very  rarely,  which  have 
dealt  at  all  with  Continental  history  except  of 
late  years ;  I  think  of  late  years  there  has  been 
rather   a  change  in  that  respect.     Then,  as  to 
Church  history,  which  is  a  subject  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  men  who  really  want  to 
master  the  subject  of  this  school  to  study,  I  re- 
member the  late  Dr.  Shirley,  who  was  professor 
of   Ecclesiastical    history   m    Oxford,   when   I 
begged  him  to  give  lectures  which  would  assist 
the  men  studying  for  law  and  modem  history, 
said,  and  I  think  he  was  quite  right,  tliat  he 
considered  it  his  first  duty  to  look  to  those  who 
were  candidates  for  orders,  and  the  lectures  on 
Church  history  are  more  especially  intended  for 
them  rather  than  for  those  wno  study  the  subject 
for  the  schools ;  the  result  of  that  is  that  college 
lecturers  have  to  deal  with  a  very  wide  field ;  I 
am  myself  a  college  lecturer  in  that  position,  and 
I  feel  perpetually  that  I  am  dealing  with  subjects 
with  which  I  have  no  claim  to  deal  at  all;  I 
wish  many  of  the  subjects  to  be  taken  out  of  my 
hands  and  to  be  placed  in  those  of  University 
teachers.     A  larger  number  of  professors  on  the 
diffiarent  subjects  would  give,  I  think,  more  com- 
petition among  the  professors  themselves,  and  it 
would  also  give  more  security  in  case  an  in- 
effective appointment  was  made ;  at  present  there 
are  so  few,  that  if  an  ineffective  appointment  is 
made,  the  difficulties  which  arise  are  very  great 
The  Eoyal  Commission  proposed  to  have  readers 
or  lecturers,  but  except  in  one  or  two  cases  I 
think  that  that  recommendation  has  not  been  car- 
ried out. 

1449.  From  your  experience  at  Oxford,  which 
has  been  considerable,  what  should  you  recom- 
mend to  be  done  to  improve  the  system  of  teach- 
ing there  ? — I  should  like  first  to  increase  the 
professorial  body,  and  to  subdivide  the  subjects. 
One  thing  which  I  think  the  University  might 
do,  and  which  has  not  I  think  been  suggested,  is 
to  start  courses  of  lectures  which'  the  younger 
teachers  of  the  place  might  be  called  upon  to 
give.  The  lectures  might  be  given  on  particular 
subjects  named  by  the  University ;  in  that  way 
you  would  both  test  and  make  use  of  the  abilities 
of  the  younger  men  in  a  way  which  at  present 
you  do  not.  I  would  have  public  rooms  placed 
Dy  the  University  at  the  disposal  of  such  lec- 
turers, i  would  not  engage  them  for  any  length 
of  time ;  let  them  be  iust  engaged  for  the  course, 
and  let  them  give  their  lectures  in  that  way. 
There  is  one  advantage  of  the  tutorial  system  as 
it  is  at  present  constituted,  which  is,  that  men 
succeed  to  tutorships  practically  from  the  custom 
of  the  college  almost  by  rotation,  and  the  result  of 
that  I  think  is,  that  whereas  the  best  man  is  often 
excluded  from  a  professorship  by  considerations 
alien  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  University, 
that  does  not  happen  with  tutorships.  There 
have  been  cases  known  at  Oxford,  of  men  with 
great  educational  powers,  who  never  would  have 
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been  professors,  but  who  have  been  college  tutors. 
I  think  that  some  system  by  which  courses  of 
lectures  should  be  given  in  the  University  In  this 
way  would  more  or  less  secure  an  opening  to  the 
younger  men,  and  to  men  who  might  not  be  selected 
for  professorships.  Then  I  would  also  remove  the 
restriction  of  celibacy  from  most,  if  not  all,  the 
fellowships,  and  I  would  limit  the  sinecure  fellow- 
ships to  a  fixed  income,  and  make  them  termin- 
I  able. 

r      1450.  How  would  you  find  the  funds  for  those 
alterations? — I  think  that  for  that  the  colleges 
must  be  called  upon  to  contribute.     At  present 
Oxford  has  come  to  be  a  collection  of  annuitants — 
many  of  them  sinecurist  annuitants— and  the  in- 
come of  the  place  goes  to  scholars  and  fellows  who 
perform  no  duty  in  return  for  what  they  receive ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  great  revenues  of  the  place 
go  in  rewarding  past  exertion.     The  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  are  already  too  high  in  point  of 
amount.     The  colleges  compete  with  one  another 
for  boys  of  ability,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  in- 
come of  Ae  scholarships  is  very  high ;  occasionally 
this  raises  the  standard  of  expenditure  at  the 
University.     A  man  with  means  of  his  own  re- 
ceives a  scholarship,  and  he  is  able  to  spend  the 
income  which  he  derives  from  the  scholarship, 
which  perhaps  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  remedy 
that  by  confining  the  scholarships  to  poor  men ; 
I  think  that  would  at  once  destroy  the  value  of 
the    scholarship    examination    altogether.     But 
means  might  be  adopted  to  remedy  it,  for  instance, 
by  a  conference  among  the  colleges;  the  colleges 
might  meet  and  agree  not  to  let  Uielr  scholarships 
exceed  a  certain  sum ;  or  what  I  should  prefer  to 
that  would  be,  that  the  University  should  examine 
for  scholarships,  and  that  after  the  candidate  has 
obtained  his  scholarship,  he  should  have  the  power 
of  going  to  whatever  college  he  preferrea  with 
that  scholarship ;  the  result  of  that  would  be,  that 
whereas  now  a  boy  of  ability  is  sometimes  bribed 
by  his  scholarship  to  go  where  he  does  not  get  the 
full  advantages  of  tuition,  a  boy  would  then  have 
no  other  interest  but  to  go  to  that  college  which 
could  best  afibrd  to  give  him  the  best  education. 
Another  source  from  which    income,   I   thinks 
might  be   derived,  is  the   headships  of  colleges. 
The  amount  of  income  which  goes  to  the  heads  of 
colleges  I  do  not  know,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  Income  is  considerably  larger 
than  it  need  be.    If  the  office  were  retained,  which 
is  a  subject,  I  think,  for  consideration,  the  income 
might  be  reduced  to  some  point  considerably  be- 
low that  at  which  it  stands  at  the  present  moment. 
The    sinecure   fellowships  also  might,  I  should 
thinks  be  made  terminable,  and  limited  in  amount 
of  income. 

1451.  Do  you  agree  with  those  who  have  re- 
commended the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
Commission  ? — I  think  that  sooner  or  later  some 
steps  must  be  taken  to  deal  with  Oxford,  and 
with  the  claims  of  tuition  at  Oxford,  in  some- 
thing of  the  way  which  has  been  suggested  by 
others  and  by  myself.  Every  improvement  in 
the  schools,  or  in  other  departments  of  the  edu- 
cational machinery  of  the  country,  makes  Oxford 
stand  at  a  disadvantage.  Educational  improve- 
ment must  advance  pari  passu  in  the  schools 
and  the  University,  or  else  Oxford  will  suffer ; 
the  highest  education  of  the  country  will 
suffer,  and  the  schools  will.  gain.  The  schools 
stand  a  very  considerable  chance  of  being  more 
0.130. 


strongly  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  education         W.  L. 
than  Oxford.  Newman, 

1452.  By  schools,  do  you  mean  schools  estab-         Esq. 

lished  throughout    the    country? — The    public         

schools,  and  in  a  short  time  the  endowed  schools,  ^  ^^^7  ^^6j. 
and  the  proprietary  colleges  also,  I  think.     The 

amount  spent  in  tuition  at  a  cheap  proprietary 
college  with  which  I  am  connected,  that  of 
Cheltenham,  does  not  stand  proportionally  very 
far  below  that  which  is  paid  to  the  tutors  and 
lecturers  at  Oxford.  I  think  that  at  Chelten- 
ham the  sum  paid  for  tuition  annually  is  12,000  /. ; 
if  that  is  compared  with  the  sum  paid  at  Oxford 
to  tutors  and  lecturers,  the  difference  of  course  is 
very  considerable,  but  then  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  is  nearly  twice  as  great,  if  not 
quite  twice  as  great  as  at  Cheltenham,  and  Chel- 
tenham is  notoriously  a  cheap  place  of  edu- 
cation. 

1453.  With  regard  to  the  age  at  which  men 
come  to  and  leave  the  University,  have  you  any 
observations  to  make  to  the  Committee  upon  that 
point? — I  have  very  little  to  add  upon  that  or  other 
points.  As  to  age,  I  think  that  if  a  man  is  in- 
dustrious and  has  ability,  he  has  not  much  to  fear 
from  competition  with  his  elders.  The  scholars 
of  colleges  are  younger  than  the  commoners,  I 
think,  as  a  general  rule ;  in  the  case  of  Balliol,  at 
all  events,  they  are  younger  commonly,  and  the 
scholars  stand  of  course  at  no  disadvantage  in 
the  examinations,  as  compared  with  the  common- 
ers. I  think  that  if  a  Doy  wete  determined  to 
work,  and  came  up  earlier,  he  might  very  well 
do  as  much  as  those  who  are  older  than  him- 
self. 

1454.  To  make  Oxford  a  place  of  education  for 
the  middle  classes,  do  you  think  it  is  requisite 
to  begin  earlier,  and  that  a  man  might  finish  his 
education  earlier  than  at  present? — I  should 
think  that  that  might  be  aone.  I  think  that 
improved  instruction  in  the  schools  would  enable 
the  boys  to  come  up  earlier,  and  would  probably 
lower  in  many  instances  the  age  at  which  men 
take  degrees. 

1455.  Can  you  mention  any  other  good  effect 
besides  those  which  you  have  already  mentioned, 
as  likely  to  result  from  allowing  men  to  live  out 
of  college  ? — 1  believe  that  the  idle  tone  whidi 
does  prevail  among  a  large  proportion  of  tlje  men 
would  be  affected  T)v  the  introduction  of  this  new 
class  of  students.  I  believe  that,  having  a  strong 
pecuniary  inducement  to  work,  they  would  work 
nard,  and  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  University 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  those 
men  to  it. 

1456.  Do  you  agree  with  those  witnesses  who 
have  stated  that  reform  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University  government  is  necessary,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  Congregation? — I  think  tnat 
the  University  is  better  able  to  deal  with  points 
of  detail,  especially  those  which  are  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  place,  than  others  could 
be ;  but  in  order  to  enable  it  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  its  own  education,  the  congregation  ought  to 
be  made  a  very  different  body  from  what  it  is  now. 
Those  who  are  employed  in  the  education  of  the 
place,  are  swamped  to  some  extent  by  those  who 
are  not  interested  in  that  education  at  all. 

1457.  Do  you  agree  with  some  of  the  former 
witnesses  upon  that  point  ? — I  do. 

1458.  And  do  you  also  agree  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  strengthening  the  professoriate  and 
making  it  a  kind  of  educational  staff  in  Oxford^ 
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consisting  of  professors,  sub-professors,  and  tutors, 
such  as  was  proposed  to  the  Committee  by  Mr. 
Ronndell  and  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  ? — Yes, 
entirely. 

1459.  Mr.  AclandJ]  You  spoke  of  the  teaching 
of  the  University  degenerating  into  something 
flimsy  and  superficial ;  do  you  apply  that  to  the 
modem  subjects  chiefly  ? — I  said  that  there  \ra» 
a  fear  of  liiat  happening ;  I  did  not  intend  to 
apply  those  epithets  to  the  existing  teaching,  but 
what  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  subjects  with 
which  the  University  deals  are  so  great  that 
tiiere  was  a  danger  of  that. 

1460.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  standard  of  honours  m  physical  science 
at  Oxford  with  other  examinations,  so  as  to  form 
an  estimate  how  far  there  is  anything  superficial 
in  the  honours  examinations  upon  those  sublets  ? 
—No ;  I  should  be  afraid  to  speak  upon  that 
point,  for  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  observa- 
tion. 

1461.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  tbo 
standard  of  scholarship  is  lower  now  in  the  ex- 
aminations than  it  formerly  was  in  classics  ? — I 
should  hardly  think  that  it  was.  I  should  like  to 
add  to  my  evidence  a  remark  as  to  the  actual 
tuition  of  the  University,  namely,  that  I  believe, 
notwithstanding  all  the  defects  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  tt^  it  really  does  stand  higher  than  it 
did  10  or  14  years  ago ;  I  think  that  it  ou^ht  to 
do  so^  because  so  many  aids  to  education  in  the 
form  of  improved  books,  and  other  things,  have 
appeared  during  the  last  15  years.  But  as  to 
-sdiolarship,  five  or  six  years  ago  I  examined  in 
classics  for  moderations  at  Oxford,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  in  some  ways  there  had  been  a  decided 
improvement.  The  knowledge  of  critical  scholar- 
ship was  greater  than  would  nave  been  shown  in 
my  own  time,  I  feel  confident.  In  Latin  and 
Greek  composition  I  think  there  was  some  falling 
off  probably. 

1462.  Mr,  Cldehester  Farteicue.']  Can  you  tell 
the  Committee  what  is  the  course  of  study  in  the 
modern  history  school,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
jHTOgramme  ?— The  subjects  of  the  school  are 
divided  into  two  periods.  The  first  period  of 
history  taken  into  the  school  extends  from  the 
end  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century ;  and  the  second 
period  extends  from  the  16th  century  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th. 

L463.  Are  men  expected  to  take  up  certain 
books,  as  in  the  old  schools  ? — They  are. 

1464.  What  books?— The  books  that  are 
most  commonly  taken  up  for  the  first  period 
are,  Linffard's  History  of  England,  Hdlam's 
Middle  Ages,  the  latter  half  of  Gibbcm,  and 
some  part  of  Mihuan's  work  on  Latin  Christir 
anity.  For  the  second  period  the  chief  works 
that  would  be  taken  up  would  be  the  latter 
port  of  Lingard's  History  of  England.  Hallam's 
Constitutioml  History,  Clarendon's  History  of 
the  Rebellion,  Banke's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and 
in  addition  to  those  subjects,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  law  which  is  taken  into  tlte  schooL 

^  1465.  Mr.  BaiUie  CockraneS]  Does  not  French 
history*  or  the  history  of  other  countries,  form  a 
part  of  the  course  ? — Hardly,  except  so  far  as 
It  comes  into  Hallam's  Midme  Ages. 

1466.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.}  Are  those 
books  varied  from  year  to  year? — No.  There 
would  be  a  difiSculty  in  varying  them,  and  they 
are  not  varied.. 


1467.  In  what  form  is  law  read  for  the  scliool? 
— The  English  law  is  read  in  Stephen's  edition  of 
Blackstone,  and  international  law  is  read  in 
Wheaton.  Justinian's  Institutes  are  also  taken  up. 

1468.  You  have  been  speaking  of  the  examina- 
tion for  honours,  rather  than  of  me  pass  examinap 
tion? — Yes,  I  have  been  speaking  with  regard  to 
honours ;  the  pass  examination  nas  a  very  mncb 
smaller  ranee. 

1469.  Will  you  state  how  much  is  required  for 
the  pass  examina^n  ? — For  the  pass  examination, 
supposing  a  man  takes  in  the  first  period,  he  takes 
in  JBlackFtone  on  Real  Property,  and  Lingard'i 
History  of  England  from  W  illiam  the  Conquered 
down  to  Henry  the  Seventh. 

1470.  Mr.  Gr4XHt  DuffJ]  Have  you  ever  con» 
sidered  why  Oxford  does  so  little  for  classical 
learning  when  compared  with  the  univenities  of 
Germany  ? — I  think  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  no 
conriderable  class  d  learned  men  at  Oxford  who 
have  thorough  leisure  iot  study.  A  great  numb^ 
of  the  tutors  at  Oxford  are  so  constantly  employed 
that  it  is  out  of  their  power,  except  during  the 
vacations,  to  find  mucn  time  for  study.  There 
are  a  few  who  have  great  powers  of  labour  who  suo- 
ceed  in  doing  the  two  things,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
that  a  man  can  find  any  time  except  during 
the  vacations  to  study  to  any  consideraole  extent 
I  think  that  the  absence  of  that  learned  class  is  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  place  in  this  way,  that 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  place  depends 
enormously  on  the  books  that  are  published  on 
the  different  subjects.  I  could  mention  two  or 
three  books  which  have  made  quite  a  revolntioD 
in  the  education  of  Oxford,  and  if  a  learned  class 
could  be  constituted  at  Oxford,  such  a  class  as  the 
professoriate  would  supply,  the  result  misht  Teiy 
well  be  that  works  of  a  diaracter  whicn  would 
give  an  enormous  stimulus  to  Oxford  education 
would  appear,  and  that  the  UniTerrity  would 
advance  at  a  tenfold  rate,  compared  with  what  it 
does  at  present. 

1471.  Will  you  mention  some  of  the  woria 
which  have  caused  this  revolution? — I  did  not 
refer  to  them  by  name,  but  I  said  that  I  could 
mention  than;  t  think  that  Grote's  History  of 
Greece  has  done  a  very  great  deal ;  I  think  that 
Mr.  Mill's  books  have  £>ne  an  enormous  deal 
for  the  studies  at  Oxford,  and  I  think  ^t 
Mommsen's  History  of  Bome  has  done  a  great 
deaJL  I  can  trace  dktinct  advantages  to  the 
use  of  those  worics;  but  those  works  come 
from  outsiders,  they  do  not  come  from  those 
who  belong  to  the  University;  we  have  to 
draw  them  from  die  outer  world.  What  I 
should  like  to  see  would  be  Oxfooxl  producing 
such  works  herself,  and  I  think  that  ^t  might 
be  done. 

1472.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJ]  Yau  would  say, 
would  you  not,  that  the  uerman  Univerritieg 
have  in  our  time  done  more  for  bistcH'ical  learn- 
ing, not  only  than  all  oAer  Universities  put 
tod^ether,  but  more  than  all  persona  or  homes 
whatsoever,  independently  of  the  Univerrfties, 
within  the  last  40  years? — ^It  is  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  confideait; 
but  I  think  that  that  is  quite  a  tenable  view. 

1473.  From  your  experience  of  historical 
teaching  in  Oxford,  would  you  not  say  that  if  ft 
good  system  of  historical  teachimg  were  once 
adoptea,  and  if  history  received  its  proper  share 
of  the  rewarda  of  the  UniTWMty,  you  have  sefli 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  iu  Oxford  mi^ 
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not  found  a  hiatorical  school  which  might  hold  its 
own  with  the  historical  schools  of  Germany  ? — I 
think  so  most  thoroughly. 

1474.  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  about  the 
Scotch  Universities;  you  are  of  course  aware 
tiiat  the  revenues  of  the  Scotch  Universities  put 
together  are  absolutely  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  revenue  of  Oxford  and  her  colleges  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  can  well  believe  it. 

1475.  If  all  the  revenues  of  Oxford  and  her 
colleges  were  properly  distributed,  do  you  iliink 
that  we  sBould  ever  hear  of  cases  such  as  those  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  c(  good  men  who  were 
really  wanted  at  Oxford  bemg  attracted  away 
from  Oxford  by  the  superior  attractions  of  better 
paid  chairs  in  nie  Scotch  Universities  ? — Never,  I 
should  think. 

1476.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
I  believe,  have  you  not,  of  law  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  ? — No,  I  have  never  lectured 
on  law. 

1477.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  were  doing  their 
duty  at  present  in  teaching  law,  would  there  be 
anything  like  the  same  necessity  for  the  Univer- 
«itjr  of  Oxford  to  bestir  itself  in  teaching  law  ? — I 
think  that  the  preliminary  training  which  Oxford 
might  give,  ana  which  is  wanted,  might  be  better 
given  in  Oxford  before  a  student  goes  to  London, 
than  after.  I  found  in  my  own  case,  that  I 
passed  from  chambers  in  which  one  was  con- 
cerned with  nothing  but  details  to  general  lec- 
tures on  principles  of  juri^rudence,  which  were 
not  sufficiently  closely  connected  with  the  work 
upon  which  one  was  engaged  at  the  time.  At 
Oxford,  during  the  more  general  training  it 
would  be  otherwise.  During  the  period  that  a 
man  spends  at  Oxford,  when  his  mind  is  full 
of  general  ideas,  and  when  he  is  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  more  general  points,  he  would 
be  in  an  infinitely  better  position  to  take  in 
training  of  that  general  kind  upon  law  than,  I 
think,  he  would  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  chambers 
in  London. 

1478.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  far  you 
would  carr;^  that  preliminary  legal  training; 
would  it  be  in  Roman  law  ? — ^1  should  think  m 
Koman  law. 

1479.  How  far  would  you  go;  would  you  go 
beyond  the  institutes  of  Gains  and  of  Justinian  ? 
— I  should  be  afraid  to  say. 

1480.  You  would  continue  this  course  of  pre- 
liminary law  study,  would  you  not,  for  at  least  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

1481.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commission  of 
1854  recommended  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
be  formed  into  something  like  a  legal  University, 
and  that  one  of  the  duties  of  which  should  be  to 
give  such  preliminary  training  before  young 
men  went  into  chambers  ? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

1482.  Supposing  that  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  both  large  revenues 
applicable  to  the  purpose  of  training  young  men 
beibre  they  went  mto  chambers,  you  would 
prefer,  as  I  understand,  that  men  who  had 
hitherto  been  studying  at  Oxford  should  con- 
tinue their  law  studies  at  Oxford,  rather  than 
begin  them  under  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London  ? 
— ^I  think  that  on  the  whole  I  should  prefer 
that. 

1483.  Are  there  not  manj  or  at  least  several 
branches  of  classical  learning  which  are  com- 
pletely neglected  in  Oxford,  and  are  not  provided 
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for  by  any  professorships  at  all;  for  instance, 
classical  art;  could  a  young  man  get  any  teaching 
in  classical  art  in  Oxford  ? — None  whatever. 

1484.  Or  in  classical  archaiology  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

1485.  Or  in  numismatics? — Not  the  least 

1486.  Vou  were  speaking  of  the  distribution  of 
'professorships,  I  suppose  you  would  admit  as  a 
principle  that  in  a  great  University  like  Oxford, 
whose  wealth  is  practically  unlimited,  teaching 
should  be  supplied  in  every  form  of  human 
knowledge  which  is  taught  by  any  other  leading 
University  of  Europe ;  for  instance,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  ?— I  think  it  is  distinctly  de- 
sirable that  the  University  should  contain  within 
itself  men  who  are  capable  of  teaching  on  quite 
as  wide  a  list  of  Bub|ects  as  those  connected  with 
a  German  University ;  I  do  not  see  that  the 
need  of  learning  is  less  at  Oxford  Aan  it  is  in 
Germany. 

1487.  Viscount  Cranbome.']  One  of  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  you  have  dwelt  has  been  the 
necessity  of  a  learned  class  in  the  University ; 
have  you  at  all  calculate  at  what  cost  such  a 
class  could  be  induced  to  reside  within  the  Uni- 
versity ;  I  mean  a  learned  class  that  should  not  have 
all  its  time  occupied  by  the  labours  of  tuition,  but 
should  be  able  to  devote  a  considerable  time  to 
study  and  to  publication  ? — I  should  say  that  it 
depends  upon  how  large  the  class  was  to  be.  If 
it  was  to  be  a  very  large  class  it  would  be  a  very 
costly  matter.  At  present  the  professors  at 
Oxford  are  in  very  much  this  position,  that 
they  give  about  three  or  five  hours  of  lecture  in 
the  course  of  the  week ;  the  class  of  men  which 
I  should  like  to  see  increased  at  Oxford,  is  pre- 
cisely such  a  class — men  who  have  not,  like  col- 
lege tutors  and  lecturers,  to  work  during  the 
whole  term,  so  that  they  have  no  time  for  study, 
which  is  my  own  case,  and  are  obliged  to  studfy 
in  the  vacations ;  I  should  like  to  see  the  class 
increased  which  has  a  certain  amount  of  tuition 
to  do,  but  which  at  the  time  when  it  is  doing 
that  tuition  will  be  able  to  study,  and  will  not 
be  obliged  to  study  in  the  vacations,  and  to  teach 
in  the  time  of  terms,  so  as  to  be  occupied  at  hard 
work  the  whole  year  round. 

1488.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  there  were  a 
class  like  the  ciase  of  present  professors  who 
were  engaged  in  lecturing,  but  m  no  further 
active  teaching,  that  class  would  supply  the  want 
of  learned  men,  of  which  complaint  is  made,  and 
would  raise  Oxford  to  that  position  with  regard 
to  the  production  of  learned  works,  from  which  it 
is  alleged  that  she  has  fallen  ? — I  think  that  that 
would  be  the  tendency  of  the  production  of  such 
a  class. 

1489.  How  many  of  the  present  professors 
have  published  books ;  do  you  think  that  one- 
fourth  of  them  have  ? — On  looking  at  the  list,  I 
should  be  able  to  speak  more  certainly,  but  a 
certain  number  of  them  have  published  books ; 
I  should  not,  however,  be  willing  to  rest  the  possi- 
bility <rf  such  a  result  upon  what  the  present 
professors  have  achieved  ;  I  believe  that  the 
present  professors  have  many  of  them  been  men 
who  have,  under  the  present  system,  which  I  con- 
sider an  unfortunate  one,  had  their  time  a  good 
deal  occupied  with  college  tuition;  if  the  Uni- 
versity were  to  supply  better  mechanism  for 
teaching,  I  believe  the  result  would  be  that  the 
professors  would  confine  themselves  more  strictly 
to  their  University  work ;  and,  although  under 
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TF.  L.        the  present  system  I  should  not  like  to  see  that 

Newmafh      at  all,  because  some  of  the  most  useful  college 

•Esq.         tutors  are  professors  of  the  University ;  yet  by  a 

" — •        reconstruction  of  the  teaching  system  of  the  XJni- 

8  July  1867.  versity,  I  think  it  is  really  probable  that  some 

result  such  as  that  which  I  hope  for  might  be 

attained. 

1490.  Taking  into  consideration  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  existing  professors,  how  many 
would  it  be  necessary  to  add  of  exactly  the  same 
character  in  order  to  raise  Oxford  to  uie  rank  of 
an  average  German  University,  in  your  view  ? — 
I  find  it  very  hard  to  judge  what  to  take  as  an 
average  German  University. 

1491.  For  instance,  to  the  rank  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  ?  —  To  raise  it  to  the  rank  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  I  think  would  require 
a  very  considerable  number;  the  University  of 
Berlin  is  so  exceptional  and  in  such  a  peculiar 

S)8ition,  that  it  would  be  a  very  long  time  before 
xford  could  hope  to  rival  it;   I  Siink  that  it 
is  not  simply  a  question  of  money  and  endow- 
.ment,  but  also  of  a  tradition  which  is  gradually 
formed ;  I  believe  that  that  tradition  would  be 
.gradually  formed,   and  that  by  degrees  a  class 
,  would  arise  in  Oxford  with  the  same  passion  for 
study  as  the  German  professors  have. 

1492.  I  presume  the  tradition  must  be  started 
by  money  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  started  by  money. 

1493.  Whether  done  mediately  or  immediately, 
I  presume,  it  is  a  question  of  money  ? — ^Yes. 

1494.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  necessity  of 
University  professors  being  relieved  from  the 
duties,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  losing  the  emolu- 
ments of  college  tuition;  what  annual  income 
would,  in  your  judgment,  be  necessary  to  support 
a  University  professor  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
them  to  perform  the  duties  to  which  reference 
has  been  made? — I  think  that  while  other  in- 

.  comes  throughout  the  country  are  increasing  and 
altering,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  fixed  sum 
which  would  be  sufficient,  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment I  suppose  that  an  income  of  from  GOOL  to 
1,000/.  a  year  would  be  sufficient,  supposing  that, 
for  instance,  the  length  of  residence  at  Oxford,  ■ 
and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed,  remain 
somewhat  the  same. 

1495.  But  would  the  sum  of  .600/.  to  1,000/.  a 
year,  in  your  opinion,  draw  men  away  from  the 
Bar,  or  from  schools,  or  from   the   other  com- 

fiting  occupations  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — 
spoke  of  the  Bar,  and  I  think  that  the  Bar  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  University  competition.  I 
think  that  nothing  can  really  compete  with  that ; 
but  as  to  schools,  I  think  that  it  might.  Men 
have  a  passion  for  study,  and  even  at  the  present 
moment  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  the  case  tnat  the 
men  best  fitted  for  thought  and  for  study  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  University.  A  great 
number  of  men  have  gone  who  have  qualifications 
for  the  Bar,  but  they  have  left  behind  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  have  no  qualifications  for  €tke 
Bar  at  all,  but  who  have  a  passion  for  study  and 
inquiry.  Those  men  you  keep  a  good  num- 
ber of,  even  under  the  present  system,  and  I 
believe  that  you  would  keep  a  vastly  increased  . 
number,  if  any  career  were  opened  to  them* 

1496.  What  grounds  have  you  for  the  belief 
that  the  supply  of  studious  men  in  England  is 
unlimited,  or  at  least  is  very  largely  in  excess  of 
that  which  you  at  present  obtain  ? — I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  unlimited ;  I  think 
that  it  must  be  a  limited  class,  because  I  pre-sup- 


pose  that  they  should  be  men  of  considerablo 
mental  power ;  but  I  believe  that  while  at  pre- 
sent we  keep  in  the  University  a  certain  fraction 
of  the  men  of  that  kind  of  studious  character.  I 
have  known  a  sufficient  number  of  men  during 
the  time  that  I  have  lived  at  Oxford,  who  have 
left  the  place,  and  yet  seem  to  me  to  possess  very 
much  the  same  characteristics  as  the  men  who 
have  stayed.  There  are  individual  cases  of  men 
excellently  well  fitted  for  that  kind  of  life,  who 
have  been  carried  off  to  St«  Andrew's  in  Scotland, 
or  to  richer  Universities,  like  Glasgoi^. 

1497.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  very 
large  number  of  those  men  who  would  be  de- 
tained in  the  University  by  the  prospect  of  600  L 
a  year  ? — I  really  believe  there  is  a  considerable 
number  who  would  be  detained  by  the  prospect 
of  600  L  a  year,  considering  the  length  of  time 
which  they  might  devote  to  study — and  by  tJiat 
I  mean  which  they  might  devote  to  reading  and 
to  literature,  and  to  gaining  credit  for  them- 
selves in  that  way.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dass 
is  a  large  one,  because  my  first  condition  is  that 
they  shall  be  men  of  considerable  ability,  but  I 
bekeve  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  power  which  the  University  loses. ' 

1498.  I  understand  you  to  propose  to  derive 
the  means  for  paying  for  this  large  class  which 
you  admit  would  be  a  costly  operation  from  the 
non-tutorial  fellowships  of  the  existing  colleges  ? 
— Partly  from  that  and  partly  from  other  sources. 
As  to  its  being  a  costly  operation,  the  word 
costly  is  of  course  a  relative  term.  It  would  be 
costly  to  some  extent,  but  not  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  I  believe.  The  sources  from  which  I 
would  derive  the  funds,  are  such  sources  as  the 
sinecure  fellowships;  I  would  get  some  funds 
from  them,  and  I  would  get  some  funds  from  the 
headships. 

1499.  By  abolishing  them  ? — That  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  I  would  rather  not  come  to  a  de- 
cided conclusion. 

1500.  You  must  either  abolish  them  or  pay 
them  less,  must  you  not,  if  you  are  to  get  money 
out  of  them  ? — I  think  decidedly  that  they  should 
be  paid  less. 

1501.  But  you  say  that  you  have  no  idea  what 
they  are  paid  at  present  ? — I  say  that  I  have  no 
definite  statistics  on  the  subject,  except  so  far  as 
I  know  by  common  rumour  tliat  they  receive  a 
good  deal  more  than  I  should  consider  that  the 
office  need  bring  with  it. 

1502.  Without  specifying  any  individual,  would 
you  state  what  is  your  idea  of  the  maximum  re- 
venue of  the  head  of  a  college?— I  do  not  know 
that  my  opinion  is  foimded  on  anything  more 
than  the  ordinary  data  which  float  about  in  so- 
ciety. 

1503.  On  whatever  data  it  rests,  what  is  jour 
impression  of  the  maximum  income  of  the  bead  of 
a  college  ? — My  impression  of  the  maximum  in- 
come of  the  head  01  a  college  woidd  be  that  he 
has. between  2,000  /.  and  3,000  /.  a  year. 

1504.  And  what  would  you  reduce  him  to  ? — 
I  think  that  the  Head  of  Balliol  has  900  2.  a 
year. 

1505.  And  vou  think  that  that  is  enough  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  quite  enough* 

'  1506.  Do  you  think,  that  without  a  private 
fortune,  vou  would  get  the  best  men  on  those 
terms  ? — 1  think  you  would  get  extremely  good 
men. 

1507.  The  duties  are  onerous,  are  they  not; 
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and  are  they  not  if  they  are  well  performed  ? — 
The  duties  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  onerous. 

1508.  Are  they  not  the  whole  administration 
of  the  college  ?— A  great  deal  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  college  rests  with  the  Bursar. 

1509.  I  mean  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  it? — No ;  at  all  events  not  in  the  col- 
lege with  which  I  am  concerned. 

1510.  You  hope  to  get  those  revenues  partly 
from  the  sinecure  fellowships  and  partly  by 
mulctinjQ^  the  heads ;  have  you  ever  formed  for 
yourself  any  financial  scheme^  setting  on  the  one 
side  the  ways  and  means  at  the  disposal  of  any 
Oxford  reformer  who  had  an  entirely  free  hand^ 
and  on  the  other  side  ihe  cost  of  the  cases  or  the 
objects  to  which  you  would  propose  to  devote 
your  resources  ? — I  have  not  compared  the  two 
things^  but  I  would  eo  as  far  as  I  could,  and  if 
I  found  that  they  fell  short  I  would  do  as  much 
as  I  could  in  the  direction  in  which  I  wish  to  ad- 
vance. I  believe  that  a  verv  considerable  sum 
of  money  miffht  be  obtained,  partly  from  the 
headships  and  partly  from  the  sinecure  fellow- 
ships, and  partlv  also  by  a  scheme  which  I  would 
adopt  for  the  scholarships.  I  regret  the  way  in 
which  the  colleges  are  bidding  one  against  the 
other  for  able  youths.  I  think  that  they  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  monev  without  a  very 
considerable  return.  The  scholarships  might  be 
limited  to  a  lower  amount,  and  if  that  were  so, 
that  in  itself  would  set  free  a  considerable  sum. 

1511.  Your  view  would  be  to  cut  down  all  the 
fellowshiDs,  the  holders  of  which  are  not  actually 
employee!  in  education,  to  restrict  all  the  heads 
to  900  /.  a  year  and  to  lower  the  scholarships  to 
what  sum? — I  did  not  mention  any  particular 
sum,  but  I  think  that  60  /.  a  year  is  quite  suflGi- 
cient. 

1512.  But  you  have  never  estimated  at  all 
what  gross  total  would  come  from  that  result  ? — 
Ko ;  with  regard  to  sinecure  fello\7ships  I  should 
like  to  say  that  after  a  man  had  been  employed, 
for  some  years,  in  teaching  in  his  college,  1  would 
not  apply  to  a  fellowship  in  that  position,  the  same 
rule  as  I  would  apply  to  an  absolutely  sinecure 
fellowship. 

1513.  You  would  allow  pensions,  in  short? — I 
think  that  that  raises  a  point  which  the  present 
system  of  college  and  University  tuition  does  not 
touch,  namely,  the  question  of  superannuation ; 
that  is  another  defect  in  the  existing  system, 
which  is  very  real.  When  fellows  were  mostly 
in  orders,  the  college  livings  afforded  a  means  of 

Eutting  an  end  to  their  connection  with  die  col- 
3ge,  but  now  a  large  number  of  fellows  are 
laymen,  and  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  col- 
lege of  them.  The  question  of  superannuation 
anses,  now  and  is  not  dealt  with  at  aU,  and  it 
would  arise  also  under  the  revised  system  of  edu- 
cation, which  I  should  like  to  see  introduced; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  arise  more  under 
that  system  than  at  present.  At  present  the  dif- 
ficulty is  very  great  as  to  superannuation,  and  I 
think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  about  it  under 
the  new  scheme;  but  I  believe  that  the  new 
scheme  might  contun  provisions  which  would 
deal  with  that  difficulty,  whether  by  way  of 
pensions  or  in  other  ways,  which  might  be  a 
matter  of  detail  for  consideration. 

1514.  Having  thus  laid  down  your  principle 
of  raising  the  ways  and  means,  by  taking  all 
fellowships  that  were  not  enjoyed,  either  for  tu- 
torial or  superannuation  purposes,  all  scholarships 
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above  60/.,  and  all  headships  above  900  i,  you        W.  L. 
would  am)ly  the  sum  so  obtained  entirely  to  the     Nemtmnf 
p^ing  of  a  class  of  learned  men  who  should  re-         Esq. 

side  at  the  University  on  average  salaries  of  from 

600 Z.  to  1,000  L  a  year;  is  not  that  a  summary  8  July  1867. 

of  your  scheme?— I  would  apply  the  fund  to  a 

class  of  learned  men,  who  should  not  only  reside 

at  the  University,  but  should  also  do  good  service 

to  the  University  by  teaching.  It  will  be  evident 

from  my  answers  to  former  questions  that  I  do 

not  propose  to  suppress    the    sinecure    fellow^ 

ships. 

1615.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  their  lei- 
sure was  not  to  be  taken  up? — I  wish  that  they 
should  have  more  leisure  tnan  they  have  at  pre- 
sent, but  not  that  they  should  have  so  much 
leisure  that  they  should  have  no  work  to  do  at 
aU. 

1516.  What  work  do  you  propose  for  them  in 
the  way  of  education? — Professorial  work;  I 
intended  that  class  to  be  represented  by  the  pro* 
fessors. 

1517.  But  you  do  not  propose  that  the  profes- 
sorial duties^  should  be  increased,  or,  rather, 
should  be  stimulated  beyond  what  it  is  at  pre* 
sent;  do  you  consider  that  the  professors  work 
now  as  hard  as  it  is  necessary  that  professors 
should  work? — I  think  some  professors  work  a 
great  deal  harder  than  they  ought  to  work.  I 
refer  to  some  of  those  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  vicious  system  of  the  University,  undertake 
college  tuition  as  well  as  University  tuition,  and 
occupy  time  which  they  might  with  more  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  and  to  the  world,  give  to 
study  and  to  reading,  but  which  at  present,  witih 
great  self-denial,  they  devote  to  teaching  in  the 
University. 

1518.  But  the  merely  professorial  labours 
taken  by  themselves  are  hot  now  more  than  you 
think  they  ought  to  perform,  are  they  ? — No ;  at 

!)resent  they  commonly  give  five  or  six  hours^ 
ecture  a  week ;  some  give  a  good  deal  more  than 
that,  and  others  give  less ;  but  I  think  that  five 
or  six  hours'  lecture  a  week  would  be  sufficient. 

1519.  By  the  expression  lecture,  you  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  a  professor's  lecture,  not 
what  is^  meant  by  a  tutor's  lecture ;  I  mean  a 
lecture  in  which  the  pupil  is  silent? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1520.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  in  very 
nearly  all  cases,  you  would  remove  the  obliga- 
tion of  celibacy  ? — Yes. 

1521.  Do  you  contemplate  tutors,  under  that 
rule,  living  in  college?— I  should  contemplate 
some  of  them  living  in  college. 

1522.  Nursery-maids  and  all? — Yes,  just  as 
the  nursery-maids  of  the  heads  of  houses  live  in 
college  at  the  present  moment. 

1523.  But  the  heads  of  houses  have  separate 
apartments,  have  they  not ;  and  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  buildings,  you  could  not  put'  a  tutor 
into  rooms  as  you  nave  them  now,  if  he  had  a 
large  family  ? — I  think  that  some  of  the  heads  of 
houses  occupy  apartments  which  were  once  rooms 
in  colleges,  ana  which  have  been  turned  into 
apartments  for  the  heads  of  houses.  I  have  heard 
that  that  is  the  case. 

1524.  In  speaking  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  the  professors'  lectures,  you  assumed, 
did  you  not,  uiat  the  professorial  lectures  were 
brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  existing 
examinations  ? — I  do  not  think  I  referred  to  com- 
pulsory attendance. 

L  3  1525.  I  understood 
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W.  X.  1525.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the  young 

J^^wmon,     TBaen  should  be  called  upon  to  attend  ?— I  do  not 
Esq.  remember  saying  that. 

1626.  Then,  taking  the  other  view,  would  you 

8  July  1867.  i^j^^^  ^^  attendance  at  lectures  to  be  perfectly 
free?*- It  is  a  point  which  I  hare  not  brought 
into  my  CTidence ;  but  I  certainly  think  that  die 
attendance  ought  to  be  free. 

1627.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  free  it  would 
be  large  ? — x  es,  1  believe  so ;  I  find  in  my  own 
experience  in  teaching,  such  as  it  has  been,  ihht 
the  men  are  excessively  willing  to  learn,  and  there 
is  a  great  spirit  of  curiosity  among  them,  and  I 
think  that  any  professor  who  had  considerable 
powers  of  teaching  would  be  sure  to  gather  a  class. 
Such  instruction  would  be  useful  to  men  if  merely 
for  the  competition  for  fellowships ;  the  examina- 
tion for  fellowships  stands  on  a  wider  basis  than 
that  for  the  schools. 

1628.  Mierely  for  the  purposes  of  the  schools 
the  professors'  lectures  are  ucually  not  considered 
to  be  available  by  the  young  men,  are  they  ?— 
Fifteen  yesurs  a^,  when  I  was  an  undergraduate, 
there  was  certainly  that  feeling,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  great  desl  lees  of  that  feebng  now. 

1629.  But  all  that  which  I  have  been  exam- 
ining you  upon  and  upon  which  you  have  been 
examined  previously,  is  not  intended  to  arrive  at 
the  result  that  this  Bill  is  more  than  a  proposal 
to  bring  young  men  into  lodgings  ? — I  think  that 
what  I  have  ventured  to  urge  is,  that  the  Bill  by 
itself  will  do  a  great  deal,  but  it  will  do  infinitely 
more  if  abetter  orcranisation  of  the  University  in- 
struction were  effected ;  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  University  to  extend  itself 
merely  by  improving  its  teaching,  but  it  would 
extend  itself  with  infinitely  greater  rapidity  and 
effect  if  the  cost  was  cheapened  also  m  the  way 
in  which  the  Bill  proposes. 

1580.  Your  opinion  was,  that  the  effect  of 
having  men  in  lodgings  would  materially  decrease 
the  cost  of  education ;  is  that  mere  theory,  or  is 
it  founded  upon  any  experience? — ^The  experi- 
ence which  the  University  has  acquired  on  the 
point  is  very  small,  because  the  system  has  not 
existed. 

1531.  I  meant  experience  elsewhere? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  had  any  experience  else- 
where. 

1532.  What  are  the  elements  of  the  theory ; 
why  is  it  that  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  live 
more  cheaply  if  he  lives  in  a  house  for  which  he 
pays  the  entire  rent  than  if  he  lives  in  a  house  for 
which  he  only  pays  a  portion  of  the  rent? — In 
either  case,  he  pays  for  what  he  occupies. 

1533.  You  are  not  supposed,  are  you,  to  pay 
the  whole  value  of  your  rooms  in  college  in  the 
rent  ? — Some  rooms  in  colleges  are  so  very  small 
and  poor,  that  the  men  pay  a  low  rent  for  them, 
but  Ithink  the  tendency  is  for  the  rent  paid  within 
colleges  to  approximate  to  the  lettable  value  of 
the  rooms. 

1534.  As  the  college  possesses  them  rent  free, 
where  does  the  money  go  to  ?-^The  money  goes 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  college. 

1535.  It  is  treated,  is  it,  as  part  of  the  endow- 
ment ? — Yes. 

1536.  Surely  you  might  obtain  all  the  objects 
of  putting  a  man  into  lodgings  by  relaxing  the 
charge  for  rooms  within  the  college,  witnout 
losing  the  disciplinary  advantages  of  having  him 
within  the  walls,  might  you  not  ?  —  I  should 
hardly  think  so,  because  there  are  some  charges 


which  in  a  college  must  range  hi^;  diere  is,  to 
begin  with,  the  separate  chapel,  which  is  main- 
tained separately,  and  the  men  in  the  college 
must  pay  for  Ihe  services  of  that  chapel ;  where- 
as, if  they  like,  they  can  go  to  the  parish  church 
and  get  the  same  service  in  that  way  absolutely 
gratis. 

1537.  Surely  the  men  who  do  attend  chapel 
do  not  call  upon  the  clerical  fellows  to  do  it 
gratis  ? — No ;  the  salary  of  the  chaplain  must 
come  out  of  some  funds  or  other. 

1536.  Is  there  any  other  item  beddes  ihe 
chapel  ? — I  think  that  the  charge  for  attendance 
is  necessarily  considerable  in  a  college,  beoiuse 
in  a  college  there  are  so  many  opportunities  ot 
thieving  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
respectable  people  about  you,  or  the  college  would 
be  mtolerable. 

1539.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  dispense 
with  respectable  people  at  a  lodging  ? — I  think 
yon  could  dispense  with  the  extremely  tmit- 
worthy  people  that  you  have  in  college. 

1540.  I  think,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  charge  at 
Christ  Churdi  for  a  scout  is  3/.  8  s. ;  is  there  aaj 
Idnd  of  servant  that  you  could  get  cheaper  thsa 
that?— But  to  that  must  be  added  what  the  men 
pay  at  the  end  of  every  term,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  they  give  the  scout  something  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  and  though  that  is  not  obligatory 
upon  them,  jtt  it  is  customary ;  in  reality  the 
servants  receive  a  considerable  sum  in  wages,  so 
large  a  sum  that,  as  I  have  heard  it  stated,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  heads  of  houses,  for 
instance,  to  keep  their  butlers,  because  the 
butlers  are  all  anxious  to  become  scouts  in  the 
colleges. 

1541.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  might  be 
very  simply  stopped  by  forbidding  scouts  to  take 
money  ? — That  has  been  tried,  but  practically  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  check  it;  that  private 
payment  from  a  man  to  his  scout  is  a  thing  which 
you  cannot  get  at  in  order  to  stop  it. 

1542.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  maid  of  all  work 
in  a  lodging  would  soon  learn  to  be  equally  ex- 
tortionate?— I  do  not  think  people  would  gjve 
her  as  much  as  they  would  a  scout  at  the  end  of 
the  term. 

1543.  Taking  the  thing  generallv»  i&  not  the 
fact  this,  that  the  expenses  in  college  are  due 
more  to  the  vicious  system  which  has  grown  up 
there,  than  to  the  necessity  of  expense  from  the 
nature  of  things  ? — I  think  a  great  portion  of  the 
expenses  are  due  to  that,  certainly. 

1544.  And  without  giving  up  the  necessity 
of  coming  into  college,  it  would  be  possible  to 
stop  those  expenses  would  it  not,  by  a  litde 
firmer  government  ?  —  I  do  not  think  you  can 
check  those  expenses  very  easily ;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  know  of  those  expenses  i  different 
clubs  may  be  formed  and  subscriptions  may  in- 
crease in  amount  and  become  more  various  every 
year,  but  the  authorities  of  the  college  do  not 
necessarily  hear  of  them ;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  interfere. 

1545.  You  are  speaking  now,  are  you  not,  of 
purely  voluntary  expenses  ? — Yes. 

1546.  But  that  is  a  temptation,  I  suppose,  to 
which  men  living  in  lodgings  would  be  as  much 
exposed  as  men  living  in  college  ? — I  hardly  tiiink 
so ;  if  for  instance,  you  take  a  college  boat  dub, 
or  a  college  cricket  club,  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  of  the  kind  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

1547-  Do 
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1547.  Do  not  jou  think  that  you  would  have 
societies  started  to  which  joung  men  would  sub- 
scribe, and  that  they  would  contrire  ^o  get  to^ 
Sther  in  some  other  way? — It  is  very  likely 
sy  wonki,  but  a  man  would  feel  freer  about 
that  than  he  would  about  subscribing  to  a  college 
chib* 

1548*  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  assump- 
tion^ and  not  upon  experience,  that  the  voluntanr 
expenses  in  lodgings  would  be  less  than  in  col- 
lege ? — Oxford  experience  cannot  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  that,  because  there  has  been  no  Oxford 
experience  on  the  subject. 

1549.  You  propose  an  executive  commission 
for  the  government  of  the  University,  how  would 
you  constitute  it  ? — Not  for  the  government  of  the 
University,  I  meant  for  the  re-organisation  of 
the  University. 

1550.  Similar  to  the  Commission  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Act  of  1854  ? — Yes. 

1551.  With  the  same  sort  of  powers,  do  you 
mean  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  powers 
which  they  possessed. 

1552.  You  have  objected  to  the  swamping  of 
the^  congregation  by  persons  not  engaged  in  edu- 
cation ;  do  you  include  in  that  term  those  who  are 
®^g^^  oiily  ill  private  education,  I  mean  what 
are  called  coaches  ? — No,  I  should  be  willing  to 
see  anybodv  engaged  in  the  education  of  the 
place  brought  into  the  congregation. 

1553.  How  many  voters  in  the  congregation 
are  there  who  are  not  In  any  way  engaged  in 
education,  private  or  public? — I  have  not  cal- 
culated that. 

1554.  But  you  say  that  the  educators  are 
swamped  by  them ;  are  the  educators  less  nume- 
rous tnan  they  ? — Perhaps  a  body  may  be  swamped 
by  another  body  which  is  not  more  numerous 
tnan  itself,  in  tms  way ;  that  whenever  there  is  a 
division  of  opinion  amon^  the  one  body,  the 
smaUer  body  may  join  with  the  minority  of  the 
educators,  and  so  the  majority  of  the  educa- 
tors may  be  swamped  by  me  two  sections  com- 
bined. 

1555.  The  Irish  Members  have  been  accused 
of  doing  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  English  Members  could  say 
that  the  Irish  Members  swamp  them ;  do  not  you 
think  that  vou  can  hardly  say  that  the  smaJler 
bodv  would  swamp  the  larger  body,  because  the 
smaller  body  transferred  its  vote  from  side  to 
side  ? — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  parallel,  but  so 
far  from  finding  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  it 
as  to  Oxford,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  has  fre- 
quently occurred. 

1556.  However,  you  do  not  know  what  the 
number  of  this  swamping  body  are  ? — I  have  not 
counted  their  number  exactly,  but  I  know  the 
number  to  be  considerable. 

1557.  Do  they  always  vote  together  ? — That  is 
a  question  which  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  me 
to  answer. 

1558.  Do  they,  as  a  habit,  vote  together? — 
That,  again,  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  answer- 
ing. 

1559.  Do  not  vou  think  that  that  at  least  is 
essential  to  their  mculty  of  swamping  the  majority? 
— No,  it  seems  to  me  not  to  be  necessarily  so,  be- 
cause even  if  they  do  it  in  one  case  only,  and 
people  are  swamped,  the  swamping  complained 
of  will  have  occurred ;  they  need  not  always  do 
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1560.  They  do  it  upon  one  particnlar  question^       W.  L. 
you  mean  ?— Even  if  it  happens  in  one  single     iVawinm, 
case,  the  swamping  takes  place  in  that  particular         Esq 
case,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  has  often  hap-  8  Jujy  ,867, 
pened. 

1561.  Mr.  Fatocett,']  Do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  Oxford,  if  she  adopted 
the  system  of  allowing  men  to  live  in  lodgingt 
attached  to  colleges,  as  they  do  in  Cambridge  ?-«• 
I  ^  think  thai  it  would  be  an  advantage,  cer- 
tainly. 

1562.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  vety 
essential  to  the  working  of  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill,  tliat 
a  clause  should  enact  that  the  endowments  of  the 
colleges  should  be  thrown  open  to  non-collegiate 
students  ? — As  far  as  they  are  not  so  at  present, 
I  think  it  would  be  most  essential 

1563.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  adding  to  the 
funds  of  the  University,  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  professoriat  and  other  teaching  purposes,  by 
placing  a  tax  of  five  or  10  per  cent  upon  the  frinds 
of  the  colleges  ? — I  think  that  that  would  be  one 
way  of  transferring  the  funds  from  the  colleges 
to  the  University,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether 
that  would  be  the  most  desirable  way  of  doing  it. 
Taking  it  as  standing  by  itself,  and  as  applying  to 
all  colleges  equally,  the  cases  of  the  different  col- 
leges are  so  very  different  the  one  from  the  other, 
that,  although  in  appearance  equal,  such  a  measure 
would  in  reality  operate  rather  unequally  upon 
the  colleges. 

1564.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  apply  this  in  a  certain  degree 
to  several  colleges  at  Cambridge,  and  that  several 
of  the  colleges  support  it  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

1565.  When  you  refer  to  deriving  funds  from 
sinecure  Fellowships,  you  do  not  propose, to  sup- 
press them,  but  only  to  limit  tne  amount  of 
money  apportioned  to  them? — Quite  so. 

1566.  V  iscount  Cranbome.']  To  what  amount 
would  you  limit  them  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I 
named  any  sum,  but  I  think  200  /.  a  year  would 
be  sufficient ;  I  would  rather  that  the  sum  should 
vary ;  I  would  rather  not  fix  it  at  an  absolute 
pecuniary  sum,  but  leave  it  to  be  free  to  vary 
as  prices  vary,  and  that  could  easily  be  arranged,  1 
suppose. 

1567.  Mr.  Pollard' UrquhartJ]  You  stated  that 
it  would  be  a  great  national  advantage  if  our  Uni- 
versities were  resorted  to  by  men  of  aU  classes; 
do  not  you  think  that  those  advanti^es  arise  more 
from  the  important  mental  traimng  that  they 
receive  from  the  studies  of  the  place,  than  from 
the  positive  amount  of  knowledge  that  is  ac- 
quired ? — At  present  I  think  that  is  so. 

1568.  Do  not  you  think  that  both  classics  and 
mathematics  possess  very  great  advantages  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline  ? — Very  great. 

1569.  And  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  give  them  the  same  sort  of  pre-eminence  in 
anv  great  system  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sities that  they  now  have  ? — I  should  be  inclined 
to  give  them  some  kind  of  eminence,  but  not 
to  go  beyond  that. 

1570.  You  would  not  give  them  so  much  pre- 
dominance as  they  have  now  ? — I  would  not  give 
them  the  monopoly  that  they  have  now  in  some 
respects. 

1571.  To  take  the  school  with  which  you 
yourself  appear  to  be  narticularly  conversant, 
that  of  law  and  modem  history,  should  you  not 
say  that,  ccBteris  paribus,  a  man  who  had  had  some 
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fV.  L,        classical  education,  would  have  great  advantages 
Newman,     in  reading  for  that  school  over  a  man  who  had 
^4»         not  had  a  classical  education  ? — Certainly, 

'    1572.   Do   you  not  think  that   the   studjr  of 

8  July  1867.  classics  is  of  great  use  in  the  discipline  oi  the 
mind? — Yes. 

1573.  Even  in  subjects  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  directly  connected  with  them? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1574*  You  have  spoken  about  the  duties  of 
the  professors,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  not  be  so  much  occupied  with  the  details 
of  college  administration ;  would  it  be  possible 


for  the  most  prominent  men  to  have  junior  men 
assisting  them  to  look  after  all  the  details  of  busi- 
ness which  are  now  looked  after  by  the  college 
tutors,  so  that  they  mi^ht  devote  their  time  more 
to  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits? — I  think  that 
any  arrangement  which  would  keep  the  higher 
minds  of  the  University  as  free  n'om  routine 
duties  as  possible,  would  be  extremely  desir* 
able. 

1575.  Might  not  those  routine  duties  be  done 
for  a  time  by  junior  men,  who  if  they  were  ca- 
pable mi^ht  afterwards  take  the  higher  professor- 
ships ? — ^Yes. 
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Thursday y  llth  July  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Acland. 

Mr.  Balllie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 


Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope; 

Mr.  PoUard-Urqunart. 


WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Burn,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


1576.  Mr.  Fawcett']  You  are  a  Fellow  and 
Tutor  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

1577.  Do  you  know  the  general  object  of  the 
Bill  now  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
read  the  Bill  and  considered  it. 

1578.  Do  you  approve  of  the  object  which  it 
seeks  to  effect? — Certainly;  I  approve  of  the 
extension  of  the  Universities  to  a  lower  class  of 
students. 

1579.  If  non-collegiate  students  were  brought 
up  to  Cambridge,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
any^  insurmountable  diflSculties  with  regard  to 
discipline  which  the  University  might  not  grap- 

Sle  with  ? — No ;  I  think  there  might  be  consi- 
erable  diflSculties,  but  I  do  not  thi^  they  would 
be  insurmountable. 

1580.  Do  you  think  that  the  Bill  would  require 
any  addition  with  regard  to  allowing  non-colle- 
giate students  to  compete  for  the  scholarships  of 
colleges  ?— I  think  the  Bill,  in  its  present  state, 
would  be  inoperative,  and  that  some  inducements 
of  that  kind  should  be  offered  in  order  to  make  it 
work. 

^  1581.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  suflfi- 
cient  to  throw  open  the  scholarships,  because  the 
men  who  were  likelv  to  get  fellowships  would 
be  certain  to  get  scholarships,  if  they  were  thrown 
open? — I  think  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
throw  open  the  scholarships  alone,  leaving  the 
fellowships  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

1582.  And  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  leave  the  regulation  of  the  discipline  of 
chose  non-collegiate  students  to  the  University, 
and  that  they  would  provide  for  it  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  necessaiT  for  the  University  to  esta- 
blish a  new  form  of  discipline  especially  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  non-collegiate  students ;  they 
might  very  possibly  be  put  under  the  lodging- 
house  syndicate. 

1583.  In  your  opinion^  would  those  non-col- 
legiate students  be  able  to  get  education  much 
cheaper  than  the  present  average  of  students  in 
Cambridge  ? — In  mj  opinion  thev  would  not  be 
able  to  get  education  very  much  cheaper  than 
the  present  resident  students, 

1584.  They  would  be  able  to  save  the  present 
fees  which  are  paid  to  the  college,  would  they 
not? — They  would  save  the  fees  now  paid  to  the 
college,  but  those  are  very  small. 

1585.  What  do  you  estimate  those  to  be  ? — 
The  admission  fee  to  our  college  is  5/.;  the 
other  payments  are  very  trifling  indeed. 
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1586.  Then  there  is  18/.  a  year  paid  to  the 
college  tutors ;  that  they  would  save,  would  they 
not  ? — They  certainly  would  save  the  18  /.  a  year 
which  is  now  paid  to  the  coUej^e  tutors,  but  they 
must  have  tuition  of  some  kind  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  college  tuition. 

1587.  Therefore  that  18/.  a  year  would  not  be 
wholly  saved  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1588.  In  your  opinion,  would  they  be  able  to 
get  the  same  educational  advantages  which  they 

fret  from  the  college  lectures  at  a  very  much 
ess  sum  than  18/.  a  year? — No;  I  think  they 
would  certainly  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

1589.  Would  there  be  any  very  great  saving 
in  their  cost  of  living,  if  they  lived  as  they  liked, 
in  the  town,  instead  of  having  their  food  from 
the  college  ? — That  would  depend  very  much,  of 
course,  upon  what  they  required ;  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  a  student  could  live  much  more 
cheaply  in  the  way  of  dinner  and  breakfast  than 
he  could  under  the  present  college  regulations, 
but  then  he  would  have  to  be  content  with  very 
simple  fare  indeed. 

1590.  Therefore,  if  one  of  those  non-collegiate 
students  were  content  to  live  in  a  very  simple 
homely  way,  like  they  do  in  some  of  the  Scotch 
colleges,  it  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  for 
him  to  live  cheaper  than  a  student  now  can  live 
in  college  ? — Certainly,  it  would. 

1591.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  if 
we  had  a  great  number  of  those  non-coUegiate 
students  to  extend  the  University  teaching 
power  in  the  way  of  adding  to  the  professoriat  r , 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  the  professoriat  could 
ever  undertake  the  preparation  of  students  for 
the  examinations ;  it  requires  a  defcdled  work  and 
personal  individual  attention,  which  could  not  be 
expected  from  professors. 

1592.  Therefore,  you  think  that  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  students  receive  from  private 
tutors  and  college  tutors,  could  never  be  supplied 
by  the  professoriat  ? — Certainly ;  iii^  private 
tutors'  part  of  this  instruction  cannot  be  given  by 
a  professoriat,  but,  with  regard  to  the  college 
tuition,  that  might  be  partly  supplied  by  aprofes-  " 
soriat  The  professors'  lectures  at  Cambridge 
now  are  attended  by  very  few  studente,  although 
we  have  many  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men 
as  professors. 

1593.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  professoriat,  as  to  the  establishinjg 
of  new  professorships,  or  increasing  the  stipends 
of  the  existing  professors  ?— We  are  in  want  of 
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H^v,        several  professorships  at  Cambridge  still,  but  I 
K  Bum.     bope   in  the  course  of  a   few  years  that  those 

* wants  will  be  supplied, 

1 J  July  1594.  Could  vou  mention  some  of  the  new  pro- 

1 867.  fessorships  which  you  think  ought  to  be  establiehed  ? 
— A  proieesorship  of  Latin  is  the  one  which  I 
think  is  more  immediately  wanted.  Another  is 
tie  professorship  of  English,  which  will  partly 
be  supplied  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  professorship, 
which  18  now  about  to  be  founded. 

1595.  Are  there  any  others  which  you  would 
recommend  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

1596.  Are  there  any  suggestions  which  you 
would  like  to  make  to  the  Committee  with  regard 
to  improving  the  college  tuition  or  college  lec- 
tures ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  college  tuition 
might  be  consideraoly  improved  by  a  more  syste- 
matic mode  of  conducting  it ;  but  I  cannot  make 
any  very  exact  proposal  upon  such  a  subject  as 
that. 

1597.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  smaller  colleges  uniting  for 
educational  purposes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  the  smaller  colleges  could  be  got  to 
unite  their  tutorial  staff. 

1598.  But  there  is  now  frequently,  is  there 
not,  a  great  waste  of  teaching  power  in  some  of 
the  smaller  colleges,  inasmuch  as  a  very  eminent 
scholar  and  mathematician  may  have  a  very  small 
class  to  lecture  to  ? — Yes. 

1599.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  allow  those  non-collegiate  students  privileges 
with  regard  to  shorter  residence  than  what  tJie 
other  students  have ;  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  on  that  point  ? — I  think  that  an  inducement 
of  that  kind  would  be  quite  necessary  in  order  to 
attain  the  object  of  the  Bill ;  and,  I  will  state  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject  if  the  Committee  wiU 
allow  me.  I  think  diat  a  lower  degree  might 
very  well  be  granted  after  a  student  had  passed 
Ids  second  University  examination.  I  should  not 
be  inclined  to  give  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
for  a  smaller  amount  of  residence  than  is  at  pre- 
sent required,  but  I  should  think  that  it  would 
set  as  a  great  encouragement  to  the  students  of 
the  class  whom  you  wish  to  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity if  they  were  allowed  to  have  a  lower  degree 
after  passing  their  second  examination  ;  I  would 
require  them  to  keep  three  terms,  that  is  one 
year ;  and  upon  their  passing  the  second  exami- 
nation, which  is  called  the  general  examination  at 
Cambridge,  corresponding  to  moderations  at 
Oxford.  I  would  then  give  them  an  inferior 
degree  and  a  title,  such  as  scholar  of  arts,  or 
associate  of  arts,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

1600.  So  that  your  proposal  would  be  to  cause 
the  degree  of  the  students,  when  they  left  college, 
to  denote  the  kind  of  students  that  they  had  been  ? 
— Exactly  so. 

1601.  The  examination  has  been  altered  of  late 
years,  and  there  are  now,  are  there  not,  three 
examinations  at  Cambridge  instead  of  two  ?— - 
Yes,  three  examinations  before  a  student,  unless 
he  competes  for  honours,  can  obtain  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree ;  the  first  examination  is  in  the 
fourth    term    of  residence,  and    is  called    the 

frevious  examination,  commonly  known  as  the 
iittle  Go ;  the  second  examination  is  called 
the  General  Examination,  and  is  held  in  the 
sixth  term  of  residence ;  and  the  third  examina- 
tion is  called  a  Special  Examination,  because  it 
has  reference  to  one  particular  subject  which  is 
chosen  by  the  student,  and  that  is  held  in  the 
aiath  term  of  rendenoe. 


1602.  Would  your  proposal  allow  those  non- 
collegiate  students  only  to  go  in  for  the  two 
first  of  those  examinations,  and  escape  the 
third?  —  Yes,  precisely,  and  I  would  grant 
them  a  different  degree  for  passing  those  exami- 
nations. 

1603.  Would  you  allow  them  still  residing  out 
of  the  college  to  go  on  to  the  other  examination 
afterwards,  if  they  liked  ?— Yes,  certainly ;  there 
could  be  no  difficultpr  about  that  at  all. 

1604.  But  the  object  of  your  scheme  would  be, 
would  it  not,  that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  d^ree 
should  still  denote  that  a  man  had  ^ssed  through 
the  complete  University  course  ? — ■  1  ee,  certainly, 
and  that  he  had  also  kept  nine  terms  of  re^ 
dence. 

1605.  In  fact,  a  complete  University  course 
both  in  studies  and  residence? — Yes;  I  think 
that  if  you  altered  the  residence  for  some  students 
and  retained  the  old  residence  for  others,  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  would  mean  two  different 
things. 

1606.  The  Committee  would  be  interested  to 
know  the  nature  of  this  third  examination, 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  profeesoriat^ 
upon  which  a  considerable  unount  of  evidence 
has  been  given.  A  student  is  obliged  to  attend 
some  course  of  professors'  lectures  previous  to  his 
examination,  is  he  not? — Yes;  during  the  last 
vear  of  his  residence  the  student  has  to  choose 
between  six  or  seven  different  subjects.  There 
are  three  in  the  moral  philosophy  class^  one  of 
which  is  political  economy,  ihe  other  history,  and 
the  third  moral  philosophy ;  four  in  the  natural 
sciences  course,  one  of  which  is  botany,  4e  other 
ehemistry,  the  third  geology,  and  the  fourth 
zoology ;  and  there  is  also  a  course  in  practical 
mechanical  science,  a  theological  course,  and  a 
course  in  law. 

1607.  So  that  now,  under  the  new  system 
which  exists  at  Cambridge,  every  student,  unless 
he  competes  for  honours,  is  obliged  to  attend 
some  course  of  professors'  lectures,  and  is  also 
obliged,  in  addition  to  the  common  Bachelor  of 
Arts  examination,  to  study  for  a  twelvemonth 
either  the  moral  or  natural  scienoes,  or  else 
theology  ? — Yes. 

1608.  Mr.  Bcresford  Hope.']  The  old  p<^ 
examination  is  commuted  between  the  9th  and 
12th  terms  of  examination? — The  old  poll  exami- 
nation corresponds  to  the  general  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  the  third 
year  has  a  new  examination. 

1609.  In  fact  the  old  poll  examination  has  been 
put  back  to  the  second  year,  and  the  third  year 
is  for  special  studies  ? — 1  es. 

1610.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  That  is  to  say  for  special 
studies  embracing  either  moral  or  natural  sciences, 
or  else  mechanical  science,  or  else  theology  ? — 
Yes. 

1611.  Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart]  At  the  end  rf 
the  third  year  a  person  who  is  not  going  in  for 
honours  is  not  expected  to  reside  untS  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  ? — No ;  the  residence  now  com- 
prises onlv  two  years  and  eight  months. 

1612.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope."]  Do  the  honours 
men  still  go  in  for  the  mxth  term  examination  or 
the  poll  examination  ? — ^They  do  not. 

1613.  Are  the  honours  men  excused  both  the 
sixth  and  the  ninth  term  examination  ? — Honoors 
men  still  go  in  for  the  Little  Go,  but  only  for  the 
Little  Go. 

1614.  And  are  the  other  two  examinationB  for 
the  non-honour  men  ?-— Yes. 

1615.  Can 
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1615.  Can  a  man  declare  for  honours  after  he 
has  gone  through  those  examinations  and  change 
his  mind  ? — Yes,  certainly,  if  he  can  take  honoui's 
so  much  the  better. 

1616.  Mr.  Fawcett."]  Has  not  this  new  scheme, 
which  is  a  great  change  upon  the  old  system  at 
Cambridge,  been  in  operation  such  a  short  time 
that  you  cannot  expect  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
its  effects  jret? — No,  I  cannot;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  work  very  well. 

1617.  And  do  you  think  that  it  will  ^ve  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  study  of  special  sciences 
like  the  moral  and  natural  sciences,  and  the 
mechanical  sciences  ? — It  will  give  a  stimulus  to 
the  study  of  those  sciences,  but  only  among  men 
of  inferior  ability,  because  it  does  not  affect 
honour  men. 

1618.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  necessary  and  the 
opti<Hial  expenses  of  students  at  your  college  ? — 
X  es,  I  find  by  striking  an  average  of  my  college 
accounts  that  the  necessary  annual  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  cook's  bill,  average  125  ^  a  year. 

1619.  Mr.  Pollard- Urqvhart.']  Does  that  in- 
clude the  grocer's  bills  which  are  generally  sent 
in  to  the  tutor  ? — No,  it  is  exclusive  of  trades- 
men's bills. 

1620.  Part  of  the  grocer's  bill  must  be  reck- 
oned as  necessary,  must  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  I  fear,  what  part  should 
be  reckoned  necessary. 

1621.  And  so  it  is  with  the  cook's  bill,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  said  including  the  cook's  bill. 

1622.  Chmrman.'}  Does  125/.  include  every- 
thing ? — I  should  explain  it  better  if  I  read  the 
items  which  it  does  include,  from  the  college  ac- 
count itself:  it  includes  the  charge  for  bed- 
maker,  coals,  cook,  laundress,  milkman,  painter, 
plasterer,  previous  exanunation  fees,  private 
tutor,  professors'  lectures,  rent,  shoe -cleaner, 
steward,  sweep,  taxes,  and  college  tutor. 

1623.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquhart]  How  much  in 
that  amount  are  the  private  tutor's  fees  ? — The 
fees  for  a  private  tutor  are  87.  a  term. 

1624.  Is  that  24/.  a  year  included  in  that  esti- 
mate ? — Yes,  in  som^  cases  that  is  included,  and 
in  some  it  is  not 

1625.  I  mean,  does  that  calculation  wh^ch  you 
lutve  made  of  125/.,  average  expenses  of  the 
student,  allow  24  /.  for  the  private  tutor  ? — Yes ; 
in  the  case  of  many  men  it  does. 

1626.  Mr.  Fawcett']  Can  you  give  the  Com- 
xnittee  any  approximate  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
students  at  Trinity  who  have  private  tutors;  for 
instance,  almost  all  the  honours  men  have  private 
tutors,  have  they  not? — All  the  high  mathematical 
honours  men  have,  but  not  the  classical  honours 
men. 

1627.  Have  vou  any  idea  what  the  proportion 
is  ? — I  should  mink  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
college  among  the  honours  men,  and  three- 
fourths  among  the  ordinary  degree  men  have 
private  tutors. 

1628.  The  figures  which  you  have  just  given 
are  the  average  expenses;  could  you  give  the 
Committee  any  idea  of  what  sum  one  of  the  poorer 
students,  living  very  economically,  has  been  able 
to  live  upon  at  Trimty  ? — I  should  say  that  a  few 
men  live  for  as  little  as  150/.  a  year  at  Trinity, 
including  tradesmen's  bills  and  everything,  but 
the  majority  spend,  from  150/.  to  300/.  a  year. 

1629.  Do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  by 
the  college  to  reduce  the  average  expenses? — 
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No ;  I  think  that  nothing  worth  speaking  of  can         Rev. 
be  done  by  the  college.  R*  Bmrit* 

1 630.  Many  of  those  students  of  the  poorer  class,       — TT 
who  live  upon  150/.  a  year,  have  scholarships  or      ^iQK^k.^ 
sizerships  in  the  college,  so  that  that  reduces  their 

real  expense  to  about  60/.  or  70/.  ? — No;  I  am 
speaking  of  persons  who  have  no  scholarships  or 
emoluments  whatever  from  the  college. 

1631.  You  are  in  favour,  are  you  not,  of  rather 
changing  the  present  system  ot  keeping  the  en- 
dowments of  such  college  simply  to  the  students 
of  that  college,  by  throwing  open  and  allowing  all 
students  to  compete  for  the  endowments  of  the 
different  colleges?— I  think  it  would  be  decidedly 
desirable  that  the  scholarships  should  be  generally 
thrown  open  throughout  the  University ;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  think  the  fellow- 
ships ought  to  be  thrown  so  entirely  open. 

1632.  You  would  like,  would  you  not,  to  have 
the  experience  of  the  working  of  the  svbtem  of 
throwing  open  the  scholarships  first ? — Yes;  we 
have  already  at  Trinity  thrown  open  our  scholar- 
ships to  all  men  in  their  first  year. 

1633.  Mx.PoUard-Urquhart.']  Is  there  a  special 
examination  for  scholarships,  or  are  they  given 
for  ordinary  merit  in  class  examinations  ? — There 
is  a  special  examination  at  the  end  of  the  Easter 
vacation. 

1634.  Mr.  FawcettJl  Are  there  anv  other  sub- 
jects upon  which  you  would  like  to  give  evidence 
to  which  I  have  not  alluded  ? — I  should  be  glad  to 
give  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  lodging-nouses 
at  Cambridge.  Having  been  dean  for  three 
^ears  at  Trinity,  I  know  something  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  lodging-house  system. 

1635.  Is  the  dean  the  gentleman  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  college? — Yes ;  I 
am  unable  to  discover  that  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence in  the  discipline  of  the  students,  whether 
they  are  in  lodgings  or  in  college ;  nor  do  I  find 
that  it  makes  any  difference  in  their  expenses.  I 
have  a  list  before  me  of  all  my  pupils,  and  of 
their  several  expenses,  which  also  states  whether 
they  are  living  m  lodgings  or  in  college,  and  I 
fina  there  are  56  residing  in  college,  and  92  in 
lodgings.  On  looking  through  this  list  carefully 
I  do  not  find  any  difference  in  the  expense  be- 
tween those  who  are  living  in  lodgings  and  those  • 
who  are  living  in  college ;  nor  do  1  think  that  any 
relaxation  of  discipline  is  caused  by  the  lodging- 
house  system.  In  fact,  it  is  more  easy  for  a  man 
to  escape  discipline  when  he  is  in  college  than 
when  he  is  in  lodgings,  because  the  lodging-house 
regulations  are  such  that  no  man  is  allowed  to 
leave  his  lodgings  after  10  o'clock  at  night,  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  late  parties  in  lodgings ; 
whereas,  in  college,  the  parties  may  be  continued 
to  any  hour  of  the  night. 

1636.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Begulations  of 
the  Lodging-House  Syndicate,  which  control  the 
lodgings  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes ;  I  will  hand  it  in 
as  evidence. 


\^The  same  was  delivered  iuy  and  is  asfolloios  :] 

Eegulations  of  Lodging-Houses. 

I  hereby  promise  and  declare  : 

1.  That  I  will  show  my  licence  to  any 

student  desirous  to  take  my  lodgings,  and 

will  not  require  him  to  take  them  for  more 

than  one  term  certain : 

m2  2.  That 
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2.  That  I  will  not  let  my  lodgings  to  any 
student  without  an  express  permission  signed 
by  his  college  tutor : 

3.  That  1  will  fasten  the  shutters  of  the 
ground-floor  of  my  house,  and  lock  the  doors 
at  10  o'clock  every  night,  and  keep  the  keys 
in  my  own  possession;  and  that  after  that 
hour  the  doors  of  my  house  shall  not  be 
opened,  except  by  the  master  or  mistress  in 
person: 

4.  That  I  will  note  down  the  time,  after 
10  o'clock,  at  which  any  student  lodging  in 
mjr  house  enters  or  leaves  his  lodgings,  and 
will  deliver  or  send  a  statement  thereof 
every  morning  to  the  porter  of  the  college  to 
which  such  lodger  belonffs,  to  be  by  him  in- 
serted in  his  gate*bill  for  the  inspection  of 
the  college  oflScers ;  and  also  will  deliver  or 
send  to  the  porter  a  weekly  statement  of  the 
same  particulars : 

5.  That  I  will  specially  report  to  the  tutor 
and  dean  the  next  morning  if  any  such 
lodger  shall  pass  the  night  out  of  his  lodg- 
ings : 

6.  That  I  will  not  allow  on  any  account  a 
key  of  any  outer  door  of  my  house  to  any 
such  lodger : 

7  That  I  will  not  supply  or  receive  into 
my  house  a  dinner  or  a  supper  for  any  stu- 
dent without  an  express  permission  signed  by 
his  college  tutor  2 

8.  That  I  will  not  supply  or  receive  into 
my  house  for  any  student  provision  for  any 
entertainment  whatever  on  Sundajr  without 
an  express  permission  signed  by  his  college 
tutor: 

9.  That  when  a  student  of  the  University 
is  lodging  in  my  house,  I  will  not  receive  as 
lodger  any  person  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  University,  without  obtaining  permission 
in  writing  from  the  master  and  tutor  of  the 
college  to  which  such  student  belongs : 

10.  That  the  house,  for  which  I  apply  for 
a  licence,  is  in  my  own  occupation : 

11.  That  I  will  not  admit  hired  musicians 
into  my  house,  at  the  instance  of  any  student 
lodging  with  me,  without  an  express  permis- 
sion signed  by  his  college  tutor. 

Mr. 

Above  is  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  which  yoli 
have  signed  in  the  book.  You  will  take  notice, 
that  on  detection  of  any  false  return  in  the  daily 
or  weekly  bills,  or  of  evasion  of  any  of  the  above 
Regulations,  the  licence  of  the  lodging-house  will 
be  suspended  or  wholly  revoked,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
authorities  who  granted  it. 

James  Cartmell,  Vice  Chancellor. 
Christ's  College  Lodge, 

16  November  1866. 


Undergraduates  lodging  in  houses  not  licensed 
will  not  be  considered  as  resident  in  the  Univer- 
sity, or  keeping  their  terms. 

LODGING-HOUSE  LICENCE. 

We  authorise 
to  receive  into  dwelling-house,  situate  in 

street,  in  the  parish 
of  the  members  of  any 

college  who  may  requiie  lodgings :  he  having  pre- 


viously signed  the  Regulations  prescribed  by  the 
University  respecting  loilging-houses : 

At  the  following  prices  per  week  : 

£.     s.    d. 
First  Set        -        - 
Second  Set    - 
Third  Set       . 
Fourth  Set     - 

Signed  this  16th  day  of  November  1866. 

Vice  Chancellor. 
Senior  Proctor. 
Junior  Proctor. 


N.  B. — This  licence  (subject  to  the  due 
vance  of  the  above  Regulations)  remains  in  force 
for  a  period  of  one  year. 

1637.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  encouraging  men  to  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity, by  attaching  privileges  or  advantages  to 
a  degree  in  the  case  of  the  liberal  professions, 
such  as  the  legal  or  medical  profession  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  privileges  which  are 
now  granted  to  those  who  have  the  full  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  should  be  granted  to  any  inferior 
degree,  which  may  be  established  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated. 

1 638.  So  that  a  man  who  had  taken  this  inferior 
degree,  and  resided  a  shorter  time  at  Cambridge, 
should  escape  two  years  of  his  articles  if  he  were 
articled  to  a  solicitor,  just  the  same  ae  if  he  had 
tnken  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree? — Yea;  and 
I  should  also  think  that  if  it  were  found  in  any- 
way possible.  Government  clerkships  or  appoint- 
ments of  that  kind,  mi^ht  be  given  to  men  who 
had  taken  a  degree  interior  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree. 

1639.  Would  you  give  them  on  the  principle 
that  the  men  should  be  sent  down  to  Cambridge, 
or  that  they  should  have  a  preference  in  com- 
peting for  them  in  London  ? — That  a  preference 
should  be  given  in  the  competition  for  them  ia 
London. 

1640.  In  what  way  would  you  have  that  done? 
— It  would,  I  suppose,  be  easv  to  excuse  them  a 
part  of  the  examination  that  they  now  undergo. 

164L  They  are  now  nominated,  and  they  have 
to  pass  a  preliminary  examination,  have  they 
not? — Yes;  and  I  would  excuse  them  that  pre- 
liminary examination. 

1642.  Mr.  AclandJ]  Could  you  f  ecure  that  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  would  attain  the  same 
objects  as  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  test  handwriting,  dictation,  and  elementary 
knowledge  of  geography,  English  history,  and 
subjects  of  that  kind? — It  would  test  the  know- 
ledge of  those  subjects  to  a  certain  degree,  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  formal  way  in  which  the  present 
examinations  do;  but  certainly  up  to  a  consider- 
able degree  it  would  test  such  qualifications. 

1643.  Mr.  Fawcett."]  Mr.  Hammond  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  class  of  students  who 
should  still  belong  to  a  college,  but  belong  to  it 
only  in  a  modified  sense ;  for  instance,  that  they 
should  not  be  required  to  dine  in  the  hall ;  that 
they  should  attend  the  college  lectures,  but  that 
they  should  not  be  required  to  reside  in  the 
colleges,  but  be  a  sort  of  modified  collegiate 
students,  and  that  they  should  obtain  their  de- 
grees after  a  shorter  term  of  residence  than  the 
ordinary  students;  do  you  see  any  advantages 
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or  disadvantages  connected  with  that  scheme  ? — 
I  see  two  disadvantages;  the  one  is,  that  if 
it  conferred  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the 
modified  collegiate  system  would  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  persons  for  whom  it  was  not  in- 
tended, namely,  by  the  rich,  for  the  sake  of  the 
shorter  residence.  And  I  also  think  that  it 
would  introduce  a  different  kind  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  and  that  the  Bachelors  of  Arts 
would  then  consist  of  two  different  classes;  those 
who  had  only  kept  three  terms  of  residence,  and 
tbose  who  had  kept  nine  terms. 

1644.  Mr.  Bereiford  Hope.']  In  your  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
there  is  any  demand  in  the  outside  world  for  a 
class  of  University  students  not  belonging  to 
colleges? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever 
heard  that  wish  expressed,  but  then  the  possi- 
bility is  not  generally  contemplated. 

1645.  Approaching  the  subject  as  a  new  ques- 
tion on  its  own  merits,  do  you  think  such  a  class 
would  be  popular ;  would  it  attract  the  strata  of 
society  to  the  University  which  we  do  not  find 
there  now  ? — I  think  it  might  do  so  if  the  advan- 
tages which  I  have  mentioned  were  attached 
to  it. 

1646.  It  is  a  question  of  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage; have  you  ever  contemplated  there 
being  a  scheme  of  the  colleges  developing  the  old 
idea  of  sizars,  taking  in  a  class  much  more 
cheaply,  and  giving  them,  we  will  say,  all  their 
meals  in  the  college,  and  not  merely  their  dinner, 
so  that  the  college  itself  should  contract  for  the 
students  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can 
do  for  themselves  now  ? — I  scarcely  understand 
whether  the  question  means  that  the  old  colleges 
should  attach  such  students  to  themselves,  or  t£at 
a  new  college  should  be  founded  expressly  for 
them. 

1647.  Taking  it  both  ways,  will  you  ^ve  the 
CTommittee  your  opinion  upon  it?— I  think  that 
the  benefits  of  sizarships  in  the  old  colleges  might 
be  more  widely  extended  than  they  are ;  but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  foundation  of  any  new  coDeges 
expressly  founded  for  poor  men;  I  think  that 
that  would  make  an  invidious  distinction. 

1648.  Do  you  think  that  the  old  sizarships 
might  be  made  a  living  system  again,  and  that 
the  system  of  poor  students  in  connection  with 
the  old  colleges,  and  without  invidious  distinc« 
tions,  might  be  adopted? — I  think  so,  certainly  ; 
but  of  course  it  would  require  an  adcUtional  out- 
lay of  money. 

1649.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to 
the  Missionary  College  at  Canterbury,  where, 
for  35/.  a  year,  board,  lodging,  and  tuition 
are  given  to  students? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that 
stated  in  print. 

1650.  Do  you  think  that  the  colleges  might  do 
something  of  the  same  kind  ? — I  am  not  aware 
whether  at  St  Augustine's  College  any  direct 
pecuniary  aid  is  given  to  the  students^  such  as  is 
given  to  sizars. 

1651.  There  are  scholarships,  but  that  is  the 
sum  which  it  stands  the  men  who  go  there  at 
their  own  expense? — I  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  possible. 

1652.  I  do  not  keep  you  to  that  figure,  but 
the  object  of  my  question  was  to  point  out  to  you 
a  possible  course  which  existing  colleges  might 
adopt,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  class  of  poor 
students  which  we  do  not  at  present  find  at  the 
University  ? — I  can  tell  you,  if  you  feel  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  of  sizars,  the  total  expenses 

0.130. 


of  some    sizars    whom   I  have  had  under  my  Rev. 

care,  the  first  resided  1 1  terms,  and  besides  his      i?*  Bum* 
sizarship,  he  held  a  small  exhibition  of  6/.   a 
year,  and  the  total  sum  which  he  paid  tome       ^^^^ 
during  those  11  terms  was  only  66/.  19*.  4rf.         i^7* 
The  others  are  still  lower.     The  second  has  re- 
sided nine  terms,  and  two  long  vacations,  and  the 
total  which  he  has  paid  to  me  is  84/.  13*.  6rf. 

1653.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  the  disciplinary  punishment  of  those 
external  students ;  for  instance,  a  man  in  a  col- 
lege can  bo  gated,  which  does  not  interrupt  his 
studies ;  but  what  method  of  punishment  could 
you  devise  for  those  external  students,  which 
would  not  interfere  with  their  studies  ? — I  think 
that  the  punishment  of  being  confined  to  gates 
might  be  still  more  easily  applied  to  them  than 
to  the  men  in  college. 

1654.  Do  you  think  that  the  lodging-house 
keepers  and  the  students  themselves  would  agree 
to  something  like  gating  or  imprisonment? — 
They  do  constantly  now. 

1655.  But  now  they  belong  to  the  colleges, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  non-coUegiate 
students,  the  University  would  be  the  only  au- 
thority on  whom  they  would  depend?— They  are 
now  dependent  upon  the  University  syndicate  en- 
tirelv.  The  lodging-house  keepers  are  licensed 
by  the  University. 

1 656.  Those  students,  supposing  they  belonged 
to  no  college  at  all,  must  be  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  University  authorities.  Do  you  think 
that  a  ready  and  available  machinery  could  be 
adopted  to  punish  them  without  interfering  with 
llieir  progress  in  their  studies? — Yes,  I  think 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  upon  that  point. 
Tlie  difficulty  which  I  should  fear  would  be  on 
another  point,  that  is,  of  ascertaining  that  they 
have  properly  kept  their  residence,  and  I  think 
that  that  difficulty  might  also  be  avoided. 

1657.  Do  you  think,  to  put  the  matter  roundly, 
that  considering  the  necessary  discipline  and  the 
necessary  steps  to  ascertain  their  residence,  they 
would  really  be  in  any  respect  more  free,  and 
have  more  elbow-room  llian  men  belonging  to  the 
existing  colleges?— They  would  be  slightly  so, 
no  doubt. 

1658.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  feel  the 
inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  attend  the  col- 
lege lectures,  and  having  to  depend  either  on  pro- 
fessors or  on  private  tutors  ? — I  think  that,  pro- 
bablv  in  a  short  time,  a  class  of  private  tutors 
would  spring  up  to  supply  the  demand. 

1659.  Which  would  be,  of  course,  an  extra  ex- 
pense to  them  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  they 
could  pass  their  examinations  without  some  aid  of 
that  kind. 

1660.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  lliat  the  alleged 
demand  for  an  increased  colle^te  system  all  over 
England,  and  the  dleged  fallmgoffof  the  middle 
classes,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  bv  the  great 
development  of  the  public  schools,  which  would 
come  in  to  a  certain  extent  to  fill  up  the  gap 
which  die  Universities  occupied  50  or  100  years 
ago  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  noAuy  per- 
sons are  now  satisfied  with  the  education  given 
by  the  highest  forms  of  public  schools,  who  would 
in  former  times  have  sent  their  sons  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

1661.  And  do  youths  now  ffo  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  19  or  20,  vho  would  have  gone  up  at 
17  or  18  before  ?— Yes. 

1662.  Do  you  think  that  this  institution  of  ex- 
ternal students  is  likely  to  check  that  growth? — 

m3  No, 
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^^*        No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  affect  the  public 
B^  Bum,     school  class  of  students  much. 
iTjulv  1663.  May  the  Committee  on  the  whole  con- 

1867,  sider  that  without  entertaining  any  very  strong 
feeling  upon  the  matter,  you  are  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  experiment? — No,  I  am  not  imfa- 
Yourable  to  the  experiment.  I  do  not  see  any 
insuimountable  objections  to  it,  but»  at  the  same 
time,  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  think  it  very  likely 
to  succeed. 

1 664.  It  is  not  an  heroic  remedy,  so  to  speak* 
You  do  not  think  that  it  will  produce  any  great 
or  wide  development  of  University  influence  ? — 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  I 
should  think  it  would  not. 

1665.  Still  it  is  an  experiment,  which,  during 
the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  you  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  see  tried  ?— No. 

1666.  It  would  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  internal  regulation  and  legislation  <m  the  part 
of  the  University  to  bring  it  mto  bearing,  would 
it  not?— I  think  that  at  Cambridge  the  lodging- 
house  system  might  be  easily  adapted  to  it ;  it 
would  not  require  any  elaborate  regulation. 

1667.  In  point  of  fact,  does  not  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  intended  by  this  Bill  already  exist  at 
Cambridge,  although  it  does  not  exist  at  Oxford  ? 
— Yes- 

1668.  From  a  Cambridge  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, you  think  that  it  would  be  only  a  slight 
change? — I  think  that  it  would  not  introduce 
any  very  great  changes  except  in  the  matter  of 
residence. 

1669.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  in  order 
to  avoid  invidious  distinction,  you  would  give 
this  degree  of  associate  of  arts,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  to  all  men  who  passed  with  credit  the 
sixth  term  examination  ? — Yes ;  and  who  had  also 
kept  three  terms  by  residence. 

1670.  Beserving  the  option  to  tlie  external 
students  to  go  in  afterwards  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  either  with  or  without  honours? — 
Yes. 

1671.  And  of  course  opening  the  University 
and  college  scholarships,  and  every  distinction,  for 
either  of  them  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  more 
able  of  them  would  be  at  once  drafted  off  into 
colleges  by  means  of  scholarships. 

1672.  xou  would  be  indisposed,  would  you 
not,  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
offered  here  by  a  witness  from  Oxford,  namely, 
requiring  the  residence  of  those  external  students 
for  the  last  three  terms  of  their  curriculum  only, 
and  then  giving  them  a  degree  ? — Yes,  I  should 
be  indisposed  to  do  that. 

1673.  Mr.  Acland.!  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  vou  are  very  much  opposed  to  any  plan  which 
should  enable  men  to  study,  for  instance,  their 
classics  and  mathematics  before  they  resided  at 
the  University,  with  a  view  to  following  up  the 
professorial  lectures  during  a  shorter  term  of 
residence  ? — Yes ;  I  am  opposed  to  any  scheme 
which  wotdd  f^ve  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for 
a  shorter  period  of  residence  than  at  present, 
because  I  consider  the  residence  an  important 
part  of  the  degree.  I  think  that  the  educational 
value  of  the  residence  is  represented  by  the 
degree. 

1674.  Do  you  think  that  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  the  present  length  of  residence  P — 
Yes,  certainly,  I  am  of  that  opinion.  The  pre- 
sent length  of  residence  is  not  great  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  it  is  only  two  years  and  eight  months^ 

1676.  What  are  the  advantages  which   you 


think  those  poorer  students,  whom  I  understand 
you  to  wish  to  benefit  bv  our  great  foundations, 
and  endowments  in  the  Universities  would 
gain  from  this  lower  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
which,  according  to  your  plan,  would  be  conferred 
after  the  shorter  period  of  residence? — They 
would  be  able  to  compete  for  the  college  schdar- 
ships,  and  if  they  found  themselves  incapable  of 
gaining  any  help  in  that  way  in  their  future 
career,  thev  could  leave  the  University. 

1676.  How  much  better  would  they  be  when 
they  left,  that  is  to  say,  what  advantage  intel- 
lectual, moral,  or  social,  do  you  contemplate  they 
would  have  gained? — They  would  have  gained 
in  a  diminished  degree  all  the  advantages  which  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  present  gains  during  his  three 
years'  residence. 

1677.  Do  you  think  that  a  degree  so  conferred 
would  be  much  sought  after  or  desired  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  unless  certain 
inducements  were  offered. 

1678.  Do  you  contemplate  such  a  degree  being 
made  a  passport  to  institutions  connected  wiu 
education  in  any  revision  of  the  endowed 
grammar  schools,  or  any  object  of  that  kind  ?^I 
think  that,  undoubtedly,  it  would  be  a  passport  in 
many  of  those  cases  to  masterships  in  schools 
where  lower  masters  are  required ;  in  ccnnmercial 
schools,  for  instance. 

1679.  Are  you  yourself  satisfied  that  the  pre- 
sent great  endowments  of  Universities  and  the 
colleges  are  fulfilling  to  the  nation  all  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them  by  the  present 
limited  number  of  students,  or  that  the  nation 
will  long  be  of  that  opinion  ?— I  think  that  they 
are  not  producing  the  effect  which  they  might  lie 
expectea  to  produce. 

1680.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any 
means  by  which  they  may  be  made  more  gene* 
rally  useful  other  than  that  which  you  have  sug^ 
jested,  which  I  understand  resolves  itself  timpj 
into  allowing  a  certain  number  of  men  to  come 
up  and  live  as  members  of  the  University  out  of 
college,  and  get  a  lower  degree  than  that  which  is 
now  given,  and  the  value  of  which  has  yet  to  be 
tested? — ^I  cannot  suggest  any  other  except  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  educational  system  of 
Qie  Universities. 

1681.  In  what  direction  do  you  think  that  that 
improvement  might  take  place ;  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  in  England,  by  any  conceivable  change  of 
the  system,  to  bring  up  a  large  number  of  the 
medical  and  legal  professions  to  prepare  tiiem- 
selves  for  their  future  career  in  life  oy  Umversity 
residence? — Bv  shortening  tlie  period  of  residence 
I  think  it  would  be  possible. 

1682.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  hinder- 
ance,  as  now,  that  so  much  of  a  man's  time  is  taken 
up  on  a  comparatively  narrow  course  of  education, 
wnich,  whether  it  may  be  the  best  or  not,  is  not 
the  question,  but  which,  in  fact,  does  repel  per- 
sons who  want  to  get  sooner  into  the  busmess  of 
life  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  much  the  case, 
and  it  is  with  that  view  that  the  ordinarv  course 
c{  study  at  Cambridge  has  been  very  much  altered 
within  the  last  three  years,  devoting  the  last  year 
to  a  special  study,  so  that  a  student  who  is  going 
into  the  medical  or  legal  profession  can  devote  Ae 
whole  of  this  last  yetu^s  residence  to  that  spedal 
subject. 

1683.  Do  you  see  any  great  objection  to  the 
plan  which  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee 
of  giving  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  classical 
and  mathematical  attainments  in  the  middle  oi  a 
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man's  residence,  according  to  its  present  usual 
length,  and  givinff  a  superior  examination  which 
^ould  carry  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  it 
consequent  on  more  detailed  and  perhaps  quasi 
professional  knowledge?— I  think  it  woula  be 
exactly  the  same  as  the  scheme  which  I  have  my- 
self indicated,  only  putting  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  place  of  the  Bacnelor  of  Arts,  and  the 
Bcu^elor  of  Arts  in  place  of  the  new  degree. 

1684.  Do  you  see  any  very  creat  objection  to 
that? — No,  I  see  no  great  objection  t*:)  that, 
liecause  the  Master  of  Arts  decree  now  is,  prac- 
ticdly,  merely  a  matter  of  paymg  the  fees. 

1685.  Have  you  considered  what  kind  of 
Btudies  over  and  above  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics might  be  more  systematically  taught  in 
the  Universities  than  at  present,  the  case,  as  I 
understand  it,  being,  especially  in  Cambridge, 
that  those  extra  modem  subjects  are  really  hardly 

Jet  made  a  part  of  the  earnest  work  of  the  place, 
ut  are  rather  looked  upon  as  luxuries  and  super- 
fluities ?— I  think  that  our  new  system  will  tend 
to  draw  men's  attention  to  the  subjects  which  you 
allude  to,  which  I  suppose  are  the  natural  and 
moral  sciences  chiefly. 

1686.  Will  you  specify  the  subjects  which  you 
think  might  be  treated  with  complete  and  thorough 
earnestness,  as  a  part  of  the  real  hard  work  of  the 
place  over  and  above  classics  and  mathematics  ? 
— I  think  that  natural  and  moral  science  might 
be  so  treated ;  but  only  after  a  preparatory  course 
of  classics  and  mathematics. 

1687.  Is  it  at  all  the  practice  in  Cambridge 
now  to  give  fellowships  for  attainments  in  those 
subjects  which  you  call  natural  and  moral  science  ? 
—A  few  fellowships  have  been  given  away  to 
those  subjects. 

1688.  Those  subjects  enter  largely  into  the 
Trinity  College  examinations,  or  some  of  them, 
do  they  not? — No ;  we  have  no  examinations  in 
xiatural  science  in  the  college. 

1689.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  natural  and 
moral  sciences  enter  largely  into  the  fellowship 
examinations? — Yes,  the  moral  sdences  enter 
largely  into  the  fellowship  examinations. 

1690.  Are  there  any  fellowships  given,  as  far 
as  yon  know,  either  in  Trinity  College  or  in  any 
other  college  in  the  University,  to  excellence 
•either  in  me  natural  or  in  the  moral  sciences, 
una^ccompanied  by  high  classical  or  mathematical 
attainments  ? — I  know  of  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  fellowships  have  been  given  away  in  the 
way  you  describe,  but  never  without  a  certain 
amoimt  of  attainment  in  mathematics  or  classics. 

1691.  Mr.  PollardrUrqukart.']  In  the  estimate 
which  you  gave  just  now  of  the  tutor's  bills  of 
some  young  men,  you  mentioned  8Z.  per  term  as 
•the  sum  paid  for  a  private  tutor;  would  that  be 
sufficient  for  a  young  man  if  he  was  reading  with 
a  private  tutor  who  would  bring  him  to  the  highest 
honours? — Yes;  8/.  is  the  re^ar  charge,  and  it 
is  a  uniform  charee  throughout  the  University. 

1692.  Has  he  flie  benefit  of  tuition  every  day 
for  that? — Every  other  day. 

1693.^  Would  a  person  who  is  ambitious  of  the 
very  highest  honours,  trying  say  for  a  senior 
wrangler's  degree,  be  content  with  a  private  tutor 
every  other  day? — Yes;  the  custom  in  that 
matter  has  entirely  changed  of  late  years^  and 
now  students  only  go  to  their  private  tutor  every 
other  day  instead  of  every  day. 

1694.  Would  a  person  who  was  reading  for 
senior  wran^er,  with  Mr.  Bouth  for  instance, 
be  content  with  going  to  him  every  other  day  ? — 
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Yes,  he  would  go  to  him  every  other  day;  he         Rev. 
would,  perhaps,  be  in  his  rooms  two  or  three     JR.  Bum. 

times  a  week  for  tie  purpose  of  writing  out 

papers  or  doing  work  of  that  kind,  but  the  pri-      ^^  J^^^ 
vate  tutor  would  only  devote  three  hours  a  week        *®"7» 
to  his  individual  instruction. 

1695.  And  would  even  that  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  get  the  highest  honours  ? — Yes. 

1696.  Are  the  higher  class  students  who  are 
ambitious  of  the  highest  mathematical  honours, 
more  dependent  upon  college  lectures  or  upon 
private  tutors  during  their  last  year  ?— In  the 
ease  of  those  who  are  reading  for  mathematical 
lionours  they  are  dependent  fdmost  entirely  upon 
private  tutors,  but  in  the  case  of  classical  students 
it  is  quite  otherwise  ;  the  college  lectures  are 
very  numerously  attended. 

1697.  Might  not  a  person  who  did  not  belong 
to  any  particular  college,  but  who  was  reading 
with  one  of  the  most  eminent  private  tutors  for  a 
high  wrangler's  degree,  dispense  with  the  col- 
lege lectures  altogether,  without  much  loss?^ 
So  far  as  his  passmg  in  the  examination  is  con<- 
cerned  he  might  do  so,  but  he  would  doubtless 
lose  a  good  deal  in  not  being  instructed  in  so 
liberal  and  wide  a  manner  as  would  be  the  case 
if  he  availed  himself  of  the  collie  lectures. 

1698.  But  might  he  not  take  the  very  highest 
honours  if  he  was  reading  with  one  of  the  best 
private  tutors,  without  gomg  to  college  lectures  at 
all  ? — Certainlv  he  might. 

1699.  You  have  known  of  such  an  instance, 
have  you  not,  even  in  recent  days  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  college  lectures  are  neglected  by 
even  the  highest  men  in  mathematics;  on  llie 
contrary,  they  avail  themselves  of  them  a  good 
deal,  but  stul  they  misht  do  without  them. 
Their  reading  is  widened,  I  think,  and  improved 
by  college  lectures  consideirably,  but  as  far  as  the 
examination  itself  is  concerned^  I  think  they 
might  do  without  them. 

1700.  Nevertheless  one  of  those  out-college 
members  of  the  University  living  in  lodgings 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
private  tutors  might,  in  your  opinion,  run  a  very 
good  race  for  tie  very  highest  mathematioai 
honours  with  a  person  who  belonged  to  the  first 
college  in  the  University?  —  Yes,  he  might, 
certamly. 

1701.  If  he  could  pass  in  the  highest  honours 
with  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
one  of  those  private  tutors  and  just  the  bare 
necessaries  of  living  besides  his  lodgings,  he 
would  have  almost  the  same  advantages  of  a 
Universitv  career,  would  he  not  ? — So  far  as  his 
place  in  the  final  examination  is  concerned,  he 
certainly  would  have  nearly  the  same  advantages, 
but  as  far  as  his  education  is  concerned,  taking 
his  education  as  a  whole,  he  would  not  by  any 
means  have  the  same  advantages. 

1702.  Mr.  Acland.^  Will  you  state  in  what 
respect  a  young  man  living  in  the  midst  of 
society  at  Cambridge  would  fall  short  of  getting 
the  benefits  of  University  education  by  3ie  fact 
of  his  not  belonging  to  a  college  ? — He  would 
necessarily  be  excluded  from  the  common  life  of 
the  college  by  not  going  to  lectures  or  the 
common  meals. 

1703.  Mx.  Pollard-Urquhart.']  Nevertheless  he 
would  have  many  advantages  through  living  in  a 
literary  and  scientific  atmosphere,  would  he  not? 
— He  would  live  in  a  literary  and  scientific  atmo- 
sphere, but  he  would  be  excluded  from,  a  good 
deal  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

M  4  1704.  In 
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1704.  In  going  to  one  of  those  eminent  private 
tutors^  he  would  meet,  would  he  not,  a  great  many 
of  the  best  men  of  the  time  and  the  best  men  of 
that  year  ? — Yes,  he  undoubtedly  would. 

1705.  Some  of  those  first-rate  private  tutors 
form  classes,  do  they  not,  of  eight  or  ten  of  the 
best  men,  and  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
reading  with  them  ? — Yes. 

1706-10.  A  person  living  in  lodgings,  not 
belonging  to  any  college  and  not  having  the 
benefit  of  the  college  lectures  or  of  common  life 
in  college,  would,  nevertheless,  meet  a  great 
many  men  of  talent  and  attainments  at  such  a 
private  tutor's  classes,  would  he  not? — He  would 
undoubtedly  gain  some  social  advantages  from 
that,  but  of  course  the  intercourse  between  men 
in  their  private  tutor's  rooms  must  necessarily  be 
very  small. 

1711.  Mr.  PoUard'Urquhart.']  Nevertheless, 
would  it  not  be  desirable  to  open  those  advan- 
tages, such  as  they  are,  of  meeting  in  a  private 
tutor^s  rooms,  to  people  who  perhaps  do  not  come 
to  the  University  to  enjoy  the  social  advantages 
which  they  would  obtain  by  belonging  to  a 
college  ? — ^1  es,  I  think  it  would,  certainly. 

1712.  Therefore,  would  not  great  good  be 
conferred  upon  the  public  at  large  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  proposed  in  the  Bill  ? — Yes, 
but  I  should  like  to  add  that  a  student  such  as 
you  are  speaking  of,  namely,  a  man  who  is  going 
to  take  the  highest  honours,  would  necessarily  be 
drafted  off  into  the  college  before  he  had  been 
resident  for  anjr  length  of  time,  because  he  would 
be  sure  to  gam  a  scholarship  in  one  of  the  col- 
leges, and  therefore  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
of  those  non-collegiate  students  should  remain 
non-coUegiate  if  they  are  men  of  ability. 

1713.  Might  not  they  come  up  as  non-colle- 
giate students,  and  then  the  test  of  the  private 
tutor  and  other  things  might  soon  make  them 
find  out  what  they  might  expect  In  the  way  of 
honours,  and  induce  them  to  try  for  a  scholar- 
ship at  a  later  period  of  their  residence  ? — Yes ; 
that  js  exactly  what  I  should  wish  to  see  done. 

1714.  Chairman.l  The  Bill  gives  the  power, 
does  it  not,  to  a  student  who  comes  in  under  its 
provisions,  of  joining  himself  to  a  college  if  he 
thinks  proper? — I  think  that  all  the  more  able 
of  them  would  at  once  join  the  colleges,  because 
they  would  be  elected  to  scholarships. 

1715.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  Bill  in  ques- 
tion gives  them  the  power  of  joining  a  college  after- 
wards ? — ^Yes,  and  the  college  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  receive  them. 

1716.  At  present  a  man  cannot  join  himself  to 
a  college  at  the  University  unless  he  joins  that 
college  ab  initio,  at  the  time  of  matriculation ; 
whereas,  by  the  Bill  he  might  join  a  college  after 
he  had  been  at  the  University  for  some  time,  if 
the  college  consented,  and  you  say  that  the 
college  would  be  glad  that  he  should  do  so  ? — Yes. 

^  1717.  Mr.  FoUard-Urquhartli  With  regard  to 
discipline,  vou  know  the  habits  of  an  under- 
graduate if  he  is  living  in  lodgings  better  than 
you  know  his  habits  if  he  is  living  in  college,  do 
vou  not? — No,  I  should  not  think  that  I  know 
bis  habits  better  when  he  is  living  in  lodgings. 

1718.  If  he  is  living  in  lodgings  he  is  reported, 
is  he  not,  if  he  is  not  in  before  10  o'clock  every 
night  ?  —  As  far  as  hours  are  concerned,  you 
certainly  do  know  his  habits  better. 

1719.  Is  it  not  a  very  great  part  of  a  man's 
habits  if  he  is  in  his  room  at  10  every  night  ? — 
Yes. 


1720.  Whereas,  a  man  might  reside  at  Trinity 
College  now,  and  be  at  a  supper  party  till 
three  o'clock  every  morning,  and  the  tutor  would 
know  nothing  of  it? — Yes,  that  is  very  true. 

1721.  He  could  not  do  so  if  he  was  living  in  a 
lodging,  could  he? — No. 

1722.  Therefore,  you  would  know  whether 
those  men  who  were  living  in  lodgings  were, 
generally  speaking,  leading  steadv  regiuar  lives, 
even  better  than  if  they  were  living  in  college? 
— You  have  not  the  same  command  over  them 
during  the  day  that  you  have  if  they  are  living 
in  the  college. 

1723.  But  more  irregularities  take  place  during 
the  night  than  during  the  day,  do  they  not  ? — 
Probably  that  is  so. 

1724.  Do  not  vou  think  that  if  the  plan  pror 
posed  in  the  Bill  were  carried  out,  Cambridge 
would  be  more  likely  to  attract  a  greater  number 
of  the  middle  daBses,  who,  at  school,  have  shown 
certain  talent  in  mathematics,  and  even  more  so 
than  Oxford? — I  think  that  the  University  is 
already  beginning  to  attract  a  larger  number 
from  the  various  schools  in  the  country,  and  by 
some  such  enactment  as  is  intended  in  the  Bill, 
supposing  that  further  inducements  were  offered,  I 
think  that  number  might  posmbly  be  very  largely 
increased. 

1725.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  very  high 
honours  which  are  assigned  to  mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  great  importance  which  is 
assigned  to  the  success  in  matnematical  studi^ 
are  more  likely  to  make  it  the  great  resort  of  the 
middle  classes  than,  perhaps,  Oxford  would  be  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  that  you  certainly  find  tha,t  the 
students  who  are  derived  from  the  poorer  classes 
are  chiefly  mathematical  students. 

1726.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  would  be  a 
very  great  social  advantage  in  bringing  together 

Sromising  youths  from  the  middle  classes  in 
ifferent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  even 
though  they  did  not  have  all  the  social  advan- 
tages which  they  would  have  if  they  did  belong 
to  a  college  ? — ^x  es,  I  think  it  would  undoubtCNlly 
be  so. 

1727.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  a  great 
social  advantage  in  bringing  young  men  01  any 
class  together  from  different  parts  of  tiie  Unit^ 
Kingdom  for  the  sake  of  literary  and  scientific 
competition  for  two  or  three  years  ? — I  think  if 
they  would  come,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  receive  them. 

1728.  Do  not  you  tnmkthat  a  proposition  analo- 
gous to  that  contained  in  the  Bill  would  be  a 
great  inducement  to  them  to  come  ? — ^I  think  not, 
unless  further  inducements  were  held  out, 

1729.  ChairmanJ]  By  further  inducements,  do 
you  mean  opening  the  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships?— I  mean  opening  the  scholarships;  and 
also  giving  them  an  inferior  degree,  and  en- 
couraging that  inferior  degree  by  inducing  the 
liberal  professions  to  give  certain  privileges  to  it. 

1730.  Sir  William  Heath€ote.'\  Yon  stated,  did 
you  not,  that  the  first  examination  at  Cambridge 
takes  place  in  the  4th  term ;  the  second  in  the 
6th,  and  the  third  in  the  9th  ?— Yes. 

1731.  If  I  understood  you  rightly,  you  in- 
tended to  give  that  scholarship  in  arts,  or  what- 
ever the  name  of  the  new  degree  might  be,  as  a 
degree  to  examination  in  the  6th  term  ? — Yes. 

1732.  But  you  also  said  something,  did  you 
not,  about  a  residence  of  only  three  terms  for 
such  a  person  ? — ^Yes ;  I  did  say  so,  but  I  ought 
perhaps  to  have  explained  that  point  further. 

What 
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What  I  intended  to  add  was  this,  that  I  should  ^iv6 
a  student  the  option  of  passing  the  first  examina- 
tion when  he  first  came  up,  and  then  allow  him 
after  a  residence  of  a  year  to  pass  a  second  ex- 
amination, and  then  confer  a  de^ee  upon  him* 

1733.  Mr.  FawcettJ]  I  find  that  I  misrepre- 
sented rery  unconsciously  Mr.  Hammond's  views; 
what  he  proposed  was  not  that  there  should 
be  unattached  collegiate  students,  but  that  the 
students  should  be  allowed  to  come  up  and  com- 
pete for  either  of  the  examinations  and  get  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  upon  residing  12  months 
in  college,  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  now  ;  have 
you  ever  thought  of  that  scheme  ? — Yes. 

1734.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ? — I  perfectly 
understood  your  prcTious  Question,  and  I  have 
only  to  repeat  what  I  said  then,  that  I  think  there 
would  be  two  disadvantages  attached  to  it.  One 
is  that  it  would  lower  the  standard  of  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree,  and  the  other  is  that  manv 
students  would  take  advantage  of  it  for  whom  it 
was  not  intended 

1735.  Therefore,  in  some  respects,  Mr.  Ham* 
mood's  scheme  is  an  extension  of  yours,  inasmuch 
as  you  would  allow  a  man  directly  he  came  up 
wimout  any  residence  at  all,  to  go  in  for  the 
Little  Go ;  whereas,  Mr.  Hammond  would  allow 
a  man  if  he  liked  to  go  in  for  the  Little  Go  in  the 
second  examination,  and  then  by  residing  the  last 
year,  as  he  does  now,  attached  to  a  college,  to  be 
allowed  to  go  in  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree ? — ^Yes. 

1736.  And  your  objection  is,  that  that  would 
lower  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  that  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  ought  not  to  be  simply 
an  educational  test,  but  also  to  be  a  mark  of  so 
much  residence  ? — Yes,  certainly, 

1737.  Sir  William  Heathcote.]  You  would  de- 
sire, then,  to  give  the  new  decree ;  call  it  Scholar 
m  Arts,  or  whatever  you  will,  in  what  might  be 
the  third  term  of  residence  ? — Yes,  in  the  third 
term  of  residence. 

1738.  He  would  be  examined,  would  he  not,  in 
the  first  term  instead  of  the  fourth,  for  his  first 
examination  ? — Yes,  if  he  was  prepared. 

1739.  You,  state,  do  you  not,  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  great  pressure  at  present 
of  people  from  without,  to  come  in  under  such  an 
arrangement? — So  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  do  not 
think  there  is. 

1740.  But  you  think  it  might  be  stimulated  by 
bounties  to  be  given  by  the  profession  or  by  the 
Government  ? — Yes. 

1741.  If  I  understand  you  rightly  you  desire 
to  have  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  acquired  bv 
all  students  on  precisely  the  same  terms,  as  to  resi- 
dence and  examination  ? — Yes. 

1742.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  must  choose  be- 
tween one  of  two  thmgs,  either  reducing  the  value 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  to  everybody,  by 
reducing  the  stringency  of  its  conditions,  or  giving 
a  false  impression  of  it,  if  you  allow  some  people 
|to  take  it  under  one  form  and  some  under  another, 
I  if  you  alter  it  at  all  in  the  manner  suggested  ? — 
Yes. 

I  1743.  Therefore  I  understand  it  to  be  your 
opinion,  that  it  would  alter  the  value  of  the  de- 
gree, and  that  to  give  it  the  same  name  would 
convey  a  false  impression  ? — Yes. 

1744.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  so  important 
to  get  persons  up  to  the  University  who  do  not 
ippear  to  press  for  it,  now  that  it  is  desirable  that 
tae  bounties  which  you  have  indicated  should  be 
Bought  from  the  professions  or  the  Gt>vemment 
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able  men  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the         

University  should  seek  to   collect  all  the  able       ^^q^**'^ 

iroung  men  in  the  country  in  order  that  the  fel-        1807. 
owships  may  be  properly  filled  up ;  I  think  that, 
in  some  cases,  at  present  the  fellowships  are  filled 
up  by  persons  of  lower  acquirements  than  perhaps 
they  ought  to  be  filled  by. 

1745.  I  am  speaking  of  persons  who  by  the 
hypothesis  woula  not  remain  for  the  fellowship, 
but  would  go  off  with  a  lower  degree,  and  who, 
if  I  understood  you  rightly,  you  thought  would 
not  come  to  the  University  unless  their  coming 
there  is  stimulated  by  factitious  bounties? — One 
of  my  objects  in  bringing  them  to  the  University 
would  be  to  select  from  them  the  ablest  amongst 
them. 

1746.  You  have  stated  that  the  habits  of  the 
undergraduates  in  lodgings  were  known,  as  far 
their  hours  were  concerned,  to  the  authorities ; 
those  authorities,  I  presume,  arc  their  tutors 
chiefly? — The  authorities  are  the  dean  of  the 
college,  and  also  the  tutor.  An  account  is  sent 
every  morning  to  the  dean  and  to  the  tutor  of 
the  hours  at  which  the  student  has  entered  his 
lodgings,  if  that  hour  is  after  12  o'clock. 

1747.  And  both  those  gentlemen  are  respon- 
sible, are  they  not,  for  looking  after  the  conduct 
not  only  of  the  lodging-house  keepers,  but  of 
their  own  pupils ? — xes. 

1 748.  If  a  great  number  of  the  lodging-houses 
were  only  under  the  University  syndicate,  who 
would  be  the  officer  who  would  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  young  men  living  in  them? — 
In  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a 
new  officer  to  have  charge  of  that  part  of  the 
discipline. 

1749.  Do  you  mean  a  large  number,  or  a 
single  man  ? — One  or  two  might  be  appointed. 

1750.  You  proposed  that  there  should  be  some 
one  in  the  nature  of  a  tutor  to  be  furnished  by  the 
University  for  those  undergraduates  ? — Yes. 

1751.  You  would  not  contemplate  their  being 
left  merely  to  their  own  government? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

1752.  You  speak  witli  considerable  satisfaction 
of  the  discipline  as  kept  up  by  the  lodging-house 
keeper,  is  there,  in  fact,  no  collusion  by  which  a 
lodging-house  keeper  will  report  a  young  man  if 
he  knows  that  one  of  the  authorities  has  already 
seen  him  out,  and  will  not  report  him  if  he  does 
not,  by  an  understanding  between  him  and  the 
undergraduate,  know  that  he  has  been  seen  ? — 
That  no  doubt  does  take  place  sometimes,  but  I 
think  not  very  frequently.  Great  exaggera- 
tions are  made  upon  that  subject.  I  do  not 
tliink  that  lodging-house  keepers  will  risk  losing 
their  licence  by  transgressing  any  of  the  rules 
habitually  or  constantly. 

1753.  You  stated  that  the  average  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  students  in  college  was  125/.  a 
year;  was  that  the  average  of  one  class  of  students 
only,  or  of  all? — Of  the  pensioners  only;  the 
average  is  taken  from  140  pensioners. 

1754.  Mr.  Acland.'l  1  understand  you  to  be 
not  unfavourable  to  the  experiment  of  introducing 
extra  collegiate  members  of  the  University ;  wiu 
you  point  out  to  the  Committee  how  you  think 
that  education  should  be  provided  for,  both  as  to 
the  persons  by  whom  it  is  to  be  conducted,  the 
source  from  which  it  is  to  be  paid,  how  far  you 
think  the  Universitv  ought  to  give  gratuitous 
education,  and  how  lar  you  think  the  young  men 
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should  pay  fees  ? — I  think  that  such  men  might 
be  allowed^  as  of  course  they  would,  to  attend  the 
professor's  lectures,  but  that  they  would  not 
largely  avidl  themselves  of  this  privilege;  and 
further,  1  think  that  they  might  be  allowed,  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee,  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  college  tutors,  which  would  be  very  possible. 

1755.  You  stated,  did  jou  not,  that  the  col- 
legiate system  of  the  University  might  be  made 
indirectly  to  assist  in  the  education  of  extra 
collegiate  students? — Yes;  I  do  not  see  any  very 
great  difficulty  in  that 

1756.  You  do  not  contemplate  those  young 
men  entirely  depending  upon  private  tutors,  do 
you? — I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable  that 
they  should. 

1757.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  system  of 
private  tuition  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  Cambridge, 
that  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  supersede 
it  by  more  general  training  ?-*The  system  of 
private  tuition  at  Cambridge,  so  far  as  the  men 
who  are  reading  for  honours  is  concerned,  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  placing  of  the  names  in 
the  classes  in  order  of  merit,  so  that  if  a  man 
thinks  that  he  can  gain  one  or  two  places  in  the 
tripos  by  having  a  private  tutor,  it  is  quite  worth 
his  while  to  have  a  private  tutor.  If  the  names 
were  aiTan^ed  alphabetically,  the  amount  of 
private  tuition  would  at  once  be  considerably 
diminished. 

1758.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present 
system  is  the  best,  and  one  which  you  would  wish 
to  see  unaltered,  or  would  you  like  to  see  any 
change  made  in  it? — I  should  like  to  see  some 
modification  made  in  the  present  system,  and 
some  system  adopted  either  of  bracketing  more 
largely,  or  of  placing  the  men  in  smaller  classes, 
instead  of  the  present  system  of  arranging  them 
exactly  in  order  of  merit. 

1759.  If  I  understand  your  plan  rightly,  you 
would  allow  the  first  three  terms  to  be  without 
residence,  the  education  being  provided  outside 
the  University;  then  you  would  require  three 
terms  of  residence,  which  might  be  followed  by  a 
lower  degree,  and  then  by  a  Bachelor  of  -Ajrts 
degree  ? — Yes ;  but  I  would  not  confer  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  without  nine  terms  resi- 
dence. 

1760.  Supposing  that  the  students  who  come 
to  the  University  were  more  anxious  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  of  physical  science  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  for  instance,  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  need  for  private  tuition  would  apply  less  to 
those  natural  studies  than  it  does  now  to  the 
competition  for  the  tripos,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  supply  the  education  of 
tiioee  young  men  by  the  professional  staff,  and  by 
sub'professors  ? — The  names  in  the  natural  sci-* 
ence  tripos  are  arranged  upon  the  same  principle 
as  in  the  other  triposes,  and  therefore  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  natural  science  students  as 
to  the  others. 

1761.  Should  you  see  any  great  objecticm  to 
encouraging,  with  all  the  influences  which  the 
Universitjr  might  bring  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion, the  mtroduction  of  a  class  of  students  who 
will  complete  their  classical  and  mathematical 
training  at  the  end  of  their  sixth  term,  and  then 
devote  themselves  to  the  natural  sciences,  with  a 
view  to  the  medical  profession?— No;  indeed  that 
18  actually  the  case  now  at  Cambridge,  that  a 
man  can  devote  his  first  six  terms  to  classics  and 
Buathematics,  and  then  the  remaining  three  terms 
of  his  course  to  natural  science  exclusively. 


1762.  Then  the  chief  difference  between  your 
plan  and  the  other  would  be  that  you  would 
exempt  a  man  from  his  first  three  terms  of  resi- 
dence ;  that  you  would  certify  by  a  formal  degree 
the  completion  of  his  general  studies  at  the  end 
of  his  sixth  term  after  matricidation,  and  that  other 
things  would  go  on  as  at  present? — Yes. 

1763.  Mr.  Fawcett]  Then  you  would  allow, 
would  you  not,  those  non-coU^ate  stadenta, 
after  they  had  got  the  degree  of  l^holar  of  Arts, 
supposing  they  obtained  a  scholarship,  to  go  into 
a  college  and  complete  their  residence,  and  get  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  ?- — Yea. 

1764.  Then  in  that  case  it  rather  destroys  the 
advantage  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  accord* 
ing  to  your  theory,  for  then  they  would  get  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  six  terms  instead 
of  nine  ? — No ;  I  would  make  them  keep  their 
nine  terms. 

\    1765.  You  would  not  make  them  keep  thrir 
nine  terms  by  residing  three  terms  after  they  had 

fot  their  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  would  you  ?— 
To,  I  would  not  allow  them  to  go  into  the  exa^ 
mination  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  until 
they  were  in  their  ninth  term  of  residence. 

1766.  tir.  Acland.'\  Will  you  explain  why  you 
would  do  that? — Because  I  consider  that  resi- 
dence is  an  important  part  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  course. 

1767.  Is  the  difference  between  the  six  terms 
and  the  nine  terms  an  important  point? — Yea, 
the  difference  between  the  nine  terms  and  any 
lower  number  is  important. 

1768.  There  is  one  subject  on  which  you  have 
not  been  asked  any  questions :  you  have,  per- 
haps, heard  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  at  Oxlord, 
has  proposed  that  there  should  be  affiliated  col- 
leges in  the  lar^e  centres  of  population,  such  as 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  being  a  recognised 
part  of  the  University  system,  and  that  men 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  classical  and 
mathematical  studies  in  those  colleges,  and  then 
come  up  to  the  University  to  pass  what  would  be 
the  Scholar  of  Arts  examination,  and  dien  attend 
the  lectures  of  professors  which  it  is  presumed 
thev  could  not  get  in  the  provinces;  are  yoa 
entirely  opposed  to  that  view  ? — I  have  not  nad 
any  great  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
that  subject,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  centralise  Univeratjr 
education  in  the  country  so  much,  and  that  Man- 
chester and  other  large  towns  might  have  their 
own  Universities. 

1769.  With  the  ver^  large  endowments  which 
the  two  older  Universities  have  now,  do  you  not 
think  it  very  important  to  push  the  influence  of 
those  Universities  to  the  circumference  if  we  can* 
not  bring  the  circumference  up  to  the  centre  ?— 
I  think  it  is  entirely  desirable  that  that  influence 
ghould  be  pushed  as  far  as  possible. 

1770.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  attract  hardworking  men  who  are  going  into 
business  in  our  great  towns  to  the  present  on- 
diminished  perioa  of  residence  in  the  University 
by  any  arrangements  that  you  can  possibly  make 
for  scholarships  and  fellow  Alps? — No,  I  think 
not,  with  the  present  undiminished  term  of  re- 
sidence in  the  University. 

1771.  Chairman.']  You  would  contemplate  that 
certain  students  may  take  what  ycni  call  a  minor 
degree ;  what  professions  in  Ihe  country  do  you 
think  would  be  likely  to  come  and  take  those 
minor  degrees  ? — I  think  that  the  under  masters 
in  commercial  schools  would  very  probably  avail 
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themselvee  of  it,  and  that  the  heads  of  oommercial 
schoob  and  middle  class  schools  would  be  glad  to 
have  such  perBons  as  their  assistants. 

1Y72-4.  Do  you  think  that  young  men  about 
to  become  attorneys  and  other  professional  men, 
or  merchants'  clerks,  or  manufacturers  would  be 
likely  to  come  up  ? — I  think  attorneys  and  other 
professional  men  would  be  not  unlikely  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

1774*  l^v.  Pollard'Urquhart']  You  stated  just 
now  that  you  thought  that  the  college  tutors 
might  open  their  lectures  to  non-colle^iate  stu- 
dents upon  the  payment  of  u  certain  lee.  Are 
you  aware  that  that  was  done  by  the  late  Dean 
of  Ely,  Dean  Peacock,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
both  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  also  a  college 
tutor  of  Trinity  P — I  was  not  aware  of  that 

1775.  And  are  you  not  aware  that  they  were 
numerously  attended  and  appeared  to  answer 
well  ?-^I  was  not  aware  of  that  at  all. 

1776.  If  the  men  were  arranged  in  the  mathe- 
i]iati(»l  tripos  alphabetioally,  instead  of  in  order 
of  merits  as  they  now  are,  would  not  that  v^ry 
TowAi  <^^ifit«li  the  inducement  of  over  cramming, 
•mhixki  is  rather  compUtined  oi  at  Cambridge  now  ? 


— Yes,  it  would.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  arrange  the  whole  of  the  classes  as  they 
now  stand  in  alphabetical  order. 

1777.  If  the  standard  itself  were  much  higher 
for  wranglers,  would  not  the  classes  be  one-half 
the  number  that  they  are  now? — The  classes 
would  be  very  much  diminished  in  number. 

1778.  Do  you  not  think  on  the  whole  that  if 
that  system  was  adopted  it  would  rather  improve 
the  style  of  the  mathematical  books  published  at 
Cambridge,  seeing  that  they  are  published 
rather  in  a  succinct  form,  so  as  to  be  got  by  rote 
and  given  out  rapidly  ?— I  think  it  might  have 
some  effect  upon  the  way  in  which  books  are 
composed  certainly,  but  the  chief  effect  which  it 
would  have  would  be  in  diminishing  private 
tuition. 

1779.  Should  you  think  on  the  whole  that  that 
would  be  a  desirable  object  as  matters  stand 
now? — Yes,  certainly, 

1780.  And  professors  might  partially  supply 
the  place  of  private  tutors,  might  they  not? — l 
do  not  think  that  that  would  be  likely  to  be  the 
case ;  I  do  not  think  that  professors  would  be 
likely  to  supply  the  place  oi  private  tutors  even 
after  that  change  was  introduced. 
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James  L.  Hammofd,  Esquire,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 


1781.  CTlatrman.]  In  your  former  eridence  you 
put  the  alternative  of  allowing  a  modified  college 
membership,  or  of  throwing  open  the  scholar- 
ehips  and  fellowships  to  all  members  of  the  Uni* 
Tersity  ;  to  which  of  those  alternatives  do  you 
ffive  the  preference  ? — I  think  that  in  either  case 
it  would  be  as  well  to  throw  the  endowments 


open,  but  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate  students 
it  is  indispensable  in  order  to  make  that  system 
work,  and  even  in  case  of  students  under  modi- 
fied conditions  of  residence  I  should  wish  to  see 
the  college  endowments  thrown  open  indiscrimi- 
nately. 


J.L. 

Hammond, 
Esq. 


The  Reverend  Hbnbt  Latham,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1782.  Mr.  Fawcett.l  Abb  you  a  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  ?— Yes,  I  am. 

1783.  Trinity  Hall  would  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  Bmall  colleges  of  Cambridge,  would  it  not  ? — 
It  would. 

1784.  You  can  give  the  Committee  some  very 
definite  information,  can  you  not,  with  regard  to 
the  expenses  of  the  imdergraduates  at  your  col- 
lege ? — Yeo ;  what  I  consider  the  standard  of  ex- 
pense is  between  180  L  and  210  /. ;  I  always  name 
that  to  parents,  and  two-thirds  of  the  unde^radu- 
Ates  range  within  those  limits  of  expense.  jQiat  in- 
cludes everything  excepting  their  maintenance 
daring  the  long  vacation;  I  suppose  them  to  be 
jmaintained  at  home  at  that  time. 

1785.  Can  you  state  the  smallest  sum  which 
a  poor  student  sometimes  lives  upon  in  a  college  ? 
—We  have  had  men  who  lived  at  140  L  and  at 
150  /. ;  there  are  generally  two  or  three  probably 
who  live  at  that  amount  and  join  the  college 
eodetj  on  a  perfect  footing  with  all  the  rest. 

1786.  Do  you  think  that  men  would  live  yery 
mudi  cheaper  if  the  object  of  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill 
were  carried  out,  and  they  were  allowed  to  be 
U]i€U;tadiied  to  a  college  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
the  maintenance  would  be  any  cheaper,  because 
the  lodgings,  which  I  shall  have  something  to 
eay  about  presently,  are  dear.  The  demand  is 
BO  exactly  up  to  the  supply  that  any  fresh  in- 
fiision  of  students  would  place  us  in  a  diflSculty 
about  lodgings,  and  accommodation  can  only  be 
supplied  by  a  college  building  or  by  a  uniyersity 

0,130. 


building  of  some  sort  bein^  erected,  for  we  have         Rev. 
exhausted  the  accommodation  of  the  town.  H.  Latham. 

1787.  Those    non-collegiate    students    would        

save  the  expenses  of  college  fees,  would  they  not  ? 

— They  would  save  the  18  /. ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
would  not  pay  that  to  the  coUejge  tutor,  but  those 
officers  who  must  be  appointed  by  the  University 
to  take  charge  of  them,  and  vouon  for  their  keep- 
ing their  terms,  must  be  paid.  The  University 
has  no  funds,  and  that  expense  must  be  met  en- 
tirely by  fees,  and  if  such  students  were  attached 
to  the  college  lectures,  which  is  a  proposed  way 
of  utilising  the  college  endowments  on  their  be- 
half, they  would  then  have  to  pay  fees  for  these 
also.  Therefore  the  difference  would  not  be 
great.  We  must  remember  that  a  sizar  only  pays 
6/.  for  tuition  instead  of  18  /.,  and  he  pa^s  litUe 
or  nothing  for  other  college  dues;  I  think  that 
even  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  student 
might  be  better  met  by  enlarging  the  sizar  ele- 
ment in  the  colleges  than  by  the  proposed  plan. 

1788.  The  sizar  element  under  the  new  statute 
h«43  been  rather  diminished  than  increased,  has  it 
not?— It  has.  The  general  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  increase  the  assistance  given  to 
able  men,  and  to  open  the  road  to  advancing  them, 
paying  very  little  attention  to  poverty  by  ItSolf 
as  a  recommendation.  Their  policy  was  to  draw 
to  us  by  a  considerable  system  of  rewards  the 
abler  students  from  all  over  the  country;  and  the 
policy  has  been  to  a  great  extent  successful. 

1789.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
l^  2  mation 
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matian  as  to  the  proportion  of  undergraduates  in 
your  college  who  have  private  tutors? — Last 
term  there  were  77  undergraduates,  of  whom  40 
had  private  tutors  and  37  had  not.  The  most 
advanced,  and  the  most  backward,  had  private 
tutors.     Those  who  read  law  had  no  private  tutor. 

1790.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  for 
those  non-collegiate  students  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  college  lectures  to  have 
private  tutors? — I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  class 
would  exist,  but  if  a  numerous  body  came  up 
such  as  is  contemplated  they  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  elementary  instruction  in  order  to 
pass  the  Little  Go,  which  could  only  be  supplied 
either  by  private  tutors  or  by  college  lectures  so 
small  and  so  carefully  conducted  as  to  take  the 
place  of  a  private  tutor. 

1791.  Mr.  Bum  proposed  in  his  evidence,  in 
order  to  give  poor  men  a  greater  opportunity  of 
coming  to  Camoridge,  to  allow  men,  it  they  would 
prepare  themselves  at  school,  to  go  in  for  the 
Little  Go  examination  at  Cambridge  without  any 
previous  residence  at  the  University,  and  then 
go  in  for  the  second  examination  after  three 
terms'  residence,  and  obtain  an  inferior  degree, 
which  should  be  called  a  Scholarship  of  Arts ;  do 
you  see  any  advantage  or  disadvantage  connected 
with  that  plan  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  attract 
many  men. 

1792.  But  if  it  did  attract  many  men,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  any  disadvantage  ? — No,  not 
if  it  attracted  a  new  class;  so  long  as  they  could 
not  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  I  should 
not  object  to  it. 

1793.  Should  you  object  to  the  scheme  which 
was  propounded  by  Mr.  Hammond,  that  a  man 
should  pass  all  the  examinations  which  are  now 
requirea  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  dcCTee,  but 
that  he  should  be  able  to  pass  two  of  those  exar- 
minations  without  residing  in  Cambridge,  and, 
finally  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  after 
three  terms'  residence  instead  of  nine,  having 

Sassed  the  same  examinations  as  ordinary  stu- 
ents  ? — I  should  object  to  persons  obtaining  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  less  than  the  nine 
tenuH'  residence. 

1794.  Will  you  state  your  objections  to  that 
proposition?— I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
public  should  understand  clearly  what  the  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts  degree  means.  Our  degree  ex- 
presses, not  merely  that  the  person  can  pass  a 
certain  examination,  but  that  he  has  been  for  a 
certain  time  subject  to  certain  social,  moral,  and  dis- 
ciplinary influences,  which  we  believe,  and  which 
the  public  believe,  to  be  valuable.  I  mean  by  dis- 
cipline, not  only  order,  but  mental  discipline,  as 
that  a  man  should  get  habits  of  attending  to  lec- 
tures, of  doing  his  work  at  regular  times,  and  ap- 
plying himself  to  a  definite  course. 

1795.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  no 
objection  I0  a  man  being  allowed  to  take  a 
different  degree,  called  Scholarship  of  Arts,  after 
three  terms'  residence,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Burn  proposed,  although  you  do  not  think  that 
the  class  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it  would 
be  numerous  ? — I  should  not  object  to  its  being 
tried  in  some  well-considered  shape. 

1796.  And  in  order  to  encourage  that  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  liberal  professions, 
assigning,  as  Mr.  Bum  proposed,  the  same  privi- 
lege to  that  as  to  the  higher  degree  ? — I  snould 
be  glad  if  they  would  grant  us  any  privileges, 
but  I  do  not  stand  out  for  any  protection ;  I  am 
perfectly  ready  for  the  University  degree  given 


(at  the  same  time)  as  now,  to  stand  upon  its  own 
merits ;  it  is  attracting  now  a  largely  increased 
number  of  students,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

1797.  Can  you  give  to  the  Committee  any 
information  as  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
students  of  late  years? — Yes;  in  the  year  1857 
our  matriculations  were  388 ;  in  this  last  year 
they  were  572 ;  I  should  say  that  the  year  1857 
was  an  exceptionally  small  year,  and  the  number 
was  small  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  Crimean 
war,  and  some  other  circumstances.  I  have  a 
comparative  list  of  the  last  10  years — 

1866-7.  1856-7. 

Matriculations  -        -        -   572       -  451 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees    -  414      -  316 

Bachelors  of  Law      -        -     27      -  7 
Passed  vduntary  theological     27-7 

examination  (presumably 

candidates  for  orders)     -   215       -  189 

Then  in  the  academical  year,  1857  to  1858,  tbe 
matriculations  fell  down  to  388 ;  that  was  owing 
in  g^t  part  to  the  opening  of  the  cadet-dnps 
at  Woolwich  and  the  increase  of  them,  this  drew 
drew  off  the  mathematical  boys  irom  the  schocds. 

1798.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  witk 
regard  to  the  liberal  professions,  encouraging  men 
to  take  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  F—'fhis 
large  increase  has  very  much  arisen  from  solici- 
tors resorting  to  the  Universities  in  large  nnm- 
bers,  and  that  has  arisen  from  a  movement  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  by  which  three  years 
of  articled  clerkship  instead  of  five  are  accepted 
from  a  graduate  of  the  University.  K  they 
would  accept  our  general  examination  ia  the 
second  year,  and  allow  a  certificate  of  that  general 
examination  to  count  for  two  years'  articles,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  student,  pursuing  the  special 
examination  for  law,  would  allow  him  to  coant  the 
year  so  spent  towards  his  articles,  then  a  student 
might  be  articled  in  the  beginning  of  his  second 
long  vacation,  and  might  return  to  Cambridge 
in  me  following  October  and  read  law  there,  until 
the  following  June,  when  he  would  take  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  would  then  only 
have  to  remain  an  articled  clerk  for  two  years 
more.  His  whole  stay  at  Cambridge  would  be  two 
years  and  eight  months.  If  this  were  allowed, 
1  think  in  the  course  of  years  it  would  be  a 
regular  thing  for  solicitors,  or  the  higher  branches 
of  the  profession  at  any  rate,  to  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

1799.  Are  there  any  suggestions  which  you 
wish  to  make  with  regard  to  privileges  to  be 
offered  to  graduates  who  go  to  the  Bar?— It 
would  be  desirable  that  persons  who  pass  in  the 
law  tripos  should  be  allowed  the  same  privilege* 
as  those  who  pass  a  veiy  similar  examination, 
instituted  by  the  Inns  of  Court  for  admisrion  to 
the  Bar. 

1800.  Is  not  the  object  of  the  new  time  of 
examination  at  Cambridge  to  make  men  stndy  the 
old  arts'  course,  which  they  used  to  study ;  and 
in  addition  to  that,  in  the  last  year  to  study  some 
special  course  of  theology,  or  natural,  or  moral 
science  ? — It  is  so.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  term 
those  undergraduates  who  do  not  mean  to  proceed 
in  honours,having  previously  passed  their  Little 
Go,  pass  a  general  examination  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  English  composition  (I  ought  to  say 
that  the  paper  in  English  composition  in  the 
general  examination  is  one  of  the  new  features  of 
the  scheme).  On  passing  that,  they  will  then  hate 
to  choose  one  out  of  10  different  examinati(ms,^ 
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which  we  call  special  examinations,  each  of  which 
is  an  avenue  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  ^ 

1801.  And  each  of  which  is  represented,  is  it 
not,  by  a  professor,  whose  course  of  lectures  they 
must  attend? — Yes,  each  of  which  has  a  pro- 
fessor attached  to  it 

1802.  And  they  are  obliged  to  attend  his 
lectures  ? — They  must  attend  the  course  of  one 
professor  attached  to  their  branch.  If  they  go 
out  in  theology  they  must  attend  the  course 
of  one  of  the  theological  professors.  They  may 
go  out  in  moral  philosophy,  history,  political 
economy,  law,  chemistry,  geology,  ootany, 
zoology,  and  mechanism  as  an  applied  science; 
that  IS  to  say,  mechanism  with  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  heat  and  electricity,  wlucn  forms  one 
branch.  Thus  there  are  10  different  branches, 
and  the  student  must  choose  one  of  those  10 
branches.  There  is  an  University  examination 
in  each  of  those  branches,  and  he  has  to  attend  a 
course  of  professor's  lectures. 

1803.  And  each  of  those  sciences  is  represented 
by  a  professor? — Yes. 

1804.  Mr.  Acland.']  The  old  tripos  examina- 
tions in  classics  and  mathematics  remain  at  the 
end  of  the  third  term  as  before,  do  they  not  ? — 
I  have  been  speaking  entirely  of  those  who  do 
not  proceed  to  honours  in  any  way ;  but  if  you 
wieh,  I  will  expliun  what  becomes  of  the  honour- 
men  as  welL 

1805.  Are  we  to  understand  you  that  those  of 
which  you  have  been  speaking  are  all  pass-men?-— • 
They  are  merely  pass-men.  The  course  for  ho- 
nours is  this:  after  passing  the  Little  Go,  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  term,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional examination  which  has  to  be  passed  by 
those  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  honours 
in  any  branch.  This  additional  examination  con- 
tains elementary  trigonometry,  elementary  me- 
chanics and  algebra.  On  passing  that  they  re- 
main without  any  further  examination,  for  two 
years,  which  brings  them  to  their  fourth  winter, 
supposing  them  to  be  admitted  in  October,  which 
is  tne  usual  season.  They  may  then  go  out  in 
the  mathematical  tripos,  the  classical  tripos,  the 
moral  science  tripos,  the  natural  science  tripos, 
and  the  law  tripos.  There  are  five  triposes  {dto- 
gether,  therefore,  there  are  five  triposes  for  ho- 
nours and  10  avenues  for  ordinary  degrees  by 
which  a  man  may  proceed  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  An  honour  man  thus  usually  takes  his 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  10th  term,  but  he  is  not 
obUged  to  keep  10  terms,  he  is  only  obliged  to 
keep  nine. 

1806.  Mr.  Fawcett'}  The  men  who  go  in  for 
the  moral  science  and  natural  science  triposes  are 
steadily  increasing  in  number,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  increasing  very  considerably,  and 
Ihey  are  likely  to  increase  more,  because  they 
have  only  lately  been  put  on  a  proper  footing. 

1807.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  encom-aging 
those  triposes  by  recognising  them  and  placing 
them  as  a  class  for  fellowship  ? — Yes,  I  should  be 
\erj  ready  to  support  them  in  any  way. 

1808.  jDo  you  think  that  it  is  requisite  to  do 
anything  to  strengthen  the  professoriate,  either 
by  increasing  the  number  of  professors,  or  by 
adding  to  their  stipends  ?— I  should  be  glad  for 
some  of  the  stipends  to  be  increased  if  one  saw 
the  means  of  doing  it,  but  I  see  no  means  other- 
wise than  by  taxing  the  colleges ;  at  present  their 
endowment  arises  from  the  taxation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  University. 

1809.  ChairmanJ]  You  ha ve  mentioned  a  consi- 
0.130. 


derable  increase  in  the  number  of  men  going  in  for         Rev. 
the  moral  science,  and  natural  science  and  law  tri-  H.  Latham. 
poses,  to  what  do  you  trace  that  increase  ? — Those       ""r 
new  triposes  have  only  lately  been  instituted  and       \*g6  ^ 
put  on  a  satisfactory  footing.      Until  about  10  ^* 

years  back  they  did  not  confer  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  they  existed  as  honours  triposes,  and 
a  ])erson  might  obtain  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  some  other  way,  and  then  go  in  to  obtain  any 
distinction  that  he  wished,  but,  I  think,  since 
1860,  they  have  been  made  avenues  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  that  is  now  getting 
understood  amongst  people  in  the  country,  so 
that  students  come  to  the  meaning  to  follow  these 
studies,  and  the  numbers  have  considerably  in- 
creased. I  think  that  in  the  three  triposes  of 
moral  science,  natural  science,  and  law,  taken  to- 
gether, about  50  men  take  their  degree  in  a  year. 

1810.  Mr.  Aclandl  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  concurrently  with  that  change  there  was 
introduced  an  additional  amount  of  mathematics 
into  the  previous  examination,  as  the  condition  of 
obtaining  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  those 
new  subjects  ? — Yes  ;  this  additional  amount  of 
mathematics  was  a  little  altered  two  years  ago. 
Elementary  Trigonometry  was  put  in  the  place 
of  the  4th  and  6th  books  of  Euclid,  for  the  ad- 
ditional examination  of  candidates  for  honours. 

1811.  Mr.  FawcettJ\  Are  there  any  new  pto- 
fessorships  which  you  think  ought  to  be  founded 
in  Cambridge  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  he&.r  of  the 
profci^sorships  of  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  on  the 
point  of  being  founded. 

1812.  And  also  a  professorship  of  Latin? — 
Yes,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  professorship 
of  Latin  founded. 

1813.  Have  there  not  been  many  new  profes- 
sorships founded  in  Cambridge  during  the  last 
few  years  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  a  professorship 
of  &in8crit  founded,  and  a  professor  of  Zoology. 

1814.  As  their  stipends  come  entirely  from  the 
University  chest,  and  that  source  has  been 
strained  to  its  utmost,  it  is  difficult,  is  it  not,  to 
found  more  professorships  without  more  funds? — 

1815.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  placing  a  tax, 
say,  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  revenues  of  all  the 
colleges  for  the  sake  of  assisting  the  funds  of  the 
University  ? — No,  I  should  not  oppose  some  such 
scheme. 

1816.  If  the  University  attain  that  addi- 
tional source  of  income,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  able  to  use  it  very  advantageously  ? — Yes ;  I 
do  not  know  that  the  appointment  of  professors 
would  be  the  most  advantageous  way,  but  it 
might  be  employed  for  useful  purposes. 

1817.  Do  you  think  that  your  own  college 
can  do  much  to  cheapen  the  expense  of  living  m 
it,  or  that  the  necessary  expenses  could  be  re- 
duced?— Our  style  is  suited  for  a  particular 
class  of  men,  the  sons  of  professional  men,  and 
very  much  of  lawyers ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  expenses  could  be  reduced  consistently  with 
their  requirements  unless  by  a  reduction  in  the 
rent  of  the  rooms. 

1818.  But  under  the  present  system  you  would 
do  everything  you  could  to  encourage  poor 
students  to  assist  them  by  enabling  them  to  live 
in  as  cheap  lodgings  as  possible  ? — -We  should  be 
glad  to  assist  tnem  in  every  possible  way,  and 
make  them  as  independent  as  possible  of  all 
college  expenses.  At  present  a  person  who  lives 
in  lodgings  has  it  quite  at  his  option  whether  he 
has  his  bread  or  butter  or  anything  whatever 
from  the  college.    There  need  be  no  turther  con- 
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Rw.  nection  with  the  college  if  he  lives  in  lodgings,  as 
JS.  Latkatn.   far  as  board  goes,  except  that  it  is  necessary  for 

him  to  dine  in  the  Hall.     I  should  have  no  ob- 

1 1  J«Iy      jection  to  a  man  living  in  lodgings  being  excused 

1867.  dinner  payments,  if  I  felt  certain  that  he  wished 
to  be  excused  the  Hall  on  pecuniary  grounds. 
Married  men,  and  men  living  with  their  parents 
generally,  are  excused,  and  I  have  had  others 
excused ;  I  onoe  had  a  Jew  who  could  not  dine 
in  the  Hall,  and  was  excused  in  consequence. 
I  would  rather  students  should  live  in  this  wav 
than  be  disconnected  with  a  college.  I  think 
they  generally  would  prefer  dining  in  the  Hall, 
imd  I  doubt  if  they  would  dine  more  cheaply 
elsewhere. 

1819.  You  eay,  generally,  that  if  a  noor  stu- 
dent came  to  your  college,  you  would  ao  every- 
thing to  relieve  him  from  the  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  the  college  ? — Everything  to  re- 
lieve him  in  every  way,  and  to  let  him  live  aa 
cheaply  as  he  possibly  could. 

1820.  But  you  think  that  nothing  of  any  great, 
importance  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  usual  ex- 
penses ? — No,  except  that  the  rent  of  the  rooms 
might  be  a  little  diminished. 

1821.  A  considerable  number  of  your  stu- 
dents live  in  lodgings,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

1822.  Do  vou  find  any  objection  connected 
with  their  livmg  in  lodgings  ? — I  find^  no  objec- 
tion, but  it  requires  care  in  the  selection  oi  the 
lodging4iouse  people.  Occasionally,  from  press 
of  room,  a  student  goes  to  lodgings  which  I  do  not 
quite  approve  of,  and  then  I  am  glad  to  get  him 
trat  of  them;  but  I  know  a  sufficient  number 
Df  lodging-house  people  who  are  respectable,  to 
feel  quite  confident  of  my  men  in  general. 

■  1823.  Therefore,  vou  would  not  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  oJbjects  of  Mr.  £  wart's  Bill,  although 
jrou  do  not  think  it  will  produce  any  very  great 
effect? — ^I  have  no  objection  to  men  living  in 
lodgings,  provided  there  is  proper  cx)ntrol  exer- 
cise by  the  persons  who  have  the  discipline  of  the 
men.  Very  much  depends  upon  care  being  taken 
first  to  select  jjroper  lodgings,  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
upon  the  lodging  returns,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  attendance  at  those  lodgings,  and 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  lodging-house 
keepers.  For  instance,  I  should  object  to  any- 
body lodging  at  a  milliner's,  or  being  waited  upon 
by  very  young  or  attractive  personages. 

1824.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  in  favour 
of  throwing  open  the  scholarships  to  those  non- 
collegiate  students,  and  generally  throwing  them 
open  to  the  University;  should  you  object  to 
that  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  public  endowments  being  thrown  open  on 
admission,  but  I  should  wish  to  preserve  a  num- 
ber also  to  act  as  rewards  for  annual  college 
examinations,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  va- 
luable part  of  our  system. 

1825.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Trinity  they  have 
thrown  open  their  scholarships  ? — Yes,  I  am,  but 
that  is  in  a  very  different  way. 

1826.  Do  you  think  that  that  could  be  done 
with  greater  ease  by  a  large  college  than  by  a 
small  one  ? — At  Trinity  they  do  not  use  their 
scholarships  as  rewards  for  the  college  examina- 
tions ;  they  have  a  special  scholarship  examina- 
tion ;  but  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  the  same 
attention  to  lectures,  and  the  same  geneml  in- 
tereet  in  the  whole  college  course  without  having 
rewards  to  give  away  for  proficiency,  and  I  should 
want  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  for  that ; 
any  person  who  liked  to  enter  at  a  coUege  the 


day  before  the  examination  might  compete,  and 
they  constantly  do ;  persons  from  another  college 
migrate  shortly  before  the  examination,  and  obtain 
scholarships,  and  that  of  course  would  be  posrible 
in  the  case  of  a  non-coUegiate  student  also. 

1827.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  throw  open  the  fellowships  in  the  same  way  u 
is  done  at  Oxford  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  a  great 
objection  to  people  being  kept  after  their  degree, 
expecting  examinations ;  I  nnd  it  very  injurioug 
to  tJiose  with  whom  I  have  particularly  to  do, 
namely,  persons  going  to  the  bar.  After  a  man 
has  got  his  degree,  ne  should  at  once  take  to 
active  life. 

1828.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  small  colleges 
might  have  some  union  amongst  them  for  educa- 
tional purposes? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  reciprocity  in  the  way  of 
lectures,  and  that  will  be  rendered  essential  by 
the  new  scheme  which  is  now  just  coming  into 
operation.  We  have  made  an  arranj^ement  witk 
Caius  College,  whereby  we  take  theu:  law  men, 
and  they  take  our  moral  science  men.  The  col- 
leges unite  for  the  college  examination,  and 
pnzes  and  rewards  will  be  given  away  to  the  men 
m  the  joint  examination. 

1829.  You  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Bum's  scheme 
of  allowing  non^-coUe^te  students  to  pass  tk 
second  examination  after  three  terms  residence, 
and  obtain  an  inferic^r  degree  called  echolarship  of 
arts  ?— No,  I  do  not  object  to  that,  supposing  toat 
such  students  are  introduced  at  aU. 

1830.  And  if  that  were  adopted  y<m  wish 
solicitors  to  excuse  two  years  of  the  articles  for 
men  who  pass  the  second  examinatioD,  and  jou 
would  wisn,  would  you  not,  die  same  privilege  to 
be  extended  to  these  men?-^I  ahould  idways 
maintain  the  point  that  the  Badielor  of  Arts 
degree  should  not  be  granted  for  less  than  nine 
terms  residence. 

1831.  The  point  was,  that  those  men  who  took 
this  inferior  degree,  and  passed  the  second  exami- 
nation after  three  terms  residence  should  have 
the  same  advantage  in  the  law  profession  as  men 
who  had  resided  six  terms,  and  paeaed  the  same 
examination  ? — I  should  leave  that  entirely  to  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  ;  if  the  j  tiiought  fit  I 
should  not  object. 

1832.  Could  you  state  generallj  die  ^flSsrenee 
in  the  education,  and  tlie  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  small  colleges,  and  lar^  ool- 
leges  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  distmctioD. 

1833.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  info^ 
mation  upon  any  other  points  which  you  think 
might  be  useful  to  them  51—1  should  be  ready  to 
give  information  as  to  the  number  of  lectures 
given  in  our  own  college  and  as  to  our  whole 
course,  if  the  Committee  think  proper. 

1834.  Mr.  Fcnocetf]  With  regard  to  difference 
of  the  system  of  giving  away  wllowships  which 
exists  between  Oxfora  and  Cambridge,  do  you 
think  that  that  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
at  Cambridge  there  are  two  large  colleges,  ana 
the  rest  are  comparatively  small,  whereas  at 
Oxford  the  colleges  arc  more  nearly  of  the  same 
size  ?— I  think  that  that  makes  a  difference  in  the 
method  of  electing  to  fellowships,  because  at  a 
small  college  there  would  generally  be  but  one  or 
two  candidates  waiting  for  fellowships,  and  at 
Trinity  there  would  be  a  great  many ;  therrforc, 
they  must  necessarily  have  some  means  of  distin- 
guishing between  them.  I  prefer  our  plan,  that 
when  a  man  has  obtained  a  certain  degree,  we 
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consider  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  fellowship   if 
there  is  nothing  against  him. 

1835.  Mr.  Acland.']  You  originally  strongly 
objected^  did  you  not  (and  you  published  your 
opinions  upon  the  subject)^  to  opc^ning  all  the 
fellowships  in  Cambridge,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  iniuriouslv  affect  the  smaller  colleges  ? — I 
thought  it  would. 

1836.  Will  you  explain  your  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee upon  tliat  subj  ect  ? — I  thought  that  the  social 
advanti^esof  the  larger  colleges  would  draw  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  to  them  so  as  to  weaken 
the  average  of  intelligence  at  the  smaller  col- 
leges, and  that  they  would  issue  forth  from  Trinity 
and  obtain  the  prizes  of  the  smaller  colleges. 

1837.  Mr.  Fawoett.']  But  the  advantage  of 
gcdng  to  the  larger  colleges  would  be  diminished, 
would  it  not,  if  the  smaller  colleges  were  to  unite 
for  educational  purposes  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  feel 
that  objection  so  strongly  as  I  did.  The  small 
colleges  now  occupy  a  very  much  stronger  ground 
than  they  did  10  years  ago,  and  I  think  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  hold  their  own. 

1838.  Therefore,  your  objections  to  throwing 
open  the  fellowahips  have  been  somewhat  weak- 
ened?— My  great  objection  is  to  keeping  men 
for  a  year  or  two  after  their  decree  constantly  in 
a  state  of  preparation,  full  of  their  mathematical 
book  work,  and  ready  to  put  it  down  at  a  moment's 
notice.  I  think  that  that  is  objectionable,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  mathematics.  A  classical 
man  lias  his  knowledge  always  about  him,  but  a 
mathematical  man  must  be  keeping  it  up;  he 
must  be  going  over  his  subjects,  which  occupies 
a  great  deal  of  his  time,  and  he  cannot  devote 
himself  properly  to  any  other  pursuit  There- 
fore, I  believe  it  to  be  bad  even  for  a  man  who 
gets  a  fellowship  to  be  waiting  two  or  three  years 
in  that  position*  I  have  known  men  who  went 
to  the  bar  who,  from  waiting  two  or  three  years, 
constantly  working  for  examinations,  were  ren- 
dered less  vigorous  in  applying  themselves  to 
their  profession;  and  I  have  known  some  who 
abandoned  the  bar,  uid  took  to  some  profession 
where  there  was  less  call  upon  them,  owing,  I 
think,  partly  to  their  having  been  exhausted  by 
seven  years  of  education  at  Cambridge. 

1839.  You  took  an  active  part,  did  you  not,  in 
getting  English  literature  recognised  in  the  se- 
cond examination  which  pass  men  have  to  go 
through  at  Cambri<^e  ? — Y  es. 

1840.  And  now  English  composition  is  one  of 
the  subjects  of  examination  ? — Yes ;  it  is  one  of 
l&e  subjects  in  the  general  examination  for  the 
ordinary  degree,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  general 
examination  which  men  pass  who  do  not  go  out 
in  honours. 

1841.  Chairman.']  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  examination  in  English  composition? — There 
has  been  only  one  held,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
satisfactory. 

1842.  Do  you  anticipate  •great  good  from  it  ? — 
I  think  it  will  do  a  certain  amount  of  good ;  it  is 
only  for  the  ordinary  pass  men,  and  one  does  not 
expect  anything  very  brilliant. 

1843.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  contract  the  number  of  years 
that  a  man  ^ends  at  Cambridge,  by  shortening 
the  vacations,  and  so  letting  him  in  the  aggregate 
reside  the  same  number  of  days  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would. 

1844.  The  great  majority  of  the  honour  men 
spend  their  long  vacation  at  Cambridge,  do  they 
not? — The  hooiour  men  are  at  work  as  hard  as 
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they  possibly  can  be  all  the  time,  and  a  very  great         Re^. 
number  of  the  ordinary  men  too.     That  plan  H,  iMkam, 

would  have  the  effect  o^  shortening  the  time  for        "^ 

the  honour  men,  or  putting  them  at  a  disadvan-       ^^J^^ 
tage  with  respect  to  the  pass  men ;  we  cannot        *^' 
spare  any  time  for  the  honour  men,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  for  the  pass  men.     I  believe  that 
they  are  pretty  fully  occupied  all  their  time  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

1845.  Mr.  Acland.']  You  stated  just  now,  that 
those  non-collegiate  students,  if  admitted  to  the 
University,  would  require  a  great  deal  of  ele- 
mentary education  to  [lass  the  Little  Go ;  do  you 
not  think  that  if  our  grammar  schools  were  put 
on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  brought  under 
public  inspection,  they  would  really  supply  to  the 
great  mass  of  men  in  the  professional  and  middle 
classes  of  life  quite  a  sufficient  education  to  en- 
able them  to  pass  the  Little  Go? — There  are 
plenty  of  schools  where  they  might  get  the  know- 
ledge, but  they  do  not.  A  vast  number  come  up 
who  seem  to  have  been  mismanaged,  and  the  result 

•  is,  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  Aose  who  present 
themselves,  even  after  a  year's  work,  are  plucked. 

1846.  But  do  you  not  think  that  that  mis- 
management in  these  grammar  schools  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  very  lai^e  number  of 
pupils  in  those  schools  are  sacrificed  to  the  sup- 
posed requirements  of  the  University,  and  that, 
m  point  of  fact,  the  school  is  very  much  damaged 
by  the  way  in  which  the  boys  are  taught? — Not 
at  all ;  but  though  the  grammar-school  boys  form 
a  small  proportion  of  our  men,  a  large  number 
come  who  have  hardly  had  any  proper  school  edu- 
cation at  all,  who  have  been  brought  up  by 
private  tutors,  and  whose  friends  represent  them 
to  have  been  delicate. 

1847.  Supposing  the  case  may  be  as  you  say, 
with  regard  to  those  delicate  young  gentlemen, 
do  not  you  think  that  if  the  University  is  really 
made  attractive  to  the  hardworking  youths  of  the 
country,  and  the  grammar  schools  are  put  into  a 
very  much  better  condition  than  they  now  are, 
speaking  generally,  they  will  come  up  to  the 
University  nearly  fit  to  pass  their  Little  Go  ? — I 
can  only  judge  from  what  I  see ;  and  they  do  not 
improve. 

1848.  What  is  requured  for  the  Little  Go?— 
There  are  three  books  of  Euclid,  and  a  part  of 
the  sixth  book,  arithmetic,  Paley's  Evidences, 
a  Latin  subject,  a  Greek  subject,  one  of  the 
Gospels  in  Greek,  and  a  paper  in  Latin,  and 
Greek  grammar.  For  next  year  the  Latin  and 
Greek  subjects  are.  Books  3'and  4  of  the  Geor- 
gics,  and  two  orations  of  Isocrates. 

1849.  Is  the  standard  higher  that  is  attained 
by  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  who  pass 
in  your  local  examinations  ?— Yes,  I  tfaink  it  is ; 
more  accurate  knowledge  is  required ;  and  failing 
in  one  subject  is  fatal. 

1850.  Sir  William  Heathcote.]  Has  it  ever 
been  in  contemplation  at  Cambridge  to  have  a 
matriculation  examination  applying  to  every- 
thing ? — Yes ;  the  Syndicate  which  drew  up  this 
scheme,  of  which  I  was  one,  recommenaed  a 
University  matriculation  examination,  but  it  was 
rejected  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  thought 
better  that  the  colleges  should  conduct  such 
examination  themselves. 

1851.  Are  you  in  favour  of  such  an  examina- 
tion?—I  think  it  is  better  for  the  colleges  to 
conduct  it,  than  for  the  University  to  do  it,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  some  guarantee  that  the  col- 
leges should  do  so;  at  present  some  colleges  do  not 
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Rer.  1852.  Is  not  the  necessary  result  of  its  being 

ff.  iMtAam,  a  college  examination,  that  the  standard  will  be 

— —        different  in  different  colleges  ? — That  is  a  diflB- 

**Rfi  culty,  certainly,  but  there  were  many  objections 

*     '^*        to  a  University  examination. 

1853.  Mr.  Gladstone.']  Could  you  give  the 
Committee  an  idea  in  figures  of  the  proportion 
of  young  men  who  stay  at  Cambridge  auring  the 
vacations  ? — Yes ;  I  have  76  students,  and  there 
are  19  staying  up  during  the  long  vacation  at 
Trinity  Hall. 

1854.  Is  that  through  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  long  vacation  ? — They  make  a 
sort  of  term,  consisting  of  July  and  August. 

1855.  What  do  they  do  in  the  other  vacations? 
— In  the  Easter  vacation  the  great  majority  of 
the  men  stay  up ;  more  than  half  the  men,  I  think, 
stay  up,  unless  perhaps  they  go  down  to  town 
for  three  or  four  days ;  at  Christmas  all  of  them 
I  think,  go  away  for  some  part  of  the  time. 

1856.  On  the  whole,  would  it  be  true  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  reside  in  Cambridge 
for  more  than  half  the  year,  or  what  proportion 
would  reside  ? — 1  hose  who  remain  up  auring  the 
vacation,  certainly  do ;  they  reside  between  eight 
and  nine  months  at  least. 

1857.  But  a  considerable  portion  also  of  the 
pass  men  reside  a  good  deal  beyond  the  specified 
length  of  time,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1858.  The  specifiea  length  of  time  at  Cam- 
bridge is  small,  is  it  not? — They  must  reside 
two-thirds  of  each  tenn,  but  no  college,  I  think, 
admits  the  minimum.  The  colleges  may  allow 
them  their  term  if  they  reside  for  two-thirds  of 
it,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  do  so  unless  for  some 
strong  reason. 

1859.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of 
young  men  who  live  at  Cambridge  for  less  than 
six  months  out  of  the  whole  12  ?— No,  I  think 
not.  I  think  the  positive  minimum  that  a  man 
could  reside  to  keep  his  three  terms  is  about  24 
weeks. 

1860.  Then  it  must  be  the  case  as  to  very 
nearly  a  moiety  of  the  year,  but  you  think  that 
most  of  them  considerably  exceed  that  time  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that  most  oi  them  stay  six  months. 

1861.  Do  you  think  that  your  own  college  may 
be  tiJcen  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  University  in 
that  respect  ? — I  think  so. 

1862.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  as  much  resi- 
dence in  vacation  in  the  other  colleges  generally  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

1863.  And  you  are  clear  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  any  more  systematic  enlargement  of 
the  period  of  study? — I  think  not. 

1864.  There  was  another  subject  which  you 
mentioned  with  respect  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  colleges;  and  I  think 
you  let  fall  an  expression  which  was  not  followed 
up,  namely,  you  doubted  whether  the  best  ap- 
plication oldiat  fund,  if  levied,  would  be  to  found 
professorships,  am  I  correct  in  that  ? — Yes. 

1865.  Wnat  are  the  pun)08es,  to  which  it  occurs 
to  you,  that  that  fund  might  be  more  beneficially 
applied? — I  should  like  to  see  the  University 
Liorary  a  little  better  provided,  and  many  of  the 
University  officials  better  paid.  I  should  be  wil- 
ling for  file  professors  to  be  better  paid,  but  I 
do  not  anticipate  much  assistance  to  any  large 
mass  of  the  men  from  professorships  that  they  can- 
not get  now.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  candidates 
for  wie  Indian  Civil  Service  well  provided  for  in 
Oriental  languages,  and  a  special  training  or- 
ganized, but  we  have  lately  elected  and  appointed 


a  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  who  will  also  under- 
take that  department;  those  new  charges  which 
have  lately  been  laid  upon  the  University  chest, 
will  leave  no  sui^plus,  and  it  will  be  rather  a  ques- 
tion  whether  they  will  not  leave  a  deficit. 

1866.  The  revenues  of  the  University  of  Caia- 
bridge  are  not  large,  are  they  ? — Wo  have  no  re- 
venue with  the  exception  of  2,000/.  a-year  from 
the  tithes  of  Burwell,  excepting  that  which  is 
raised  by  a  tax  on  members  of  the  Univeraity 
and  by  degree  fees.  The  tax  on  members  of 
the  University  is  the  source  from  which  the 
funds  are  mainly  supplied. 

1867.  You  look  upon  that  taxation  of  the 
colleges,  do  you  not,  as  almost  necessary  to 
invigorate  the  present  staff*  of  the  University, 
and  to  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  level  of  remanera* 
tion  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  necessary,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  additional  remuneration ;  but  if  that 
were  done^  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  professors* 
lectures  given  gratuitously,  instead  of  being 
charged  for,  as  they  are  now.     Every  pass-man 

*  is  now  charged  three  guineas  for  attending  the 
professor's  lectures. 

1868.  Does  he  pay  three  guineas  to  the  general 
fund  for  the  professors? — Yes,  he  pays  three 
guineas  to  the  general  fund,  which  entitles  him  to 
attend  any  number  of  the  lectures  that  he  pleases ; 
in  fact,  he  pavs  three  guineas  once  in  his  career, 
and  that  entities  him  to  attend  the  professors* 
lectures. 

1869.  But  does  it  entitle  him  to  attend  the 
professor's  lectures  before  he  has  actually  paid 
the  three  guineas,  as  well  as  after  ? — No ;  when 
he  first  attends  he  must  pay  his  three  gpiineas, 
and  he  gets  a  card  which  entities  him  to  attend; 
that  is  to  say,  certain  professors — ^not  all.  The 
medical  course  is  altogether  separate,  and  is 
more  expensive ;  they  have  to  pay  for  their  sub- 
jects for  dissection,  and  so  on. 

1870.  You  see  no  objection,  in  f»inciple,  to  a 
general  tax  upon  the  colleges  for  University 
purposes  ?—  I  do  not 

1871.  There  must  be  a  considerable  inequality, 
I  suppose,  in  the  wealth  of  the  colleges  at  Cam* 
bridge,  as  there  is  at  Oxford  ? — Yes ;  1  think  that 
the  college  funds  might  be  employed  in  dieapen- 
ing  college  education  in  the  coUeges  very  often 
more  efficiently  than  by  giving  the  money  to  the 
University. 

1872.  Would  the  poorer  colleges,  do  you  think, 
readily  submit  with  as  much  readiness  as  the 
rich  ones  to  a  tax  of  that  kind?— Yes,  if  an 
equitable  plan  were  adopted,  and  the  surplus  on 
income  were  taken  as  a  basis.  My  college  was 
one  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  in  1857,  and  we 
agreed  to  the  clause  when  it  was  first  brought 
forward  bv  the  Commissioners. 

1873.  Mr.  Pollard"  Urquhart.']  You  stated  just 
now  that  most  young  men  who  are  ambitious  of 
honours  reside  at  Cambridge  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  long  vacation;  can  you  say  what 
expense  that  entails  upon  a  man  ? — Very  little. 
He  gets  his  rooms  for  nothing,  and  he  pays  no 
additional  college  dues.  I  thmk  you  may  put  it 
down  at  about  30*.  a  week,  including  every- 
thing, such  as  grocery,  washing,  &c. 

1874.  That  is,  of  course,  besides  what  he  gives 
his  private  tutor  ?  —  Yes ;  he  has  to  pay  his 
private  tutor  12  Z.  for  the  long  vacation. 

1875.  Then  the  amount  dsls  diminished  very 
much  of  late? — Yes;  what  is  called  a  whole 
tutor,  which  was  a  common  thing  when  I  first 
went  to  the  University  is  now  gone  out  of  use ; 
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and  the  oommon  thing  is  to  attend  a  private  tutor 
every  other  day. 

1876.  Is  a  private  tutor  a  necessity,  or  not, 
fbr  a  person  residing  there  during  the  long 
vacation  ? — It  is  not  a  necessity ;  but  there  are 
very  few  persons  who  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  reside  during  the  long  vacation,  unless  they 
want  the  assistance  of  a  tutor. 

1877.  Should  you  say  that  the  probability  is 
that  a  man  would  do  very  little  good  during  the 
long  vacation  without  the  assistance  of  a  private 
tutor? — He  must  be  a  person  of  considerable 
resources  in  himself  to  do  without  a  private 
tutor. 

1878.  Mr.  AclandJ]  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not 
required,  is  it,  by  the  college  regulation  ?-— No, 
it  is  not  required  at  all  colleges. 

1879.  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart.']  To  a  student 
desiring  to  take  honours  it  is  almost  necessary  ? 
— ^Yes ;  be  would  get  much  less  good  without  a 
private  tutor. 

1880.  Including  the  private  tutor,  the  expense 
of  the  long  vacation,  between  two  and  three 
months,  would  be  covered  by  40/.,  would  it  not? 
— Yes,  less  than  that;  say  25/. 

1881.  Besides  the  extra  travelling  expenses  ? 
— Yes,  besides  the  extra  travelling  expenses. 

1882.  You  mentioned  that  you  have  known 
many  men  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of  study 
necessary  to  prepare  for  a  fellowship,  and  that 
they  were  unwilkng,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  enter 
professions  afterwards;  would  not  that  evil  be 
obviated  if  men  went  up  to  the  University  rather 
earlier  ? — They  could  only  go  one  year  earlier. 
They  come  up  now  at  18,  and  they  might  pos- 
sibly come  up  at  17. 

1883.  In  practice  do  not  they  come  up  more 
often  at  19  than  18? — As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  which  is  limited  to  Trinity  Hall,  18  is  the 
most  common  age. 

1884.  Is  not  it,  at  Trinity  itself,  more  common 
for  them  to  come  up  at  19  ? — It  may  be. 

1885.  Which  maJkes  it,  in  the  case  of  honour 
men,  23  when  they  take  their  degree,  and  25 
when  they  get  their  fellowship? — Yes. 

1886.  If  men  came  up  about  17,  and  took  their 
de^ees  at  21  or  22,  and  were  23  when  they  got 
their  fellowships,  would  not  that  make  them  more 
readjr  to  enter  into  active  professions  afterwards 
than  if  they  go  out  at  25  ? — Yes,  possibly  it  would 
be  so. 

1887.  ^T.  Grant  Duff.]  Is  there  any  historical 
tripos  at  all  at  Cambridge? — History  was  con- 
tained in  the  moral  sciences  tripos,  and  also 
English  history,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
law  tripos;  but  the  moral  sciences  tripos  is  on 
the  verffe  of  a  change ;  the  Moral  Sciences  Board 
has  lateljr  issued  a  report,  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  their  subject  emoraces  too  many  branches, 
and  they  wish  to  relegate  history  and  jurispru- 
dence to  some  other  tripos :  and  if  that  report 
is  adopted  by  the  senate,  then  the  Law  Board 
must  re-consider  their  tripos,  and  take  charge  of 
history  altogether.  At  present  English  history 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  law  tripos ;  a 
State  Trial  and  Hallam's  Constitutional  History, 
in  the  latter  part  of  which  a  good  deal  of  con- 
tinental history  comes  in ;  and  under  the  head 
of  International  Law  one  treaty,  such  as  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  the  Treaty  of 
Byswick,  or  some  considerable  treaty,  always 
forms  a  subject,  and  a  good  deal  of  history  hangs 
to  that. 

1888.  Are  there  any  scholarships  or  fellowships 
0.130. 


given  away  for  the  encouragement  of  historical         Rev. 
study  ? — No,  not  for  that  alone ;  scholarships  are  H.  Latham^ 

given  in  Trinity  Hall  for  the  studies  comprised        

in  the  law  tripos,  which,  as  I  say,  includes  "  •'"'j 
history.  We  have  college  lectures  upon  the  **^7« 
subject,  and  we  have  college  examinations  on 
the  subject,  and  scholarships  are  given  by  the 
result  of  the  college  examination.  Also  some 
international  law  studentsbi|)s  have  been  founded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Whewell,  which  will  shortly  come 
into  operation,  and  which  will  turn  mainly  on 
history. 

1889.  Are  those  scholarships  founded  at 
Trinity,  or  where  ?— Not  exactly  at  Trinity ;  the 
holders  of  them  will  not  necessarily  be  members 
of  Trinity  College,  but  they  will  have  rooms  in 
the  hostel,  which  are  now  being  built  by  the 
executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Whewell. 

1890.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquhart']  If  the  necessary 
period  of  residency  were  lengthened  at  Cam- 
bridge, would  not  that  very  much  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  students  remaining  there  during 
the  long  vacation? — If  you  merely  prolonged  the 
terms  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect, 
because  I  have  always  found  that  men  flag 
very  much  after  more  than  two  montLs  ham 
work,  and  I  think  that  the  present  break  is 
advantageous,  and  that  it  is  well  for  them  to  go 
away.  They  go  away  now  about  the  10th  of 
June,  and  come  back  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  stay  for  two  months,  and  then  they  get  five  or 
six  weeks'  vacation  before  coming  up  in  October. 
I  think  that  they  work  better  with  those  breaks 
than  if  they  had  three  or  four  months  study 
together. 

1891.  Which  would  practically  be  having  four 
breaks  in  the  year  instead  of  three  ? — Yes.  The 
Easter  vacation,  with  many  of  the  men,  is  hardly 
a  break  at  alL 

1892.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Did  I  correctly 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  limit  the  historical 
reading  to  English  History,  with  Ae  exception 
of  international  law? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
history  which  comes  into  the  law  tripos.  In  the 
moral  science  tripos  history  stands  as  a  distinct 
branch,  and  ranges  over  a  very  considerable 
space  of  ground.  The  moral  science  Board  has 
lately  proposed  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  matter  is 
now  standing  for  discussion.  K  the  law  tripos  is 
made  a  law  and  history  tripos,  no  doubt  a  wider 
range  of  history  will  have  to  be  introduced. 

1893.  At  the  present  moment  you  do  not  take 
up  European  history  generally  ? — At  the  present 
moment  it  is  comprised  in  the  moral  sciences 
tripos,  but  it  is  recommended  to  be  omitted,  and 
it  will  have  to  be  put  into  some  other  department, 
or  made  one  by  itself. 

1894.  You  suggested,  did  you  not,  the  ad- 
vantage of  enlarging  the  colleges,  and  that  you 

Preferred  that  to  the  system  of  allowing  men  to 
e  resident  in  town,  and  not  connected  with  any 
college  ? — I  did  so ;  I  do  not  see  how  else  you 
are  to  get  any  more  students  into  the  place; 
there  are  no  more  lodgings  to  be  had ;  we  have 
813  men  in  lodgings.  I  nave  here  a  list  of  the 
lodgings,  by  which  I  see  that  there  are  795  sets 
of  lodgings  licensed  in  Cambridge,  and  we  have 
813  men  in  lodgings,  the  balance  consisting  of 
persons  residing  with  their  parente. 

1895.  How  many  are  there  residing  within  the 
walls  ? — There  are  2,030  students  altogether,  of 
whom  813  are  in  lodgings. 

1896.  ITien  your  colleges  are  quite  full? — 
Yes,  our  colleges  are  quite  full ;  tnere  is  great 
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JleT,  difficulty  in  getting  accommodation.  Two  years 
B.  Laikam.    ago,  when  our  numbers  increased  beyond  our  ex- 

peetation,  the  lodging-house  syndicate  had  to  set 

11  Jaly       to  work  to  find  out  persons  who  were  willing  to 

itW7.  receive  students  and  to  enlarge  the  range  within 
which  students  were  allowed  to  live.  That  range 
BOW.  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town ;  for- 
merly it  was  a  little  more  restricted,  but  now  the 
range  extends  to  die  very  borders  of  Chesterton 
and  the  adjacent  villages,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
oven  if  we  got  a  cheaper  class  of  students  who 
wished  to  live  quite  cheaply  that  we  could  get 
any  additional  accommodation.  I  do  not  think 
that  even  if  they  would  live  in  one  room  we  could 

fet  cheaper  rooms,  because  all  the  houses  are 
uilt  with  little  rooms,  and  you  can  get  two  little 
rooms  for  5  /.  a  term.  There  is  only  one  set  at 
4  L  a  term  in  all  this  paper  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand. 

1897.  In  point  of  fact,  if  this  Bill  were  passed 
aa  far  as  it  refers  to  Cambridge,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely inapplicable  ? — It  would  be  inoperative  as 
things  are  at  this  moment,  unless  we  get  build- 
ings, and  buildings  can  only  be  erected  by  the 
coUeges  at  present. 

1898.  Those  would  be  buildings  connected  with 
the  colleges ;  but  can  you  suggest  anjr  plan  by 
which  this  Bill  would  be  made  operative  as  ap- 
plied to  non-oollegiate  students? — Of  course,  if 
they  were  to  build  a  large  lodging-house,  it  might 
be  done ;  but  I  find  that  builders  do  not  think 
that  a  lodging-house  would  be  very  remunerative, 
if  you  have  to  provide  for  inspection.  It  has 
been  contemplated  to  build  a  large  University 

•  lodging  house,  and  that  might  be  done,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  remunerative  investment 
to  an  independent  capitalist.  I  believe  that  the 
colleges,  being  interested  in  the  matter,  might 
contribute  sums  of  money,  and  that  a  large  lodg- 
uag  house  might  be  constructed  with  small  rooms, 
and,  perhaps,  with  so\ne  common  rooms,  where 
the  students  might  breakfast  together.  That 
might  be  done,  but  I  think  the  colleges  will  have 
to  find  the  money,  because  ground  is  very  difii- 
eult  to  get  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge, 
and  very  expensive.  iBesides  that,  if  you  have 
a  number  of  men  living  together,  you  must 
have  supervision,  or  there  would  be  such  dis- 
order in  the  house  that  quiet  men  would  not 
reside  there.  If  50  or  60  men  were  left  in  a 
great  building  by  themselves  at  night  disorder 
would  ensue ;  therefore  you  must  have  at  least 
one  person  there,  a  Master  of  Arts,  for  example, 
to  keep  order,  and  that  would  be  a  ground  of 
ecxpense. 

1899.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  you  can- 
not proceed  any  further  in  Cambridge  with  build* 
iQggp — ^e  should  require  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  you  must  recollect  that  this  hostel, 
founded  by  JDr.  Whewell,  will  come  into  opera- 
tion next  year,  and  that  will  relieve  us  of  70 
i»en 

1900.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Such  a  large 
lodging-house  as  you  would  contemplate,  womd 
b©  the  introduction,  would  it  not,  of  an  entirely 
new.  system  into  Cambridge? — Yes,  it  would. 

1901.  Mr.  EaertonJ]  Could  you  not  borrow 
Hkoney  and  build? — les,  that  might  be  done. 
The  colleges  can  now,  under  the  new  Act,  raise 
money  for  college  buildings,  but  none  of  them 
have  ever  done  so* 

1902.  Chairman,]  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
extension  of  the  lodging-house  system  in  the 
University  at  Cambri^e  is  impossible  by  private 


enterprise  ? — Persons  might  build  houses  in  ^ 
neighbourhood,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  remunerative. 

1903.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  aij 
probably  the  public  are  the  beat  judges  of  ivh«t 
would  pay  them? — Yes,  of  ooBrse. 

1904.  However  we  have  this  acknowledgment 
from  you,  that  there  is  room  for  building  private 
lodgings  if  capital  and  enterprise  oouki  &  found? 
— ^I'here  is  ground  upon  which  they  could  pat 
lodging-houses,  no  doubt. 

1905.  Therefore  if  the  University  increases^  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  persons  of  sufiScient  enteN 

Srise  to  build  the  necessary  lodging-houses?— I 
oubt  whether  people  would  build  houses  merely 
for  the  sake  of  lodgings,  and,  if  so,  in  order  to  make 
the  house  remunerative  as  a  lodging-house  kept 
by  a  private  individual,  the  rents  would  have  ta 
be  high. 

1906.  Mr.  Baillie  Cockrane.]  Is  keejnng  lodg* 
ings  considered  very  remunerative  now  at  Cam- 
bridge ? — No,  not  very ;  people  find  tha*  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility  and  trouble;  mi 
when  we  tried  to  persuade  people  to  let  lodgingi 
a  good  many  persons  saia  that  they  had  had 
lodgers  and  found  that  it  was  not  worth  the 
trouble,  and  that  they  had  given  it  up;  the 
rents  have  risen  because  the  students  have  in- 
creased, but  fresh  lodgings  have  not  been  boilt 
of  late« 

1907.  Chairman.]  If  the  students  continue  to 
increase,  is  it  not  probable  that  some  effort  wiU 
be  made  to  accommodate  those  students  in  lodg- 
ings ? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  Kkely  to  be 
made  by  mere  builders.  I  think  it  wiU  have  to 
be  done  by  persons  interested  in  ihe  University. 

1908.  It  IS  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  on  your 
part,  is  it  not,  that  it  would  not  pay  a  builder  ?— 
Yes. 

1909.  "Mr.  Efferton.]  "What  is  the  relative  price 
of  lodgings;  is  the  sum  equivalent  to  the  rent 
paid  for  college  rooms? — Lodgings  canbegotf(H^ 
5  /.  a  term,  and  the  lowest  rent  for  rooms  is  1 L 
a  term.  In  Clare  Hall  there  are  rooms  at  1  /.  a 
term,  and  there  are  many  colleges  in  which  there 
are  rooms  at  2  /.  a  term. 

1910.  Are  they  furnished  ? — No,  not  fumidied, 
the  painting  and  paper  is  generally  provided. 

1911.  The  lodgings,  I  understand,  are  ftir^ 
nished,  and  the  rooms  in  the  colleges  are  unfar- 
nished  ? — Yes,  the  lodgings  are  furnished  with  the 
exception  of  crockery  and  such  things ;  there  is 
no  glass  or  crockery  or  hardware,  and  it  gene- 
rally costs  a  man  about  6  /.  or  7  /.  outfit  in  such 
matters  to  go  into  lodgings. 

1912.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  to  a  man 
usually  is  for  furnishing  college  rooms,  he  pro- 
bably would  take  the  furniture  that  was  used 
before? — Yes,  certainly;  small  rooms  may  be 
furnished  for  about  15  /. 

1913.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  expenses, 
you  have  told  us  before  that  the  standard  is  from 
180  /.  to  210 /.  a  year;  how  much  of  that  is  paid 
for  the  college  tutor  or  the  private  tutor,  that  is 
to  say,  under  the  head  of  tuition,  how  much  for 
college  dues ;  how  much  for  living  in  the  college, 
and  how  much  do  jou  allow  for  private  expenses 
in  that  sum  ?— Tuition  18  /•  a  year ;  the  lowest 
rent  with  us  is  127.  per  annum,  but  our  rent  is 
rather  high;  the  average  room  rent,  I  should 
say,  of  the  smaller  colleges  is  10  /.  a  year,  at- 
tendance 6  /.  a  year,  and  college  payment 
51  7  s.  4  rf. :  these  payments  are  contributions 
to  the  different  coUege  dues;  coals  3 1  10  j. ;  board 
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S#  ^  68,^  and  washing  5  Z.  8  8.,  the  whole  of  a 
student's  average  college  expenses  being  about 
75/.  Those  are  articles  which  wonld  be  coi»- 
prised  in  his  eoUege  bills  as  necessaries. 

1914.  Then  you  leave  the  undergraduate  100  iL 
a  year  for  his  own  personal  expenses? — Yes; 
besides  that  there  are  the  grocer's  bill^  the  book^ 
seller's  bill,  and  the  traveUing  expenses  to  and 
from  Cambridge,  and  private  tutor  if  he  has  one ; 
«n«l  I  put  down  the  grocer's  and  bookseller's  bill, 
from  10/.  to  15/.  The  travelling  expenses,  of 
eourse,  vary,  and  the  pocket  money  would  vary, 
tatd  the  tradesman's  bills  for  his  clothes,  and  so 
4m,  would  vary* 

1915.  ChairmanS]  What  does  that  com€  to  in 
all  ? — I  conmder  that  the  lowest  estimate,  which 
is  a  very  moderate  one,  would  be  130  /.  a  year, 
the  average  estimate  would  be  193 /«  a  year, 
and  the  higher  estimate  for  the  wealthier  men, 
270/.  a  year.  I  am  taking  those  figures  from  an 
ar^le  which  I  wrote  myself  and  revised  the 
odber  day  in  a  bode  called  "  The  Student's  Guide 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  which  contains 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  college  expenses. 

•  1916w  Does  that  175  /.  a  year,  with  the  other 
sums  which  you  have  mentioned,  cover  every* 
'dung? — Yes,  excepting  maintenance  during  the 
long  vacation. 

1917.  Mr.  EffertonJ]  You  have  referred  to  the 
local  examinations  ;  do  you  get  any  of  the  best 
men  from  the  local  examinations? — Some  very 
ffood  men  have  come  up,  I  believe ;  some  have 
Men  discovered  by  the  local  examinations  and 
eome  up  afterwards,  and  obtained  coUege  scholar* 
fthips. 

1918.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  life  they 
oome  firom? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge; 
Bome  come  from  the  middle  class ;  some  are  the 
0cms  of  tradesmen,  clerks  in  offices,  and  so  forth. 

1919.  I  suppose  they  never  ccmie  up  imless 
they  are  induced  to  come  up  by  raining  scholar- 
flbipe? — No,  the  poorer  class  would  not.  . 

1920.  It  is  quite  impossible,  is  it  not,  for  that 
class  to  live  at  the  University  without  assistanoe 
from  scholarships?  —  Yes,  I  think  so.  Thev 
sometimes  get  exhibitions  from  school  whicn 
answer  the  purpose. 

1921.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  living  to  a 
man  who  goes  up  if  he  gets  a  sdiolarship? — If  he 
got  the  best  scholaarshin,  which  is  60  /.  a  year  at 
Trinity  Hall,  he  would  want  80/.  or  90/.  extra^ 


if  a  pensioner.    At  some  colleges  sudh  a  person 
as  a  sizar  would  be  fully  maintained. 

1922.  I>9  you  think  that  many  of  the  middle 
class  would  come  up  if  opportunities  were  given 
to  them  to  do  so  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
come  up  without  scholarships. 

1923.  Mx.  Gladstone.']  xou  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  the  ground  for  builaii^  purposes  round  Cam- 
bridge was  scarce  and  dear  I — Yes,  you  could  not 
get  any  ground  to  build  upon  within  a  reasonable 
distance  for  less  than  500  /.  an  acre. 

1924.  Who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  ground? 
- — The  ooUeges  have  alittle,  but  that  is  genemlly 
laid  outin  gardens  in  theinunediate  ne^hbourhoodL 

1925.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  ground  availi^de 
for  building  purposes  is  not  generally  in  .  the 
hands  of  the  college,  but  of  oflier  proprietors  ?--- 
Yes,  very  much  in  the  hands  of  other  proprietors ; 
we  are  fenced  round  by  the  river,  and  the 
direction  in  which  building  is  going  on  is  limited. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  land  is  prindn 
pally  occupied  by  gardens,  and  it  is  ralher 
difficult  of  access ;  the  bridges  lure  inconveniently 
placed. 

'  1926.  Mr.  Baitlie  Coihrane.']  If  the  colleges 
are  to  advance  money  for  building  you  would 
much  prefer,  would  you  not,  that  it  should  be 
advanced  in  order  to  increase  the  college  a^com*- 
modation,  than  to  build  any  new  lodging-houses? 
— -Yes,  I  should.  Some  of  the  o(JJ«ges  are  buildr 
ing;  Caius  Ccdlege  has  already  a  scheme  for 
building  largely,  and  that  will  enable  us  to  house 
our  increasing  students  for  some  time*  I  ccmsider 
that  our  numoers  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  30 
a  year,  and  they  have  increased  at  that  rate  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years ;  last  year  there  were 
572,  and  I  thmk  from  what  I  hear  of  the  entries 
at  the  different  colleges  that  we  shaU  probably 
have  ovei>  600  students  matriculated  this  next  year. 

1927.  Mr.  Gesefien.1  What  is  the  maximum 
distance  of  a  lodging  from  the  colleges  ?—  I  think 
nearly  a  mile. 

1928.  What  would  yen  Consider  the  maximuiii 
distance  that  an  undergraduate  ought  to  live  from 
a  c<^ege  ? — It  is  less  the  questicm  of  distance 
than  of  profMuquity  to  an  objectionable^  neigh- 
bourhood that  limits  it. 

1929.  Chairman.']  Could  not  you  clear  out 
that  objecticmable  neighbourhood?— If  we  could 
clear  out  the  whc^e  of  Barnwell,  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 


Re>. 
H,  Latham. 


Henry  John  Roby,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1930.  Chairman.']  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ? — I 
am. 

1931.  Were  you  also  Lecturer  there? — I  was 
a  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer. 

1932.  You  are  Secretary  to  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1933.  And  also  Local  Examiner? — I  was  Se- 
cretary to  the  Local  Examination  Syndicate  for 
two  years ;  I  am  not  now. 

1934.  Have  you  seen  the  Bill,  or  are  you 
acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  Bill  which  is 
referred  to  this  Committee  ?— I  understand  the 
object  of  the  Bill  to  be  to  admit  undergraduates 
to  tlie  Universities  who  would  not  be  necessarily 
connected  with  a  college. 

1935.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  niis  Bill  ? — I  do. 

0.130. 


1936.  Why  ?— Principally  in  order  to  break  H.J.Roby^ 
up  what  may  be  called  the  college  monopoly.  Esq. 

1937.  What    do    you  mean  by  the    college        

monopoly  ? — It  very  much  amounts  to  the  thing 

which  this  Bill  is  intended  to  destroj^. 

1938.  Would  you  have  free  trade  m  education? 
^ — I  would  certainly  allow  persoiis  to  go  to  the 
University  without  necessarily  being  subject  to 
any  particular  college. 

1939.  Are  the  college  revenues  now  directlj 
applied  to  instruction,  in  your  opinion  ? — No ;  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  speaking  particu- 
larly of  my  own  college,  St.  John's  College,  I 
believe  not  above  200  /.  or  300  /.  a  year  out  of  the 
whole  income  of  about  30,000  /.  a  ^ear  is  applied 
directly  to  the  payment  of  instruction. 

1940.  What  becomes  of  the  funds  which  you 
think  ought  to  l?e  applied  to  instruction ;  to  what 
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H.  J.  Roby,  are  they  devoted  ? — The  actual  money  that  is 
ISeq.        pud  to  persons  who  are  lecturing  in  the  college 
18  derived  entirely,  with  that  slight  exception 
which  I  have  mentioned,  from  the  fees  paid  by 
the  underp;raduates. 

1941.  How  is  all  the  rest  applied? — The  rest 
of  the  college  revenue  is  applied  to  keeping  up 
the  necessary  expenses  of  tne  college ;  and  the 
surplus,  whatever  it  mav  be,  is  usually  distributed 
amongst  the  fellows*  ()f  course  you  are  aware 
that  me  scholarships  are  paid  out  of  the  coUege 
revenues. 

1942.  Mr.  Acland.'}  You  state  that  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  is  api)lied  in  scholarships;  but 
they  are  applied,  if  not  in  payment  foi*  instruction, 
in  assisting  men  to  obtam  instruction? — Quite 
so. 

1943.  What  is  the  total  amount  so  applied  in 
your  college  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell. 

1944.  Is  it  considerable  r — I  think  it  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  60  of  scholarships  of  about  50  L  or 
60/.  a  year,  and  there  is  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  exhibitions  appropriated  to  particular 
schools. 

1945.  Are  not  the  fees  paid  by  the  students 
for  instruction  considerably  reduced  in  the  case 
of  the  poorer  students,  such  as  sizars  or  otiiers  ? 
— I  believe  that  is  the  case,  but  I  am  not  aware 
at  this  present  moment  whether  there  are  many 
of  those  sizars  at  St.  John's ;  at  one  time  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  them,  but  they 
have  been  reduced. 

1946.  To  whatever  extent  that  takes  place, 
would  not  the  instruction  be  paid  for,  either  by 
the  other  students  or  by  the  revenues  of  the 
college? — To  that  extent  it  would  be  so. 

1947.  Chairman.l^  Upon  what  ground  do  you 
think  that  the  principle  of  devoting  some  part  of 
the  college  funds  to  instruction  is  desiraole  ? — 
I  think  it  is  desirable,  both  on  account  of  the 
great  need  of  a  more  learned  class  of  lecturers  in 
Cambridge,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
the  education  which  may  be  given  to  the 
students. 

1948.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  increase 
what  ii^alled  the  professoriate? — Very  decidedly. 

1949.  Have  vou  ever  turned  your  attention  to 
the  mode  in  which  that  professoriate  should  be 
formed  ? — As  regards  the  mode  by  which  it  could 
be  paid,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  paid  by  a  contri- 
bution from  the  college  funds. 

1950.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
formed,  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  professors,  sub-professors,  and  tutors, 
which  has  been  suggested  as  a  sort  of  professional 
staff? — I  have  no  definite  scheme  upon  that 
point,  but  it  mis^ht  be  either  by  making  all  the 
professors  co-ordinate  with  one  another,  or  what 
would  be,  perhaps,  rather  better,  having  some 
professors  older  and  some  sub-professors  under 
them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  treat  any  particular 
subject  with  a  greater  distribution  between  per- 
sons who  could  give  their  special  attention  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it. 

1951.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  more  enlarged 
view  would  be  taken  by  the  professors,  and  pro- 
bably a  more  limited  view  by  the  tutors? — I 
think  so. 

1952.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  system  of  foreign  universities,  or  of 
Scotland?— No. 

1953.  Do  you  think  that  the  founder's  inten- 
tion should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
question  of  cheapening  the  instruction  ? — As  far 


as  my  own  view  is  concerned,  I  certainly  shonM 
regard  the  founder's  general  intentions,  whether 
I  regarded  his  specific  ones  or  not ;  bat  I  think  it 
is  important  to  observe,  inasmuch  as  the  founder^s 
intentions  are  often  invoked  against  a  change 
from  a  traditional  custom,  that  the  founder  phiBly 
contemplated  a  stafi^  of  lecturers  in  the  college 
pidd  out  of  the  college  funds. 

1954.  Do  you  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  foim- 
der's  intentions  should  be  consulted? — Deci- 
dedly. 

1955.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  Ae 
desirablenessof  making  any  alteration  in  the  littb 
Go  at  Ci\mbridge?— xes;  especially  in  c<mneo- 
tion  with  the  question  c^  giving  the  benefits  of 
university  education  to  a  larger  number  o£  per- 
sons. It  seems  to  me  that  one  great  obstacle  to 
persons  coming  to  the  University,  who  otherwise 
would  be  disposed  to  do  so,  is  the  fact  that  for 
the  Little  Go  at  Cambridge,  Greek  is  a  neeesnary 
subject.  The  recent  changes  at  Cambridge  have 
removed  the  necessity  for  Greek  in  other  oases ; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  final  degree ;  but 
it  still  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Littie  Gh>.  I  con- 
ceive that  that  will  every  year  become  a  m<ffe 
formidable  obstade. 

1956.  What  would  you  substitute  for  Greek  in 
the  Little  Go  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  rery  im- 
portant ;  I  would  allow  one  of  a  consideraUe 
number  of  alternative  subjects  to  be  taken  up 
instead. 

1957.  Do  you  consider  that  the  University  <rf 
Cambridge  would  be  very  much  benefited  by  the 
existence  of  a  learned  class  in  Cambridge  ? — ^I 
think  it  would ;  I  think  that  the  Universities  have 
at^  present  hiurdly  that  position,  as  regards  the 
scientific  world,  which  thev  ought  to  have,  asd 
which  they  might  have,  if  there  were  a  larger 
number  of  places  which  men  could  hold,  subject 
to  no  other  restriction  than  that  of  lecturing,  and 
giving  their  attention  to  study. 

1958.  Mr.  Acland.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  few  years  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
scientific  men,  who  would  gladly  have  stayed  at 
Cambridge,  have  been  obliged  to  leave  for  the 
sake  of  ootaining  posts  in  otiier  places,  simply 
from  the  want  of  posts  in  Cambridge  ? — It  is  con- 
stantly the  case. 

1959.  Could  you  mention  some  remarkaUe 
cases  of  that  kind  which  have  occurred  ? — It  is  an 
exceedingly  common  thing  for  the  senior  or  se- 
cond wranglers  to  be  drawn  ofi^  to  the  Irish  pro- 
fessorships in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland. 

1960.  Mr.  Fatccett.']  Or  to  mathematical  pro- 
fessorships in  Scotland? — Yes;  in  fact,  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Scotland  is  constantly  regarded  by 
men  at  Cambridge  as  an  ideal  object  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

1961.  Chairman']  Would  this  Bill  be  of  much 
benefit  to  poor  studeuts  who  cannot  find  a  place 
for  themselves  at  any  University  at  present  ? — [ 
think  it  possibly  mi^ht  in  tiiis  way,  that  it  would 
enable  persons  to  take  much  poorer  lodgings,  and 
to  live  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  tha|i  the  ordi- 
naiy  society  of  the  colleges  would  induce  them 
to  do. 

1962.  It  has  been  recommended  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  exigencies  of  the  poorer  classes 
might  be  met  by  extending  the  sizarships ;  would 
you  think  that  a  desirable  plan? — I  mink  it  a 
very  desirable  plan,  certainly. 

1963.  Would  there  not  be  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  independence  in  allowing  free  scope  to 
students  to  come  and  lodge  in  poorer  lodgings  than 
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there  would  be  in  the  cose  of  sizarships  ? — I  think 
there  would  be*  I  think  that  if  the  Bill  were 
carried  it  would  lead  to  other  changes  which  I 
have  indicated,  and  whidi  are  even  more  im- 
portant ;  probably  the  establishment  of  a  much 
more  numerous  and  more  active  professoriate. 

1964.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  young  men 
would  come  at  a  more  early  age  to  the  University 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  them  and  to  society,  and 
do  thev  not  come  later  than*  they  used  to  do  ? — 
Yes;  I  believe  they  generally  come  about  19 ;  I 
should  conceive  that  thev  might  very  well  come 
about  17 ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  they  should  come  earlier  than  that. 

1965-6.  For  professional  students,  such  as 
solicitors,  engineers,  and  so  forth,  it  might  be 
more  desirable,  might  it  not,  for  them  to  Imve  an 
earlier  insight  into  the  theory  of  their  profession  ? 
-^Not  much  earlier  tluin  17 ;  I  thmk  that  is 
early  enough. 

1967.  w.  Faweett']  In  wishing  to  see  Greek 
omitted  from  the  Little  Gro  examination,  you 
speak  as  a  Senior  Classic,  do  you  not? — I  was 
iSenior  Classic 

1968.  Would  you  rather  see  an  increased 
establishment  of  sizarships  and  non-collegiate 
students  than  the  establishment  of  distinctly  a 
poor  man's  collie  ? — Most  decidedly ;  I  do  not 
think  that  a  poor  man's  college  is  very  much  to 
be  desired. 

1969.  It  would  cause,  would  it  not,  invidious 
social  distinctions  which  do  not  exist  towards 
sizarships,  and  which  would  not  exist  towards 
non-coUe^ate  students  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

1970.  Mr.  Effertaru]  Do  you  think  that  Pro- 
fessors eould  supply  the  place  of  private  tutors 
altogether  for  those  men  who  would  live  outside 
the  college,  as  this  Bill  proposes  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  the  Professors  themselves  could  well  do 
that ;  I  think  it  would  be  taking  them  from  other 
work  which  they  could  do  veiy  much  better. 

1971.  How  do  you  imagine  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  a  man  to  live  in  lodgings,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  he  would  be  sparea  the 
expense  of  a  private  tutor?  —  The  cheapness 
to  which  I  refer  would  arise  simply  from  his 
adopting  a  humbler  mode  of  living. 

1972.  How  could  he  live  more  cheaply  than 
we  have  been  told  it  is  possible  to  live  in  colleges 
now,  namely,  for  about  75/.  a  year,  as  was  stated 
by  the  last  witness  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  sav ; 
but  there  are  very  few  undergraduates  now  who 
do  live  for  that  sum. 

1973.  That  sum  would  be  merely  the  neces- 
sary expenses  connected  with  the  college,  for 
board  and  lodging,  and  so  on? — Just  so;  but  I 
should  conceive  Qiat  a  man  might  live  for  less 
than  75  /.  out  of  college. 

1974.  Can  he  feed  himself,  lodge  himself,  and 
find  coals,  firing,  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
for  less  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1975.  Do  you  know  at  all  that  it  ever  is  done 
at  present  more  cheaply  than  that  in  lodgings  ? 
— ihave  not  the  least  doubt  that  many  persons 
live  for  a  less  amount  than  75  /.  a  year,  but  not 
while  undergraduates  at  the  University. 

1976.  As  I  understand  the  only  difierence  is  that 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  for  private  tutors,  or 
for  college  fees,  but  that  they  would  be  dependent 
for  their  education  entirely  upon  the  professors, 
by  an  extension  of  the  professoriate?— -Yes,  or  on 
private  tutors. 

1977.  What  would  the  expense  of  that  be? — 
Whatever  the  expense  is,  it  would  not  be  peculiar 
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to  extra-collegiate  students.    Persons  living  in 
college  now  read  with  private  tutors  constantly. 

1978.  That  of  course  is  one  source  of  ex- 
pense ? — Yes.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
to  say  that  I  think  this  is  the  only  mode  of 
cheapening  the  ^  expenses  at  college  by  any 
means.  My  own  impression  is,  that  if  the  colleges 
chose  to  take  tlie  subject  in  hand,  they  might 
beat  any  such  system  as  that  out  of  the  field  by 
a  proper  application  of  their  revenues. 

1979.  Chairman.']  Is  it  not  therefore  more  de- 
sirable that  this  freedom  of  lodging  out  should 
be  allowed,  so  as  to  call  into  action  3ie  rivalry  of 
the  coUeffes?— .Most  desirable. 

1980.  Mr.  Efferton.']  In  fact,  you  approve  of 
this  Bill  as  introducing  a  healthy  competition  with 
the  colleges?— Yes,  quite  so. 

1981.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Assuming  that 
this  Bill  were  to  pass,  introducing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
college,  would  it  not  lead  to  a  great  laxity  of 
discipline,  and  would  not  that  be  very  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  proper  system  of  dis- 
cipline?—  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it 
would.  There  would  be  some  University  officer 
appointed  who  would  exercise  such  duties  as  are 
now  exercised  by  the  college  tutors,  or  the 
college  deans. 

1982.^  The  last  witness  stated  that  there  was  a 
great  difficulty  in  finding  lodgings  at  Cambridge 
now ;  and  supposing  the  Bill  were  to  be  passed, 
that  difficulty  would  be  increased.  Are  you  of 
the  same  opinion  ? — Mr.  Latham  is  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  actual  circumstances  of 
Cambridge  than  I  am,  but  I  cannot  conceive  why 
in  Cambridge  more  than  anywhere  else,  houses 
should  not  be  built,  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

1983.  Chairman.]  If  there  are  any  very  ob- 
jectionable places,  would  not  the  removal  of  them 
be  a  public  good  as  well  as  afford  the  means  of 
extending  the  buildings  for  students?  —  Quite 
so. 

1984.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  You  stated,  did  you 
not,  that  you  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
amount  that  Cambridge  was  doing  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  classical  learning  or  science  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1985.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I  am 
inclined  to  account  for  It  mainly  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  very  few  posts  in  Cambridge  which  a 
person  can  hold  as  the  business  of  his  life— un- 
restricted to  celibacy. 

1986.  Would  you  wish  to  get  rid  universally 
of  the  regulation  requiring  celibacy  from  all 
Fellows?— I  think  that  it  might  be  kept  up  in 
some  cases.  I  should  be  inclined  to  desil  with 
the  Fellowships  by  making  them  terminable; 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  held  for  10  or  12  years,  and 
in  that  case  freeing  them  from  the  restrictions 
of  celibacy ;  and  when  held  for  a  longer  period,  it 
should  be  on  condition  of  their  devoting  them- 
selves to  tuition  or  lecturing  at  college ;  or,  if  a 
sufficient  test  could  be  found,  to  tne  generad 
prosecution  of  science. 

,^  1987.  Mr.  Fatocett.]  That  plan  is  carried  out, 
is  it  not,  in  many  cases  ? — I  believe  it  is  in  one 
or  two  colleges,  but  not  always,  I  believe,  under 
very  safe  restrictions. 

1988.  Mr.  Gladstone.']  Are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  jrou  would  free  a  Fellow  from  the 
restraint  of  celibacy  during  the  10  years  for 
which  he  originally  should  obtain  his  Fellow- 
ship?— Yes,  i  thiuK  so,  during  10  years.  If  it 
is  held  only  for  a  short  period  of  time,  then  there 
0  3  is 
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JJ.,  J.  /Wy,   is  no  suffioi^t  xeasoa  for  keeping  up  thai  ra- 

Efifl-         striction, 

^r-r  1989.    Would    you    divide   the    Fellowships 

*  ^86^^      into  thoae  which  were  to  be  taken  for  10  years 

^  ^*  and  those  to  be  taken  for  a  longer  term ;  or  is 
the  Committee  right  in  suppot^ing  it  to  have  been 
your  intention  to  declare  that  yo«i  would  pwr- 
tiaily  retain  the  restriction  of  celibacy  ? — ^I  wwld 
uot  undertake  to  say  tiiat  it  might  not  be  desir- 
able in  some  cages  to  keep  up  tke  reetdction, 
ahbough  I  confess  that  none  oociirs  to  me  at  this 
moment. 

1990.  Your  general  view  is  that  it  migfat  he 
abandoned  altogether  ? — I  think  so, 

1991.  But  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
community  of  the  fellows  living  in  ooUeee^  aa  is 
now  done  ? — Of  course,  those  felbwe  wLo  were 
married  would  not  live  in  the  college.    It  would 

.be  substituting  a  rather  wider  society  in  the 
town  for  the  narrower  society  in  college. 

1992.  Do.  you  think  that  the  buainese  of  tutor- 
ship would  be  better  carried  on  by  married 
fellows?— Very  much  better,  if  they  were  suffi- 
ciently paid  to  enable  them  to  consider  it  aa  tlie 
work  of  their  Kves,  instead  of  their  taking  it  up 
to  hold  only  for  a  few  years^  and  then  remgnin^^  xt 
in  order  to  get  something  elsewhere^  upoB  wmefa 
they  may  marry. 

1993*  What  is  the  effect  of  the  exact  connec- 
tion which  you  lay  down  between  the  restraint 
of  holding  a  fellowship  for  10  rears  and  the 
release  from  the  restramt  of  celibacy ;  or  what 
principle  would  you  lay  down  with  regard  to  the 
nolding  of  fellowship  ?— As  a  gtueatai  rule,  I 
would  not  place  cehbacy  as  a  ret^triction  upon 
any  fellow.  I  consider  tliat  a  ^eat  reaaon  wItjt 
it  IS  kept  up  now  is  in  order  to  msure  the  reqm- 
'  site  number  of  vaGancles ;  but  that  requisite 
number  of  vacancies  would  be  obtained  by  re- 
stricting the  period  during  which  a  fellowship 
could  be  held. 

1994.  Would  you  make  fellowships  universally 
terminable  after  a  certain  number  of  years? — 
Unless  the  holders  were  engaeed  either  as  bur- 
sars of  the  college,  or  possibly  in  some  other 
college  work^  or  m  the  tuition  of  the  college^  or 
in  the  public  professoriate.  I  ought  to  add 
another  case  which  has  occurred  to  me,  in  which 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  allow  a  fellowship  to 
be  held  for  a  longer  period ;  and  that  is  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  was  devoting  himself  aa  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  on  an  in- 
sufficient stipend,,  in  a  large  and  populous  place. 
But  I  think  that  there  would  be  many  difficulties 
in  guarding  tiiis  privile^  against  abuse. 

1995.  mr.  Acland.']  Would  you  also  include 
tlie  case  of  a  fellow  wno  was  engaged  in  teaching 
ia  an  important  populous  place? — I  dould  be 
very  glao  to  do  so  if  it  could  be  so  guarded 
that  one  would  not  use  up  all  the  fellow^ips  for 

.  the  purpose,  without  havmg  a  sufficient  number 
of  vacancies. 

1996.  Mr.  Grant  Dvff.l  Have  you  ever  con- 
sidered the  plan  which  has^  been  proposed  for  the 
Scotch  Universities,  namely,  the  creation  of  a 
certain  number  of  Fellowships,  more  or  less 
analogous  to  your  Cambridge  travelling  Fellow- 
ships; but  which  should  be  held  for  a  limited 
period,  and  with  this  condition^  that  the  person 
who  obt^ned  such  a  Fellowship  should  go  and 
study  for  a  certain  period  at  a  foreign  Univenrity, 
and  should  then  return  to  Cambridge  and  deliver 
a  certain  number  of  lectures  upon  the  subject 
ha  had  studied  at  th^  foreign  University  ?--I 


think  that  possibly  it  might  be  desiraUe  to 
establ^  something  of  that  kind ;  but  it  is  done 
by  a  certain  nmnber  of  persons  now.  It  is  net 
at  all  an  uneommon  thing  for  a  yoong  Fellow  of 
a  college  to  go  to  Berlin  and  study  for  a  time, 
and  thmi  aftei^irards,  not  direetly  in  a  puUic  wtjr, 
but  in  his  college  lectures  or  private  tuition,  to 
make  use  of  die  knowle^e  thus  acquired. 

1997.  Do  not  yoa  think  it  woiiU  be  good  to 
recognise  tiiat  as  acn  Unrrersity  inatitatiim?— I 
think  it  might  be  desirable ;  but  I  have  not  cdb- 
aidered  the  point. 

1998.  It  wouU  tend,  woidd  it  not»  to  bring  to 
Cambridge  all  the  newest  knowledge  that  was  to 
be  obtained  in  Europe  ? — ^I  should  tnink  it  would, 
and  so  &r,  it  would  be  very  boiefieial. 

1999.  Mr.  GiM€hen.'\  You  stated  t&at  if  di» 
^1  became  law  the  students  wonld  be  able  to 
occnpy  much  poorer  lod|giiss,  and  tJurt  tfaecsby 
the  expense  of  living  mignt  be  diminished?-^ 
I  eoficeive  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  whidi  the 
expense  would  be  diminished. 

2000.  Is  there  now  amy  regulation  as  to  the 
class  of  lodgings  tliat  they  may  occupy  imdor  the 
present  system? — I  think  net;  but  the  vnder- 
graduates  are  all  thrown  tog^her,  and  tiie  goienl 
tendency  of  society  is  towards  indulgii^  coa- 
tinually  in  more  luxurious  habitat. 

2001.  Would  the  college  authorities  rase  in 
objection  to  any  man  taking  too  mean  a  lodging? 
— I  am  not  arware  tiiat  the^  wouU*  As  a  raienl 
rule  men  take  lodgings  m  honaea  which  have 
been  already  sanotioated  by  the  Univmitf 
authorities.  The  practice  at  present,  I  believe, 
is  that  a  person  does  net  get  a  license  to  keep  a 
lodging-house  unless  the  rooms  are  fiuriygood 
and  cjf  a  certain  rent. 

20dfi.  It  is  in  the  disccttioa  ^  the  coUm 
audiorities  what  kind  of  losings  they  woiud 
choose ;  a  student  cannot  pick  out  hitf  own  los- 
ings, can  he  ?— I  believe  not ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  speak  positively  upon  that  point. 

2003.  Mr.  FawcettA  He  can  go  to  any  lodg- 
ings which  are  licensed  by  the  UniTerrity,caahe 
not  ? — Yes,  to  any  which  aare  licensed. 

2004.  And  he  ean  dioose  the  one  which  he 
likes  most?— I  believe  so.  Periftaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  add  that  the  expenditure  which  I 
speak  of  as  being  possible  to  be  saved,  is  not  in 
respect  of  the  amount  whiek  would  be  paid  & 
lodging  merely^  but  the  amount  which  he  woi^ 
save  by  feeding  himself  at  a  less  cos*. 

2005.  Mr.  Goschen.']  yfiik  regard  to  the  vaca- 
tions, you  put  them  down,  do  you  not,  as  half  the 
year? — Yes. 

2006.  Therefor^  if  60  L  is  the  cost  of  boaid 
and  lodging  in  the  ecdleges,  that  would  be  £>r 
25  weeks  ?— .Sres. 

2007.  And  that  would  be  21.  8#.  a  week?- 
Yes. 

2008.  Would  you  think  that  a  person  could,if 
he  chose,  live  muck  cheaper  than  that?-— Yes, 
considemE^bly  cheaper,  I  shmhi  tiunk,  certainly. 

2009.  Mr.  Egerton.']  It  is  60  L  plus  tuitioi,  is 
it  not? — Yes. 

2010.  Mr.  Go$cken:\  Without  goir^inte  detail, 
there  would  be  a  confflderable  margin  upon  the 
weekly  cost  if  anyone  chose  to  live  cheaj^y  ?— I 
believe  sa 

2011.  With  regard  to  the  accottuts  of  the  col- 
leges, are  they  kept  very  private^  or  is  there  no 
mystery  made  about  them  at  all.  For  instance, 
ae  to  tike  appUcaiiott  of  the  rerennee,  which  yoa 
say  mnount  to  30,000/.  ?— They  are  aoceauble  to 
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any  Fellow  of  the  college,  I  believe,  but  tbey  are 
not  printed  or  published. 

2012.  Is  there  any  audit  in  the  eollege  itaelf  ? 
— They  are  audited  in  the  college ;  I  believe  rfie 
accoumts  are  considered  to  be  private,  but  at  me 
same  time  I  feel  that  wlmt  I  have  said  could  be 
perfectly  justified,  namely,  that  hardly  any  aid 
whatever  is  given  from  the  college  revenues  di* 
reotly  to  instruction. 

2013.  What  services  are  the  Fellows  expected 
to  render  to  the  college  in  return  for  their .  ^are 
of  those  revenues  ? — I  cannot  remember  that  they 
are  expected  to  render  any  service  whatever.  It 
is  very  commonly  the -case  that  persons  do  render 
services  at  odlege  by  taking  laborious  offices, 
for  which  very  often  they  are  not  well  paid,  but 
as  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  in  the  power^of  any- 
body to  go  out  of  residence  and  do  nothing 
whatever  for  the  college,  either  in  residence  or 
out  of  it. 

2014.  Does  the  bursar  get  any  remuneration 
besides  his  Fellowship  ? — Yes. 

2016.  That  is  part  of  the  expense? — Ye8> 
distinctly. 

2016.  He  is  not  expected  to  undertake  that 
duty  in  rotation  as  part  of  the  duty  of  his  Fel- 
lowship ?—  No. 

2017.  Could  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the 
30,000  i  a  vear  goes  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  of  the  college  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  can ;  I  might  state  that,  in  my  time,  of  the 
30,000  /.  about  10,000  /.  was  spent  in  dividend 
amoi^st  the  Fellows.  The  money  so  spent  now 
is,  I  believe,  much  larger. 

2018.  And  the  remaining  portion  would  be 
for  the  other  expenses  of  the  college  ?— Yes,  the 
expenses  of  t^e  college,  and  the  repayment  of 
money  borrowed  for  increasing  the  college  build- 
ingts,  and  keeping  up  the  scholarsldps. 

2019.  A  portion  of  the  20,000  /.  would  be  for 
the  expenses  of  the  scholarslups  ? — Yes. 

2020.  Mr.  Gladstone.']  Is  the  master's  income 
included  in  the  10,000  i  ? — If  I  remember 
rightly  a  portion  of  the  master's  income  would 
have  come  out  of  that  fund. 

2021.  Mr.  Goscken,]  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  hostile  feeling  at  Cambridge  to  the 
publication  of  the  accounts  ? — I  can  only  judge 
in  this  way,  that  when  we  were  revismg  our 
statutes  under  the  University  Conmiissioners,  I 
distinctly  proposed  that  the  college  accounts 
should  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the 
Fellows.  The  opposition  either  on  the  part  of  the 
college  or  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  was  such 
that  this  i»rovi8ion  was  omitted. 

2022.  Has  a  committee  of  accounts  been  in- 
troduced into  any  of  the  colleges  ? — Not  Aat  I 
am  aware  of,  but  I  cannot  speak  upon  that  matter 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  smaller  colleges ;  I 
should  not  think  it  at  all  likely.  I  hope  I  may 
not  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  college 
funds  are  in  any  way  abused. 

2023.  The  public  would  have  no  access  to  see 
what  amount  of  the  funds  has  been  expended 
on  educational  purposes,  and  what  is  divided 
amongst  the  Fellows?— None  whatever  that  I 
a(m  aware  of. 

2024.  With  regard  to  the  Fellows  at  college, 
are  there  a  good  many  Fellows  who  reside  and 
have  rooms  m  college,  without  taking  part  in  the 
tuition  ? — There  are  always  at  my  own  college  a 
certaiii  nmnber;  I  should  think,  probably,  there 
might  be  12  or  14  perhaps,  or  very  likely  more, 
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who  have  rooms  in  the  eoflege,  wi&out  being  H*  J-  JM>y^ 
engaged  in  the  ccdlege  tuition,  Esq. 

2025.  If  the  recommendation  were  carried  out 
at  which  you  hinted  before,  of  their  being  mar- 
ried, and  living  out  of  college,  then  t^ose  rooms 
would  be  ava^able  for  the  undeip:^uates  P — 
Unquestionably. 

2026.  And  you  would  be  able  to  take  more 
undergraduates  into  the  ci^ge?^ — Yea 

2027.  At  present  %  considerable  proportion  of 
the  expensive  building  of  all  the  colleges' ie  00* 
cuTOed  by  FeUowa  in  virtue  of  their  FelSiwships  P 

2028.  So  that  besides  the  remuneration,  which' 
is  divided  amongst  them,  they  have  the  privilege 
of  rooms  ? — They  had  at  the  time  wken  I  was  a 
Fellow ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  a  cert^un  allow- 
ance made  them  for  rooms,  which  was  more  than 
suffident  for  l^e  senior  Fellows,  and  less  Ihttn 
sufficient  for  the  jxuiior  Fellows;  and  besides  that, 
the  residents  have  a  certain  amount  every  week 
for  oommons,  whioh,  I  bdieve,  was  commonly 
reckoned  at  about  10».  or  12««  a  week. 

2029.  Do  ihe  Fellows  pay  for  their  ix)o»s?— 
They  used  to  have  to  pay  for  their  rooms,  but 
they  received  an  allowanoe  for  the  purpose. 

2030.  Those  were  inducements  for  residenoe  ? 
—Yes. 

2031.  Do  they  get  the  same  for  residence 
whether  they  take  part  in  the  college  tuition  or 
not? — Yes, 

2032.  But  when  there  is  any  tuition,  there  is 
extra  remuneration  for  it? — Yes. 

2033.  The  principle  is  carried  out  that  a  Fel- 
low's privilege  is  perfectly  independent  of  any 
services  that  he  has  to  render  as  regards  educa- 
tion ? — ^Entirely  so,  as  £n:  as  I  am  aware. 

2034.  Is  there  a  general  disposition  to  adopt 
this  Bill  at  Cambridge,  as  far  as  you  are  aware  ? 
— I  have  not  resided  in  Cambndge  for  the  last 
six  years,  so  that  I  can  hardly  teU  you;  but  I 
have  found  some  persons  who  I  tiiought  might  be 
likely  to  oppose  it,  say  that  lliey  do  not  see  any 
harm  in  it. 

2035.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  We  were  told  the 
otjier  day  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  at  Ox- 
ford in  favour  of  having  an  executive  commission 
to  put  the  Untversitv  in  order ;  does  that  feeling 
exist  at  all  in  Cambridge  ?—  I  think  a  certain 
number  would  very  mudi  desire  it ;  but  I  diould 
think  the  majority  would  very  much  oppose  it. 

2036.  You  would  deinre  it  yourself,  would  you 
not  ? — Very  strongly. 

2037.  Mx.  Pollard-Urquhari]  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  would  not  make  tlie  knowledge 
of  Greek  necessary  for  a  degree  at  Cambridge ; 
diO  not  you  think  that  on  the  whole,  a  good  cks* 
sical  education  gives  a  man  very  great  advantage 
in  prosecuting  we  study  of  any  other  branch  of 
general  education  afterwards  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
the  mcHre  a  person  knows,  the  greater  advantage 
he  would  have  in  learning  other  things ;  but  if  a 
person  gave  up  the  study  cf  Greek  he  would  pro- 
bably acquire  the  knowledge  of  something  else 
more  useful  to  him. 

2038.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  person  with  a 
good  classical  education  would  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  thestudy  of  law  and  history?--!  have 
always  distinguished  very  muoh  between  Latin 
and  Greek ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  Latin 
dropped ;  Grreek,  I  think,  mi^t  be  dropped,  with 
very  little  loss  for  at  lea«t  nine-tenths  of  the  men* 

2039.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  rather  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  way  in  whioh  Greek  is 
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M.  J.  Rohf,  taught  in  schools  ?— I  think  it  is  probably  as  well 
Esq,         taught  in  schools  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be ;  at 
—       least  as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned. 
II  July  2040.    Have    you  ever  heard  that  Professor 

1867.  Airey  ascribes  a  great  deal  of  his  success  in  prac- 
tical sciences  to  the  very  good  grammatical  train- 
ing which  he  had  at  school  ?— No,  1  never  heard 
that ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  say  to 
what  his  subsequent  success  is  due. 

2041.  With  regard  to  the  age  at  which  men 
come  up,  do  not  you  think  on  the  whole,  that  the 
University  would  work  better  if  the  men  came 
up  rather  younger  than  they  do  now;  say  at  17  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  would  work  better,  but  it 
is  very  desirable  td  encourage  as  many  as  pos- 
sible to  come  to  the  University,  and  if  that  could 
be  done  by  reducing  the  age,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  reduce  it. 

2042.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  increase  of 
luxurious  habits  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
men  coming  up  rather  older  than  they  did  for- 
merly ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  is  possible,  but  I  have 
no  definite  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

2043.  For  instance,  if  they  come  up  at  19, 
they  do  not  take  their  degree  till  23  ?— 1  es ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  luxurious  habits  are  spreading 
downwards  in  the  schools.  If  they  came  up  at 
18  they  would  hardly  come  up  so  well  pre- 
pared. 

2044.  Is  there  not  more  tendency  to  luxurious 
living  amongst  men  of  22,  than  amongst  men  of 
17  ? — There  is  more  power  to  gratify  it. 

2545.  Is  there  not  more  diversity  of  fortune 
amongst  men  when  they  approach  23  than  when 
they  are  a  few  years  younger  ? —  I  do  not  know. 

2046.  If  there  is  a  rich  student,  is  he  not  more 
likely  to  set  an  example  of  luxury  to  a  poor  man 
of  23,  than  if  he  were  a  few  years  younger  ? — I 

/believe  that  the  example  of  the  rict  man  is  first 
I  found  in  the  rich  boy. 

2047.  But  some  men  become  rich,  do  they  not, 
between  17  and  23? — If  there  is  a  coneiderdble 
increase  in  the  riches  of  a  man  between  those 
ages,  there  would  be  so  much  the  greater  tendency 
to  luxury. 

2048.  Mr.  Aclavd.']  You  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  opportunity  of  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  schools  in  England; 
are  you  of  opinion  that  any  arrangements  in  the 
Universities,  as  they  now  stand,  act  favourably 
or  unfavourably  on  schools  in  the  country? 
— The  principal  thing  which  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed myself  strongly  upon,  is  the  present 
practice  of  requiring  Greek. 

2049.  Would  you  point  out  how  that  tends  to 
operate  unfavourably  upon  the  scho(»ls  ?  —  It 
forces  a  considerable  amount  of  the  school  time, 
and  also  a  great  amount  of  college  time,  to  be 
given  to  a  study  which,  as  I  believe  in  the  case  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  men,  produces  hardly  any 
beneficial  effect  except  their  being  actually  kept 
getting  up  something. 

2050.  You  think  that  a  number  of  boys  in  a 
school,  in  fact,  are  not  really  getting  education  to 
the  amount  of  the  Greek  which  they  learn? — 1 
think  so. 

205 1 .  You  think  they  might  get  more  education 
at  other  subjects? — A  great  deal  more. 

2052.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  state  of 
our  grammar  schools  is  deficient  m  so  far  as  it  is 
influenced  by  that  regulation  of  the  University  ? 
— I  think  so,  decidedly ;  but  I  say  so,  not  from 
any  knowledge  which  I  have  received  as  secretary 
of  the  Commission,  but  from  knowledge  that  I 


had  before.     The  opinion  is  one  which  I  have 
long  held. 

2053.  With  regard  to  your  own  Univeraty 
particularly,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  tendency 
wHfch  I  think  has  been  made  very  evident  to  thu 
Committee,  to  narrow  the  course  of  study  by  the 
competitive  system  of  private  tutors  ? — I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  know  what  the  question  refers 
to,  but  my  desire  would  be  to  widen  the  course 
of  study  as  much  as  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
allow  as  large^  opportunities  as  are  possible  for 
persons  following  those  studies  whidi  are  most 
congenial  to  their  own  mind,  and  most  conducive 
to  tneir  subsequent  success. 

2054.  Putting  it  generally,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  there  is  any  tendency  in  the  Cambridge 
regulations  to  narrow  and  contract  men's  minds 
in  the  way  in  which  they  prosecute  those  sub- 
jects?— I  think  that  strict  examinations  have 
necessarily  a  rather  narrowing  effect. 

2055.  1)0  you  not  think  mat  if  middle  class 
students  were  introduced  into  the  University, 
whose  object  was  to  study  scientific  subjects  as 
soon  as  they  could  pass  through  the  minimum  of 
classical  and  mathematical  study,  that  would  tend, 
by  the  action  of  the  professorial  staff  to  widen 
and  liberalise  the  course  of  education  ? — I  think 
it  might  do  so. 

2056.  Mr.  Fatocett.']  In  your  opinion,  would 
it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  Mr.  Ev^art^s 
Bill  work  with  much  effect,  to  add  a  clause  which 
would  throw  open  the  endowments  of  the  col- 
leges to  those  non-collegiate  students  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  exceedinglv  desirable  to  do  so. 

2057.  And,  indepenaently  of  the  non-colleriate 
students,  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
throw  the  college  scholarships  and  fellowships 
open  to  the  University  ?— I  think  it  very  desirable 
that  the  college  fellowships  should  be  open;  I 
do  not  feel  so  strongly  as  regards  the  college 
scholarships;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  feel  80 
strongly  disposed  towards  opening  them  to  those 
already  at  the  University,  oecause  I  think  that 
it  may  tend  to  a  distraction  of  the  undergraduates' 
regular  studies,  owing  to  their  competing  for  col- 
lege scholarships. 

2058.  With  regard  to  non-collegiate  students, 
you  would  let  them  compete,  would  you  not,  for 
college  scholarships  ? — I  would. 

2059.  Would  you  give  those  non-collegiate 
students  any  advantages  in  regard  to  a  shorter 
term  of  residence,  sudi  as  have  been  pointed  out 
by  the  previous  witnesses,  Mr.  Hammond  and 
Mr.  Bum  ? — I  have  hardly  sufficiently  considered 
the  matter  in  that  point  of  view. 

2060.  Mr.  Hammond  threw  out  a  suggestion 
that  a  student  should  pass  two  examinations  out 
of  the  three  of  ordinary  students  without  neces- 
sarily residing  in  Cambridge,  and  then  reside 
three  terms  before  going  in  for  his  last  examina^ 
tion,  would  ycu  see  any  disadvantages  in  that 
plan  ? — I  see  a  great  manv  advantages  in  it, 

2061.  So  that,  generally  speaking,  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  it?— I  should,  on  the  first  blush 
of  the  matter,  but  I  have  not  given  sufficient 
consideration  to  it  to  be  able  to  give  a  positive 
opinion. 

2062.  Should  you  be  more  in  favour  of  that 
plan  than  of  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Bum, 
of  allowing  those  non-collegiate  students,  after  a 
shorter  residence,  to  take  an  inferior  degree  ?— I 
should  be  sorry  to  speak  positively. 

2063.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  man 
taking  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  if  he  has  passed 
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all  the  examinations  without  residing  the  nine 
terms  which  are  now  required ;  supposing,  for 
instance,  he  resides  three  terms,  ana  passes  all 
the  examinations  ? — At  present  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  keep  up  the  term  of  residence,  either 
at  Cambridge,  or  possibly  at  some  affiliated 
college. 

2064.  So  that  you  would  let  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  mark  a  certain  educational  residence 
either  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  or  in  some 
recognised  educational  establishment  connected 
with  it  ?— Yes. 

2065.  Mr.  Acland.']  Should  you  see  any  ob- 
jection to  allowing  men  to  come  up  to  the 
University  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  an 
affiliated  college,  and  to  pass  the  whole  of  their 
classical  and  mathematical  examination  on  en- 
trance, and  then  to  reside  two  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  following  the  professorial  lectures  in 
the  University? — Without  pledging  myself  to  that 
preciselv,  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  would  be  very  desirable. 

2066.  Would  not  that  tend  in  a  great  degree 
to  combine  two  objects,  enabling  young  men  to 
enter  on  their  active  duties  as  early  as  their 
parents,  for  economical  reasons,  might  wish,  and 
yet  not  to  plunge  them  into  the  temptations  of 
the  University  before  the  age  of  18  ?— I  think  it 
might. 

2067.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  Your  policy  would  be  to 
make  the  Universities  national  by  letting  them 
embrace  the  greatest  number  possible  of  all  classes 
of  society,  and  students  of  all  religious  opinions  ? 
— I  am  most  desirous  that  that  should  be  so. 

2068.  That  would  be  the  great  aim  of  your 
policy  in  reforming  the  Universities? — That 
would  be  one  aim,  and  another  would  be  the  giv- 


ing men  greater  encouragement  to  study  science 
by  means  of  lectureships  and  professorships  ade- 
quately paid. 

2069.  Mr.  Goschen.]  Do  you  think  that  such 
questions  as  relate  to  the  merits  of  the  professorial 
system  or  of  college  classes,  bear  upon  the  Bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee ;  do  you  see 
any  connection  between  the  discussion  as  to  the 
present  state  of  tuition  at  Cambridge  and  the  Bill, 
so  far  as  it  rejjards  residence  ? — in  this  way  I  do ; 
that  I  think  that  if  a  certain  number  of  students 
come  unconnected  with  a  college,  the  University 
would  almost  necessarily  be  induced  to  take  some 
steps  for  providing  them  adequately  with  lec- 
tures; and  in  that  way  I  think  it  might  bring 
about  an  extension  of  the  professoriate,  or  of  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  professoriate. 

2070.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  satis- 
factorily to  discuss  this  Bill  without  going  into 
the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  tuition  and  educa- 
tion going  on  at  Cambridge  ? — I  am  hardly  able 
to  answer  that  question.  If  I  had  to  vote  upon 
the  Bill  myself,  I  should  vote  for  it  at  once,  on 
the  ground  of  its  doing  away  with  monopoly.  I 
think  that  the  Bill  could  lead  to  no  harm,  and 
might  lead  to  a  very  great  deal  of  good. 

2071.  The  question  of  the  funds  of  the  colleges 
bears  upon  the  Bill  in  this  way,  does  it  not,  that 
if  there  are  surplus  funds  not  devoted  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  those  are  funds  which  might  be 
used  for  the  promotion  of  the  studies  of  those 
extramural  students?— Clearly  so,  I  think. 

2072.  So  that  an  inquiry  into  the  application 
of  the  present  funds  is  quite  ad  rem  as  regards 
the  Bill  which  is  before  the  Committee? — I 
think  so. 


Esq. 

11  July 
18G7.* 
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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE   TAKE^   BEFORE   SELECT   COamiTTEC 


Monday^  1 5th  July  1867. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Acland. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Grrant  Duff. 

!Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Ml-.  William  Edward  Forster. 


Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  LiddelL 

Mr.  Lowe. 

]Mr.  Keate. 

Mr.  Pollai-d-Urquhart. 

Mr.  PowelL 


WILLIAM  EWAET,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  Bartholomew  Price,  m.a.,  f.r.s.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Rev.  2073.   Chairman.^  What  position  do  you  hold 

B,  Pricey     -at  the  University  of  Oxford  ? — I  am  f  rofessor 

M.A.,  F.R.S..    of  Natural  Philosophy,  a  Member  of  the  Hebdo- 

madal  Council,  a  Fellow  and  Vice  Gerent  and 

15  July       Bursar  of  Pembroke  College ;  I  was  Proctor  in 
*^^7-         1868-59,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  which  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  was 
chairman. 

2074.  Have  you  seen  the  Bill  which  is  before 
the  Committee  ? — I  have  read  the  Bill. 

2075.  Do  you  ^ree  with   its  general    prin- 
ciples?— Yes,  I  do. 

2076.  Do  you  think  that  University  extension 
is  desirable  ? — Yes,  and  very  desirable. 

2077.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  the 
Committee  your  reasons  for  that  opinion? — I 
have  been  a  resident  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  30  years,  having  resided  continuously  there 
from  1837  till  the  present  time.  I  was  an  under- 
graduate student  at  the  beginning,  then  I  be- 
came Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a  private  tutor. 
Then  I  became  Master  of  Arts,  a  fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  college  lecturer,  and  college  tutor 
for  1 1  years ;  then  I  became  Professor  of  5f  atural 
Philosophy,  being  elected  14  years  ago.  I 
held  the  oflSce  of  proctor  in  1858-59 ;  1  have 
been  one  of  the  puolic  examiners  under  the  old 
system  of  examination,  and  many  times  under  the 
present  system.  I  am  now  one  of  the  Examiners 
in  the  final  Mathematical  School;  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  watching  the  course  of 
study  and  of  instruction  given  in  the  place,  both 
in  the  University  and  within  the  college  walls. 
I  am  a  delegate  of  the  local  examinations,  and 
have  been  so  from  the  commencement.  1  have 
examined  in  mathematics  several  times,  in  large 
schools,  in  various  public  schools,  and  in  some 
middle-class  schools,  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
Thus  I  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  education  given  in  the  University  with  that 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  required  by  the  classes 
whose  sons  are  sent  to  those  schools.  I  have 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association 
for  many  years  past,  and  by  that  means  have 
been  brought  into  connection  with  a  good  many 
of  the  commercial  and  engineering  class  in 
England,  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  ascer- 


taining from  them  what  their  wants  have  been 
with  regard  to  education.  I  have  conversed  on 
the  subject  with  persons  in  Manchester,  in  Leeds, 
and  other  large  centres  of  industry  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  the  conclusion  which  I  hart 
arrived  at  is,  that  the  University  has  rery  large 
capabilities;  but  astothenmnberofthe  stndenta^ 
as  to  residence  within  the  college  walls,  as  to  the 
lack  of  University  higher  instruction,  and  as  to 
the  cost  and  narrowness  of  the  education  which  k 
there  given,  it  does  not  now  meet  those  uvants. 

2078.  You  therefore  think  that  an  extension 
of  the  present  University  system  is  highly  desir- 
able ? — With  reference  to  that  question,  I  wouH 
obsene,  as  an  evidence  of  the  want,  that  in  the 
first  place  all  the  colleges  are  practically  full 
Our  matriculations  last  vear  were  about  500; 
during  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  they  were 
350  only.  Many  applicants  apply  to  the  larger 
and  the  better-managed  colleges,  and  cannot 
obtain  admission,  because  these  colleges  are  full 
Again,  the  number  of  candidates  for  scholarsliips 
is  very  large,  in  some  cases  running  up  to  50, 
and  1  think  even  to  70  at  a  single  competition. 
Many  of  these  candidates  never  come  to  the 
University  at  all ;  But  in  the  smaller  colleges  T?e 
get  perhaps  from  10  to  20  candidates.  Another 
point  which  presents  itself  to  me  as  a  reason  for 
opening  the  University  wider,  is  the  number  of 
open  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  and  the  lai^ 
number  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  students. 
In  the  year  1862  I  began,  for  my  own  pri^'ate 
satisfaction,  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  I  could,  the 
number  of  those  who  obtained  scholarships  in  that 
year ;  and  the  result  that  I  arrived  at  was,  that 
150  obtained  open  scholarships  in  relation  to  450 
persons  admitted  by  the  Vice  Chancellor ;  that 
IS  to  say,  in  that  year  one-third  of  all  the  men 
of  the  University  came  there  with  eleemosynary 
assistance ;  and  this  is  not  taking  account  of  the 
University  scholarships  and  the  scholarships 
given  by  schools  and  by  the  different  companies 
in  London,  which  I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. To  carry  it  further  on,  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  advertisements  in  the  ^*  Oxford 
Herald"  from  year  to  vear,  most  of  the  scholar- 
ships being  advertised  in  it ;  but  it  is,  I  thmk. 
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Tery  imperfect  record^  though  perhaps  as  good  as 
I  could  get ;  and  the  result  of  thid  record  has 
been,  that  advertised  as  filled  up,  in  1863 
there  were  112;  in  1864,  101;  and  in  1865,  88. 
In  Lincoln  College,  in  1863,  I  found  12;  in 
1864,  12;  and  in  1865  none  were  mentioned, 
showing  to  me  that  the  list  which  I  have  obtained 
is  very  far  from  an  accurate  or  exact  one,  but  the 
average  of  them  is  100;  and  I  take  it  that  a 
number  varying  from  30  to  50  more  are  filled  up 
every  year,  which  1  have  no  means  at  present  of 
ascert^ing. 

2079.  Do  you  consider  that  under  the  present 
system  students  are  driven  to  inferior  colleges  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  they  are.  In  Pembroke  a 
considerable  proportion  of  our  students  are  per- 
sons who  have  applied  elsewhere,  and  have  been 
unable  from  various  causes  to  obtain  admission. 
I  think  that  many  evils  attend  this  system.  The 
colleges  which  are  obliged  to  fill  up  their  number 
in  this  way  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  it  is  to 
their  interest,  and  almost  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence, that  students  should  be  taken  in  who  are  not 
taken  elsewhere.  The  tendency  of  that  is,  that 
those  colleges  are  for  the  most  part  filled  with 

ordinary  pass*men ;  many  of  them  fail  in  their 
examinations  from  time  to  time,  and  the  standard 
of  discipline  and  instruction  becomes  lowered  by 

it.     The  effect  is  injurious  both  to  the  college  as 

a  place  of  education  and  also  to  the  students  who 

are  there  educated. 

2080.  Do  you  think  that  those  evils  would  be 
met  by  the  concession  which  is  recommended  in 
tliis  Bill? — A  freer  system  of  access  to  the  Uni- 
versity, I  venture  to  think,  would  remove  many 
of  those  evils.  With  regard  to  the  expense,  some 
years  ago  I  had  occasion,  as  bursar  of^Pembroke, 
on  the  consolidation  of  the  funds  of  the  college, 
irhich  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Executive  Commission,  to  go  into 
the  question  of  college  charges  with  a  view  to 
consolidate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  charges  of 
Pembroke  College.  I  found  the  mode  of  charging 
not  to  be  uniform ;  indeed  in  no  two  colleges  is 
it  alike  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  an  average.  So  I  reduced  all  the 
charges  to  a  period  of  1 2  terms,  which  is  three 
years,  as  that  is  the  time  in  which  the  de^ee  of 
B.  A.  may  be  taken ;  the  period  for  making  the 
various  charges,  extending  in  some  colleges  to 
the  12th  term,  in  others  to  the.  16th,  and  in 
others  to  the  27th,  liiat  bein^  the  time  at  which 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  ordinarily  taken. 
I  consolidated  the  Pembroke  College  charges, 
and  I  found  the  result  to  be  that  the  fixed  col- 
lege charges  amounted  to  eoxnething  like  60  Z. 
each  year  for  the  three  years.  I  obtained  a  re- 
turn from  Trinity  College,  showing  that  their 
fixed  charges  amount  to  60  Z.  -«.  6  d.  Balliol  Col- 
lege charges,  which  were  supplied  to  me,  amounted 
to  57  /.  15s.y  with  this  note,  tnat  gratuities  for  ser- 
irants  being  entered  as  3  /.,  the  writer  has  reason 
to  believe  that  4?.  10^.  is  usually  given,  and  6/. 
is  often  given  in  each  year.  Exeter  College 
charges  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those,  but 
they  are  chained  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  very 
diflScult  to  arrive  at  an  average  unless  I  bad 
access  to  all  the  books  of  the  o^ege,  which  of 
CK)ur8e  I  had  not.  These  statements  all  come 
Trom  private  and  reliable  information,  and  the 
general  details  of  them  were  given  in  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee,  which  was  presided  over 
by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

2081.  Have   vou   given    the   Committee  th^ 
0.130. 


result  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee refeiTcd  to  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  ? 
— The  estimate  given  in  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee was  made  by  me  upon  the  informa- 
tion which  I  am  giving  to  the  Committee  now. 

2082.  Mr.  Acland.J  Would  you  be  so  good 
as  to  state  what  items  are  included  in  the  coflege 
charges,  as  now  stated  by  you  ? — In  Pembroke 
College  it  includes  tuition,  chamber  rent,  esta- 
blishment expenses,  college  dues,  attendance 
as  charged  in  battells,  poors-rate  and  gratuities 
to  servants.  Those  gratuities,  I  should  observe, 
are  what  the  students  pay  to  the  servants  over 
and  above  what  is  chargea  in  battells  for  atten- 
dance, because  it  is  considered  desirable  that 
the  students  should  have  control  over  the  ser- 
vants by  direct  payment  from  themselves  to  their 
servants ;  but  It  those  gratuities  were  not  made 
we  should  be  obliged  to  charge  in  battells  a 
higher  sum  for  the  servants;  and  this  60/.  is  all 
exclusive  of,  and  precedent  to,  any  charge  for 
eating  or  drinking  at  all.  In  another  college 
the  items  are  college  dues,  choir  fund; 
salaries  to  butler,  kitchen  clerk,  &c. ;  room- 
rent,  tuition,  bed-making,  cleaning  windows, 
coals,  gas  in  hall  and  staircase,  assessed  taxes, 
rates,  &c.  Beyond  these  charges,  the  entrance 
fee  is  usually  5  Z. ;  the  fees  paid  on  taking 
degrees  vary  from  5  /.  to  7  /.,  and  caution  money 
is  30/.,  but  this  last  is  returned  when  the  M.  A. 
degree  is  taken« 

2083.  Mr.  Egerion.']  Is  the  whole  of  the 
caution  money  returned? — Yes. 

2084.  Is  tnat  always  done  ? — Yes,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends.  Then,  I  may  observe, 
the  furniture  usually  costs  from  20/.  to  40/.  It 
is  the  student's  own,  and  he  sells  it  at  the  end  of 
his  time,  whatever  that  be ;  the  usual  rule  was 
to  take  oflF  one-third  from  the  value,  but  the 
system  is  now  for  the  most  part  one  of  valuation. 
Connection  with  a  college  also  involves  sub- 
scriptions to  college  clubs,  &c.  In  my  own 
college  we  have  a  boating  club,  a  barge,  a  cricket 
club,  a  chapel  choir,  a  musical  society,  and  a  de- 
bating society ;  these  would,  at  a  low  estimate, 
amount  to  5  /.  a  year. 

2085.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart']  Are  they  obliged 
to  subscribe  to  those  things?  —  Not  obliged  by 
any  rule  or  law  ^to  do  so,  out  the  position  of  a 
man  in  college  is  such  that  he  becomes  nearly 
morally  obliged  to  do  it.  He  may  refuse,  but 
he  loses  position  if  he  does  refuse. 

2086.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  the  Conh» 
mittee  an  average  calculation  of  the  expenses  at 
the  colleges  to  which  you  have  alluded,  and  com- 
pare them  with  what  would  be  the  expense,  ac- 
cording to  your  opinion,  if  the  students  were 
allowed  to  lodge  in  town  ? — One  of  the  lowest 
college  battells  at  Pembroke,  in  1864-65,  amounted 
to  96/.  9  s.  1  d^  And  one  of  the  highest  in 
1865-66  amounted  to  143/.  18^.  lOrf.;  and  to 
these  are  to  be  added  the  gratuities  for  the 
servants. 

2087.  Mr.  AclandJ\  That  includes  the  college 
expenses  which  you  before  spoke  of,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  food,  so  far  as  it  is  obtained  from  the 
college  ? — Yes. 

2088.  But  does  it  include  the  payments  to  the 
grocer,  or  the  payments  for  other  articles  of  food  or 
luxury  wtdch  are  not  supplied  by  the  colleges  ? 
—  Those  sums,  as  I  have  given  them,  include 
grocery,  laundress,  coals,  wggots,  kitchen  ex- 
penses, and  buttery  expenses ;  but  they  exclude 
the  gratuities  to  flie  servants.     I  should  men- 

F  2  tion 


Rev. 
B.  Price, 

M.A.,  F.R.8. 

1867. 
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Rev.        tion  that  these  charges  refer  to  students  of  an 

jB.  Price,     average  class.     I  have  not  taken  a  person  who 

M.A.,  F  R.S.    has  been    trained  to  pare  his  college  expenses 

Tjlj         down  to  the  very  lowest  sum. 

jgg^^  2089.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  groceries 

are   supplied  through  the  college? — Yes,  they 

are. 

2090.  Chairman,']  Will  you  compare  that  ex- 

fense  with  the  expense  of  living  in  lodgings  ? — 
t  is  very  diflScult  to  obtain  an  average  as  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  lodgings.     There  is  a  case  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  extracted  from  a  letter 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.     A  gentleman  was 
allowed,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Jeune,  at  that 
time  master  of  the  college,  to  live  in  Pembroke 
College  during  a  month  without  paying  room 
rent;   the  college  kitchen   was   closed,  and  he 
could  not  get  food  of  any  kind  from  the  college, 
and   was    obliged   to   procure    it,   in    the    best 
way  he  could,  in   the  town.      I   recommended 
him  to  obtain  his  food  at  a  cook's-shop ;  he  did  so, 
and  got  his  bread,  and  his  butter,  and  his  cheese, 
and  other  things   through  the   scout.     And  he 
says  that  "  the  cost  of  my  living  will  average 
2  s.  Id.  a  day."    Including  railway  fares,  presents 
to  college  servants,  &c.,  the  whole  cost  of  the 
month's  residence  was  51.  -s.  Id.      "I  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  rigid  economy  in 
those  matters,  but  I  certainlv  avoided  all  extra- 
vagance.    I  have  extracted  the  above  particulars 
from  the  book  of  all  my  expenses   at   college, 
from  which  I  can  furnish  you  with  any  further 
information  that  you  may  wish."     He  does  not 
object  to  his  name  being   known,  but  he   had 
rather   that  it  were  not  told.      Another  pupil 
of  mine  in  the  same  way  lived  during  eight  wecKs 
of  the  long  vacation  in  1865.     His  lodgings  cost 
12  5.  a  week,  and  his  whole  expenses,  including 
washing,     coals,     grocery,     and    so    on,    were 
17.  165.  9rf.  a  week,  including  lodgings.    Several 
students  of  Pembroke  College,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  their   12th  term,  have  asked  for  permis- 
sion, when  they  were  lodging  out,  not  to  battell 
in  college ;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  get  their  food 
in  the  college,  because  it  costs  them  much  less 
to  procure  it  in  lodgings  than  at  college.     Two 
students,  not  of  Pembroke,  lived  together  in  a 
common  sitting-room,  with  two  bed-rooms,  last 
Michaelmas   term,   and   the    average   cost    was 
17.  10^.  a  week   between   the   two;    lodgings, 
light,  attendance,  dinner,  breakfast,  and  all  their 
food  and  everything  included.     Lodgings  can  be 
obtained  in  Oxford  as  low  as  6  5.  6  e7.  a  week. 

2091.  Will  you  state  what  at  that  rate  would 
be  the  expense  of  a  student  living  in  lodgings 
in  Oxford,  in  comparison  with  those  tor  whom 
you  have  referred  in  calculating  the  college  ex- 
penses ? 

2092.  In  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  there 
was  a  general  calculation  made,  was  there  not  ? 
— Yes. 

2093.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  amount 
of  that  general  calculation  ? 

2094.  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  further  illus- 
tration of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  lodgings, 
tis  compared  with  living  in  college  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  doing  so. 

2095.  Do  not  you  think  that  some  advantage 
would  be  derived  to  students  from  the  greater 
freedom  that  they  would  have  living  with  their 
parents  or  tutors,  in  case  they  could  lodge  out 
of  the  college  ? — At  the  present  time  there  are 
cases  of  parents  living  in  Oxford  who  have  their 


children  as  students  under  their  own  roofs  with- 
out any  rooms  in  a  college ;  but  still  they  are 
obliged  to  belong  to  a  college,  because  the 
University  does  not,  under  the  present  Statutes, 
admit  anybody  except  he  is  a  member  of  a  college 
or  hall.  There  is  also  the  case  of  the  son  of  an 
ofGcial  in  high  oflSce  in  the  place,  who  lives  with 
his  parents;  but  still  he  is  obliged  to  belong 
to  a  college  and  pay  his  college  dues  and  tuition 
fees. 

2096.  You  think  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage if  a  student  could  lodge  with  hiff  parents 
and  attend  the  lectures  of  the  professors  and  the 
general  education  of  the  University,  and  nol? 
mcur  the  expense  of  the  college  ? — Yes. 

2097.  Mr.  Egerton.']  What  are  the  colleee 
dues? — In  the  case  I  have  just  mentioned  the 
dues  and  fees  amount  to  about  8  7.  a  quarter,  or 
32  7.  a  year. 

2098.  Are  we  to  understand  that  power  is 
given  to  a  young  man  to  live  with  his  parents  in 
the  to^vn  ? — The  Vice  Chancellor  can  give  leave 
to  a  student  to  live  with  his  parents,  but  the 
student  must  be  a  member  of  some  college  or 
haU. 

2C99.  Mr.  Aclandi]  So  that  all  that  he  saves 
in  that  case  is  the  rent  of  his  rooms  ? — And  he 
eats  and  drinks  at  home. 

2100.  Mr.  Forster.']  But  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Vice  Chancellor  to  relieve  a  student  from 
the  college  dues,  even  although  he  does  live  with 
his  parents? — No,  the  Vice  Chancellor  cannot 
do  that ;  the  college  may  remit  them,  if  it 
chooses. 

2101.  Has  a  college  ever  been  known  to  do 
so? — I  cannot  say.  Several  applications  have 
been  made  to  me  to  take  students  into  my  house, 
and  I  have  declined  to  do  so  as  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  me  to  receive  them ;  but  many  per- 
sons are  willing  to  take  such  students,  but  cannot 
unless  the  students  belong  to  some  college  ot 
hall. 

2102.  Chairman.]  Therefore  you  consider,  do 
you  not,  that  the  removal  of  that  restriction 
would  be  a  great  benefit  in  that  point  of  view  ? — 
Yes;  masters  of  arts  living  in  Oxford  would 
open  their  houses  to  take  in  either  sons  or 
pupils. 

2103.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Edinburgh  it  was 
the  case,  that  English  students  going  there  could 
lodge  in  the  house  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart 
and  others,  and  that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Kussell  did,  in  fact,  do  so :  might  not  such  a 
plan  be  a  benefit  to  students  at  Oxford  ? — Very 
great,  I  think. 

2104.  Mr.  Acland.]  Would  there  be  any  great 
diflSculty  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  imwiUing  to 
receive  pupils  on  that  footing,  having  his  house 
licensed  as  a  hall ;  would  it  involve  any  parti- 
cular conditions  which  would  be  objectionable  to 
a  private  gentleman? — A  gentleman  does  not 
like  to  have  his  house  inspected  by  an  official,  in 
whose  power  it  would  be  to  say  whether  the 
arrangements  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  are 
such  as  he  approves  of  or  not ;  besides  that,  there 
is  a  certain  stigma  attaching  to  halls  now  which 
a  gentlemen  would  not  subject  himself  to. 

2105.  Chairman.]  You  think  that  a  student 
would  be  more  free  and  comfortable  if  he  lodged 
in  the  town  ? — ^Yes. 

2106.  Have  you  heard  objections  made  to  this 
system  of  extension  of  the  university,  by  grant- 
ing permission  to  students  to  live  in  me  town  ?— 

2107.  What 
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2107.  What  are  those  objections?— The  first 
objection  is  that  discipline  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  notions  of  college  discipline  seem  to  me  to 
be  exaggerated.  It  consists  only  in  the  chapel  list, 
in  the  college  lecture,  and  in  the  gate  bill,  which  is 
a  list  of  those  who  come  in  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  superintendence 
over  the  students  in  their  private  rooms;  and 
equally  good  discipline  midit  be  maintained  over 
non-collegiate  students.  Every  student  should, 
according  to  the  old  University  statute,  have  a 
tutor.  At  present,  on  the  statute  book,  the 
statute  stands  with  the  heading,  '^  Quales  tutores 
scholaribus  sunt  prjeficiendi,"  and  that  statute,  I 
believe,  dates  from  a  time  antecedent  to  Laud 
(and  therefore  I  take  it  that  that  was  the  state  of 
the  University  before  Laud's  time) ;  these  tutors 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  students. 
I  should  propose,  besides,  that  a  Delegacy  should 
be  appointed  with  one  or  more  executive  officers 
to  whom  the  non-cblleffiate  students  should  also 
be  subject  and  amenable  for  discipline;  and  if 
they  lodged  in  lodging-houses,  that  is  to  say,  not 
with  their  parents  or  with  a  master  of  arts,  the 
lodging-houses  should  be  licensed,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Delegacy ;  that  the  executive  offi- 
cer should  have  free  ingress  and  egress  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night,  and  should  receive 
from  the  keeper  of  the  house  a  bill  of  the  times 
at  which  the  students  entered  at  night;  that  the 
tutor  should  be  responsible  for  the  instruction 
and  examinations  of  those  students;  and  that  such 
students  only  should  be  admitted  after  a  public 
university  matriculation  examination. 

2108.  The  moral  dangers  of  allowing  such 
lodgings  out  of  college  has  been  dwelt  upon  by 
some  witnesses;  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  that  point  ? — The  difference  of  opinion  upon 
that  subject  is  very  great.  Each  person  seems 
to  me  to  speak  only  with  reference  to  his  own 
experience.  I  had  occasion  to  make  inquiries  in 
Cambridge  as  to  the  subject  of  the  corruption 
and  incontinence  of  young  men  and  female  ser- 
vants, and  the  result  was  that  such  cases  were 
extremely  rare. 

2109.  Mr.  Lowe.']  Are  there  female  servants 
in  a  college  at  Oxford? — Yes,  bed-makers, 
laundresses,  and  persons  who  come  round  with 
pastry  and  various  things  of  that  kind. 

2110.  Chairman.']  You  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  danger  arising  from  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  question  is  very  doubtful? — Very  doubt- 
ful ;  I  have  had  for  21  years  past  large  long- 
vacation  parties,  sometimes  as  many  as  16  at  a 
time,  who  have  been  lodging  in  the  towns  where 
I  have  been,  and  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
of  any  corruption  or  incontinence  of  this  kind. 

2111.  It  has  been  objected  that  there  would 
not  be  lodgings  enough  for  the  non-collegiate 
students ;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  point? 
— ^There  are  more  lodgings  now  to  be  obtained 
than  are  required,  and  I  think  that  in  that  mat- 
ter the  demand  would  very  quickly  be  followed 
by  a  sufficient  supply.  Another  objection  of 
that  kind  may  be  urged,  that  the  students  will  be 
driven  to  the  bad  parts  of  the  town ;  I  believe 
that  many  parts  of  the  town  which  are  now  con- 
sidered baa  would  then  become  good  and  quite 
satisfactory. 

2112.  ^me  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee have  objected  to  the  loss  of  social  advan- 
tages which  would  arise  through  living  out  of 
coUege ;  do  you  see  any  force  in  that  objection  ? 

0.130. 


— The  social  benefits  to  many  students  in  col-        Rgy. 
leges  are  no  doubt  great,  but  to  many  they  offer    B.  Price 
large  temptations   which  men  succumb   to,  and    m.a.,  f.r.s. 
the  social  benefit  is  practically  nil.     I  believe        — — 
that  the  prestige  consists  much  more  in  the  Uni-       15  July 
versity  than  in  the  College,  aud  evidence  of  this        ^867. 
opinion  is  given,  from   another   point   of  view, 
in  the  report  of  the  sub-committee.  No.  1. 

21 1 3.  Would  a  new  college  suffice  for  the  objects 
which  we  have  in  view  ?— It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  new  college  might  supply  the  want ;  and  I 
aj)prove  of  a  new  college  myself,  for  I  should 
wish  to  give  the  means  of  access  to  the  Univer- 
sities in  various  ways.  Many  sons  of  poor 
clergymen  would  be  sent  to  a  new  college 
rather  than  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  free  lodging-house  system ;  and  I  believe 
that  a  college,  such  as  is  now  contemplated, 
might  provide  very  well  for  the  wants  of  a  con- 
siderable number,  but  it  would  not  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  whole  want  which  we  feel  now.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  College  shall  not  contain 
more  than  100  students ;  so  that,  the  University 
period  lasting  through  three  years,  it  could  only 
take  in  33  a-y ear ;  and  our  demand  is  much  more 
than  for  the  admission  of  33  in  a  year. 

2114.  Therefore  you  think  that  nothing  less 
than  a  system  of  free  lodgings  in  the  town  would 
properly  accomplish  the  end  which  you  have  in 
view  ? — I  think  so. 

2115.  How  do  you  think  that  instruction  is  to 
be  provided  for  non-collegiate  students  ? — I  think 
it  must  be  done  by  a  system  of  University 
teachers  for  the  honour-men,  and  I  take  it  that 
a  great  many  of  the  non-collegiate  students  would 
be  honour-men.  I  should  propose  then  to  sup- 
ply their  needs  by  means  of  professors,  and  by 
means  of  public  lecturers,  the  professors  and 
public  lecturers  being  formed  into  groups,  each 
group  taking  charge  of  a  particular  department 
of  instruction.  Such  professors  ana  public 
lecturers  would  supply  the  want  which  is  greatly 
felt  of  such  instruction  for  the  higher  class  of 
collegiate  students ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  most 
competent  college  tutors  do  now  ^ve  lectures  to 
students  beyond  the  walls  of  their  college,  and 
they  are  public  lecturers  such  as  I  contem- 
plate. They  are  irregularly  remunerated  now, 
either  by  fees  paid  by  the  students  themselves, 
or  sometimes  by  the  college  from  whence  the 
students  come,  but  frequently  they  are  not  paid 
at  all.  Some  of  the  public  professors  have  had 
such  large  classes  that  they  have  been  unable 
themselves  to  continue  the  exercises  and  questions 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  assistants  whom  the 
ifnivei'sity  have  not  provided,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  the  system  of  giving  ex- 
aminations and  questions  has  been  abandoned. 
It  appears  to  me  that  these  facts  indicate  the 
want,  and  that  they  indicate  the  way  of  supplying 
that  want. 

2116.  Would  you  recommend  a  reduction  of 
the  fellowships?— Such  public  lecturers  and  pro- 
fessors, ought,  I  conceive,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  colleges,  the  University  fund 
not  being  sufficient  to  give  as  salary  more  than 
what  is  given  now.  For  this  purpose  the  reve- 
nues of  the  colleges  must  be  ascertained.     The 

?eriod  of  10  years,  since  the  ordinances  of  the 
lommissioners  took  ffect,  is  iust  on  the  point 
of  expiring,  and  the  colleges  have  to  return  to 
their  visitor's  statements  of  their  accounts,  and  of 
their  properties  for  the  last  10  years.  It  appears 
to  me  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this 
p  3  circumstance ; 
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^  Circumstance ;  and  if  those  returns  were  made  in 

r>   n'ir>.     a  proper  form,  they  would  supply  the  Committee 


M,A.,F*R.S 


With  all  the  information  on  this  subject  that  is 


''  '  '  needed.  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  five  forms 
15  July  ^^^  returns  under  the  several  heads  of;  (1.)  the 
1867.  corporate  revenue  and  expenditure  during  each 
of  the  preceding  10  years;  (2.)  the  educational 
fund  of  the  college;  (3.)  the  capital  account  of 
the  college  ;  (4.)  the  fund  for  purchasing  advow- 
sons,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  college  livings ; 
(5.)  a  statement  of  the  several  funds  held  by  the 
college  in  trust,  and  accounts  of  the  same  during 
the  preceding  10  years ;  and  also  a  statement  of 
the  fiWngs  and  advowsons  held  by  the  college ; 
and  although  it  is  very  diflScult  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  particulars  of  receipt  and  expenditure  in 
the  several  colleges,  I  believe  that  those  ac- 
counts and  returns  will  exhaust  almost  all.  If 
the  revenues  of  the  colleges  are  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  professors  and  public  lecturers, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  number  of  fellowships 
diould  be  decreased.  With  that  prospect  in 
view,  I  think  that  the  fellowships  should  be 
divided  into  two  classes ;  one  being  prize  fellow- 
ships lasting  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  say 
seven  or  10  years,  without  any  restriction  as  to 
residence,  marriage,  orders,  or  the  like.  I  think 
that  the  other  fellowships  should  be  incumbered 
with  teaching  duties,  and  should  be  held  for  life, 
or  as  long  as  those  duties  of  instruction  are  dis- 
charged. 

2117.  Why  do  you  draw  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  modes  of  appropriating  the  fellow- 
ships ? — The  fellowships  of  the  former  class  are 
prizes  and  aids  to  young  men  entering  on  profes- 
sions away  from  Oxford.  To  the  other  ones 
would  be  attached  duties  to  be  discharged  in  the 
University  itself. 

2118.  Mr.  Forster.l  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  by  the  ordinances  in  consequence  of  the 
Commission  most  of  the  colleges  will  have  to  fur- 
nish to  the  visitors  information  as  to  their  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  ;  they  will  have  to  do  that 
this  year,  will  they  not? — I  think  this  is  the 
year. 

2119.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  they  should  be  asked,  in  furnishing 
that  information,  to  give  it  in  detail  as  you  state? 
—Yes. 

2120.  Will  you  kindly  hand  those  detail  ques- 
tions in  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes.  (  The  same  was 
delivered  in,  vide  Ajwendix.) 

2121.  Chairman.']  The  Committee  have  had 
some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  union  of  smaller 
colleges ;  do  you  think  favourably  of  such  a  pro- 
position ? — I  think  in  an  open  competition  and 
with  freer  access,  the  smaller  colleges  might  be 
advantageously  united  to  the  larger  ones  which 
are  locally  adjacent  to  them. 

2122.  What  advantage  do  you  anticipate  fixHn 
that? — The  smaller  ones  being  very  poor,  are 
many  of  them  scarcely  able  to  support  the 
establishment.  In  the  case  of  my  own  college, 
for  instance,  the  endowments  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  salaries  of  the  master,  fellows,  and  scholars, 
without  the  room-rents  which  are  paid  by  ike 
undergraduates.  The  college  and  its  establish- 
ment is  supported  by  the  room-rents  and  the 
dues  charged  on  the  undergraduates. 

2123.  Do  you  agree  with  those  witnesses  who 
have  recommended  the  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
fessoriate by  the  constitution  of  professors,  sub- 
professors,  and  tutors  in  a  regular  system? — With 
regard  to  the  professoriate  it  appears  to  me  that 


it  should  be  reconstituted  on  a  larger  basis.  The 
emolument  of  each  professorship  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  a  marriea  man  resident  in  Oxford, 
and  he  should  be  prohibited  from  taking  fees 
from  his  students.  If  fellows,  they  should  retain 
their  fellowships  without  re-election,  and  retire 
on  their  salaries  at  the  end  of  20  or  25  years' 
service.  As  to  the  lecturers,  they  should  receive 
smaller  emoluments,  and  I  would  allow  them  to 
take  fees,  leaving  the  professors  at  the  head  of  their 
several  departments.  The  colleges  would  still 
require  instructors  and  discipline-officers  for  th^ 
pass-men  and  the  men  who  reside  in  college,  and 
those  instructors  and  discipline-officers  should  still 
hold  their  fellowships. 

2124.  Do  you  consider  that  the  University  has 
power  to  adopt  the  measure  reconunended  in  this 
Bill,  which  is  referred  to  this  Committee  ? — The 
University,  1  take  it,  has  power  to  admit  non- 
collegiate  students  now ;  but,  taking  into  account 
that  they  have  not  allowed  sons  to  lodge  with 
their  parents  without  being  connected  with  a 
college ;  that  they  have  not  allowed  Masters  <rf 
Arts  to  remain  members  of  the  University,  even 
when  they  compounded  for  all  their  fees,  without 
belonging  to  a  college ;  and  that  they  insist  on 
that  composition  money  being  paid  through  the 
college ;  and  knowing  the  general  feeling  of  the 
University,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  coimcil,  and  by 
the  small  measure  of  extension  which  has  lately 
been  proposed,  I  think  it  most  unlikely  that 
they  will  ever  take  any  measures  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

2125.  You  think  then  that  little  harm  would 
be  done  by  the  stimulus  given  by  this  Bill  ? — ^If 
it  is  to  be  done,  I  think  it  must  be  done  in  this 
way. 

2126.  Mr.  Acland.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
the  introduction  of  an  extra  collegiate  class  of 
students  into  the  University  is  important,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  industry  and  good  use  of  the 
opportimities  of  the  place? — That  is  quite  my 
opmion. 

2127.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  that 
opinion  ? — I  believe  that  with  the  open  system, 
such  as  we  contemplate,  there  would  be  greater 
competition,  and  greater  motive  to  exertion  and 
to  industry  than  now  exists. 

2128.  Mr.  Forster.']  Have  all  the  colleges  in 
their  ordinances  a  provision  that  they  should  give 
information  to  the  visitor  every  10  years  as  to  their 
revenues  and  expenditure  ? — All  except  three^ 
I  think. 

2129.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  those  three  ? 
— ^Lincoln,  Corpus,  and  Exeter,  I  think,  are  the 
three. 

2130.  What  was  the  reason  that  they  obtained 
no  such  ordinance? — They  drew  statutes  for 
tJiemselves,  and  submitted  them  to  the  Conmais* 
sioners,  and  the  Commissioners  accepted  them 
before  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners came  into  operation-  There  was  optional 
power  given  to  the  colleges  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  Commissioners  up  to  a  given  time ;  and 
those  three  colleges  availed  themselves  of  the 
optional  powers,  and  carried  their  statutes  through 
the  Conunissioners.  The  others  did  not ;  the  time 
expired,  and  then  the  Commissioners  forced  their 
oroinances  on  the  colleges. 

2131.  Is  there  any  statement,  upon  authority, 
in  print,  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
University  as  distinct  from  the  c(^eges? — The 
balance  sheet  of  the  University  has  not  been 
printed  since  the  year  1856, 1  thmk« 
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2132.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  hand  in  the 
last  balance  sheet  to  the  Committee  ? — I  have 
one,  and  1  believe  it  is  not  a  privileged  communi- 
cation ;  it  was  distributed  amongst  the  masters  of 
arts,  and  I  will  hand  it  in. — (  Vide  Appendix.) 

2133.  Could  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
6tat«  of  the  University,  furnish  the  Committee 
with  any  estimate  of  their  revenue  and-  exi)endi- 
ture?  —  Yes.  The  University  income  arising 
from  dues,  from  fees  on  matriculation,  on  ex- 
amination, and  on  graduation,  amounts,  roughly, 
to  16,000  /.  a-year ;  the  sum  arising  from 
real  estates,  and  public  stocks,  and  so  on,  is 
about  8,000  L  a-year ;  and  various  other  sums 
raise  it  up  to  about  2,000  /.  a-year  more  ;  so 
that  the  corporate  fund  of  the  University  is 
between  26,000  /,  and  27,000/.  a-year;  that  is 
to  say,  the  corporate  fund  distinct  from  the 
trust  funds ;  besides  these,  there  are  the  profits 
of  the  "Clarendon  Press,"  varying  very  much 
from  year  to  year,  and  I  can  give  no  average 
of  them ;  some  years  the  sum  transferred  has 
been  11,000  /.,  and  in  other  years  it  has  not  been 
more  than  3,000  /. 

2134.  It  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  obtain  such  an  estimate  as  you  state 
you  will  furnish ;  but  will  you  inform  me,  if  you 
can,  whether  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  authori- 
ties of  the  University  every  year  to  produce  a 
balance  sheet  of  their  revenues  and  expenditure  ? 
— There  is  no  balance  sheet  produced ;  an  ab- 
stract of  account  is  placed  in  the  registrar's  room 
at  the  end  of  the  October  term,  which  any  mem- 
ber of  Convocation  has  access  to  ;  but  I  think  if 
any  one  spent  even  a  long  time  in  examining  it, 
he  would  not  be  much  wiser  at  the  end  than  wnen 
he  began. 

2135.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that, 
with  this  large  revenue  of  the  University,  there 
is  no  official  whose  business  it  is  to  make  out  an 
annual  statement  of  what  has  been  the  revenue 
of  the  University  during  the  year,  and  what  has 
been  the  expenditure,  and  whether  the  balance  is 
on  the  right  or  on  the  wrong  side,  and,  if  so,  how 
much  ? — -The  registrar's  duty  is  to  make  out  an 
abstract  of  accounts,  and  he  makes  it  out  in  this 
form  ;  there  is  no  distinction  between  capital  and 
revenue  in  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  unless 
you  go  through  the  statement  yourself,  whether 
there  is  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  or 
not. 

2136.  Does  this  loose  mode  of  keeping  accounts 
apply  to  the  colleges  ? — I  have  no  official  know- 
ledge ;  I  can  only  say  that  when  I  became  Bursar 
of  Pembroke  College,  three  years  ago,  I  found  it 
necessary  entirely  to  recast  the  mode  of  ac- 
counts, so  as  to  show  a  balance  sheet,  and  I  had 
to    discriminate    between    capital  and   income, 

which  hadbefore  been  mixed  in  a  confused  state. 

2137.  Mr.  Lowe.']  How  do  you  gain  your 
knowledge  of  the  University  income? — ^From 
being  a  member  of  Convocation  and  examining 
the  abstract  which  is  kept  in  the  registrar's 
room. 

2138.  From  information  furnished  you  by  the 
University  ? — Yes. 

2139.  What  do  the  delegates  of  accounts  do; 
have  they  any  duty  ? — The  delegates  of  accounts 
are  merely  auditors. 

2140.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  which  is  before 
tlie  Committee,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
understanding  of  it  is  that  any  person  has  a 
right  to  claim  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford ;    would  you  desire  that 

e.i30. 


the  Act  should  be  drawn  in  that  shape  ? — Yes ;         Rev, 
I  should  insist  only^  on  the  condition  that   the      B.  Price, 
matriculation    examination    should    be   passed ;    m.a.,  f.r.s. 

this  being  a  guarantee  that  the  student  is  com-         

petent  to  take  advantage  of  and  to  profit  by  15  J"'y 
the  instruction  which  the  University  oflfers  to  i^^T* 
him. 

2141.  You  would  give  no  other  limitation  to 
that  right  than  his  passing  the  matriculation 
examination  ? — None  at  ail. 

2142.  Supposing  he  was  a  person  of  bad  cha- 
racter, what  would  you  suggest  to  be  done  ? — 
He  must  take  a  tutor,  and  perhaps  the  tutor 
would  not  take  him  if  he  were  a  bad  cha- 
racter. 

2143.  Supposing  he  had  committed  a  felony, 
would  he  still  have  a  right  to  be  admitted  to  tlie 
University?  —  The  tutor  would  not  take  him 
imder  those  circumstances. 

2144.  But  you  would  not  limit  the  right  in 
any  way  except  by  examination  ? — No. 

2146.  Would  you  give  the  University  the 
power  to  expel  such  a  person  as  has  been  sug- 

fested  ? — Yes,  the  same  power  to  expel  as  they 
ave  now.  They  have  the  power  to  expel  for 
misconduct  now,  and  they  should  have  the 
power  then. 

2146.  Mr.  Chichester  Forlescue.'\  You  would 
not  propose  yourself  to  confine  to  poor  men  the 
power  of  becoming  members  of  the  University 
without  entering  a  college  ? — By  no  means ;  be- 
yond that  I  think  that  many  rich  persons  would 
derive  much  more  benefit  from  the  University  if 
they  were  allowed  to  live  in  a  tutor's  house  than 
by  being  thrown  into  a  college. 

2147.  Mr.  Lowe.']  It  has  been  suggested  that 
rich  people  would  come  in  under  the  provision 
of  the  Bill  and  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  do  you  apprehend  that  they  would  be 
likely  to  do  so?— -I  do  not  anticipate  it;  there 
might  be  a  few  cases  of  that  sort,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  large  number  of 
th^m. 

2148.  If  it  is  apprehended  that  a  rich  man 
might  come  and  live  there  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  or  racing,  he  could  do  that  witnout  being 
a  member  of  the  University  could  he  not  ? — Yes^^ 
he  could,  of  course. 

2149.  Mr.  Farster.']  It  is  not  very  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  is  it,  that  a  married  man,  com- 
paratively advanced  in  life,  comes  to  the  Uni- 
versity ? — There  are  many  cases  of  married  men 
in  Oxford  now. 

2150.  In  that  caae,  are  they  compelled  either 
to  reside  within  a  college,  or  at  anv  rate  to  pav 
the  college  dues  P-wThey  are  compelled  to  attach 
themselves  to  a  college,  although  they  need  not 
reside  within  the  college  walls. 

2151.  But  the  relaxation  that  they  obtain  of 
not  residing  within  the  college  walls  does  not 
release  ihem  from  the  necessitv  of  paying  college 
dues,  does  it? — Not  as  far  as  I  know;  it  depends 
upon  the  college  whether  the  college  remits  the 
dues  or  not ;  generally  the  college  does  not  remit 
them. 

2152.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which 
the  college  does  remit  them  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

2153.  Mr.  Grant  Duf."]  Are  there  any  means 
whatever  of  forming  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  revenues  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  ?— I  have 
none.  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  them,  but  I 
cannot  approotimate  to  them  even. 

2154.  Is  there  any  means  of  forming  an  esti- 
p  4  mate 
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Rev.         mate  as  to  the  revenues  of  any  one  of  them  ? — 

B.  PricCi     Pembroke  College  is  the  only  one  of  which  I 

M.A.,  F.R.s.    know  the  revenue,  and  I  knew  that,  beng  bursar 

— — •         of  the  college. 

15  July  2155.  I  mean,  are  there  no  means  open  to  the 

iQ^7.         public  ?— None  at  all. 

2156.  Could  you  not  even  form  an  estimate 
within  50,000  /.  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

2157.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  at- 
tempted to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of 
their  revenue  ? — I  have  not  myself. 

2158.  Mr.  Lfferton.']  Can  you  state  to  the 
Committee  what  are  tne  lowest  dues  payable  at 
any  college  ? — St.  John's,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the 
cheapest;  but  I  should  mention  with  reference  to 
what  I  said  about  dues,  that  I  referred  to  colleges 
which  are  self-supporting,  and  this  is  important ; 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  dues  and  the  charges  are 
not  borne  by  the  corporation,  but  where  the  under- 
graduates are  expected  to  pay,  and  do  pay  the  ex- 
penses which  the  College  incur  on  their  account. 
When  the  colleges  have  not  been  fuH  they 
have  been,  as  1  should  say,  worked  at  a  loss; 
there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  account  of 
charges  incurred  through  the  undergraduates, 
and  that  deficiency  has  been  made  up  out  of  the 
corporation  funds.  Of  coui'se,  if  a  college  with 
large  endowments  chooses  to  pay  for  its  porters 
and  its  servants,  and  the  various  expenses  of  the 
hall,  chapel,  and  so  on,  the  students  may  live  at 
a  very  small  cost.  I  believe  that  St.  John's  is 
a  college  in  which  men  can  live  now  at  a  very 
low  rate. 

2159.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  expense 
of  living  at  St.  John's  ? — Yes,  I  can,  for  1  ob- 
tained an  account  of  it  only  a  few  days  ago.  The 
quarterly  payments  at  St.  John's,  including  Uni- 
versity dues,  local  rate,  poor's  rate,  college  fees, 
laundress,  bed-maker,  shoe-cleaner,  messengers, 
chapel,  waiters,  gas,  chimney-sweeping,  window- 
cleaning,  and  sundries,  amounted  to  only 
47.  1 1 «.  6  rf. ;  and  the  rent  of  rooms  either  2  /.  or 
1  /.  lis.  6 rf. ;  so  that  the  quarterly  expense  at 
St.  John's  may  be  6L  Ss.  3rf. ;  and  that  is  a  verv 
moderate  charge  for  all  these  items;  but  you  will 
observe  that  there  is  a  charge  for  tuition. 

2160.  Then  a  man  might  live  in  his  father's 
house,  and  be  a  member  of  St  John's,  and  his 
expenses  would  be  20  Z.  a  year? — For  these  items ; 
und  probably  they  would  not  charge  him  all  those 
things  if  he  lived  at  home ;  but  that  is  probably 
a  college  which  is  not  self-supporting ;  it  is  where 
a  portion  of  the  college  expenses  is  paid  out  of 
the  corporate  fund. 

216L  Do  not  you  think  ^at  if  the  revenues 
of  the  wealthy  colleges  were  spent  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  education,  the  objection  to  the  colleges 
which  at  present  exist  would  vanish  ? — A  young 
man  would  derive  no  benefit  from  his  connection 
with  a  college  if  only  his  name  were  borne  on 
the  books  of  the  college,  and  the  college  gave 
him  no  instruction  and  exercised  no  discipline 
over  him. 

2162.  If  the  wealthy  colleges  were  to  reduce 
their  high  charges,  that  would  offer  an  induce- 
ment to  poorer  men  to  cojne^  would  it  not? — 
That  is  a  way  in  which  it  might  be  done,  no  doubt. 
But  I  should  mention  tnat  although  those 
figures  exist,  they  are  no  indication,  as  me  person 
tells  me  who  nimished  me  with  tiiem,  of  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  college.  The  whole  ex- 
penses at  St.  John's  are  as  high  as  at  any  other 
college  in  Oxford,  perhaps,  because  they  have 


there,  as  elsewhere,  a  wealthy  class ;  and  I  thlut 
the  fact  is  that  the  wealthier  classes  have  driven 
the  poorer  classes  generally  out  of  the  colleges. 
When  I  mention  tnese  heavy  charges,  I  do  not 
blame  the  colleges  for  making  them ;  they  are 
necessary  from  the  way  in  which  Students  liye,  the 
the  comforts  they  require:  their  jewellery,  their 
plate,  and  their  money  being  left  about  their 
rooms,  we  are  obliged  to  have  persons  to  wait 
upon  them  who  are  above  the  temptation  to 
pilfer,  and  in  whom  great  trust  can  be  placed. 
f  he  Students  expect  the  use  of  plate  at  dinner 
and  at  other  times,  and  all  these  things  are 
found  for  them,  and  the  charges  that  we  make 
are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of 
their  comforts.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  rich  have 
driven  out  the  poor,  and  that  there  are  very  few 
poor  there  now. 

2163.  Are  ycu  in  favour  of  the  colleges  being 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  incomes  ?— It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  not 
the  best  way  of  raising  the  funds  requu-ed  for 
the  proposed  University  instruction  ;  it  is  verv 
undesirable  to  raise  the  money  in  that  form.  I 
think  I  should  ascertain  what  the  revenues  of 
the  colleges  are,  and  make  them  contribute 
not  according  to  fixed  rates  or  per-centagee,  but 
according  to  their  incomes  in  some  other  way, 
because  m  the  case  of  a  poor  college  you  would 
ruin  it  by  taxing  it  10  per  cent. ;  you  would 
really  shut  it  up. 

2164.  You  only  want  the  rich  colleges  to  pay, 
and  the  poor  colleges  not  to  pay  ? — I  should  not 
say  that ;  I  shoula  let  each  college  pay  aa  it 
could. 

2165.  You  stated  that  you  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  commercial  men ;  what  is  the  class  of 
men  who  you  expect  would  come  up  if  the  cost 
of  education  was  reduced  ?  —  The  sons  of  rich 
manufacturers  in  the  north  of  England,  I  think, 
and  of  large  shopkeepers,  if  we  taught  them 
what  they  wanted  to  learn,  which  we  do  not  now, 
and  if  we  made  the  terms  during  which  thej 
might  resort  to  the  University  such  as  were 
consistent  with  their  going  into  trade  after- 
wards. 

2166.  Then  are  you  in  favour  of  men  coming 
up  at  an  earlier  age,  and  residing  a  shorter  time? 
— I  do  not  know  about  a  shorter  time  ;  they  need 
not  reside  more  than  two  years  and  nine  months 
now  ;  a  man  can  take  his  degree  in  two  years  and 
nine  months  at  the  present  time,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  shortening  that ;  but  if  they  came  up 
at  16  or  17  years  of  age,  they  would  get  through 
in  good  time  to  go  into  business. 

2167.  Are  there  no  sons  of  rich  manufacturers 
in  the  north  in  Oxford  now? — There  are  some 
few,  I  suppose ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  come 
there  as  a  class. 

2168.  Where  are  thev  now  educated  ? — A  great 
many  of  them,  I  think,  go  to  Owen's  Coflege, 
Manchester. 

2169.  Chairman,!  And  some  to  proprietary 
schools,  I  suppose? — Yes,  some  to  proprietary 
schools  and  foundation  schools. 

2170.  Mr.  Pollard- Urguhart']  You  gave  us 
just  now  a  list  of  the  expenses  at  many  colleges 
at  Oxford:  putting  Christ  Church  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, what  snould  you  say  was  the  average  actual 
sum  that  was  spent  by  the  undergraduates  ?— I 
cannot  say ;  I  should  think  that  it  varies  from 
150/.  to  250/,;  perhaps  200/.  would  be  about 
the  average. 

2171.  Should    you  not  think   that  generally 
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goes  beyond  200/.  ? — Yes,  I  dare  say  it  does  in 
many  cases. 

2172.  Should  you  think  that  250/.  is  at  all  a 
fair  average? — I  should  think  that  250/.  is  an 
excessive  average. 

2173.  Including  what  is  paid  on  going  and 
coming,  do  you  thmk,  and  other  extra  expenses  ? 
— ^I  cannot  say. 

2174.  Those  extra  expenses  far  exceed  the 
necessary  expenses,  do  they  not? — Yes,  very 
much. 

2175.  And  those  extra  expenses  arise  very 
much  from  the  social  customs  of  the  college  ? — 
Ye«. 

2176.  We  have  heard  just  now  a  great  deal 
about  the  social  benefits  arising  from  men  living 
together  in  college ;  do  not  you  think  that  those 
social  benefits  are  very  much  purchased  by  sundry 
social  expenses  ? — I  think  so. 

2177.  JDo  you  not  think  that  many  parents  are 
of  opinion  that  those  social  benefits  are  purchased 
rather  too  dear  by  the  social  expenses  ? — Many 
parents  think  that  they  are  social  *disad vantages 
that  they  purchase  in  the  encouraging  of  expen- 
sive habits  and  tastes. 

2178.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  fear  of  those 
expensive  habits  and  tastes  prevents  many  people 
of  moderate  means  from  sending  their  sons  to  the 
Unlversitv  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  especially 
persons  o/the  professional  and  commercial  classes 
and  the  engineering  class. 

2179.  As  things  exist  at  present  at  Oxford,  a 
gentleman  of  moderate  means  would  derive  no 
advantage  whatever  from  taking  a  house  at  Oxford 
where  his  sons  might  board  with  him,  and  be 
members  of  the  Umversity  ? — There  are  cases  of 
the  kind ;  there  is  a  case  now  of  a  person  who  has 
taken  a  house,  and  has  come  to  uve  there,  and 
has  two  sons  members  of  the  University ;  there 
was  a  widow  lady  some  short  time  ago  who  came 
with  two  sons  to  live  in  Oxford  ;  and  there  is  a 
lady  who  at  Bugby  had  a  son  in  the  school,  and 
she  has  come  with  him  to  Oxford.  In  all  those 
cases  the  sons  live  under  their  parents'  roof,  but 
they  are  obliged  to  belong  to  a  college,  and  the 
benefit  which  they  derive  n*om  the  connection  is 
not  adequate  to  uie  cost  of  it. 

2180.  If  the  provision  in  the  Bill  before  the 
Committee  were  carried  out,  do  not  vou  think 
that  such  cases  of  parents  residing  at  Oxford  for 
the  purpose  of  havmg  their  sons  under  their  own 
care  would  be  very  much  more  conunon? — Much 
more  common. 

2181.  In  such  cases  as  you  have  referred  to, 
are  the  undergraduates  aUowed  to  sleep  at  their 
own  homes  ? — Yes. 

2182.  You  are  conversant  with  the  system  of 
mathematical  honors  in  the  University ;  do  the 
mathematical  honors  at  Oxford  attract  as  many 
students,  the  sons  of  persons  of  the  middle  classes 
of  England,  as  they  do  at  Cambridge  ? — Not  a 
very  large  number,  for  the  middle  classes  prefer 
to  go  to  Cambridge  rather  than  to  Oxford,  for 
the  reason  that  the^  are  sure  of  getting  feUow- 
ships  by  mathematics  there,  whereas  in  Oxford 
they  are  not. 

2183.  And  mathematics  at  Oxford  bring  very 
little  emolument,  however  much  honour  they 
bring? — Very  little  emolument  for  the  most 
part 

2184.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  mathematical 
education  is  more  sought  after  by  people  in  the 
middle  classes  who  destine  their  sons  for  practical 
life  than  a  classical  education  ? — Much  more. 

0.130. 


2185.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  suggestion         Rev. 
in  the  Bill  is  followed  out,  many  people  will  re-     -B.  Price^ 
sort  to  Oxford,  for  the  sake  of  the  mathematical    m.a.,  f.r.s. 
education,  who  do  not  go  there  now? — Even        — 

if  the  area  of  the  subjects  over  which  the  ex-  *5  July 
amination  is  extended  was  enlarged,  and  you  still  *^^7- 
retained  the  amount  of  classics  that  is  required 
now,  I  doubt  whether  very  many  more  would 
come ;  but  if  natural  science  or  mathematics  were 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  classics  in  the  ex- 
aminations, many  more  would,  I  think,  come. 

2186.  If  a  man  takes  mathematical  honors  he 
may  get  through  with  a  very  small  knowledge  of 
classics,  may  he  not? — He  must  still  be  examined 
in  five  classical  books^  viz.,  in  two  ab  Responsions 
and  in  three  ab  Moderations^  and  also  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  or  some  other  subject  of  equivalent 
amount.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  many  students 
to  get  up  this  amount  of  knowledge,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  worth  much  at  the  end  of  the 
time. 

2187.  Would  you  suggest  making  classics  less 
necessary  for  the  pass  than  they  are  now? — 
I  should  do  so ;  I  should  myself  let  a  person  be 
free  from  the  classics  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  then  let  him  take  whatever  course  he  chose, 
whether  mathematics  or  natural  science,  or  law 
and  history. 

2188.  Mr.  AclandJ]  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  at  present  in  the  way  of 
making  mathematics  a  part  of  a  man's  general 
education  at  Oxford,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
books  of  Euclid  and  algebra  ? — It  is  so. 

2189.  Do  you  think  that  those  difficulties 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  students  as  you  speak 
of  coming  up  to  Oxford  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  they  do. 
I  think  tnat  with  the  system  of  University  in- 
struction which  I  have  been  detailing,  fiiose 
difficulties  would  be  removed. 

2190.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquharfl  I  imderstand 
you  to  say  that  the  professors  who  deliver  lec- 
tures, put  questions  to  the  students  and  also 
look  over  their  papers  ? — Yes. 

2191.  Do  they  do  so  sufficiently  to  train  them 
for  a  first  class  in  mathematics  without  the  addi- 
tional assistance  of  a  private  tutor? — Yes;  the 
college  tutors  and  the  professors  can  train  men 
for  first  classes  in  mathematics  now  without  the 
assistance  of  private  tutors,  and  it  is  very  fre- 
quently done. 

2192.  Do  they  obtain  first  classes  without  the 
assistance  of  a  private  tutor  ? — Yes. 

2193.  You  stated  just  now  that  some  of  the 
lectures  of  your  professors  are  so  much  fre- 
quented, that  it  is  impossible  for  the  professors 
to  pay  much  attention  in  the  way  of  putting 
questions,  and  looking  over  the  papers  of  the 
students,  as  they  wish  to  do  ? — ^Yes. 

2194.  If  they  had  a  considerable  staff  of  subor- 
dinate professors,  do  not  you  think  they  could  do 
tiiat  much  more  than  they  do  ? — They  could^  I 
think. 

2195.  And  do  you  not  think  that  they  alone 
would  afford  almost  all  the  necessary  education, 
as  far  as  mathematics  are  concerned,  to  the  out- 
college students  ? —  I  think  that  an  University 
staff  of  teachers,  such  as  I  have  suggested,  would 
supply  all  the  instruction  required  by  honor- 
men,  and  in  special  subjects,  too ;  by  special  sub- 
jects, I  mean  mathematics,  natural  science,  and 
law  and  history,  and  I  think  that  those  special 
things  can  only  be  properly  taught  by  a  system 
of  that  kind. 

2196.  Would  you  contemplate    any  lectures 
Q  being 
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Rev,  being  given  during  a  part  of  what  ia  called  the 
S.  Price,  long  vacation? — Ices,  I  do;  the  want  of  inetruc- 
M.A.,  F.R.8.   tion  felt  by  many  of  our  students  during  tie 

long  vacation  has  been  so  often  brought  under 

15  July       niy  notice,  and   I  have   been  so  much   in  the 
1867.        habit  of  taking  reading  parties  in  the  long  vaca* 
tion>  that  I  think  some  lectures  may  be  advan- 
tageously continued  in  that  vacation. 

2197.  And  they  would  supply,  would  they 
not,  what  is  now  wanted  by  those  students  who 
go  on  reading  parties  in  the  long  vacation  ? — I 
should  allow  them  aiid  encourage  them  to  remain 
in  Oxford  a  great  deal  more  man  they  do  now  j 
I  should  encourage  the  practice  which  prevails 
at  Cambridge. 

2198.  What  is  the  expense  of  a  student  gmng 
op  a  reading  party  in  the  long  vacation  ? — He 
pays  10  7.  a  month  to  his  private  tutor  for  one 
tour  every  day,  and  his  expenses  may  possibly 
be  about  6Z.  a  month  besides;  but  the  latter 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  he  lives. 

2199.  Tney  are  generally  studious  men  who  go 
on  those  parties,  and  they  live  quietly,  do  they 
not  ? — Yes,  they  pay  about  IL  5  s,  a  week  for 
their  living;  they  usually  do  not  go  for  more 
than  two  months,  or  even  six  weeks  in  some 
cases. 

2200.  Mr.  ForsterJ]  You  stated  that  the  ma- 
PLufacturers  in  the  Korth  of  England  do  not  at 
present  send  their  sons  much  to  Oxford ;  would 
not  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  their  not 
doing  so  be  the  fact  that  the  period  of  education 
lasts  so  long  ? — That  is  one  reason,  1  think ;  but 
I  think  another  reason  is,  that  w«  do  not  teach 
what  they  want  to  learn.  They  do  not  care 
about  the  four  plays  of  Euripides,  and  ike  por* 
tion  of  Livy  that  they  have  to  get  up. 

,  2201.  One  of  the  honourable  Members  asked 
you  whether  teaching  more  mathematics  would 
not  induce  that  class  of  parents  to  send  their  sons 
to  Oxford ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  they  care  more 
for  instruction  in  natural  science  than  in  what 
may  be  called  abstract  mathematics? — I  think 
that  was  what  the  honourable  Member  was  re- 
ferring to ;  I  did  not  suppose  that  he  was  referring 
,to  the  higher  profession  of  mathematics,  but  to 
ihe  amount  of  knowledge  of  mathematics  which 
Is  required  before  natural  science  can  be  effeo 
tually  learned. 

2202.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that,  as 
regards  time,  a  youn^  man  cannot  be  expected  to 
leave  Oxford  till  he  is  nearly  23,  do  you  agree 
with  that? — I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  think 
a  youn^  man  coming  up  at  17  may  easily  get  off 
betore  he  is  21. 

2203.  He  may  come  at  17,  but  is  it  not  the 
lipase  with  a  young  man  who  is  taught  at  oaie  of 
the  public  schools,  that  his  parents  do  not  wish 
that  he  should  leave  that  school  until  he  Ims  got 
into  the  highest  form,  imd  does  not  practicidly 
come  to  Oxford  till  he  is  18  or  19  ?— That  is  the 
case.  The  age  has  much  increased  the  la^t  20 
years,  I  think, 

2204.  Have  you  not  heard  it  stated  in  your  in-r 
tercourse  with  commercial  men  that  that  is  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle,  because  young  men 
beginning  business  at  23,  is  so  late  that  itw  v«ry 
doubtful  whether  he  will  succeed  ? — Yes,  but  I 
should  contemplate  an  alteration  in  that  respect^ 
thev  should  come  much  earlier,  if  they  are  able 
to  do  so,  and  leave  earlier. 

2205.  They  used,  several  years  ago,  more  gene* 
rally  to  leave  when  they  were  21,  did  they  not  ? 
— X  es,  they  did. 


2206.  Chairman.^  And  formerly  were  earlier 
than  that? — Yes. 

2207.  Mr.  Forster.']  What  precise  alteration 
would  you  make  in  the  college  arrangements,  so 
as  to  provide  that  they  should  obtain  a  degree 
and  leave  college  earlier? — ^I  do  not  know  tliat 
any  formal  change  is  needed ;  the  college  sys^ 
tem,  as  a  system  of  living,  is  elastic  enough ;  4 
change  is  required  in  the  system  of  instruction. 

2208.  Would  you  not  shorten  the  course  at 
the  University  ? — I  do  not  think  we  could  ack-^ 
vantageously  shorten  it;  it  is  only  two  yews 
and  nine  months  now,  and  a  man  may  matriciu 
late  and  take  his  degree  in  two  years  and  nias 
months. 

2209.  ChadrsRan.']  Might  not  a  young  man 
who  was  very  well  prepared  at  school,  come  at 
an  earlier  age  to  the  University? — He  might 
do  so. 

2210.  Mr.  Acland.']  Would  it  be  possible  to  have 
two  matriculation  examinations,  one  for  a  young 
man  that  was  more  prepared  than  another,  thereby 
enabling  those  who  were  more  prepared  to  stay  a 
shorter  time  at  college  ? — I  sun  quite  in  favour  of 
the  recommendation  made  in  one  of  the  sub* 
committees,  that  the  great  institutions  in  die 
north  of  En^lwd  and  elsewhere,  should  ba 
brought  in  ration  and  affiliation  with  the  Uni* 
versity,  imd  that  the  residence  and  teaching  ther) 
should  be  taken  in  lieu  of  a  certain  amount  of 
residence  at  Oxford  itself;  so  that,  if  instruction 
was  given  in  Owen's  College,  in  Manchest^,  for 
two  preceding  years,  a  student  who  came  and 
passed  the  University  examinatioas  should  not 
be  required  to  reside  for  more  thaa  one  year  at 
the  end  of  his  time. 

2211.  You  would  be  favourable,  would 
you  not,  to  a  man  passmg  his  Moderatioos 
as  soon  as  he  pleasea  after  he  came  up?— 
Quite  so. 

2212.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesene.']  Suppoffli:^  a 
candidate  for  the  University  passed  the  required 
examination,  would  you  think  it  necessary  to 
ask  where  he  had  been  so  prepared? — I  tnink 
not ;  but  I  have  not  considered  the  matter  fully 
enough  with  rej^ard  to  die  places  where  they 
have  been  previously  educated;  take,  for  in^ 
stance,  Durham,  or  Owen's  CoUege,  Manchester, 
and  the  college  at  Huddersftwl,  and  other 
places  of  that  kind;  I  have  no  doubt  abooi 
them ;  boys  have  come  from  them  to  the  local 
scxaminations  who  have  been  extremely  wdl 
prepared,  and  have  obtained  a  first  class  in  their 
examinations ;  these  boys  might  very  well  be 
allowed,  when  they  came  up  at  first,  to  count 
terms  towards  the  degree,  for  they  would  be 
easily  able  to  obtain  mgh  honors  at  the  end  of 
a  year  or  so, 

2213.  Mr. ForskrJ]  A£{aTM regiards the obeta* 
des  in  the  way  of  ^^oung  men  who  are  brought  up 
to  a  profession  coming  to  Oxford,  you  state,  do  you 
not,  that  there  are  two  objeotions,  independently 
of  ^e  expense :  the  one  is,  that  tliey  teach  more 
classics  and  less  science  than  is  thoi^t  desirahk 
fior  them  in  after  life,  and  the  other  is  that  ^J 
are  obliged  to  leave  college  too  late  to  make  it 
likely  that  they  will  succeed  in  business  ? — Tee. 

2214.  And  in  addition  to  that  obstacle,  there 
is  the  ^eat  difiiculty  of  the  present  expense 
amongst  a  large  class  of  persons  connected  wilh 
business  whose  parqntp  are  iix>t  rich  ? — Yes ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt^  with  regard  to  those  young  men, 
freer  access  to  ii^e  University  would  remove  the 
first  obstacle  and  that  stuaeaats   would  come 
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at  an  earHer  agt»  tluin  i^j  do  now;  and  that  a 
freer  system  of  study  would  remove  the  other; 
io  that  instead  of  being  obliged  to  spend  all 
tiiair  time  in  t^ie  lower  parts  of  the  classics^  they 
might  go  on  from  elementary  mathematics  to 
natural  science^  chenmtry»  physics,  and  what- 
erer  they  m^t  require. 

d215.  It  used  to  oe  supposed  that,  in  addition 
to  those  obstacles,  t^ere  was  another  obstacle, 
Bamely,  that  the  tone  amonff  yo«i^  men  in  Ox* 
ford  was  one  that  would  male  tiiose  prepared  at 
Oxford  likely  to  dislike  business.  Am  I  risht  in 
•npnosing  tliat  that  olnection  exists  less  than  it 
ased  to  do  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  I  beUeve  diat 
the  success  of  the  phm  must  depend  upon  whether 
yoQ  make  it  worth  their  while  to  come. 

2216.  Several  persons  who  are  aware  that  the 
present  collegiate  expenses  discouri^e  young 
men,  whose  parents  are  but  poorly  oflF,  from  going 
to  the  Uniyersity,  are  surprised  that  an  attempt 
bsLB  sot  been  made  to  form  a  cheaper  college,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cheapness  in  co-opera^ 
tion  amongst  young  men,  who  would  be  all  eager 
to  obtain  instruction,  and  therefore  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  discouraged  by  any  social  slur  which 
might  be  cast  over  a  cheap  college.  Can  you  give 
ike  Committee  any  reason  why  such  an  attempt 
has  not  been  made  P*— No,  I  cannot  answer  as  to 
that. 

2217.  Mr.  Chiehestei  Forteseue.']  Do  you  think 
tiiat  the  schools  might  be  made  to  do  more  woiit 
than  they  do,  by  your  instituting  a  higher  matri- 
culation examination  than  is  now  the  case  in  most 
colleges  at  Oxford  ? — The  reflex  action  of  such  a 
matriculation  examination  on  the  schods  would 
be  very  beneficial,  of  course,  to  the  schools ;  it 
would  act  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  our 
local  examination  acts;  for  if  a  school  had  a 
number  of  boys  sent  back  from  the  matriculation 
examination,  that  school  would  either  lose  the 
boys,  or  the  system  of  the  school  must  be 
amendedr  We  are  now  obliged  to  keep  our- 
selves  frill;  and  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to 
take  almost  idiots ;  I  could  give  instances  where 
aaoh  have  been  received,  becaoee  the  prosperity 
of  the  college  requires  it  to  be  full. 

2218.  The  matriculation  examination  varies 
mruch  in  importance,  does  it  not,  in  different  col- 
leges?—Very  much.  It  has  become,  in  two  or 
tltreecoUe^es,!  believe,  of  high  reputation,  quite 
a  competitive  examination. 

22 1 9.  I  suppose  that  in  inferior  colleges  the  ma- 
triculation examination  is  most  lax  ? — In  .some 
and  IB  the  halls,  I  think,  it  amounts  to  almost 
mL 

2220.  Would  you  oonmder  it  am  improvement 
if  the  University  were  to  require  evenr  new 
comer  to  pass  an  Univeresty  examination  n)r  ma^ 
triculation  ? — ^Yes,  I  do.  1  think  it  is  one  of  the 
aafeguards  tiiat  we  should  get  if  we  had  non*^ 
eoUegiate  students ;  it  is  one  security  tluit  we 
must  require  for  Ibe  protection  of  ourselves. 

2221.  And  then  as  to  eolleffes;  in  that  way 
an  inferior  eoUege  woidd  not  be  abk  to  get  a 
sup^jr  of  students  except  through  the  medium  of 
an  Umveinrity  matriculation  exaaination  ? — Only 


Arough  that ;  the  University  should  pass  them 
as  well  as  the  coUege ;  and  that  is  one  considera- 
tion that  weighs  with  me  about  the  desirableness 
of  incorporatmg  the  smaller  colleges  with  the 
larger  ones.  The  larger  ones  have  sufficient 
prestige  already,  and  they  can  keep  up  an  esprit 
ck  carps;  but  I  doubt  whedier  the  smaller  col- 
leges have  sufficient  esprit  de  corpsy  or  will  be 
aUe  to  offer  sufficient  inducements  for  students 
to  come  to  them,  when  there  is  open  access  to 
the  Uniyersity. 

2222.  Supposing  that  on  their  entrance  exami*- 
nation  you  ascertam  that  they  possessed  a  certain 
fair  amount  of  knowledge  of  classics,  would  you 
be  inclined  to  leave  them  a  freer  ch<Mce  between 
the  different  courses  of  study  afterwards  ? — Quite 
so.  I  should  leave  the  student  free  to  take 
almost  any  course  of  study  afterwards  that  he 
chose  witnin  the  limits  which  the  University 
prescribe. 

2223.  You  would  not  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  continue  the  study  of  (lassies  beyond  that 
point?*— Certainly  not. 

2224.  Mr.  Pollard-UrquharL]  With  regard  tp 
a  question  put  to  you  by  one  of  the  honourable 
Members  with  respect  to  the  sort  of  scientific 
education  which  is  wished  for  by  the  middle 
classes^  do  not  you  think  that  mechanics  and 
hydrostatics,  as  they  are  required  for  the  first 
Class  at  Oxford,  are  a  very  excellent  foundation 
for  such  scientific  knowledge  as  is  required  by 
the  middle  classes  ? — Quite  so. 

2225.  Should  you  not  say  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  medbanics  and 
hydrostatics  is  quite  necessary  for  the  sort  <^ 
scientific  education  which  is  sought  after  by  the 
middle  classes  ? — Quite  so. 

2226.  Mr.  Acland.']  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those 
subjects  are  almost  excluded  from  the  earlier  part 
of  a  man's  course  at  Oxford? — They  are,  as  far 
as  the  earlier  course  goes ;  they  only  come  In  at 
the  end  of  the  higher  mathematical  course. 

2227.  So  that  unless  a  man  gives  up  his  time 
almost  exclusively  to  mathematics  he  has  no 
chance  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  those  sub^ 
jects  ? — ^That  is  so. 

2228.  Mr.  Lowe.l  If  a  poor  college  is  founded, 
do  not  you  think  the  cleverest  young  men  would 

fet  scholarships  at  the  different  other  colleges  ?— 
have  no  doubt  about  it;    and  many  non-col- 
legiate students  would  also  do  the  same. 

2229.  What  would  be  the  state  of  such  a  col- 
lege in  the  social,  scale  if  all  the  cleverest  meli 
were  drafted  away  to  other  colleges?  —  No 
doubt  it  would  be  lowered.  I  should  not  send 
my  own  son  to  a  college  of  that  kind;  but  if 
others  are  inclined  to  do  so,  I  would  give  them 
an  opportunity. 

2230.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  institution 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  found  ? — I  should  not 
prefer  it  myself. 

2231.  You  do  not  think  that  such  a  collegia 
would  be  injurious  to  the  Universi^? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  the  highest  kind  oi  education  or 
instruction  that  you  could  get;  but  if  people 
wanted  it  diey  might  have  it 
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The  Reverend  Thomas  Fowlbb,  m.  a.,  called  in ;   and  Ejcamined. 


2232.  Chairman.'}  Totr  are,  I  believe,  a  Fel- 
low and  Tutor  of  Liincoln  College,  Oxford,  are 
you  not? — Yes. 

2233.  How  maaiy  years  have  you  been  tutor 
there? — Upwards  of  11  yeatrs. 

0.130. 


2234.  Tou  have  also  acted  as  Bean,  in  charge 
of  the  discipline  of  the  college,  have  you  not?— 
Yes,  for  several  years. 

2235.  And  have  you  served  the  oflSce  of  proc- 
ter?— Yes,  in  1862-63. 

Q  2  2236.  Have 
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Rev.  2236.  Have  you  been  public  examiner  in  the 

T.  Fowl^f   final  classical  schools  ? — ^Yes,  on  four  occasions 
M.A.         for  honors,  and  three  for  the  ordinary  degree. 

2237.  Have  you  read  this  Bill,  which  is  the 

15  JuJy       subject  of  discussion  and  reference  to  this  Com- 
^^^7-        mittee  ?— I  have. 

2238.  What  is  your  opinion  respecting  it  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
University  and  to  the  cause  of  education. 

2239.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  effect  any 
considerable  extension  of  the  University?  —  I 
think  it  would  be  possible  toefiecta  considerable 
extension  in  numbers,  but  what  would  be  more 
important,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  im- 
prove verv  much  the  character  of  our  students 
by  the  infusion^  of  some  poorer  and  more  hard- 
working men. 

2240.  And  that  you  think  would  be  done  by 
means  of  this  Bill? — Yes. 

2241.  What  obstacles  now  prevent  students 
from  resorting  to  Oxford,  in  your  opinion? — 
First,  I  should  sav,  the  length  of  the  course, 
which  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  shorten. 
Secondly,  the  necessary  expenses  of  living  in 
college,  and  the  expensive  habits  which  ai*e 
formed  by  the  students  in  the  present  colleges ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  narrow  range  of  studies,  not 
which  exists  in  the  University,  but  to  which  men 
are  practically  confined  by  the  operation  of  the 
college  system. 

2242.  Which  of  those  obstacles  do  you  think 
it  desirable  to  remove  ? — Both  the  latter  ones ; 
I  think  it  is  not  desirable  to  remove  the  former, 
because  to  shorten  the  period  of  instruction 
would  spoil  the  character  of  our  education. 

2243.  What  changes  in  the  present  University 
system  would  be  needed,  if  there  were  an  influx 
of  a  large  body  of  new  students  ? — I  think,  first 
of  all,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cheapen  the 
present  expenses  of  residing  in  the  Umversity, 
and,  seconaly,  to  remodel  our  present  system  of 
instruction. 

2244.  Can  the  expenses  of  a  student  in  the 
present  colleges  be  materially  cheapened,  do  you 
think  ? — I  thmk  not,  unless  a  part  of  the  college 
revenues  are  applied  to  that  purpose,  which  I 
think  extremely  undesirable. 

2245.  Why  do  you  think  it  impossible  to  do 
so? — In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  very  laree 
staff  of  servants  to  be  maintained,  and  unless  tne 
college  revenues  are  applied  to  maintain  those 
servants,  the  cost  of  them  must  be  distributed 
over  the  undergraduates,  and  then  the  majority 
of  the  men  resorting  to  any  of  the  present 
colleges,  would  always,  I  think,  be  the  sons  of 
persons  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  life,  and 
the  arrangements  of  a  college,  and  the  general 
tone  of  under^aduate  life  must  be  guided  by 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  students,  and  not  by 
that  of  the  minority.  The  life  in  a  college  leads 
almost  necessarily  to  the  formation  of  a  boat  club, 
a  cricket  club,  a  club  for  athletic  sports,  a  de- 
bating^ society,  a  musical  society  very  often,  and 
to  various  subscriptions,  in  all  of  which  a  student 
is  morally  compelled  to  join.  I  think  you  might 
possibly,  at  first,  lay  down  certain  sumptuary  laws 
preventing  the  formation  of  those  clubs  and  so- 
cieties, but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  maintain  them  for  any  leneth  of  time,  and  I 
think  that  the  college  would  very  soon  work 
round  to  the  old  model. 

2246.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
admit  persons  to  lodge  in  the  town  than  to  attempt 


to  restrain  luxurious  habits  by  sumptuary  laws  ? 
— I  think  so. 

2247.  And  you  think  that  by  an  open  and  free 
system  probably  the  present  evil  might  correct 
itself?—!  think  so. 

2248.  Can  this  object  be  effected  by  new  col- 
leges or  halls  managed  on  a  different  principle 
from  the  present  colleges?— I  think  not  perma- 
nently. At  first  such  a  college  would  probably 
succeed  in  keeping  its  students  within  moderate 
expenses,  but  I  think  it  would  very  soon  become 
like  the  other  colleges,  especially  if  it  acquired  a 
literary  reputation.  We  know  that  a  public 
school,  as  soon  as  it  acquires  a  literary  reputation, 

•  is  filled  with  the  sons  of  rich  men,  and  it  then  be- 
comes expensive.  I  think  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cess would  take  place  if  a  poor  college  were  to  be 
founded. 

2249.  And,  therefore,  that  drives  us  to  the 
former  expedient  of  allowing  free  ingress  into  the 
town  by  naving  students  unconnected  with  col- 
leges ? — Yes. 

2250.  Could  that  object  be  effected  by  awarding 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  poor  men  only  ? — 
That  would  only  apply  to  a  very  small  number. 

2251.  You  would  not  insist  upon  a  poverty  re- 
striction?— I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
insist  upon  a  poverty  restriction.  In  the  first 
place  you  could  not  very  easily  discover  whether 
the  young  men  are  the  sons  of  really  poor  parents 
or  not ;  and  then  I  think  it  would  tend  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  so 
awarded. 

2252.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  them  free  for  rich  and  poor  ? — Yes. 

2253.  Can  that  be  effected  by  the  Cambridge 
system  of  allowing  students  to  remain  in  lodg- 
ings throughout  the  whole  of  their  University 
career,  though  still  attached  to  some  particular 
college  ? — To  some  extent  I  think  it  might,  but 
the  great  objection  to  that  scheme  is  that  those 
students  would  still  be  members  of  a  college,  and 
of  course  be  required  to  live  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  students  of  the  college  live,  and  to  join 
in  the  various  subscriptions  and  amusements  of 
the  college. 

2254.  xou  heard  the  statement  of  the  last 
witness  with  regard  to  students  living  with  their 
parents ;  do  you  approve  of  the  adoption  of  that 
system? — Yes,  but  that  can  only  apply  to  a  very 
small  number  of  students. 

2255.  If  the  Cambridge  system  were  intro- 
duced, would  the  most  efficient  colleges  be  likely 
to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  it  ? — No ;  I 
think  not.  1  think  the  most  fashionable  colle^ 
would.  Men  would  resort  to  those  colleges  which 
had  a  fashionable  reputation,  and  not  to  a  college 
in  which  the  instruction  was  most  efficient. 

2256.  In  point  of  fact,  does  not  the  evU  of  the 
expensiveness  of  colleges  of  which  we  compbun 
arise  from  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  number 
of  luxurious  habits  that  have  been  produced  by 
that  circumstance  ? — Z  think  so.  It  arises  from 
the  fact  of  the  students  who  resort  to  Oxford 
being  mainly  the  sons  of  parents  in  the  upj)er  and 
upper  middle  classes^  or,  at  all  events,  in  the 
wealthy  classes. 

2257.  Or  an  aspiring  class  who  wish  to  rise 
higher  in  the  social  scale  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

2258.  We  are  therefore  again  driven  to  the 
system  of  leaving  access  free  instead  of  making 
sumptuary  laws  ? — ^Yes. 

2259.  Do  you  expect  any  great  results  firom 
the  admission  of  non-collegiate  students  attached 
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only  to  the  University  ? — I  do ;  but  I  think  that 
at  first  we  should  be  prepared,  probably,  for  only 
a  very  small  number  availing  themselves  of  it ; 
but  1  look  more  to  the  q^uality  of  the  men  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  it  than  to  the  quantity. 
I  think  we  should  tempt  some  very  hard-working 
deserving  students  to  come  to  the  University,  of 
whom  we  are  now  deprived. 

2260.  Some  such  as  those  as  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  Report,  describe,  in  Scotland,  as 
following  the  plough  and  using  the  sickle? — I  do 
not  know  that  we  should  get  quite  so  low  in  the 
social  scale  as  that;  but  I  think  we  should  attract 
some  men  who  now  go  to  the  Scotch  Universities, 
or  to  no  University  at  all. 

2261.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  to  the 
scheme  [proposed  by  this  Bill  ? — Yes.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  which  I  have  heard  is,  diat  it 
would  impair  the  discipline  of  the  University, 
and  produce  disorder  and  immorality  amongst 
the  students  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

2262.  Do  you  think  that  those  objections  have 
much  force  in  them  ? — I  think  not. 

2263.  How  would  you  propose  to  provide  for 
the  admission  and  supervision  of  such  students  ? 
—I  should  impose  a  strict  matriculation  exami- 
oation  as  a  condition  of  admission ;  and  for  their 
mpervision  I  should  provide  a  University  dele- 
^cy,  with  power  to  expel  or  rusticate,  and  that 
power  would  be  used,  I  presume,  not  only  for 
mmorality  or  disorder,  but  also  for  idleness,  as 
shown  by  failing  to  pass  the  University  exami- 
nations. 

2264.  Would  you  require  any  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  students  matriculating  under 
this  proposed  new  system  ? — I  should,  decidedly. 

2265.  Would  you  provide  for  that  by  an  ordi- 
nance ? — I  think  so,  or  leave  it  to  the  University 
X)  provide  for  it.  I  think  it  would  be  imma- 
terial, practically,  whether  it  was  provided  for  in 
lie  Bill,  or  whe^er  it  was  provided  for  by  the 
University,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
University  would  provide  for  it. 

2266.  if,  after  due  consideration,  it  were 
ihou^ht  proper  to  leave  it  to  the  University 
tself ,  as  was  intended  by  this  Bill,  and  not  to 
nterfere  unnecessarily  with  what  should  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  Umversity,  would  you  approve 
)f  that  mode  of  legislating  on  the  subject? — Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  its  being  mentioned  in  the  Bill ; 
3ut  I  do  not  think  that,  practically,  it  makes  any 
lifference,  because  I  believe  the  University  would 
)e  certain  to  insist  upon  testimonials  as  to  moral 
character  before  the  admission  of  such  students, 
that  being  the  custom  in  all  the  colleges  at  pre- 
^nt. 

2267«  What  do  you  think  of  the  relative  eflB- 
nency  of  University  and  college  discipline  ? — I 
think  that  University  discipline  is  more  efficient 
bhan  college  discipline.  I  ha\e  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  effects  of  both  as  college  tutor 
md  as  proctor,  and  I  believe  that  University 
>fficer8  can  exercise  much  more  efficient  discipline 
:han  college  officers  can  do. 

2268.  Mr.  -4cZa«<i]  Can  you  ^ve  any  reason 
for  that  difference  ?— ^he  University  officers  are 
personally  unknown  to  the  undergraduates,  and 
they  can  act  more  upon  rule  than  the  college 
Dfficers  can  do.  In  audition  to  that  (I  am  speak- 
ing, of  course,  now  of  the  objections  to  this  Bill, 
upon  the  ground  of  immorality  and  disorder),  the 
proctors  have  watch  and  ward  of  the  town,  and 
x>n8equentl^  are  more  likely  to  detect  any  young 
nan  who  is  immoral  or  disorderly  than  the  college 
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officers,  whose  only  means  of  information  is  the         Rey. 
college-gate  bill ;  that  is  to  say,  the  report  of  the     T.  Fowler^ 
time  at  which  a  young  man  knocks  into  college.  m.a. 

2269.  Mr.  Forster.]  Having  studied  the  effects        — i". 
of  this  Bill,  especialljr  upon  the  discipline  of  the       ^^gg^ 
students,  coula  you  inform  us  what  regulations        ^     ' ' 
with  regard  to  discipline  you  would  wisn  that  a 
non-collegiate  student  should  be  under  ? — I  think 

that  he  should  be  under  a  delegacy,  which  dele- 
gacy should  occupy,  with  respect  to  him,  the  same 
position  which  the  head  and  fellows  of  a  college 
occupy  with  reference  to  a  collegiate  student. 

2270.  By  that  are  we  to  understand  that  you 
would  have  the  same  University  control  over 
them  as  at  present  exists  over  collegiate  students  ? 
— Precisely. 

2271.  But  with  some  addition? — ^With  some 
addition. 

2272.  Can  you  state  precisely  what  addition 
you  would  recommend? — I  should  propose  that 
there  should  be  certain  definite  rules  laid  down 
by  the  delegacy,  with  reference  to  the  student 
passing  the  examinations,  and  with  reference  to 
any  disorderly  or  immoral  conduct  which  he 
should  be  guilty  of,  and  that  they  should  act 
strictly  upon  those  riiles. 

2273.  1  suppose  you  would  require  that  he  -^ 
should  wear  a  gown,  in  the  same  way  that  the 

present  students  do  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2274.  And  should  be  quite  as  much  under  the 
proctors  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2275.  Mr.  AclancL']  Would  you  propose  to 
give  the  University  authorities  any  responsibility 
as  to  requiring  attendance  at  lectures  ? — It  is  a 
question  whicn  I  have  not  thought  much  about, 
but  I  think  I  should  propose  to  do  that;  in  fact, 
this  delegacy  would  be  able  to  prescribe  to  a  man 
rules  with  respect  to  his  attenoance  on  lectures. 

2276.  Would  you  give  them  any  authority 
over  the  rel^ous  training  of  those  ex -collegiate 
students? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  that: 
it  might  be  done  with  regard  to  those  students 
who  are  members  of  the  Unurch  of  England,  but 
it  could  not  be  done  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  because 
the  members  of  the  delegacy  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  themselves  all  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  the  colleges  at  present  students 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  not  necessarily  subject  to  any  religious  con- 
trol ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  they  are,  if  their  parents  wish 
it,  excused  from  chapel  and  from  the  Divinity 
lectures. 

2277.  Mr.  Forster.']  Will  you  inform  me  what 
is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  delegacy  ? — A 
delegacy  consists  of  certain  persons  selected  by 
the  University,  i.  e.  either  by  the  Vice  Chancellor 
and  proctors  or  by  council,  or  by  congregation, 
or  by  convocation,  which  persons  are  invested 
with  full  executive  powers  m  reference  to  certain 
defined  objects.  There  is  no  such  body  now  in 
connection  with  the  discipline  or  education  of 
undergraduates,  but  we  have  delegacies  for  seveal 
other  objects.  We  have  a  delegacy  for  the  mu- 
seum, for  instance. 

2278.  Does  the  word  delegacy  mean  a  board 
appointed  for  a  special  purpose  by  convocation  ? 
— Yes,  exactly  like  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

2279.  Mr.  FffertanJ]  How  do  you  propose  that 
the  powers  of  the  delegacy  should  differ  from 
those  powers  which  are  now  exercised  by  the 
proctors  ? — The  proctors  would  have  no  authority 
with  regard  to  forcing  imdergraduates  to  pass  a 
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Eoctors,  a^ain^  only  interfere  with  men  if  they 
eak  some  definite  rules ;  but  I  skauld  ^ye  to 
this  delegacy  the  power  of  yieiting  men  m  their 
lodgings^  aiid  exercising  jyAt  the  same  sort  of 
supervision  over  tbsm  as. i( college  tutor  exercises 
over  his  pupils.  y 

2260.  Mr«  AclantiX  Are  we  to  understand  you 
to  mean  that  the  delegacy  would^  in  fact^  have 
the  power  of  an  executive  commissioa^  whereas 
the  proctor  has  only  the  power  of  an  officer? — 
Precisely. 

2281.  Mr.  Baillie  Cockrane.'l  You  would  rive 
them  a  summary  power,  would  you  no*?— ies, 
I  would  give  the  delegacy  a  summary  power. 

2282.  With  no  court  of  appeal? — No;  there 
is  no  court  (^  appeal  now  £rom  the  college,  and  I 
should  propose  to  give  to  this  delegacy,  whieh 
would  consist  of  five  or  seven  men,  probably  of 
Ugh  eminence  in  the  University,  the  same  power 
which  a  college  possesses  with  reference  to  its 
Students. 

2283.  Mr.  Atland.']  It  is  to  be,  in  £ict,  as  in 
the  case  of  local  examinations,  with  regard  to 
which  the  University  handed  over  to  the  dele- 
gacy certain  powers  to  make  their  own  rules 
within  certain  limits  ? — Yes. 

2284.  Woidd  you  give  to  the  delegacy  for 
non-collegiate  students  the  power  of  regulating 
and  laying  down  all  rules  for  their  discipline 
within  certain  limits  ? — I  should. 

2285.  Mr.  Forster.l  So  &r  as  regards  moral 
discipline,  I  understand  you  would  give  the  dele* 
gacy  the  power  to  make  such  regulations  as 
they  thougnt  fit,  and  to  appoiot  such  an  offieer, 
either  a  proctor  or  otherwise,  to  carry  out  those 
rules  ? — ^Yes ;  1  would  give  the  delejpcy  power 
to  make  regulations,  but  these  regulations  wouM 
not  exempt  the  nourcoU^ate  students  from  pro- 
ourational  jurisdiction.  The  proctors  would,  in 
fact,  exercise  over  these  students  precisely  the 
same  jurisdiction  which  they  now  exercise  ofver 
other  students^ 

2286.  Yon  would  give  them  power  to  appoint 
their  own  officers  to  carry  out  their  lules  or  to 
request  the  proetors  to  carry-  them  out  as  regards 
the  non-collegiate  stud^its  ?— Yes ;  in  fact,  now 
«very  student  is  under  two  jurisdictions ;  he  is 
under  the  jurisdictkm  of  his  own  coUege,  and 
he  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice  Chan^* 
cellor  and  the  proctbrs ;  the  Vice  Chancellor  and 
the  proctors  would  exercise  precisely  tiie  same 
kind  of  jurisdiction  over  the  out-coUege  students 
as  they  now  exercise  over  the  in-eoUege  stu- 
dents, and  the  delegacy  would  ex^reise  over  them 
the  same  powers  which  are  now  esereised  over 
the  inrcoUege  students  by  the  authorities  of  their 
college. 

2287.  Chairman^]  In  additum  to  Idie  <^or- 
tunities  for  a  less  expensiye  mode  of  living,  do 
you  think  that  any  other  advantages  woula  ao* 
crue  to  the  poorer  class  of  students  from  living 
in  lodgings  ? — I  think  th^  would ;  a  college  too 
often  now  affords  a  man  <^portunities  for  luxury 
and  idleness,  and  from  those  I  presume  a  student 
living  alone  in  lodgings  would  be  extmnt. 

2288.  How  womd  you  provide  for  tne  tuition 
of  those  students  ? — -B.y  means  of  Urdveraity  in- 
structors. 

2289.  Are  you  prepared  to  extend  yoor  plan 
to  the  students  of  the  existing  ccileges  ?-^I  think 
it  will  be  absolutely  necesoary  to  do  so-  witl»n  a 
few  years ;  that  is  to  esy  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  supersede  the  present  system  o£ 


oolkge  instruotion,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  ays* 
tem  of  University  instruction. 

2290.  What  advantages  do  you  propose  to  g^ 
by  such  a  scheme  of  University  instructicm?-. 
The  instructors  would  be  able  to  oono^trate 
tiieir  attention  upon  some  special  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  they  would  be  able  to 
teach  it  with  much  more  effect  than  the  col- 
lege tutors  can  teach  it  at  present.  It  would 
thus,  therefore,  have  the  effect  of  improving  very 
much  die  instruction  given,  and  would  idao  have 
the  effect  of  creating  what  is  at  present  tke 
great  desideratum  in  the  Universities,  namely^  a 
class  of  learned  men,  learned  in  qpecial  branohes 
of  knowledge. 

2291.  Would  you  recommend  the  institution 
of  professors,  and  sub-prof eseors,  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  —  I  purposely  avoided  the  wcwrd  profes- 
sor ;  I  said  Umversi^  instructors ;  it  is  indiffer- 
ent what  they  are  called. 

2292.  Are  not  the  present  colleges  competent, 
in  your  opinion,  to  give  tuition  and  instractioii 
to  their  undergraduates  ? — I  thiidc  not ;  the  small 
colleges  certainly  are  not.  The  requirement  of 
University  examinations  have  now  far  outstaripped 
the  power  of  the  colleges  to  provide  instnicteon 
for  them ;  20  or  30  years  ago,  when  very  few  sub- 
jects were  recognised  in  the  University  exani 
nation,  and  a  less  exact  and  minute  knowledge 
of  each  subject  was  required  than  at  present,  a 
college  could  very  emiy  nrovide  instroction; 
but  now  I  think  it  is  impossible  tot  a  coUege  to  do 
so.  We  have  four  schools :  for  one,  the  natural 
sdence  school,  I  think  the  professors  might  be 
held  responsible,  and  therelbre  I  put  that  outof  die 
question,  but  putting  that  out  of  the  qaestioii 
we  have  three  other  schools :  one  of  them,  the 
mathematical  school,  which  certainly  requires 
at  least  one  very  competent  tutor  in  a  college 
if  not  a  sec<ma.  Then  there  is  ike  school  of 
law  and  modern  history,  wIh^  requires  a  eom- 
{yetent  teacher  in  law,  a  competent  teaeher  in  pot 
tical  economy,  and  a  competent  teacher  in  moden 
history ;  at  least  one ;  imd  I  question  whether  one 
man  could  undertake  the  whole  range  of  modem 
history,  and  whether  you  ought  not  to  have  two 
instructors  in  modem  history,  one  for  eadh  period. 
recognised  in  the  schools  Then  we  come  to  the 
classical  schools,  and  diere  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  one  person  who  can  give  adequate 
instruction  in  the  higher  classicid  scholarship  and 
philology ;  it  is  essential  also  that  jon  ^oold 
nave  another  to  give  itratruction  in  ancient 
l»st(H*y,  and  a  third  who  can  give  instnietion  in 
philosophy,  both  ancient  and  modem.  My  oirn 
experience  has  led  me  to  the  concludon  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  eemlnne 
anjr  two  of  those  subjects,  so  as  to  give  really 
efficient  instruction  to  ihe  best  dass  of  students  ia 
iliem.  That  would  employ  eight  instructors  in 
a  college,  leaving  natural  sdenoe  entirely  out  ci 
iike  question,  ifow,  even  if  all  the  feUowfl  of 
the  smaller  colleger  were  engaged  in  tuition,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  those  instnictora; 
and  even  suppoung  each  college  could  provide 
eight  competent  instructors,  you  would  obviously 
get  much  si^rior  instruction  frtnn  teachers 
selected  from  the  whole  Univermty ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  instead  of  proTiding  one  set  of  instructors 
for  each  college,  according  to  the  present  system, 
thus  constituting  24  extremely  smdl  Univereities, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  select  your  instructors  from 
any  coUece  or  hall,  thus  recufring  to  one  large 
and  complete  University. 

22&3.  Do 
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2293.  Do  you  tihmk  it  an  advantage  or  a  dis- 
advantage that  a  large  number  of  junior  fellows 
of  colleges  should  be  engaged  in  tuition? — I 
Aink  it  a  disadvantage  that  so  large  a  number 
Aoald  be  engaged  in  tuition  as  is  at  present  the 
case.  The  present  system  of  each  college  pro- 
dding its  own  instructors  necessitates  the  selec- 
tion <tf  a  number  of  extremely  junior  men  to  give 
instruction  in  subjects  in  which  they  have  only 
just  offered  themselves  for  examination  in  the 
Kshools.  A  man  passes  his  examination  one  term 
ind  the  next  term  is  a  college  tutor  teaching  the 
rery  subjects  which  he  has  himself  learnt  in  th€ 
[previous  term. 

2294.  How  would  you  remedy  those  disad- 
mntages  ? — I  would  remedy  them  by  a  system 
)f  university  instructors,  who  should  be  paid 
jartly  by  fees,  and  partly  by  endowments  arising 
rem  the  college  fellowships. 

2295.  How  would  you  provide  for  pitying  the 
University  and  college  instructors?— I  would 
ffovide  forpaying  them  by  attaching  fellowships 
0  their  offices,  and  making  it  a  condition  of 
heir  tenure  of  the  fellowships  that  they  should 
re  engaged  in  tutorial  work. 

2296.  Would  you  pay  them  by  fees  also  ? — 
fes,  I  would  also  pay  them  by  fees.  I  should 
Ky  that  this  would  also  imply,  I  think,  a  divi- 
ion  of  the  fellowships  into  two  classes,  namely, 
ellowships  which  are  to  be  held  ex  officio  by 
ttstructors  in  the  University,  and  fellowships  to 
le  held  as  fellowships  virtually  are  at  present  as 
rizes. 

2297.  Mr.  Acland,']  The  last  witness  rec<»n- 
lended  thait  the  professors  should  be  paid  by 
jced  salaries,  but  that  the  lecturers  under  them 
hould.  be  paid  partly  by  fixed  salaries  and 
artly  by  fees.  Do  you  agree  in  that  opinion, 
r  do  you  differ  from  it  ? — I  should  rather  prefer 
iyself  that  they  ^ould  be  paid  partly  by  fees, 
ad  partly  by  fellowships ;  aiid  1  think  that  the 
sllowsfaips  should  be  of  different  values. 

2298.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  your  reason 
)r  that  opinion?— Yes,  I  can  give  one  reason 
ertainly,  namely,  duit  I  think  a  man  is  likely  to 
Mrture  more  efficiently,  if  his  income  partly 
epends  upon  his  auditory. 

2299.  Would  you  apply  that  equally  to  the 
bad  of  the  factmy,  wno  might  be  considered 
tNssibly  to  stand  in  a  somewhat  different  position 
"om  a  yx)ung  man  who  had  his  career  to  make  ? 
-I  am  not  sure.  K  you  had  a  subject  repre- 
mted  by  one  professor,  with  a  number  of  sub- 
K)fessors  and  lecturers,  I  think  I  hardly  would 
pply  it  to  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  faculty, 
at  I  wcniM  ap]^y  it  to  all  the  sub-professors  and 
Ksturera 

2300.  Are  we  to  consider  that,  on  the  whole, 
ou  rather  ccsicaar  in  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Price 
ive  the  Coimnittee  upon  the  subject? — ^Yes;  if 
(m  have  one  professor  distinctly  at  the  head  of 
is  faoulty,  with  a  niunber  of  subordinates. 

2301.  Chairman.']  But  do  not  you  think  it  de-« 
rable  to  eoanect  the  professor  with  the  students 
fao  attend  his  lectures,  by  exacting  something 
ke  a  fee ;  aad  is  it  not  the  case  in  Gehnany  that 
key  exact  fees  ?— I  believe  it  is ;  but  my  reason 
«  the  opinion  whidi  I  have  just  given  is,  that 

think  that  the  professor  at  the  head  oi  tibe 
kcultjr  should  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  left  &>x 
pplication  to  study. 

2302.  Whftt  is  the  {^esent  distribution  of  the 
avenues  of  a  college? — A  large]  proportion  is 
dd  to  the  head  of  the  cdlege,  and  most  of  tlu& 
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rest  goes  in  annuities  to  persons  who  have  no         Rev. 
definite  educational  work  to  do  in  return,  the    T.  Ftnvler, 
aiinuitants   being  the  fellows   of  the  colleges:  ua. 

then  of  the  remainder,  the  greater  part  goes  in       

payment  of  the  scholars.  ^^^^^ 

2303.  What  proportion  of  the  college  revenues        ^^7* 
is  devoted  to  tiie  instruction  of  undergraduates? 

— An  extremely  small  proportion ;  I  diould  think 
not  more  than  200/.  or  3007.  in  any  college.  Of 
course  I  use  the  word  "  instruction"  in  its  strict 
jense.  In  many  colleges  probably  not  100 1  a 
year  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  undeiv 
graduates. 

2304.  Mr.  Acland.']  In  giving  that  opinion^ 
you  do  not  consider  that  the  fixed  income  of  a 
fellowship  is  any  part  of  the  salary  of  a  tutor,  fiar 
the  instruction  that  he  gives  ?^ — 1  do  not,  and  I 
will  explain  my  reason  for  it :  supposing  two  men 
are  elected  together  as  fellows  oi  a  college,  the 
<me  comes  to  London  and  the  other  remains  at 
Oxford.  It  certainly  is  imfair  to  regard  the  fel- 
lowship which  is  pcud  to  the  man  who  remains  in 
Oxford  as  part  oi  his  pay,  whereas  the  other  man 
who  comes  to  London  receives  his  money  for 
doing  nothing  at  all.  The  two  men  are  equally 
elected  to  fellowships  as  prizes;  and  it  is  cer-* 
tainly  hard  to  re^rd  the  man  who  remains  in 
Oxford  as  deprived  of  his  prize,  while  you  leave 
the  man  who  comes  to  London  in  full  possession 
of  it 

2305.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.]  Does  not  it 
sometimes  happen  that  a  man  who  has  a  fellow- 
ship is  elected  to  that  fellowship  on  condition 
that  he  devotes  himself  to  tuition? — There  is 
occasicmally  some  understanding  of  that  kind,  but 
I  question  whether  that  understanding  can  be 
legally  enforced ;  and  besides  that,  as  I  think  thtt 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  said  the  other  day,  where 
there  has  been  such  an  understanding  betweeit 
the  college  and  the  person  elected,  it  has  gene- 
rally had  reference  only  to  a  few  years.  1  think 
he  said  that  at  Christ  Church  there  was  usually 
an  understanding  of  that  kind  which  was  re- 
gaifd^  as  holding  good  for  three  or  four  years. 

2306.  Chairman.]  What  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  duties  of  the  head  of  a  college  ? — In  the 
larger  colleges  I  believe  the  head  has  a  con- 
sidierable  amomit  of  correspondence,  and  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  interviews  with 
various  persons  connected  with  the  college  ;  but 
in  the  smaller  colleges  the  duties  of  the  head  are 
almost  merely  nominal.  He  usually  takes  no 
part  in  the  instruction  of  the  undergraduates, 
fmd  the  discipline  and  financial  arrangements  of 
the  college  are  administered  by  special  officers* 
The  college.  In  its  coiporale  capacity,  is  the 
supr^QQ^  authority,  and  the  head  has,  or  at  least 
sometimes  claims,  assort  of  intennediate  authority 
between  that  of  the  college  and  that  of  its  other 
officers.  If  he  attempts  or  is  permitted  habitually 
to  exercise  this  authority,  it  simjdy  produces  a 
confusion  of  jurisdictions,  and  generally  results  in 
considerable  ii^ry  to  the  college.  I  do  not^ 
kMFever,  wish  to  be  regarded  as  considering  the 
heads  of  even  the  small  colleges  to  be  simply 
useless,  especially  in  the  present  state  of  the 
eoUeges^  wnen  the  resident  fellows  are  usually 
a  fiuctuatmg  body  of  young  men.  If  a  head  be 
a  man  of  real  ability  and  eminence,  or  even  a 
man  of  eitperienee  and  discretion,  the  mere  fact 
of  his  residing  within  the  college  walls  and 
mixing  "fipeelv  wkh  the  fellows,  and  exhibiting 
a  l?eafitonable  interest  in  the  affiwrs  of  the  college, 
may  alone  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  society ; 
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Rev.  but  the  definite  functions  which  he  performs  are, 
r.  Fotofer,    as  I  haveweviously  stated,  merely  nominal. 

M.A.  2307.   What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  duties 

-  .  of  tiie  fellows  of  a  college? — The  fellows  of  a 
college  perform  no  functions  in  virtue  of  their 
fellowships.  If  they  are  resident  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  the  college  meetings ;  if 
they  are  non-resident  they  are  not  compelled  to 
come  up  even  to  a  meeting,  but  they  can  do  so  if 
they  choose. 

2308.  What  is  the  income  of  a  college  tutor? — 
It  varies  considerably.  I  should  think,  excluding 
Christ  Church,  the  maximum  income  of  a  college 
tutor  is  about  450  /.  a-year,  and  the  minimum  is 
perhaps  250  /, ;  I  should  say  that  a  college  tutor- 
ship averages  from  about  300  /.  to  about  350  /. 
a-year,  excluding  the  fellowship  ;  of  course,  I 
mean  simply  the  tutorship. 

2309.  what  distribution  of  the  college  reve- 
nues would  you  propose,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
one  ? — I  should  propose  the  division  of  tne  fel- 
lowship into  two  classes,  some  of  which  should  be 
awarded  distinctly  as  prizes,  and  the  others 
should  be  tenable,  expressly  on  condition  of 
taking  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  college  or 
the  University.  I  should  assign  different  sti- 
pends to  those  fellows.  I  think  200/.  a-year 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  fellow  holding  his 
fellowship  without  any  function  annexed  to  it; 
whereas  1  would  make  the  working  fellowships 
distinctly  better  than  they  are  at  present.  In  the 
case  of  a  professor  it  might  be,  say,  500  /. ;  in 
the  case  of  the  sub-professors  400  /.,  and  in  the 
case  of  college  instructors,  say,  300  /.  These 
sums  are  of  course  estimated  roughly,  and  merely 
for  the  sake  of  giving  instances  Then  the  fellow- 
ships which  I  have  spoken  of  as  prizes  should,  I 
think,  be  terminable,  say,  at  the  end  of  seven, 
eight,  or  ten  years ;  the  other  fellowships  should 
be  retained  by  the  fellow  while  he  is  engaged 
in  college  or  Universit;^  work,  with  the  ri^ht  of 
retiring  after  a  certain  time,  on  his  fellowship,  as 
a  pension. 

2310.  Mr.  Acland.']  The  value  of  the  retiring 
fellowship  being  the  same  as  the  terminable  prize 
fellowship  ? — No ;  being  the  same  as  the  fellow- 
ship which  he  previously  neld ;  the  retiring  pension 
would  be  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
teachership  without  the  fees. 

2311.  Chairman.']  Would  you  abolish  celibacy? 
— I  would  certainly  in  the  case  of  both  classes  of 
fellows.  I  can  see  no  adequate  reason  for  the 
retention  of  that  restriction,  and  it  has  simply  the 
'effect  of  confining  the  area  from  which  we  can 
^select  our  instructors  at  Oxford. 

2312.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  instruc- 
ilon  of  pass-men? — JBy  college  instruction,  as 
distinct  nrom  University  instruction.  I  think 
that  the  whole  of  the  honour  or  higher  tuition  of 
the  University  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Univer- 
sity teachers,  whereas  the  lower  or  pass  tuition 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  college  teachers, 
I  think  that  this  part  of  the  work,  for  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  very  good  reasons,  would 
oe  better  performed  by  college  instructors  than 
by  University  instructors. 

2313.  Would  you  contemplate  the  possible 
promotion  of  those  coDege  instructors  to  oecome 
professors  and  sub-professors? — Yes;  I  think 
that  young  men,  wno  had  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  college  tuition,  and  who,  by  private 
tuition  in  honor  subjects,  or  otherwise  had 
shown  a  real  power  of  deaUng  with  special  sub- 
jects, would  become  University  teachers. 


2314.  Why  do  you  draw  so  broad  a  distinction 
between  pass-men  and  class-men  as  to  instruc- 
tion ? — The  object  of  a  pass-man,  as  I  think  I 
have  heard  said  before,  is  to  learn  as  little  as 
possible,  provided  he  can  get  through  his  exa- 
mination ;  and  the  object  of  a  class-man  is  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  may 
get  the  highest  honours  within  his  reach ;  conse- 
quently a  class-man  seems  to  me  to  obtain  what 
really  may  be  called  education ;  whereas  I  think 
it  would  require  a  very  wide  extension  of  the 
term  indeed  to  say  that  a  pass-man  acquired  an 
education  at  all. 

2315.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  exhibited 
by  classmen  in  the  final  classical  schools  is  satis- 
factory ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is.  What  it  is 
wanting  in  at  present  is  greater  accuracy,  and  more 
special  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taken  up  :  that 
is  a  defect  which  certainly  would  be  remedied,  I 
think,  by  what  I  have  proposed,  namely,  a  class 
of  University  teachers  specially  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  special  subjects,  and  giving 
instruction  in  them.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  so  much  to  complain  at  present  in  Oxford  of 
any  deficiency  in  the  work  offered  by  that  clas 
of  students  as  we  have  of  the  very  limited  num- 
ber of  persons  who  present  themselves  for  exa- 
aminations  in  honors.  I  should  like  to  add  one 
word ;  I,  think  that  the  work  presented  by  pass- 
students  now  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

2316.  Are  you  prepared  to  show  that  uie  object 
of  this  Bill,  if  carriea  into  effect,  will  tend  to  re- 
medy that  evil  ? — Onljr  in  this  way,  that  the  Bill 
would  necessitate,  I  think.  University  instructon, 
and  University  instructors  would  very  much  in- 
crease the  eflficiency  of  our  education* 

2317.  Mr.  Egerton.']  Do  you  think  that  tii» 
Bill  will  increase  the  number  of  pass-men  or  of 
class-men  ? — Of  class-men. 

2318.  We  have  been  talking  of  pass-men,  but 
will  this  Bill  have  anything  to  do  with  pass-men? 
— It  woidd  add  to  both  pass-men  and  class-men 
in  the  University ;  anything  that  would  increase 
the  eflSciency  of  the  University,  in  altering  the, 
relative  proportions  of  pass-men  and  class-men, 
and  whicn  brought  more  class-men  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  fewer  pass-men,  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. 

2319.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not 
find  fault  with  the  existing  class-men  in  quality, 
but  only  in  quantity  ? — That  supplies  me  with 
an  answer.  I  think  that  the  present  Bill  wouH 
add  very  much  indeed  to  the  number  of  class-men 
whom  we  should  have  in  the  University,  and  so 
we  should  have  much  more  satisfactory  honor 
examinations.  I  think  we  should  have  hard- 
working students  instead  of  persons  who  come 
to  waste  their  time  in  Oxford. 

2320.  Chairman.'\  Do  you  think  that  the  Uni- 
versity, or  the  colleges,  or  any  great  number  of 
the  colleges,  are  lilely  to  initiate  the  chan^ 
which  have  been  described  by  you  as  desirable? 
— I  think  not.  I  think  that  a  few  of  the  colleges 
might  be  glad  do  so ;  but  even  those  colleges  in 
wmch  a  great  number  of  persons  are  dedrous  oi 
doing  it,  would  find  it  extremely  diificult.  T^era 
would  be  so  much  difference  as  regards  detailj 
that,  practically,  not  more  than  one  or  two  college^ 
woula  be  able  to  carry  out  those  alterations  thmj 
selves,  and  I  certainly  think  that  the  Univeraty 
would  not  carry  them  out  at  all. 

2321.  Is  the  teaching  body  of  the  Universitfj 
or  any  large  proportion  of  it,  fiEivourable  to  the 
changes  which  you  have  suggested? — ^A  rery 
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large  proportion  I  think  of  the  teaching  body  of 
the  University  is  favourable  to  those  changes.  I 
know  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  teaching  body 
of  the  University  is  in  favour  of  the  present  Bill. 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  talking  with  a  great 
number  of  persons  on  those  changes  which  1  have 
gnreested  in  the  colleges,  with  regard  to  college 
and  University  tuition,  and  the  distribution  of 
fellowships,  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  one- 
half  of  the  teaching  boay  of  the  University  is  in 
favour  of  those  changes,  I  think  a  very  large 

Eroportion  is  in  favour  of  the  changes  which  I 
ave  suggested,  or  of  similar  changes. 

2322.  Do  you  regard  the  teaching  body  of  the 
University  as  adequately  represented  in  Convo- 
cation?— Certainly  not. 

2328.  Or  in  Congregation  ?— It  is  better  repre- 
sented in  congregation  than  in  convocation,  out 
still  it  is  represented  very  inadequately  on  account 
of  the  admission  of  many  persons  who  are  not 
connected  in  any  sense  with  the  educational  func- 
tions of  the  University. 

2324.  Is  it  adequately  represented  in  council? 
— The  council  is  elected  by  the  congregation, 
and  therefore  the  same  objections  which  apply 
to  the  congregation  as  a  representation  oi  the 
teaching  bcSy  of  the  University,  would  also 
apply  to  the  council  which  is  elected  by  them. 

2325.  Why  do  you  not  regard  the  teaching 
body  as  adequately  represented  by  any  of  those 
bodies  ? — Taking  Convocation  first.  Convocation 
consists  of  all  persons  who  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  and  who  still  retain  their  names 
on  the  books  of  some  college.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  very  large  body,  consisting  of  3,000  or  4,000 
people,  but  practically  Convocation   consists  of 

^the  persons  resident  in  Oxford  plus  the  country 
clergy  who  live  within  a  radius  ot  about  30  miles; 
this  latter  class  is  accustomed  to  answer  to  the 
summons  of  certain  political  and  theological 
leaders  in  Oxford ;  and  it  generally  comes  up  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  turn  any  vote  in  Convoca- 
tion. 

2326.  What  changes  do  you  think  it  desirable 
to  make  in  the  constitution  of  congregation  ? — I 
should  exclude  all  persons  who  are  not  fellows 
of  colleges,  or  in  some  respect  connected  with 
the  instruction  of  the  University. 

2327.  You  say  "  or,"  would  you  say  "  awrf"? — 
Xo,  that  makes  a  great  difference.  I  would  in- 
clude all  fellows  of  colleges  resident  in  the  Uni- 
versity, because  we  hope  there  will  be  in  time  a 
good  many  fellows  resiaent  and  studying  in  their 
rooms,  who  are  not  taking  part  in  tuition.  But 
besides  the  fellows  of  colleges  I  would  include 
all  persons  who  occupied  any  educational  posi- 
tion in  the  place,  such  as  collegiate  tutors  or 
lecturers.  I  would  include  all  University  oflS- 
cers,  all  heads  and  fellows  of  colleges,  and  all 
persons  who  are  connected  with  the  instruction 
of  undergraduates  in  the  University.  I  should 
also  be  prepared  to  add  a  non-resident  element 
to  the  congregation,  namely,  the  head- masters  of 
the  public  schools,  and  all  non-resident  fellows  of 
colleges,  and  all  persons  who  have  held  at  any 
time  any  University  offide. 

2328.  What  changes  in  the  council  would  you 
roconunend  ?—  -I  think  that  if  we  had  such  a  con- 
gregation as  1  have  described,  we  could  transact 
our  business  better  by  committees  named  for 
special  objects  than  by  a  general  council,  such  as 
we  have  at  present.  We  should  have,  for  in- 
stance, an  educational  committee  and  a  financial 
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committee,  and  probably  four  or  five  such  com-         Rev. 
mittees.  y.  Ftywkr^ 

2329.    Mr.    Chichester  FortescueJ]    Have   you  m.a. 

any  idea  what  the  number  of  the  congregation        — 
would  be  under  such  a  plan  as  you  have  sug-       ^5  J«Iy 
gested? — It  would  be  much  larger  than  at  pre-        *®^7* 
sent ;  but  we^  should  have  this  advantage,  that 
every  person  in  it  might  be  presumed  to  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he  was 
voting. 

•  2330.  Would  it  be  much  larger  than  at  pre- 
sent?— I  think  it  would,  because  it  would  incuide 
all  the  fellows  of  the  colleges,  whether  resident 
or  not.     They  would  all  have  an  interest  in  the 

f)rogress  of  the  University,  and  have  an  intel- 
igent  knowledge  of  the  questions  submitted  to 
them,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say, 
a  great  many  members  of  the  present  congrega- 
tion have  not. 

2331.  Chairman,']  Would  you,  in  any  respect, 
change  the  powers  of  Convocation? — Yes,  I 
would  take  away  from  Convocation  the  power  of 
deciding  any  educational  questions.  I  would 
leave  Convocation  the  miscellaneous  power  which 
it  at  present  possesses ;  but  I  would  make  the 
congregation  nnal  with  respect  to  all  matters 
wholly  bearing  on  education. 

2332.  Mr.  Chichester  FortescxieJ]  Including  the 
election  of  professors? — Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly  ; 
including  the  election  of  professors. 

2333.  Not  including  the  election  of  Members 
of  Parliament  ? — No,  I  would  leave  it  to  Con- 
vocation to  elect  Members  of  Parliament 

2334.  Chairman^]  What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  two  forms  of  statute  recently  proposed  bv 
the  hebdomodal  council,  with  a  view  to  Uni- 
versity extension? — There  are  two  forms  of 
statute  proposed  by  the  council  'to  be  brought 
forward  next  term,  the  first  of  which  proposes  to 
diminish  the  term  of  University  residence  to  two 
years,  and  that  I  think  would  be  extremely  per- 
nicious ;  I  think  that  its  tendency  is  to  destroy 
the  higher  education  of  the  University.  At  pre- 
sent, a  pass  student  is  able  to  take  his  degree  at 
the  endf  of  three  years ;  a  class  student  seldom 
takes  his  degree  until  the  end  of  four  years,  and 
this  extra  year  operates  very  injuriously  at  pre- 
sent in  the  way  of  deterring  men  from  reading 
for  the  honour  schools ;  but  if  a  comparison  were 
made  as  between  two  years  and  four  years  in- 
stead of  between  three  years  and  four  years,  it 
must  operate  in  the  way  of  deterring  far  more 
persons  than  are  at  present  deterred  from  going 
in  for  honours;  in  fact,  as  to  the  honour  school,  in 
which  I  feel  myself  specially  interested,  the  final 
classical  schools,  I  anticipate  that  if  this  statute 
were  passed  it  would  diminish  the  number  of  per- 
sons going  in  for  those  schools  by,  at  least,  one- 
third. 

2335.  Mr.  Chichester-FortescueJ]  Does  that 
statute  propose  to  limit  the  time  absolutelj^  ? — 
It  proposes  that  any  person  should  be  permitted 
to  take  his  degree  after  two  years'  residence. 
Very  few  persons  ever  go  through  the  education 
required  for  honours  in  the  two  classical  schools 
of  moderations  and  the  final  school  under  less 
than  four  years,  and  consequently  this  statute 
must  obviously  act  most  injuriously  upon  the 
honour  schools. 

2336.  You  mean  that  it  would  induce  men  to 
be  content  with  the  pass  degree  ? — Yes ;  at  pre- 
sent a  great  number  of  men  are  deterred  from 
going  in  for  honours  on  account  of  the  extra  year 
of  reading  which  it  involves ;  and  far  more  per- 
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B^*         gCMM  would  be  deterred  if  tliej  oonld  take  tbeir 
T*  F^»l»,    degree  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

^*^'  2337.  Surely  four  years  are  not  required  for 

_   jyl         iixt  licmours'  dWrees? — Four  years  are  not  re- 

^3^^       quired  by   the  University  statute ;    a  elassicai 

^^'  student  takes  moderations  in  the  middle  of  his 
course,  and  the  final  schools  at  the  end  of  his 
coarse ;  he  may  put  them  off  to  his  18th  term> 
aod  he  frequently  does;  but  very  few  students 
go  in  for  the  final  classical  schools  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  16th  term.  The  honours^  course  re- 
quires from  most  men  four  years  study,  and  I 
tiiink  you  would  have  to  diminish  the  subjects  or 
seriously  injure  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tions  if  the  time  for  honours  were  shortened. 

233d»  Has  the  time  been  prolonged  of  late 
jears  ? — Yes,  certainly,  on  account  of  those  two 
sdiools.  The  subjects  are  now  distributed  be- 
tween the  two  schools  of  moderations  and  the 
final  schoaLs ;  the  first  of  which  requires  a  pre- 
piuratioB  occupying  six  or  seven  terms,  and  the 
latter  generally  eight  or  ten  t^rms. 

2339.  Mr.  Follard'Urgukari.']  It  requires  two 
years  after  moderations,  does  it  not,  to  take  ho- 
nours in  the  final  schools  ? — Yes,  certainly,  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  cases.  With  regard  to  the 
second  form  of  statute,  I  have  only  a  word  or 
two  to  say.  The  second  form  of  statute  proposes 
to  allow  the  colleges  to  attach  out-college  students 
living  in  lodgings  on  the  condition  of  the  colleges 
providing  diem  with  their  tuition  gratis ;  that  ap- 

Eears  like  an  attempt  to  extend  the  University, 
ut  you  will  see  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  it  must  be  limited  to  an  extremely  small 
number,  and  that  it  does  not  really  meet  the  de- 
mand ;  and  besides  that,  I  have  this  objection  to 
it,  that  it  considerably  increases  the  evil  which 
I  have  pointed  out,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding oollege  tutors,  because  the  tuition  can  onlv 
be  provided  gratis  by  the  tutors  giving  theur 
services  gratis.  If  this  were  allowed  by  many 
colleges,  it  must  in  the  long-run  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  still  further  than  at  present  the  area 
from  which  they  obtain  coDege  tutors. 

2340.  Mr.  JEfferton.']  Do  you  know  what  is  the 
cost  of  the  education  in  those  middle^ass  schools 
which  are  examined  at  the  Oxford  University 
Local  Examinations? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

2341.  Do  you  think  that  pupils  from  those 
schools  would  come  up  to  Oxford  unless  they 
were  attracted  by  the  hope  of  getting  scholar- 
ships?— I  think  some  would,  but  I  also  think 
that  many  of  those  persons  who  come  up  to  Ox- 
fi^rd  as  out-coUege  students  would  obtain  scholar- 
ships, and  that  would  give  us  opportunities  of 
introctucing  into  the  colleges  many  men  whom  we 
are  not  able  to  introduce  at  present. 

2342.  Do  you  propose  that  if  a  man  comes  up 
to  Oxford  and  gets  his  scholarships  at  one  of  the 
colleges  he  should  reside  in  that  college,  or  that 
he  should  still  reside  in  lodgings  ? — I  propose  that 
he  dioidd  reside  in  oollege.  He  would  be  attached 
to  the  college,  and  of  course  he  would  become  a 
college  student.  It  would  be  left  to  the  oollege  to 
determine  whether  he  should  reside  in  the  cd- 
lege  or  whether  he  should  continue  to  reside  in 
loggings,  but  he  would  become  attached  to  the 
college.  I  should  not  propose  that  a  man  should 
hold  a  college  scholarship  without  becoming  a 
member  of  that  college. 

2343.  But  he  would  not  reside  in  the  college  ? 
— Not  necessarily;  the  college  of  course  could 
vaake  him  do  so,  if  they  chose. 

2344.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  man  living  in 


losings  getting  a  scholardiip  ml  a  cdlegey  yeo 
say  that  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  reside  in  thai 
ccllege,  and  that  he  still  might  reside  in  lo^ii^? 
— Yes,  as  a  scholar  frequenUy  does  at  CamNri<^ 

2345.  Taking  the  case  of  a  man  coming  up  to 
a  poorer  class  college^  such  as  the  Kdiue  CVil- 
l^e  is  intended  to  be,  and  getting  a  aehcdaraii^ 
at  another  college  ;  would  you  wish  that  man  to 
leave  the  poorer  class  college  and  reside  in  th 
other  college  ? — I  should  certainly  nysdf  vote 
for  compelling  him  to  do  so. 

2346.  Yon  would  allow  him  in  the  other  esse 
to  reside  out  of  college  ? — He  wouM  come  to  the 
lectures;  he  could  not  belong  to  two  ooUegee. 
Kyou  elected  an  undergraduate  as  a  scholar  of  your 
college,  you  would  naturally  expect  him  to  cook  I 
to  your  chapel,  and  come  to  your  lectures. 

2347.  Then  vou  would  put  the  man  in  die 
poorer  class  college  in  a  worse  position  than  the 
person  who  is  not  attached  to  any  colle^  V — ^It 
would  be  open  to  him  to  forego  that  position  bj , 
not  standing  for  a  scholarship. 

2348.  Professor  Price,  I  think,  stated,  tkat  one 
objection  to  a  poorer  class  collie  would  be,  tint 
men  would  be  attracted  to  other  colleges  by  tk 
hope  of  getting  scholarships,  and  that  they  would 
consequently  leave  the  poorer- class  college,  whid 
would  therebv  have  all  its  best  men  drafted  off 
by  gaining  scholarships  at  other  colleges ;  do  yon 
think  that  that  ought  to  be  left  an  open  question? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all ;  ana  to  that  I  have 
an  answer  Iry  saying,  that  I  should  certaiuh 
myself  be  in  favour  of  requiring  a  man  vrho,  beii^ 
a  member  of  what  you  call  a  poor  coUeffe,  wu 
elected  a  member  o£  another  cdlege,  to  becaoe 
a  member  of  the  college  in  which  he  is  elected  i 
scholar ;  I  cannot  understand  a  6<^olar  of  a  coi- 
lege  not  being  a  member  of  that  college. 

2349.  Then  you  put  him  in  a  worse  poatua 
than  a  man  living  in  lodgings  attached  to  no  col* 
lege? — No;  he  getsaver^goodscholarahip;  ud 
that  scholarship  enables  him  to  bear  the  additicmil 
expenses  of  his  new  college,  with  probably  some- 
thing to  spare. 

2350.  Sir.  Chichester  Fartescue.']  Tou  do  noe 
mean  that  he  should  necessarily  reside  within  the 
walls  of  the  college  ? — No ;  that  he  should  become 
a  meihber  of  the  new  college  into  which  he  is 
elected. 

2351.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane."]  You  hare  stated, 
have  you  not,  that  you  consider  the  discii^ine 
and  control  over  men  living  in  lodgings  to  be 
greater  than  over  those  residing  in  coUege  ?— 
No,  I  did  not  say  that  What  I  meant  to  con- 
vey was  that  all  students  are  subject  to  tm 
jurisdictions ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ITnivereity, 
exercised  by  the  proctor,  and  the  juriediction  of 
the  college  exercised  by  the  college  authoritia. 
I  think,  that  of  those  two  forms  of  jurisdictioD. 
the  more  efficacious  is  that  which  is  exercised  b? 
the  proctor. 

2352.  Do  you  consider  it  probable  that  in  the 
case  of  a  man  living  in  lodgings,  subjected  to 
that  University  discipline,  his  conduct  would  be 
better,  and  that  he  would  have  less  temptation 
than  a  man  living  in  college  ? — He  woula  have 
less  temptation. 

2353.  Then,  in  order  to  oarry  out  your  idea, 
it  would  be  much  better  if  there  were  no  cot 
leges  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 

2354.  If  you  have  done  enough  for  a  man  by 
putting  him  in  lodginffs,  it  would  have  been 
more  advantageous  to  uie  moral  conduct  of  the 
men  not  to  have  had  any  colleges  founded  at  all  ? 

—I  did 
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—I  did  not  say  anytWng  about  moral  conduct. 
The  temptatione  that  I  spoke  of  in  college  were 
tempta^ns  to  luxury  and  idknesd,  not  to  hn*- 
moral  conduct, 

2355.  But,  according  to  the  opinion  that  you 
lave  given,  the  temptations  to  luxury  and 
«rtrayaganoe  are  greater  to  a  man  living  in 
college  than  to  a  man  living  out  of  college  ? — I 
think  so. 

2356.  Then  this  privilege  of  residence  in  col- 
lege is  a  positive  disadvantage  to  a  man  as  com- 
nared  with  residence  in  lodgings  ? — To  poor  men 
I  think  so. 

2357.  Then  there  are  great  disadvantages  in 
colleges  being  founded  at  all  P-— I  think  if  we 
were  re-constituting  the  University  we  should 
not  build  colleges ;  at  least,  I  should  not. 

2358.  Is  there  great  facility  for  finding  lodg- 
mga  at  Oxford  at  tJie  preew^it  time  ? — I  oelieve 
Aere  are  Ar  more  loogings  to  be  procured  at 
Oxford  iiitm  are  at  present  occupied;  and  1  have 
heard  that  the  colleges  would  find  it  a  very  pro- 
fitable investment  to  build  lodgings  for  students 
if  a  lai^  number  of  students  were  to  come  tip  to 
Oxford. 

2359.  Ton  stated,  did  yon  not,  that  there  would 
be  more  difficulty  in  exercising  proper  control 
over  non-oollegiate  students  than  over  tinyse  resi- 
dent in  collie,  if  the  former  were  not  members 
of  the  Chmcb  of  England? — I  did  not  say  that; 
I  was  asked  whether  I  proposed  to  subject  to  any 
religious  control  those  students  who  would  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  and 
stated  that  there  would  be  gi'eat  diflSculty  in  sub- 
jecting to  any  reli^us  control  those  of  them  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
that  I  thought  it  was  posmble  to  subject ^to  some 
religions  control  those  who  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

2360.  In  point  of  fact,  tlie  reli^ous  control  at 
the  University  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
University ;  tnat  is  to  say,  attending  chapel  is  not 
only  a  religions  observance,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
discij^line  m  the  University,  and  that  would  be 
wanting,  would  it  not,  in  the  case  of  men  residii^ 
out  of  oolleffe  ? — That  is  now  wanting  in  the  case 
of  those  Btttdents  of  the  colleges  who  are  nijt  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  We  have  in  our 
colleges  some  students  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Church  of  England^  and  these  are  excused 
from  chapels,  and  excused  from  Divinity  lectures, 
and  consequently  this  religious  control  which  the 
Honourable  Member  for  North  Devon  spoke  of  is 
not  exercised  over  them. 

2361.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  be  without 
discipline  alt<^ether  with  regard  to  this  matter  ? 
-—That  depends  on  the  solution  of  two  or  three 
very  difficult  questions.  The  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  compelling  young  men  to  go  to  chapel 
is  one  that  is  open  to  a  good  many  difficulties,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  very  definite  opi- 
nion upon  it ;  but  it  is  a  question  which  has  been 
very  frequently  discussed.  I  may  add  that  I  do 
not  think  the  students  who  are  not  subject  to  re- 
ligious control  are  at  all  worse  conducted  in  any 
way  than  those  who  are  subject  to  religious  control. 

2362.  Mr.  PawelL']  Supposing  that  there  were 
two  men,  one  of  them  a  member  of  a  college  living 
in  lodgings  and  the  other  not  a  member  of  a  col- 
lege living  in  lodgings,  why  should  the  member  <rf 
a  college  be  exposed  to  greater  temptations  to 
luxury  and  idleness  l^an  t£e  person  wno  is  not  a 
member  of  a  college?— Because  when  a  number 
of  young  men  are  collected  together  in  a  college, 
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they  form  various  clubs,  and  give  entertainmefRtfli         Re^* 
to  each  other,  and  there  are  gi*eat  temptations  to    ^*  Janrfef^ 
them  to  lounge  into  each  other's  rooms.  **^* 

^  2363.  Is  it  part  of  your  theory  that  tiiose  men  |^  j„jy 
living  in  those  lodgings  under  special  circum*  i^G'j. 
stances,  are  not  to  form  assooiatione  and  friend* 
ships  f — No,  it  is  not  my  theory  that  they  shonld 
not  form  associations  emd  friendships;  I  think 
that  they  will  do  so,  but  I  think  the  poorer  men 
would  not  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  amuse- 
ments and  luxuries  of  the  richer  men.  In  a  ooi> 
lege  you  bring  together  a  number  of  men  of  very 
various  incomes  tatd  very  diffierent  tastes,  and  there 
is  always  a  tendency  in  the  poorer  men  to  imi- 
tate the  richer  men. 

2364.  Why  should  not  those  men  living  in  lodg- 
ings, seeing  that  you  allow  them  to  form  assoenr* 
tions  such  as  might  lead  tb^n  to  habits  of  expense ; 
what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  it? 
— If  a  man  came  up  to  lodgings  he  wouH  probably 
associate,  first  of  all,  with  young  men  whom  he 
had  known  at  home  or  at  his  own  school,  and  those 
would  probably  be  young  men  in  the  same  cir- 
enmstances  as  himself;  but  if  he  comes  to  a  ool- 
lege  he  is  there  introduced  into  the  society  ai 
young  men,  some  of  whom,  probably,  have  very 
krge  fortunes,  and  he  is  tempted  to  live  as  tiwy 
live,  and  to  indulge  in  amusements  that  they  in- 
dulge in. 

2365.  Supposmg  that  those  previously  known 
whom  you  speak  of  belong  to  colleges,  what  then  ? 
— Of  course  he  may,  through  them,  get  to  know 
an  expensive  set  in  ccJlege,  but  it  is  much  less 
likely  that  he  would  make  acquaintance  with  an 
expensive  set  in  college  through  a  friend  &an 
that  he  should  make  such  friends  for  himself^ 
were  he  himself  residing  in  college. 

2366.  Do  you  conceive  that  those  young  men 
Kving  in  lodgings  would  pass  their  University  life 
as  a  class  apart? — I  think  not;  I  think  they 
would  probably  fonn  acquaintances  in  the  cot^ 
leges,  who  woiUd  be  amongst  the  more  economical 
men. 

2367.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  not  be 
drawn  into  another  circle  of  University  so<aety  P 
— I  think  that  they  wouH  be  less  likely  than  if 
they  were  residing  m  college.  Of  course  it  is  a 
question  of  degree.  I  could  not  say  that  none  of 
those  young  men  who  came  up  to  the  University, 
without  belonging  to  a  college,  would  form  luxu- 
rious and  expensive  habits,  but  they  would  be 
much  less  likely  to  do  so  than  college  students. 

2366.  Is  it  not  the  ease  in  Oxford,  as  it  is  in 
Cambridge,  that  many  men  pass  through  their 
University  career  under  very  economical  circum- 
stances?— Yes,  there  are  many  men  in  Oxford 
who  do  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  young  men  who  spend  a  great 
ded  more  money  than  they  can  afford  to  do,  and 
who  leave  Oxford  in  debt.  That  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  the  1,500  or  1,600  under- 
graduates are  all  living  in  luxurious  and  expen- 
sive habits;  but  the  effect  of  congregating  a 
number  of  young  men  HI  ooUege  is  to  lead  mto 
expensive  habits  several  who,  if  they  lived  alone 
in  lodgings,  would  not  incur  that  expense. 

2369.  What  do  you  mean  by  living  alone  in 
lodgings  ? — Isolated,  in  so  far  as  their  rooms 
do  not  communicate  with  40,  50,  or  60  other 
rooms. 

2370.  I  am  desiring  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
those  living  in  lodgings,  not  members  of  a  col- 
lege, but  belonging  to  the  University  alone,  and 
those  living  in  lodgings  who  are  members  of  a 
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Hey,         college ;  what  difference  would  there  he  hetween 
71  Fowler,    them  as  regards  habits  of  expense  ? — I  think 

—         there  would  be  a  considerable  difference  even 
15  July       between  those  classes.     The  class  of  college  stu- 

1867.  dents  who  live  in  lodgings  would  frequent  the 
college  hall,  and  would  be  called  upon  by  the 
other  students  of  the  college ;  and  they  would 
naturally  enter  into  their  amusements,  and  sub- 
scribe to  their  various  clubs ;  whereas  there 
would  be  no  such  temptations  to  a  young  man 
living  in  lodgings  who  was  not  a  member  of  a 
college. 

237  L  But  still  you  do  not  suppose  that  those 
men  are  to  dwell  alone  ? — No ;  I  suppose  that 
young  men  in  the  Scotch  Universities  are  not 
altogether  friendless;   tliey  have  their  friends, 

1'ust  as  young  men  in  the  English  Universities 
lave,  only  their  friends  are  living  in  the  same 
maimer  as  themselves,  and  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  same  habits  of  life. 

2372.  Cannot  you  fancy  a  number  of  those 
young  men  drifting  into  expensive  habits  ? — I  can 
fancy  a  certain  number  doin^  it;  but  I  think 
that  they  would  be  much  less  likely  to  do  so  than 
if  they  were  in  a  college. 

2373.  Yon  stated,  did  you  not,  that  if  a  man 
received  a  scholarship  at  a  college,  you  could  not 
conceive  his  not  being  a  member  of  the  college  ? 
— I  think  that  I  did  not  say  that  I  could  not 
conceive  his  not  being  a  member  of  the  college, 
but  that  I  should  think  it  very  desirable  myself 
that  he  should  become  a  member  of  the  college. 
Of  course  you  may  vote  an  annuity  to  a  person 
who  has  no  connection  with  the  college  what* 
ever ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  thing 
that  if  you  elect  a  man  to  a  scholarship,  you 
should  expect  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
college. 

2374.  You  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  he  is  necessarily  to  reside  within  the  college 
walls  ? — Not  necessarily  ;  he  might  be  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  college  as  young  men  in 
lodgings  at  Cambridge  are. 

2375.  In  fact,  the  question  is  this,  that  a  man 
might  be  at  the  University  under  the  proposed 
Bill,  and  he  might  acquire  a  scholarship  ana,  live 
in  lodgings  all  the  same,  and  that  the  only  great 
difference  would  be  that  in  the  one  case  he  would 


belong  to  the  college  and  have  to  submit  to  the 
college  discipline,  whereas  in  the  other  case  he 
would  not;  but  the  lodging  would  remain  the 
same,  and  the  conditions  of  his  life  would  remain 
the  same  otherwise  ? — No ;  a  man  who  is  attached 
to  a  college  frequents  the  college  hall,  and  is 
known  bv  all  the  college  students ;  but  a  man 
living  in  lodgings  apart  from  the  college  docs  not 
form  the  same  mends  and  acquaintances. 

2376.  You  have  said  something  on  the  subject 
of  religious  control ;  is  it  not  a  &ct  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  English  Noncon- 
formists from  time  to  time  attend  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and,  in  fact,  that  no 
hardships  would  be  inflicted  upon  their  conscien- 
tious convictions  if  they  were  to  aUend  the  col- 
lege chapel  ? — In  my  own  college  we  have  some 
Nonconformists  who  attend  the  college  chapel, 
and  others  who  do  not ;  the  Roman  Catholics, 
for  instance,  object  to  attend  the  college  chapel, 
but  the  Protestant  Dissenters  as  a  rule,  do  not 
object 

2377.  On  the  point  of  expense,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  colleges  are  under  the  influence,  are 
they  not,  of  a  gentle  censorship  which  prevents  them 
in  a  measure  from  getting  into  debt  ? — ^I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  very  little  control  can  be  exercised 
over  undergraduates  in  that  way ;  you  can  jMre- 
vent  them  spending  money  in  college,  but  you 
cannot  prevent  them  spending  money  out  of  col- 
lege :  a  tutor  cannot  know  what  his  pupil  spends 
at  his  tailors  or  hatters. 

2378.  Have  you  in  Oxford  no  means  of  a^ 
certaining  expenses  of  that  kind  ? — No  ;  wc 
have  not  the  same  rule  there  as  at  Cambridge  of 
the  bills  being  sent  to  the  college  tutors  ? 

2379.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJ]  How  do  you  account 
for  so  few  learned  books  being  written  by  resi- 
dent members  of  the  University  ? — From  the 
want  of  leisure  mainly  ;  of  course  the  habits  of 
English  society  are  venr  different  from  those  <rf 
German  society ;  but  1  account  for  it  mainly 
from  the  want  of  leisure.     A  college  tutor  now  is 

Eretty  fullv  occupied  in  term  time;  in  many  cases 
e  has  such  a  variety  of  subjects  to  teach  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  devote  himself  to 
any  special  brnnch  of  learning,  and  it  id  still  less 
possible*  for  him  to  find  time  for  writing. 


The  Eev.  Benjamin  Jowett,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Rev.  2380.   Chairman^]  I  believe  you  are  Professor 
B.  J(mat.     of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow 
of  BaUiol  College  ?--Yes ;  I  am. 

2381.  You  know  the  purport  of  the  Bill  which 
is  referred  to  this  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2382.  Do  you  consider  that  students  who 
lodge  in  the  town  would  be  able  to  live  more 
cheaply  than  students  who  live  in  college? — 
Certainly ;  because  they  would  have  no  college 
expenses^  and  would  be  able  to  live  as  economi- 
cally as  they  pleased.  The  average  payments  of 
undergraduates  for  college  expenses  vary  from 
about  70/.  to  95  i  a  year ;  but  to  that  you  have 
to  add  a  considerable  sum^  and  the  whole  expen- 
diture of  an  undergi-aduate,  who  battells  in  col- 
lege, is  probably  from  200/.  to  300/.  a  year;  on 
the  average,  above  200/.  a  year;  and  cannot 
well  be  reduced  below  150/.  or  160/.  a  year,  that 
is  for  the  academical  year  of  six  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entire  cost  of  living  in  lodgings 
may  be  reckoned  at  2  /.  a  week  for  25  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  that  gives  you  50/.  a  year,  and 


you  have  something,  say  10/.,  to  add  for  tuition. 
I  think  that  gives  you  a  measure  of  the  difference 
in  the  expense  between  the  two  s^^stems. 

2383.  Would  the  students  living  in  lodgings 
in  the  town,  in  your  opinion,  incur  any  chance 
of  social  degradation,  if  one  may  use  the  term? 
— I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  could 
have  all  the  social  advantages  of  students  living 
in  college,  aud  in  a  more  expensive  manner; 
just  as  a  person  who  has  only  100/.  a  year  can- 
not have  all  the  social  advantages  of  a  person 
who  has  1,000/.  a  year;  but  there  is  no  degrada- 
tion or  slur  put  upon  a  man  who  has  only  100/. 
a  year ;  the  social  degradation  begins  when  you 
make  any  distinctions  of  names  or  dress  or  em- 
ployments among  different  classes  of  students.  I 
think  also  that  the  feeling  of  the  Univei:rfty  or  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  University  would  be 
very  much  to  keep  them  up,  and  to  assist  them 
in  mingling  with  society ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
generosity,  too,  among  the  undergraduates  them- 
selves about  this ;  they  do  not  inquire  from  what 
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class  a  man  comes,  but  only  what  he  is  himself. 
Then  those  amongst  them  who  were  able  men 
would  themselves  command  respect  from  that 
circumstance.  Then,  again,  many  of  them  would 
afterwards  become  Fellows  of  colleges,  and  that 
would  tend  to  raise  them  in  social  estimation.  If 
they  were  poorer  men,  they  would  have  to  fight 
their  way  more,  and  that  would  also  tend  to  give 
them  character,  and  make  them  respected. 

2384.  How  do  you  think  that  insti'uction 
could  be  provided  for  them? — I  would  first  of 
all  say  that  I  think  that  those  students  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  that  is  to  say,  (1.)  a 
class  who  would  be  in  connection  with  the  col- 
leges about  whom  there  would  be  no  diflSculty ; 
I  should  leave  their  education  to  be  arranged 
by  the  colleges:  (2.)  a  class  of  University  or 
unattached  students  whom  you  would  have  par- 
ticularly^ to  consider.  I  should  propose  that  the 
University  appoint  a  delegacy  who  might  license 
certain  tutors;  any  respectable  master  of  arts 
ousht  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  tutor  to  those 
undergraduates  as  in  the  days  before  the  Re- 
formation. These  tutors  would  partly  teach  them, 
and  also  be  generally  responsible  for  them  as 
college  tutors  are  for  other  undergraduates.  In- 
etruction  might  be  further  given  them  in  the 
professors'  lectures,  or  the  lectures  of  any  tutor 
of  a  coUege.  It  is  said  that  the  professors'  lec- 
tures are  likely  to  be  too  advanced  for  this  class 
of  students.  But  it  would  not  be  difiicult  for 
the  professors  to  establish  a  system  of  more 
elementary  lectures  for  those  students,  supposing 
that  they  were  needed. 

2385.  How  would  you  provide  religious  in- 
struction for  them  ? — I  thinic  that  this  must  be 
left  to  their  parents  to  determine.  There  would 
be,  amongst  those  students,  Boman  Catholics  and 
J^fonconformists,  and  I  think  that  at  the  request 
of  their  parents,  they  might  be  placed  under 
any  minister  of  religion  of  the  persuasion  to 
which  they  belonged,  or  under  any  other  per- 
son in  the  University,  in  whom  their  parents 
had  confidence.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  distinguish 
the  two  classes  of  students,  the  xloman  Catholic, 
and  Nonconformist,  and  the  other  students. 
With  respect  to  the  last,  there  would  be  the 
University  examinations  in  divinity  to  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  students,  they  would  be  liable, 
and  I  should  leave  the  delegacy  to  Qiake  such 
further  provisions  for  their  religious  instruction 
as  they  thought  fit,  and  as  their  parents  wished. 

2386.  Would  you  take  any  precautions  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  or  what  would  you 
suggest  on  that  head? — I  suppose  that  discipline 
chiefiy  means  morality:  about  that  I  woula  say 
first  of  all  that  I  think  it  must  depend  much 
more  upon  the  men's  home  life  and  previous 
education,  than  upon  any  minute  regulations 
that  you  may  make  about  them;  tliey  would, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
University  ofiicers,  and  the  tutors  to  whom  they 
were  attached  would  have  the  same  duties  with 
respect  to  them,  which  the  tutors  of  colleges 
have  with  regard  to  their  pupils.  But  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  upon 
that  ground.  If  you  take  the  case  of  Scotch 
students,  you  do  not  find  any  diflSculty  on  the 
score  of  morality;  or  if  you  take  the  case 
of  the  students  at  Cambridge,  who  live  out,  I 
have  never  heard,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think, 
that  their  morals  are  worse  than  those  of  men 
who  live  in  college.  And  again,  take  the  case  of 
our  own  students  who  live  out  after  their  three 
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^ears  are  over,  I  do  not  tliink  that  their  morality 
is  at  all  worse  than  of  those  who  live  in  the  col- 
leges. Or  if  you  take  the  case  of  young  appren- 
tices or  young  men  who  are  sent  up  to  London,- 
to  learn  a  trade  or  profession,  if  they  have  been 
properly  educated,  they  are  able  to  conduct 
themselves  suflSciently  well  in  this  respect;  I 
see  no  greater  reason  to  fear  immorality  in  the 
case  of  the  unattached  students. 

2387.  Would  many  be  likely  to  come  as  unat- 
tached students? — That  would  depend,  I  think, 
upon  one  or  two  things.  It  would  oepend  a  good 
deal  on  how  far  the  studies  of  the  place  are 
adapted  to  encourage  new  classes  of  persons  to 
come.  There  are  some  who  would  probably  be 
more  willing  to  come  as  unattached  students 
than  they  are  at  present,  for  other  reasons,  such 
as  mi^ht  be  felt  by  Nonconformists  and  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  I  tiiink  that  the  probability  of 
the  experiment  bein^  successful  will  very  much 
depend  upon  two  thmgs:  1,  how  far  you  oflfer 
them  such  an  education  as  they  want ;  and  2, 
how  far  you  give  them  a  share  in  the  endow- 
ments. If  a  man  is  merely  to  come  up  and  live 
in  the  town,  and  to  be  shut  out  from  scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  and  have  none  of  those  induce- 
ments which  are  so  great  to  a  poor  man,  1  think 
that  the  experiment  will  have  very  limited  suc- 
cess. 

2388.  Do  you  consider  that  the  gentlemanlike 
character  of  Universitv  education  would  be 
changed  by  the  alteration  which  is  proposed  in 
the  Bill  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  not  in  any 
sense  that  is  objectionable.  What  I  think  you 
want  is  to  retain  Oxford  in  many  respects  as 
it  is,  and  to  add  to  it  a  Scotch  University ;  to 
retain  the  life  and  ways  of  the  colleges  for  those 
who  can  aflford  them,  and  also  to  provide  means 
of  access  to  the  University  for  poorer  students ; 
the  two  classes  miffht  well  exist  side  by  side 
without  any  invidious  marks  of  distinction, 
shading  off  into  one  another,  and  perhaps  the  one 
learning  something  from  the  other.  There  is 
certainly  a  diflSculty  in  mingling  classes  any 
where ;  but  that  ought  to  be  less  at  the  Univer- 
sity than  in  other  places,  because  men  meet 
there  upon  a  common  level  of  education.  Such 
a  change  as  would  bring  a  greater  number  of  the 
middle  or  lower  class  of  people  to  Oxford  would 
be  analogous  to  the  change  that  we  see  going 
on  around  us  in  society  ;  and  if  you  retain  Oxfora 
society  exactly  as  it  is  or  has  been  you  would 
really  be  retaining  a  relic  of  the  past. 

2389.  How  would  the  colleges  in  your  opinion 
be  affected  by  the  change  ?— I  think  that  they 
would  be  affected  very  beneficially.  There  is  a 
great  differen<'.e,  as  the  Committee  are  probably 
aware,  between  Cambri^e  and  Oxford  in  respect 
of  the  objects  of  this  Bill.  At  Cambridge  the 
objects  of  the  Bill  are  already  partly  attained. 
But  at  Oxford,  the  students  are  all  obliged  to 
live  within  the  walls,  and  as  there  are  only  a 
certain  number  of  rooms,  if  more  persons  want 
to  come,  there  is  no  room  for  them,  or  there  is 
only  room  in  places  where  they  will  not  get  a 
good  education.  That  evil  is  very  much  met  by 
the  proposal  of  the  Bill,  because  it  gives  free 
trade,  whereas,  at  present,  if  you  suppose  a  cer- 
tain number  of  colleges  in  Oxford,  where  the 
education  is  good,  when  they  are  filled  you  must 
go  where  you  can.  Many  persons  are  hindered 
from  coming  to  Oxford  by  this  consideration, 
because  they  have  not  had  their  names  entered 
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for  two  or  three  years  previously,  as  is  necessary 
at  what  they  consider  a  desirable  college. 

2390.  How  far  would  haUs  meet  the  deficiency 
of  the  colleges?— I  think  that  they  might  be 
tried,  and  that  the  best  form  of  trying  them  would 
be  in  connection  with  the  colleges.  Supposing 
two  or  three  colleges  joined  together,  to  found 
a  hall,  the  great  s^vantage  of  that  is  that  the 
hall  gets  the  benefit  of  the  endowments  of  the 
college,  60  tliat  a  man  may  be  a  member  of  the 
hall  and  a  scholar  or  exhibitioner  of  the  college ; 
and  it  also  gets  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  of  the 
college.  That  would  be  a  far  better  way  of  trying 
the  experiment  than  is  afforded  by  an  indepen- 
dent halU  such  as  some  of  the  halls  which  exist 
at  present.  Still  this  would  involve  a  coasidei:^ 
able  outlay  o[  money,  and  would  make  more  dis- 
twction  between  uie  students  than  the  other 
plan  of  living  in  the  town ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  cost  of  living  in  a  hall  could  ever  be  reduced 
as  low  as  the  cost  at  which  a  student  might  live 
in  the  town  by  himself^  because  he  can  centred 
his  own  expense  in  loggings.  I  think  that  the 
.best  plan  would  be,  to  drop  the  term  hall  alto- 
gether, and  have  two  ways  o(  living ;  just  in  the 
same  way  as  there  may  be  two  ways  of  living  at 
Eton,  where  one  boy  goes  to  a  master  and  another 
to  a  dame  without  any  distinction  bein^  drawn 
between  the  boys.  In  like  manner  1  thmk  that 
you  might  have  two  ways  of  living  in  the  same 
college,  one  a  cheap  and  another  a  more  expen- 
sive way.  But,  though  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
this  tried,  it  would  be  rather  a  costly  experiment^ 
and  is  not  so  single  smd  easy  to  work  as  the 
method  proposed  in  this  Bill ;  and  there  would 
be  some  danger  of  invidious  distinctions  spring- 
ing up. 

2391.  Mr.  Acland.'}  Is  that  what  you  propose 
to  do  at  Balliol  now,  with  regard  to  certain  new 
sdiolarships  which  you  have  lately  established? 
— It  is  in  part,  but  not  altogether.  With  resjject 
to  the  holders  of  those  scholarships,  the  original 
plan  was  that  they  should  live  out,  simply  as  is 
proposed  by  this  Bill ;  but,  as  the  Committee 
tnow,  our  power  to  allow  this  depends  upon  an 
alteration  being  made  in  the  University  Statute; 
we  still  propose,  however,  complying  with  the 
University  Statute  only  as  far  as  is  necessary, 
to  leave  the  maoagement  of  their  expenses  en- 
tirely to  themselves. 

2392.  Chairman.]  What  do  you  think  of  the 
plan  of  the  establishment  of  colleges  in  other 
places  affiliated  to  the  University? — 1  should 
say  that  education  in  another  place  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  education  at  Oxford.  Also  I 
should  find  a  difficulty  in  determining  what  are 
the  places  of  education  to  be  affiliated,  and  upon 
what  terms  they  are  to  be  affiliated?  If  you 
include  colleges  such  as  those  at  Birmingham  or 
Manchester,  why  should  you  not  include  Eton 
or  Rugby  ?  That  is  the  difficulty  which  I  fed ; 
and  therefore,  while  agreeing  in  the  spirit  of 
such  a  proposal,  I  would  rather  endeavour  to 
give  some  advantage  similar  to  that  intended  by 
Sie  proposers  of  this  plan  to  every  one,  wherever 
he  has  been  educated. 

2393.  Would  it  be  possible,  with  a  view  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  students  and  cheapening 
the  cost  of  li\4ng  to  shorten  the  time  of  a 
University  education  ?  —  I  may  continue  my 
answer  to  the  last  question,  as  the  answer  to 
this.  The  form  of  the  proposal  to  which  I  object 
is,  the  selection  of  certain  institutions  as  the 
recipients  of  this  privilege.     I  prefer  to  give  the 


privilege  in  a  more  general  manner.  Bat  con* 
siderabie  objections  may  also  be  urged  to  tht 
proposal  of  shortening  the  term  of  residence  at 
all;  it  may  be  said  that  you  lower  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  education,  ana  you  lower  the  hold 
upon  the  public,  which  the  University  has  won, 
if  you  require  students  only  to  come  there  for 
two  years  instead  of  three  or  four  years ;  and  the 
point  is,  how  to  get  over  these  objections.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  of  meeting  them 
would  be  to  allow  everyone  who  is  wimng  to 
take  honours  in  what  we  call  moderations,  to  date 
his  University  course  as  if  he  had  resided  during 
the  year  or  year  and  a  half  which  usually  pre- 
cedes moderations.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  a 
little  more  clearly  what  I  mean.  We  have  at 
present,  at  Oxford,  three  examinations ;  respon- 
sions,  which  are  passed  in  the  first  or  second 
term ;  moderatiotis,  which  are  passed  after  a  man 
has  resided  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  final 
examination,  which  is  usually  passed  about  two 
years  later.  My  proposa]  would  be,  that  sup- 
posing a  man  took  honours,  say,  a  second  class  m 
the  second  of  these  examinati<ms^  that  should 
count  as  equivalent  to  a  part  of  the  residence 
which  has  been  hitherto  required  for  the  B.  A. 
degree.  I  should  say  that  if  you  shorten  the  time, 
you  should  at  the  same  time  nuse  the  standard; 
the  gain  would  then  be  greater  than  the  loss.  A 
degree  might  be  taken  by  a  student  who  had  re- 
sided for  a  year  and-a-half  or  two  years  only,  and 
still  the  prestige  of  an  Oxford  education  would 
not  be  diminished. 

2394.  Mr.  Chichester  Fartescue.']  It  would,  m 
feet,  be  a  very  high  ma^culation  examination  in  this 
instance  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  it  would  amount  to. 

2395.  So  high  as  to  enable  you  to  shorten  their 
subsequent  course? — Yes,  it  would  enable  n8  to 
shorten  their  subsequent  course,  and  I  would  add 
that  I  think  theexaminationof  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, and  which  is  called  moderations,  should  em- 
brace a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  at  present, 
and  not  be  merely  i^n^ned  to  classics  and  ma- 
thematics. I  would  have  a  minimum  of  dassics, 
but  if  a  person  was  willing  to  take  honours  in 
physical  science  or  in  modem  history,  I  would 
admit  him  at  once  for  this  shorter  term  of  Unive- 
rsity residence. 

2396.  Chairman.']  Are  you  in  fkvour  of  young 
men  coming  more  early  to  college  than  they  do 
now  ? — I  think  they  come  up  at  present  at  about 
1 8  J ,  and  probably  that  is  a  little  too  late ;  it  would 
be  better  if  it  were  six  months  sooner;  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  to  be  a  question  of  very  great 
importance.  I  have  never  felt  that  the  object  of 
getting  young  men  more  quickly  into  the  occu- 
pations of  after-life  is  a  thing  to  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  a  good  education. 

2397.  You  do  not  think  it  signifies  that  a 
number  of  young  men  of  the  middle  class  who 
come  up  are  connected  with  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  <50untry,  and 
whose  desire  for  entrance  upon  their  profession 
would  induce  them  to  come  earlier  to  college 
than  otSier  men? — Not  materially.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  does,  and  I  doubt  whether  men  going 
into  business  get  any  advantage  from  coming  to 
Oxford,  unless  they  are  willing  to  take  honours; 
unless  they  are  willing,  that  is,  to  have  a  real 
education.  I  do  not  think  that  their  coming 
merely  for  what  are  called  social  advantages,  is 
worth  considering ;  but  if  they  read  for  honour?, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  an  Oxford  education  will  make 
them,  nt>t  worse,  but  better  men  of  business. 

2398.  Could 
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2398.  Could  Oxford  be  made  a  school  to  sxipply 
the  present  want  of  education  of  the  clergy? — Yes, 
I  think  that  it  might,  and  that  is  a  very  important 
point  of  view,  in  which  this  Bill  should  be  re- 
garded, because  the  great  difficulty  about  the  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy  at  Oxford  is  the  expense  ;  if 
you  could  have  a  perfectly  cheap  educatbn^  an 
education  which  onl^  costs  50/.  or  602.  a  year, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  educating  every 
cleigyman  at  Oxford,  which  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage.  At  present  we  have  got  into  a  very 
bad  way  in  the  education  of  the  clergy :  First, 
in  giving  them  very  little  general  education ;  and, 
secondly,  in  shortening  tne  time  of  their  education 
as  much  as  possible ;  whereas  it  is  clear  that  if 
you  take  men  from  a  lower  class,  whose  early 
education  has  been  defective,,  it  is  rather  a  longer 
education  that  they  want  instead  of  a  shorter  one ; 
as,  in  fact,  the  Scotch  Universitiea  give  them. 
The  whole  education  of  a  muiister  at  a  Scotch 
University  is  as  long  as  seven  or  eight  ^ears, 
including  four  vears  of  general  education  m  the 
Classics  and  Philosophy,  and  three  or  four  years 
of  special  training  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  and  Hebrew,  If  you  could 
reduce  the  expense  to  50/.  or  60/.  a  year,  which 
I  think  can  be  done  by  the  mode  proposed  in  this 
Bill,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  educating 
all  tibe  English  clergy  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
as  the  Scotch  clergy  are  educated  at  the  Scotch 
Universities. 

2399.  The  Scotch  clergy  go  earlier  to  college, 
do  they  not,  than  is  the  case  in  England? — Yes, 
they  do  perhaps,  on  an  average,  a  year  earlier 
than  Englishmen  do. 

2400.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  way 
in  which  the  education  of  the  pass-men  might  bie 
improved? — Yes,  I  do*  I  think  the  first  thing 
is,  to  turn  into  class-men,  as  many  of  them  as  you 
can  ;  and  the  way  to  do  that  is,  to  ^ve  them  as 
many  lines  of  study  as  you  can*  That  question 
has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  with  reference  to 

Eublic  schools  of  late  years ;  I  mean  the  question 
ow  far  upon  the  main  work  of  the  school  you  can 
graft  special  studies ;  and  the  masters  commonly 
reply,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  it  brealra 
up  too  much  the  system  of  the  schooL  But  what 
I  want  to  point  out  is,  that  yon  can  provide  dif- 
ferent lines  of  study  at  an  University  much  better 
than  you  can  at  a  school ;  there  ought  to  be  no 
difi&culty,  because  you  have  the  teachers  already, 
and  there  is  no  ffjrstem  of  forms  or  classes  which 
would  have  to  be  broken  up.  The  greatest  pains 
ought  to  be  taken  in  adapting  your  education  to 
the  separate  gifts  and  talents  of  men,  because  a 
man  may  be  stupid  at  Latin  and  Greeks  but  he 
may  have  a  taste  for  somethii^  else ;  and  pro- 
bably there  are  not  very  many  men  who  have  not 
a  taste  for  something,  if  you  could  only  draw  it 
out.  This  is  the  procese  of  turning  pass-men  into 
class-men ;  but,  of  course,  there  would  be  a  very 
considerable  residuum  whom  you  cannot  treat  in 
that  way.  I  think  that  the  difficulty  which  the 
less  intelligent  class  of  students  feel  arises  out  of 
the  examinations  taking  place  at  too  long  inter- 
vals^ and  the  requirement  from  them  of  too  much 
at  once.  If  you  gave  them  more  frequent  exa- 
minations, and  required  less  of  them,  and  also 
gave  Ihem  more  English  subjects,  I  think  you 
would  find  less  difficulty  with  the  pass-men,  and 
that  they  would  learn  more.  The  sort  of  plan 
which  I  would  adopt  is  this ;  I  would  have  them 
examined  twice  in  the  year^  and  at  those  exa- 
minaticms  they  should  bring  up  one  classical  and 
0.130. 


one  English  book,  and  Latin  composition,  unless 
they  liked  to  substitute  a  second  classical  bo<^ 
for  it;  that  would  continue  till  the  time  of  their 
moderations,  that  is,  until  they  had  resided  a  year 
or  a  year  and-a-half,  when  I  would  impose  no 
more  Latin  and  Greek  upon  them,  but  let  them 
take  to  any  line  of  study  which  they  liked 
English  composition  should  also  be  required  of 
them.  If  you  divide  men  into  two  classes,  one 
otass  above  the  line  and  another  clasa  below  the 
line>  you  cannot  expect  very  splendid  results  from 
the  better  dass ;  but  I  believe  that  in  this  way 
you  would  do  the  best  for  them  which  can  be 
done. 

2401.  You  would  call  out  the  natural  apti- 
tudes of  the  students  ?— Yes,  I  would  call  out  the 
natural  aptitudes  of  the  students,  and  adapt  their 
education  to  their  capacities. 

2402.  Could  any  improvement  be  made,  in 
your  opinion,  in  the  distribution  of  the  college 
revenues? — Yes,  I  think  that  great  improve- 
ments might  be  made^ 

2403.  What  would  you  propose,  for  instao^e^ 
with  regard  to  the  headships  and  fellowships  and 
scholarsnips,  about  which  we  have  had  evidence? 
— I  would  first  of  all  say,  with  regard  to  the 
college  property,  that  I  should  look  npcm  it,  not 
with  reference  to  the  wills  of  the  founders  and 
benefactors,  but  as  a  trust  which  ought  to  be  adr 
ministered  in  the  best  manner,  with  a  view  te 
the  higher  education  of  the  country ;  that  should 
be  the  principle  of  distribution,  which  has,  I 
think,  been  already  sanctioned  by  two  University 
Commissions.  Coining  to  matters  of  detail,  I 
will  speak  first  of  the  hardships :  I  think  that  they 
jmrtake,  at  present,  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
sinecures ;  for  though  the  head  of  a  ooUege  may 
have  a  good  deal  to  do,  he  is  chiefly  occupied  as 
a  gentleman  of  large  property  might  be,  in  busi- 
ness, and  not  in  study  or  education* 

2404.  Do  you  coincide  with  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Fowler? — Not  alto^ther;  I  should  attach 
educational  duties  to  the  neadships ;  like  the  head 
of  a  great  public  school,  the  head  of  a  college 
should  teach>  and  his  income  should  partly  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  his  pupils.  Unless  he 
actually  teaches  he  cannot  have  much  individual 
acquaintance  with  the  undeigraduatesi  With 
respect  to  fellowships^  that  is  a  much  more  im- 
porant  question.  There  are  several  difficulties 
which  we  feel  about  them  at  present ;  one  is,  that 
they  are  sinecures  which  may  last  for  a  man's 
whole  life  if  he  does  not  marry,  or  does  not  come 
into  property ;  and  that  is  not  a  defensible  thing. 
That  is  not  the  best  use  that  we  can  make  of  them. 
Also,  they  do  little  in  providing  us  with  tutors ; 
for  they  do  not  enable  us  to  retain  the  best  men. 
I  should  be  disposed,  first  of  all,  to  do  away  with 
all  restrictions,  whether  of  orders  or  celibacy. 
Then  I  think,  that  for  those  who  are  not  actually 
engaged  in  tuition,  the  fellowships  should  be  ter- 
minable,  and  should  last  for  10  years  only.  I 
should  be  disposed  to  give  each  a  fellowslup  in 
two  forms :  I  should  give  a  man  250/.  or  300/.  for 
10  years,  or  a  proportion  (say  one-third)  of  the 
fellowship  for  me,;  in  either  case  I  would  do 
away  with  restrictions,  but  I  would  not  allow  the 
holder  to  retain  his  voice  or  phuse  as  a  college 
fellow  when  the  10  years  had  expired.  There 
should  be  another  class  of  fellowships,  to  be  held 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  tuition ;  I  would 
allow  a  man  to  hold  wose  as  long  as  he  was  en- 
gaged in  tuition,  and  to  hold  them  at  a  reduced 
rate,  or  to  have  a  pension  of  perhaps  one-third  of 
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Rev.        the  fellowfihip  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  should 
JB.  JovL-eU.    remain  a  fellow  while  engaged  in  tuition,  and  not 

longer.     In  this  way  I  think  we  should  be  able 

'5  July       to  establish  a  staff  of  resident  teachers  in  the 

1867.  University.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  make 
the  capabilities  for  teaching  as  free  as  possible ; 
and  if  these  proposals  were  carried  out,  every 
man  would  in  a  certain  sense  be  a  professor,  or 
a  University  instructor,  if  he  chose.  He  would 
begin  with  his  300/.  a  year,  which  he  would  retain, 
and  would  make  what  income  he  could  by  pupils. 
In  this  way  I  think  that  you  would  find  out  the 
men  who  had  special  aptitudes  for  teaching ;  and, 
probably,  a  great  part  of  the  college  teaching 
would  be  transferred  to  them.  At  present  there 
is  a  grievance  in  the  matter  of  tuition,  which  is 
this :  that  a  man  pays  for  his  college  tutor,  whether 
the  lectures  are  useful  to  him  or  not;  and  what 
is,  perhaps,  a  still  greater  grievance,  if  they  are 
useless,  he  has  to  go  to  them ;  and  he  has  to  pay 
his  private  tutor  as  well.  That  is  a  state  of 
thingd  which  calls  for  a  remedy,  and  I  should 
propose  to  remedy  it  by  having  a  greater  number 
of  free  instructors  in  the  University,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  payment  to  the  college  tutors. 

2405.  With  regard  to  the  scholarships,  what 
alteration  would  you  propose  ? — That  appears  to 
be  a  very  important  question,  which  has  not  been 
much  considered.  Tne  working  of  the  scholar- 
ships is  not  at  all  good  at  present,  I  think.  Sup- 
posing the  case  oi  a  college  in  which  education  is 
deficient,  that  college  may  have  a  great  number 
of  scholarships  which  draw  men  to  it,  perhaps 
30  or  40  or  50  of  them;  then,  as  the  consequence 
of  a  man  gettinjr  a  scholarship,  he  will  also  get  a 
deficient  education.  I  know  instances  of  young 
men  who  have  obtained  scholarships,  and  who, 
feeling  the  deficiency  of  which  I  speak,  wanted 
to  try  for  scholarships  at  other  colleges ;  but  be- 
fore doing  this  they  were  required  to  resign  the 
scholarships  which  they  held  already,  and  m  one 
instance  tnis  was  done.  The  complete  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  would  be  to  attach  the 
scholarships  to  the  University  and  not  to  the  col- 
leges; and  then  a  young  man  might  have  his 
scholarship,  and  go  where  he  thought  best  to  get 
his  education.  This  would,  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  too  violent  a  measure  ;  but  still  I  think  that 
{portion  of  them  should  be  made  University 


scholarships ;  and  that  a  man  should  be  able  to 
hold  them,  whether  he  belonged  to  a  college  or 
not,  or  to  whatever  college  he  belonged.  The 
case  has  been  put  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  of  a 
student'  coming  up  to  the  Keble  College,  and 
then  obtaining  a  scholarship  at  another  college. 
Ought  he  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Keble 
College?  I  think  that  he  ought;  and  such  a 
liberty  appears  to  me  to  be  very  important,  if  not 
necessary,  for  the  successful  working  of  the  pro- 
posed Bill,  because,  otherwise,  all  the  clever  men 
will  be  drafted  off  into  the  colleges,  and  the  un- 
attached University  students  will  become  a  lower 
class.  As  was  very  truly  said  by  some  gentle- 
man, there  is  one  way  in  which  you  certainly 
cannot  found  a  college  or  hall,  and  that  is,  by 
confining  it  to  poor  men  and  stupid  men;  and 
unless  you  give  access  to  the  endowments  to  the 
new  class  of  unattached  students,  they  will  dege- 
nerate, as  I  was  saying.  I  think  that  you  should 
make  a  portion  of  the  scholarships  University 
scholarships,  partly  for  the  sake  of  tne  unattached 
students,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  colleges 
themselves;  that  you  should  not,  by  the  mere 
force  of  endowments,  keep  up  an  inferior  system 


of  education,  and  make  their  supply  of  men  of 
ability  depend  simply  upon  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  colleges  have  to  give. 

2406.  Would  you  appropriate  any  of  the  col- 
lege  revenues  to  the  professorships  f— Some  ap- 
propriation has  already  taken  place,  and  I  think 
that  you  misht  make  a  still  greater  appropria- 
tion  to  it  with  advantage.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  so  important  a  question  as  either 
of  the  two  last  points  which  I  have  mentioned. 
There  is  a  great  difliculty  about  the  appointment 
of  professors  ;  and  I  think  that  education  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  under  a  free  system  than  under 
a  very  large  professoriate. 

2407.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  defi- 
ciency of  teachers  in  Oxford  now? — Yes,  I  think 
that  there  is.  The  University  Commission  did 
a  great  deal  for  us,  but  one  thing  it  did  not  do 
for  us,  namely,  supply  us  with  teachers.  There 
are  very  few  positions  in  Oxford  in  which  a  man 
can  marry,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  teacher. 
His  career  is  probably  bound  up  a  good  deal  with 
his  college ;  he  is  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Uie  col- 
lege,  and  if  he  marries  he  is  obliged  probably  in 
middle  life  to  give  all  that  up.  That,  of  course, 
operates  very  much  in  deterring  men  from  be- 
coming tutors  of  colleges;  the  ablest  men  go 
away ;  because  with  all  our  enormous  wealth,  we 
have  no  advantages  to  offer  them  which  can  fairly 
detain  them. 

2408.  You  think  it  desirable  to  give  them  in- 
ducements to  prolong  their  stay  at  Oxford  or  to 
reside  at  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

2409.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  education 
in  colleges  could  be  cheapened  or  improved  in 
your  opinion? — With  regard  to  cheapening  the 
education,  one  thing  whidi  I  would  add  to  what 
I  was  saying  about  scholars  just  now  is,  that  I  would 
allow  the  scholars  to  live  as  they  please,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  liable  to  the  college  charges; 
I  do  not  think  that  because  a  man  is  a  scholar  of 
a  college,  he  should  be  debarred  from  thL^ 
cheaper  mode  of  living ;  you  ought  not  to  rive 
with  one  hand  and  take  away  with  the  otter. 
According  to  the  present  custom,  when  a  young 
man  has  obtained  a  scholarship  of  80/.  a  year  he 
is  obliged  to  have  about  80/.  more  before  he  can 
avail  himself  of  it,  whereas  the  first  80/.  ought  to 
be  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  him  at  the  Uni- 
versity. I  should  make  this  permission  to  live 
independently  compulsory  upon  the  colleges. 
With  reference  to  education  in  the  colleges,  some 
improvements  might  be  easily  made.  There 
might  be  more  intercommunion  between  them, 
and  more  of  a  common  system  of  teaching.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  college  to  supply  all  the  various 
things  that  are  wanted  to  be  taugnt ;  it  can  hardly 
get  teachers  of  them  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  good 
teachers.  Besides,  it  is  a  great  waste  of  power 
sub-dividing  the  University  into  twenty-four  sys- 
tems of  teaching,  instead  of  having  one,  or  two, 
or  three,  or  four,  as  you  might  have,  if  you 
grouped  the  colleges  together. 

2410.  Are  you  in  favour  of  fusmg  together 
the  greater  and  the  smaller  colleges  ? — I  am  in 
favour  of  fusing  them  together  as  far  as  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  goes ;  there  are  some  difficuties 
in  canying  its  fusion  further. 

2411.  Do  you  think  that  anv  change  is  desir- 
able in  the  constitution  of  the  University  ? — The 
constitution  of  the  University  consists  of  the 
Council  or  Senate,  which  has  the  initiative ;  the 
Congregation,  or  body  of  resident  M.  A.'s,  who 
elect  the  Council,  and  affirm  or  reject  their  pro- 
posals 
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posals  after  discussion;  and  the  Convocation. 
The  Council  I  should  leave  as  it  is.  "With  regard 
to  the  Congregation :  I  think  it  is  a  fair  complaint 
that  we  have  persons  included  in  it  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  education.  The  Congregation 
consists  of  some  270  or  280  persons,  and  out  of 
that  number  between  40  and  50,  I  think>  are 
persons  who  have  no  connection  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  place.  Many  of  us  look  upon  that 
as  rather  a  hardship,  which  should  be  remedied, 
for  it  has  important  effects  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  University. 

2412.  Mr.  Chichester  FortescueJ]  Are  there 
persons  whom  you  would  like  to  see  added  to,  as 
well  as  excluded  from  the  Congregation  ? — No, 
I  think  not  I  think  that  you  have  only  to  omit 
the  class  which  I  have  mentioned. 

2413.  Mr.  AclandJ]  Should  you  object  to  add- 
ing the  heads  of  public  schools  to  the  Congrega- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  should  object  to  it, 
if  you  could  put  any  definite  limit  to  the  heads 
of  public  schools. 

2414.  Should  you  object  to  persons  who  have 
lived  in  the  University  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  as  teachers  being  admitted  ? — I  think  you 
had  better  not  do  that,  unless  they  are  still  resi- 
dents ;  it  would  make  the  number  too  great. 

2415.  ChavTnanJ]  Will  you  give  us  your  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  change  required  in  Con- 
vocation ? — With  regard  to  Convocation,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  include  in  it  all  persons  who  have 
ever  taken  an  M.  A.  degree,  whether  they  retain 
their  names  in  the  books  or  not;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  should  take  from  them  the  power  of  inter- 
fering with  questions  of  education,  and  also  take 
from  them  what,  perhaps,  is  the  worst  of  the 
functions  of  Convocation,  namely,  the  power  of 
electing  to  professorships. 

2416.  Do  you  consider  that  the  colleges  re- 
quire any  increased  power  for  altering  their 
statutes  ? — I  think  that  they  only  require  what. 


I  believe,  the  University  Act  would  have  given 
them,  if  a  legal  doubt  had  not  arisen  about  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  power  which  is  apparently  con- 
ferred by  the  40th  section  of  the  Act.  The  Uni- 
versity Act,  I  think,  intended  to  give  the  colleges 
the  power  of  altering  their  statutes  by  a  majority, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council ;  but  the 
Commissioners  have  added  a  clause  to  the  ordi- 
nances which  seems  to  require  that  they  should 
also  have  the  consent  of  the  visitor  and  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  college.  That  makes  it  very  difficult, 
and  almost  impossible,  to  alter  the  statutes.  It  is 
probable  that  the  clause  added  by  the  Commis- 
sioners merely  refers  to  the  old  unrepealed  col- 
lege statutes,  which  are  quite  unimportant,  and 
not  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
are  the  really  important  matter.  But  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  practically  the  case  at  present, 
that  you  cannot  alter  the  college  statutes  without 
the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  consent  of 
the  visitor,  and  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
college.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  grievance 
which  we  may  fairly  ask  to  have  altered ;  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  check  on  the  majority  of  a  col- 
lege if  the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council  were  re- 
quired. 

2417.  Mr.  Acland.']  You  spoke  of  the  scholar- 
ships which  vou  considered  ought  to  be  Univer- 
sity^ scholarships ;  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  scholarships,  now  elected  from 
schools  to  particular  colleges,  should  all  be  opea 
to  the  Umversity,  so  that  a  scholar  might  go  to 
any  college  ? — i  es,  1  certainly  think  so. 

2418.  lou  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  a  free 
system  of  professorships ;  do  vou  contemplate  the 

Srofessors  taking  fees,  and  should  you  think  it 
esirable  that,  in  any  case,  if  you  do  think  so,  the 
college  should  pay  the  fees  ? — I  see  no  objection 
to  the  professors  taking  fees,  and  I  think  that  so 
far  ad  they  supplied  the  wants  of  the  college 
tuition,  the  college  might  very  fairly  pay  the  fees* 


Rev, 
B.  Joweit. 

15  July 
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Tuesday  J  16M  July  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Grant  DufF. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ewart 

Mr,  Fawcett. 

Mr.  W.  E.  ForsFter. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart 

Mr.  Powell. 


WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  Benjamin  Jowett,  called  in, ;   and  further  Examined. 


RcT.  2419.  Mr.  Grawf  2>z(/f.J  What  are  yourviewg 

J?.  JowetU    with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  professoriat  ? 

— I  think  that  a  considerable  extension  of  the  pro- 

i6  July      fessoriat    might  be   made  with   adrantage.     It 

1867.  would  be  quite  right  that  in  a  rich  University  like 
Oxford,  every  branch  of  knowledge  shonld  be 
fairly  represented.  The  difficulties  about  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  chiefly  difficulties  of  detail  re- 
lating to  the  nKxle  of  appointment.  I  should 
certainly  fear  encumbering  the  University  with 
a  great  number  of  professors  badly  appointed^ 
and  still  more,  I  thiuK,  with  su1>-professoiis ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  g^eat  advantage  would 
arise  from  a  good  professoriat,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
every  branch  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  rich  Univer&ity.  There  is,  however, 
another    thing   which  you  have  to   consider   if 

{TOM  have  professors  in  special  branches  of  know- 
edge,  and  that  is,  how  you  would  provide  stu- 
dents for  them ;  for  it  is  very  possible,  and  in 
fact  we  find  it  to  some  extent  the  case  now,  that 
you  may  have  professors  and  teachers  of  Oriental 
and  other  languages,  but  there  may  not  be 
many  students,  and  then  the  whole  thing  col- 
lapses from  want  of  interest  in  it  A  professor, 
I  think,  can  scarcely  be  a  successful  professor,  who 
has  only  one  or  two  intermittent  pupils,  and  I 
want  to  avoid  that ;  and  though  I  shoiild  wish  to 
see  an  extension  of  the  professoriat,  I  should  not 
wish  that  persons'  minds  should  be  diverted  by 
that  from  the  other  object  of  making  the  endow- 
ments applicable  to  specific  studies,  by  way  of 
encouragement  to  the  students.  You  are  aware 
that  at  Oxford  the  greater  part  of  our  endowments 
are  given  for  particular  branches  of  knowledge. 
Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  that,  but 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  [)lace,  and  in  proportion 
as  you  encourage  any  particular  branches  01  know- 
leage,  you  do  m  fact  discourage  others.  You  do 
not  leave  an  open  field,  as  you  might  at  a  Scotch 
or  German  University,  for  everything  being  stu- 
died, because,  if  I  may  use  an  expression  which 
has  been  used  before,  every  student  is  bribed  to 
learn  something  else.  That  is  an  evil  which  I 
want  to  reme^,  and  I  do  not  wish  this  other 
object  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  schemes  for  the 
extension  of  the  pro&ssoriat,  because  unless  you 
provide  students  as  well  as  professors,  the  pro- 
iessoriat  will  have  no  real  foundation. 


2420.  Have  you  not  at  Balliol  had  very  great 
experience  of  students  from  the  University  ^ 
Glksgow,  who  have  been  aocustomed,  before  they 
came  to  Oxford,  to  lire  outside  tlie  ocJlege  walls? 
— Yes,  there  are  a  greait  many  Scotch  students  at 
Balliol. 

2421.  Hare  yoa  ever  had  ike  dighteat  reason 
to  diink  that  they  were  more  disorderiy  or  leas 
moral  than  their  se^hbourv  who  have  been 
trained  in  a  stricter  way? — No,  I  should  say 
that  they  were  better  regulated  and  more  orderly 
on  the  average  than  other  students. 

2422.  Are  you  not  anxious  to  drsw  to  Oxford 
a  considerable  additional  number  of  students  who 
have  received  part  of  their  education  at  the 
Scotch  Undversiti^  ? — Yes,  certaimly;  I  thiak, 
judging  from  those  whom  I  have  seen,  that  the 
more  we  have  of  them  the  better  ;  they  are  a 
vary  good  class  of  students. 

2423.  Would  there  be  anything  to  prevent 
students  of  Divinity  obtaining  a  complete  theolo- 

fical  education  at  Oxford  ? — 1  do  not  know  that 
quite  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
that  are  referred  to,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  competent  theological  in- 
structors at  Oxford. 

2424.  At  present  a  young  man  going  to  the 
University  of  Berlin  or  Heidelberg,  would  have 
quite  different  opportunities  of  becoming  an  ac- 
complished theologian,  would  he  not,  from  what 
he  would  have  at  Oxford  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

2425.  Would  he  not  find  a  far  greater  number 
of  professors  ? — Yes. 

2426.  And  he  would  have  a  regular  course 
through  which  he  would  be  expected  to  go  ? — 
Yes. 

2427.  There  is  nothing  at  all  which  answers  to 
that  at  Oxford, is  theie  ? — There  are  several  Divi- 
nity professorships  largely  endowed.  There  are  four 
canonries  of  Christ  Cnurch  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  possessors  have  houses  and  average 
mcomes  of  1,500/.  a  year,  and  they  may  also  hold 
livings.  Those  professors  have  classes;  they 
give  a  small  number  of  lectures  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  attend  by  most  of  the  bishops ; 
but  the  attendance  is  not  voluntary,  and  seloom 
goes  beyond  the  two  classes  which  are  required 
of  candidates  for  ordination. 

2428.  But  a  theological  student  at  Oxford  has 
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BO  opportamtv  of  baTing  the  same  lengthened 
and  toorou^  training  in  theology  as  he  has 
even  in  a  Scotch  University  at  the  Divinity 
Hall  ?— Certainly  not 

2429.  And  nothing  at  all  corresponding  to  it  ? 
— Na 

2430.  And  one  of  the  results  of  that  is,  is  it 
not,  that  men  are  very  much  encouraged  to  go 
to  certain  theologicid  colleges  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ? — If  the  question  refers  to  men 
who  have  been  at  Oxford^  to  some  extent  that  h 
the  case;  they  go  to  colleges  like  Wells,  or 
Cuddesden;  and  in  former  times  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  go  to  Durham,  where  there  wa« 
supposed  to  be  good  theological  teaching.  But 
very  few  of  the  students  at  theolo^cal  colleges 
have  had  a  previous  Oxford  education. 

2431.  But,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  small  institutions  of  that  kind  should 
have  the  same  opportunity  of  giving  that  really 
admirable  theological  teaching  which  ought  to  be 
found  at  Oxford,  with  the  vast  revenues  appli- 
cable to  theological  teaching? — That  is  quite  true ; 
and  also  there  is  a  tendency  in  those  institutions 
to  separate  theology  from  general  education. 

2432.  Would  you  not  say  that  at  Oxford  there 
has  been  a  feeling  ag^ainst  teaching  theology  as  a 
science,  and  that  it  has  been  rather  discouraged 
than  encouraged? — It  has  been  felt  that  there 
were  great  ouifficulties  about  it,  owing  to  the 
great  oifferences  of  opinion  which  have  existed 
amongst  us. 

2433.  But  those  differences  of  opinion  exist 
equally  at  most  of  the  great  Universities  on  the 
Continent,  do  they  not  ? — Yes.  I  am  only  de- 
(cribing  the  actual  state  of  things;  I  do  not 
think  tnat  it  is  a  state  which  ought  to  exist.  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  University 
ought  to  be  able  to  teach  theology,  and  that  the 
different  parties  in  the  University  ought,  so  far, 
to  compromise  with  each  other,  and  live  in  har- 
mony, as  to  be  willing  either  to  teach  the  same 
thing,  or  to  allow  one  another  to  teach  different 
things. 

2434.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.*]  Are  there 
any  theological  lectures  at  Oxford  now  which 
give  a  full  critical  treatment  of  Ae  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 
There  are  lectures  given  on  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. There  are  the  Exegetical  Professor's  lec- 
tures on  the  Epistles,  and  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew's  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  given  which 
can  be  called  a  full  critical  treatment  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

2435.  Is  there  any  critical  treatment  of  tiie 
Scriptures  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2436.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  We  are  often  told 
that  the  tendency  is  for  the  men  who  now  enter 
orders  to  come  from  a  somewhat  lower  class  of 
society  than  was  usual  25  years  ago ;  is  that  your 
opinion?— Yes;  that  is  the  case,  I  think. 

2437.  One  of  the  results  of  this  Bill  would  be, 
would  it  not,  to  put  it  within  the  power  of  that 
class  of  men  to  have  their  education  at  Oxford, 
if  Oxford  did  give  a  thorough  theological  educa^ 
tion?— If  Oxford  gave  a  thorough  theological 
education,  and  allowed  them  to  live  there  at  a 
cheap  rate,  I  think  that  it  would  be  able  to  do 
the  work  which  the  theological  colleges  are  doing, 
and  to  do  it  in  a  much  better  way. 

2438.  In  fact,  it  would  be  as  usual  for  an. 
English  clergyman  to  be  trained  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridgej  as  it  is  for  a  Scotch  clergym^m  to  be 
,  0.130. 


trained  at  one  or  other  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so. 

2439.  Do  not  you  think  that  even  the  classical 
training  of  Oxford  might  with  advantage  be  con- 
siderably modified  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  might  be 
improved  in  many  ways, 

2440.  Might  not  the  number  of  subjects,  for 
instance,  to  which  attention  is  paid,  be  increased  ? 
— ^With  regard  to  the  present  classical  training  at 
Oxford,  a  good  deal  may  be  said  for  it  (perhaps  I 
may  be  partial),  and  something  may  be  said  against 
it.  I  think  what  may  be  said  in  its  favour  is  this, 
that  upon  the  whole  a  great  number  of  men  are 
trained  to  have  a  good  knowledge  both  of  the 
words  and  of  the  substance  of  the  best  classical 
authors,  and  that  is  a  very  great  point  It  is  true, 
however,  that  there  are  many  branches  of  critical 
knowledge  which  are  entirely  left  out  of  sight,  and 
that  I  thmk  is  a  disadvantage ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  antiquities  and  numismatics  ;  ancient  art  and 
ancient  geography  have  been  too  much  neglected 
amonffst  us ;  and  also  perhaps,  if  you  t^e  the 
knowledge  of  history,  it  is  too  much  confined  to 
particular  parts  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  history; 
out  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  those 
are  the  best  parts,  and  the  parts  in  the  study  of 
which  a  man  would  arrive  at  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  authors ;  I  certainly  think  it  de- 
sirable that  more  should  be  done  in  extending 
the  range  of  classical  knowledge;  but  those 
who  are  engaged  in  education  know  that  there 
is  great  diflBicmty  in  attempting  to  do  everything. 
There  are  a  great  many  tlungs  desirable  to  teach, 
the  study  of  which  is  limitS  by  the  powers  of 
the  pupila,  and  also  by  the  powers  of  the 
teacher. 

2441.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  professor  of 
universal  history? — No,  and  I  think  he  would 
be  rather  an  alarming  personage. 

2442.  Have  they  not  such  a  professor  in  the 
German  Universities? — I  do  not  know.  One 
particular  study  which  I  should  have  mentioned, 
and  the  want  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  classical  studies  of  the 
University,  is  the  study  of  comparative  philo- 
logy ;  in  that,  I  think,  we  are  quite  discreditably 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  establishment 
of  a  Professorship  of  Comparative  Philology 
would  tend  to  remedy  that. 

2443.  Mr.  Fatocett.]  Is  not  Mr.  Max.  Mullef 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  ? — No,  he  is 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  ; 
he  does  a  great  deal  for  us  in  Comparative  Phi- 
lology, but  that  is  not  his  special  vocation. 

2444.  Mr.  Grant  puff,]  Would  you  say  that 
there  is  no  very  important  language,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  which  should  not  be  repre- 
sented by  some  teacher  or  some  professor  in  Ox- 
ford ? — Yes,  I  should ;  but  I  should  say,  at  the 
same  time,  that  one  should  encourage  students  in 
the  study  of  those  languages  by  the  use  of  the 
endowments. 

2445.  Mr.  Chichester  Fartescue.]  Is  there  any 
real  Swasorit  class  attending  the  Sanscrit  Profes- 
sor?— There  is  not  a  large  class,  and  tiiat  is 
assisted  by  Sanscrit  scholarships ;  but  tliere  are 
always  a  few,  I  believe,  who  go  to  th^  San- 
scrit Professor. 

2446.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Some  money  was  left 
some  years  ago,  was  there  not,  to  endow  a  reader- 
ship or  a  lectureship  in  Sclavonic  literature  ?— I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

2447.  But  at  present  a  young  man  going  up  to 
s  2  Oxford 
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Rer*         Oxford  would  Lave  no  opportunity  whatever  of 
J3n  Janett.    studying  anv  Sclavonic  language  ? — No,  I  think 
— -        not ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  find  any 
16  July      assistance  at  Oxford. 

i867,  2448.  And  he  would  have  very  little  assistance 

in  studying  most  of  the  Oriental  languages  ? — 
There  are  professorships  of  some  of  them. 

2449.  But  there  are  no  effective  encourage- 
ments for  the  study  of  any  Oriental  language 
except  Sanscrit  ? — I  think  that  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  learn  the  Oriental  languages. 

2450.  Supposing  the  University  were  to  come 
to  a  resolution  to  r^e  the  standard  of  the  pass 
degree,  and  were  to  enforce  that  resolution ;  have 
you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  parents  would 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  insist  upon  their  sons 
talung  a  degree  at  Oxford? — No,  1  think  not.  1 
do  not  imagine  that  that  would  make  any  differ- 
ence in  parents  sending  their  sons  to  the  Uni- 
versity. But  any  changes  in  the  standard  of  the 
University  require  also  improvements  in  the 
schools.  If  you  adopted  a  standard  either  for  the 
common  degree  or  for  the  matriculation,  which 
is  not  attainable  by  the  majority  of  schoolboys,  it 
would  probably  break  down.  I  think  that  you 
want  simultaneously  to  improve  the  University 
and  the  schools. 

2451.  You  would  wish,  would  you  not,  to  see 

Jroung  medical  men  and  voung  lawj^ers  obtain  at 
east  the  earlier  part  of  toeir  professional  training 
in  Oxford  ? — I  should  think  that  there  is  some 
preliminary  general  training ; — perhaps  some  kind 
of  philosophical  study  of  such  subjects  which  might 
be  advantageously  given  to  students  at  Oxford ; 
but  of  course  not  having  courts  of  law,  and  not 
having  large  hospitals  there,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  them  the  necessary  practical  instruction. 

2452.  You  would  wish  to  see  that  sort  of 
general  training  given  which  would  be  appro- 
priate in  their  first  year  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  the  first  year 
of  their  professional  studies. 

2453.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.']  Would  you 
tell  us  what  position  you  would  wish  to  see  the 
classics  hold  in  the  University,  in  future,  in  rela- 
tion to  other  studies,  both  as  to  class-men  and 
pass-men;  suppose  you  take  the  case  of  class- 
men first? — I  should  wish  to  see  every  man  re- 
quired to  have  a  certain  knowledge  [of  classics, 
but  I  f>hould  not  require  him  to  continue  that 
study  after  he  came  to  the  University  ;  I  should 
balance  the  different  studies  in  this  way :  I  should 
require  a  man  either  to  go  on  with  the  classics 
as  his  regular  study,  or  to  take  honours  in  other 
subjects ;  that  would  have  a  good  effect.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  system,  with  two  or  three 
alterations,  would  do  all  that  is  required  with 
regard  to  tihe  study  of  other  subjects.  The  pre- 
sent system  is,  that  if  a  man  is  willing  to  bring  up 
three  classical  books,  he  may  give  up  his  classical 
studies  at  moderations,  that  is  to  say,  after  he 
has  been  about  a  year  or  a  littie  more  at  Oxford, 
if  he  will  go  in  for  honours  in  other  subjects ; 
the  present  svstem  of  the  University  is  a  very 
gooa  one  in  that  respect;  because  it  gives  advan- 
tages to  any  man  wno  will  go  in  for  honours. 

2454.  Miist  he  have  first  taken  an  honour  in 
moderations? — No;  but  he  is  required  to  take 
honours  in  some  one  of  the  final  schools.  The 
alterations  which  I  should  suggest  are  these :  I 
should  allow  a  man  to  bring  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge which  is  now  required  at  moderations  with 
him,  and  not  require  him  to  continue  the  study 
of  the  classics  at  Oxford ;  he  should  be  perfectly 
free,  if  he  knew  a  certain  amount  of  Latin  and 


Greek,  to  follow  other  studies ;  I  should  pul  mo- 
derations earlier,  and  extend  the  range  of  ifaem* 
in  other  words,  I  should  allow  a  man  to  pass  an 
examination  in  honours  in  any  subject,  and  if  he 
obtained  honours,  say  a  second-class,  tiiat  should 
count  as  equivalent  to  a  year,  or  a  vearanda 
half's  residence  :  a  third  thing  which  1  think  is 
necessary,  and  which  I  have  urged  before,  is  the 
application  of  the  endowments  in  the  form  of  scho- 
larships, to  encourage  special  branches  of  study : 
if  those  things  were  done,  and  if  you  provided 
also  good  teaching,  which  indeed  you  have  at 
present  in  many  of  the  new  subjects,  I  think  you 
would  then  have  all  that  is  required  to  make 
the  different  branches  of  study  fit  the  University 
efficient  and  successful. 

2455.  With  respect  to  the  pass-men  who  wish 
merely  to  take  an  ordinary  degree,  how  far  do 
you  think  the  study  of  classics  ought  to  be 
optional  with  them  or  not  ? — I  should  not  make 
it  entirely  optional  unless  they  were  willing  to 
take  honours  in  other  subjects;  but  I  should 
adapt  it,  I  think,  more  to  their  capacities  than  is 
the  ca<:e  at  present.  I  should  give  them  less  at  a 
time,  and  I  should  requii*e  more  English  from  1 
them  than  they  have  at  present.  English  standadl 
works  of  history,  or  philosophy,  or  even  poetry, 
might  form  the  subject  of  a  part  of  their  examina- 
tion. And  I  think  that  a  man  might  be  fairly 
required  to  be  able  to  write  English,  just  as  he  is 
required  to  write  Latin. 

2456.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  men 
who  get  very  little  good  out  of  Sophocles  or 
Thucydides,  who  might  get  a  good  deal  more  out 
of  Milton  and  Macaulay,  and  out  of  the  study  of 
their  own  language  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  nught 
get  something  in  that  way.  Supposing  a  class  of 
men  to  exist  who  are  below  that  degree  of 
ability  which  would  enable  them  to  go  in  for 
honours,  I  think  they  might  get  something  more 
out  of  the  study  of  their  own  language. 

2457.  Might  they  not  find  their  own  language 
or  modem  languages  a  better  instrument  of  cm- 
tivation  than  the  dead  languages  ? — I  think  that 
they  might ;  but  I  think  luso  that  you  must  con- 
cede something  to  the  habit  and  custom  of  educar 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  you  must  teach  what  you 
are  able  to  teach,  and  what  other  persons  are 
taught 

2458.  Would  you  not  require  every  man 
coming  to  tiie  University  to  have  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  at  all  events? — I  should,  and 
of  Greek  also. 

2459.  Chairmaru']  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is 
almost  essential  that  a  person  should  know  Greek 
and  Latin  now,  because  so  many  words  in  modem 
science  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  if  a  person  did  not  understand  those  languages 
he  would  not  understand  the  meaning  of  tne 
words  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  it. 

2460.  Is  it  not  a  reason  because  in  chemistryi 
for  instance,  almost  all  the  new  words  are  taken 
from  the  Greek? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  reason r 
and  I  think  also  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  in 
such  endless  ways  entwined  in  modem  language 
and  civilization,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sav  that  a 

Eerson  is  a  perfectiy  educated  man  who  does  not 
now  someming  alx)ut  them. 
246L  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.']  You  stated, 
did  you  not,  in  your  former  evidence,  that  you 
thought  that    the  introduction  of  this  pxyposed 
class  of  non-coUegiate  students  would  tend  to 
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solve  what   is  called  the  religious  difficulty  at 
Oxford  ? — I  think  it  would  very  much  tend  to  do 


60. 


2462.  What  do  you  expect  would  be  the  result 
in  practice,  supposing  tnat  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  of  Commons  were  to  pass,  enabling  the 
governing  bodies  of  colleges  to  admit  persons  of  all 
denominations  if  they  so  pleased  ?—  1  do  not  think 
that  the  result  on  the  teaching  or  the  character 
of  the  place  would  be  very  great  Such  very 
great  real  differences  exist  amongst  us  at  present, 
that  to  add  merely  nominal  differences  of  one  per- 
son being  called  a  Nonconformist,  and  another  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  another  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  important  in  comparison.  I  believe  that  the 
differences  are  as  g^eat  now  as  they  will  ever  be, 
except  in  name.  Then  with  respect  to  Noncon- 
formists and  Roman  Catholics,  tney  are  such  a 
minority  among  the  educated,  that  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  they  would  form  a  consider- 
able party  in  the  colleges.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  cnange  would  be  great,  and  that  whatever 
change  took  place  would  be  very  gradual. 

2463.  Does  not  it  in  practice  make  a  vast  dif- 
ference, whether  two  men,  although  perhaps 
differing  immensely  on  such  subjects,  are  nomi- 
nally within  the  same  religious  communion  or 
not? — ^It  makes  some  difference  ;  but  I  think  that 
much  more  depends  upon  the  real  difference  of 
opinion;  the  differences  of  opinion  are  so  very 
wide  which  exist  in  the  same  religious  com- 
munity. 

2464.  Still,  should  you  not  say  that  there  are 
great  numbers  of  persons  in  this  country,  and 
probably  will  long  be  so,  who  will  insist  upon 
sending  their  sons  to  practically  denominational 
colleges;  colleges,  at  least,  mainly  consisting  of 
members  of  their  own  religious  denomination  ? — 
I  think  that  would  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  they  are  received  at  Oxford.  If  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  proselytise  them,  or  if  their 
religious  opinions  are  not  left  to  themselves,  or 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  under  the  care  of 
such  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents 
and  guardians,  that  would  be  the  case,  and  there 
wouli  be  a  great  feeling  in  favour  of  setting  up 
theological  and  religious  denominational  colleges 
everywhere ;  but  I  think  that  by  tact  we  may  get 
over  that  difficulty,  and  I  think  that  there  is 
every  disposition  to  get  over  it. 

^  2465.  Probably  the  members  of  the  denomina- 
tion which  is  in  the  great  majority  in  a  college 
may  not  object  much  to  a  slight  infusion  of  an- 
other denomination ;  but  are  not  the  feelings  of 
the  minority  likely  to  be  somewhat  different  ? — 
Probably  colleges  might  have  different  colours,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  so  that  a  person  of  one  opinion 
would  rather  choose  one  college  than  another; 
that  might  in  some  measure  meet  the  difficulty 
that  is  suggested ;  but  I  should  much  more  trust 
to  the  spirit  of  moderation  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  we  should  distinctly  recognise  the  fact 
that  persons  of  different  opinions  are  placed  under 
our  care,  and  must  be  treated  with  reference  to 
those  opinions.  We  do  not  receive  Dissenters 
with  the  view  of  making  them  Churchmen,  but 
with  the  view  of  giving  them  a  good  education. 
I  think  the  difficulty  in  that  respect  is  not  great, 
because  we  have  such  differences  of  opinion  at 
present;  what  difficulty  there  is  must  be  met 
chiefly  by  moderation  and  fairness,  and  by  the 
recognition  that  here  are  a  number  of  persons  of 
0.130. 


different  religious  opinions    who   come  to  live         Rev. 
together  for  a  certain  purpose.  B,  J&ntiU 

2466.  At  all  events,  then,  you  would  conceive         • 

that  there  may  be  many  Nonconformist  or  Roman       1 6^  July 
Catholic  families  who  would  object  to  send  their         '^^7- 
children  to  live  at  a  mainly  Church  of  England  col- 
lege, but  who  would  not  object  to  send  theto  up  to 

the  University  as  non-collegiate  students  ? — Cer- 
tainly the  difficulty  is  less.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  difficulty  is  insuperable  at  all  in  the  col- 
leges;^ but  the  matter  becomes  easier  provided 
they  live  unattached  to  any  college,  because  in 
that  case  they  might  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
any  person  whom  their  friends  approved  of. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Dissenting  ministers 
should  not  be  trained  at  Oxford,  very  much,  I 
think,  both  to  their  and  our  advantage ;  but  then 
the^  would  require  to  be  placed  under  some  theo- 
logical teacher  of  their  own  persuasion.  And  so 
again  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholics ;  there  is 
no  reason  why  Roman  Catholics  should  not  be 
trained  at  Oxford;  but  no  doubt  if  they  be- 
longed to  families  who  took  a  strong  interest 
in  their  religion  they  would  require  that  they 
should  be  placed  under  some  priest ;  and  I  see  no 
difficulty  about  that. 

2467.  Is  not  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics  likely 
to  be  by  far  the  most  difficult  question  to  deal 
with?— Yes,  and  we  have  practically,  I  think, 
solved  it  in  the  colleges.  We  must  have  had  10 
or  20  Roman  Catholics  about  whom  there  has 
been  no  difficulty.  There  are  three  or  four  at 
Balliol  at  the  present  moment,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  them  at  all. 

2468.  To  what  class  of  society  do  the  Roman 
Catholics  belong  whom  you  have  known  at  Ox- 
ford ? — They  have  belonged  chiefly  to  the  gentry 
and  aristocracy. 

2469.  Mr.  LoweJ]  You  were  speaking  about 
the  professoriat  just  now ;  did  I  correctly  under- 
stand you,  that  wherever  a  professorship  is  esta- 
blished or  is  in  existence,  you  think  it  ought  to 
be  supported  by  some  endowment  of  students  ? — 
I  think  so. 

2470.  So  that,  taking  the  existing  professors, 
unless  there  is  some  endo^vment  of  students,  you 
would  do  away  with  the  professorship? — No,  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

2471.  Unless  you  saw  your  way  to  provide 
some  endowment  ultimately  ? — No,  but  1  would 
not  found  professorships  unless  I  saw  some  way 
of  providing  students  lor  them. 

2472.  Wnere  a  professorship  exists,  such  as  the 
Laudian  Professorship  of  Arabic,  for  instance,  if 
you  saw  no  chance  whatever  of  getting  any 
endowment  for  it,  would  you  continue  that  pro- 
fessorship ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  carry 
my  views  to  that  extent ;  but  I  should  desire  to 
provide  students  for  the  Oriental  languages  by 
giving  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  University 
to  encourage  them. 

2473.  That  leads  us  to  this,  does  it  not,  that 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  the  professoriat 
is  a  redistribution  of  endowments  ? — Just  so. 

2474.  Take  the  professoriat  first ;  I  understood 
you  yesterday  not  to  express  any  great  confidence 
m  the  teaching  power  of  the  professoriat;  is  that 
so? — I  am  desirous  to  see  every  considerable 
branch  of  learning  represented  by  a  professoriat ; 
I  think  it  is  of  more  importance  that  there  should 
be  the  utmost  facilities  given  for  free  teaching 
in  the  University.  The  professoriat  is  verjr  im- 
portant,  and  I  should  wish  to  see  it  extended  to 
every  considerable  branch  of  knowledge ;  but  I 
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g^^  thuik  that  it  is  even  more  important  that  oppor- 
^, Vp^m^.    tunities  should  be  given  for  free  teaching. 

"^  2475.  With  regai'd  to  the  profeseoriat,  what  is 

46  Jiijy      your  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  professor,  and  what 

1867.  he  would  have  to  do  ? — It  is  partly  to  teach  and 
partly  to  study. 

2476,  But  first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing ;  is  it  to  be  catechetical,  or  merely  imparting 
information  in  which  the  audience  take  no  part, 
or  looking  over  exercises,  or  what  is  your  notion  ? 
1—1  think  that  the  duty  of  a  teacher  is  to  impart 
information  and  general  views,  and  to  abridge 
the  student's  labour.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
^ood  teaching  to  stimulate  his  thoughts  and  to 

five  him  by  anticipation  general  notions  which 
e  might  be  a  long  time  in  acquiring  for  himself. 
The  professor's  lectures  diould  be  carefully  pre* 
parea,  and  should  be  somewhat  in  advance  of 
what  his  pupils  know:  but  it  is  a  distinct  part 
also,  I  think,  of  his  work  to  advance  the  study 
which  he  is  teaching,  and  in  advancing  that  study 
a  man  must  confine  himself  to  very  few  and 
noinute  points,  probably,  if  he  is  to  make  any  way ; 
whereas  he  hais  to  teach  in  a  more  general  way. 
But  unless  he  has  the  power  of  learning  as  well 
as  teaching,  he  will  soon  wear  out. 

2477.  You  do  not  think  that  the  professor 
should  do  the  sort  of  duty  that  the  college  tutor 
does  now,  namely,  to  have  the  men  construing  to 
bim?— Certainly  not. 

8478.  Is  that  your  practice  in  your  own 
lectures  ? — No,  never  to  have  men  construing. 

2479.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  plan  which  you 
pursue  in  the  lectures  at  this  time  ? — That  de- 
pends partly  on  the  subject  If  we  were  reading 
a  play  of  Sophocles  or  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  my 
plan  would  generally  be  to  give  a  short  lecture  on 
some  subject  connected  with  the  book,  such  as  the 
readings  or  the  ^ammar,  or  some  asathetical  or 
philosophical  subject,  and  then  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  lecture  in  construing  and  explaining  the 
difficult  passages.  I  shoula  not  think  of  wasting 
the  time  of  the  lecture  in  letting  the  men  con* 
fltrue. 

2480.  And  do  you  look  over  the  exercises  of 
all  those  who  attend  you  as  professor  ?— Yes,  I 
do  of  as  many  as  I  can  ;  that,  I  think,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  professor's  duties. 

2481.  And  you  would  like  all  the  professors 
to  do  that  ?— Yes,  I  should. 

2482.  Is  that  your  notion  of  what  a  professor 
should  do  and  what  you  would  wish  done,  if  you 
could  have  the  prdfessoriat  established  in  the  way 
you  wish? — No,  not  merely  teaching  and  looking 
over  exercises ;  there  is  another  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  professor,  and  he  must  endeavour  to  reconcile 
it  as  well  as  he  can  with  this,  which  is  the  carry- 
ing on  of  study  for  himself,  and  writing.  He  will 
hardly  command  the  respect  oi  his  pupils  if  he  is 
not  carrying  on  his  subject 

2483.  You  think  that  he  ought  to  fill  some 
place  in  the  world  of  literature,  so  as  to  adorn  the 
University,  and  to  give  weight  to  his  teaching  ?-^ 
I  think  tbftt  that  should  be  one  of  his  aims. 

2484.  I  mean  not  only  as  a  mere  lecturer,  but 
gud  professor? — Precisely  so. 

2485.  That  would  not  be  all  the  teaching  that 
you  would  require ;  what  would  be  the  next  class 
of  teaching  that  you  would  have ;  are  you  in 
favour  of  what  are  called  sub-professors,  to  do 
the  duty  of  college  tutors,  or  something  like 
wW  they  do  now  r— No,  I  am  not;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  I  quite  apprehend  what  is  meant  by 
«ub*professors. 


2486.  What  I  understand  is,  persona  who 
would  do  what  you  say  the  professors  should  not 
do,  namely,  let  the  men  construe,  and  80  on? 
— If  it  is  intended  to  have  a  fixed  body  of  men  who 
are  appointed  for  life,  and  who  could  not  begot  rid 
of,  and  who  would  have  a  probable  claim  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  professorships ;  I  think  that  it  would 
be  likely  to  oecome  an  incubus  upon  the  UnivcN 
sitj.  With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the 
tuition  of  which  you  werespeaking,!  should  have 
it  done  partly  by  the  colleges,  but  a  great  part  of 
it,  I  think,  should  also  be  voluntary,  and  the 
under-graduates  should  have  the  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  college,  of  choosing  any  teachers 
whom  they  pleased. 

2487.  That,  of  course,  would  renjulate  itself; 
but  with  regard  to  the  colleges,  what  would  you 
have  them  ao  ? — I  should  Save  them  diminish 
the  number  of  tutors,  and  the  fees  paid  for 
tuition,  and  trust  to  private  tuition  for  doing 
the  rest ;  they  should  make  arrangemente  be- 
tween the  pupils  and  the  private  tutors,  or  leave 
the  pupils  to  make  their  own  arangements  witk 
the  tutors,  and  facilitate  that  by  a  general  super- 
intendence on  the  part  of  the  college. 

2488.  We  have  now  two  forms  of  teaching, 
the  architectonic  or  professorial,  and  the  detail, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  private  tutor;  wouMyou 
have  any  one  between  them,  or  would  that  be 
all?— That  would  be  all. 

2489.  Would  you  remove  the  college  tutors 
from  teaching  altogether? — There  would  be  no 
reason  why  a  private  tutor  might  not  be  also  a 
college  tutor,  and  why  a  great  part  of  this  might 
not  be  done  in  college  by  the  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege, who  might  combine  either  among  themselyei 
or  with  others  to  carry  on  a  system  of  that  boi% 
both  as  private  and  college  tutors,  including  m 
thi^i  lectures  members  of  other  colleges. 

24t90.  But,  aoeordin^  to  your  plan,  if  I  rightlj 
understand  it,  he  would  have  to  look  after  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  college,  but  would  not  be  teaching  ai 
a  tutor? — I  said  that  I  would  diminish  the  teach- 
ing very  much  in  the  college ;  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  would  not  make  it  a  sort  of  centre  stilL  I  would 
diminish  the  teaching,  and  diminish  the  fees  for 
tuition. 

2491.  But  you  would  still  retain  fees  for  teach- 
ing?— Yes,  I  would.  I  would  have  a  small  fixed 
fee  for  the  tutor,  and  separate  fees  for  the  le^ 
tures,  80  that  a  man  should  pay  so  much  for  going 
to  a  certain  lecture. 

2492.  Is  there  not  some  hardship  in  imposing 
upon  a  young  man  a  teacher  who  may  be  a  very 
bad  one,  and  making  him  pay  for  it  whether  he 
will  or  no,  and  whether  there  are  other  persons 
who  would  suit  him  better  ? — That  is  ouite  true. 
I  think  I  was  saying  that  j^esterday ;  W I  pro- 
pose to  diminish  the  hardship  as  much  as  possiole. 
But  you  have  to  consider  how  you  would  organise 
the  teaching,  especially  for  the  weaker  class  of 
students ;  and  with  a  view  to  that  I  should  keep 
up  the  college  system  to  the  extent  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

2493.  I  quite  understand  that  you  would  keep 
up  the  discipline,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand 
upon  what  principle  you  would  keep  up  any 
compulsory  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the 
college  tutors  on  the  principle  which  you  are 
mentioning,  or  why  you  would  not  leave  it  to 
private  tuition  ? — 1  would  rather  offer  it  on  the 
part  of  the  college  than  make  it  oompulsory.  1 
nave  said  nothing  about  making  it  compulsory. 

2494.  But  you  must  make  the  man  pay  for  it; 
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would  that  be  your  opinion  ? — Perhaps  I  might 
have  avoided  that  attack  if  I  had  used  different 
words.  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  that  a  young  man 
should  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  college  for  super- 
intendence. 

2495.  That  I  quite  understand;  but  would 
you  make  him  pay  anything^  for  instruction  also  ? 
. — Not  unless  he  wished  to  have  it 

2496.  Mr.  Forgter.j  Is  it  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Oxford  studies  are  conducted,  that  a 
young  man  is  himself  a  judge  as  to  whether  the 
teachmg  is  good  or  not  ? — No,  the  principle  at 
present  is  the  reverse,  and  I  propose  to  alter  it. 

2497.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  young 
man  should  be  himself  the  judge  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  he  should  be  in  the  main  the  judge ;.  but  I 
think  it  desirable  that  he  should  have  some  help 
and  counsel  in  the  matter,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  put  him  tmder  the  superintendence  of  the 
college. 

2498.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  would  leave  him  to  exercise  his  judgment 
unguided  ? — Not  altogether ;  but  I  should  make 
it  a  general  principle  that  a  young  man  should 
choose  his  lectures,  provided  he  went  to  a  certain 
number. 

2499.  Mr.  Chichester  FortescueJ]  He  does  that 
now  with  respect  to  his  private  tutor? — Yes, 
with  respect  to  his  private  tutor ;  and  I  think  on 
the  whole  he  is  a  better  judge  of  his  interests  than 
other  persons  might  be. 

2500.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquhart.']  Mi^ht  not  the 
vanity  of  a  young  man  make  him  think  that  he 
understood  a  subject  properly,  and  did  not  need 
lectures,  whereas  he  did  not  understand  it  pro- 
perly ? — Yes,  certainly,  that  might  be  so. 

2501.  Have  you  not  seen  many  instances  of 
such  vanity  ? — 1  do  not  know  that  I  have  observed 
them ;  it  might  happen,  but  I  think  that  the  evils 
on  the  other  side  are  very  much  greater. 

2502.  Mr.  Lowe,']  Will  you  explain  at  length 
the  plan  which  you  mentioned  yesterday,  for  the 
redistribution  of  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  ? 
— The  plan  which  I  was  suggesting  yesterday 
had  two  or  three  objects  in  view  \  the  plan  1 
mean  with  regard  to  the  fellowships ;  I  think 
that  what  we  feel  at  present  about  them 
is,  that  too  many  of  them  are  sinecures.  We 
have  fellowships  which  men  who  are  not  em- 
ployed in  tuition  may  hold  for  life,  and  may 
take  anywhere,  and  do  anything  with  them,  for 
the  requirement  of  residence  cannot  practically 
be  enforced,  and  would  do  no  good  i/  it  could. 
And  we  also  feel  another  great  evil,  which  is, 
Ihat  no  man  can  marry  who  wants  to  devote  his 
life  to  tuition  in  Oxford ;  and  that  very  much 
limits  us  in  the  choice  of  our  tutors.  Besides 
that,  I  think  that  we  want  to  get  greater  free- 
dom of  teaching,  and  that  voung  men  should 
be  more  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves  what 
they  find  good  for  them.  Those  are  the  three 
objects  which  the  plan  that  I  was  mentioning 
yesterday  had  in  view.  The  proposal  would  be 
this,  to  do  away,  first  of  all,  with  all  restrictions 
upon  fellowships,  the  clerical  restrictions  and  the 
restrictions  of  celibacy ;  and  then,  secondly,  to 
make  one  portion  of  the  fellowships  terminable ; 
I  should  allow  them  to  be  held  for  10  years  only, 
instead  of  for  life,  as  at  present.  We  hardly  feel 
-7-indeed  we  are  only  beginning  to  feel  the  evils 
•  1^ '  the  present  system  of  permanent  fellowships ; 
ni^cause  formeriy,  when  the  holders  of  fellowships 
ip^ere  clergymen,  at  a  certain  time  of  life  they 
p^aed  to  go  off  upon  livings :  but  that  would  not 
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be  the  case  now  that  a  majority  of  the  fellowships  lUv» 
are  held  by  laymen.  It  has  been  argued  that  S.Jowett. 
we  have  more  oistinguished  men  now,  and  that  — 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  find  other  employ-  i6  July 
ments  than  formerly;  but  then  it  must  be  re-  tB6'f. 
membered  that  the  least  distinguished  of  them 
are  those  who  are  most  likely  to  remain  and  clog 
the  place  up,  and  prevent  the  succession  to  fellow- 
ships, besides  being  very  undesirable  members  of 
the  governing  bo^  of  me  college.  Therefore,  1 
think  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  making  tihe 
fellowships  terminable ;  and  I  should  be  inclined 
to  grant  these  terminable  fellowships  in  two  forms, 
first  by  giving  250  /.  or  300  /.  a  year  for  ten  years ; 
or,  an  equivalent  sum  for  life ;  and  I  tiiink  they 
should  always  be  vacated  on  succession  to  property ; 
on  succession,  say,  to  property  or  income  of  300  /. 
or  400  /.  a  year,  or  to  an  income  somewhat  larger, 
it  would  be  quite  fair  that  tiiey  should  be  var 
cated.  Then  1  take  other  the  class  of  fellowships, 
namely,  those  which  I  propose  to  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction ;  I  should  allow  any  man 
to  hold  such  a  fellowship,  and  to  receive  the  full 
income  as  long  as  he  was  bondjide  engaged  in 
tuition  or  in  any  literary  undertaking,  bo  that 
if  a  man  chose  to  settle  at  Oxford,  he  would  have, 
as  long  as  he  remained  there,  a  sort  of  foun- 
dation for  his  position,  in  the  fellowship  of  his 
college,  of  250  /.  or  300  /.  a  year ;  and  when  he 
ceased  to  teach  I  should  still  allow  him  to  hold 
the  fellowship  as  a  pension  or  a  part  of  it  at  a 
reduced  rate,  say  one-third  of  it.  In  that  way 
every  man  who  felt  he  had  capacity  for  tuition 
could  at  once  set  up  in  Oxford,  and  attract  pupils. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  would  be  liable  to 
*  abuse  with  respect  to  residence ;  and  that  for  .the 
sake  of  retainmg  their  full  fellowships,  people 
would  merely  nominally  become  teachers.  I 
should  leave  the  college  to  regulate  that ;  they 
would  probably  have  an  interest  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  fellowships,  and  I  think  you  might 
trust  them.  If  you  had  a  few  cases  of  abuse,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  evil  would  be  at 
all  comparable  to  the  good  that  you  would  do. 
That  would  be  the  proposal  for  the  fellowships ; 
the  three  olyects  woula  be  to  get  rid  of  sinecures ; 
to  get  rid  of  celibacy  as  the  condition  of  teaching, 
and  to  provide  generally  a  freer  system  of  in- 
struction. 

2503.  Would  you  leave  the  election  to  the 
fellowships  still  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges  under 
that  system  ? — Yes. 

2504.  What  would  you  propose  with  regard  to 
the  scholarships  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficientiy 
attended  to  with  regard  either  to  colleges  or 
schools  as  to  what  the  effect  of  endowments  is. 
Some  persons  have  maintained  that  endowments 
are  simply  an  evil,  and  they  certainly  may  be- 
come an  evil;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Aey 
are  good  or  evil,  according  as  they  are  applied  to 
stimulate  education  or  not,  and  are  or  are  not 
subject  to  local  or  college  restrictions.  Let  us 
put  the  case  of  two  colleges ;  one  college  is  very 
wealthy,  and  has  not  the  traditions  of  education^ 
and  has  little  interest  in  it,  but,  as  we  will  sup- 
pose (I  am  only  putting  an  imaginary  case),  is 
possessed  of  40  or  50  scholarships  of  80  /.  a  year 
each.  Those  40  or  50  scholarships  draw  a  num- 
ber of  able  students  to  the  college ;  but  there 
are  no  sufficient  means  of  education  for  them.  I 
will  put  another  imaginary  case.  I  will  suppose 
the  case  of  an  institution  which  is  devoted  to 
education,  but  which  has  very  small  means,  or 
hardly  any  means  at  all.     It  is  obvious  that  that 
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Rev.        college  will  find  great  difficulties,  because  the 
JB.  Jamti.    best  students  will  have  been  drawn  off  by  the 

— —        endowments  which  another  college  is  able  to  give. 
16  July       But  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  ^eat  evil  with 

1867.  regard  to  colleges,  that  wealth  is  liable  to  super- 
sede education ;  because  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 
There  is  also  another  thing  to  be  kept  in  view, 
which  has  a  close  connection  with  the  objects  of 
the  Chairman's  Bill;  that  unless  they  have  a 
share  in  the  endowments  you  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  any  good  class  of  unattached  students, 
because  they  will  be  drawn  off  by  the  scholar- 
ships in  the  colleges;  and  with  regard  to  the 
scholarships  in  the  colleges,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  before  a  man  can  avail  himself  of  a 
scholarship,  he  must  be  also  able  to  bring  some- 
thing like  a  similar  sum  to  enable  him  to  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  college.  The  fact  is 
that  our  having  these  *  eleemosynary '  founda- 
tions in  Oxford  is  the  reason  why  living  is  so 
expensive  there;  because  men  can  only  go  to 
Oxford  through  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges  have 
a  certain  rate  and  manner  of  living.  To  meet 
those  two  classes  of  difficulties  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  I  should  propose  to  make  a  portion  of 
tne  scholarships  University  instead  of  college 
scholarships  ;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  University  scholarships  now,  which  are  a  sort  of 
blue  ribbon  to  be  won,  in  addition  to  the  college 
scholarships,  but  like  a  college  scholarship  not 
tenable  with  another  college  scholarship.  Then 
the  open  students,  or  the  students  at  any  college, 
would  have  their  share  of  the  endowments,  and 
would  have  the  means  of  getting  education  where 
they  pleased. 

2505.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,']  You  mean 
that  you  would  convert  a  certain  portion  of  the 
college  scholarships  into  University  scholar- 
ships?— Yes,  I  should,  with  the  power  to  the 
student  who  obtained  the  scholarship  either  to 
remain  an  independent  student,  or  to  attach  him- 
self to  a  college  as  he  pleased. 

2506.  Mr.  J^oweJ]  As  regards  college  and  not 
University  scholarships,  you  would  still  require 
that  they  should  reside  at  the  colleges  which  they 
belonged  to  ? — I  think  that  in  principle  the  right 
thing  would  be  to  make  all  the  scholarships  Uni- 
versity, and  not  college  scholarships;  but  that 
would  be  regarded  as  too  great  an  innovation,  and 
therefore  I  would  make  a  portion  of  them  only 
University  scholarships ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
rest,  I  would  insist  upon  the  holders  of  them 
being  allowed  to  live  out  of  college  and  not  being 
liable  for  college  expenses ;  I  would  insist  upon 
the  college  allowing  them  to  be  in  the  position 
of  those  other  free  students,  so  that  their  scholar- 
ships mi^ht  be  a  complete  means  of  supporting 
them  at  the  Universitv;  I  think  that  would  bring 
up  a  very  large  class  of  students  to  the  University. 

2507.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue!  Would  you 
have  both  classes  of  scholarships.  University  and 
college  scholarships,  open  to  both  the  collegiate 
and  non-collegiate  classes  of  students  ? — Quite 

80. 

2508.  Mr.  Fatocett.']  You  stated  that  there 
would  be  a  few  of  those  special  studies  which 
you  wish  to  see  encouraged ;  would  you  do  that 
by  scholarships  only,  or  by  allotting  fellowships 
as  well  to  the  special  studies  ? — I  thmk  the  scho- 
larships are  a  more  important  way,  and  they  are 
a  much  cheaper  way  of  doing  it,  because  you  can 
found  five  scholarships  for  a  study  (which,  if  they 
are  held  for  five  years  only,  is  one  a  year)  before 
you  can  make  one  fellowship. 


2509.  A  man  by  studying  classics,  or  by 
dyin^  mathematics,  uould  be  able    to  get  a 
lowship  at  the  end  of  his  course,  whereas 
studies   German    or   Sclavonic,   or   comparal 
philosophy,  he   would   only  get  a   scholars]]! 
what  cnance  would  there  be  that  those  8tu< 
unfairly  handicapped  in  that  way,  would 
any   considerable   number    of  students?—!' 
might  do  it  by  both ;  I  think  that  achol 
would  be  f(»und  the  most  effective  mode  of  doi 
it ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  the  objecticai  vl 
you  urge. 

25 10.  To  illustrate  the  point  that  I  was  pui 
you  have  at  Oxford  Professor  Henry  Smidi, 
others,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mai 
matical    profecsors    in    Europe,    and    yet 
scarcely  have  any  students  at  aU  who  read 
mathematical  honours  at  Oxford  ? — That  is  tni< 

2511.  Do  you  not  explain  that  fact  from 
circumstance  that  a  man  cannot  get  a  fellows! 
from  distinction  in  mathematics,  with  the 
readiness  that  he  gets  a  fellowship  from  distin* 
in  classics  ? — I  should  explain  it  much  more 
the  fact  of  there  not  bemg  a  great  nomber  ^ 
scholarships  to  be  obtained  m  that  way,  particu^ 
larly  after  young  men  have  already  come  to  thi 
University  ;  but  I  think  it  is  quite  true  that  yoi 
need  both  fellowships  and  scholarships,  only  tbi 
scholarships  are  a  cheaper  and  more  unme^tdj 
effectual  way  of  encouraging  a  study.    The  tra& 
tions  of  the  University  have   gone    very  mucU 
against  mathematics,  and  the  neglect  of  them  ■ 
in  some  degree  a  matter  of  custom.     Perhaps  i^ 
get  a  greater  share  of  the  public  schools  men  ■ 
Oxford  than  at  Cambridge,  and  you  want  ix>  hayr 

»  mathematics  more  and  better  taught  at  schools,  I 
should  imagine,  before  you  can  get  many  mon 
men  to  come  to  Oxford  as  mathematical  studenu. 

2512.  Mr.  Lowe.']  Then  1  understand  your 
view  mainly  to  be,  that  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
colleges  and  the  University  much  more  as  a 
whole  than  we 
— Just  so. 

2513.  Then,  another  point  is,  that  endowmeni 
is  not  in  itself  a  good,  but  good  or  evil  according 
to  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed?— Quite  so. 

2514.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about 
the  sholarships  and  fellowships  ?— Only  one  thing; 

/  some  of  the  scholarships  which  I  propose  to  taSe 
(  from  the  colleges  and  make  University  scholar- 
ships, I  should  distribute  between  different  sub- 
jects of  knowledge. 

2515.  You  would  not  eive  them  equally,  ] 
suppose  ? — We  do  not  Iook  so  much  to  absolut 
justice  between  the  sciences,  as  to  what  the  slat 
of  education  is  in  considering  these  matters  ;  bu 
speaking  roughly,  I  should  give  half  of  then 
to  general  subjects,  physics,  mathematics,  an< 
modem  history,  and  the  other  half  to  classics. 

2516.  What  power  do  you  think  ought  t 
make  this  re-distribution  of  the  professoriat  am 
of  the  endowments  ? — I  think  that  it  can  only  b< 
done  by  an  Executive  Commission. 

2517.  Would  you  suggest  any  change  In  th< 
mode  of  appointment  to  college  livings  ? — Yes 
I  think  a  considerable  improvement  might  1>< 
made  in  it  if  the  livings  were  divided  into  tw4 
classes.  The  old  practice  with  livings  has  hitherti 
been  this  very  much,  that  a  man  waits  until  he  i 
too  old  to  take  a  living,  in  the  hope  of  getting  j 
good  one.  I  would  distribute  the  livings  into  t^w-< 
classes,  those  of  smaller  value  and  those  of  large: 
value,  and  I  would  allow  a  man  to  hold/ those  a 
smaller  value  with  his  fellowship,  j|(o  that    if 
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^  instead  of  taking  to  an  educational  life,  he  wished 
to  take  to  a  clerical  life,  he  might  take  to  his 
clerical  life  from  the  first,  and  pass  on  from  the 
smaller  living  to  the  larger  one  without  losing 
his  turn. 

;         2518.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']    And  abolishing 

'  celibacy? — Yes;  I  suppose  that,  with  all  fellow- 
ships. 

r  2519.  Mr.  Lowe.']  On  principle,  how  would 
you  justify  diverting  some  of  those  revenues 
which  are  given  for  instruction  for  the  purpose 
of  eking  out  benefices  in  the  country  ? — ^In  that 

[r     case  I  should  justify  it  upon  the  principle,  that 

il    they  are  given  as  rewards  for  certain  attainments. 

^  I  should  think  that  but  just.  Hitherto,  it  is  true 
that  the  clerical  fellows  have  had  many  advan- 

;     tages,  but  I  only  wish  to  put  them  in  the  same 

{position  as  other  fellows.  I  should  make  their 
ellowships  terminable  equally  with  the  others ; 
but  I  should  retain  their  succession  to  livings, 
though  ttey  were  not  fellows. 

2520.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  resi- 
„  dence  of  a  learned  class  in  Oxford  ?*— It  is  very 
|.\    difficult  to  call  a  learned  class  into  existence  by 

anv  artificial  means ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
things  which  I  should  wish  to  say  upon  that  sub- 
ject. A  great  complaint  has  been  made  about 
Oxford,  that  we  write  too  few  books ;  that  our 
manuals  of  instruction  are  rather  found  for  us 
than  made  in  the  place.  With  regard  to  produ- 
cing really  great  works,  that  is  a  matter  of  genius 
and  originahty;  audit  is  too  capricious  for  you 
to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
But  as  to  persons  being  engaged  in  serious  study, 
and  producing  editions  of  the  classics,  I  think 

^--ou  must  not  judge  of  Oxford  as  it  wiU  be  in 
uture,  from  what  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
There  are  many  persons  engaged  at  present  in 
editing  classical  works.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
mere  want  of  books  written  bv  Oxford  men  will 
be  any  caiise  of  complaint  in  the  next  generation. 
Then  there  is  another  thing  to  be  said :  that  a  very 
great  part  of  the  ability  of  the  place  has  been 
absorbed  in  theological  controversy ;  and  there  is 
a  third  thing  which  may  be  said  about  it,  that 
there  is  a  great  pressure  of  business,  of  different 
kinds,  and  of  teachmg  at  Oxford,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  combine  with  writing.  But  what  I 
want  chiefly  to  say  about  it  is,  I  think,  this,  that 
tbe  best  hope  of  good  books  being  produced  at 
Oxford,  and  even  great  works,  is  the  drawing 
your  students  from  a  much  larffcr  area  than  you 
do  at  present.  You  will  then  nave  much  greater 
amount  of  ability  in  the  University.  At  present 
consider  what  a  small  portion  of  society  it  is  that 
you  draw  from ;  perhaps  what  may  be  called 
roughly  the  upper  hundred  thousand  at  most. 
Anybody  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
lower  classes,  knows  how  much  talent  will  be 
found  in  individuals ;  and  if  by  a  proper  system 
of  national  schools  and  grammar  schools,  you  can 
draw  it  to  the  University,  and  give  it  opportuni- 
ties of  education,  you  will  have  a  better  chance 
than  you  have  ever  had  before  of  producing  great 
works. 

2521.  The  way  in  which  you  would  provide 
for  keeping  a  learned  class  at  Oxford,  then, 
would  be  me  regulation  you  speak  of  with  regard 
to  fellowships  ? — Yes. 

2522.  And  the  field  that  you  would  open  for 
teaching  ? — Yes. 

2523.  You  contemplate  that  a  man  would  work 
a  few  hours  a  day  at  teaching,  and  would  devote 
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the  rest  of  his  time   to  some  literary  study  ? —  Rev. 

Yes.  B,  Jowetc. 

2524.  You  agree,  do  you  not,  in  the  statement  • 

that  the  tuition  at  Oxford  is  in  the  hands  of  very        ^^  July 
young  persons  ? — That  is  the  case  with  some  of  ^  ^^7' 

the  most  distinguished  private  tutors. 

2525.  But  in  the  colleges  are  not  many  of  the 
tutors  very  young  ? — That  is  a  relative  matter. 
I  do  not  know  that  30  could  be  said  to  be  very 
young,  and  their  average  age  is,  I  should  think, 
not  under  30. 

2526.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  under  30  ? 
— I  am  not  aware.  I  should  say  that  a  good 
deal  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides  with  reference  to 
that  subject :  for  although  you  do  not  get  the  ex- 
perience or  the  deeper  knowledge  of  philosophical 
subjects,  which  older  tutors  may  possess  in  a 
young  man,  yet  you  get  more  zeal  and  energy, 
and  perhaps  the  power  of  sympathy  is  stronger ; 
and,  therefore,  1  do  not  think  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  evil  having  young  teachers,  par- 
ticularly when  I  observe  see  that  tne  most  eminent 
private  tutor  in  Oxford  is  not  more  than  24  or  25 
years  of  age. 

2527.  There  is  a  particular  rule  for  that  kind 
of  thing :  as  long  as  the  teacher  may  be  supposed 
to  resemble  his  pupils,  he  may  be  able  to  get 
pupils  immediately  after  taking  his  degree ;  but 
could  he  maintain  his  position  afterwards? — I 
think  he  could  maintain  it ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  of  that,  because  a  man  is  generally  drawn 
off  to  some  other  line. 

2528.  With  regard  to  the  increased  number  of 
students  that  you  propose  to  draw  to  Oxford,  do 
you  see  your  way  to  find  occupation  in  life 
for  them  when  you  hffve  furnished  a  number  of 
persons  with  superior  education  ? — I  think  there 
IS  no  difficulty  at  all  about  that.  You  w^ant  a 
great  many  more  persons  than  you  have  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  You  would  be  simply 
supplying  a  want;  there  are  plenty  of  positions 
in  which  they  may  be  placed,  as  is  evident  when 
you  consider  the  want  of  schoolmasters  and  the 
want  of  clergy,  besides  the  wants  of  other  pro- 
fessions, of  which  you  would  open  the  doors  to 
men  who  have  had  a  University  education. 

2529.  Do  you  think  that  the  proposed  Statute 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  would  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Bill  which  we  are  considering  ? — I 
ought  not  to  speak  ungraciously  of  the  statute,  for 
it  is  partly  intended,  ibelieve,  to  assist  an  idea  that 
we  have,  or  that  other  colleges  may  have,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  passed,  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  but  it  is  far  too  confined  in 
its  operation.  There  are  two  points  in  it  which 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  altered.  First,  it 
is  confined  entirely  to  poor  men,  whose  circum- 
stances are  known  to  be  poor;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  also  limited  by  the  conaition  that  the  tuition 
must  be  given  them  free.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  as  much  as  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  University ;  but  I  think  it  far  better  to  have 
some  general  measure  such  as  is  proposed  in  the 
Bill  that  we  are  considering. 

2530.  Are  there  not  two  statutes  ? — There  are 
two  statutes. 

2531.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  very 
briefly  what  would  be  the  effect  of  those  two 
statutes  proposed  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council  of 
which  you  are  speaking? — There  are  two  statutes. 
The  one  proposes  to  shorten  the  time  by  allowing 
the  degree  to  be  taken  in  two  years  instead  of 
three,  which  I  think  very  objectionable ;  if  you 
shorten  the  time,  as  I  was  saying  yesterday,  you 
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Rev.        oiiglit  to  raise  the  standard  of  entrance,  and  then 

-B,  JotvctU    you  may  do  it  safely.     There  would  be  a  further 

— -*        advantage  in  doing  this,  that  you   then  would 

16  July       admit  students  to  a  considerable  University  honor 

1867.        without  requiring  them  to  reside  at  all. 

2532.  If  you  were  to  demand  from  a  pupil  at 
his  first  entrance  all  that  he  ought  to  have 
learned  in  his  first  year,  do  you  thmk  that  you 
might  dispense  with  the  first  year  ? — I  think  you 
might. 

2533.  But  not  if  you  demanded  the  same  as  is 
demanded  of  him  now  ? — May  I  be  allowed  to 
correct  my  last  answer;  I  meant  to  say  that  if 
you  dispense  with  the  residence,  you  should  de- 
mand a  good  deal  more  than  tiie  student  would 
necessarily  have  learned  in  his  first  year. 

2534.  xou  would  commute  the  one  for  the 
other;  that  is  to  say,  the  time  for  the  knowledge? — 
Yes,  exactly  so.  The  other  statute  of  which  I 
was  first  speaking,  is  a  proposal  to  allow  a 
man  to  lodge  out,  in  connection  with  the  colleges, 
under  certain  conditions,  namely,  that  the  man 
should  be  poor,  and  that  the  tuition  should  be  given 
gratis  by  the  college.  That  I  believe  is  considered 
to  be  a  sort  of  security  for  his  poverty. 

2535.  Would  not  that  be  hable  to  this  objec- 
tion, that  you  would  preclude  men  from  getting 
into  a  superior  college,  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  make  a  declaration  of  poverty  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  proposed  that  they  should  make  a  decla- 
ration, but  the  delegates  would  require  to  be  satis- 
fied in  some  way  or  other  of  the  man's  poverty. 

2536.  That  would  prevent  a  man  coming  to 
one  of  the  colleges,  unless  he  were  in  a  position 
to  hold  himself  out  as  a  poor  person  ? — Yes. 

2537.  Would  not  that  be  %  great  evil  ?— I  think 
so. 

2538.  It  would  prevent,  would  it  not,  that 
competition  between  the  colleges  which  you  think 
is  80  desirable  ? — Yes ;  it  only  takes  effect  at  all, 
if  the  teaching  is  gratuitous. 

2539.  With  regard  to  the  change,  you  stated 
that  you  thought  it  should  be  worked  out  by  a 
Commission,  will  you  say  why  you  think  so? — I 
think  that  many  things  may  be  done  advan- 
tageously by  Act  of  Parliament;  such  matter 
as  are  contained  in  the  three  Bills  that  are 
now  before  Parliament.  All  general  enactments 
would  be  better  made  by  Parliament  than  by  a 
Commission.  I  think  also  that  the  other  point 
which,  although  it  is  minute,  is  a  very  important 
one,  namely,  the  power  of  the  colleges  to  alter 
their  statutes,  might  be  given  at  once  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  All  that  is  required,  would  be  a 
declaratory  Act,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
40th  section  of  the  University  Reform  Act ;  or  if 
the  interpretation,  that  collies  can  alter  their 
statutes  with  the  cbnsent  of  the  Privy  Council, 
is  thought  not  to  be  the  meaning  of  it,  that  power 
could  be  conferred. 

2540.  That  is  to  say,  declaring  that  the  40th 
section  is  law  ? — Yes. 

2541.  Is  there  any  other  object  that  you  would 
have  in  having  an  Act  of  Parliament  besides  that? 
— I  do  not  tiiink  anything  else  could  be  con- 
veniently put  into  an  Act  besides  what  is  con- 
tained in  those  Bills  that  are  already  before 
Parliament,  this  Bill,  Mr.  Coleridge's  bill,  and 

^  Mr.  Bouverie's  Bill,  to  which  1  would  add 
alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  University. 
But  the  arrangements  about  headships,  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  and  professorships,  of  which 
I  spoke,  would  have  to  be  made  as  similar 
arrangements  were  made  before,  in  concert  with 
the   colleges,   and   a  body   similar   to   the   last 


Parliamentary  Commission  should  be  appointed 
to  carry  them  out 

2542.  Should  there  be  power  in  this  Commis- 
sion to  recast  the  professoriat  and  reform  the 
eendowments  ? — Yes. 

2543.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  large  and 
sweeping  power  ? — I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
want  a  more  sweeping  power  than  the  last  Com- 
mission had ;  and  it  would  be  found  that  public 
opinion  in  Oxford  is  much  more  willing  to  make 
those  changes  than  it  was  to  make  the  last,  I 
think. 

2544.  These  changes  have  been  really  forced 
Upon  your  mind  by  the  operation  of  the  former 
cnanges,  have  they  not  ? — Yes ;  I  think  we  feel 
that  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the 
last  Commission  ;  but  as  there  are  some  things  in 
which  they  have  succeeded  extremely  well,  mere 
are  also  some  things  in  which  they  have  entirely 
failed.  One  thing  in  which,  I  think,  they  have 
succeeded  extremely  well  has  been  in  the  opening 
of  the  fellowships  and  scholarships,  and  that 
might  be  carried  still  further  witli  advantage. 
But  I  think  they  have  done  very  little  in  the  way 
of  providing  us  with  a  better  system  of  teaching. 
It  was  said  before  that  there  was  no  position  worm 
holding  for  an  able  man  who  desired  to  teach  in 
Oxford,  with  the  exception  of  the  Divinity  pro- 
fessorships ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  their  work, 
that  remains  almost  as  true  as  it  did  before  the 
last  Commission  sat. 

2545.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  You  have  alluded 
to  the  fact  of  the  Universities  only  drawing  their 
supplies  of  students  from  the  upper  hundred 
thousand ;  do  you  think  that  in  the  portion  of 
society  below  that  class,  it  is  merely  ignorance 
and  indifference,  or  any  positive  dislike  to  the 
University,  that  operates  against  their  sending 
their  boys  to  the  University  ? — I  think  there  are 
a  good  many  reasons.  The  question  is,  why  do 
not  the  persons  beyond  what  I  called  the  upper 
hundred  thousand  come  to  the  University,  and 
whether  it  is  apathy  or  dislike  that  prevents 
them.  There  are  several  causes  that  might  be 
mentioned ;  at  present  you  may,  perhaps,  roughly 
divide  this  country  into  two  portions,  without  saying 
which  is  the  higher  and  which  is  the  lower ;  one 
portion  which  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  another  portion  which  does  not.  It  seems 
to  me  hot  unnatural  that  very  few  of  the  Non* 
conformist  part  of  the  community  should  hitherto 
have  come  to  the  University  ;  because,  although 
they  are  nominallv  admitted  there,  there  are  no 
teachers  for  them  m  whom  they  have  confidence. 

2546.  Do  you  refer  to  teachers  in  theology,  or 
what  ? — In  anything. 

2547.  Surelv  in  mathematics  there  is  no  re* 
ligion  involved  ? — But  they  would,  probably,  feel 
that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  place  was  alien  to 
them;  they  do  not  know  the  way  to  the  Univer- 
sities, they  have  no  connection  with  them,  and 
they  imagine  that  their  relatives  would  not  be 
welcomed  or  gladly  received  there.  That,  I  think, 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Another  cause  is 
the  great  expense  of  University  education.  The 
question  hitherto  has  been,  whether  a  man  could 
afford  to  pay  200  /.  a  year,  and  that  kee^  out  a 
very  great  number.  I  do  not  think  it  is  from 
any  apathy  or  from  any  dislike  that  they  have  to 
the  University,  and  still  less  from  dislike  on  the 

rirt  of  the  tJniversity  to  receive  such  pereons. 
think  that  the  chief  reasons  have  been  the  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  University,  and  the 
expense. 

2548.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  observations 

which 
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which  you  have  just  made  are  inteuded  especially 
to  support  the  peculiar  scheme  of  University  re- 
form which  is  embodied  in  the  Bill  before  us,  or 
do  they  tend  to  a  wider  revision  of  the  whole 
question  / — They  tend  first  of  all  to  support  the 
object  of  the  Bill.  I  should  also  hope  to  make 
such  use  of  the  endowments  as  it  would  provide 
better  teachers,  and  afford  more  attractions  to 
students  than  there  are  at  present. 

2549.  Do  you  look  upon  the  Bill  in  the  aspect 
of  affording  an  equal  benefit  to  the  poor  church- 
man as  to  the  poor  Nonconformist? — Yes,  quite 
60.  Both  would  be  equally  benefited.  In  one 
point  of  view  it  is  a  peculiar  benefit  to  a  Dissenter 
and  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  because  he  can  probably 
be  placed  in  connection  with  persons  in  whom  he 
or  his  parents  have  confidence,  which  might  not 
be  equally  the  case  in  the  colleges.  He  would  be 
less  interfered  with  and  would  be  allowed  to  go 
his  own  way.  But  I  think  that  the  objects  of  the 
Bill  are  not  at  all  less  important  to  the  poor 
Churchman,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  education  of  the  clergy.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible at  present  for  a  person  who  is  intending 
to  go  into  Orders  to  get  a  satisfactory  educa- 
tion except  at  great  expense.  The  common 
plan  is,  I  suppose,  for  him  if  he  is  unable  to 
go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  go  for  two  or  three 
years  with  a  very  imperfect  general  education  to 
a  theological  college,  such  as  St.  Aidan's  or  St. 
Bees,  in  which  he  learns,  perhaps,  something  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  sometning  more  of  theology. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  boon  to  him  to 
be  able  to  get,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  complete  Uni- 
versity education. 

2550.  You  speak  of  a  Nonconformist  or  a 
Koman  Catholic  being  brought  into  contact  with 
those  who  agree  with  him  and  sympathise  with 
him ;  do  I  gather  from  that  that  you  propose  that 
those  new  students  should  not  lodge  inde- 
pendently, but  collectively  in  some  sort  of  hall  or 
hostel  representing  their  own  faith  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  think  that  that  would  be  desirable. 

2551.  Then  why  would  they  be  brought  more 
into  that  sort  of  contact  than  if  they  were  members 
of  colleges  ?  —  They  could  be  placed  under 
ministers  of  their  own  denomination,  or  they 
might  be  placed  by  their  parents  under  the  care 
of  some  otner  person  on  whom  they  trusted. 

2552.  But  what  prevents  that  now  in  the 
statutes  of  the  colleges  if  the  college  authorities 
themselves  have  no  objection  ? — I  have  been  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  think  the  religious  difiSculties 
are  really  great  in  the  colleges,  provided  there  is 
a  proper  spirit  of  moderation  and  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  other  people  ;  and  I  could  only  say  that 
I  think  that  there  would  be  rather  less  of  the  reli- 
gious difficulty  with  respect  to  persons  living 
outside  the  walls.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
this  is  the  main  point ;  I  think  that  the  main  point 
is  the  greater  cheapness  of  education. 

2553.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  another 
point  of  view,  taking  the  case  of  men  of  ex- 
ceptional genius,  whose  names  are  recorded  in 
iistory  who  have  risen  from  the  lowest  positions, 
how  far  down  in  the  social  stratum  do  you  think 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  go  for  the  supply  of 
University  men  ?— i  can  put  no  limit  to  it  at  aU. 
I  think  it  is  desirable  that  as  many  men  of  ability 
as  possible  should  be  brought  to  the  University 
from  all  classes. 

2564.  Every  class  begins  life  with  an  ele- 
mentary education  more  or  less  suited  to  its 
position  ;  the  elementary  education  in  a  national 
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school  is  not  the  elementary  education  of  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  tradesman,  and  you  cannot  bring 
a  youth  up  to  the  University  at  18  unless  he 
starts  under  excej)tional  circumstances  at  a  rather 
high  level  of  first  education? — That  is  quite 
true,  but  I  think  that  to  the  very  small  and  select 
class  who  wish  to  receive  it  a  higher  education 
might  be  gradually  imparted. 

2555.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  you  would 
gradually  make  the  idea  of  a  University  educa- 
tion a  probable  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
tradesman  and  farmer  class  ? — I  would  make  it  an 
object  that  any  boy  of  unusual  ability  might 
fairly  keep  in  view. 

2556.  But  dismissing  the  idea  of  unusual 
ability,  and  simply  talking  of  average  industry, 
what  would  be  your  view  ? — I  do  not  think  if  we 
are  speaking  of  a  man  of  average  industry,  who 
was  of  a  lower  class  that  a  University  education 
would  be  to  him  of  such  very  great  service,  or 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  get  the  preliminary 
training  that  would  fit  him  for  it. 

2557.  Howfar  down  the  social  stratmn  of  Eng- 
land, as  she  is  constituted  now,  would  you  dig 
for  your  average  ? — I  think  I  have  already  an- 
swered that  question.  I  said  that  there  was  no 
limit  that  I  could  place  to  persons  of  exceptional 
ability  finding  their  way  up  if  you  gave  them 
the  necessary  helps  of  early  education.  As  to 
what  is  exceptional  ability  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say ;  but  drawing  from  a  much  larger  area,  you 
may  expect  a  very  great  increase  of  ability ;  in 
the  University  drawing  from  the  whole  country, 
instead  of  drawing  from  the  upper  classes  only, 
would  gain  a  very  great  increase  of  ability. 

2558.  Parenthetically,  I  suppose  you  would 
view  that  class  as  being  subsidised  by  the  existing 
educational  endowments? — Certainly;  I  think 
that  to  carry  it  out  successfully  it  involves  the 
combined  improvement  of  education,  both  preli- 
minary education  and  the  education  of  grammar 
schools. 

2559.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  Universities 
seem  to  have  become  more  aristocratic  and  less 
popular  than  they  were  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies?—No,  I  think  not;  they  have  changed  in 
some  measure  as  society  has  changed. 

2560.  Have  you  noticed  a  difference  in  the  age 
of  the  students  who  go  up  ? — Since  my  recollec- 
tion of  Oxford  I  think  not  There  may  be  some 
change,  but  it  is  a  very  slight  one.  Upon  that 
question  I  think  that  persons  are  apt  .to  be 
misled  by  hearing  of  distinguished  inen  who  have 
gone  up  at  exceptional  ages ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  persons  who  have  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity at  12.  The  Bishop  9f  Exeter  was  14  or 
15,  and  there  are  a  few  cases  of  that  kind  ;  but 
that  does  not  represent  the  average  undergra- 
duates of  those  days  any  more  than  of  these.  I 
think  that  the  average  age  of  men  going  up  to 
the  University  still  is  between  18  and  19 ;  not 
more  than  that.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
residence  at  the  University,  has  tended  to  become 
longer ;  formerly  men  used  to  take  their  degrees 
in  mree  years,  or  a  little  more ;  but  now  men  who 
go  up  for  honours  often  continue  four  years  at 
the  University. 

256 1 .  The  course  of  the  Cambridge  system  which 
prohibits  men  from  taking  honours,  except  at  an 
early  stage,  would  naturally  incline  men  to  go  up 
later? — Very  likely. 

2562.  At  Cambridge  the  examinations  being 
personal,  and  not  in  classes,  every  man  who  stops 
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Rev.         there  Injures  some  one  else,  which  is  not  the 
B,  J(noett.     case  with  you  at  Oxford  ? — Quite  so. 

2563.  Therefore  if  we  have  reason  to  suj)pose 

1 6  July       that  the  age  at  Cambridge  is  later  than  at  Ox- 
1867.         ford,  the  different  machinery,  and  the  different 
class  usage  may  tend  to  account  for  it  ? — I  think 
it  may. 

2564.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  great 
development  in  late  days  of  public  school  educa- 
tion, not  only  in  the  old  pubhc  schools,  but  in  the 
joint-stock  or  denominational  colleges  founded  all 
over  England  may  have  tended  rather  to  cut  off 
the  University  supply ;  that  is  to  say,  taking  the 
case  of  a  young  man  oelow  the  upper  hundred  thou- 
sand, whose  parent  looks  to  giving  him  something 
of  collegiate  discipline,  and  sonaeSiing  of  a  classi- 
cal education,  he  finds  that  article  supplied  more 
easily  and  more  readily  by  keeping  hun  at  one  of 
those  public  schools,  wim  their  applications  of 
modern  education,  until  he  gets  to  the  top  of  the 
school,  rather  than  by  sending  him  to  Oxford  or  to 
Cambridge  ? — I  think  that  that  is  very  likely  to 
be  the  case. 

2565.  Has  that  development  of  what  is  called 
collegiate  education,  which  is  really  public  school 
education  all  over  our  towns,  struck  you  as  a 
possible  antagonist  to  University  extension? — I 
think  it  is  the  case  that  those  colleges  and  the 
London  University  are  antagonistic  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

2566.  As  a  very  distinguished  member  of  one 
of  our  old  Universities,  do  you  look^  upon  that 

Jhenomenon  with  misgiving  or  the  contrary  ? — 
do  not  look  upon  any  extension  of  education 
with  anything  lite  misgiving.  I  think  it  proba- 
ble that  there  are  advantages  which  the  old 
Universities  possess  which  those  colleges  have 
not.  There  is  a  larger  world  and  perhaps  better 
teaching  in  them.  1  do  not  know  suflSciently  of 
those  colleges  to  speak  in  detail  about  them ;  but 
I  should  wish  them  to  flourish,  and  I  should  wish, 
at  the  same  time,  that  more  of  their  members 
were  brought  up  to  the  old  Universities. 

2567.  Do  you  think,  viewing  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  public  mind,  that  there  would  be  any 
increase  01  popularity  at  the  Universities  in  the 
idea  being  very  extensively  ventilated  that  a 
young  man  might  be  a  member  of  a  University 
without  being  a  member  of  a  college  ? — 1  think 
so. 

2568.  May  I  ask  why  you  think  so  ? — Because 
one  of  the  common  complaints  about  the  Univer- 
sities, and  a  very  just  one,  is  that  they  are  too 
expensive,  and  the  admission  of  out  college  stu- 
dents would  be  the  best  way  of  meeting  that 
difficulty. 

2569.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  vague 
idea  of  a  college  as  such  being  old-world,  or  im- 
practical, or  monastic  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2570.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  vul- 
gar prejudice  of  that  sort? — I  do  not  iJiink  so. 

2571.  In  short,  do  you  believe  that  it  is  a  mere 
sumptuary  question  ? — Yes. 

2572.  Then  supposing  that  the  colleges  could 
give  the  reasonable  comforts  of  life  at  as  cheap 
or  a  cheaper  rate  to  young  men  than  young  men 
could  find  for  themselves  in  lodgings,  would  there 
be  any  need  to  create  this  class  of  non-collegiate 
students? — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
slight  correction  in  what  I  said  just  now.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  merely  a  sumptuary  question,  but 
it  is  a  question  also  of  the  freedom  of  students  to 
choose  their  instructors,  and  to  get  the  best  edu- 
cation in  their  power  instead  of  going  to  a  college. 


Perhaps  also  their  wish  not  to  go  to  a  college 
from  religious  motives  enters  into  the  question ; 
but  setting  that  aside,  I  think  it  is  very  much 
a  sumptuary  question. 

2573.  Chairman.']  Is  it  not  a  matter  into  which 
the  question  of  religion  enters  also  ? — ^Yes. 

2574.  Mr.  Hereford  Hope.']  May  I  ask  how 
the  question  of  religion  would  enter  into  it  ? — 
I  think  that  a  person  who  had  strong  religious 
views  (we  may  say  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England)  might  be  unwilling  to 
send  his  son  to  a  college,  which  was  strictly 
Church  of  England,  and  where  the  tone  of  the 
place  might  be  rather  ecclesiastical;  but  he 
might  be  quite  willing  to  let  him  live  in  the 
town.  In  either  case  it  is  true  that  if  the 
college  were  liberal  (and  it  would  rather  depend 
upon  that)  a  young  man  could  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  some  religious  teacher  in  whom  his 
parents  would  have  confidence ;  and  I  admit,  as  I 
said  before,  that  if  a  college  were  liberal,  nearly 
the  same  stdvanta^  of  reli^ous  freedom  might 
be  given  in  the  college. 

2575.  If  such  a  simple  expedient,  for  example, 
as  excusing  him  from  attendance  at  the  college 
chapel  were  to  be  adopted,  would  that  go  far  to 
meet  the  difficulty  ?— Yes,  it  would  go  a  good 
way  to  meet  the  difficulty.  At  present  there  are 
several  colleges  who  do  not  require  the  attend- 
ance of  Roman  Catholics  at  chapel,  or  at  Divi- 
nity lectures;  but  this  is  not  the  case  at  all 
colleges.  There  are  some  colleges,  I  thinks  that 
would  still  use  the  requirement  of  attendance  at 
chapel,  as  a  means  of  pre  venting  Roman  Catholics 
or  Nonconformists  from  coming. 

2576.  Do  you  think  that  a  parent  of  strict 
views  would  prefer  to  send  his  son  as  a  student 
to  lodge  in  the  town,  or  to  co-operate  in  founding 
a  denominational  hall  for  his  own  faith  ? — I  think 
that  he  very  likely  might. 

2577.  By  your  Oxford  Reform  Act,  passed  a 
few  years  since,  there  is  power,  is  there  not,  for 
founding  such  a  hall  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  head  of  the  hall  is  required  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  he  is 
required  to  be  a  member  of  Convocation,  and 
you  could  hardly  expect  a  Dissenter  to  found  a 
denominational  hall,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

2578.  Would  you  modify  the  statute  so  far  ? — 
Yes,  certainly  I  should.  I  should  be  in  favour 
of  making  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters  Masters 
of  Arts  and  Fellows  of  Colleges,  which  would 
meet  that  part  of  the  difficulty  altogether. 

2579.  I  am  referring  to  another  matter,  not  to 
the  heads  of  existing  colleges,  but  to  the  heads 
of  new  hostels  founded  at  Oxford,  in  the  denomi- 
national interest? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was 
talking  about  the  same  matter  tnat  yon  were 
speaking  of.  The  point  was  this :  you  asked  me 
whether  I  would  allow  Dissenters  or  Roman 
Catholics  to  found  denominational  halls ;  and  I 
said,  in  reply,  that  I  would  admit  them  to  be 
Masters  of  Arts,  and  members  of  Convocation, 
which  would,  by  the  existing  statutes,  give  them 
the  power  of  founding  such  halls. 

2580.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of 
the  Bill  of  the  honourable  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge, would  you  be  in  favour  of  allowing  any 
class,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or  Noncon* 
formists,  to  found  halls  or  hostels  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  young  men  of  their  own  faith? — If  you 
mean  wliat  is  my  opinion  about  it,  I  would  cer* 
tainly  do  it.  But,  unless  I  could  alter  the  Uni- 
versity 
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vereity  statute^  and  make  them  Masters  of  Arts^ 
it  could  not  be  done. 

2581.  Putting  aside  the  Fellows  of  Colleges 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  making  them  Masters 
of  Arts,  as  they  have  the  power  of  doing  now  at 
Cambridge? — les;  but  we  have  got  a  statute 
passed  at  Oxford,  the  express  intention  of  which 

I  is  to  prevent  persons  of  that  class  being  heads  of 
I  such  halls  as  you  describe ;  and  we  should  have 
I   to  alter  that  statute  before  that  could  be  done. 

I  am  in  favour  of  doing  as  much  as  is  done  at 

Cambridge  and  something  more. 

2582.  Do  you  think  mat  the  want  which  this 
Bill  is  meant  to  meet  could  in  any  degree  be  met 
by  a  statute  allowing  the  foundation  of  new  de- 
nominational halls  or  colleges,  with  discipline 
inside  of  them,  mutatis  mutandis,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  existing  Church  of  England  colleges? 
—It  would  be  quite  possible  to  do  that,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  meet  the  want}  in  a  desirable 
manner.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to 
collect  different  denominations  together  in  one 
hall  or  in  one  college,  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  am  for  opening  the  colleges,  which  were 
formerly  confined  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  I  should  not  wish  to  have  a  college  con* 
fined  to  Dissenters.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  de« 
sirable  way  of  admitting  them;  but  if  Dissenters 
wished  it,  I  should  not  prevent  their  having  such 
a  college. 

2583.  By  opening  the  colleges,  you  mean 
opening  the  foundations,  because  they  are  at 
present  as  open  as  they  can  be  to  undergi'aduates, 
are  they  not? — They  are,  as  far  as  the  statute  goes ; 
but  practically,  I  think.  Dissenters,  and  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,^ 
are  very  much  indisposed  to  come  to  them.  You 
nominally  threw  the  undergraduate  part  of  the 
University  up  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
open  to  Dissenters  at  the  last  change,  but  you 
left  all  the  teachers  and  all  the  superior  part  of 
the  University  still  confined  to  the  Church  of 
England.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  that 
is  the  reason  why  so  few  Dissenters  have  come^ 
because,  although  they  have  the  right  of  coming, 
they  come  to  a  set  of  teachers  m  whom  they 
have  no  confidence,  and  witK  whom  they  have  no 
sympathy. 

2584.  Would  not  thev  have  both  confidence  in 
and  sympathy  with  a  college  where  the  governing 
power  and  the  teachers  were  of  their  own  belief? 
— Yes,  they  would;  but  that  is  not  the  only 
question  to  be  considered,  I  want  not  only  to 
admit  Dissenters,  but  to  admit  them  in  the  best 
way  possible. 

2585.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  best  way  possible,  for  their  own 
Bakes  and  for  their  own  belief,  in  not  being  en- 
couraged and  given  an  opportunity  of  developing 
their  own  faim  and  system  for  themselves? — ^1 
think  they  would  be  admitted  in  the  best  way 
for  themselves  by  leaving  them  free  as  individuals 
in  the  University. 

25S6.  You  do  not  think,  then,  on  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty,  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tageous movement  on  the  part  of  the  University 
fairly  to  give  those  sort  of  facilities  to  other 
religious  or  social  organisations,  to  develope  them- 
selves to  the  best  advantage,  independently  of  the 
condition  of  the  old  existmg  organisation? — On 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty  I  should  be  very 
glaa  that  they  shoidd  be  allowed  to  do  it,  but 
that  is  a  distinct  question  from  its  being  the  most 
advantageous  method  of  bringing  the  members  of 
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other  religious  bodies  to  the  Universities;  and         Rev. 
I  do  not  think   that  it  would  be  the    most  ad-     B.  Jowett. 
vantageous  method  of  bringing  them.  

2587.  Advantageous  do  you  mean  to  the  per-       i6  July 
sons    themselves,   or   to    the    University  ? — To         ^S^?- 
themselves. 

2588.  In  fact,  you  wish,  do  you  not,  to  remove 
them  out  of  their  own  antecedent  organisation? 
— No  ;  I  wish  them  to  remain  Dissenters,  as  they 
have  been  brought  up,  and  I  wish  to  give  them 
also  the  means  oi  getting  a  goodgeneral  education ; 
I  wish  to  leave  them  in  their  refigion  just  as  they 
were. 

2589.  By  allowing  them  to  come  as  lodgers  in 
the  town,  you  ignore  the  question  of  their  being 
Dissenters  or  Churchmen  ? — Yes,  so  far  I  do. 

2590.  To  come  back  again  to  the  sumptuary 
question,  do  you  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
they  would  live  more  cheaply  in  the  town  than 
they  could  do  in  a  college,  regulated  on  an  econo- 
mical basis  ? — Yes,  cheaper  than  they  would  do  or 
would  be  likely  to  do  in  a  college,  I  think.  There 
are  two  or  three  things  to  be  considered  about 
that ;  you  do  not  want  to  make  distinctions  be- 
tween the  students,  and  if  you  had  colleges  with 

'  very  rigid  regulations  about  economy,  you  woidd 
run  into  that  danger.  But  whatever  you  do  with 
regard  to  economy  in  a  hall  or  college,  I  do  not 
think  that  you  could  provide  for  them  as  cheaply 
as  the  men  could  provide  for  themselves,  without 
any  slur  or  degradation.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  University 
^r  60/.  a  year,  paying  for  their  instruction  and 
their  lodging  and  board  and  everything,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  regulate  their  own  expenses. 

2591.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  do  it  for 
35  /.  a-year  ? — Yes ;  by  very  great  sti'ictness  and 
severity  I  think  that  they  could. 

2592.  Do  you  think  that  they  Xiould  be  amply 
fed  and  comfortably  lodged  in  every  way,  and  be 
folly  instructed  for  that  amount  ? — I  think  that 
It  vcould  be  done  for  35  /.  a-year,  but  it  could 
oja^Y  be  done  with  very  great  difiiculty.     I  know 

^hat  it  is  done  at  the  Scotch  Universities,  in 
great  towns  like  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  but  it 
is  a  very  severe  discipline  that  young  men  would 
have  to  undergo  on  35  /.  a-year. 

2593.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  be  told  that 
there  is  a  college  existing  in  England  where 
that  actually  is  done  ? — I  should  like  to  know  a 
little  more  of  the  details  of  it. 

2594.  In  the  case  to  which  I  allude,  the  young 
men  have  each  two  rooms,  a  bed-room  and  a 
study,  warmed  by  hot  water ;  they  have  college 
tuition ;  they  have  their  meals  in  hall,  and  they 
have  nine  months  of  the  year  at  college,  all  of 
which  is  covered  by  35  /.  a  year? — If  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  I  stated  in  my  evidence  yesterday, 
that  1  am  very  glad  that  such  experiments 
should  be  tried,  although  I  think  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  carrying  them  out.  But  there  is  an 
endowment  for  the  mstruction  in  the  case  of  the 
college  to  which  you  allude.  My  60  /.  a  year 
is  not  fairly  compared  with  that  35  /.,  because  I 
included  instruction  and  lodging  in  it ;  but  here 
the  instruction  is  paid  by  the  endowment. 

2595.  By  instruction,  do  you  simply  mean  the 
formal  instruction  of  the  college  tutor,  or  the  pri- 
vate tuition  of  the  private  tutor  besides  ? — I  meant 
that  I  think  that  a  person  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
furnished  with  sufficient  instruction  for  that  sum^ 
with  the  means  that  the  University  has  of  sup« 
plying  instruction. 

2596.  I  am  talking  of  a  college  organising 
itself  more  economically,  and  of  course  I  include 
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that  the  self-denial  of  the  fellows  giving 
tuition  for  nothing  to  those  young  men ;  so  that 
my  case  can  be  brought  into  bearing  with  yours. 
Taking  that  into  consideration,  are  you  of  oi)i- 
nion  that  an  existing  college  could  recast  itself 
so  as  to  give  something  analogous  in  cheapness 
to  what  has  been  for  nearly  20  years  at  work  at 
Canterbury  ? — But  the  question  is  how  you  could 
compel  an  existing  college  to  do  it. 

2o97.  I  am  not  talking  of  compulsion;  but 
supposing  a  college  would  do  it,  would  not  that 
render  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary  legis- 
lation pro  tanto  unnecessary  ? — No ;  I  tnink  not 
at  all  imnecessary.  Granting  what  you  are  say- 
ing entirely,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  doing  this 
thing  ;  one  appears  to  me  to  be  difficult,  and  to 
require  a  good  deal  of  expense  and  combination, 
and  the  other  is  quite  simple  and  self-acting  and 
requires  no  outlay ;  and  although  I  do  not  reject 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  difficult  mode, 
and  should  be  very  glad  to  see  this  or  any  other 
experiment  tried  that  would  extend  University 
education,  I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
to  prohibit  the  simpler  mode  of  doing  it. 

2598.  Taking  the  simpler  mode,  do  you  see  a 
difficulty  in  that  simpler  mode  in  the  application 
of  necessary  discipline  to  those  young  men? — 
No ;  I  do  not.  The  plan  that  I  should  propose 
with  respect  to  that  would  be  that  there  should 
be  a  University  delegacy,  and  that  this  delegacy 
should  license  certain  tutors  to  whom  these  men 
should  be  attached,  and  who  should  be  respon- 
sible for  them  in  the  same  kind  of  way  that  a 
college  tutor  is  responsible  for  the  undergraduates 
who  are  his  pupils.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
until  you  have  had  experience  what  restrictions 
you  would  require',  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
would  have  plentv  of  means  of  maintaining  dis- 
cipline. You  nfight  perhaps  begin  with  an  excess 
of  care. 

2599.  Those  tutors  would  be  something  be- 
tween the  college  tutor  and  the  private  tutor,  and 
would  unite,  would  they  not,  in  a  certain  way,  the 
functions  of  both? — The  plan  would  be  very  much 
like  the  old  system  of  the  University ;  the  old 
system  of  masters  teaching. 

2600.  Do  you  think  that  a  young  man  living 
in  the  town,  and  studying  under  a  licensed  tutor, 
would  or  would  not  be  under  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  the  member  of  a  college  who  had 
the  advantage  of  both,  of  college  tuition  and  of 
the  private  tuition  for  his  degree  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  he  need  in  any  case  be  under  a  dis- 
advantage because  he  may  choose  his  own 
teachers ;  and  supposing  that  the  tuition  of  the 
college  were  inferior,  he  would  have  a  very  great 
advantage. 

2601.  Seeing  that  very  eminent  tutors  are 
much  run  after,  and  can  only  take  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  their  fees  are  proportionately 
high,  do  you  think  that  a  poor  man  of  this  sort 
could,  as  a  mere  matter  of  commerce,  purchase  the 
best  tuition  ? — I  think  that  partly  from  his  tutor, 
and  from  private  tutors  and  from  professors,  he 
could  get  the  best  tuition. 

2602.  Sufficiently  ^ood  tuition  to  go  in  for  the 
highest  Universitv  distinctions  and  rewards? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  he  could. 

2603.  From  those  professors  and  those  licensed 
tutors  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 

2604.  What  punishment  would  you  inflict  on 
such  a  student  for  an  infraction  of  discipline  on 
the  minor  moral  offences ;  I  mean  any  offence  that 
would  not  involve  rustication  ? — It  is  a  matter 
of  detail  how  you  would  carry  the  system  out. 


2605.  At  pre»ent  you  can  punish  a  man  in 
many  ways  without  punishing  his  studies,  but  it 
would  seem  that  where  a  man  only  hangs  on  to 
the  University  by  his  study,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
punish  hinrvj  without  cutting  his  study  privilege? 
short  ? — I  think  there  is  no  need  for  those  sorts 
of  punishments  at  all,  or  for  any  other  punishment  ; 
I  do  not  want  to  punish  him  unless  I  want  to  send 
him  down  altogether. 

2606.  Suppose  a  proctor  found  one  of  these 
men  in  the  Iligh-street  late  at  night,  rather  tlie 
worse  for  liquor  and  rather  noisy,  what  would 
you  do  with  him  ? — The  proctor  would  do  with 
him  just  what  he  would  do  with  any  other  man ; 
he  wotdd  fine  him,  or  set  him  an  imposition  if  that 
was  the  case ;  but  cases  of  that  kind  rarely  occur. 
I  would  add,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  have 
one  or  two  regulations  about  these  studente 
which  would  assist  in  enforcing  discipline;  I 
should  have  the  lodgings  licensed,  und  not  alk)w 
them  to  be  of  more  tlmn  a  certain  value ;  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  have  the  young  men  ex- 
amined at  the  end  of  the  term  in  what  they  lad 
been  doing,  and  if  they  had  not  been  using  theb 
time  properly  I  should  not  allow  them  to  reside 
during  tne  ensuing  term.  Experience  would 
show  whether  such  regulations  were  necessary, 
and  if  not  they  might  be  relaxed. 

2607.  Would  you  not  adopt  regulations,  gene- 
rally speaking,  for  those  lodgings  similar  to  thoee 
that  are  adopted  at  Cambridge  now  ? — Yes. 

2608.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Cambridge  the 
system  of  lodgings  is  universal ;  that  undergra- 
duates go  up  every  October  to  Cambridge  with 
a  view  to  belong  to  the  colleges,  and  that  they 
are  bound  to  keep  hall,  and  chapel,  and  lecture, 
and  yet  they  live  in  the  town  in  licensed  lodgings? 
— Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that :  and  that  seems  to  me 
to  show  the  Chairman's  practicability  of  the  plan. 

2609.  And  those  lodgiogs,  I  suppose,  would  be 
under  some  sort  of  control  ? — Yes. 

2610.  Of  course  you  would  desire,  would  you 
not,  that  simultaneously  with  the  system  of  stu- 
dents lodging  in  the  town,  the  colleges  themselves 
should  have  the  power  of  lodring  their  men  out, 
as  is  now  the  case  at  CamDridge? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  that  would  be  a  very  important  benefit 
conferred  by  the  Bill. 

2611.  Supposing  that  the  colleges  could  deve- 
lope  a  higher  degree  of  sumptuary  cheapness, 
and  supposing  they  were  allowed  elbow-room  and 
to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  the  undergraduates 
at  discretion  lodging  out  in  the  town,  would  not  you 
have  reached  a  good  many  of  the  points  which  are 
proposed  to  be  contained  in  this  Bill? — You  would 
have  reached  a  good  many  of  them,  but  not  all.  If 
the  undergraduates  live  like  other  undergraduates 
in  connection  with  the  college,  going  to  hall  and 
having  all  the  expenses  of  the  coflege  to  pay, 
there  is  no  gain  in  point  of  expense.  In  the  case 
of  an  undergraduate  who  lives  out,  and  pays  all 
the  college  charges,  his  battells  probably  at  the 
end  of  the  year  would  come  to  ajs  much  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  lives  in  college.  But 
other  objects,  as  I  said,  would  be  gained  by  ad- 
mitting them  to  lodge  out  in  connection  with 
colleges,  although  I  do  not  think  you  would  gain 
increased  cheapness,  unless  they  wei*e  released 
from  college  payments. 

2612.  But  ought  not  a  college  to  make  a  joints 
stock  table  a  cheaper  thing  than  the  dieting  of  » 
raw  youth  of  18  or  19  turned  for  the  first  time 
into  the  world  and  compelled  to  find  his  own  fare 
for  himself? — I  think  not,  because  a  person  who 
has  to  find  for  himself  can  do  it  in  any  way  that 
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he  pleases;  he  has  the  absolute  control  of  his  own 
expenses.  He  may  live  on  almost  as  little  as  he 
likes;  he  may  eat  or  drink  what  he  pleases;  but 
a  regard  to  appearances  is  required  in  a  college. 
If  you  have  a  certain  number  of  men  in  a  college 
jou  must  have  an  apparatus  of  servants,  and  an 
establishment  which  oecomes  expensive,  of  which 
every  member  has  to  pay  his  share ;  this  is  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  man  living  in  lodgings. 

2613.  To  look  at  the  thing  practically,  are  not 
the  meals,  which  really  run  up  the  expense  a 
good  deal,  the  break&st  and  the  supper,  and  all 
those  things  that  a  man  who  lives  in  lodgings  not 
under  the  supervision  of  many  eyes,  if  he  is  a 
little  thoughtless,  be  more  apt  to  run  into? — 
I  think  that  in  general  the  class  of  students  who 
would  come  under  this  regulation  would  be  poorer, 
as  tibey  are  at  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  there- 
fore would  be  less  likely  to  run  into  expense. 

2614.  May  it  not,  after  all,  be  a  good  deal  a 
matter  of  temperament;  for  instance,  one  man 
may  have  more  temptation  to  run  into  expense, 
from  not  being  under  the  surveillance  of  other 
eyes,  and  anomer  man  may  be  more  able  to  re* 
strain  himself? — Yes,  certainly. 

2615.  Therefore  do  you  rc«dly  see,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  human  nature,  mat  there  is  more  chance 
of  a  man  keeping  Iiim^elf  cheaper  in  lodgings  in 
ihe  town  now  than  if  he  were  a  sizer  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  a  class  of  student&  who  are 
proverbial  in  Cambridge  and  all  over  the  world 
tor  dieir  industry  and  the  honours  which  they 
obtain ;  or  have  you  any  fear  of  rich  men  t^ing 
advantage  of  this  system,  to  go  up  and  sit  loose 
on  the  IJniversity  and  enjoy  themselves? — Not 
if  the  system  is  properly  guarded  in  such  a  way 
as  I  spoke  of  just  now,  by  limiting  the  price  of 
lodgings,  and  by  requiring  the  men  to  be  under 
the  care  of  tutors;  and  if  you  insisted  upon  ex- 
amining them  at  the  end  of  the  term,  I  think  that 
it  would  be  unlikely,  in  the  first  place,  that  rich 
men  would  wish  to  come  and  live  ^b  unattached 
students  instead  of  enjoying  the  society  and  com- 
forts of  a  coUeffe ;  and  if  they  did  come,  we  could 
prevent  them  from  living  extravagantly. 

2616.  Mr.  LiddelL']  Would  you,  in  the  case  of 
those  extra  collegiate  students,  retain  the  power 
in  the  University  authorities  of  rustication  and 
expulsion  if  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  disci- 
pline ? — Certainly. 

2617.  You  are  in  favour,  are  you  not,  of  dis- 
pensing with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  classical 
studies,  in  order  to  induce  students,  and  particu- 
lariy  this  description  of  students,  to  take  honours 
in  other  subjects? — Yes. 

2618.  What  limit  would  you  put  upon  that 
phrase,  '*  other  subjects ; "  woula  you  include 
among  *^  other  subjects "  civil  engineering  and 
the  study  of  Orientod  languages,  for  instance  ? — 
That  18  a  practical  matter,  in  which  you  have  to 
consider  how  far  you  can  work  a  particular  sub- 
ject efficiently.  1  should  begin  with  the  present 
system  of  studies  at  Oxford,  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  extend  it  as  far  as  you  saw  any  prospect  of 
getting  students  in  other  subjects.  It  is  a  bai> 
ren  thing  to  say  that  you  will  examine  a  man, 
for  instance^  in  Arabic,  and  for  nobody  to  appear 
to  be  examined  in  Arabic.  But  if  Acre  were  any 
reason  to  think  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabic  students,  I  should  wish  to  give 
them  the  means  of  study  and  I  should  desire  to  set 
every  man  as  free  as  possible,  only  requiring  as  a 
previous  condition  some  acquaintance  with  Latin 
and  Greeks  as  a  part  of  general  education. 

o.iao. 


2619.  You  used  the  phrase  once  or  twice, 
"providing  students  for  professors;"  is  not  the 
only  practical  mode  of  doing  that  granting  prizes 
to  a  student  for  a  particular  branch  of  learning, 
whatever  it  may  be  ? — I  think  so. 

2620.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  establishing 
prizes  for  students  in  the  Oriental  languages,  or 
m  civil  engineering,  taking  those  as  the  two  ex- 
tremes ? — Yes ;  I  see  no  difficulty  about  it,  pro- 
vided that  you  can  get  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
colleges  applied  in  that  way.  I  see  no  difficulty 
in  encouraging  any  branch  of  knowledge  if  we 
could  get  the  colleges  to  contribute  a  portion  of 
their  wealth  for  the  purpose ;  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  numerous  prizes  of  that  kind 
established. 

2621.  The  fact  of  conferring  a  degree  upon  a 
student  in  civil  engineering,  would  probably  be 
a  sufficient  prize  to  him,  would  it  not,  in  ensuring 
his  employment  and  acting  as  a  sort  of  certificate 
in  after  life? — I  think  that  to  get  a  real  answer  to 
that  question,  you  should  ask  a  civil  engineer ; 
but  1  should  imagine  not.  There  are  the  cus- 
toms of  apprenticeship,  and  probably  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  which  could  not  be  imparted 
in  a  course  of  lectures.  Civil  engineering  would 
be  one  of  those  things,  like  medicine,  which  it 
would  be  ^fficult  to  teach,  from  our  not  having 
the  means  of  practical  instruction. 

2622.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  the  class  which 
you  evidently  wish  to  attract  to  the  University^ 
would  be  precisely  those  men  to  whom  the  stuay^ 
of  civil  engineering  would  perhaps  be  more  va- 
luable than  any  other  ? — I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  that  or  any  other  subject  taught  in 
Oxford,  but  I  should  have  expected  that  ineu 
who  were  desirous  of  making  civil  engineering 
their  pursuit,  would  naturally  have  gone  into  a 
civil  engineer's  office.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pro- 
vide for  them  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  they 
would  acquire  there,  because  we  can  only  teach 
them  by  lectures,  and  models,  and  so  on.  One 
thing  which  a  little  discourages  me  with  respect 
to  that  subject,  is  that  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  attempt  to  teach  civil  engineering  was  made 
at  the  University  of  Durham  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  engineering  establishments  of 
Newcastle,  and  that  it  did  not  succeed  there, 
although  the  locality  was  eminently  favourable 
to  the  experiment. 

2623.  To  go  to  the  other  extreme,  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages,  that  is  peculiarly  valuable 
as  our  territories  extend  in  the  East,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2624.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  establishing  a 
school  for  that  description  of  study  at  Oxford  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  that  it  would  be  quite  possible; 
particularly  as  a  considerable  supply  of  mea 
who  might  avail  themselves  of  such  a  school 
would  be  furnished  by  those  who  take  Indian 
appointments.  Ako,  I  think  that  another  branch 
of  Oriental  study  which  is  very  important,  is 
almost  lost  in  England,  namely,  the  study  of 
Hebrew ;  and  that  would  form  a  very  fit  material 
for  such  a  school.  I  think  that  you  only  want  to 
bring  together  accomplished  teachers,  and  the 
attractions  of  scholarships,  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
those  studies  in  the  University,  because  there 
are  quite  sufficient  inducements  external  to  the 
University,  to  induce  people  to  carry  them  on 
afterwards. 

2625.  You  would  have  considerable  difficulty, 
would  you  not,  in  getting  professors  in  such  latt^ 
guages  as  Persian,  or  evep  Hebrew  and  Hindoa* 

T  4  tanee. 


Rev, 
A  Jowett* 

i6  July 
1867. 
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Rev.         tanee,  would  you  not?— I  think  that  the  intro- 
Ji,  Jcweit.     duction  of  any  new  branch  of  study  would  be  a 

matter  of  very  considerable  cost  and  difficulty, 

16  July       ^^^  I  ^^  ^^*  know  that  the  nrovieion  of  teachers 
1867.         would  be  more  difficult  in  Oriental  studies  than 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

2626.  For  instance,  looking  to  our  extended 
trade  with  China,  would  you  nave  a  professor  of 
Chinese  at  Oxford  ? — I  should  wish  to  see  a  pro- 
fessor of  Chinese  somewhere  in  England ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  should  fix  him  at  Oxford  or 
not ;  but  there  should  be  a  professor  of  Chinese 
somewhere. 

2627.  When  we  are  speaking  of  a  scheme 
which  has  in  view  the  education  of  the  commer- 
cial classes,  are  not  these  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  commercial  classes  who  are 
engaged  in  trading  with  the  East? — I  think  that 
they  are. 

2628.  And  it  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not, 
if  you  wish  to  provide  adequate  instruction  for 
those  classes,  to  extend  in  this  direction  the 
etudies  to  which  I  am  now  alluding  ? — Yes. 

2629.  Supposing  the  professors  to  be  ap- 
pointed, how  would  you  propose  to  attract 
students  to  supply  classes  for  tnose  professors; 
in  what  shape  would  you  give  the  prizes? — I 
should  give  them  in  the  shape  of  scholarships  of 
40/.  or  50/.  a  year  for  a  knowledge  of  those  sub- 
jects. 

2630.  And  would  you  enable  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  in  India  to  hold  the  emolument  of 
his  scholarship  after  receiving  his  appointment 
out  there  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  not  contemplate 
that  it  should  continue  for  very  long ;  you  would 
not  have  the  means  for  doing  that;  you  must 
make  your  money  go  as  far  as  vou  can. 

2631.  You  could  not  possibly  expect  young 
men  coming  up  to  study  tnose  particiuar  subjects 
to  acquire  scholarships  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career,  could  you  ? — I  should  not  exclude 
ihem  if  they  could ;  but  I  should  make  them 
open  to  persons  at  any  period  of  their  academical 
career. 

2632.  It  is  not  very  probable,  I  presimie,  that 
many  would  present  themselves  capable  of  pass- 
ing anything  like  a  high  examination  in  those 
languages  at  the  age  of  18  ? — Not  unless  they  had 
had  the  particular  object  in  view  of  trying  for 
those  scholarships,  and  of  going  into  the  Indian 
service ;  I  thiuK  then  they  might. 

2633.  Would  you  dispense,  in  such  case,  with 
all  knowledge  01  classics  ? — I  think  not. 

2634.  You  attach  value,  do  you  not,  as  a 
ground  work,  to  a  certain  amount  of  classical 
education  ? — I  think  it  might  be  fairly  considered 
whether  you  would  not  substitute  some  Oriental 
language  for  Greek ;  but  I  should  require  Latin 
as  a  part  of  general  education  from  all  members 
of  the  University. 

2635.  One  evil  of  dispensing  with  classical 
education  is  that  you  abandon  necessarily  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mental  training,  do  you  not,  in 
doing  so? — Yes,  that  is  one  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered I  think,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  that 
a  similar  training  could  not  be  gained  by  learning 
any  other  language. 

2636.  The  knowledge  of  Persian  in  that 
respect  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  study  of  Greek,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

2637.  If  I  imderstood  you  rightly  yesterday 
you  expressed  a  strong  objection  to  the  mode  in 
which  professors  are  now  elected,  and  you  stated 
that  they  are  elected  by  Convocation  ? — Several 


of  them  are,  and  that  is  obviously  the  very  worst 
way  in  which  they  could  be  elected,  because 
Convocation  is  a  body  composed  of  about  4  200 
persons.  They  are  not  really  elected  by  Con- 
vocation, but  m  most  cases  by  a  small  section  of 
the  friends  of  the  candidate,  and  whoever  has 
most  friends  is  most  likely  to  get  the  professor- 
ship. 

2638.  And  there  is  usually  great  partiality 
shown  ?— Yes,  and  political  feeling  and  reli<nou8 
feeling,  both  have  influence  in  the  election. 

2639.  In  what  body,  or  in  what  hands  do  you 
wish  to  place  the  election  of  professors?* -That 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  think  I 
would  suggest  two  bodies  to  whom  it  might  fairly 
be  entrusted.  First,  a  select  body  of  persons, 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
professorship.  Something  may  be  said  even  agamst 
that,  because  some  degree  of  jealousy  or  nvalry 
may  arise  of  the  best  person ;  I  should  endeavour 
to  counteract  that  by  adding  to  the  Board  of 
Electors  persons  holding  high  official  positions. 

2640.  bo  you  mean  extraneous  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes,  outside  the  University.  I  mean,  for 
example,  that  I  would  have  professors  of  mathe- 
matics or  physics  elected  hj  a  board  taken  from 
the  professors  of  those  subjects  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  elsewhere,  and  to  this  Board  of 
Electors  I  would  add  official  persons,  such  as  the 
Presidents  of  the  Boyal  Society,  or  the  College 
of  Physicians,  or  the  British  Association.  That 
would  provide  against  rivalry,  and  ensure  a  know- 
ledge of  the  merits  of  the  candidates.  But  in 
certain  cases  another  method  might  be  adopted; 
I  should  not  object,  in  the  cases  of  coUeges 
where  the  fellows  have  been  elected  by  open 
competition,  to  leave  to  them  the  election 
to  any  professorships  founded  out  of  their 
revenues,  provided  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  elect  a  member  of  their  own  college.  Men 
who  have  been  elected  by  merit  are  very  willing 
to  elect  others  by  merit.  In  the  case  of  a  per- 
son of  their  own  college  becoming  a  candidate,  I 
think  that  they  must  transfer  the  election  to 
some  other  college. 

2641.  Are  you  favourable  to  appointing  pro- 
fessors solely  upon  the  ^ound  of  their  hterary 
acquirements  in  the  particular  branch  of  learning 
which  they  may  profess,  or  would  you  look  to 
other  qualifications;  for  instance,  moral  quali- 
fications ? — I  think  that  a  man  must,  of  course, 
be  a  respectable  man  before  you  appoint  him  to 
a  responsible  position. 

2642.  With  regard  to  the  more  delicate  ques- 
tion of  religious  belief,  would  you  attach  any 
limit  there  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer ;  I  think  that  I  should  not  be  disposed  to 
appoint  a  person  who  gave  expression  to  his 
opinions  in  a  way  that  was  very  offensive  to  the 
mass  of  the  community ;  but  further  than  that,  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  go  in  limiting  the 
appointment  to  protessorships  by  religious  opinion. 
I  may  say  that  we  are  getting  on  rather  delicate 
and  difficult  ground,  and  I  would  rather  answer 
the  question  in  this  way,  that  if  you  appoint  a 
good  body  of  electors,  you  would  not  have  any- 
body appointed  with  whom  that  kind  of  difficulty 
would  occur ;  I  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  leave  the  election  in  their  hands. 

2643.  In  giving  your  lectures,  do  you  allow 
the  students  to  interrupt  you  for  a  moment  to  ask 
for  explicit  information  upon  any  point  ?— They 
do  not  commonly  do  that ;  they  commonly  speii 
to  me  at  the  end  of  the  lecture. 

26  i4.  Do 
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2644.  Do  you  give  them  perfectly  free  accesss 
to  go  into  points^  or  even  to  discuss  points  with 
you  ?— Yes. 

2645.  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart']  At  present  is 
the  University  of  Oxford  resorted  to  by  any 
young  gentlemen  preparing  for  the  competitive 
examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ? — Yes, 
by  a  good  many,  but  the  limitation  of  age  makes 
them  fewer  than  they  were  a  year  ago ;  the  age 
up  to  which  candidates  were  admitted  was  for- 
merly 22;  it  is  now  21,  and  that  makes  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  number  of  men  who 
are  taken  from  Oxford  and  CambridgCi  but  there 
are  still  a  good  many  of  them  who  come  to  us. 

2646.  It  the  plan  suggested  in  this  Bill  were 
carried  out,  do  you  think  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge would  be  still  more  resorted  to  by  young 
gentlemen  preparing  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service? 
— I  think  so. 

2647.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  ? — I  do  think  it  would  be 
a  very  great  advantage. 

2648.  That  would  very  much  carry  out  the 
proposition  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  that  all 
young  gentlemen  should  go  to  one  of  the  Univer* 
sities  oefore  actually  takmg  appointments  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage. 

2649.  Mr.  LiddelV]  Have  you  been  able  at 

f)re8ent  to  watch  the  career  of  younc  men  trained 
or  this  particular  service  at  Oxford,  and  at 
Haileybury,  so  as  to  form  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  instruction? — I  can 
only  partially  answer  that  question ;  I  have  ob- 
served the  career  of  several  of  them  who  have 
been  at  Oxford,  and  it  has  been  very  good  I 
think ;  but  I  have  had  no  experience  of  the 
former  Haileybury  students. 

2650.  Mr.  Pollard-  Urquhart']  You  were 
speaking  just  now  about  extending  the  amount  of 
classical  education  that  is  given  at  Oxford  to 
those  who  were  not  ambitious  of  taking  classic 
honours ;  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  a  man  who 
wishes  to  know  anything  well  must  have  the 
courage  to  remain  ignorant  of  a  great  many  other 
things  ? — Quite  so. 

2651.  And  if  a  person  wishes  to  know  well  the 
best  classical  authors,  both  as  to  the  language, 
and  as  to  the  matters  contained  in  them,  ao  you 
not  think  that  he  must  remain  ignorant  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  other  authors  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  quite  true,  but  yet  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  an  advantage  in  some  variety ;  it  gives 
freshness  to  the  mind.     It  is  quite  true  that  a 

ferson  cannot  read  even  all  the  best  Greek  and 
iatin  authors ; — it  is  impossible  for  students  of 
average  capacity  to  do  so,  and  therefore  we  limit 
them  to  a  few ; — and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  that;  but  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  about  the 
freshness  that  a  new  subject  imparts,  both  to 
the  teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  desirableness  that 
men  who  have  different  tastes  should  be  able 
to  pursue  them  in  classics,  as  in  other  things. 

2652.  Substantially  an  Oxford  man's  degree 
takes  four  years;  do  not  you  think  that  there 
might  be  some  danger  of  his  reading  becoming 
too  dissipated,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  if  there 
were  too  many  authors  required  to  be  taken  in  ? 
— I  think  that  the  danger  is  rather  the  other  way 
at  present. 

2653.  Mr.  Grant  Duff."]  You  think  it  right, 
do  you  not,  that  every  language  should  be  re- 
presented by  a  teacher  or  professor  in  Oxford, 

0.130. 


that  is  represented  by   a  teacher  or    professor         Rev. 
in  the  great  educational  institutions  of  Western     B.  Jovoett. 

Europe? — I   do  not    know  quite  what    to    say        

about  that  as  a  practical  matter ;  I  agree  witn        6  July 
it  in  the  spirit,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether         1867. 
we  could  afford  the  money,   or   whether  there 
would  be  any  use  in  making  professorships  of 
every  language,  whether  there  were  any  students 
to  attend  the  lectures  or  not. 

2654.  Would  you  not  be  of  opinion,  considering 
the  enormous  wealth  of  Oxford,  that  she  was  not 
doing  her  duty  unless  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  that  is  taught  in  any  great  Univer- 
sity of  Europe,  except  special  matters  of  profes- 
sional teaching,  were  represented  in  Oxford  ? — 
I  should  like  to  have  many  more  professorships 
and  many  more  branches  of  knowledge  repre- 
sented than  there  are  at  present ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  call  a  body  of  men  into  existence,  unless 
I  could  find  occupation  for  them.  If  I  could  find 
students,  I  should  be  very  willing  to  have  every 
branch  of  knowledge  represented  at  Oxford.  I 
I  see  some  evils  in  persons  at  present  being  pro- 
feessors  there,  who  nave  nothing  to  do. 

2655.  With  regard  to  the  Sclavonic  languages, 
would  you  not  say  that  any  language  or  group 
of  languages,  spoken  by  many  millions  of  men, 
and  containing,  two  or  three  of  them,  a  not  in- 
considerable literature,  should  be  represented  by 
some  teacher  or  professor  in  Oxford,  especially  if 
the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  this 
country  with  the  persons  speaking  those  languages 
were  daily  increasing  ? — Yes,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  so. 

2656.  Mr.  Goschen.']  Do  you,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  that  as  far  as  possible  all  those  who  go  to 
the  University  should  have  the  same  training,  or 
do  you  want  to  have  a  special  training  for  the 
special  professions  that  undergraduates  are  likely 
subsequently  to  enter? — I  think  that  the  Uni- 
versity is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  place  of  general 
education ;  but  I  should  wish  this  to  shade  off  in 
some  degree  into  professional  education ;  I  think 
that  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  professions 
might  very  advantageously  close  the  University 
course  ;  but  I  think  mat  in  that  respect  our  system 
which  makes  a  general  education  the  main  staple 
of  the  University,  is  better  than  that  which 
sub-divides  University  education  in  professional 
studies. 

2657.  Do  not  you  think  that  one  great  advan- 
tage of  University  education  is,  the  general  basis 
that  it  gives  both  for  clergymen  and  Lawyers,  and 
whatever  other  professions  the  young  men  may 
afterwards  enter? — Certainly. 

2658.  And  that  general  education  being  a 
feature  which  is  rather  wanting  in  the  continental 
system  ? — I  think  so. 

2659.  It  would  be  more  or  less  a  question  of 
expense,  would  it  not,  whether  those  who  were 
gomg  into  professions  could  afford  to  extend  the 
general  education  so  far  into  a  man's  life? — It 
would. 

2660.  And  that  brings  this  question  very  much 
into  connection  with  the  question  of  the  Chairman's 
Bill,  does  it  not,  namely,  as  affecting  the  expense 
of  those  who  are  likely  to  come  up  to  Oxford  ? — 
Certainly. 

2661.  In  considering  the  Chairman's  Bill,  it 
would  be  necessary,  would  it  not,  to  consider  the 
kind  of  education  that  would  suit  the  under- 
graduates who  would  come  up  under  that  system  ? 
— Yes ;  the  worst  way,  I  think,  of  bringing  more 
students   to  the  University  is  maintaining  the 
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ReT.         present  rate  of  expense,  and  shortening  the  time, 
B.Jim€iL    and  the  tendency  of  the  Chairman's  Bill  would 
— —        be  to  lower  the  rate  of  expense,  and  to  retain  the 
16  July      time  as  at  present. 

1867.  2662.  The  Chamman's  Bill,  if  it  should  bring 

persons  of  smaller  means  to  the  UniTersity,  would 
naturally  entail  the  consideration  of  what  kind  of 
education  compatible  with  University  education 
ought  to  be  given  them  ? — Yes. 

2663.  It  entails  the  question  whether  the 
University  can  be  made  more  available  for  the 
classes  which  at  present  do  not  visit  the  Univer- 
sity as  much  as  one  could  desire?— It  does. 

2664.  And,  therefore,  the  question  as  to  the 
expenses  in  college,  you  would  sav,  would 
naturally  be  ad  rem  to  the  Bill  of  the  Chairman  ? 
-—Quite  so ;  closely  connected  with  it. 

2665.  In  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  probable  effect  that  the  Chairman's  Bill 
would  have  unless  we  were  to  consider  the  means 
by  which  the  professorial  system  could  be  ex- 
tended?— Quite  so;  unless  you  consider  generally 
bow  the  proposal  is  affectea  by  the  redistribution 
of  the  endowments. 

'  2666.  And  so  the  quesdon  of  the  endowments 
of  the  colleges  is  also  a  necessary  consideration 
in  order  to  see  what  funds  may  be  available  for 
the  establishing  of  professorships  or  other  means 
for  assisting  the  education  of  tliose  who  came  to 
the  University?— Yes;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Chairman's  BUI  could  be  properly  taken  into 
consideration  without  taking  those  things  into 
conrideration  as  well ;  if  you  leave  the  University 
exactly  as  it  is  at  present,  you  would  place  any 
proposal  of  that  sort  at  a  very  great  disadvantage. 

2667.  The  general  desire  being  to  make  uie 
Universities  more  national,  and  to  bring  in  a 
greater  number  to  the  University,  it  is  natural, 
IB  it  not,  tiiat  we  should  also  consider  how  far 
the  education  given  at  the  Universities  can  be 
adapted  to  the  change  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2668.  CAotrwan.]  Bo  not  you  think  that  in 
former  times  the  young  men  used  to  come  to 
college  at  a  much  eariier  age  than  they  do  now  ; 
ftay,  for  instance,  200  years  back  ? — I  never  par- 
ticularly examined  into  that  subject,  and  I  do 
not  feel  certain  that  that  was  so ;  I  think,  as  I 
was  saying  before,  that  they  were  only  extraor- 
dinary cases;  probably  the  age  was  somewhat 
earlier,  but  not  so  much  as  we  suppose ;  within 
my  own  recollection,  I  can  see  no  material  dif- 
ference in  the  age  ;  I  think  that  the  average 
age  is  about  18^. 

2669.  Do  not  you  think,  that  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  boy« 
at  public  schools  might  be  taught  in  the  course 
of  a  fewer  number  of  years  than  they  are  now 
what  it  is  expedient  for  thera  to  know  before  they 
come  to  the  University  ? — I  think  that  they  might 
be  taught  more  and  better. 

2670.  A  boy  is  perhaps  seven  years  at  a  public 
echool;  might  he  not  learn  in  that  time,  or  a 
shorter  time,  a  great  deal  more  than  he  does  now, 
and  be  more  fit  for  the  University? — ^Yes,  I 
think  many  improvements  might  be  made  in  the 
the  public  schools. 

2671.  You  stated  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
sub-professors  under  the  professors ;  but  do  you 
not  think  that  their  appointment  might  have  this 
advantage,  that  they  might  become  successors  to 
the  professors? — No,  I  think  that  that  would  be 
a  disadvantage,  because  vested  interests  very 
easily  spring  up ;  it  might  be  taken  as  giving  a 
man  a  claim,  imd  it  might  be  thought  a  hardship 


if  he  were  not  appointed,  although,  perhaps,  fce 
might  be  too  old^  or  not  at  ail  a  fit  man  to  be 
appointed.  I  should  leave  the  professw  to  get 
assistants  for  himself,  if  he  wanted  them. 

2772.  In  earlier  times  did  not  the  students  ap- 
pear very  much  to  have  chosen  their  own  pro- 
fessors?— Before  the  Reformation  that  appearB 
to  have  been  the  case.  The  colleges,  which  have 
oome  to  be  everything  in  the  University  now, 
were  a  sort  of  accident  of  it  at  that  time ;  they 
have  appeared  one  by  one  from  about  the  year 
1260  onwards ;  but  before  that  time  there  was  a 
large  University  without  any  colleges,  and  the 
students  were  simply  taught  by  masters  of  arte^ 
who  were  chosen  by  themselves* 

2673.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  in  the  ob- 
servations which  you  have  made,  that  you  w)uld 
proeeed  on  two  principles :  one  to  induce  a  free 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  young  men^  of  the  best 
teachers,  and  the  other  to  encourage  students  to 
pursue  that  study  for  which  they  have  the  greatest 
aptitude? — Those  are  the  principles  which  I 
should  recommend. 

2674.  You  have  been  asked  some  questicHig 
with  regard  to  youn^  men  going  to  India,  and 
other  foreign  countries ;  our  own  country  being 
a  country  of  emigrants  to  a  great  ext^it,  do  not 
you  think  that  studies  connected  with  enaigration, 
or  which  may  be  useful  to  an  emigrant,  might  be 
more  taught  at  Oxford  to  young  men ;  for  in- 
stance, botany  and  practical  geology  ;  do  not  you 
think  that  those  subjects  might  be  tiseful  to  those 
who  are  about  to  emigrate,  as  a  certain  number  must 
eoDtinue  to  emigrate,  from  this  country  ? — There 
is  no  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  not  useful,  and 
that  might  not  be  advantageously  taught;  but 
vou  have  to  consider  what  is  practicable,  and 
how  much  you  can  combine  with  advantage,  and 
whether  you  can  either  find  teachers,  or  the 
means  of  supplying  them  with  students ;  I  should 
not  wish  to  sav  a  word  against  botany ;  we  have 
a  mofessor  of  Ibotany  already  at  Oxford ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  unite  all  the  possiUe  claims  of  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge  that  might  be 
urged ;  however,  I  quite  agree  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  question. 

2675.  Mr.  EgertonJ]  With  regard  to  the  wider 
course  of  education  which  has  been  introduced 
in  Oxford  since  the  year  1854,  do  you  consider 
that  since  the  introduction  of  this  wider  course 
into  the  schools,  there  have  been  a  larger  number 
of  men  who  have  distineuished  themselves  either 
at  the  Bar  or  in  Orders,  and  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  remarkable  by  their  depth  of 
knowledge  in  any  one  subject,  than  in  the  pre- 
vious 15  years? — I  should  a^  how  one  could 
fairly  institute  a  comparison  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  put  the  question  in  a  different  fonn> 
namely,  whether  I  think  the  class  of  men  who 
during  the  last  15  years  have  been  raised  up  are 
as  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  as  those  in  the 
previous  15  years?  I  should  say  that  they  are 
much  more  so.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  examinations  ;  for  I  think 
that  we  have  drawn  much  more  ability  to  Oxford 
during  the  last  15  years,  very  mainly  through 
the  opening  of  the  scholarships  and  fellowshipsj 
and  tne  education  has  improved ;  but  the  supe- 
riority is  also  in  part  attributable  to  the  change 
in  he  Examination  Statute.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  state  what  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
question,  but  what  perhaps  is  a  more  important 
matter  with  regard  to  the  Examination  Statute. 
I  think  that  tl^  number  of  candidates  who  read 
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for  honours,  ia  more  than  double  the  number  of 
20  years  ago ;  this  k  a  very  great  gain^  whioh  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  wider  range  of  subjeets, 
as  well  at  an  improvement  in  the  ekss  of  stu- 
dents. 

2676.  Has  it  not  struck  you  that  modem  law 
and  history  induce  many  men,  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  read  at  all,  to  go  up  for  honours  ? 
— The  introduetien  ^  them  has  certainly  been  a 
very  great  advantage.  The  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing Imowledge  now  at  Oxford,  are  &r  greater 
than  they  were  20  years  ago ;  the  improvement 
arises  from  the  inducements  offered  by  the  schook 
and  the  teachers  tha4)  have  sprung  up,  ssod  also 
from  the  new  museum,  aad  tJie  opportunities  of 
learning  physical  science,  that  now  exist  at 
Oxford. 

2677.  Has  the  stiraly  of  any  particular  period 
of  modem  history  been  carried  out  at  Oxford  by 
anyone  since  that  time ;  has  any  book  been  writ- 
ten, or  has  any  special  study  been  madie,  during 
that  time  at  Oxford,  by  any  of  those  who  have 
passed  in  those  schools  ^*^X  think  it  is  rather  too 
soon  to  ask  that  question ;  but  I  believe  that 
if  the  question  were  asked  10  years  hence,  you 
would  find  that  there  were  many  persons  who 
had  written  books,  and  made  historic  studies. 

267&.  Do  you  know  any  men  w1m>  have  devoted  ' 
themselves  to  that  special  subject,  coUeeting  mi^ 
terials  with  the  view  of  writing  hereafter? — 
There  are  two  or  three  persons,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Bryce,  of  Oriel,  who  has  already  written  an  ex- 
cellent Essay  on  the  Holy  Boman  Empire ;  and 
Mr.  Newman,  who  is  a  most  eminent  teacher 
of  those  subjects,  whom  the  Committee  had  be- 
fore them  the  other  day. 

2679.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  pri- 
vate tuition  as  distinguished  from  lectures  by 
professors  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing that  a  private  tutor  can  do  for  a  man  which 
a  professor  can  hardly  do ;  there  is  a  more  in- 
timate relation  between  them ;  thev  are  more 
friends,  and  there  is  more  individual  attention ; 
I  have  heard  persons  say  that  a  private  tutor  was 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  confessor  to  a  man  ; 
he  finds  out  his  faults  and  tells  him  of  them. 

2680.  How  do  you  projpose  under  the  new 
system  of  men  residing  in  lodgings,  that  that 
want  should  be  eflSciently  supplied? — As  it  would* 
be  with  any  other  men. 

2681.  lou  mean  that  vou  would  encourage 
them  to  have  private  tutors  r — K  they  can  afford  it. 

2682.  As  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  but  it 
would  of  course  be  a  source  of  expense  ? — ^Yes. 

2683.  Mr.  Goschen,']  When  you  speak  of  pri- 
vate tutors,  do  you  mean  college  tutors  or  wnai 
are  properly  called  coaches  ? — The  latter. 

2684.  Mr.  JEffertan.']  Do  you  wish  to  do  away 
vdth  the  system  of  tutors  in  the  colleges? — Not 
entirely  to  do  away  with  it,  but  to  mminish  it 
very  much. 

2685.  Mr.  LiddeUJ]  I  suppose  that  private 
tuition  in  such  difbcult  studies  as  Oriental 
languages,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
lately,  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
on  the  students,  would  it  not? — ^Probably  the 
professor,  if  there  were  one,  would  have  so 
few  pupils^  that  he  would  deal  with  them  very 
much  as  private  pupils.  Something  in  the  nature 
of  private  tuition,  whether  given  by  professors  or 
private  tutors,  is,  I  think,  very  necessary  in  begin- 
ning to  learn  a  new  language. 

2686.  With  the  very  liberal  view  which  you 
take  of  the  extension  of  University  education, 
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supposing  this  ex-coUegiate  system  to  be  estab- 
lisned,  should  you  view  with  any  alarm  or  appre*- 
hension  the  entranoe  of  natives  of  India  to  the 
advantages  of  the  English  University  educalicm  ? 
•^K o,  not  at  all. 

V  2687.  Do  you  not  think  that  osx  the  other  hand 
v&^y  great  advantages  might  result  from  it  ? — 
Ires,^  1  think  diat  consideraole  advantages  might 
result* 

2f6o^  And  that  nothing  might  tend  more  to 
im^n\  the  minds  of  the  nigh^  class  of  Her 
Maj^iat^'^Indian  subjects,  than  to  have  had  Uni^ 
versi^  "inuBing  in  England? — Yes,  I  think  it 
mi^t  be  a  great  advantage  to  them  and  to  us. 

1689.  And  do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  a 
very  probable  result  of  the  establishment  of  this 
^stem,  of  lodging  out  of  college  and  at  the  same 
tune  attending  University  lectures,  that  such  men 
would  eome  ? — It  would  be  a  possible  result  of  it, 
it  might  happen,  I  think ;  at  any  rate  it  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  it  more  easily  than  the 
present'System  does.^ 

2690.  Would  it  not  materially  simplify  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  great  difficulty  now  which 
is  obtaining  the  class  of  professors  that  we  are 
seeking  for? — Yes,  it  would. 

2691.  We  know  that  they  are  very  clever,  and 
do  not  you  think  it  is  very  probable  that  those 
rnevk  would  very  often  attain  high  University 
honours  ? — I  think  so  decidedly. 

2692.  Mr.  PoUard-Urguhart']  Referring  to  a 
question  of  the  Chairman's  about  the  state  of  the 
preparation  in  wliich  young  gentlemen  come  up 
m>m  the  public  schools,  do  not  you  think  that,  as 
matters  at  present  are,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  observation  of  Lord  Lytton,  that  a 
young  lady  knows  more  of  French  and  Italian 
after  two  years'  instruction  at  home  than  her 
brother  does  of  Latin  and  Greek  after  seven 
years'  schooling  ?— Yes,  that  is  very  true :  but  I 
think  that  the  reason  for  that  should  also  be 
added  that  Latin  and  Oreek  are  very  much 
more  difficult  to  learn  than  French  and  Italian. 

2693.  But,  nevertheless,  do  you  not  think 
that  young  men  might  know  much  more  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  period  that  they  spend  at 
school  than  they  do  actually  know  when  they 
come  up  to  college  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  mi^ht 
be  great  impruvement  made ;  but  I  also  thmk 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  overworking  boys  at 
school.  I  should  \o^  to  the  improvement  arising 
from  better  methods  of  teaching  and  better  teach- 
ers rather  than  from  longer  hours  of  work. 

2694.  Is  not  it  commonly  said  that  at  Marl- 
borough College  a  person  knows  as  much  Latin 
and  Greek  at  16  or  17  as  they  do  in  other  public 
schools  at  18  ? — Possibly  that  may  be  the  case. 

2695.  If  the  Public  School  Commission  were 
to  lead  to  such  improvements  in  the  public 
schools  that  men  might  come  up  as  well  pre- 
pared when  they  were  about  17  as  they  do 
now  at  18  i,  would  you  not  think  that  that  would 
be  a  great  improvement  to  the  University  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  could  accomplish  that,  they  would 
do  a  very  great  work. 

2696.  Referring  to  what  you  stated  just  now 
about  private  tuition,  do  not  you  think  that  the 
system  of  private  tuition,  or  coaches,  may  be 
carried  too  far? — Certainly. 

2697.  Do  you  not  think  that  jroung  gentle- 
men rely  too  much  upon  their  private  tutors  in 
the  examinations,  and  that  that  leads  to  a  sort  of 
system  of  cramming  which  destroys  originality 
of  research  ? — Certainly,  that  is  my  opinion. 

U2  2698.  Should 
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2698.  Should  you  think  it  desirable,  and  if 
desirable,  would  you  think  it  possible,  to  keep 
the  private  tuition  under  some  sort  of  control  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  you  could  keep  it  under  any 
sort  of  control  that  could  prevent  cramming;  that 
must  be  done  indirectly  oy  the  character  of  the 


University  examinations ;  but  I  should  be  quite 
ready  to  say  that  the  best  private  tutor  was  the 
one  that  crammed  the  least. 

2699.  Mr.  GoschenJ]  And  the  most  successful 
also?— Yes,  I  think  so. 


The  Beverend  Thomas  Fowleb,  Ma.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


Rev.  2700.   Chairman.']    Do  you  wish  to  offer  an 

T.  Fwvler^    explanation  of  some  part  of  your  evidence  of  yes- 

M.A.         terday  ? — Ye?,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  offer  an 

explanation  of  a  portion  of  the  evidence  which  I 

gave  yesterday ;  I  spoke  of  the  desirability  cf 
providing  fellowships  of  different  amounts  for 
persons  engaged  in  University  or  college  tuition, 
and  named  300  Z..  400/.,  and  500/.  per  annum, 
as  rough  estimates  of  the  stipends  to  be  assigned 
to  college  instructors.  University  instructors,  and 
professors  respectively.  I  meant  these  stipends 
to  be  the  permanent  endowment,  and  I  ought  to 
have  made  it  clear  that  I  intended  them  to  be 
supplemented  by  fees  ;  I  think  that  the  fees 
ought  to  be  fixed  at  such  an  amount  that  they 
would,  on  the  average,  yield  an  annual  income 
about  equal  to  the  permanent  endowment  Should 
the  professsor  at  the  Jiead  of  a  faculty  be  precluded* 
from  taking  fees  (which,  on  reflection,  I  am  in- 


clined to  think  the  more  desirable  arrangement)  his 
endowment  ought  to  amount,  at  the  least,  to  1 ,000/. 
a  year.  Unless  the  University  possesses  some  poa- 
tions  of  this  value,  I  believe  it  vdll  be  unable  to 
retain  its  most  learned  and  most  distinguished 
teachers.  The  amount  fixed  for  the  fees  and  sti- 
pends should  be  subject  to  revision  at  certain 
periods,  so  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  any  general 
rise  in  prices,  or  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money. 
I  wish  also  to  add,  that  I  entirely  concur  with 
Professor  Jowett  in  thinking  that  the  heads  should 
be  required  to  take  part,  either  in  University  or 
in  college  instruction  ;  or,  at  least,  that  their  in- 
come should  paiily  depend  on  their  doing  sa  The 
professors,  sub-professors,  and  college  instructors, 
should  be  allowed,  after  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service,  to  retire ;  the  former  on  some  propcnrtion, 
say  one-half  or  two-thirds,  the  latter  on  the  whole 
of  their  permanent  endowment. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Acland. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beacb. 

Yiscount  Cranbome. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ewart 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Mr.  Goschen. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Rev.  Edward  Hawkins,  d.d.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


2101.  ^fFilham  Heathcote.']  You  have  been 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  a  great  many  years, 
have  you  not? — Very  nearly  40  years. 

2702.  And  were  for  many  years  Ireland  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  ? — Yes,  about  14  years. 

2703.  And  you  are  at  present  Chairman  of  the 
University  Extension  Committee  ?—I  was;  that 
Committee  is  at  an  end  now,  I  think. 

2704.  That  Committee  was  divided,  was  it  not, 
into  six  sub-committees? — Yes. 

2705.  And  this  is  a  subject  in  which  you  have 
felt  very  much  interested? — ^Yes,  I  have  been 
interested  in  it  lately ;  and  30  years  ago  also, 
there  was  an  inquiry  then,  I  remember,  on  the 
same  subject. 

2706.  One  of  the  schemes  recommended  by 
the  sub^sommittees  of  the  Extension  Committee 
was  embodied,  was  it  not,  in  the  Bill  which  is 
now  referred  to  this  Committee,  or  nearly  so  ? — 
Nearly  so;  but  I  should  say,  with  a  considerable 
difference. 

2707.  But  the  principle  of  it  is  the  same,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  students  livinff  in  the  town 
belonging  to  the  University,  but  detached  from 
any  college? — Yes;  but  that  report  was  not 
confined  exactly  to  that  subject ;  it  was  for  per- 
sons either  attached  or  unattached. 

2708.  Have  you  considered  the  comparative 
advantages  of  students  being  attached  or  un- 
attachea  to  colleges,  but  living  in  town,  and  ha^te 
you  any  remarl»  to  make  upon  this  Bill  as  it 
stands  ? — As  it  stands  I  should  not  like  it,  be- 
caose  it  would  be  compulsory.  That  report  only 
supposed  an  agency  (m  the  part  of  the  Umver- 
sity,  which  mi^ht  be  put  an  end  to  if  it  was  not 
thought  good ;  m  short  it  was  to  be  an  experi- 
ment, whereas  I  presume  the  Act  of  Parliament 
would  not  make  it  an  experiment,  but  a  per- 
manent law. 

2709.  Chairman.']  The  intention  of  the  Bill 
was  to  ^ve  liberty  to  persons  and  to  remove  the 
restriction  ? — Yes ;  but  it  would,  I  presume,  give 
a  right  to  any  person  under  those  circumstances. 

2710.  Sir  Wiltiam  Heathcote.]  I  understand 
you  to  mean  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity recommended  the  experiment  to  be  made 
with  certain  precautions  ? — rrecisely. 
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2711.  And  you  think  that  this  Bill  would 
make  it  permanently  compulsory  without  the 
precautions  recommended? — Exactiy  so. 

2712.  Have  you  considered  what  precautions 
would  be  necessary  ? — In  some  measure  the  pre- 
cautions on  the  part  of  the  University  are  sug- 
gested at  the  close  of  that  report,  and  they  were 
m  some  measure,  I  may  say,  adopted  in  a  Statute 
whidi  is  now  before  the  University,  which  is 
published  though  not  promulgated  {delivering  in 
the  same). 

2713.  Have  you  considered  at  all  how,  if  this 
scheme  were  adopted,  the  University  could  make 
any  selection  of  getting  persons  to  come  under 
its  provisions  ? — That  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
difficult,  except  on  the  ground  of  poverty.  You 
might  take  account,  I  think,  of  the  insufficient 
means  of  tiiose  persons,  and  I  suppose  tiiey  might 
be  most  advantageously  brought  under  t£at 
system.  Accordingly  the  University  Statute,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  goes  upon  that  ground 
entirely. 

2714.  How  can  the  means  of  a  person  be  easily 
tested? — That  can  only  be  by  mquiry  of  the 
young  men  and  of  their  parents,  either  by  the 
college,  as  it  now  would  be,  or  by  a  delegacy  if  it 
was  a  University  matter. 

2715.  Should  you  expect  any  danger  to  the 
discipline  of  tiie  University  from  having  men  of 
ample  means  coining  in  under  this  Bill? — I 
should  fear  considerable  danger.  If  the  persons 
admitted  were  of  the  ordinary  stamp  oi  those 
tiiat  we  have  now,  I  tiiink  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  have  them  in  that  position  with  reference  to 
discipline ;  but  if  they  were  really  poor  men  and 
wormng  men,  X  do  not  apprehend  that  there 
would  be  mudi  dang<er. 

2716.  Do  you  thmk  that  unattached  students 
of  this  character  could  be  conducted  through 
their  education  by  the  professors  alone? — I 
should  not  think  professorial  education  by  itself 
sufficient  or  good ;  I  think  most  persons,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  young  men  (I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  men  of  mature  age,  who  might  come  of 
course  upon  any  system),  want  catechetical  in- 
struction, which  would  be  what  the  tutors  give 
rather  than  what   the  professors  alone  would 

u  3  give ; 
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ReT.        give  ;  I  do  not  want  to  have  no  professors,  but  I 
JE.  Hatokintf  wish  to  combine   professorial  with  catechetical 

D.D.         and  tutorial  instruction  for  good  education   to 

r^        young  men. 
18  JoJj  2717.  Would  any  mode  suggest  itself  to  you 

'^^7*  for  young  men  under  those  circumstances  to  get 
tuition  except  by  private  tutors  ? — I  do  not  see 
any  direct  mode,  unless  the  University  consti- 
tuted tutors  for  them ;  and  I  should  not  think 
that  private  tutors  would  be  desirable  for  thorn. 

2718.  Do  the  college  tutors  perform  any  other 
function  than  that  of  teaching?  —  Yes;  their 
first  business  is  to  attend  to  the  young  men's 
morals  and  Aeir  habits,  and  also  to  guide  their 
education  as  well  as  merely  to  teach  tnem ;  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  advise  them  to  what  pro- 
fessors, for  instance,  they  should  go  in  combma- 
tion  with  their  own  instruction. 

2719.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  University 
is  at  present  disposed  to  make  experiments  in 
this  direction  ? — To  a  certain  extent  this  Statute, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  is  an  experiment  in 
that  direction.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to 
persons  of  insufficient  means,  and  it  supposes 
them  certainly  to  be  connected  with  a  college,  but 
connected  in  a  way  which  could  be  only  advan- 
tageous without  any  corresponding  disadvantage, 
because  they  would  have  the  superintendence  of 
the  college,  and  they  would  have  tuition  irom 
the  college,  only  without  payment.  So  iti&  pro- 
posed. 

2720.  But  is  the  subject  still  under  considerar 
tion  with  a  view  to  carrying  it  still  further,  and 
ha've  there  been  notices  to  that  effect  ? — There 
has  been  notice  to  that  effect,  and  the  subject  has 
been  under  discussion  also  prior  to  that  notice. 

2721.  Who  gave  the  notice?— The  Dean  of 
Christchurch. 

2722.  Chairman.']  That  matter  oomes  on  for 
consideration  in  October,  does  it  not  ?^— Yea,  that 
will  be  so,  as  weU  as  the  other  Statntea  in  Oeto* 
ber. 

2723.  Sir  WilKam  Heathoote.]  Axe  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  that  it  is  published  in  some 
local  pi^r? — No;  the  Statute  is  sent  to  every 
college,  every  professor,  and  every  head  of  a 
college ;  that  is  the  usual  manner  of  publishiiig ; 
it  is  not  promulgated  in  the  formal  sense,  hot 
it  is  made  known  in  the  usual  manner  as  if  it 
was  promulgated.  Only  then  it  would  have  oome 
before  the  congregation,  but  this  has  not 

2724.  Was  tfa^ne  another  Statute  proposed  and 
published  in  like  manner,  with  a  view  to  reduoing 
the  residence? — Yes;  Aat  I  also  hold  in  my 
hand;  it  was  publidied  preoisely  in  the  same 
manner^ — {the  Witness  deHvered  in  the  samey 

2725.  That,  I  believe,  was  to  lessen  the  time 
of  residence  ?—  Yes ;  the  propoeed  Statute  did 
not  suppose  persons  to  be  unattached  to  a 
college,  but  tnat  the  college  mi^t  di^ense 
with  rendence  for  a^  year,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  residence  is  dispeneed 
with  in  the  case  of  peers  and  the  sons  of  peers, 
except  that  it  was  to  be  the  first  year,  and 
that  they  should  not  begin  to  count  residence 
afterwards  until  they  had  passed  tiie  respcmsionB^ 
the  first  examination.;  so  that  they  would  have 
only  two  years'  residence,  but  they  might  take 
^eir  degree  at  the  end  of  thi«e  yean,  aa  at 
jMresent^  one  year's  residence  being  dispensed 
with. 

2726.  Then  the  resnonnons  would  in  that  case 
operi^  as  a  matriculation  examination  merelf  ? 
•—  Yes;   suppottng    a.  person    attaohed    to   a 


college,  he  would  be  examined  as  he  is  now 
and  then  he  would  go  back  to  the  country,  to 
his  home,  or  to  his  school,  or  to  a  college,  as  it 
might  happen,  but  he  must  come  back  with  that 
knowledge. 

2727.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  diminntioii 
of  residence  is  in  itself  no  evil? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  three  years'  residence  i&  too  mnch  - 
any  scheme  of  University  extension  must  difr! 
penae^taa  certain  extent,  with  some  advantages; 
out  we  want  to  extend  the  Univerrity,  and  the 
question  is,  how  we  must  do  it.  We  want  to 
increase  the  accommodation  and  to  diminish  the 
expense ;  and  the  measure  proposed  in  this 
Statute  goes  to  those  two  points.  I  might  add 
that  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  seeking 
for  honours  would  stay  even  longer  than  the  two 
years,  but  they  would  not  be  obfiged  to  do  so. 

2728.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Committee ;  you  remarked,  did  you 
not,  in  the  beginning  of  your  examination,  that 
there  was  a  want  of  power  in  the  University  to 
impose  conditions  and  regulations  ? — ^Yes ;  I  do 
do  not  see  that  this  Bill  would  allow  them  even 
to  do  that;  at  least  it  would  not  allow  the 
University  to  make  such  regulations  as  would 
practically  prevent  an  improper  person  coming; 
there  must  be  some  restrietion,  manifestly. 

272^.  You  mean  in  the  case  of  unattached 
students  ? — ^Yes ;  in  the  ease  of  unattoohed  sto* 
dents  i£  this  Bill  should  pass. 

2730.  You' would  desire  to  see  the  University 
invested  with  the  full  power  of  regulation?— 
Yea ;  and  I  should  caiher  the  Univerdty  acted 
for  itself,  and  tiiat  it  were  left  to  the  Univen^ 
to  make  the  experiment. 

2731.  Chatrmatu]  There  is  nothing  in  tins 
Bill  inconsistent,  is  thene,  witii  the  idea,  of  the 
University  making  its  own  reoulatiaBS?-^!  8\qK 
poae  that  the  University  wouM  be  under  a  cei^ 
taan  degree  of  restrainty  in  imposing  any  chedc 

2732.  The  intention  in  framing  this  Bill  was 
to  le&ve  it  to  the  Univemity  to  make  reoulaitions? 
*— Yes ;.  but  we  must  not  make  regiuadons  so 
stringent  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  we  Bill,  and 
we  must  be  under  restraint  in  tliat  matter. 

2733.  Sir  WHUmm  OeetiiutoUJ]  Have  you  any 
other  remarks  that  you  wish  to  make  upon  tb^ 
Bill  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  admitting  out- 
ooUege  students  in  general ;  would  you  see  any 
difficulty  or  danger  in  discipline,  <Hr  otherwise  ? 
— I  think  there  would  be  dancer  as  to  discipline 
unless  it  was  restricted  to  sudi^  persona  as  wonld 
probably  make  good  use  of  it,  hat  I  should  think 
that  these,  mostly  would  be  pocHr  men^  who  really 
came  to  work;  unless  they  wttre  older  men;  or 
L  oould  fancy  tiiat  persons  not  in  die  Estahishsd 
Church  mi^bt  eome,  and  under  oertain  restrict 
tbns,  be  very  well  oomdueted;  but  generaU/rif 
they  w^e  tlie  sort  of  young  men  ttuit  we  oom^ 
monly  have,  I  moDehend  that  there  weald  be 
danger  in  point  of  oiscipline,  and  perhaps  in  point 
eif  morals*  Itt  would  net  be  very  easy,  I  tfamk,  to 
give  them  religious  inatructacm^^rTelifficmsIud^ 
there;  aoe  some  suggestions  of  that  Kind  in  iUa 
Report,  No.  3,  witn  regard  to  going,  to  the  Uni* 
versity  chiurdi^.ssill  I  <k>  not  see  exactly  my  vay 
to  that»  or  wdio  is  to  take  notioe  of  their  goin^ 
and  soon. 

2734.  Chairman.']  Thai  would  be  a  matter 
very  mu<di  left  to  the  disoretieaLof  the  Univenity 
w>uld  it  not  ?*-^Yery  time-;  but  I  am  thinking 
of  the  difficulty  tA  Hmnagihg  it>  and  of  the  dif* 
ficulty  inhensnt  in  the  natmeof  the  case. 

2731  Sir 
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2735.  Sir  WiUiam  Heatkeote.']  Suppoeiag  that 
the  Bill  distinctly  recog:nised  the  powers  of  the 
Univenity  to  re^^ulifte  and  impose  conditions,  in 
the  manner  the  Honourable  Chdrman  indicates, 
that  would  so  far  diminish  your  objection  to  the 
Bill  ? — Doubtless  it  would ;  and  if  it  were  lefl  as 
an  experiment,  it  would,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
dimimsh  my  cJyjeotioiL  I  want  the  experiment 
to  be  tried. 

2736.  And  you  wish  the  Unirerdty  to  be  able 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  if  it  did  not  answer  ? — Ex- 
actly ;  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  any  regula- 
tions that  the  University  could  make,  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  persons  who  ^ould  come.  I  can 
co(Dceive  that  some  persons  might  come  without 
any  considerable  disadyantage ;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  the  University  could  make  that  selection, 
except  upon  the  pnaeiple  of  poverty. 

2737.  Chairman.']  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
proceedings  in  the  Scotdi  Universities?— I  am 
not  familiar  with  IJiem;  but  I  had  some  con- 
versation,  the  otiier  day,  with  a  person  who  spent 
some  time  at  a  Scotch  Univeirsity,  and  he  said 
that  the  young  men  who  eame  there  -were  a  very 
different  class  of  persons  from  those  whom  we 
usually  have  at  Oxford;  that  they  came  rei^  to 
work ;  tiiat  they  were  poor ;  thai  they  gave  their 
time  to  their  work ;  and,  ordinarily,  uiey  were 
very  well  behaved ;  but  that  if  there  was  any 
diflturbanoe,  whioh  does  sometimes  happen,  there 
vras  not  the  slightest  discipline  whatever. 

2738.  At  Cambridge  tlue  young  men  lodge  out 
to  a  greats  extent  than  at  Oxford,  do  they  not  ? 
— They  do;  but  those  men  are  all  connected 
with  a  college,  so  that  there  is  superintendence 
and  knowledge  cxf  them  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

2739.  But  have  they  not  the  meass  of  keeping 
them  in  order  at  Oambiidge  ? — Yes,  and  so  have 
we,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  does  not  very  well 
answer,  I  think,  when  we  have  persons  lodging 
out. 

2740.  Sir  WilUam  Heathcote.'j  I  understood 
yoQ,  in  your  last  answer,  to  point  to  this,  that 
the  present  class  of  students  at  Oxford^  being 
mostly  people  in  easy  circumstances,  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  young  men 
whose  poverty  obliges  them  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  work? — I  think  so. 

2741.  And  that  one  of  your  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  the  suggestion  is  how  to  select  fixxm 
the  applicants  those  who  would  be  qualified,  by 
poverty,  to  receive  the  advantage  of  it  ? — That 
18  what  I  meant  to  state ;  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  selection. 

2742.  Mr.  Beresf&rd  Hope,"]  Are  we  to  under^ 
etand  that  you  lock  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  dis^ 
cipline  ?-— That  is  one  point. 

2743.  And  you  would  look  on  the  scheme  as 
nakedly  thrown  out  in  liie  Bill  as  one  thing,  and 
a  seheme  in  which  the  University  had  arrai^ed 
the  order  of  discipline  for  the  young  men,  as 
another? — Yes. 

2744.  And  do  you  conceive  that  the  University 
can  organise  a  system  of  discipUne  sufficient  to 
make  the  system  work,  and  yet  not  so  stringent 
as  to  deprive  the  experiment  of  its  supposed 
popularity  ? — ^I  think  ttiat  the  University  would 
nave  great  difficulty  in  making  sufficient  regu- 
lations, and  in  making  a  proper  selection.  My 
idea  is,  that  certain  persons  might  come  perfectly 
well,  as  far  as  disGifmne  is  concerned. 

2745.  As  a  privilegium? — Yes,  so  far  as  a 
privil^e ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  ikt  University 
IS  to  make  a  selection,  which  should  ensure  per- 

ai30. 


sons  being  tolerably  safe  upon  that  point,  unless         j^^ 
upon  the  principle  of  poverty.  E.HnnkiM^ 

2746.  You  look  upon  it,  therefore,  with  appre-         D.n. 
hension  ? — I  do.  . 

2747.  At  the  same  time  you  do  not  think  it      1 8  July 
likely  to  be  so  dangerous  that  you  would  oppose        i^^?* 
the  experiment  being  tried? — No;  I  wish  the 
experiment  to  be  tried,  to  a  certain  extent. 

2748.  Has  any  popular  demand  for  that  sort 
of  thing  through  the  country  come  under  your 
observation  ?— rfo,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 

2749.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of 
enlarging  the  cheap  class  in  the  existing  colleges 
by  developing  the  servitor  and  sizar  systems  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  considered  that 
point  particularly. 

2750.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  possi- 
ble, maintaining  the  condition  imd  position  of  the 
other  students  much  as  it  is  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
might  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is 
now,  certainly. 

2751.  Would  a  general  cheapening  and  sim- 
nlafying  the  expenses  and  habits  of  l3e  be  feasi- 
ole? — ^It  would  be  difficult. 

2752.  But  still  it  would  be  desirable  to  be 
looked  at? — Yes;  but  we  have  tried  it  very 
often. 

2753.  What  do  you  say  to  a  purely  cheap  col- 
lege, like  the  new  college  they  are  proposing  at 
Oxiford;  would  that  be  desirable,  or  the  con- 
trary ? — I  am  a  subscriber  to  it,  and  I  think  it 
might  have  its  advanta&es  and  its  disadvantages. 

2754.  Mr.  Liddell.']  1  understand  that  your 
desire  is  that  this  plan,  if  adopted  in  any  momfied 
form,  should  be  an  experiment  ? — Yes. 

2755.  And  that  wish  of  yours  would  appear  to 
involve  a  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  its  probftbU 
success  ? — Yes. 

2756.  Would  you  state  whether  that  d(mbt  is 
founded  upon  any  experience  that  the  University 
authorities  have  yet  had  of  this  class  of  students  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  that  experi- 
ence at  Oxford ;  we  can  only  judge  from  what 
we  have  at  present. 

2757.  But  have  you  not  on  certain  occasicms 
granted  permission  to  men  to  reside  out  of 
college  ? — Yes ;  if  they  are  old  men,  or  men  of 
mature  age,  they  are  readily  allowed,  and  if  they 
are  married  men  of  course  they  are  allowed  ;  and 
sometimes  invalids  are  allowed,  and  all  our  young 
men  are  allowed  after  they  have  kept  a  certain 

Quantity    of   residence,    and    then    comes    the 
anger. 

2758.  What  restrieti<Mis  does  the  University 
impose  in  the  case  of  that  permission  being 
granted  to  reside  out  of  college? — We  have  a 
sort  of  general  superintendence  of  the  houses  in 
which  they  lodge,  and  we  require  notice  of  the 
time  they  come  in  at  night,  and  so  on.  But 
those  things  are  liable  to  evasion,  and  I  think 
we  have  known  instances  of  persons  who  have 
been  very  well  conducted  during  their  residence 
in  college,  but  who  afterwards  were  not  so. 

2759.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  I  am  right  in 
supposing  that  you  have  had  some  experience  of 
granting  this  relaxation  of  the  University  rule, 
and  that  in  your  mind  it  has  not  been  successful 
in  all  cases?— I  am  speaking  of  the  present  class 
of  persons  that  we  have.  I  think  that  a  class  af 
persons  might  come  different  from  what  we  have 
now.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  would 
come,  but  if  persons  came  of  insufficient  meanflj^ 
and  of  another  dass  in  society,  not  vrishine  for 
cricket  and  things  of  that  sor^'  it  might  be  a 
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Rev.         different  thing,  and  I  have  not  had  any  experi- 
E.  Hatokins,  ence  of  that 

D.D,  2760.  You  used  thi§  rather  remarkable  phrase ; 

"TT",        you  stated  that  if  they  were  really  poor  men, 
'  gg"  ^      ^^^  y^^  added  working  men,  you  would  see  less 
objection  ? — Yes. 

2761.  How  do  you  propose  to  ascertain  upon 
matriculation  the  disposition  of  a  student  to  be 
a  working  man  ? — It  is  not  so  easy. 

2762.  Would  vou  require  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  certificate  from  either  the  school  or 
the  college,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  he  had 
been  previously  educated  ? — We  always  do  re- 

auire  testimonials  as  it  is,  but  the  only  thing 
lat  I  can  suppose  is  that  they  must  be  persons 
of  a  different  class.  I  think  that  the  ordinanr 
men  that  we  have  now  would  not  be  placed  with 
advantage  under  such  a  system. 

2763.  Do  you  see  any  objections  to  class  legis- 
lation by  Parliament,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
directed  specially  to  meet  particular  cases,  or 

S articular  classes  of  society  ? — I  have  not  consi- 
ered  that  question;  I  thought  that  this  Bill 
was  quite  general,  and  had  no  reference  to  one 
class  of  men  or  another. 

2764.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
see  great  objections  to  this  scheme,  unless  it  is  to 
apply  to  a  particular  class,  and  you  designated 
that  class  as  poor  men  ? — Yes. 

2765.  Do  you  not  see  an  objection  to  marking 
out  men  as  poor  men,  in  favour  of  whom  the 
University  regulations  are  to  be  altered? — I 
should  not  like  to  see  a  Bill  mentioning  that.  I 
think  the  statute,  such  as  I  have  laid  upon  the 
table,  on  which  the  Master  of  Balliol  win  speak 
more  particularly,  referred  only  to  persons  of  in- 
sufficient means,  and  therefore  probably  there 
would  not  be  many  cases  of  another  class. 

2766.  How  do  you  propose  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  the  sons  of  persons  of  insufficient  means  ? 
— Entirely  by  inquiry  from  the  young  men  Or 
from  their  parents  or  guardians.  I  know  of  no 
Other  means. 

2767.  You  mentioned  that  residence  for  the 
usual  time  in  college,  is  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  peers  and  peer's  sons ;  will  you  tell  us 
exactly  what  is  the  practice  in  that  respect  ? — 
They  may  reside  only  two  years,  instead  of  the 
three  which  are  at  present  required  from  others. 

2768.  Is  that  upon  the  assumption  that  their 
education  may  be,  or  ought  to  be,  superior  to 
that  of  other  classes  of  students  ? — It  is  a  very 
old  regulation,  and  I  cannot  answer  for  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Legislature ;  but  I  suppose  it  was 
thought  that  they  were  likely  to  come  into  public 
life  earlier,  and  probably  might  have  had  more 
advantages  in  education  too,  so  that  they  might 
reside  only  two  years,  and  go  into  puolic  life 
somewhat  earlier  than  others.  Although,  perhaps, 
I  ought  not  to  say  that  it  is  in  order  tnat  they 
may  go  into  public  life  earlier,  because  still  the 
same  period  of  time  is  required  of  them,  three 
years,  before  they  can  take  their  degree ;  but  it 
is  only  two  years  out  of  the  three  in  which  they 
need  reside  m  the  college. 

2769.  Sir  William  Heathcote.l  It  is  not  resi- 
dence in  college  only,  it  is  residence  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  all,  IS  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  the  two  vears 
residence  of  which  I  spoke,  would  be  residence 
in  coDege  under  the  present  rule. 

2770.  And  it  is  excused  one  year,  as  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

2771.  That  one  year  they  are  excused  abso- 
lutely, and  it  is  not  merely  excusing  them  from 


residing  within  the  walls  of  the  college?— No 
they  are  excused  absolutely. 

2772.  Mr.  Acland.']  As  I  understand  the  state 
of  the  case,  30  years  ago  it  used  to  be  this,  that 
a  privilefi^ed  person  comd  take  his  degree  a  year 
sooner,  oating  from  his  matriculation,  that  is  to 
say,  at  Ae  end  of  three  j^ears  instead  of  four,  and 
that  he  was  only  required  to  reside  two  years 
instead  of  three  ? — I  think  you  are  right ;  bat 
that  is  not  the  present  law.  You  will  see  that 
point  referred  to  m  the  statute. 

2773.  Will  you  state  what  the  present  regular 
tion  is  ? — If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  present  law 
is  this,  that  all  the  undergraduates,  excepting 
peers  and  peer's  sons,  and  baronets  and  baronets* 
eldest  sons,  and  some  other  particular  privileged 
persons  mentioned,  are  required  to  reside  in 
college,  unless  under  particular  exceptiong,  for 
three  years,  or  12  terms,  and  the  peers'  sons,  or 
those  persons  who  are  privileged,  are  only 
required  to  reside  in  the  same  way  for  two  years, 
but  they  would  take  their  degree  at  the  end 
of  12  terms  like  the  others. 

2774.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  an  ordinary  under- 
graduate can  only  take  his  degree  at  the  end  of 
16  terms  from  matriculation?  —  That  was  the 
case,  but  it  is  not  so  now  ;  he  can  take  his 
decree  now  at  the  end  of  his  12th  term  of 
residence. 

2775.  Mr.  Liddell.']  May  I  ask  whether  that 
privilege,  which  appears  to  be  conferred  upon 
certain  persons  of  rank,  is  viewed  with  jealousy 
by  the  other  students  ? — I  never  heard  that  it 
was. 

2776.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  making  it 
the  rule  for  all  students  ? — On  the  contrary,  the 
object  of  the  statute  which  I  have  Ifud  upon  the 
table  is  to  extend  it  to  other  persons ;  only  with 
certain  restrictions,  so  that  the  one  year  which 
would  be  excused  from  residence  would  be 
the  first  year,  and  that  they  should  not  be^ 
to  reside  unless  they  had  passed  the  first  of  the 
public  examinations,  so  that  they  should  come 
with  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  which  they 
ought  to  have  acquired  at  school. 

2777.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  equalising 
all  the  classes,  and  putting  them  upon  &e  same 
footing  with  respect  to  tne  residence? — Very 
nearly.  This  statute  which  I  favour  would  do 
that,  but  not  quite  exactly,  because  the  restric- 
tions which  I  mentioned  are  not  imposed  upon 
the  privileged  persons  now. 

2778.  But  do  you  see  any  advantage  in  main- 
taining a  privilege  of  any  sort  or  description  in 
favour  of  any  class  of  men,  because  they  h^ 
pened  to  be  men  of  rank  ? — I  imagine  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  public  advantage  that  they 
should  not  reside  the  whole  length  of  time,  but  I 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  putting  upon  Aem  the 
restrictions  that  I  mentioned  just  now,  as  having 
been  added. 

2779.  Can  you  state  the  exact  date  of  the  sta- 
tute to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  to  be  considered  very  shortly  ? — It  has 
been  under  consideration,  I  may  say,  since  last 
October,  but  it  is  not  yet  promulgated  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  only  pub- 
lished to  the  University  as  a  statute  which  will 
be  promulgated. 

2780.  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  drawn 
last  October  ? — No ;  there  have  been  discussions 
upon  the  general  subject  of  University  exten- 
sion since  last  October ;  and  the  only  two  sta- 
tutes which  have  been  yet  proposed  under  that 
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general  subject,  are  the  two  which  are  now  upon 
the  table,  which  have  been  published  at  the  IJni- 
Tersity  lately,  but  not  yet  brought  technically 
before  the  University  authorities. 

2781.  Then  a  plan  of  University  extension 
was,  in  fact,  initiated  at  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

2782.  Thereby  proving  that  there  is  no  indis- 
position or  unwillin^ess  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  grant  this  amount  of  Ujiiversity  ex- 
tension?— I  cannot  say  what  the  University  will 
do.  It  has  only  passed  through  the  committee 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  which  is  the  initi- 
ating body  at  Oxford  ;  it  has  not  gone  before  the 
first  public  body  beyond  them,  called  the  Con- 
gregation^ and  I  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the 
result. 

2783.  But  I  presume  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  such  a  body  would  carry  great  weight 
with  the  University  authorities  generally? — I 
hope  it  might,  but  I  cannot  answer  for  it. 

2784.  Mr.  Ac/and.']  Was  not  there  a  meeting 
held  in  your  college,  at  which  you  presided,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  subject  of  University 
extension  into  consideration,  about  12  months 
or  two  years  ago  ? — It  was,  I  think,  in  Novem- 
ber 1865.  A  very  large  committee  was  then 
appointed ;  I  think  there  were  82  members  of  it. 
It  was  manifestly  necessary  to  subdivide  that 
general  committee  into  sections ;  and  there  were 
six  sub-committees  formed  with  six  different 
plans,  the  reports  of  which  sub-committees  I 
hold  in  nay  hand. 

2785.  I  believe  you  either  summoned  th^ 
meeting  or  presided  over  it? — I  presided  over  it 
accidentally,  because  it  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
my  college. 

2786.  Mr.  PotoelL^  Will  you  favour  the  Com- 
mittee by  explaining  a  term  which  you  have 
used,  and  which  has  been  used  by  other  witnesses, 
by  stetin^  what  is  the  University  Extension  Com- 
mittee of  which  you  spoke  ? — ^It  is  a  mere  ir- 
regular committee,  not  consisting  of  any  one 
body  known  to  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  merely  a  number  of  graduates  meeting 
together  to  consider  the  question;  it  was  one 
which  the  Vice  Chancellor  officially  did  not  think 
he  ought  to  preside  at,  because  it  was  not  a 
regular  meeting.  The  regular  meetings  are 
eitner  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  which  initiates 
measures;  of  the  Congregation,  consisting  mainly 
of  resident  members,  who  have  to  consider  any 
statute ;  and  ultimately  the  Convocation  of  the 
University.  This  meeting  which  I  presided  over 
was  an  irregular  meeting,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  those  bodies,  but  not  in  an  official  capa- 
city. 

2787.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  state 
to  the  Committee  how  the  members  of  this  Uni- 
versity Extension  Committee  were  selected? — 
In  the  first  place  there  was  no  selection ;  there 
had  been  a  small  meeting  at  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor's house  at  which  I  presided,  and  the  question 
simply  before  them  then  was  whether  there  was 
any  need  of  University  extension.  It  was  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  there  was,  and  that  3ie 
University  ought  to  consider  that  matter.  A 
meeting  was  called,  a  purely  voluntary  meet- 
ing, in  the  hall  of  my  college,  to  consider  that 
question  first  of  all :  they  agreed  there  that  there 
was  need  of  University .  extension  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  term ;  not  merely  with  regard  to 
increased  accommodation,  but  in  the  sense  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  *  University  to  a 
certain  extent  to  other  classes  of  society  who 
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hardly  come  to  us  now ;  and  they  appointed  a 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
Their  number  became  so  large,  that  practically 
they  could  not  go  as  a  committee  into  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  |herefore  it  was  subdivided  into  the  six 
committees  of  which  I  spoke,  who  drew  up  reports 
upon  their  different  views. 

2788.  Would  those  committees  be  gentlemen 
representing  various  grades  of  the  University, 
e.ff.y  heads  of  colleges,  tutors,  and  fellows? — They 
consisted  of  heads  of  colleges,  professors,  and 
tutors,  and  generally  masters  of  arts ;  they  were 
all  masters  of  arts,  or  of  higher  rank. 

2789.  Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  privileged 
persons  of  whom  you  have  spoken ;  during  the 
time  of  their  keeping  terms,  they  submit,  do  they 
not,  to  the  same  regulations  as  to  attendance  at 
lecture,  chapel,  or  hall,  and  otherwise  ao  the 
other  undergraduates? — That  would  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  regulations  of  the  colleges ;  in 
my  own  college  they  would  be  under  the  same 
regulations  exactly.  I  cannot  answer  for  other 
colleges,  but,  speaking  generally,  I  think  they 
are  so. 

2790.  In  those  exceptional  cases  in  Oxford,  of 
men  residing  out  of  college,  do  they  submit  to 
the  usual  rule  as  to  the  attendance  at  lectures, 

.  hall,  and  chapel  ? — They  do  not  usually  reside 
out  of  college  till  they  have  kept  the  12  terms  of 
University  residence ;  they  are  then  not  attend- 
ing lectures,  and  they  do  not  come  as  much  as 
we  desire  to  chapel ;  in  short,  they  are  less 
regular  than  they  were  before ;  that,  I  think,  ^ 
the  common  remark. 

2791.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
enact,  and  practically  carry  out,  a  sumptuary 
law  with  regard  to  men  takmg  advantage  of  the 
Bill  by  prescribing  such  a  mode  of  living  as 
would  suit  the  economical  men  whom  you  desire 
to  have,  but  would  not  suit  men  of  expensive 
habits  whom  you  do  not  desire  to  have  under  the 
proposed  legislation  ? — I  do  not  see  my  way  to 
such  a  law,  but  I  have  never  considered  that 
question  precisely. 

2792.  X  ou  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  de- 
spaired of  bringing  those  men  under  religious 
discipline  in  the  shape  of  chapel  or  University 
church  ? — They  would  have  no  connection  with 
the  college  chapels  if  they  were  unattached  alto- 

f  ether ;  we  might  admit  them  if  we  pleased,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  do  it  exactly. 

2793.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  any  colleges,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  admit  those 
men  to  chapel,  and  to  report  non-attendance  to 
the  University  authorities  ? — If  the  measure  were 
quite  general,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  make 
such  a  selection ;  but  if  it  were  a  measure  like 
the  statute  which  I  have  handed  in,  and  a  selec- 
tion were  made,  they  would  then  be  connected 
with  a  college,  and  in  that  case  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  such  a  plan. 

2794.  But  it  is  possible,  is  it  not,  that  there 
might  be  some  college  having  considerable  chapel 
accommodation,  a  magnificent  chapel  and  a 
comparatively  small  college,  and  they  might 
receive  such  men  and  report  absence  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand  whether  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber means  that  the  University  could  make  a  law 
which  should  oblige  any  college  to  receive  these 
men  in  its  large  chapel. 

2795.  My  question  assumes  a  voluntary  act, 
a  voluntary  offer  on  the  part  of  the  college  ?— 
That,  of  course,  any  college  might  do  if  it 
pleased. 

X  2796.  Supposing 
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Rev.  2796.  Supposing  any  college  were  willing  to 

E.Hatokins,  assume  that   duty,   do   you  think   it   could  be 

D.D.         worked  out? — I  think  certainly  it  could;  if  the 

-""•         college  chose  to  open  its  chapel,  and  have  accom- 

18  July       modation  afforded  for  all  persons,  or  to  make  a 

^^^7*         selection  of  those  persons  coming  as  unattached 

students,  they  mignt  do  so  ;  there  is  no  diflSculty 

in  it,  if  they  chose  to  do  it;  but  I  can  see  great 

diflSculty  in  making  a  law  about  it. 

2797.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.1  Did  I  rightly  un- 
derstimd  you  to  say,  that  the  students  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  were  easier  to  manage  than 
the  young  men  at  Oxford  ? — I  have  understood 
so,  mainly  from  their  position  in  life,  and  their 
objects  in  going  to  the  University. 

2798.  If  the  .large  class  which  now  goes  to 
Oxford  is  distinctlv  less  moral  and  more  unruly 
than  the  class  whicn  frequents  the  Scotch  Univer- 

•  sities,  does  it  not  point  to  something  being  verv 
wrong  in  the  early  education  of  the  class  which 
goes  to  Oxford  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  speak  of 
them  as  being  in  themselves  less  moral,  or  more  un- 
ruly, but  that,  not  having  the  same  objects  in  Ufe, 
and  being  in  easier  circumstances,  they  might  be 
more  likely  not  to  be  so  regfular  in  their  habits  if 
they  were  free  to  act  as  they  pleased ;  I  think 
they  want  discipline,  in  short. 

2799.  If  you  could  have  in  Oxford  young  men 
of  the  class  which  now  frequents  the  Scotch 
Universities,  do  you  think  you  could  manage  them 
quite  as  well  as  they  manage  the  students  who 
live  beyond  the  college  walls  in  Glasgow  or  in 

fll^berdeen  ? — I  presume  so,  if  they  were  of  the 
same  class. 

2800.  A  previous  witness  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  what  he  desired  bs  the  effect  of  this 
Bill,  and  of  other  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
Universitie9,was  the  creation  of  a  reformed  Oxford, 
which  should  consist  of  the  old  Oxford,  which 
we  now  propose,  and  a  Scotch  university ;  his 
idea  being,  tliat  we  should  still  have  at  Oxford 
the  class  of  young  men  that  we  have  now  filling 
the  colleges ;  but  that  grouped  around  the  col- 
Icfjes  there  should  be  a  Targe  body  of  young  men 
li^  ing  out  of  the  colleges,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  class  which  now  frequents  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities; would  you  see  any  disadvantage  in 
that  plan  ? — I  have  admitted  that  that  mignt  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure,  but  to  what  extent 
I  cannot  at  all  tell. 

2801.  But,  looking  at  your  former  evidence, 
supposing  that  the  class  which  comes  to  Oxford 
in  consequence  of  this  Bill,  and  lives  out  of 
college,  is  the  same  class  as  frequents  the  Scotch 
UniversitieSj'would  you  expect  to  have  any  diflS- 
culty in  enforcing  discipline  and  good  morals 
amongst  it  ? — I  should  hope  that  ordmarily  there 
would  not  be  much  diflSculty ;  but  in  the  case  of 
any  excitement,  I  imagine  that  they  would  be 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  discipline  of  the 
University.  If  there  were  a  disturbance  and 
excitement,  those  young  men  being  unconnected 
with  the  colleges,  and  therefore  persons  not 
known  by  us,  would  be,  I  suppose,  much  more 
diflScult  to  manage  than  those  wnom  we  know. 

2802.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  they  are 
more  likely,  being  separate,  to  combine  than 
others? — They    would   not  combine,   but  they 

•     would  act  together  without  combination  if  there 
were  a  riot. 

_  2803.  Mr.  Grant  Buff.]  But  have  you  ever 
heard  of  such  an  event  as  a  serious  students'  riot 
having  ever  occurred  at  a  Scotch  University  ? — 
I  was  told  of  one ;  but  it  is  quite  hearsay.   I  do 


not  know  how  serious  it  was ;  but  I  mentioned 
before  that  I  had  a  conversation  lately  with  a 
young  man  who  spent  some  time  as  a  member  of 
a  Scotch  University,  I  think  it  was  Glasgow 
and  he  mentioned  that,  although  they  were  ordi' 
narily  very  regular  and  very  studious,  yet,  in  a 
case  of  disturbance,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
Control  over  them,  and  that  such  a  thing  had 
occurred  within  his  knowledge. 

2804.  Do  you  suppose  that  anything  more 
serious  than  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  town  and 
gown  row  has  ever  taken  place,  in  our  generation, 
at  the  Scotch  Universities? — I  suppose  it  was 
something  of  the  kind  to  which  my  informant 
alluded,  only  that  there  was  an  absence  of  all 
control. 

2805.  Would  the  possibility  of  so  appalling  an 
event  as  an  occasional  town  and  gown  row,  be 
a  real  reason  for  preventing  a  Targe  body  of 
young  men  coming  to  Oxford  ?- — No,  I  do  nc^ 
think  it  would ;  it  would  be  a  disadvantage,  of 
course. 

2806.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart.!  At  present  there 
is  no  practical  diflSculty  in  enforcing  discipline 
among  the  fourth-year  men,  at  Oxford,  who  live 
out  of  college,  is  there  ? — Of  course  disciplme  is 
easier  where  they  are  under  your  own  eye  than 
where  they  are  farther  off;  we  do  not  know  thdr 
habits  so  well. 

2807.  Are  they  not  reported  if  they  are  not  in 
their  lodgings  at  proper  time  ? — They  ought  to 
be  so  reported ;  but  you  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
/feport  is  always  accurately  made. 

2808.  Do  you  not  believe  that  generally  they 
are  correctly  reported  ? — I  daresay  that  generally 
they  are. 

2809.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  greater  diffi- 
cultjr  with  non-collegiate  students  living  in 
lodgings  than  with  those  fourtJi-year  men  hving 
in  lodgings  ? — No,  unless  iixe  numbers  were  very 
much  larger. 

2810.  If  they  were  out  late  at  night,  might 
they  not  be  reported  to  the  proctors  in  the  same 
way  as  the  college  men  are  reported  to  the  college 
auuiorities  ? — They  might. 

2811.  You  spoke,  just  now,  about  its  being 
desirable  that  non-collegiate  students  should  be 
composed,  principally,  of  men  who  are  not  very 
aflSuent ;  do  not  you  think  that  that  object  would 
almost  effect  itself;  and  do  you  not  think  that 
the  colleges  would  be  rather  sought  after  by  men 
in  tolerably  easy  circumstances,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  best  clubs  in  London  are  sought  after  ?^ 
Yes,  I  think  that  most  likely  would  be  the  case. 

2812.  Mr.  Neate.']  Supposing  that  this  Bill 
should  pass,  or  a  Bill  in  the  altered  form  which 
has  been  suggested,  do  you  think  l^at  we  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  the  Univereity  would  cor- 
dially concur  with  the  L^islaturo  in  giving 
effect  to  the  change  ? — That  is  a  diflicult  thing 
for  me  to  say ;  no  measure  has  been  yet  before 
the  Congregation. 

2813.  The  success  of  the  measure  would  de- 
pend very  much,  would  it  not,  upon  the  cordial 
concurrence  of  the  University  ? — -Yes. 

2814.  One  way  in  which  the  University  might 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  would 
be  by  providing,  partly  at  its  own  expense,  per- 
sons to  act  as  tutors  for  this  new  class  of  stu- 
dents ;  do  you  think  it  is  very  unreasonable  that 
we  should  expect  that  the  University,  out  of  its 
own  funds,  should  partly  pay  those  who  are  to 
act  as  tutors  and  superintendents  of  the  new 
class  ? — To  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  sufliciently 
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acquainted  with  the  University  funds  to  know 
how  far  their  means  go. 

2815.  You  would  be  unwilling  to  commit  the 
University  to  assenting  to  any  such  proposal  ? — 
I  could  not  commit  the  University,  certainly. 

2816.  But  supposing  that  tlie  University  were 
to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  tutors  or  dele- 
gates, whichever  you  may  call  them,  to  act  as 
the  tutors  and  superintendents  of  this  new  class, 
and  to  give  them  each  out  of  the  University 
funds  200  L  or  300  /.  a  year,  that  would  very 
materially  assist  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
would  it  not? — No  doubt  it  would;  it  would  be 
a  bribe  to  persons  to  come,  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
be  holding  out  a  bonus  to  them. 

2817.  Supposing  the  University  were  to  give 
that  assistance  to  the  tutors  of  this  new  cTafls, 
that  would  oulv  be  putting  them  on  the  same 
footing  on  which  the  Fellows  of  colleges  now  are 
with  respect  to  the  tuition  of  their  own  colleges  ? 
— ^I  scarcely  understand  whether  the  question 
implies  that  the  University  might  employ  per- 
sons in  the  same  way  as  a  college  does  now. 

2818.  A  Fellow  of  a  college  who  now  accepts 
the  office  of  tutor  has  200  /.  or  300  /.  a  year  as 
Fellow,  and  to  that  there  are  to  be  added  his 
emoluments  as  a  tutor ;  if  the  University  were 
able  and  willing  out  of  its  funds  to  appoint  a  staff 
of  tutors,  and  to  give  them  each,  as  a  University 
officer,  200  /.  or  300  /.  a  year,  they  would  then  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  Fellows  of  colleges,  to 
begin  with  ? — You  are  supposing  that  they  are 
to  have  this  200  /.  or  300  /.  a  year  firom  the  Uni- 
versity, and  something  like  the  same  sum  from 
the  students. 

2819.  Might  not  such  a  system  of  assisting 
what  the  students  themselves  would  have  to  pay, 
put  those  gentlemen  very  much  on  the  footing  of 
tutors  of  colleges  ? — No  doubt  it  would,  but  there 
is  a  difficulty  which  you  must  also  look  in  the 
face.  We  have  a  difficulty  now  in  finding  tutors 
for  our  colleges,  and  you  are  supposing  that  you 
are  to  have  a  large  body  besides.  Supposing  a 
large  body  of  students  were  to  come,  you  must 
have  a  large  body  of  tutors. 

2820.  In  order  to  put  this  new  class  of  students 
on  a  par  with  the  students  in  colleges,  it  would 
probably  be  also  necessary,  would  it  not,  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  number  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  tenable  by  them  while  unattached, 
in  order  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing  ? — That 
would  be  another  bonus  given  to  them,  of 
course. 

2821.  But  it  is  only  the  bonus  which  is  now 
given  to  members  of  colleges  ? — True,  but  it  is 
me  creation  of  a  similar  thing  for  another  pur- 
pose. 

2822.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  colleges,  out  of  the 
number  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  which  are 
now  confined  to  members  of  their  own  body, 
should  be  at  any  rate  enabled  to  appropriate 
some  of  them  for  the  encouragement  of  this  new 
class  of  students  ?  —  I  could  not  commit  the 
University,  but  this  question  rather  tends  to 
make  me  commit  the  colleges ;  I  cannot  antici- 
pate what  they  would  do. 

2823.  So  far  you  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that 
the  success  of  the  experiment  would  depend  very 
much  upon  those  two  conditions  f — Yes,  I  think, 
to  a  certain  extent,  you  would  have  to  give  those 
bribes,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  to  the  persons 
who  would  come. 

2824.  By  bribes  you  mean  holding  out  the 
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same  advantages  to  unattached  students  as  are         Rev. 
now  given  to  members  of  colleges  ? — Yes.  B.  Hawkins, 

2825.  It  is  not  a  bribe  in  the  one  case  nny  ^-d. 

more  than  it  is  in  the  other,  is  it  ? — It  is  only         ' 

the  creation  of  a  new  system  ;  I  would  rather  use       ^^^^^^ 
the  word  bonus.  *^^7» 

2826.  There  is  an  idea  now  in  some  of  the 
colleges,  is  there  not,  of  appropriating  some  of 
their  scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  those  who 
have  passed  the  best  examination  at  the  local 
examinations  ? — I  have  heard  a  report  of  that 
kind,  but  I  do  not  know  it  from  authority :  if  the 
report  is  true,  the  proposal  came  from  Balliol 
College,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol  is  here. 

2827.  Assuming  that  this  would  be  requisite 
in  order  to  give  the  new  system  a  fair  trial,  would 
not  the  fact  of  its  being  treated  as  an  experiment 
to  some  extent  interfere  with  those  advantages 
being  given  either  in  the  way  of  tuition  or  in  the 
way  of  endowment? — Yes;  unless  persons  were 
really  willing  and  disposed  to  make  such  an  ex- 
periment, and  then  they  would  try  different  means 
that  would  assist  it. 

2828.  But  supposing  this  scheme  were  merely 
adopted  or  made  obliMtory  for  10  years  or  20 
years,  would  not  the  iJniversitv  be  less  likely  to 
come  forward  in  the  way  of  assisting  tuition,  and 
the  colleges  be  less  likely  to  come  forward 
in  the  way  of  providing  endowments  than  if  it 
was  imposed  upon  the  University  as  a  permanent 
system  which  tney  must  make  the  best  of? — That 
is  possible. 

2829.  As  to  the  selection  of  persons  who  shall 
be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  as  we  will  call  it,  I 
assume  that  those  only  would  be  admitted  by  Ae 
Vice  Chancellor  to  matriculation  as  unattached 
students  who  would  be  regarded  as  fit  persons  by 
some  body  appointed  to  act  for  the  University  in 
the  same  capacity  towards  them  as  the  tutor  of  a 
college  now  acts  towards  his  pupils  ? — I  should 
like  to  know  whether  you  mean  with  respect  to 
their  proficiency  and  their  general  character,  or 
to  their  circumstances. 

2830.  I  mean  now  that  a  student  is  admitted 
to  matriculation  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
tutor,  is  he  not? — Yes,  but  that  is  solely  with 
regard  to  proficiency  in  studies ;  it  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  his  circumstances. 

2831.  But  a  tutor  undertakes,  by  presenting  a 
student  for  matriculation,  a  certain  sort  of  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  him  as  a  pupil,  does  he 
not  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  bound  by  law  to  do  so. 

2832.  And  would  not  the  persons  appointed  by 
the  University  act  this  part  towards  those  non- 
collegiate  students  ?— Yes,  they  naight 

2833.  Would  there  be  any  difiaculty  in  their 
making  a  statement,  or  granting  a  sort  of  certifi- 
cate for  each  candidate  for  admission,  that  they 
believed  that  such  candidate  for  admission  was 
under  circumstances  in  which  he  was  required  to 
study  economy,  and  that  the  tutor  presenting  him 
for  matriculation  believed  that  he  came  to  the 
University  for  the  purposes  of  study  ? — You  are 
suggesting  a  plan,  in  short,  for  the  University 
making  a  selection.  I  suppose  that  if  a  law  were 
passed  like  what  this  Bill  proposes,  the  Univer- 
sity would  hardly  have  it  m  its  power  to  make 
such  a  selection. 

2834.  I  do  not  contemplate  that  the  University 
would  not  have  that  power ;  my  original  sugges- 
tion was,  that  the  Bill  should  recognise,  in  the 
fullest  form,  the  rights  of  the  University  to  make 
such  regulations,  and  I  should  conceive  that  the 
University  would  exercise  the  power  in  that  way ; 
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Rev.  that  is  to  say,  that  they  would  treat  this  as  a 
E.Hawkin9,  privilege  only  to  be  granted  under  special  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  that  one  condition  would  be, 
that,  without  being  very  poor  men,  those  students 
should  be  in  circumstances  under  which  economy 
was  a  desirable  object,  and,  above  all,  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  study  ? — That  scarcely  ap- 
pears from  the  Bill, 

2835.  Chairman.']  You  were  supposing  that 
the  intention  of  the  Bill  was  to  admit,  without 
regard  to  poverty  or  wealth  ? — I  was  supposing 
that ;  and  everything  that  I  have  stated  with  re- 
ference to  the  Bill,  was  on  that  supposition. 

2836.  Mr.  Neate.']  But  supposing  that  you  ad- 
mitted them  upon  a  sort  of  certificate  from  the 
tutor,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicant,  that  he  came  there  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  would  not  that  very  much  tend  to  exclude 
people  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
greater  latitude  which  they  fancied  they  might 
have  from  living  in  lodgings? — I  should  doubt 
it ;  that  would  be  a  very  loose  limitation,  I  am 
afraid. 

2837.  Would  there  be  any  diflSculty  in  a  tutor 
saying  afterwards  to  those  whom  he  has  so  certi- 
fied as  having  come  to  Oxford  as  a  place  of  study, 
"  I  have  been  disappointed  by  the  way  in  which 
you  are  going  on,  and  unless  I  see  an  immediate 
change  I  shall  withdraw  mv  certificate  from  you, 
and  ycu  will  lose  the  privilege ;"  would  there  be 
anjr  difficulty  in  making  such  a  regulation  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  ;  you  would  in- 
troduce a  very  stringent  law  of  expulsion,  and 
then  the  question  is,  where  are  they  to  go  ? 

2838.  There  is  now  in  every  college  a  very 
stringent  law  of  expulsion,  is  there  not  ? — Not  so 
stringent. 

2839.  You  mean  it  is  not  stringent  in  its  exer- 
cise ;  but  either  the  head  of  a  college,  or  the  head 
in  conjunction  with  the  tutors,  has  the  arbitrary 
power  of  removing  any  one  from  college,  has  he 
not  ? — True  ;  but  we  do  not  exercise  it  in  the 
way  that  you  are  here  supposing.  You  are  sup- 
posing that  a  person  comes  to  the  University 
under  a  certificate  from  the  tutor  who  examined 
him  that  he  appeared  to  be  a  studious  man,  and 
the  tutor  finds  that  he  is  not  studious,  and  he  is 
perhaps  not  very  economical  either.  I  would  ask 
whether  he  is  to  be  expelled  on  that  ground  ? — 
We  do  not  expel  any  person  on  that  ground;  on 
the  contrary,  we  try  to  improve  him  as  far  as 
we  can. 

2840.  Do  not  yoii  think  that  it  would  have  a 
very  good  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  Uni- 
versity if  that  power  was  more  freelv  exercised  ? 
— I  should  not  think  so,  because  I  think  our  busi- 
ness is  to  train  persons,  and  therefore  we  tolerate 
them ;  if  we  do  not  see  any  hope  of  improving 
them,  and  they  go  beyond  a  certain  point,  we  are 
obliged  to  send  them  away. 

2841.  More  especially  with  regard  to  a  college 
where  rich  men  mostly  congregate,  would  there 
not  have  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  its 
discipline  if  the  power  of  summary  dismissal  had 
been  more  frequently  exercised  ? — I  cannot  go 
into  cases. 

2842.  At  any  rate,  without  reference  to  the 
exercise  of  the  power,  the  authority,  the  head  of 
the  college  more  especially,  has  the  power  of 
summary  expulsion? — Yes,  I  have  exercised  that 
power,  but  then  it  has  been  in  cases  of  decided 
immorality. 

2843. — If  you  admit  a  student  of  exceptional 
character,  on  the  ground  that  he  comes  specially 


to  study,  and  to  be  more  than  an  average  studious 
person,  that  would  be  a  great  ground,  in  justice, 
tor  exercising  the  power  of  summary  dismissal  as 
against  him,  would  it  not  ? — It  woidd ;  but  then 
the  punishment  would  be  more  severe,  because 
where  is  he  to  go? 

2844.  He  may  go  to  a  college.  It  woidd  all 
depend  upon  the  circumstances.  He  might  have 
what  is  called  a  bene  decemt,  and  a  college  might 
admit  him  if  they  chose.  If  he  cannot  come  up 
to  the  severely  high  standard  which  is  expected 
of  this  new  class  of  students,  but  he  is  certainly 
as  good  as  the  ordinary  students  in  the  colleges, 
he  might  descend  from  the  height  of  independent 
student  life  to  the  lower  level  of  college  life  ?— I 
can  commit  no  other  head  of  a  college;  but  I 
would  not  take  him  under  such  circumstances. 

2845.  Independently  of  the  advantage  which 
the  lodging  system  would  afford  in  the  matter  of 
economy,  would  it  not  remove  the  objection  which 
many  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  would  be  likely 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  system, 
would  feel  in  bringing  themselves  in  contact  with 
a  class  somewhat  higher  than  themselves  in  social 
position  ;  for  instance,  a  man  who  can  only  spend 
150  /.  a  year,  or  120  /.  a  year,  may  say,  even  su^ 
posing  1  could  live  in  college  for  120  /.  a  year,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  and  more  painful  for  me 
to  do  so  than  if  I  were  living  by  myself,  where 
my  habits  would  not  unfavourably  contrast  with 
the  habits  of  others  ? — Of  course  it  requires  more 
moral  courage,  and  more  self-denial,  to  live  at  a 
lower  rate  amongst  others  who  are  living  at 
greater  expense  than  vourself ;  but  that  it  is  not 
impossible  I  can  testify  from  my  own  experience ; 
I  hved  at  the  rate  you  are  speaking  of,  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  at  all^  and  I  mixed  in  society  just 
the  same. 

2846.  The  habits  of  young  men,  if  anything, 
are  becoming  rather  more  luxurious  and  expensive 
than  they  were  in  your  time,  are  they  not  ? — I 
am  afraid  it  is  so  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  matter 
of  economy,  I  think  that  this  Report  No.  3, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  so  frequently,  has  a 
little  exaggerated  the  college  expenses,  and  rather 
understated  those  of  the  lodgings ;  and  I  should 
like  the  Committee  to  compare  the  statement 
there  with  a  statement  which  I  have  reason  to 
think  was  very  accurate  at  the  time,  but  which 
was  certainly  drawn  up  30  years  ago,  which  is 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  Report  No.  2.  That 
was  a  report  from  a  Committee  of  the  Hebdoma- 
dal Board,  and  I  can  answer  for  the  particulars; 
they  were  obtained  upon  an  examination  of 
several  colleges,  and  if  the  expenses  are  not  very 
different  now  from  what  they  were  then,  I  think 
what  I  said  before  is  correct,  that  there  is  a  little 
exaggeration  in  the  case  of  Report  No.  3. 

2847.  The  old  system  of  the  University  was 
to  protect  those  of  the  lower  and  the  poorer  clasBes 
from  the  temptations  of  going  into  expense  by 
distinctions  of  rank,  was  it  not  ? — No  doubt  that 
was  the  intention. 

2848.  But  that  is  a  system  which  is  now  given 
up,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  more  80 
than  I  think  desirable. 

2849.  The  present  system  of  the  University  ia, 
that  there  is  to  be  no  distinction  at  all  between 
those  who  are  supposed  to  come  to  the  University 
as  gentlemen,  but  there  is  a  general  equality 
between  the  nobleman  and  the  private  gentleman 
at  the  University ;  that  was  very  much  the  idea 
of  the  institution  of  gentlemen  commoners,  was 
it  not  ? — I  thought  it  a  very  valuable  stunptuary 
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law,    having   that  distinction ;  I  have  found  it 
80  by  expenence. 

2850.  But  the  abolition  of  those  distinctions  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  University  makes  it  still 
more  difficult,  does  it  not,  to  admit  poorer  students 
on  the  footing  either  of  servitors  or  sizars,  or  on 
anv  footing  of  inferiority  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ?  the 
Iiabits  of  society  make  it  more  difficult  thun  imder 
the  old  system. 

2851.  There  is  a  general  shading  down  and  a 
eradual  gradation,  which  makes  the  step  at  each 
different  point  less  sharp  ? — Yes. 

2852.  But  now  if*  there  is  to  be  a  general 
equality  above  certain  points,  the  position  of  those 
who  would  think  themselves  below  that  point 
would  be  aggravated,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  would. 

2853.  That  would  be  one  reason,  would  it  not, 
why  poor  students  would  find  the  difficulty  of 
their  position  increased  by  coming  into  college  ? 
— Perhaps  it  would,  somewhat 

^  2854.  Mr.  Acland."]  You  spoke  of  the  regula- 
tions about  lodgings  in  Oxford ;  am  I  right  in 
supposing  that  there  is  no  University  committee 
or  delegacy  at  Oxford,  which  corresponds  to  the 
syndicate  which  exists  at  Cambridge,  through 
which  the  University  makes  its  own  regulations 
as  to  lodgings  ? — None  now.  One  of  these  two 
statutes  proposes  such  a  delegacy  as  is  proposed 
also  in  Keport  No.  3. 

2855*  Tnerefore,  the  reference  which  has  been 
made  to  the  shortcomings  with  respect  to  young 
men  in  lodgings  in  Oxford,  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  absence  of  any  such  body; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  extension  now  under 
consideration,  whether  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament  or  of  the  University,  taking  effect, 
we  may  presume  that  the  University  would  ap- 
point a  proper  body  to  superintend  and  enforce 
aiscipline? — Yes,  I  think  so;  certainly  if  the 
superintendence  of  the  colleges  was  removed 
you  would  want  University  superintendence. 

2856.  We  may  fairly  presume  that  the  Uni- 
versity, would  make  due  provision  for  that? — 
Yes;  it  is  so  proposed  in  this  statute. 

2857.  And  the  same  also  with  regard  to  your 
remark  about  the  possibility  of  riots ;  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  University  would  revive  what 
I  believe  is  an  ancient  institution  with  reference 
to  those  ex-collegiate  students,  and  would  take 
care  that  there  was  some  officer  in  the  nature  of 
a  tutor  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  those 
yoimg  men ;  would  not  that  be  so  ? — 1  suppose  it 
would  be  so ;  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  riots 
particularly. 

2858.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  some  discus- 
sion as  to  the  mode  in  which  those  extra-col- 
le^ate  students  should  be  cared  for  in  the  way 
ox  instruction,  and  you  may  possibly  have  heard 
by  report  that  plans  have  been  laid  before  this 
Committee  for  establishing  a  large  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, sub-professors,  and  tutors  for  the  educa- 
tion and  instruction  of  such  young  men;  will 
you  favour  the  Committee  with  your  opinion 
on  that  subject.  Supposing  such  a  Bill  were  to 
be  introduced,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
best  course  to  take? — Supposing  you  have  a 
large  number  of  such  persons,  I  should  think 
that  some  such  plan  as  you  have  mentioned  must 
be  introduced ;  you  must  have  assistants  to  the 
present  professoriate  in  the  shape  of  sub-profes- 
sors, and  possibly  iJso  of  tutors.  In  short,  you 
must  supplement  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
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bring  it  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  ancient  col- 
leges. 

2859,  From  inquiries  in  another  place,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  first-class  classi- 
cal education  at  a  school  such  as  the  Liverpool 
Collegiate  Institution,  or  King's  College  School, 
and  the  University  School  in  London,  would  be 
obtained  for  about  20  Z.  a-year  in  fees  for  daily 
instruction,  exclusive  of  board ;  could  you  ffive 
the  Committee  any  idea  of  what  you  consider 
would  be  the  cost  of  University  instruction  for 
such  extra-collegiate  students  per  head  ? — I  con- 
fess I  have  never  considered  that  question. 

2860.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  given  for 
less  than  207.  ? — Twenty  pounds  a-year  is  now 
the  usual  fee  to  a  coUege  tutor;  but  then  a 
college  tutor  has  what  the  honourable  Member 
for  Oxford  was  referring  to,  namely,  a  college 
endowment  besides,  otherwise  the  fee  must  be 
higher,  I  think. 

2861.  We  may  assume,  may  we  not,  that  20  Z. 
a  year  would  hardly  cover  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  first>-class  education  for  extra-collegiate 
students  ? — No,  unless  the  University  cheapened 
it  by  its  own  resources. 

2862.  I  am  asking  what  it  would  cost  simply 
to  provide  competent  persons,  of  adequate  ability, 
to  teach  all  the  subjects  which  the  University 
now  professes  to  teach,  and  expects  young  men 
to  study  one  or  more  of  such  subjects  for  their 
degrees ;  can  we  possibly  put  that  at  less  than 
20 Z.  a-year  for  the  actual  cost? — That  would 
depend  upon  other  things ;  it  would  depend  upon 
the  number  of  students,  and  it  would  depend  upon 
whether  they  were  studying  in  classes,  or  sepa- 
rately ;  that  must  make  a  difference,  of  course 
in  the  charge, 

2863.  But  separating  the  question  of  charge 
from  the  cost  of  the  article,  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  to  provide  teachers,  exclusive  in  any 
case  of  endowments,  for  less  than  20  Z.  a  head,  or 
in  fact  less  than  a  larger  sum  than  that,  for  each 
one  of  those  extra-collegiate  students? — I  have 
never  considered  the  question,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  it. 

2864.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  the  article 
would  be  considerable,  and  assuming  what  I 
think  I  may  assume  from  your  former  evidence, 
that  you  look  upon  it  as  a  subject  quite  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  such  a  class  of  students 
should  not  be  introduced  into  Oxford,  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  for  providing  for  that  instruction ;  do 
you  think  that  they  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
it  themselves,  or  do  you  think  that  they  might 
be  assisted  by  any,  and  what  public  revenues  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  the  University  revenues  are. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  body  which  attends  to 
that;  perhaps  your  question  points  to  taking 
from  the  collegiate  endowments  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  if  so,  I  nave  not  formed  any  views  on  the 
subject ;  it  is  not  a  question  which  I  have  fairly 
considered. 

2865.  It  has  been  stated  already,  and  you  have 
stated  yourself,  that  there  is  very  great  difficulty 
in  finding  tutors  now,  and  the  reasons  which  have 
been  stated  are  such  as  this,  that  under  the  com- 
petitive system  of  fellowships,  which  has  now 
become  general,  of  course  the  able  class  of  men 
become  fellows,  and  that  they  are  in  proportion 
to  their  ability  attracted  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and^  in  point  of  fact,  without  higher  in- 
ducements than  now  exist  to  persuade  men  to 
stay  in  tiie   University,  the  body   of  tutors  is 
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Rev.        becoming  yearly  younger,  and  therefore  less  ex- 
E.  Hawkins,  perienced ;   have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
^•^-  accuracy  of  that  statement? — I  have  no  doubt 

"~  that  it  is   so,   principally    arising    from    there 

^^ftfi  being  a  greater  number  of  lay  fellows  who  are,  of 

^     '^'        course,  attracted  elsewhere. 

2866.  If  we  are  to  look  forward  to  any  exten- 
sion of  the  University,  which  would  largely  in- 
crease the  number  of  students,  we  must  provide, 
must  we  not,  a  first-class  body  of  men  perma- 
nently resident  for  carrying  on  the  instruction  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  they  need  be  what  you 
would  call  first-class ;  if  you  mean  bj^  first-class 
persons  who  are  very  eminent  in  particular  lines 
of  study,  and  so  on,  they  are  not  always  the  best 
teachers. 

2867.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that 
whereas  in  former  years  a  good  classical  scholar 
and  a  good  mathematician  could  carry  on  the 
ordinary  instruction  of  an  undergraduate  now, 
owing  to  the  modem  studies  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  course,  very  nearly  eight 
subjects  ought,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  to  be 
professed  in  each  college,  in  order  to  enable 
men  to  take  a  good  position  at  their  degree ;  do 
you  agree  with  that  ? — I  should  not  thmk  that 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  so  many  teachers  in 
the  different  subjects ;  there  might  be  some  inter- 
change of  services  between  the  different  colleges, 
whicn  might  very  much  facilitate  that ;  I  should 
not  think  it  necessary  in  my  own  college  that  I 
should  have  eight  tutors  professing  different 
subjects. 

2868.  Will  you  further  explain  your  views  as 
to  any  interchange  which  might  take  place  be- 
tween the  colleges  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
difficulty  of  providing  tutors? — I  think  that  a 
college  might  appoint  persons  (and  1  have  known 
instances  of  it),  say  to  teach  law  and  modem 
history,  and  give  them  full  permission  to  take 
pupils  from  other  colleges  if  they  will  come  to 
them,  and  if  another  college  consented  to  send 
them  pupils  it  would  be  very  easy  indeed. 

2869.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  some  such  con- 
certed action  between  the  colleges  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  is  highly  desirable  ?— I  think 
it  highly  desirable. 

2870.  Do  you  contemplate,  in  the  event  of  ex- 
tending the  advantages  of  the  University  to  non- 
collegiate  students,  that  some  such  arrangement 
would  be  still  more  desirable? — It  would  be 
more  wanted. 

2871.  When  you  first  convoked  a  meeting  in 
Oriel  Hall,  your  more  immediate  object  was  to 
meet  the  difficulty  of  the  supply  of  clergy,  was  it 
not? — That  was  not  my  object;  it  was  the  object 
of  those  who  originated  the  measure.  I  merely 
came  into  it  accidentally.  And  an  inquiry  was 
made,  I  remember,  at  that  meeting  whether 
other  subjects  should  be  introduced,  such  as  the 
improvement  of  the  education,  we  will  say,  of 
solicitors,  and  perhaps  apothecaries,  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  professions;  and  I  thought  and 
said  that  the  notice  was  quite  large  enough  to 
take  in  anything  of  that  kind,  that  we  might  take 
in  University  extension  in  its  full  sense,  and  it 
was  so  proposed  to  be  done. 

2872.  You  have  had  in  your  own  family  great 
opportunities,  from  distinguished  members  of 
your  own  family,  of  knowing  what  are  the  opi- 
nions of  both  the  legal  and  the  medical  profes- 
sions ;  are  you  favourable  to  every  effort  being 
macle  by  the  University  to  induce  all  branches  of 
the  medical  and  legal  professions,  as  far  as  they 


can,  to  benefit  by  University  instmction  ? — I  have 
always  wished  it,  and  I  said  so  many  years  ago. 

2873.  Do  you  consider  that  the  great  hin- 
drance to  their  coming  now  is  the  want  of  time 
or  the  want  of  money,  or  any  other  cause  which 
you  could  indicate  ? — I  suppose  it  is  chiefly  want 
of  time  and  want  of  money. 

2874.  Should  you  be  unfavourable  to  any 
arrangement  of  the  University  studies  and  exa- 
minations which  would  enable  men  to  pass  an 
examination  at  an  early  period  after  entering 
upon  their  residence,  in  such  matters  as  can  be 
taught  at  school  or  can  beMaught  before  the  age 
of  18,  and  then  shortening  the  period  of  residence 
for  attendance  on  professorial  lectures  which 
could  not  be  given  at  a  number  of  schools  all  over 
the  country  ? — ^That  is  precisely  what  is  proposed 
in  one  of  those  new  stotutes  which  I  have  laid 
upon  the  table. 

2875.  Will  you  be  so  ^ood  as  to  explain  your 
own  views  upon  the  subject  ? — My  own  view  is 
that  of  that  statute,  because  I  believe  I  sug- 
gested it.  My  view  was  that  you  might  very 
well  let  persons  come  earlier  to  the  University 
than  they  now  do,  if  they  were  properly  taueht 
at  their  schools,  and  that  you  might  ti)en  dia- 
pense  with  a  year's  residence,  and  reduce  the 
residence  to  two  years.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
would  be  given  up  altogether,  but  that  would  be 
one  mode  of  extending  the  University ;  but  then 
I  wish  also  that  those  persons  shomd  come  up 
prepared  for  the  higher  studies  in  some  measure, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  things  required  in  that 
proposed  statute  was,  that  mej  should  pass  a 
first  examination  before  they  came  to  reside,  and 
I  think  that  the  schools  might  send  them  up  in 
that  state. 

2876.  You  would  not  consider  the  present 
little  go  as  a  sufficient  test  of  a  man's  attain- 
ments ? — That  is  all  that  is  proposed  there,  but  I 
am  not  averse  to  the  consideration  of  other  testa. 

2877.  It  is  suggested  that  even  the  present 
moderations  woula  not  be  sufficient  as  a  test  of 
competent  general  classical  and  mathematical 
education;  are  you  of  that  opinion? — I  think 
that  the  committees  of  council  who  considered 
the  matter  of  University  extension,  did  not  go 
into  the  question  of  the  alteration  of  the  regula- 
tions as  to  examination ;  they  kept  that  apart,  and 
this  statute  does  not  go  into  that  matter.  I  am 
not  averse  to  those  considerations  being  taken 
up  now ;  indeed  there  has  been  a  motion  for  a 
change  of  that  kind  from  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church. 

2878.  I  believe  your  attention  haft  been  called 
to  the  present  regulations  for  mathematical  study 
as  a  branch  of  general  education  in  Oxford  ;  are 
you  satisfied  that  under  the  present  circumstances, 
taking  into  account  the  great  variety  of  sobjecta 
introduced  into  the  final  examination,  the  pre- 
sent regulations  of  the  University  secure  that 
amount  of  mathematical    study  which  ought  to 

{recede  an  extended  study  of  natural  science  ? — 
believe  they  do  not. 

2879.  Will  you  explain  your  views  a  litde 
more  upon  that  subject? — I  think  that  the  re- 
quisition of  the  different  University  examinations 
does  not  provide  for  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
elementary  mathematics. 

2880.  Mr.  JEffertofi]  Do  you  object  to  the 
Cambridge  plan  of  aUowing  men  to  live  in 
lodgings  attached  to  that  college  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  so  good  as  if  they  lived  in  college. 

2881.  Do  you  say  that  the  expense  prevents 
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many   of  the   middle    classes   coming    up  ?  —  I 
fancy  so. 

2882.  You  object  to  men  living  in  li>dging8 ; 
how  would  you  render  college  life  cheaper  for 
them  ? — It  is  very  difficult  with  the  present  habits 
of  society,  but  they  might  live  more  cheaply  than 
they  do,  a  great  deal. 

2883.  Chairman.'l  You  do  not  object,  do  you, 
to  lodgings  under  pro|)er  regulations  ? — I  only 
said  l^at  I  did  not  think  it  so  good  as  living  in 
college. 

2884.  Mr.  Efferton.]  You  prefer  students  to 
live  in  college  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  mode,  and  the 
only  mode  that  1  know  of,  by  which  their  living 
may  be  greatly  cheapened,  and  that  is,  by  their 
living  together  at  all  their  meals,  as  was  done  in 
Hatfield  Hall  at  Durham,  and  as  it  has  been  done 
to  a  certain  extent,  I  believe,  at  St.  Mary  Hall 
in  Oxford  now. 

2885.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  raen  studying 
for  Orders,  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen,  that  they 
should  have  a  cheap  education;  what  do  you 
think  is  the  best  plan  for  cheapening  the  education 
of  men  intended  for  Orders ;  would  you  have  a 
special  poor  college,  or  woidd  you  have  a  number 
of  schdarships  thrown  open  specially  to  Ihose 
who  are  intended  to  take  Orders  ? — I  should  not 
quite  like  either  of  those  plans.  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  a  college  exclusively  confined  to  persons 
intended  for  any  one  profession ;  I  think  tliey  are 
much  better  mixed.  The  living  may  be  rendered 
less  expensive  than  the  present  living;  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  ask  a  person  coming  to  the 
University  at  an  early  age  to  commit  himself  to 
taking  Orders  afterwards ;  I  think  it  is  too  soon 
ibr  him  to  be  able  to  judge. 

2886.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Ilulme 
ficholarships  at  Braeenose  ? — I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  them ;  I  have  known  several  persons 
who  have  held  them- 

2887.  There  are  certain  scholarships  founded 
for  the  express  purpose  of  inducing  men  to  take 
Orders,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  livings  attached 
to  them,  are  there  not? — There  are  livings,  I 
know;  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  come  to 
college  professing  their  intention  to  tate  OrderSr 
I  have  known  many  persons  who  held  exhibitions 
who  were  studying  for  Orders  after  they  had 
taken  their  degree,  for  they  were  often  my  own 
pupils  as  a  professor. 

2888.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  of 
aflUiated  halls  connected  with  colleges  in  Oxford, 
where  men  might  live  more  cheaply  ;  I  mean  in 
intimate  connection  with  a  college  with  scholar- 
ships thrown  open  to  the  men  living  in  those 
harts?— I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  get  those 
halls. 

2889.  Professor  Jowett  in  his  evidence  spoke 
of  affiliated  colleges,  and  he  used  as  an  illus- 
traidon  the  case  of  Eton,  where  a  pupil  mi^t 
live  in  a  dame's  house  and  receive  instruction 
from  a  tutor,  who  might  also  have  a  house ; 
w^ould  you  approve  of  such  a  plan  at  Oxford  ? — 
It  is  a  new  idea  to  me,  but  speaking  of  a  private 
liall  only,  in  direct  connection  with  some  college, 
there  might  be  under  the  present  law  of  me 
TJniversity  such  a  hall  at  any  time,  because  any 
college  might  have  a  house,  which  you  might 
call  a  hall,  not  connected  directly  locally  with 
the  college,  but  under  one  of  its  own  fellows, 
for  instance. 

2890.  They  might  be  instituted  at  the  present 
time  ? — Yes. 

2891.  Have  you  formed  any  opnicoi  with  re* 
0.130. 


fard  to  colleges  affiliated  to  the  Univer«ity? —         Rev. 
t  is  a  very  attractive  scheme,  because  it  gives  E,  Haivkins^ 
a  very  pleasant  idea  of  connecting  the  Univer-         n.n. 
sity  with  a  number  of  other  places,  and  so  ex-  — 

tending  the  influence  of  the   University,  but  I       1 8  July 
think  that  there  would  be  very  great  practical         1807. 
difficulty  in  making  such  a  selection  as  you  would 
wish  to  make.     I  think  there  might  be  colleges 
chartered  which  I  should    not  like  to   affiliate 
with  the  University. 

2892.  Mr.  Acland.']  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  place  the  selection  of  those  colleges  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  University ;  by  stipulating 
that  the  college  in  question  should  be  conducted 
by  members  of  some  foundation  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  so  in  fact  attaching  fellowships  in  some 
way  indirectly  to  them? — That  is  a  possible 
scheme,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  mentioned. 

2893.  Mr.  Egerton.']  You  have  not  given  the 
Committee  any  suggestion  in  the  way  of  cheapen- 
ing education,  except  that  you  threw  out  a  hint 
that  you  thought  it  undesirable  that  the  class  of 
gentlemen  commoners  should  be  abolished? — I 
did. 

2894.  Do  you  think  that  it  b  right  to  encou- 
rage the  class  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  coming  to 
the  University  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  the  college  ? — In  fact  those  whom  you 
call  gentlemen  commoners  I  would  not  have,  but 
fellow  commoners  I  would  have.  The  distinction 
is  this :  a  person  commonly  called  a  gentleman 
commoner  (and  there  is  no  such  name  known  at 
the  University,  I  believe,  at  present)  was  usually 
a  person  living  at  another  table  unconnected  with 
the  fellows,  and  allowed  different  expenses ;  but 
by  a  fellow  commoner,  I  mean  a  person  who 
should  dine  with  the  fellows  of  the  college, 
which  I  think  is  a  considerable  advantage,  and 
such  persons  should  be  allowed  expenses  which 
were  not  allowed  to  others,  and  which  the  others 
did  not  necessarily  imitate,  and  yet  they  would 
be  mixing  with  the  same  society ;  I  was  going  to 
say  that  this  class  did  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  others  to  a  certain  extent^  and  paid  larger  fees. 

2895.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  that 
system  should  be  continued  ? — To  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  formerly  the  case  with  us ;  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  narm  in  it. 

,2896.  Only  you  do  not  think  it  was  sufficiently 
carried  out  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  increase  it ;  but  1 
should  wish  to  continue  the  system  as  we  had  it. 
We  had  fellow  commoners  at  Oriel  up  to  last 
year. 

2897.  But  there  are  none  now,  as  I  under- 
stand ? — My  college  does  not  choose  to  have  any 
more,  which  I  am  sorry  for. 

2898.  Mr.  LiddelL']  With  regard  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  collegiate  revenues  to  the  pro- 
posed system,  would  It,  in  your  opinion,  be  fair 
to  expect  the  colleges  to  apply  their  revenues  to 
j)romote  the  education  01  students,  from  whom 
they  derive  no  benefit  during  their  residence  at 
Oxford,  and  from  whose  success  they  would 
derive  no  credit  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  an  ap- 
propriation, perhaps  it  mi^ht  deserve  another 
term ;  it  would  be  an  alienation  of  their  property 
from  the  intention  of  the  founders. 

2899.  Sir  William  HeuthcoU.']  You  were 
asked  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Extension  Committee,  of  which  you  were  Chair- 
man, was  it  not  the  fact  that  the  committee  was 
made  up  of  gentlemen  deputed  from  the  colleges, 
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and  that  the  colleges  themselves  selected  a  cer- 
tain number  to  be  added  to  them  ?-— Yes,  I  think 
that  was  the  case.  The  committee,  as  it  was  first 
formed,  had  full  power  to  extend  its  numbers; 
and  I  think  at  the  first  meeting  we  had,  this 
resolution  was  come  to,  that  any  college  might 
send  a  couple  of  members. 

2900.  It  formed,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  represent- 
ation of  all  the  colleges  in  Oxford,  did  it  not  ? — 
A  rough  representation  of  all  the  colleges,  one 
may  say. 

2901.  Mr.  AclandA  You  were  asked  whether 
that  committee  included  gentlemen  of  all  ranks 
in  the  University ;  is  it  also  the  fact  that  they 
included  gentlemen  of  very  different  opinions 
on  University  questions? — Very  different  opi- 
nions ;  they  were  not  men  of  all  ranks,  they  were 
all  Masters  of  Arts ;  it  was  not  limited  to  any 
one  section  of  the  University. 

2902.  Sir  William  Heathcote.']  In  answer  to  a 

Question  of  one  of  the  honourable  Members  for 
Oxford,  with  regard  to  the  echolarships  of  the 
colleges  being  opened  to  unattached  students, 
you  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  had  no  objection 
to  their  being  enabled  to  compete  for  scholar- 
ships ? — But  then  I  suppose  they  would  become 
members  of  a  college. 

2903.  You  were  asked  whether  those  scholar- 
ships might  not  be  detached  from  the  colleges 
for  the  special  benefit  of  those  students;  have 
you  ever  considered  it  as  reasonable,  that  you 
should  not  merely  admit  those  students  to  your 
scholarships,  but  alienate  some  one  or  more  of 
your  scholarships  perpetually?  —  I  should  not 
think  it  reasonable ;  on  the  contrary,  the  scholar- 
ships all  come  from  our  endowments. 

2904.  Chairman.']  You  have  alluded  to  the 
luxurious  habits  01  the  University  in  modern 
times ;  do  you  agree  with  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  before  this  Committee,  that  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  frugal,  hard-working 
students  might  tend  to  act  as  a  good  example  to 
the  University  ? — I  hope  it  might  do  so. 

2905.  Mr.  Powell']  You  say  that  you  are 
desirous  to  have  in  the  University  what  I  will 
describe  as  the  subordinate  branches  of  the 
learned  professions,  namely,  solicitors  in  law  and 
apothecaries  in  medicine  ;  would  you  propose  an 
inferior  education  in  the  lower  branches  to  meet 
their  wanta  ? — No. 

2906.  You  would  rather  bring  them  up  to  the 
level  of  the  higher  branches  ? — -1  es,  certainly. 

2907.  And  you  would  object  to  teaching  any 
lower  branches  in  order  to  meet  their  wants  ? — 
I  should  not  think  it  desirable,  certainly. 

2908.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  to  ap- 
pear at  the  University  in  any  number,  it  would 
become  practically  necessary  that  the  University 
should  introduce  subordinate  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  meet  their  wants  ? — I  should 
not  think  that  that  would  be  what  the  University 
is  called  upon  to  do  in  any  case.  I  think  that  the 
education  which  a  University  ought  to  furnish  in 
the  first  instance  should  be  quite  general,  as  be- 
longing to  a  liberal  education,  and  not  be  directed 
to  any  special  profession,  clerical  or  medical,  or 
anytlung  of  that  kind. 

2909.  Looking  at  the  matter  as  a  practical 
point,  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  members  of  this  class  to 
enter  the  University,  do  you  think  that  the 
University  would  be  driven  by  actual  necessity 
into  supplying  education  to  meet  their  wants  ? — 


I  scarcely  know  whether  you  mean  strictly  edu- 
cation for  their  professional  purposes. 

2910.  I  mean  such  an  education  as  they  might 
desire  to  have  on  entering  the  University;  do 
you  think  that  the  University  would  be  forced  to 
give  that  inferior  education,  which  you  deprecate  ? 
— I  think  that  it  would  be  wrong,  and  that  we 
should  be  able  to  resist  it. 

2911.  Have  there  not  been  changes  in  Oxford 
during  the  last  few  years,  which  have  been  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
students,  with  regard  to  what  were  called,  at 
Oxford,  poverty  clauses  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mission ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  term  was  used  with 
regard  to  certain  clauses  in  the  old  statutes,  which 
expressly  required  that  the  fellows  of  colleges 
should  be  persons  who  needed  such  assistance ; 
and  those  clauses  were  very  considerably  altered 
by  the  Commission  of  1857. 

2912.  Would  the  same  remark  apply  to 
scholarships? — To  a  certain  extent  it  applies  to 
scholarships.  The  Commission,  not  liking  our 
way  of  examination  for  fellowships  under  those 
poverty  clauses,  said  we  will  make  some  exhibi- 
tions purposely  for  poor  persons,  converting  a 
fellowship  into  such  exhibitions;  but  then  all 
those  things  are  commonly  given  by  examination, 
and  examinations  will  favour  the  rich ;  that  is  to 
say,  will  favour  those  who  have  had  more  prior 
advantages. 

2913.  But  they  were  in  the  olden  days,  and  Jffe 
now,  according  to  the  new  arrangements,  which 
you  have  just  described,  given  to  men  who  passed 
an  inferior  examination,  but  whose  means  were 
more  humble  ? — Yes,  we  have  such  exhibitions, 
and  we  do  give  them ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not 
make  the  standard  of  examination  so  high  in  that 
case.  But,  with  regard  to  our  fellowships,  when 
the  Commissioners  said  that  nobody  should  be 
excluded  from  a  fellowship  who  had  500  /.,  or 
600  /.  a  year,  I  think  that  was  favouring  the  rich 
to  a  great  extent,  more  than  the  founders  would 
have  intended,  as  compared  with  other  classes. 

2914.  How  was  it  favouring  the  rich?  — 
Because  we  should  not  have  elected  them. 

2915.  Were  there  not  some  posts  in  the  Uni- 
versity, which  are  almost  now  gone,  for  instance, 
Bible  clerkships,  which  favoured  the  poor  man  ? — 
I  believe  there  were  more  than  there  are  now ; 
but  there  are  servitorships  at  Christ  Church,  and 
Bible  clerkships  at  almost  all  the  colleges. 

2916.  But  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
number,  and  to  some  extent  a  reduction  of  the 
advantages  to  poor  men  ? — Yes. 

2917.  Mx.AclandJ]  I  believe  you  have,  from 
private  sources,  means  of  having  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  tendency  of  medical  educa- 
tion at  the  present  day ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  tendency  of  the  authorities  of  the  medical 
profession  is  rather  to  increase,  than  to  diminiBh, 
their  requirements  in  the  way  of  liberal  educa- 
tion ? — I  have  understood  so ;  and  I  thought  that 
we  should  be  doing  the  very  same  thing  if  they 
were  to  come  to  Oxford. 

2918.  You  know  what  the  requirements  of 
medical  education,  in  a  technical  professional 
sense,  are ;  is  there  the  slightest  probability  of 
any  portion  of  the  medical  profession  coming  to 
Oxford,  with  a  view  to  getting  technical  profes- 
sional knowledge  ? — I  do  not  expect  it  at  alL 

2919./What  are  the  kind  of  studies  which  the 
University  is  able  to  offer  to  the  medical  profesr- 
sion  with  advantage? — I  should  have  said  the 
common  branches^  quite  distinct  from  the  pro- 
fessional; 
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fesbional;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  refer  you  to  a 
paper,  written  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  upon  that 
subject. 

2920.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Oxford  has  itself 
done  much,  for  those  sciences,  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plying the  medical  and  other  professions  with  the 
lundamental  sciences,  as  distinguished  from  their 
more  technical  application  ? — Yes ;  but  I  thought 
that  you  chiefly  referred  to  the  higher  grades  ot 
the  medical  profession,  not  to  the  lower ;  I  ima- 
gine not. 

2921.  Mr.  Pollard  Vrquliart.']  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that,  at  present,  an  undergraduate  cannot 
migrate  from  one  college  to  anomer  without  re- 
cei\ing  what  is  called  a  bene  decessit  f — By  the  law 
of  the  University  he  cannot  go  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  college,  unless  he  has  been  absent 
from  the  college  lor  a  year,  and  then  he  requires 


none. 


2922.  If  the  head  of  the  college  were  to  ex- 
ercise a  certain  discretion  about  gi\'ing  a  man  a 
bene  decessit,  who  wished  to  leave  a  particular 
college  for  die  sake  of  becoming  a  non-coUegiate 
student,  could  they  not  prevent  any  great  abuse 
of  that  system  taking  place ;  could  not  they  pre- 
vent a  man  migrating  from  a  college,  to  be  a  non- 
collegiate  student,  for  the  sake  of  indulgence  in 
any  expensive  tastes,  such  as  belonging  to  an 
expensive  dinner  club,  or  having  hunters  brought 
to  him  at  the  door  of  his  own  residence,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? — It  must  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  regulations  of  the  University  under  this 
Bill ;  as  the  Bill  stands,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  but  regulations  might  be  made 
eflfectual  in  that  way. 

2923.  Cannot  the  head  of  a  college  always 
exercise  his  discretion  about  granting  a  bene 
decessit? — Not  altogether.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  power  to  refuse  a  person  leaving  me.  If 
he  is  not  a  man  of  ill  conduct  I  cannot  refuse 
him  a  testimonial  to  that  effect,  and  if  I  did  do 
anything  arbitrary,  the  Chancellor  has  a  right  to 
interfere  by  the  law  of  the  University. 

2924.  But  you  think  that  regulations  might  be 
made  to  prevent  the  facility  oi  migrating  from  a 
college,  to  become  a  non-collegiate  student  being 
abused  ? — It  would  be  certainly  necessary  to 
make  some  regulation,  if  we  could. 

2925.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  thought 
that  about  20  Z.  a-year  was  the  lowest  sum  at 
which  a  non-collegiate  student  could  expect  a 
good  education,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  living ;  taking  it  as  30  /.  in  addition  to 
living  in  college,  it  would  amount  to  consider- 
ably less  than  what  is  spent  by  an  undergraduate 


living  in  lodgings,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  generally  Rev.T 

speaking,    I    suppose   it  would;    but  there  are    £.  Hatokins, 
persons  living  quite  as  cheaply  in  college  as  it  is  d.d. 

supposed    in    the    report    they    could    live     in         

lodgings.  1 8  July 

2926.  You  stated  that  fellow  commoners  were         ^^^'7- 
not  as  common  as  they  used  to  be ;  do  not  you 

think  that  that  very  circumstance  rather  prevents 
very  great  economy  being  studied  at  the  under- 
graduates table  in  hall  ? — I  think  that  it  has 
tended,  perhaps,  to  the  increase  of  luxury  in  the 
young  men.  It  formerly  acted  with  us  as  a 
sumptuary  law,  and  checked  expense  in  those 
who  were  not  fellow  commoners. 

2927.  If  the  undergraduates  table  in  hall  were 
conducted  with  too  great  economy,  it  would 
almost  tend  to  defeat  its  own  object,  would  it 
not,  as  there  would  be  greater  temptation  to  men 
to  dine  out  of  hall,  and  form  expensive  dining 
clubs? — Yes,  we  are  obliged  to  find  the  mean 
in  that  way. 

2928.  Therefore  you  cannot  adapt  the  system 
of  living  to  the  few  to  whom  economy  is  a  very 
great  object  ? — They  can  live  with  considerable 
cheapness  in  college  now.  I  was  going  to  men- 
tion a  further  regulation  which  occurs  in  most 
colleges,  and  which  facilitates  that,  and  that  is, 
they  do  not  live  at  a  table  altogether  furnished, 
but  they  have  what  is  called  commons  ;  they 
may  have  them  as  they  please ;  they  may  have 
less  expensive  meats,  or  they  may  have  a  less 
quantity,  and  that  enables  a  person  to  live  more 
cheaply  than  his  neighbour. 

2929.  ^\v  William  Heathcote.']  Upon  the  whole 
is  it  strongly  your  opinion  that,  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  the  University  ought  to  have  time 
and  freedom  to  make  the  experiment  for  itself? — 
That  is  certainly  my  opinion  verv  strongly.  I 
think  that  one  of  those  statutes,  which  are  on  the 
table  now,  is  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  partial  trial  of  the  experiment.  I 
should  like  to  see  it  tried  first,  and  if  it  answered 
then  I  should  like  to  carry  the  experiment 
further  and  admit  persons  altogether  unattached. 
The  persons  admitted  under  this  statute  would 
be  attached  to  the  colleges,  but  they  would  not 
pay  all  the  expenses.  There  would  be  superin- 
tendence therefore  by  the  college,  and  yet  they 
would  be  free  in  another  respect,  and  I  would 
like  to  try  that  before  I  went  further. 

2930.  Chairman.']  It  appears  that  we  move 
in  the  same  direction,  but  you  wish  to  move 
a  little  less  rapidly  ?  —  I  wish  to  move  more 
slowly. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  d.d.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


2931.  Sir  William  Heathcote.']  You  have  been 
for  some  time  Master  of  Baliol  College,  and  Ire- 
land Professor  of  Divinity  ? — Yes ;  I  have  been 
Master  of  Baliol  for  about  13  years. 

2932.  I  believe  that  in  that  capacity  with  the 
rest  of  the  college,  you  have  directed  your 
attention  particularly  to  the  question  of  poor 
students  ? — We  have  been  doing  so. 

2933.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  the  plan  upon 
which  your  college  has  agreed,  with  any  remarks 
that  you  may  have  to  make  upon  it  ? — The  best 
explanation  will  be  for  me  to  read  a  memorial, 
which  the  college  addressed  to  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  in  the  month  of  October   last:  **The 

0.130. 


Master  and  Fellows  of  Baliol  College   beg  leave 


Rev. 


to  make  the  following  request  to  the  Hebdomadal      -"•  ^^^^^f 
Council  with  reference  to  University  extension  :  ^'^* 

they  are  willing  to  undertake  gratuitously  the 
superintendence  and  instruction  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  undergraduates  (at  first  not  exceeding  20), 
who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  University  education  ;  such 
persons  to  Tbe  matriculated  as  members  of  the 
college,  and  to  be  eligible  to  college  scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  but  to  reside  in  lodgings  and  not 
to  battell.  They  propose  to  leave  to  the  under- 
graduates thus  admitted  the  regulation  of  their 
own  expenses,  with  a  view  to  faciutating  economy. 
Y  Without 
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Rev.  Without  wishing    to    interfere  with   any   other 

R.  SectU      scheme  of  University  extension,  they  refipectfuUy 

D.i>«  request  the  Council  to  bring  forward  a  statute 

—         enabling   any  college  or  hall   to    admit  under- 

18  July       graduates  residing  in  lodgings,  under  the  circum- 

^®^'         stances  supposed. —Baliol  College,   27th  October 

1866.'^ 

2934.  Will  you  just  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  word  battell? — It  is  used  to  express  the 
way  in  which  residence  is  proved,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  charge  against  a  man's  name  daily 
the    butler's   book    for   his   food.       It    was 


on 


thought  that  if  they  were  exempt  from  that 
necessity  they  Avould  be  more  fully  in  a  position 
to  regulate  their  expenses  by  their  actual  wants. 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  give  a  few  dates 
with  reference  to  the  steps  that  this  has  gone 
through ;  the  date  of  the  memorial  which  I  have 
read  was  the  27th  of  October  last ;  it  waa  re- 
ferred immediately  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
to  a  committee  of  ite  members,  and  that  com- 
mittee made  a  report  to  the  council  on  the  22nd 
of  November  last ;  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
report,  the  Hebdomadal  Council  referred  it,  and 
all  the  reports  of  the  (University)  sub-com- 
mittees contained  in  a  pamphlet  which  you  have 
had  before  you,  to  another  committee  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  be  considered  together.  That  was  on  the 
3rd  of  December  last  This  committee,  after  a 
number  of  meetings,  drew  up  its  rei>ortonthe  23rd 
of  March,  but  too  late  for  the  council  to  take  it 
into  consideration  until  after  Easter.  In  the 
meantime,  another  point  arose,  which  was  by 
resolution  of  the  council  referred  to  the  same 
committee  on  the  29th  of  April,  upon  our  return 
after  the  vacation ;  and  finally,  the  report  was 
submitted  to  the  council  on  the  1st  of  May.  On 
the  13th  of  May  two  plans,  to  which  the  Provost 
of  Oriel  has  referred  as  having  been  published 
with  the  sanction  of  the  council  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  University,  and  as  being  about 
to  be  proposed  for  their  consideration,  were 
agreed  to.  Then,  shortly  before  the  end  of  term, 
two  forms  of  statute  embodying  these  plans  were 
issued  for  the  general  information  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  they  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise, 
when  the  formal  promulgation,  as  it  is  called, 
took  place  in  Congregation  the  next  term. 

2935.  You  have  observed,  no  doubt,  in  the 
Bill  which  is  referred  to  this  Committee,  that 
the  proposal  is  to  go  further  than  your  own 
scheme,  and  to  have  students  lodging  in  the  town 
unattached  to  any  college ;  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  make  any  observations  which  occur  to  you 
as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  those  two 
plans? — I  think  that  the  facilities  for  carrying 
out  such  plans  for  extension  Avith  the  least  risk  of 
miscarriage,  are  very  much  greater  if  made  in 
connection  with  a  college  or  hall ;  it  is  not  my 
impression  that  the  securities  could  be  so  effec- 
tively provided  by  the  University  without  the 
aid  of  collegiate  superintendence ;  and  I  place  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  relation 
between  tutor  and  pupil. 

2936.  Would  it  oe  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
lo  provide  such  tutors  for  the  unattached 
students? — When  I  spoke  of  tutors,  I  meant 
tutors  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  not  merely 
instructors,  but  those  who  would  have  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  moral  superintend- 
ence and  supervision  of  the  young  men,  such  as 
is  comparatively  easy  within  the  walls  of  any 
one  building,  or  in  immediate  connection  with 
one  college,  but  which   I   think  the  tutor  of  a 


number  of  men  scattered  throughout  the  town 
could  not  exercise  so  well. 

2937.  It  is  your  opinion  then  that  sucli  tutors 
if  provided,  would  be  wanting  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  efficiency? — I  fear  that  it  would  • 
be  so. 

2938.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  i)roviding 
tutors  at  all,  even  for  their  tuition,  except  as 
private  tutors  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be,  if  at  all, 
by  funds  being  diverted  to  that  puq)ose  which  at 
present  serve  other  purposes. 

2939.  Do  you  point  to  the  colleges  ? — I  pre- 
sumed that  the  question  referred  to  them. 

2940.  My  question  went  rather  to  this,  whe- 
ther you  yourself  saw  any  mode  which  you 
should  think  just  and  wise  for  the  application  of 
any  funds,  whether  from  the  University  or  from 
the  colleges,  to  such  a  puq>ose,  or  whether  you 
would  think  it  necessary  to  leave  those  young 
men  to  such  private  tutors  as  they  could  pay 
themselves? — I  think  that  it  would  be  hard  upon 
the  class  of  men  whom  I  conceive  to  be  in  view, 
to  leave  them  to  such  private  tuition  as  they 
could  procure  for  themselves;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  less  than  just  to  the  colleges  to  ask 
them  to  provide  tuition  for  pupils  for  whom  they 
would  have  no  responsibility,  and  from  whom 
they  would  gain  no  credit,  rather  than  for  pupils 
who  should  be  more  intimately  connected  with 
thenkselves. 

2941.  And  the  University  itself,  I  presume, 
would  have  no  funds  to  devote  to  it  ? — That  is  a 
question  which  is  diffcult  to  answer  shortly 
and  precisely  :  in  fact  I  have  not  the  materials  at 
hand ;  but  I  may  say  so  much  as  this,  that  the 
University  has  within  the  last  13  years,  during 
which  I  have  been  acquainted  with  tlie  govern- 
ment of  it,  appropriated  such  very  large  sums  for 
different  objects  connected  with  education,  that 
there  is  not  such  a  surplus  now  as  there  was; 
certainly  not  enough  to  reckon  upon  to  any  large 
amount  for  any  one  object. 

2942.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  multiplicity 
of  subjects  now  required  in  tlie  University  im- 
plies the  necessity  of  a  much  stronger  teaching 
staff  for  the  colleges  independently  of  this  special 
addition ;  are  you  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

2943.  It  has  been  suggested  that  that  staff  might 
be  obtained  by  suppressing  some  of  the  fellowships 
and  annexing  their  incomes  to  the  college  tutors, 
allowing  those  fellows  who  are  tutors  to  divide 
larger  portions  of  the  college  revenues  than  they 
now  do? — That  would  be  a  possible  way.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  we  are  in  difiiculties  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fellowships  not  held  by  tutors,  and 
the  entire  freedom  of  action  given  to  the  holders 
of  these  since  the  University  reform. 

2944.  The  point  to  which  I  intended  to  bring 
you  was  this :  would  not  the  provision  in  the 
manner  suggested  for  college  tutors  in  itself  ab- 
sorb all  the  income  which  might  be  available  if 
they  suppressed  the  other  fellowships,  and  leave 
none  for  out-college  students? — ^xhe  circum- 
stances of  the  different  colleges  vary  in  that 
respect  very  much.  I  can  only  speak  confidently 
of  my  own ;  and  I  think  we  rather  require  more 
fellowships  than  fewer  ones. 

2945.  Independently  of  the  tutors? — I  mean 
that  we  require  to  have  a  larger  number  of 
Fellows,  to  secure  among  them  a  sufficient  num- 
ber disposed  to  reside  and  to  take  the  tutorships. 
From  particular  cireumstances  Baliol  is  at  pre- 
sent 
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sent  well  off  in  resident  workiug  fcllo^^'cs;    but 
that  is  accidentaL 

2946.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  make 
upon  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  students 
contemplated  by  this  Bill  would  live  ? — It  seems 
to  me  that  students  who  should  be  unattached  to 
any  college  or  hall  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  one 
element  of  self-respect  which  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  institution  supplies,  and  that  there  might 
be  a  dif^tinction  which  might  be  painful  between 
those  who  did  belong  to  the  colleges  and  those 
who  were  unattached  in  the  University.  I  mean 
this  (and  if  I  use  a  strong  word  let  me  be  under- 
stood as  only  using  it  because  I  feel  a  great 
horror  of  the  case  arising),  that  there  might  be  a 
risk  of  those  unattached  students,  from  want  of 
cohesion  among  themselves,  becoming  .rather  like 
Pariahs;    which    I    think  would    be   the    most 

frievous  thing  that  could  possibly  take  place  in  a 
Iniversity.      I  would  not  use  the  word  except 
to  deprecate  the  thing. 

2947.  Having  a  fear  of  the  extreme  measure 
of  establishing  entirely  unattached  students,  you 
still  would  desire  to  promote  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  means  indicated  in  your  own  college  the 
admission  of  poor  students  ? — I  should  desire  to 
carry  out  the  extension  as  far  as  possible  in  every 
way  in  which  I  did  not  think  it  created  dangers. 

2948.  Have  you  a  strong  opinion  as  following 
from  that,  that  it  is  prudent  to  leave  the  Univer- 
sity to  feel  its  way,  and  to  make  this  experiment 
for  itself? — That  is  certainly  my  opinion;  in  the 
first  place,  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  persons 
in  the  University  who  wish  to  carrv  it  out  to  a 
much  gieater  extent  than  I  should  think  safe 
myself;  and  secondly,  I  think  that  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  be  unwilling  to  go  so  far, 
you  might  reckon  confidently  on  lair  and  honest 
attempts  to  try  the  experiment  gradually. 

2949.  Are  you  of  opinion  then  that  to  leave 
it  to  the  University  would  be  to  give  an  open- 
ing to  bond  fide  efforts  in  this  direction  ? — -The 
experiments  which  are  proposed  now  would  go  a 
good  way.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  far 
the  proposal  of  my  own  college  would  form  a 
precedent,  or  how  far  the  other  proposal,  which 
the  Provost  of  Oriel  spoke  of  more  particularly, 
would  extend ;  but  I  think  that  these  would  be 
reasonable  experiments  to  try. 

2950.  Viscount  CranhomeP^  Have  you  ever 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative  share  which 
college  tutorship  and  private  tutorship  bear  in 
the  formation  oi  a  man  who  takes  high  honours  ? 
— That  depends  on  various  things.  It  depends 
on  the  college  in  which  the  man  is,  the  amount 
of  help  which  he  receives  from  the  tutors  of  his 
college ;  and  it  depends  also  to  some  extent  on 
the  general  line  adopted  by  the  examiners  in  the 
schools  at  a  particular  time.  I  believe  there  are 
not  .many  men  who  present  themselves  for  their 
last  examinations  without  having  been  under  one 
or  more  private  tutors  at  one  time  or  another, 
but  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. I  know  that  it  was  not  so  in  my  own  time  ; 
but  things  are  much  changed  since  then. 

2951.  Do  you  think  rtiat  looking  merely  to 
the  attainment  of  honours  the  college  tuition  is 
a  matter  of  necessity  ? — I  think  that  the  value 
which  our  undergraduates  attach  to  the  tuition 
which  is  afforded  them  by  the  gentlemen  whom 
I  have  the  gratification  of  working  with  in 
Baliol,  is  very  high  indeed. 

2952.  Then  I  understand  you  that  in  any 
comparison  which  is  proposed  to  you,  you  would 
X  0.130. 


assign  very  considerably  the  largest  value,  s.^t- 
ting  aside  all  variable  elements  to  college  tuition  i 
— I  think  if  1  were  to  distinguish  between 
them,  I  should  say  that  the  most  valuable  part 
for  the  real  training  of  a  man  came  from  the 
college  tutor,  if  he  was  well  up  to  his  work ;  and 
that  a  private  tutor  was  rather  more  efficient  in 
providing  for  the  specialities  of  the  examination, — 
cramming,  as  it  is  called. 

2953.  Then  for  the  purposes  of  the  exami na- 
tion alone,  a  man  had  better  dispense,  a^  a 
general  rule,  with  his  college  tutor  than  with  his 
private  tutor  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  that ;  I  was 
speaking  of  the  private  tutor  in  combination  with 
the  college  tutor.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  college 
tutor,  if  worthy  of  his  place,  could  be  dispensed 
with.  We  have  no  experience  of  men  going  in 
for  examinations  from  a  private  tutor,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  college  tutor. 

2954.  Therefore  you  do  not  know  what  the 
result  would  be  if  tie  experin^ent  were  tried  ? — 
No ;  but  I  should  think  tnat  the  pupil  would  be 
less  generally  prepared. 

2955.  But  for  the  purposes  of  examination, 
would  he  be  less  efficiently  prepared  ? — Perhaps 
not,  as  regards  the  matters  oi  detail  that  are  pre- 
pared simply  with  a  view  to  the  questions  of  the 
examiners. 

2956.  Those  answers  which  you  have  given 
are  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  college  tutor  is  the 
highest  of  his  kind ;  but  with  reterence  to  the 
general  run,  is  not  the  plan  by  which  private 
tutors  are  selected,  more  likely  to  procure  ave- 
rage excellence  than  that  by  which  college  tutors 
are  selected? — The  private  tutors  are  selected  by 
the  undergraduates  themselves.  No  doubt  they 
choose  the  one  who  they  think  will  give  them 
the  most  help  in  the  particular  points  in  which 
they  feel  their  own  deficiency  the  most,  and  they 
also  practicallv  are  found  to  take  much  more 
advantage  of  tne  help  which  a  private  tutor  gives 
them,  than  of  that  which  they  receive  from  a 
public  tutor.  A  gentleman  who  was  a  private  tutor 
with  a  number  of  pupils,  told  me  that  they  were 
always  exacting  to  the  utmost  all  the  time  and 
work  that  he  could  give  them :  but  that,  when 
he  became  the  tutor  of  his  college,  having  the 
power  of  calling  those  same  individuals  to  his 
lectures,  he  did  not  then  find  the  same  zeal  on 
their  part  to  make  use  of  him. 

2957.  The  very  fact  that  the  tuition  of  the 
college  tutor  is  more  directed  than  that  of  the 
private  tutor,  towards  the  general  improvement 
of  a  man,  would  be  rather  resented  by  a  man 
whose  whole  thought*  were  bent  upon  the  one 
object  of  getting  his  honours? — Yes,  it  seems 
so. 

2958.  I  am  asking  you  those  questions  with  the 
view  to  a  further  question  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  tuition  of  those  poor  students  who 
are  to  live  in  lodgings,  unattached  to  any  col- 
lege, if  such  there  should  be ;  either  they  must 
be  taught  by  private  tutors  or  by  University 
tutors  appointed  for  them,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  thought  that  if  their  means  did  not 
extend  as  they  probably  would  not  extend  to 
the  employment  of  private  tutors,  they  would  be 
fairly  weighted  in  the  race  against  their  richer 
fellow-students  who  would  have  that  advantage, 
and  whether  any  care  in  the  selection  of  Univer- 
sity tutors  would  compensate  for  that  disadvan- 
tage?— There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  such  fear :  just  as  with  reference  to 
competitors  for  our  scholarships,  we  may  fear  that 
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Rev.  the  poorer  classes  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
B,  Scoity      preliminary  training  for  the  examinations. 

D.D.  2959.  If  that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case, 

do  not  you  think  that  that  would  materially  affect 

18  July       the  demand  for  admission  upon    such  terms   to 

^^^7*  the  University  which  yon  could  expect  to  spring 
up? — That  demand  may  be  of  two  xinds;  in  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  from  persons  who  do  not 
seek  for  such  a  complete  education  as  the  Univer- 
sity attempts  to  give  at  present,  but  would  wish 
to  get  what  they  could  before  they  go  into  pro- 
fessions ;  and  secondly,  from  really  hard-working 
students,  with  a  taste  and  zeal  for  study  for  its 
own  sake,  who  would  wish  to  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity with  a  view  of  profiting  by  it  to  the  utter- 
most. There  would  be,  1  should  think,  quite 
sufficient  teaching  power  easily  procured  for  the 
first  class ;  .but  not  so  easily  for  the  second. 

2960.  In  fact  for  those  who  desire  the  best 
that  the  University  could  give,  the  new  scheme 
would  not  offer  so  many  attractions  as  for  those 
who  only  desire  the  worst  that  the  University 
could  give  ? — I  cannot  deny  that. 

2961.  You  stated  something  about  the  discipline 
which  those  University  tutors  were  to  exercise 
over  those  unattached  students ;  I  see  that  it  is 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  sub-committee 
that  they  should  have  the  power  of  going  into  the 
rooms  of  students  at  all  times ;  do  not  you  think, 
considering  the  general  public  opinion  of  the 
University,  that  that  would  be  an  invidious  power 
if  it  were  exercised  with  any  freedom  ? — It  would 
require  great  delicacy  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
tutors. 

2962.  The  tutors,  I  presume,  possess  that  power 
in  colleges,  but  they  do  not  exercise  it  much,  do 
they  ?— No. 

2963.  In  fact,  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  tutor 
who  was  to  come  in  unawares  upon  an  under- 
graduate in  order  to  catch  him  tripping,  would  be 
very  ill-looked  upon  in  the  college  ? — I  cannot 
think  that  it  would  be  attempted. 

2964.  In  that  case  of  course  the  exercise  of 
discipline  upon  those  young  men  scattered  all 
over  the  University  would  be  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  as  tor  as  a  University  tutor  was 
concerned? — There  would  be  great  difficulty 
about  it. 

2965.  It  is  suggested  that  the  difficulty  could 
be  met  by  having  an  exceedingly  responsible 
class  of  lodging-house  keepers,  but  would  not  it 
be  the  case  that  for  so  responsible  a  class  rents 
must  rise  ? — I  think  that  if  this  is  proposed,  the 
rise  of  the  rents  is  more  certain  than  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  security* 

2966.  Have  vou  ever  contemplated  any  secu- 
rities against  those  new  provisions  being  made 
use  of  by  a  class  of  men  who  appear  to  be  in- 
creasing at  the  University,  namely,  men  who 
come  up  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  couple  of  years 
and  to  form  friendships,  and  who  have  very  little 
view  of  passing  a  University  examination  ? — The 
memorial  which  I  have  read  to  you,  spoke  of 
persons  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford 
the  expenses  of  the  University :  and  that  was  a 
subject  of  special  consideration  by  the  committee 
of  council,  and  the  hebdomadal  council  itself. 
The  council  wished  to  find  a  security  that  the 
provision  should  not  be  used  by  people  for  whom 
it  was  not  intended,  and  they  thought  that  the 
best  security  of  that  kind  was  found  in  the  pro- 
posal which  we  have  made  that  the  college 
should  undertake  gratuitously  the  superinten- 
dence and  instruction  of  these  under-graduates. 


It  was  thought  that  the  college  tutors  might  be 
trusted,  not  to  bestow  their  services  gratuitoudy 
unless  they  had  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the 
class  was  one  which  required  and  deserved  them. 

2967.  Then  that  would  be  giving  to  a  certain    I 
extent  an  eleemosynary  character  to  the  eduear 
tion  ? — No  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent  it  would. 

2968.  Do  you  think  that  the  eleemosynary 
character  of  education  given  gratuitously  by 
living  men  is  looked  upon  for  social  purposes  in 
exactly  the  same  light  as  that  eleemosynary  edu- 
cation which  merely  springs  out  of  the  bequests 
of  the  dead  ?— We  had  looked  to  a  class  of  men 
who  probably  would  feel  that  less  keenly ;  and  we 
had  reckoned  largely  upon  the  absence  of  any 
disposition  among  the  members  of  the  University 
to  make  them  feel  it. 

2969.  But  much  stress  has  been  liud  npon  the 
one  hand  upon  the  advantage  of  mingling  of 
classes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  pro- 
pagation of  studious  and  frugal  habits  which 
this  new  class  of  students  is  to  introduce 
into  the  University,  but  if  they  were  to  be 
debarred  by  any  social  distinctions  from  mingling 
with  the  other  students  those  advantages  would 
be  to  a  very  great  extent  neutralised,  would  they 
not  ? — I  tmnk  that  you  must  sacrifice  some  por- 
tion of  the  advantage ;  so  far  as  they  have  to  live 
apart  something  would  be  lost ;  but  in  the  case 
of  men  who  were  really  likely  to  avail  themselves 
with  good  effect  of  the  education,  it  strikes  me 
that  3iey  would  be  rather  sought  out  by  the 
better  class  of  the  existing  students  than  kept 
at  a  distance ;  more  especiaUy  if  they  belonged  to 
their  college. 

2970.  xou  are  speaking  now  of  semi-attached 
students  ? — Yes. 

2971.  Mr.  Acland.1  In  your  arrangements  for 
the  successful  competitors  at  the  local  examina- 
tions, you  have  so  arranged,  have  you  not,  the 
terms  on  which  you  give  your  scholarships,  as 
not  .to  make  it  palpably  appear  that  the  education 
is  gratuitous  ? — That  is  so. 

2972.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  that? 
— I  would  premise  that  this  proposal  made  this 
year  is  only  an  experimental  proposal,  and  in- 
tended probably  to  be  merged  in  the  more  general 
scheme  if  the  University  sanctions  the  latter; 
but  this  paper,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  gives 
a  statement  of  it.  We  have  had  oflrered  to  us  by 
individuals  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions  for  a 
period  of  years  to  try  the  experiment ;  so  that 
there  are,  in  fact,  three  classes  who  are  con- 
tributors to  this  scheme ;  the  college  contributes 
something  from  its  funds,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
expenses  of  lodging,  and  so  on ;  the  tutors  give 
their  gratuitous  work ;  and  certain  gentlemen 
give  privately  small  exhibitions.  The  proposal 
IS  this : — 

"The  master  and  fellows  of  Baliol  College 
propose  to  offer  five  exhibitions  to  be  competed 
for  at  the  Oxford  local  examinations  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  These  exhibitions  will  be  of  the 
annusd  value  of  52/.  10*.,  and  will  be  tenable 
during  residence  for  four  years.  They  will  be 
offered  to  those  among  the  senior  candidates  who 
shall  obtain  the  highest  places  in  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  general  list.  The  exhibitioners  will 
be  expected  to  produce  testimonials  of  good 
conduct.  They  will  commence  residence  in 
Januan^  1868,  and  will  be  required  to  pass  the 
first  of  their  University  examinations  (respon- 
sions)  within  six  months.  The  exhibitioners  will 
have  to  pay  to  the  University  an  admission  fee  of 
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2/.  10*.,  and  an  annual  fee  of  1 Z.  They  will  also 
have  to  pay  to  Baliol  College  the  anniml  sums  of 
22  Z.  8*.  for  tuition,  and  of  10/.  for  furnished 
lodgings;  but  they  will  not  be  subject  to  any 
other  college  charges,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
regulate  the  expense  of  their  own  living.  Senior 
candidates  desirous  of  holding  these  exhibitions 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  to  the 
several  local  secretaries,  or  to  the  master  and 
fellows  of  Baliol  College." 

2973.  Viscount  Cranborne.l  Would  not  it  be 
a  practice  of  considerable  mischief,  if  and  when- 
ever any  considerable  change  in  the  practice  of 
the  University  was  required,  it  grew  to  be  the 
habit  to  come  to  tiiis  House  instead  of  agitating 
for  the  thing  within  the  University  itself; '  do 
not  you  thi^  that  it  would  much  disturb  the 
attention  of  those  who  should  attend  to  the  educa- 
tion, and  distract  them  fixHn  their  proper  duties  ? 
— ^We  do  feel  that  we  are  disturbed  in  our  quiet 
work  by  being  continually  placed  on  the  dis- 
secting-table. 

2974.  And  do  not  you  think  that  even  sap- 
posing  bringing  you  up  to  Parliament  was  to 
make  your  progress  more  rapid,  it  would  be 
dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  depriving  the 
University  of  the  confidence  which  arises  from 
constant  self-government?  —  Yes,  I  certainly 
think  so ;  I  think  that  with  old  institutions,  with 
80  many  traditions  as  the  University  possesses, 
the  very  fact  of  the  progress  being  so  much  more 
rapid  is  rather  hazardous ;  a  slower  progress  is 
the  more  likely  to  work  the  new  into  the  old,  so 
that  the  old  should  not  be  lost  in  adopting  the 


new. 


2975.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  take  the 
heart  out  of  those  who  desire  to  improve  the 
University,  if  they  felt  that  they  were  perpetually 
liable  to  be  overruled  by  a  body  of  men  who  have 
no  very  great  familiaritv  with  the  working  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Umversity  ? — I  cannot  deny 
that  that  feeling  is  produced. 

2976.  In  the  progress  of  this  question,  you  see 
no  reason,  do  you,  why,  within  the  lapse  of  a  not 
unreasonable  time,  it  should  not  be  settied  by  the 
action  of  the  University  itself? — I  feel  quite 
confident  that  the  University  itself  will  advance 
in  the  direction  of  general  extension  gradually, 
and  to  a  considerable  exi^nt ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  take  exactly  the  same  line  which 
would  be  recommended  to  it  from  Parliament. 

2977.  Mr.  NeateJ]  The  University  has  not  the 
power  to  do  many  things  which  many  people 
suppose  desirable,  has  it? — No;  there  are  many 
things  which  it  has  not  the  power  to  do. 

•  2978.  Do  vou  think  that  the  University,  if 
left  by  itseli,  would  ever  have  suggested  the 
alterations  which  were  made  under  the  recent 
University  Act  ? — I  have  said  that  the  alterations 
might  not  take  the  same  line  which,  perhaps,  this 
House  of  Parliament  would  wish;  I  do  not 
think  that  the  University  would  have  done  ex- 
actly what  has  been  done. 

2979.  Upon  the  whole,  should  you  say  that 
that  was  a  Tbeneficial  instance  of  Parliamentary 
interference  ? — With  some  considerable  deduc- 
tions, I  should  say  so. 

2980.  That  dealt  chiefly  with  throwing  open 
the  endowments,  did  it  not  ? — It  did  so. 

298 1.  And  there  were  many  other  points  which 
it  left  unsettied  ? — Yes. 

2982.  That  was  the  chief  object  of  that 
measure,  was  it  not  ? — It  was  one. 

2983.  So  that  the  commission,  being  engrossed 
0.130. 


with    that   chief  object,   may   have   left,   com-         Rev. 
paratively  in  the  back  ground,  many  other  im-      R.  Scotfy 
portant  points,  may  they  not? — I  am  not  pre-  d.d. 

Eared  to  sajr  that  they  believed  themselves  to         — 
ave  left  their  work  so  imperfect.  1 8  July 

2984.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart.']  Have  you  any         *S^7- 
experience  of  men  taking  high  honours  without 

the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor? — Yes;  I  have 
already  stated  that  it  was  certainly  not  necessary 
in  my  time. 

2985.  Would  you  recommend  a  young  man, 
who  was  ambitious  of  obtaining  high  honours,  to 
take  a  private  tutor  to  prepare  him  specially  for 
the  examination  ? — I  should  recommend  him  first 
to  see  what  his  own  tutors  thought  of  his  case ; 
if  they  thought  that  there  were  particular  points 
in  which  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  assistance 
of  a  private  tutor,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  do 
so ;  but  I  think  that  the  tutors  whom  I  know 
best,  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  quite 
able  to  prepare  their  pupils  without  it. 

2986.  But  if  thejr  have  a  large  class  of  young 
men  attending  their  lectures,  are  they  able  to 
pay  sufiicient  individual  attention  to  each  person 
to  see  that  he  can  use  his  knowledge  properljr  in 
the  same  way  as  a  private  tutor  can  ?— I  think 
they  do. 

2987.  Would  that  observation  of  yours  apply 
to  all  the  colleges,  or  principally  to  your  own 
college  ? — I  speak  with  regard  to  my  own  col- 
lege; I  have  not  the  same  means  of  judging 
01  the  others. 

2988.  Do  you  think  that  by  a  proper  under- 
standing between  the  professors  and  their  assist- 
ants, students  who  did  not  belong  to  anv  col- 
lege might  be  able  almost  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  a  private  tutor  ? — Excepting  in  one  or  two 
cases  in  natural  science,  we  nave  no  assistants 
to  professors. 

2989.  But  might  there  not  be? — Yes,  there 
might  be. 

2990.  And  in  order  to  give  non-collegiate  stu- 
dents a  fair  advantage  without  putting  them  to 
the  expense  of  a  private  tutor,  do  you  not  think 
it  very  advisable  that  there  should  be?— That 
would  amount  to  their  having  tutors  appointed  for 
them  in  addition  to  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity.    It  might  be  done. 

2991.  And  such  students  might  guide  their 
reading  in  accordance  with  the  lectures  given  by 
the  professors  ? — Yes. 

2992.  You  spoke  just  now  about  the  esprit  de 
corps^  which  you  thought  a  great  advantage; 
does  not  this  esprit  de  corps  show  itself  rather  by 
inducing  them  to  give  very  expensive  social  en- 
tertainments ? — That  is  one  manifestation  of  it, 
certainly.  We  have  to  regret  that  the  subscrip- 
tions to  this  and  the  subscriptions  to  that  have  a 
tendency  to  grow,  and  to  be  exacted  as  a  matter 
of  custom  from  all  the  undergraduates  of  college ; 
it  is  a  subject  of  very  great  regret. 

2993.  Then  in  viewing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  collegiate  education  as  con- 
trasted with  University  education,  you  must  set 
up  the  advantage  of  esprit  de  corps  against  those 
expensive  social  customs  which  it  involves? — 
Yes;  but  I  was  speaking  then  of  the  case  of 
those  who  have  no  connection  with  a  college,  and 
so  have  no  centre,  no  rallying  point,  as  it  were. 
If  they  were  attached  to  a  college,  I  think  the 
college  might  supply  that,  without  necessarily  in- 
volving them  in  any  social  expenses.  And  I  do 
not  share  the  alarm  with  which  some  persons 
regard  the  plan  of  a  college  of  which  the  funda- 
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Rev.  mental  principle  should  be  that  of  extreme 
R.  Scott,     economy. 

D.D.  2994.  Mr.  Powell']  You  spoke  of  the  growmg 

tendency  to   expensive  habits  in   colleges;    do 

18  July       you  think  that  there  is  any  danger,  supposing  a 

^^^7-  number  of  men  were  to  come  and  live  in  those 
unattached  lodgings,  that  the  habits  of  expense 
would  grow  in  a  similar  manner,  although  per- 
haps not  so  rapidly  ? — I  think  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  persons  availing  themselves  of   that 

Sermission  with  a  view   to  secure   entire   free- 
om. 

2995.  Have  you  considered  what  measures 
could  be  taken  in  order  to  guard  against  that 
evil? — 1  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
with  regard  to  such  measures. 

2996.  Does  that  inability  to  satisfy  yourself 
create  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the  whole- 
some action  of  the  proposed  legislation? — It  is 
one  of  the  points  which  make  me  feel  doubtful 
as  to  the  unattached  system. 

2997.  Supposing  that  there  were  to  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  in  the  University,  living  in 
those  unattached  lodgings,  who  had  become  habi- 
tuated to  expensive  haoits,  do  you  think  that 
they  would  draw  other  men  similarly  circum- 
stanced, just  as  an  expensive  set  in  college  will 
sometimes  draw  other  fresh  men  to  expense  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  they  would  have  that  influ- 
ence on  the  other  unattached  students.  The 
very  scattered  nature  of  the  class  would  interfere 
with  that :  but  I  think  that  they  might  influence 
the  men  in  the  colleges  who  belonged  more  to 
their  own  class  socially. 

2998.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  act  to- 
wards expense,  or  towards  economy  ? — Towards 
expense. 

2999.  Do  you  think,  considering  the  tendency 
of  mankind,  particularly  during  the  early  years 
of  life,  towards  society,  it  is  possible  that  those 
men  should  not  form  themselves  into  societies 
and  groups  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  they  would 
be  absolutely  solitary,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  would  form  themselves  into  groups,  simply 
with  this  for  a  bond  of  union,  that  they  are  all 
unconnected.  The  rich  men  would  form  them- 
selves into  one  group  probably,  and  others  into 
other  groups. 

3000.  You  do  not  think,  in  fact,  that  they 
would  become  so  much  tied  together  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  large  college  ? — I  cannot  think  that  they 

•  would ;  there  would  be  so  many  cross  divisions 

among  them. 

3001.  Is  not  that  the  case  in  college?— To  a 
certain  extent  it  is,  but  the  general  esprit  de 
corps  tends  to  counteract  it. 

3002.  Do  you  think  that  the  expense  of  col- 
lege life  has  increased  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
the  expense  of  ordinary  life? — 1  thmk  it  has; 
one  particular  instance  which  I  referred  to, 
namely,  the  number  of  subscriptions  which  cus- 
tom makes  almost  compulsory  among  undergra- 
duates, has  certainly  multiplied  very  much 
during  my  own  acquaintance  with  Oxford.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  belong  to  families 
whose  means  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  general  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country ; 
that  is,  the  families  of  persons  on  fixed  incomes. 

3003.  Is  not  that  effort  towards  increased  ex- 
pense made  at  home  as  well  as  in  college  ? — To  a 
certain  extent  it  is ;  but  the  controlling  checks 
do  not  come  so  sharply  across  an  undergraduate 
in  the  University  as  they  do  across  a  family: 


tradctiuen  scarcely  let  him  feel,  until  the  tiae 
that  he  takes  his  degree,  that  he  has  not  an  un* 
limited  command  of  money. 

3004.  Supposing  that  the  luxurious  habits  are 
avoided  by  men  living  unattached  in  the  proposed 
lodgings,  do  you  at  all  fear  that  habits,  the  reverse 
of  luxurious,  passing  the  bounds  of  economy,  airi 
falling  into  the  other  extreme,  might  be  induced 
habits  such  as  you  would  wish  gentlemen  not  to 
fall  into  ? — I  think  that  we  may  be  pretty  safe  in 
that  respect ;  I  could  conceive  of  undergradnates 
of  all  ways  of  living,  down  to  the  very  powest: 
but  1  think  that  in  that  case  the  very  poc^est 
would  be  those  that  would  be  doing  most  credit 
to  the  system. 

3005.  You  do  not  fear  men  of  low,  Iwt  not 
necessarily  vicious  habits  coming  to  Oxford,  and 
so  lowering  the  tone  of  the  place  ?— I  shovld  be 
soriy  to  exclude  any  man  whose  lowneseof  hftbiti 
of  life  was  the  simple  result  of  his  poverty. 

3006.  But  we  are  assuming  those  men  to  be 
removed  from  the  influence  of  co^Vgq  nfe;  de 
you  think  there  is  any  reason  to  apprehend  Aeir 
falling  into  habits  of  an  unsatisfactory  kind,  and 
so  dr^ging  down  others  rather  than  rawing  tkem- 
selves  ? — I  do  not  feel  much  fear  of  that. 

3007.  Mr.  GiischenJ]  Is  not  this  the  question, 
not  only  as  to  whether  the  cost  of  living  is  in- 
creased, but  whether  you  do  not  wish  to  draw 
into  the  University  Others  who  cannot  afford  tbe 
present,  or  even  the  past  scale  of  expense,  but 
might  be  able  to  afford  a  lower  scale  of  expense? 
— Quite  so  ;  for  instance,  the  invitation  that  bag 
been  issued  by  Baliol  College  now  is  addressed 
to  those  who  have  passed  with  distinction  iIm 
local  examinations ;  and  it  is  our  hope  to  draw 
from  a  decidedly  lower  stratum  of  society,  men 
whose  intellectual  qualifications  are  likely  to 
justify  us  in  raising  them. 

3008.  You  base  the  idea  upon  bringing  to  the 
University  men  from  the  lower  stratum  of  socie^, 
and  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  come 
to  the  University  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

3009.  Have  you  found  of  late  years  the  classes 
from  which  you  draw  undergraduates  at  Oxford 
generally,  wider  than  they  were  20  or  30  years 
ago  ? — I  have  some  difficulty  in  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  that  subject. 

3010.  Take  it  at  th^other  end;  do  you  think 
that  there  are  more  men  who  go  into  coInme^ 
cial  pursuits  from  the  UniverBity  than  there 
used  to  be  ? — I  think  there  are,  but  I  speak 
without  much  confidence. 

3011.  Do  you  think  that  University  education 
is  gradually  going  into  M)here8  were  it  was  more 
rarely  found  before  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

3012.  Do  you  conceive  that  this  Bill  wooM 
have  a  tendency  to'  increase  that  result  ? — Pro- 
bably it  would. 

3013.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  would  do 
so? — I  expressed  the  general  impression  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  question  that  you  put  to 
me  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  particulars. 

3014.  But  do  you  think  that  it  they  came  firom 
the  lower  class  of  society  they  would  naturJIy 
be  more  numerous,  and  therefore  they  would 
pass  off  not  only  into  the  professional  claoes 
afterwards,  but  into  more  general  pursuits?— 
Yes ;  at  the  same  time  my  chief  hope  would  be 
that  we  should,  through  the  local  examinations) 
and  other  means  of  that  kind,  draw  persons  whose 
qualifications  for  study  and  literature  were  great, 
and  who  have  only  been  debarred  hitherto  frm 
University  educatioii  by  their  poverty. 

3015.  And 
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3015.  And  do  you  approve  of  increai?ing  at 
Oxford  the  facilities  for  acquiring  what  1  may 
call  a  Bpecial  professional  education ;  in  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  lawyers  and  doctors  ? — So  far  as 
it  may  be  done  without  injury  to  the  general 
Uberal  education  of  the  place,  certainly. 

3016.  But  you  would  think  it  undesirable  that 
the  general  education  which  forms  the  basis  now 
of  nearly  all  University  education  should  be  nar- 
rowed?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

3017.  It  would  be  risking  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  University  if  you  were  to  limit  the 
studies  of  any  ime  who  was  going  to  follow  the 
profession  of  medicine  to  medical  studies,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  clergy  to  theological  studies,  or  in 
the  case  of  lawyers  to  legal  studies  ? — Yes  ;  but  to 
a  certain  extent  an  effort  has  been  made  in  that 
direction  with  good  success ;  for  instance,  by 
the  statute  which  enables  a  man  after  passing 
an  examination  of  a  certain  standard  at  what  is 
called  "  Moderations  **  to  give  himself  up  at  once 
to  mathematics,  law  and  history,  or  natural 
science,  and  to  take  his  degree  without  any  fur- 
ther classical  work,  provided  his  proficiency  in  his 
own  chosen  subject  is  sufficient  to  gain  honours. 

3018.  You  only  do  that  in  the  case  where 
honours  are  likely  to  be  gained  in  the  special 
study  ? — Only  when  they  are  actually  so  gained. 

3019.  Then  the  theory  is  that  unless  a  man  is 
prepared  to  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  a 
special  study,  you  prefer  that  he  should  have  the 
general  University  education  ? — Yes. 

3020.  Mr.  EgertonJ]  Do  you  think  that  the 
colleges  or  the  University  of  Oxford  could  con- 
trol the  bills  of  tradesipen,  as  they  do  in  Cam- 
bridge, by  some  sumptuary  provision  as  to  the 
expenses  of  the  undergraduates  ? — I  have  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  effectually  do  it  at 
Cambridge,  partly  from  what  I  have  heard,  and 
partly  from  my  own  judgment  of  the  difficulty 
that  it  would  be  at  Oxford. 

3021.  Do  you  know  what  the  rents  of  lodgings 
are  now  at  Oxford ;  for  men  at  Baliol,  for  in- 
stance, who  live  out ;  and  are  there  many  that 
live  out?  —At  present  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have 
a  large  number  of  men  loflging  out,  because  we 
are  making  repairs,  and  25  sets  of  rooms  are 
pulled  down.  The  rent  of  the  lodgings  is  very 
various ;  I  could  have  supplied  myself  with  the 
precise  particulars  if  I  had  thought  of  it.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  do  so. 

3022.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  they  used  to  be 
rather  high,  but  are  there  any  that  are  low  ? — I 
think  they  can  be  had  for  from  lO^.  to  12;.  a 
week ;  I  do  not  know  remember  they  can  be  had 
under  that. 

3023.  Supposing  that  it  is  considered  advan- 
tageous to  allow  undergradliates  to  live  in  lodg- 
ings, would  you  attach  to  those  living  in  lodgings 
a  severer  preliminary  examination  than  to  those 
who  would  be  allowed  to  live  in  college  ;  if,  for 
example,  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christchurch 
were  allowed  to  come  up  without  examination 
previously,  would  you  reverse  that  by  giving  a 
severer  examination  to  those  living  in  lodgings  ? 
— No. 

3024.  I  ask  this  question  because  it  would  meet 
the  difficulty  of  a  man  coming  up  and  living  in 
lod^ngs  without  passing  any  examination  at  all 
at  Oxford ;  how  would  you  get  over  that  diffi- 
culty?— In  the  case  of  those  who  should  be 
attached  to  a  college,  the  college  would,  I  think, 
enforce  its  usual  examination. 

3025.  Do  you  assume  that  in  this  Bill   it  is 
0.130. 


(proposed   to  have   men    attached   to  no  college  k^v. 

iving  in  lodgings  ? — From  what  1   have  seen  of      R.Srott 
the  Sill,  I  do  not  observe  anything  in  it  to  pre-  d.d. 

vent  any  person  from  insisting  on   becoming  a         

member  of  the   University  under   any  circum-       ^8  July 
stances.  1867. 

3026.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be 
disadvantageous  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3027.  Do  you  think  that  the  middle  class 
would  come  up  to  lodgings  without  the  assistance 
of  exhibitions  or  scholarships  ? — That  would  de- 
pend, I  think,  upon  the  arrangements  that'We 
could  make.  I  may  mention  that  in  the  case  of 
one  individual,  whose  means  are  certainly  narrow, 
and  who  is  about  to  reside  at  Baliol,  I  have  had 
an  application  that  he  may  have  rooms  in  the 
college,  and  not  be  compelled  to  go  into  lodgings, 
in  consequence  of  our  rooms  being  pulled  down ; 
he  asks  that  he  may  be  favoured  by  being  allowed 
to  come  into  the  rooms  that  still  exist  in  the  col- 
lege. 

3028.  Your  answer  was  rather  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  in  college  over  lodgings ;  my 
question  is  as  to  whether  the  middle  class  would 
come  up  to  lodgings  at  all,  and  would  undergo 
the  expense  of  living  in  lodgings  at  Oxlord 
without  the  assistance  of  exhibitions  or  scholar- 
ships, such  as  you  propose  to  introduce  at  Baliol, 
or  without  exhibitions  from  some  particular 
schools,  for  instance  ? — I  can  scarcely  answer 
that  question :  but  1  do  not  doubt  that  any  such 
scheme  would  call  into  existence  a  cheaper  class 
of  lodging-houses  to  meet  the  demand. 

3029.  The  exhibitions  from  different  schools 
are  now  generally  confined  to  particular  colleges, 
are  they  not  ? — Some  are  confined  to  particular 
colleges,  but  not  many ;  generally  speaking,  the 
condition  is  residence  at  a  college,  or  some  col- 
lege. 

3030.  With  regard  to  this  Bill,  is  there 
generally  among  what  I  may  term  the  Con- 
servative party  at  Oxford,  a  disposition  to 
open  the  University  to  the  middle  class,  and 
to  give  greater  facility  to  the  middle  class? — 
I  think  there  is  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  division 
of  parties  at  Oxford,  so  to  speak,  is  at  all  upon 
that  point ;  it  is  rather  upon  what  they  consider 
necessary  securities ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  we  should  keep  Oxford  as  it  is 
now,  or  should  take  in  a  larger  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  I  believe  all  would  be  willing  to  do  that, 

3031.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  the  securities 
which  shall  maintain  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  University  ? — Yes. 

3032.  And  you  think  that  if  the  University 
were  left  to  itself  it  would  initiate  and  carry  out 
a  reform  that  would  embody  those  men  ? — It  is 
hard  to  speak  beforehand  in  the  name  of  the 
University :  even  with  respect  to  the  two  pro* 
posals  which  the  Provost  of  Oriel  mentioned, 
there  has  been  no  test  of  the  feeling  of  the  Uni- 
versity yet ;  it  will  be  tested  next  term.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  taking  the  hebdomadal  council  as 
pretty  fairly  representing  the  views  of  their  con- 
stituents, 1  should  suppose  that  the  scheme  for 
allowing  men  "  to  reside  in  lodgings,  and  not  to 
battell,"  would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  pa^ 
ing ;  I  think  opinion  is  more  divided  (at  least  in 
the  council)  on  the  other  scheme,  that  is  to  say, 
the  scheme  for  relieving  a  man  from  residence  the 
first  year  after  matriculation. 

3033.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  this  Bill  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  what  you  think 
are  good  reforms  in  the  University?—!  think 
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Rev.         that  it  would  be  well  that  we  should  be  enabled 
JR.  Sccify     to  try  the  experiments  which  have  been  con- 

D.D.         sidered     and    partially    adopted,   before    going 

further. 

18  July  3034.  Mr.    LiddelL}  You   have    divided    the 

18C7.  jj^gjj^  that  were  likely  to  come  up  under  any  such 
scheme  as  that  proposed  in  this  Bill,  into  two 
classes;  one  class  of  men  seeking  for  what  they 
could  get,  in  the  shape  of  University  education, 
and  a  second  class  of  men  really  bound  upon 
study  and  earning  honours ;  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  may  yet  be  a  third,  and  a 
more  numerous,  class  of  men  who  would  present 
themselves  at  Oxford  with  the  expectation  of 
receiving  what  I  mav  call  a  technical  education, 
in  the  sense  of  the  education  adapted  to  the  work 
that  they  would  have  to  perform  in  after  life  ? — 
I  think  that  it  has  been  generally  conceived  that 
the  more  technical  parts  of  education  will  be 
better  taught  elsewhere  than  at  the  University. 

3035.  1  ou  do  not  see  your  way,  under  an^ 
possible  system  of  reform  or  extension  of  Uni- 
versitv  education,  to  givir^  what  we  may  call  a 
technical  education? — I  do  not  conceive  that 
Oxford,  or  any  University  so  situated,  can  do 
either  for  law  students,  or  for  medical  students, 
what  London  can  do  for  them. 

3036.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  com- 
mercial men,  for  instance,  would  be  anxious  to 
obtain  a  University  education,  and  men  who 
would  be  enlisted  in  practical  occupations  in  after 
life ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  professor  of  chemistry  or  mechanics  at  Oxford? 
—We  have  already  professorships  of  chemistry, 
experimental  philosophy,  and  the  Sedleian  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  philosophy. 

3037.  Are  the  lectures  in  those  two  branches 
which  I  have  mentioned,  largely  attended? — I 
believe  that  the  lectures  in  experimental  philo- 
sophy are  largelv  attended ;  in  fact,  the  number 
of  persons  seeking  to  attend  them  has  been 
such  that  the  professor  has  made  very  large  de- 
mands for  new  buildings  in  connection  with  his 
branch  of  study. 

3038.  Has  the  professor  of  chemistry  had  the 
same  success? — The  professor  of  chemistry,  I 
believe,  has  also  a  considerable  class ;  and  be- 
sides the  attendance  on  his  class,  I  know  that  he 
has  a  more  limited  number  of  students  constantly 
practising  in  the  laboratory,  where  there  is  con- 
siderable accommodation  for  them. 

3039.  Are  there  prizes  in  the  shape  of  scholar- 
ships bestowed  in  those  two  branches  of  study  ? 
— There  are,  to  a  very  small  extent ;  at  Christ- 
church  there  is  a  provision  for  the  election  of 
junior  students,  by  an  examination  in  natural 
science,  now  and  then ;  I  forget  what  the  num- 
bers are  to  be;  it  is  perhaps  once  a  year,  or 
<mce  in  two  years.  There  are  similar  provisions 
at  Magdalen  College,  and  also,  I  think,  else- 
where ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  much  done 
in  that  way. 

3040.  Viewing  the  success  that  has  apparently 
attended  those  lectures  and  those  studjes,  and 
viewing  the  expressed  and  known  public  want 
for  pronciency  in  those  particular  sciences,  should 
you  be  favourable  to  instituting  additional  prizes 
in  those  branches  of  learning  r — I  am  not  sure 
that  the  class  of  men  now  coming  to  Oxford  who 
lean  to  those  studies  would  be  much  enlarged : 
another  class  coming  to  Oxford  hereafter 
might. 

3041.  I  am  looking  to  a  poorer  claes  of  men, 
because  I  am  right  m  supposing  that  those  are 


branches  of  study  particularly  adapted  to  the 
class  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ;  with  that 
view  it  would  be  a  necessity,  probably,  to  in- 
crease the  prizes  ? — It  would  be  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  studies. 

3042.  Is  there  any  instruction  given  in  metal- 
lurgy at  Oxford  ? — No  specific  course  of  instruc- 
tion; I  am  not  aware  whether  it  may  be  introduced 
into  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  professors. 

3043.  Will  vou  explain  exactly  what  you  com- 
prise under  the  term  ^^Experimental  Philoso- 
phy "  ? — Electricity,  magnetism,  light,  heat,  are 
among  the  subjects. 

3044.  Mr.  Acland.l  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  both 
your  Bjrstem  of  teaching,  and  your  system  of  ex- 
amination, is  based  on  the  principle  that  there 
are  three  great  subjects  which  are  introductory 
to  a  large  number  of  sciences,  namely,  natural 
[)hilosophy,  or  physics,  chemistry,  and  phi- 
siology  ?—  Yes. 

3045.  And  those  three  subjects  are  thorou^j 
taught  in  the  University  to  all  who  desire  to 
study  ihem,  and  they  are  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation in  the  final  school  ? — That  is  so. 

3046.  Mr.  Liddell.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  classical  knowledge  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  case  of  young  men  wishing 
to  study  those  particular  branches  of  learning? 
— In  the  case  of  persons  wishing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  one  of  those  particular  subjects,  there 
is  not  the  necessity  of  going  through  what  is 
called  the  school  01  literce  humaniares,  provided 
they  are  able  to  take  honours  in  their  own  school 

3047.  Are  you  favourable  to  extending  the 
facilities  for  study  in  the  modem  Oriental 
languages  at  Oxford? — I  should  be  glad  to  see 
all  facilities  given  for  that  study  ;  but  I  do  not 
look  very  hopefully  to  its  taking  a  hold  of  men's 
minds. 

3048.  There  is  a  great  demand  out  of  doors, 
is  there  not,  for  the  employment  of  young  men 
having  that  knowledge? — Yes,  there  is. 

3049.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  it  should  be 
part  of  a  University  system  to  endeavour  at  least 
to  meet  such  a  demand  ? — We  have  our  attention 
more  fixed  on  the  subjects  which  we  more  im- 
mediately do  profess  to  teach ;  and  that  mny  be  a 
reason  for  our  not  giving  so  much  attention  to 
the  oriental  languages. 

3050.  But  an  intimate  knowledge  of  such 
languages  as  Persian  or  Arabic,  you  would  con- 
sider quite  equal  to  any  attainments  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  would  you  not,  as  requiring  as  much 
mental  training  and  as  great  mental  power  ?— We 
have  a  professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  two  professors 
of  Arabic;  and  we  have  a  teacher  of  modern 
Indian  languages ;  but  I  have  heard  that  this 
gentleman  complains  that  he  has  not  so  much  to 
do  as  he  would  wish  to  do. 

3051.  What  languages  does  he  teach?  — 
Principally  Hindustani,  with  a  view  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  I  may  say  that  we  have  great 
difficulty  in  doing  what  we  should  wish  for 
candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  on 
account  of  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  age,  and  the  timed 
fixed  for  their  several  examinations  during  the 
interval  between  the  first  gaining  of  an  appoint- 
ment and  the  final  examination. 

3052.  Have  any  communications  passed  be- 
tween the  Civil  Service  Commissionere  and  the 
University  authorities  upon  that  subject,  with  a 
view  to  working  more  harmoniously  together  in 
those  respects  ?  —  I    am   not  prepared  to  say 
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whether  official  communications  have  been  made, 
or  not. 

3053.  Mr.  Acland.l  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
want  of  pupils  to  attend  the  lectures  on  oriental 
languages,  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  con- 
ditions of  general  education  at  present  in  force  in 
the  University,  and  partly  also  by  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service?— Partly  both,  no 
doubt. 

3054.  Should  you  be  unfavourable  in  the 
event  of  a  demand  appearing  to  grow  up  in  the 
country  to  giving  more  exclusive  prominence  to 
excellence  in  oriental  languages  in  the  Univer- 
sity, to  dispensing  with  some  of  the  geiieral 
requirements  of  the  University,  or  should  you 
think  that  too  wide  a  departure  from  old  princi- 
ples ? — I  am  afraid  of  speaking  positively  with 
reference  to  a  wide  scheme  of  that  kind. 

3055.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  whether  you 
thought  it  would  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
junior  tutors  at  Oxford,  but  whether  you  your- 
selfj  as  an  experienced  head  of  a  college,  and 
taking  a  wide  interest  in  the  tFniversity,  as  a 
whole  would  be  unfavourable  to  such  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Universitv,  if  it  appeared  to  be  called 
for  by  the  wants  of  the  public  ? — As  at  present 
uninformed  upon  the  subject,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  should  not  be  unfavourable  to  it. 

3056.  When  you  spoke  of  certain  difficulties 
being  in  the  way  of  technical  instruction,  did 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  University  would 
resist  a  demand  to  give  technical  instruction,  or 
did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  thought  the  good 
sense  of  the  world  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  proper  province  of  a  University  is  scien- 
tific education,  and  that  technical  knowledge  is 
best  gained  by  apprenticeship  and  experience; 
did  you  rather  refer  lo  the  unwillingness  of  the 
University,  or  to  the  feelings  of  the  world  at 
large  ? — Not  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Univer- 
sity, so  much  as  to  the  cause  you  have  named, 
and  to  the  other  difficulty  arising  out  of  local  cir- 
cumstances. 

3057.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  what 
I  call  the  common  sense  of  the  world,  and  the 
academical  principles  of  the  University,  ^are  not 
at  all  at  issue,  but  in  fact  coincide  in  the  opinion 
that  the  proper  function  of  a  University  is 
general  education  and  science,  and  that  the  way  to 
gain  technical  knowledge  is  rather  to  go  to  work 
in  the  profession  with  which  you  have  to  deal  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3058.  In  fact,  as  far  as  you  knojBf,  the  Univer- 
sity is  prepared  to  comply  with  any  reasonable 
demands,  which  they  consider  on  sound  principles 
of  education  to  be  a  real  want  of  the  country  ? 
— I  have  every  reason  to  hope  so. 

3059.  With  regard  to  chemistry,  it  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not,  that  your  own  college  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  natural  science  schools  at  Oxford, 
established  a  laboratory,  and  that  one  of  your 
most  distinguished  feUows,  Professor  Smith, 
devoted  himself  to  the  subject? — Yes,  that  was 
so. 

3060.  And  does  that  still  go  on?— The  labo- 
ratory to  the  University  Museum  was  established 
in  such  excellent  order,  that  it  was  thought  quite 
foolish  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  other. 

3061.  In  fact  the  cessation  of  chemical  teach- 
ing in  Balliol  College  is  not  due  either  to  the 
want  of  power  of  teaching  it  most  thoroughly 
in  the  person  of  Professor  Smith,  or  to  any  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  college,  but  to  the 
University  doing  its  work  so  thoroughly  that 
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there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  continue  it? —         Rev. 
Quite  so.  -R.  ^otty 

3062.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  order  to  give  ^^^' 
effect  to  any  large  scheme  of  University  exten-  ^"T^ 
sion,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  University  iojlu»y 
scholarships;  would  you  give  us  your  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  and  whether  you  think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  or  even  possible  to  look  to 
the  colleges  to  supply  a  certain  moderate  number 
of  University  scholarships  in  aid  of  any  such 
scheme? — I  think  that  the  colleges  depend  so 
much  upon  their  scholarships  for  their  own  good 
working,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  divert  these. 

3063.  You  think  that  they  could  not  afford 
it  ? — I  think  that  they  could  not 

3064.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
scholarships  connected  with  schools  in  England, 
some  of  which  are  connected,  as  in  the  case  of 
Balliol  College,  with  particular  colleges;  is  it 
your  opinion  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  expedient 
to  retain  that  connection,  or  should  you  youi^self 
view  unfavourably  a  plan  for  enabling  boys  com- 
ing up  from  country  schools  with  scholarships  to 
go  to  any  college  they  pleased  ? — I  think  that 
freedom  would  be  better. 

3065.  If  it  is  not  asking  too  personal  a  ques- 
tion, are  you  desirous  to  retain  the  connection 
between  Balliol  College  and  any  particular 
school,  which  has  the  privilege  of  sending  scho- 
lars up  to  Balliol  College  ? — If  I  am  obliged 
to  answer  this  question,  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  anxious. 

3066.  Supposing  that  any  general  measure  for 
the  improvement  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
country  should  come  before  the  legislature,  and 
supposing  that  a  part  of  that  scheme  shoidd  be 
to  encourage  and  systematise  the  exhibitions  or 
scholarships,  whichever  they  may  be,  to  be  con- 
tinued all  over  the  country,  should  you  think  it 
on  the  whole  desirable  to  clog  those  exhibitions 
with  the  obligation  to  go  to  particular  colleges, 
or  to  leave  the  scholars  free  to  go  where  mey 
could  get  the  best  education  ?— Looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  college,  I  should  say 
that  a  connection  with  a  school,  so  long  as  that 
school  is  a  first  class  one,  is  valuable ;  but  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  other  side,  which  of  course 
is  the  fairer  view  to  take  of  it,  namely,  the 
advantage  of  those  for  whom  the  exhibitions  are 
founded,  it  is  much  better,  I  think,  that  they 
should  have  the  choice  of  colleges. 

3067.  'Jo  go . a  little  further ;  supposing  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  munlber  of  those 
exhibitions  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
supposing  it  shoidd  turn  out  to  be  practicable  to 
organise  a  really  good  system  of  University 
teaching,  should  you  see  any  great  harm  in 
leaving  all  those  scholarships  free  as  University 
scholarships,  and  leaving  to  the  parents  the 
option  of  connecting  their  sons  with  a  college,  or 
sending  them  up  as  extra  collegiate  students  to 
the  University  ? — Supposing  the  existence  of  a 
system  of  extra-collegiate  students,  I  see  no 
harm  in  this  freedom. 

3068.  You  stated  just  now  that  Balliol  Col- 
lege had  not  more  fellows  than  were  sufficient  to 
ffive  it  a  fidl  power  of  selection  of  tutors ;  is  it  a 
Fact  within  your  observation,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  retain  very  able  men  who  fill  the 
open  fellowships  now  in  the  University,  than  it 
used  to  be? — It  has  been  generally  felt  that 
there  is  that  difficulty. 

3069.  Is  it  within  your  experience,  that  men 
whom  it  might  be  very  desirable  to  retain   in 
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Oxford,  and  who  might  possibly  have  been  re- 
tained in  tlie  University,  if  they  had  a  career 
before  them  as  teachers,  have  gone  off  to  Scotch 
professorships,  and  to  other  employments  ? — I  do 
not  feel  sure  that  they  would  have  been  re- 
tained ;  men  go  off  for  things  with  so  much 
smaller  pecuniary  inducements  than  those,  that  I 
could  scarcely  say  so.  The  hopes  of  a  career  at 
the  bar,  or  the  temptations  of  a  life  devoted  to 
literature,  are  found  to  be  enough  to  draw  away 
our  men. 

3070.  But  speaking  of  men  who  really  like 
teaching,  and  who  simply  want  a  competency 
whereon  to  marry  iand  brmg  up  a  family,  is  it 
within  your  experience  that  such  persons  have 
been  drawn  away  from  the  University  by  finding 
those  opportunities  elsewhere  which  the  Univer- 
sity did  not  afford  them  ? — ^I  think  it  is  so  ;  I 
think  that  both  the  professorships  in  the  Scotch 
Universities,  and  also  the  masterships  of  English 
schools,  are  very  serious  rivals  to  us. 

3071.  That  will  continue,  will  it  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  as  long  as  the  schoolmaster- 
ships  afford  the  same  means  which  they  now  do  ? 
—Yes. 

3072.  But  do  you  think  that  it  will  be  an 
incidental  advantage  of  the  extension  of  the  Uni- 
versity, that  it  will  be  a  concomitant  necessity  to 
provide  a  staff  of  well-paid  teachers  in  the  Uni-t 
versity,  alid  that  the  University  might  thereby 
retain  in  residence  men  whom  it  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  ? — The  presence  of  an  additional  number  of 
such  men  in  the  University  would  be  very  valu- 
able undoubtedly. 

3073.  It  has  been  stated  that  under  existing 
circumstances  men  have  not  leisure  or  disposition 
to  concentrate  tlieir  efforts  on  given  subjects  of 
study,  and  that  the  University  is  thereby  greatly 
the  loser ;  are  you  prepared  to  deny  that,  or  to 
agree  with  it?  —  I  think  that  it  is  sometimes 
overstated ;  but  to  a  considerable  extent  I  think 
it  true. 

3074.  Speakins  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
University,  and  looking  at  the  possible  demands 
that  may  be  made  on  the  revenues  of  the  col- 
leges, do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  a  number 
ol  sinecure  fellowships  as  they  are  now  called, 
that  is  to  say,  fellowships  gamed  as  prizes  for 
distinctions  early  in  life,  and  involving  no  aca- 
demical duties  as  a  consequence,  is  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things? — No,  I  do  not;  but  I  do  not 
clearly  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied,  except  so 
far  as  the  limitation  of  the  tenure  of  the  sinecure 
fellowships  would  do  so. 

3075.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  fellowships  should  be  terminable, 
and  that  academical  duties  of  some  kind  should 
attach  to  them  with  a  certain  limited  reserved 
number  possibly  in  each  college ;  should  you  see 
any  great  objection  to  that  ? — I  should  not  wish 
to  see  those  made  terminable  which  were  held  by 
residents,  but  I  think  that  tliose  which  are  held 
by  non-residents  might  fairly  be  made  ter- 
minable. 

3076.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  University  which  confines  the 
initiative  to  the  Council,  and  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Congregation  as  it  now  is,  is  satisfactory 
with  reference  to  University  legislation  ? — No 
constitution  is  quite  satisfactory  to  a  minority. 
There  are  complaints  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Congregation,  as  containing  persons  who  have  no 
direct  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
place. 


3077.  Should  you  be  unfavourable  to  such  a 
modification  of  the  congregation  as  should  prac- 
tically confine  it  to  persons  who  have  a  real  inte- 
rest in  the  studies  and  education  of  the  place  ?— 
I  think  that  the  other  element  is  a  valuable  one 
also ;  they  may  have  a  true  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity, though  they  have  rather  a  different  point 
of  view. 

3078.  Mr,  PowellJ]  Is  it  the  case  at  Oxford, 
as  it  certainly  is  at  Cambridge,  that  from  the 
more  active  temper  of  the  times,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  there  are  fewer  Fellows  in  residence 
who  are  not  devoted  to  teaching  than  used  to  be 
the  case  ? — I  think  it  is  the  case. 

3079.  Consequently  vou  have  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  unemployed  men  to  draw  from  if  you  wish 
to  extend  your  teaching  power  in  the  colleges? 
— Yes ;  but  I  would  explain  that  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  lay  Fellowships; 
when  the  Fellowships  were  more  generally  cle- 
rical there  was  on  that  account  a  greater  reserve 
of  Fellows  in  residence. 

3080.  Were  they  waiting  with  a  view  to  tak- 
ing their  turn  for  a  benefice  ? — Some  were  taking 
part  in  private  tuition,  some  were  holding  cura- 
cies, and  some  pursuing  theological  studies. 

3081.  Have  you  many  Fellows  in  residence 
who  hold  benefices  or  curacies  either  in  Oxford 
or  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Oxford  ? — Not  many ; 
I  think  there  are  some  who  hold  curacies ;  there 
may  be  some,  but  very  few  who  hold  small  bene- 
fices.  There  are  a  few  benefices,  for  instance, 
in  the  gift  of  Christchurch,  which  are  often  held 
by  students  with  their  studentships ;  but  they 
are  very  small  in  emolument,  and  such  as  need 
the  help  of  a  studentship. 

3082.  They  are  places  of  small  population, 
probably,  of  the  labouring  class  ? — Some  of  them 
are. 

3083.  Mr.  Acland.l  You  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Eng- 
land as  a  member  of  the  delegacy  for  the  local 
examinations;  do  you  not  think  it  highly  probable 
that  in  the  event  of  further  legislation  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  grammar  schools,  there  would 
be  a  great  demand  for  persons  entering  the  scho- 
lastic profession,  for  persons  who  are  qualified 
simply  as  scholars  and  mathematicians,  to  give 
elementary  education  in  our  grammar  schools  ?— 
I .  do  not  know  whether  the  present  numbers 
of  such  persons  would  be  insuflScient,  or  whether 
it  would  be  necessary  to  supersede  them ;  I  can- 
not answer  as  to  that. 

3084.  I  believe  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that 
there  are  not  so  large  a  number  of  those  posts 
now  held  by  Oxford  men  as  by  Cambridge  men ; 
do  not  you  think  that  in  the  event  of  thelJniver- 
sity  opening  its  arms  to  a  poorer  class  of  men 
who  may  be  industriously  disposed,  they  would 
have  a  very  good  career  in  the  scholaatic  profes- 
sion, supposing  the  whole  system  of  middle  class 
education  to  be  very  mnch  expanded  and  made 
much  more  eflBcient  than  it  now  is  ? — I  should 
think  that  there  was  every  probability  that  such 
a  class  of  men,  for  instance,  as  mighf  reach  us 
through  the  link  of  the  local  examinations  in  die 
first  instance,  would  find  callings  for  themselves 
in  that  way.  | 

3085.  I  believe  there  are  about  600  grammar 
schools  in  England,  very  few  of  them  affording 
a  good  income  at  present  to  those  who  hold  theni ; 
supposing  that  they  should  be  put  upon  a  footing 
on  which,  through  the  further  payments  which 
the  parents  would  be  willing  to  make,  they  would 
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become  much  more  lucrative  than  they  now  are ; 
is  it  not  likely  that  the  University  would  be  able 
to  meet  that  demand  with  men  of  average  ability 
and  fair  general  training  ? — I  should  think  so. 

3086.  Mr.  LiddelL]  If  that  result  was  attained, 
would  not  it  be  reallv  fulfilling  one  of  the  highest, 
if  not  the  highest  ftmction  of  the  University, 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  public  duty  ? — It  would  be 
a  very  important  function  of  the'University. 

3087.  Ckoirma7i.']  In  stating  that  you  think 
it  better  to  leave  tnose  reforms  to  the  cautious 
spirit  of  the  University,  you  would  not  question 
tne  intentions  of  individual  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  press 
this  reform  ? — Certainly  not. 

3088.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  system  of 
private  tuition  may  be  carried  too  far  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  may. 

3089.  May  it  not  become  too  microscopic  a 
system,  circumscribing  the  general  views  of  stu- 
dents; making  them,  if  I  may  so  say,  see  too  much 
through  the  eyes  of  the  tutors  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3090.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  various  difll- 
culties  which  you  have  raised  against  the  lodg- 
ing-house system  are  somewhat  met  at  Cambridge, 
where  they  have  had  such  a  system  for  a  long 
time  ? — The  diflBculties  which  I  have  stated  are 
not  those  that  are  met  at  all  at  Cambridge ;  I 
have  only  spoken  of  cases  where  there  was  no 
collegiate  superintendence.  But  I  must  confess 
that  the  whole  question  is  full  of  difficulty;  I 
hear  conflicting  reports  of  the  way  in  which  the 
difficulty  is  surmounted  at  Cambridge. 

3091.  Still  the  best  evidence  upon  that  sub- 
ject is  that  of  Cambridge  men  themselves,  is  it 
not? — I  meant  to  refer  to  what  I  hear  from 
Cambridge  men. 

3092.  Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
question  of  earlier  entrance  at  the  University ; 
did  it  ever  strike  you  that  200  years  ago  they 
entered  at  a  very  much  earlier  period  than  is 
ever  contemplated  now? — Very  much  so  in- 
deed, both  as  late  as  200  years  ago,  and  in  earlier 
times  still.  In  those  times  the  University  must 
have  to  a  great  extent  discharged  the  functions 
of  a  grammar  school  as  weU  as  of  a  University. 

3093.  But  in  those  times  they  had  not  a  great 
number  of  books,  and  manv  of  those  appliances 
and  means  which  we  have  m  our  times? — They 
were  without  them. 

3094.  My  question  points  to  this :  do  not  you 
think  that  not  only  might  the  University  career 
begin  at  an  earlier,  but  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  it  does  now  ? — With  the  apparatus  of  schools 
in  the  country  now,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  begin  at   a  much  earlier  period; 

fou  would  be  wasting  the  machinery  of  the  schools 
think  ;  but  it  might  be  earlier  than  it  is  now  ; 
the  period  has  grown  later  even  in  my  own  re- 
collection. 

3095.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  some 
time  wasted  at  the  schools ;  that  they  take  about 
seven  years  to  learn  what  might  probably  be 
learnt  in  four? — There  is  time  wasted  every- 
where ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  which 
might  seem  to  be  gained  in  the  University  career 
would  be  really  gained  if  the  school  career  were 
cut  shorter ;  I  thmk  it  would  be  possibly  wasted 
any  way.  The  age  at  which  men  come  to  us 
from  the  public  schools  has  grown  on  in  my  own 
recollection  nearly  a  year;  the  age  of  19  now 
stands  nearly  in  the  same  place  that  the  age  of 
18  did  35  years  ago,  with  respect  to  the  entrance 
of  men  into  the  University. 
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3096.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  good  deal         Rev. 
prolonged  beyond  what  it  used  to  be,  and  pos-      i?.  Scoit, 
sibly  beyond  what  it  might  be,  is  it  not? — To         ».!>. 
some  extent ;  I  believe  that  the  postponement  is         a"7"i 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  the -tsompetition   for       ^  --"^ 
scholarships  at  entrance  to  the  University. 

3097.  You  mentioned  that  the  Bill  before  the 
Committee  enables  students  to  come  into  the 
University  under  any  circumstances,  without,  if  I 
understooa  you  rightly,  any  previous  inquiry? — 
I  see  nothing  to  authorise  the  authorities  of  the 
Universitv  to  make  such  inquiry. 

3098.  Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  still  retain  the  same  right  of  making 
inquiry  as  it  would  do  with  persons  who  come 
into  a  college  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  lawyers 
would  or  would  not  say  that  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  m^ht  issue  a  mandamus. 

3099.  However,  that  Is  a  difficulty  which  might 
be  easily  met  by  a  few  lines  in  the  Bill,  is  it  not? 
— Perhaps  so. 

3100.  Mr.Acland.l  Doyou  see  any  great  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal  which  has  been  niade  and  men- 
tioned in  ^is  room,  that  young  men  might  pass 
an  examination,  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
present  moderations  examination,  so  as  to  test 
their  attainments  in  classics  and  mathematics 
almost  immediately  after  they  come  to  residence, 
and  then  attend  the  professors'  lectures  for  two 
years  ? — It  is  not  a  point  which  I  have  specially 
considered ;  I  am  reluctant  myself  to  see  further 
steps  taken  in  the  direction  of  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  which  moderations  are  in- 
tended to  maintain,  and  I  should  fear  that  that 
might  be  the  result. 

3101.  My  question  went  on  the  supposition 
that  a  rather  higher  standard  of  scholarship 
should  be  requirea  than  is  now  required  at  mo- 
derations, in  the  case  of  all  persons  who  claimed 
to  enter  for  two  years  only,  with  a  view  to  profes- 
sorial studies  ? — To  a  certain  extent  I  think  the 
Provost  of  Oriel's  scheme  would  tend  in  that 
direction;  he  would  require  the  responsions  to 
be  passed  before  the  residence  began,  and  then 
would  allow  a  year  to  be  counted  without  resi- 
dence. 

3102.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  present 
arrangements  at  Oxford,  all  the  encouragement 
is  given  in  the  final  examination  to  the  higher 
attainments  in  philology  and  scholarship  which 
might  be  given  ? — No  ;  I  very  much  regret  the 
absence  of  more  encouragement. 

3103.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  while  we  perhaps  diminish  the  requirements 
for  mere  scholarship,  we  should  give  more  en- 
couragement to  the  nighest  attainments  in  philo- 
logy ? — Yes,  certainly.  What  I  feel  particularly 
is  that  moderations  give  no  sufficient  opportunity 
for  a  first-rate  scholar  to  show  his  scholarship,  and 
that  by  other  circumstances  he  is  rather  bribed 
to  throw  it  aside  as  soon  as  that  examination  is 
over.  The  first  class  in  moderations  consists  of 
from  25  to  30  men  twice  a-year:  and  I  think 
any  system  of  examination  which  enables  from 
50  to  60  men  in  one  year  to  go  out  with  the 
stamp  of  first-class  men  upon  them,  is  utterly 
insufficient  to  do  justice  to  a  thoroughly  good 
scholar. 

3104.  In  fact,  philology  as  a  science  or  as  a 
special  study,  hardly  quite  finds  its  proper  place 
at  present  in  Oxford,  as  far  as  the  academical 
regulations  are  concerned  ? — I  think  not ;  the 
only  further  academical  temptation  to  a  scholar  to 
keep  up  his  scholarship  is  the  Craven  scholar- 

z  2  ship. 
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jRev.        ship,  which  is  competed  for  by    Bachelors   of 

R.  Scott,     Arts. 

D.D.  3105.  But  that  has  a  tendency,  has  it  not,  to 

—         encourage  what  .we  may  call  the  elegancies  of 

18  July      scholarships,  rather  than  in  the  science  of  Ian- 

1867.        guage  ? — 1  think  both ;  the  aim  is  to  extend  the 

sphere  of  scholarship  in  the  examinations  for  the 

cS^ven  scholarships. 

3106.  Mr.  itrfrfe//.]  You  have  spoken  of  young 
men  now  coming  up  at  19,  whereas  they  used  to 
come  up  at  18 ;  do  you  find,  as  a  rule,  that  they 
have  acquired  that  extra  amount  of  learning  and 
knowledge  which  that  very  important  year  ought 
to  have  enabled  them  to  do  ? — Some  have ;  but 
not  all. 

3107.  Your  experience  spreads,  does  it  not, 
over  a  period  of  35  or  40  years  ?-T-From  1830  to 
1840,  inclusive ;  and  from  1854  to  the  present 
time. 

3108.  As  a  rule,  do  you  think  that  the  stand- 
ard of  knowledge  possessed  by  young  men  at 
matriculation  has  increased,  remained  stationary, 
or  diminished  in  that  time  ? — I  think  it  has  in- 
creased amongst  the  best,  and  remained  stationary 
on  the  average. 

3109.  Mr.  Grant  Duff^  Is  there  any  scholar- 
ship, or    fellowship,  in  Oxford  which  is  given 


away,  as  a  reward  for  attainments  in  philology, 
pure  and  simple? — There  k  no  such  fellow- 
ship. 

3110.  So  that,  even  if  a  youth  had  quite  ex- 
traordinary power  in  that  way,  he  could  not  be 
rewarded  unless  he  had  also  the  technical  power 
of  writing  good  Greek  and  Latin  ? — I  should  not 
speak  so  strongly  as  that;  in  the  examinations 
for  fellowships,  the  principle  of  compensation  is 
a  good  deal  applied,  and  great  dbtinction  in  any 
one  subject  would  weigh  accordingly. 

3111.  Do  you  think  that  a  man,  who  showed 
very  much  greater  knowledge  of  Greek,  as  a 
language,  than  any  other  competitor,  but  who 
showed  no  power  of  being  able  to  write  Greet 

{►rose  or  Greek  verse,  could  by  possibility  get  an 
reland  scholai-ship? — No,  probably  not  an  Ireland 
scholarship ;  but  a  fellowship  certainly ;  the  Ire- 
land scholarship  is  specifically  for  the  department 
which  goes  under  the  technical  name  of  Greek 
and  Latin  scholarship. 

31 12.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility 
of  teaching  Greek  as  a  spoken  language  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

3113-15.  Do  you  know  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried? — I  was  not  aware  of  it;  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  Greece. 


The  Reverend  D.  P.  Chase,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Rev.  D.  P.  3116.  Viscount  Cranbome.']  You  are  the  Prin- 
Cktue.  cipal  of  St  Mary  HaU,  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of 
^-^         Oriel,  are  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

3117.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  with 
respect  to  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  produce  any 
great  effect  in  any  way. 

3118.  On  that  account,  do  you  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  the  experiment? — Not  the  least. 

3119.  On  what  grounds  should  you  think  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  ? — I  think  that  the 
persons  so  admitted  would  be  put  in  a  markedly 
inferior  position,  or  else  that  their  parents  and 
guardians  would  not  like  to  trust  them  in  Oxford 
without  a  stronger  supervision  than  the  Univer- 
sity could  possibly  give  them. 

3120.  Has  any  external  pressure  for  any  such 
measure  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Oxford 
authorities  within  your  cognisance  ? — No,  I 
should  say  not. 

3121.  It  is  a  measure  which  has  been  entirely 
devised  by  persons  speculating  on  further  means 
of  University  extension  ;  it  has  not  been  de- 
manded by  those  who  wish  their  sons  to  become 
members  of  the  University? — I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  ;  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  Oxford,  and  I  am  not  in- 
formed upon  the  subject. 

3122.  At  the  same  time  yon  think  that  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  permission  being  given, 
subject  to  sufficient  restrictions? — No  harm  at 
all,  and  some  good  to  particular  classes. 

3123.  What  advantages  should  you  think 
would  result  from  it  in  that  way  ? — 1  am  think- 
ing chiefly  of  men  of  mature  years  who  come  to 
the  University,  and  whom  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  requiring  to  belong  to  a  college 
or  hall. 

3124.  Would  you  impose  any  limitations  upon 
the  extension  of  this  privilege  to  them? — No;  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  any 
restrictions  at  all. 


3125.  You  would  allow  any  person  of  mature 
affe,  who  wished  it,  to  reside  in  lodgings  ? — Yes; 
of  course  I  would  require  a  certificate  of  charao- 
ter  before  the  University  should  admit  him,  as 
in  other  cases. 

3126.  What  age  would  you  fix  as  being  a 
mature  age  ? — I  should  be  inclined  myself,  if  the 
Bill  were  to  pass,  to  fix  the  age  not  below  21 ; 
but  when  I  speak  of  a  man  of  mature  age,  I 
mean  25,  which  is  the  age  at  which  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  finds  no  difficulty  in  granting  permis- 
sion to  live  out  of  college. 

3127.  Are  there  any  circumstances  under  which 
you  would  extend  it  to  persons  of  younger  age  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  if  it  was  extended  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  University,  in  fact,  to  provide 
their  lodgings. 

3128.  And  to  become  responsible  in  itself  for 
the  discipline  maintained  by  the  lodging-house 
keepers  ? — Yes ;  I  think  they  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  tolerably  sized  building,  supposing 
there  were  any  large  number  of  students,  and  to 
have  a  Master  of  Arts  residing  in  it  to  supervise 
them. 

3129.  In  short,  you  would  prefer  the  system 
of  halls  to  the  system  of  lodgings  ? — There  mig-ht 
be  one  large  hall,  if  it  was  wanted ;  but  still  I 
should  not  apply  the  term  hall  to  it,  because  I 
would  still  have  them  unattached  students ;  but 
up  to  the  age  of  21  I  would  oblige  them  to  live 
in  a  place  where  they  could  be  supervised. 

3130.  You  would  despair  of,  would  you  not, 
exercising  any  effective  supervision  as  long  as 
they  were  scattered  about  all  over  the  town  ? — 
Entirely  so. 

3131.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  would  be 
any  injury  to  them  in  reference  to  the  prosecution 
of  their  studies  ? — I  think  it  would  be  unaroid- 
able  that  there  should  be  some  loss  in  the  case  of 
their  beinor  scattered. 

.3132.  Would  you  prefer  them  to  attend  as 
members  of  a  college  at  the  college  lectures   or 

would 
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would  you  prefer  that  they  should  be  wholly  un- 
attached, and  that  they  should  be  cared  for  by 
University  tutors  appointed  for  the  purpose  ? — 
Of  the  two,  I  should  prefer  that  they  should  be 
attached  to  a  college  and  attend  the  college 
lectures. 

3133.  Would  you  impose  any  conditions  with 
respect  to  their  attendance  at  worship  ? — Yes,  I 
should  certainly.  I  think  it  is  an  important  part 
of  the  training  for  young  men. 

3134.  What  means  would  you  take  for  ascer- 
taining that  they  had  attended  at  divine 
worship? — That  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  If 
I  had  the  entire  regulation,  I  should  require 
them  all  to  attend  at  a  paiiicular  church,  just  as 
the  members  of  a  college  attend  at  a  particular 
chapel,  and  I  would  ascertain  the  fact  of  their 
attendance  in  the  same  way. 

3135.  Whatever  denomination  they  might  be- 
long to  ? — No,  not  whatever  denomination  they 
belong  to ;  I  should  allow  them  to  choose  their 
own  place  of  worship,  and  in  that  case  I  should 
require  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  their 
own  church. 

3136.  There  would  be,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
a  difficulty  on  account  of  there  not  being  a  place 
of  worship  belonging  to  their  particular  denomi- 
nation, would  there  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  im- 
possible in  some  cases ;  but  these  cases  one  must 
leave  alone,  I  suppose. 

3137.  Supposing  that  it  was  preferred  to  admit 
students  to  those  privileges  who  were  wholly  un- 
attached to  an^  college,  would  you  appoint  Uni- 
versity tutors  for  them,  or  would  you  have  them 
to  find  their  own  tuition  from  private  tutors  ? — 
I  make  a  slight  distinction;  I  would  let  lliem 
find  their  instruction  where  they  could,  and 
I  should  try  and  devise  the  best  means  of  giving 
them  University  tutors  in  the  old  sense  of  super- 
visors. 

3138.  What  prerogatives  would  you  give  to 
those  University  supervisors  ? — I  should,  1  think, 
confine  them  chiefly  to  care  and  discipline, 
(assuming  that  they  hved  all  in  one  building)  and 
direction,  if  thev  liked  to  ask  for  it. 

3139.  But  if  they  were  not  living  under  one 
roof,  of  course  the  same  amount  of  supervision 
would  be  practically  difficult  ? — Yes,  it  would  be 
impossible  almost,  at  least  it  would  be  entirely 
inefficient. 

3140.  It  would  be  comparatively  speaking 
such  an  impossibility  that  you  would  make  no 
provision  for  ensuring  it  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  attempt  any  provision  for  that  point. 

3141.  Under  those  circumstances,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  privilege,  if  granted,  would  be 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  did  not 
particularly  wish  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
strict  discipline  of  a  college  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would ;  I  think  that  the  counterbalancing  motives 
for  belonging  to  a  college,  and  the  respectability 
for  belonging  to  a  college,  would  affect  even  those 
men. 

3142.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  become  a 
fashionable  thing  to  have  lodgings  of  their  own 
of  a  very  sumptuous  character  ?  —That  could  only 
be  from  men  who  were  very  wealthy  coming  in 
under  the  Bill. 

3143-  But  do  not  you  think  that  those  men  so 
situated,  pursuing  a  course  of  fashion,  wholly 
released  from  college  supervision,  would  be  the 
centres  of  a  very  demoralisinginfluence  ? — I  think 
not  more  so  than  they  are  now. 

3144.  You  think  that  the  restraint  which  is 
0.130. 


now  exercised  upon  them  is  not  sufficient  to  pre-    Rev.  D,  P. 
vent  that  demoralisation  ?— Taking  demorausa-        Chase. 
tion  in  a  very  mild  sense.  *— 

3144*.  Perhaps  we  might  say  disorganisation?       i8  July 
—Yes.  »^^7- 

3145.  At  all  events  you  do  not  think  that  they 
would  encourage  expense  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  do  now  ? — No,  I  should  not  apprehend 
that  they  would. 

3146.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
greater  economy  could  be  attained  in  lodgings 
than  can  be  now  attained  in  colleges  or  halls  ? — 
The  only  difference  between  the  economy  which 
could  be  attained  would  be  very  slight  indeed  ; 
but  the  probability  of  its  being  attained  b^  a  man 
who  wished  to  attain  it  would  be  greater  m  lodg- 
ings than  in  college,  I  think. 

3147.  Do  you  think  that  the  voluntary  ex- 
penses would  be  much  smaller  in  lodgings? — 
Yes. 

3148.  To  what  items  would  you  specially 
assign  that  decrease  ? — There  would  not  be  the 
same  temptation  to  give  so  many  breakfast  par- 
ties or  wine  parties,  or  if  they  were  given  tney 
would  not  be  given  in  the  same  style ;  the  men 
would  be  ffuided  rather  by  their  own  feelings  than 
by  the  fasnion. 

3149.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  do  you  find  that 
men  who  have  been  in  rooms  and  have  left  col- 
lege at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  are  less  given 
to  entertaining  than  when  they  were  in  college  ? 
— I  think  very  much  less  so ;  their  friends  are 
generally  many  of  them  gone,  or  at  all  events  in 
process  of  going,  and  of  course  their  own  reading 
makes  more  demands  upon  them. 

3150.  But  apart  from  those  two  elements,  do 
you  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  greater 
geographical  distance  prevents  their  entertaining 
their  friends  ? — I  can  hardly  say,  it  is  so  long 
since  I  have  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  any- 
thing of  them ;  but  I  should  think  it  would 
have  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  way  in 
which  they  would  entertain  their  friends. 

3151.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  wines 
themselves  would  be  of  a  more  costly  quality 
inside  the  college. walls  than  outside  it? — Veiy 
likely,  I  think. 

3152.  On  what  ground? — In  the  first  place, 
the  example  of  one  man  would  lead  on  another 
more  in  college  than  it  would  outside,  and  the 
men  would  be  younger.  In  speaking  of  those 
who  are  living  out,  we  are  speaking  now  of  men 
who  have  already  passed  tneir  three  years  in 
college. 

3153.  But  I  am  rather  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether,  judging  from  such  light  as  your  ex- 
perience coum  throw  upon  it,  you  have  any 
ground  for  believing  that  a  man  going  up  straight 
into  lodgings  would  be  less  given  to  entertain- 
ments than  a  man  going  into  coUege? — I  can 
hardly  say  from  the  light  of  experience,  because 

.  there  are  no  circumstances  exactly  parallel,  ox 
even  nearly  parallel;  for  instance,  a  popular 
man  who  came  from  Eton,  if  he  went  into  lodg- 
ings, would  probably  entertain  quite  as  much  m 
one  place  as  in  the  other. 

3154.  Do  you  find  that  entertaining  is  more 
an  incident  of  Eton  experience  ? — I  mean  it  to 
apply  to  a  man  from  any  public  school,  who 
comes  up  with  acquaintances  already  made. 

3155.  But  the  compulsory  fixed  expenses  you 
do  not  think  need  be  so  much  larger  in  college 
than  they  would  be  in  lodgings  ?— No,  I  am  sure 
they  need  not. 

z3  3156.  But 
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Rev.  D.  P.        ^^^^-  ^^*  ^  *^y  are,  it  is  the  result  of  faulty 
Chase,        arrangemente  ? — No,    of    a    want    ot    sufficient 

moral  courage  in  the  man  himself;  I  do  not  see 

18  July      how   the    compulsory    expenses    could    be    re- 
•^867.         duced. 

3157.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  less  in 
lodgings  where  they  would  become  voluntary  ? 
— ]So  ;  I  meant  to  say  that  I  did  not  think  they 
could  be  reduced  in  lodgings  as  compared  with 
college. 

3158.  I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  in 
lodgings  the  compulsory  expenses  must  neces- 
sarily be  nearly  as  high  as  they  would  now  be  in 
a  well  managed  college  or  nail,  but  that  the 
Voluntary  expenses  would  be  considerably  lower, 
IS  not  that  the  purport  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

3159.  Is  it  your  experience  that  any  consider- 
able burden  is  thrown  upon  undergraduates  by 
forced  or  nearly  forced  subscriptions  to  societies 
of  various  kinds  ? — I  have  had  very  little  experi- 
ence of  that,  particularly  of  late. 

3160.  But  your  experience  would  be  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  because  the  society  over  which 
you  preside  not  being  so  large  as  others,  it  would 
be  a  desirable  point  to  know  whether  it  depended 
on  the  size  of  the  society  whether  sucn  sub- 
scriptions should  be  exacted  or  not  ?  —  As  it 
happens,  the  first  time  that  a  subscription  had 
been  exacted  for  a  boat  at  my  hall  has  been  this 
year,  and  that  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  num- 
bers. When  the  numbers  were  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  what  they  now  are,  the  attempt  was  not 
made  ;  but  when  made,  of  course  it  becomes  att- 
tually  compulsory  upon  everybody. 

3161.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  there  were  a 
very  large  number  of  lodgers  in  the  town  of 
Oxford,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  district,  there  would  arise  cricket 
clubs  and  boat  clubs  attached  to  the  district ;  for 
instance,  that  there  would  be  a  com  market 
boat,  and  soon? — I  should  hardly  think  so;  I 
should  hardly  think  that  they  would  ever  cohere 
enough  for  that. 

3162.  Is  it  to  the  want  of  cohesion  that  you 
look  as  one  of  the  principal  guarantees  against 
unnecessai:y  expense  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  i^  one  of 
the  chief  guarantees.  At  the  same  time  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  a  guarantee  against  expense,  it  is 
also  a  diminution  of  the  social  advantages  which 
are  supposed  to  arise  from  Oxford  life.  A  very 
great  diminution  indeed,  and  that  is  what  I 
meant  by  saying  that  they  would  be  placed  in  a 
manifestly  inferior  position. 

3163.  Almost  in  precise  proportion  as  they 
save  money,  they  would  lose  m  social  education  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3164.  Have  you  any  details  at  your  command 
of  the  expenses  of  college  living,  and  the  living 
as  it  might  be  m  lodging  ? — 

3165.  I  presume  that,  thinking  as  you  do,  that 
it  is  an  experiment  which  it  is  advisable  to  try ; 
you  would  prefer  that  the  dutv  of  trying  it  and 
the  liberty  of  arranging  the  details  of  it,  should 
be  left  to  the  University,  and  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  House  of  Cotomons  ? — I  have  no 
objection  at  all  to  the  University  being  compelled 
to  try  the  experiment ;  but  if  they  are  compelled 
to  do  so,  they  ought  to  have,  1:1  my  opinion,  the 
management  of  the  details  of  the  restrictions  and 
conditions. 

3166.  And  also  the  decision  as  to  the  point  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  experiment,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  success  or  a 


failure  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  almost  decide  itself  1 
should  suppose. 

3167.  And  also  the  scale  on  which  the  experi- 
ment should  be  tried? — That  I  think  must  decide 
itself,  because  you  canmot  tell  until  you  try  how 
many  men  will  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
plan. 

3168.  Would  you  wish,  for  instance,  that  the 
Bill  should  contain  a  compulsory  provision  forcing 
the  University  to  admit  students  wholly  detacM 
from  colleges  ? — 1  see  no  objection  to  that  1 
should  not  have  chosen  it,  but  I  see  no  objecticm 
to  it  in  any  way. 

3169.  Mx.  Pollard' Urquhart']  You  were  asked 
whether  there  was  any  fear  of  very  wealthj  men 
becoming  non-collegiate  students,  and  so  forming 
a  sort  of  demoralising  centres ;  is  not  your  ex- 

Serience  this,  that  very  wealthy  men  when  they 
o  come  to  tiie  University,  are  generally  nnder 
age  ? — Yes,  1  supppse  they  are.   , 

3170.  And  therefore  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty  in  the  Vice  Chancellor,  or  the  head  of  a 
college  arranging  with  their  parents  or  guardians, 
that  they  should  not  take  apartments  i^  the  town, 
and  be  non-collegiate  students? — No,  supposing 
that  restriction  adopted. 

3171.  Generally  speaking,  do  many  of  diem 
stop  long  at  the  University? — No,  I  think  not; 
I  think  they  genersdly  go  away  in  about  a  year 
or  two,  unless  they  happen  to  be  also  men  of 
some  little  ambition. 

3172.  In  case  of  their  being  very  wealthy 
men,  coming  only  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
themselves,  and  not  being  men  of  ambition,  haye 
you  not  known  such  a  thing  as  liie  head  or  tutor 
of  a  college  say  to  a  young  man  or  to  his  friends 
that  he  had  better  leave  the  University,  and  that 
without  inflicting  any  slur  upon  him  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  done. 

3173.  You  would  not  suppose  such  a  thing  as 
this  to  be  likely  to  take  place  ;  a  person  who  was 
of  age  and  rich  enough  to  keep  a  stud  of  hunters 
at  Melton,  coming  to  Oxford  and  becoming  a 
non-collegiate  student  just  for  the  mere  sake  of 
amusing  himself? — It  might  happen,  I  should  say. 

3174.  But  you  would  not  think  it  likely,  would 
you?— No;  I  do  not  see  what  object  he  would 
have  in  becoming  a  member  of  Ae  University, 
because  he  might  come  to  Oxford  without 

3175.  Therefore  you  would  not  think  that  die 
system  of  non-collegiate  students  would  be  likely 
to  be  abused  by  very  wealthy  men  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  likely. 

3176.  Mr.  Neate.l  What  means  have  you  oi 
judging  of  the  demands  that  are  made  for  Univer- 
sity extension  in  this  direction  ? — I  believe  that 
nobody  has  any  means  of  judging ;  but  it  is  a 

3uestion  whether  you  can  create  a  demand  which 
oes  not  exist. 

3177.  A  demand  may  be  in  the  sense  of  a 
want ;  there  may  be  a  want  although  that  want 
is  not  expressed;  there  may  be  a  great  many 
people  who  may  desire  to  send  their  sons  as  non- 
collegiate  students  ;  they  do  not  express  that 
desire,  simply  because  it  is  of  no  use ;  does  not 
it  happen  to  you  often  to  have  letters  from  people 
below  the  class  of  those  who  send  their  sons  to 
the  University,  asking  what  the  terms  would  be? 
— Yes,  constantly. 

3178.  That  would  be  evidence  of  a  demand 
outside  the  class  whose  sons  now  come  to  the 
University,  would  it  not  ?  —  No ;  because  the 
majority  of  those  who  come  to  me  are  men  who 
want  to  come  and  live  very  cheaply. 

3179.  Have 
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3179.  Have  you  more  demands  from  that  class 
than  you  can  satisfy  ? — Yes,  at  present  1  have. 

3180.  And  that  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  a 
much  larger  demand  in  the  whole  of  the  com- 
munity, may  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3181.  So  that  upon  consideration  you  would 
not  give  any  opinion  that  there  is  not  such  a 
demand ;  I  mean  a  demand  in  the  sense  of  a 
want  that  is  felt  ? — All  I  meant  to  say  was,  that 
nobody  can  tell  beforehand;  until  you  have 
created  the  supply,  you  do  not  know  what  the 
demand  may  be. 

3182.  You  never  heard  till  lately,  did  you,  of 
any  desire  expressed  by  individual  citizens  of 
Oxford  for  such  change  in  the  University  sys- 
tem?— No,  never. 

3183.  But  when  it  was  put  before  them,  there 
was  a  very  warm  and  unanimous  expression  of 
such  a  desire,  was  there  not? — That  I  do  not 
know. 

3184.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  trusting  youths  of 
19  to  live  in  lodgings  by  themselves,  parents 
would  judge  of  the  fitness  of  their  boys  to  be 
trusted  in  that  way,  would  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

3185.  You  would  expect  that  those  who  would 
take  advantage  of  this  change  would  be  for  the 
most  part  studious  and  well-conducted  youths  ? — 
Yes ;  I  suppose  they  would  not  be  more  studious 
or  better  conducted  than  those  who  come  now, 
but  very  much  the  same. 

3186.  Would  not  the  inducement  to  a  parent 
to  take  advantage  of  this  system  be,  that  he 
thought  his  boy  wa&  rather  more  studious  and 
rather  better  conducted  than  other  boys,  and  also 
with  more  ability  ;  would  not  that  be  the  general 
character,  or  the  supposed  character  of  those  that 
would  be  sent  up  ? — No ;  it  would  depend  upon 
what  he  sent  him  for ;  if  he  sent  him  because  he 
wanted  him  to  go  into  orders,  he  would  not  care 
much  about  his  abilities. 

3187.  And  he  would  care  proporticmately  more 
about  good  character,  would  he  not  ?  —  Yes, 
perhaps  he  would ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  would  run  the  risk. 

3188.  At  any  rate  the  clafs  of  youths  sent  up, 
even  under  21,  to  take  advantage  of  those 
changes,  would  be  supposed  to  be  more  studiously 
disposed,  and  of  better  regulated  habits  ?— Yes ; 
they  would  not  come  unless  they  really  did 
intend  to  do  something. 

3189.  Then  their  inducement  to  come  would 
very  much  depend,  would  it  not,  upon  the  en- 
couragement which  the  University  might  hold 
out  to  them  in  the  shape  of  good  tuition,  and  in 
the  shape  of  endowments  ?  —  Anything  that 
cheapens  the  career  will,  of  course,  attract  people 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

3190.  Did  you  hear  the  questions  which  I 
asked  the  provost  of  Oriel  about  the  colleges 
assisting  this  change,  by  appropriating  some  of 
their  endowments  to  the  special  encouragement 
of  this  new  class  ? — Yes. 

3191.  Does  that  seem  a  very  unreasonable 
idea  to  you ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  Permissive 
Bill  ? — It  must  be  more  than  permissive,  and  to 
a  much  greater  extent.  What  I  should  like  to 
see  is  to  have  the  endowments  restored  to  the 
middle  classes,  which  were  taken  from  them  about 
13  years  ago. 

3192.  Some  colleges  have  perpetual  scholar- 
ships, have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3193.  And  without  prejudicing  their  own  edu- 
cation, several  of  the  colleges  might  give  two  or 
three  scholarships  or  exhibitions  exclusively  for 

0.130. 


the  benefit  of  this  class  ? — Yes;  but  I  do  not  see     r^v,  p.  P. 
why  this  class  exactly  are  to  be  favoured  if  they         Chase. 

are  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  chance  as  other         

people.  .  i8  J«^y 

3194.  If  you  merely  admit  them  to  compete,  *°^7' 
as  of  course  they  would  be  admitted  to  compete, 

for  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  then  you 
would  take  away  all  the  best  men  from  among 
them,  would  you  not,  and  deprive  them  as  a  class 
of  opportunities  of  distinction? — No,  I  would 
enable  those  men  to  hold  scholarships  without 
becoming  members  of  colleges. 

3195.  You  would  enable  them  to  compete  for 
the  scholarships,  and  hold  and  retain  them,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  becoming  members  of  a  col- 
lege ? — Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  limit  that 
to  a  case  of  proved  need. 

3196.  Viscount  CranborneJ]  How  would  you 
define  that  need  ? — I  think  it  is  very  easily  and 
practically  defined,  by  requiring  a  man  to  submit 
to  certain  conditions  which  would  be  too  distaste- 
ful if  he  were  not  needy. 

3197.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquhart.']  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  certain  maximum  rent  should 
be  put  upon  the  lodgings;  do  you  think  that 
something  of  that  kind  might  very  probably  tend 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  system  ? — It  might. 

3198.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  might  be 
very  practicable  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might. 

3199.  Mr.  Neate.'j  Do  you  believe  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  any  important  scheme  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  University  being  brought  to  bear 
with  any  great  effect  without  the  intervention  of 
Parliament? — I  think  the  short  plan,  to  which 
my  own.  name  is  attached,  would  be  a  very  prac- 
ticable extension  of  the  University,  namely,  the 
diminution  of  the  term  of  residence  within  the 
college  walls. 

3200.  Do  you  connect  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Universitv,  or  rather  in 
the  Council  of  the  University,  with  the  pendency 
of  this  Bill  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  that,  but  I  was  told  by  a  member  of 
the  council  that  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  those 
proposals  were  not  out  before  the  Bill  was  pro- 
posed ;  but  then,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  how 
long  the  Bill  had  been  supposed  to  be  impending. 

3201.  Any  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
number  of  students  in  the  colleges  would  be 
liable  to  great  difficulty,  would  it  not,  from  the 
size  of  the  colleges? — No;  no  difficulty  that 
could  not  be  overcome. 

3202.  There  is  hardly  any  other  college,  is 
there,  that  could  admit  20  more  students  than  it 
has  to  chapel  and  hall? — That  could  be  verj 
easily  met  by  having  two  dinners,  as  they  have 
in  Cambridge. 

3203.  Have  not  most  of  the  colleges  now  have 
as  many  students  as  they  can  accommodate  at 
one  time  at  chapel  and  hall  ? — Yes. 

3204.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  other 
scheme  now  before  the  University  which  would 
be  likely  to  add  500  to  the  number  of  students  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  one  be- 
fore the  University,  but  I  think  that  if  the 
experiment  which  I  have  tried  could  be  extended 
further,  no  plan  would  be  more  likely  to  add 
500. 

3205.  -Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  state  what  you  have  proposed,  and 
what  you  have  done  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  ? — I  have 
reduced  the  total  necessary  expense  of  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  to  something  under  300  /.  for  three 
years,  or  12  terms  (equal  to  24  weeks  in  each 

z4  year); 
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year),  and  I  believe  that  I  have  done  that  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  comfort  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  and  certainly  with  a  very  great  in- 
crease of  their  sociality  among  themselves ;  and 
also  that  I  have  known  more  of  them,  and  known 
them  more  familiarly  than  it  is  possible  to  do 
under  any  other  plan,  and  to  that  in  some  mea- 
sure I  attribute  the  success  of  it. 

3206.  Will  you  state  how  you  have  done  this? 
— The  leading  feature  is  this,  that  I  require  no 
caution  money,  and  I  do  not  require  the  men  to 
furnish  their  own  rooms,  but  I  supply  them  with 
furnished  rooms,  and  with  their  necessary  sub- 
sistence, and  all  at  a  fixed  sum ;  so  that  a  careful 
man  knows  from  the  first,  almost  to  a  pound,  what 
his  course  will  cost  him. 

3207.  Mr.  Acland.']  Do  thej  take  all  their 
meals  in  common  ? — Yes ;  that  is  ihe  chief  point. 

3208.  And  do  you  yourself  frequently  take 
your  meals  with  them  ? — Yes. 

3209.  Not  only  your  formal  dinner,  but  the 
informal  meals  at  any  time  in  the  day  ? — ^Yes. 

3210.  Mr.  Neate.'^  When  you  say  300 /.  a  year, 
do  you  include  their  personal  expenses,  clothes, 
and  pocket  money  ? — Of  course  not ;  because 
they  must  be  clothed  wherever  they  are,  and 
they  must  have  pocket  money. 

3211.  You  mean  that  that  sum  includes  their 
board  at  the  haJl? — I  mean  including  every 
academical  expense. 

3212-13.  What  do  you  include  in  that  ?— Their 
battels,  for  instance,  and  everything,  except  wine 
of  course,  and  fuel,  laundress,  and  lights. 

3214.  Mr.  Pollard'Urqukart']  Does  that  in- 
clude grocer's  bills  ? — They  require  no  grocer's 
bills,  because  they  have  their  breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner,  and  tea,  in  the  common  hall. 

3215.  Chairman.']  And  there  would  be  no 
wine  parties? — They  give  small  ones,  I  dare 
say  ;  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  find  wine  for  them. 

3216.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquhart.']  Should  you  be 
able  to  prevent  their  giving  large  wine  parties  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so;  1  think  my  hall  is  suf- 
ficiently small  for  me  to  have  that  sort  of  super- 
vision ;  besides,  it  is  a  condition  of  the  plan  that 
if  they  indulge  in  any  expense  which  I  consider 
inconsistent,  they  must  either  leave  the  hall  or 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  special  system. 

3217.  Mr.  Liddell.']  Does  the '300/.  include 
tuition  ? — Yes. 

3218.  Mr.  PowelW]  How  many  weeks'  resi- 
dence do  you  include  in  the  sum  you  have  named  ? 
— Twenty-four  weeks  a  year. 

3219.  You  do  not  include  in  that,  I  presume, 
the  tailor's  bill,  or  the  shoemaker's  bill,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — No ;  only  expenses  purely 
academical. 

3220.  You  staled  that  you  wished  to  see  the 
University  compelled  to  try  the  experiment ; 
would  you  give  the  University  the  liberty  of 
determining  the  experiment  in  case  the  Univer- 
sity thought  it  was  unsuccessful  ? — No,  I  would 
not  give  diem  the  opportunity ;  I  think  it  would 
terminate  itself.  Of  course  the  University  would 
be  obliged  to  be  very  much  more  strict  in  dis- 
cipline with  those  unattached  people  than  they 
are  with  the  attached. 

3221.  You  mean  it  would  terminate  itself 
because  men  would  not  come  if  it  failed  ? — If  it 
failed  it  would  terminate  itself;  and  if  it  did  not 
fail,  the  University  could  meet  any  accidental 
hindrances  or  hitches  that  might  occur. 

3222.  What  you  mean  by  failure  is,  young 
men  not  taking  advantage  of  it? — Yes. 


3223.  You  do  not  mean  failure  in  the  sense  of 
its  leading  to  inconvenient  results?— No;  but  if 
the  results  were  very  inconvenient,  of  course  on 
investigation  the  compulsion  on  the  Univeraty 
would  be  withdrawn. 

3224.  When  you  state  that  the  failure  of  the 
proposed  system  might  be  not  from  dearth 
of  men,  but  from  some  inconvenient  conse- 
quences, would  you  make  the  University  the 
judge  of  the  failure  in  that  sense?— No,  I  do  not 
thimc  I  would. 

3225.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  Legislature, 
would  you  ? — Yes ;  or  perhaps  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  might  be  a  very  fidr  judge. 

3226.  But  he  would  be  a  University  authority? 
— Yes ;  but  he  would  be  scarcely  acted  upon  by 
the  University  in  any  way. 

3227.  But  still  he  would  so  far  represent  the 
University  ?— Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  University  to  establish  its  own 
strong  case,  and  to  get  relief  from  the  Lcgisk- 
ture. 

3228.  Mr.  Liddell.^  I  think  I  understand  that 
a  very  valuable  feature  in  your  system  is  that 

Sou  constitute  yourself  the  judge  of  the  mode  of 
ving  of  young  men,  and  you  claim  the  power  of 
making  them  leave  your  hall  if  you  did  not 
approve  of  their  mode  of  life  ?•— Either  to  leave 
my  hall  or  give  up  the  advantages  of  this  special 
system,  a  young  man  has  his  choice ;  I  do  not 
send  him  away ;  but  I  have  only  had  one  in- 
stance in  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  make 
a  man  change  his  status. 

3229.  Have  you  been  supported  warmly  by 
the  parents  in  maintaining  tlmt  discipline,  which 
vou  have  established  ?—  1  cannot  say  that  I  hare,^ 
because  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  for  any 
support ;  the  principle  has  worked  itself,  as  far 
as  I  know.  There  may,  of  course,  be  cases 
which  have  escaped  me,  but  as  far  as  I  know 
the  principle  has  worked  itself. 

3230.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  have 
two  distinct  classes  of  residents  in  your  hall, 
the  one  under  the  economical  system,  and  the 
other  under  a  more  costly  system  ? — Yes. 

^  3231.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  invidious 
line  drawn  between  the  young  men  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  that  distinction  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

3232.  Do  they  mix  socially  and  freely?— Yes; 
independently,  of  course,  of  the  present  ques- 
tion, some  are  disagreable  men,  or  thought  to  be 
so,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  line  whatever 
drawn  on  account  of  their  being  on  a  different 
footing. 

3233.  Could  you  state  what  the  average  ex- 
penses of  the  more  expensive  class  of  students  in 
your  hall  are,  as  compared  with  the  more  econo- 
mical class  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  to  do  so  for 
this  reason,  that  the  expenses  of  the  less  econo- 
mical class  which  pass  through  my  hands  do  not 
include  everything  which  is  included  under  the 
other  expenses  of  the  other  class. 

3234.  Then  they  find  a  good  many  things  for 
themselves,  which  you  find  for  the  others  ?— l^^- 
Still  it  would  be  possible  to  answer  the  question 
with  a  little  consideration ;  I  should  not  like  to 
answer  it  ofihand. 

3235.  Am  I  right  in  presuming  that  the  whole 
tone  and  mode  ot  life  in  your  hall  is  the  reverse 
of  costly  ? — Certainly  in  the  case  of  the  men  who 
are  on  the  economical  plan,  it  is. 

3236.  But  you  have  expensive  men  living  in 
your  hall  ?— Yes ;  I  should  say  that  we  have  one 
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or  two  decidedly  not  careful  men.      I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  say  more  than  that. 

3237.  Do  you  find  what  many  other  colleges 
have  found,  that  the  fact  of  one  or  two  expensive 
men  living  in  a  college  rather  gives  an  expensive 
tone  to  tlmt  college  ? — I  have  not  found  that,  I 
think,  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  the  case 
which  I  referred  to,  where  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
a  man  that  I  would  no  longer  give  him  the  privi- 
lege which  the  frugal  men  possessed,  I  dare  say 
he  may  have  been  influenced  by  seeing  the  ex- 
pensive habits  of  other  men, 

3238.  Perhaps  that  might  be  guarded  against 
by  the  power  which  you  yourself  have  obtained 
with  reference  to  a  considerable  number  of  resi- 
dents ? — I  think  it  is  guarded  against  also  by  the 
fact  that  those  who  are  on  the  frugal  plan  are  the 
very  great  majority. 

3239.  You  have  given  practical  attention  to  this 
subject;  do  you  really  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  residents  in  college  or 
iall,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  any  lower  point  than 
you  have  done? — les;  the  Principal  of  Alban 
Hall  has  reduced  it,  I  think,  to  60  guineas  a 
year. 

3240.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  living  as  an 
unattached  student,  being  as  you  seem  to  think 
he  ought  to  be,  compellea  to  nnd  his  own  means 
of  instruction,  could  possibly  live  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  that? — I  do  not  think  he  could;  my 
calculation  brings  him  to  within  a  pound  or  two 
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of  60  guineas  a  year,  and  I  suppose  him  only  to    Rev.  D.  P. 
spend  10  5.  a  week  on  his  subsistence,  and   I        Chase, 
should  doubt  very  much  whether  he  could  sub- 
sist upon  that  for  food  merely.   I  mean  even  put- 
ting it  as  low  as  that  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
brought  below  60  /.  a  year. 

3241.  Mr.  Acland.]  Does  that  estimate  in- 
clude the  expenses  of  tuition  ? — Yes ;  I  have  put 
down  20  /.  for  tuition. 

3242.  Mr.  Liddell.^  Do  you  receive  men  into 
your  hall  who  have  left  other  colleges  ? — I  have 
never  done  so  since  I  have  been  principal,  and 
that  has  been  for  the  last  9  J  years. 

3243.  It  was  done  in  former  years,  was  it  not? 
— ^Yes,  the  hall  was  filled  in  that  way  chiefly. 

3244.  "Was  that  found  to  be  pernicious  to  the 
habits  of  the  hall? — I  do  not  think  it  was;  it 
was  very  much  like  any  other  college ;  we  got 
frequently  very  nice  gentlemanlike  men,  who 
were  very  often  sent  away  simply  for  idleness. 

3245.  Sir  Michael  Beach,}  A  few  years  ago, 
when  that  system  was  in  vogue  at  your  hall,  it 
was  rather  an  expensive  place,  was  it  not  ? — I 
do  not  think  even  then  it  was  more  expensive 
than  most  colleges  as  long  as  I  have  known  it; 
but  I  have  only  known  it  since  1848,  when  I 
went  there  first ;  I  was  there  nine  years  as  vice- 
principal.  There  were  expensive  men;  but  so 
there  would  be  in  an  ordinary  college,  and  I  do 
not  thipk  it  deserved  the  name,  which  it  had,  of 
being  so  very  expensive. 
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WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  Examined. 


Rev.  Dr.  3246.  Sir  WiUiam  Heathcote.']  You  have  been 

JE,  B.  Pusey.  for  a  long  time  Canon  of  Christcnurch  and  Regius 

Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the   University  of  Ox- 

32  July      ford  ? — Yes,  for  nearly  39  years. 
1 867.  3247.  Have  you  read  the  Bill  which  is  referred 

to  this  Committee  ? — I  have. 

3248.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  to  the 
Committee  as  to  the  propriety  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  at  all  at  present,  or  as  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  it  ? — I  should  think  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  to  delay  proceeding,  and  that 
on  two  grounds.  I  was  myself  one  of  those  who 
met  to  consider  how  the  number  of  students, 
likely  to  take  orders,  might  be  increased,  and 
who  occasioned  the  meeting  in  Oriel  Hall,  out 
of  which  this  proposition  originated.  I  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  sub-Conamittees,  and  I  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hebdo- 
madal Council,  which  had  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time  three  of  the  plans  before  them. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  one  of  the  plans 
which  is  independent  of  the  University  will  be 
carried  out ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  called  the 
Keble  College.  With  regard  to  two  other 
plans,  notice  has  been  given  that  they  will  be 
considered  at  the  beginning  of  next  term. 
Morally  speaking,  I  snould  say  that  what  is 
called  the  Balliol  plan  is  certain  to  be  passed, 
and  probably,  in  some  form,  the  other  plan,  which 
is  a  modified  plan  of  affiliated  halls,  founded  on 
Report  No.  6. 

3249.  Do  you  mean  affiliated  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Not  affiliated  in  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  term,  but  still  to  accept  a  certain  amount 
of  residence  out  of  the  University,  if  persons 
should  be  duly  qualified,  instead  of  residence 
in  the  Universitv. 

3250.  That,  also,  you  think  will  be  accepted  ? 
— That  has  passed  the  Council ;  the  other  will 
pass,  no  doubt,  as  it  is,  and  this,  I  should  think, 
would  pass  probably  in  some  shape  or  other,  so 
that  we  should  have  three  distinct  plans  of  Uni- 
versity extension  in  operation  in,  we  will  say, 
some  two  or  three  years,  and  you  will  be  much 
better  able  to  tell  what  Parliament  could  do  a 
few  years  after  they  have  been  in  operation  than 
you  can  at  this  moment.  I  think,  also,  on  an- 
other ground  that  we  are  completely  in  the  dark 
at  present  as  to  the  numbers  which  really  would 
wish  to  come  up  to  the  University.  With 
regard  to  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  I  sup- 
pose there  would  probably  be  a  considerable 


number;  but  with  regard  to  the  others,  which  I 
may  call  not  the  higher  professions,  I  should 
think  that  the  great  difficulty  has  really  been  in 
the  age  and  not  in  the  expense ;  that  they  want 
to  have  finished  their  preliminary  education 
much  about  the  time  when  we  begin  it ;  and, 
consequently,  I  have  very  grave  doubts  whether 
you  will  be  able  to  reach  those  classes  at  alL  I 
mea^  by  that,  all  but  the  highest  classes  of 
medical  practitioners,  and  aU  but  the  highest 
class  of  solicitors.  Then,  I  think,  another 
ground  of  difficulty  has  been  the  dread  of  ex- 
pense on  the  part  of  the  higher  commercial 
classes,  not  simply  as  to  the  actual  expense,  be- 
cause that,  of  course,  would  not  be  much  to 
them,  but  of  their  sons  contracting  habits,  which 
are  alien  to  what  they  hope  to  be  their  future 
habits.  I  should  think  that  that  would  very 
possibly  be  dispelled  in  time,  and  I  think  that  such 
a  plan  as  that  of  the  Keble  College  will  be  one 
help  to  dispel  it.  I  certainly  expect  a  good  deal 
from  it ;  I  mean  as  reacting  on  the  rest  of  the 
University;  but  at  present  I  think  we  are  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  these  plans. 

3251.  Have  you  at  all  gone  into  a  calculation 
of  the  comparative  expense  of  living  at  college  and 
in  lodgings  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
that  we  did  so  in  regard  to  that  plan  which  was 
proposed  for  the  Keble  College,  and  we  got  infor- 
mation from  what  were  reliable  sources.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  both  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  colleges  are  extremely  exaggerated,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  lodgings  are  very  much 
underrated.  My  ground  for  saying  that  the  actual 
expenses  of  living  in  college  were  exaggerated,  is 
a  very  remarkable  answer,  which  was  given  hy  tie 
Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  in  1846,  in 
reference  to  a  plan  in  which  you,  as  well  as  nay  bro- 
ther, took  an  interest,  which  was  in  fact  somelliing 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Keble  College,  (at 
least  it  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  plans),  and 
their  answer  to  it  was,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  expenses,  because  the  expenses 
at  present  are  quite  as  low  as  they  can  oe  re- 
duced to.  That  was  a  Committee  which  repre- 
sented all  the  heads  of  houses  at  that  time ;  diey 
of  course  had  access  to  aU  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  the  diflferent  colleges,  and 
they  formally  state  this :  that  the  actual  expenses 
of  '^  food  (except  grocery),  tuition,  rooms,  coals. 
University   and   college   dues,  servant's  wagee, 
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and^  in  some  caaes,  washing  and  other  items  vary 
from  551.  to  104  /.  per  annum.  At  some  ooUeges 
they  amount  to  65/.,  at  others  to  75/.,  and  at 
others  to  80  /.,  and  that  the  living  is  about  39  /• 
per  annum,  and  that  individuals  who  are  less 
expensive  in  their  habits,  without  being  secluded 
from  the  general  society  of  the  college  live  at  a 
little  more  than  30  /.  per  annum,"  which  is  less 
than  It  2s.  Sd.  per  week,  whereas  Committee 
No.  3,  put  the  expenses  in  lodgings  (exclusive  of 
tuition  and  dues)  at  1/.  16^.  5  </.  a  week.  I  may 
say,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  that  my 
father  being  of  ample  means,  I  was  living  as  a 
commoner  at  Christchurch,  with  a  very  liberal 
allowance  from  my  £ftther;  my  own  habits  were 
simple,  but  I  recolleet  examining  my  college  bills 
for  my  "  commons,'*  including  fi3l  my  meals,  and  I 
calculated  that  those  expenses  during  my  under^ 
graduate  career,  were  not  more  than  1  s.  per 
day,  which  would  amount  to  nine  guineas  for  the 
27  weeks  of  the  academical  year.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  our  habit  to  eat  meat  twice  a  day,  as 
I  believe  it  is  now  the  almost  imiversal  habit; 
however,  that  is  the  only  difference  that  T  can  ac* 
count  for.  I  think  that  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee No.  3,  is  unintentionally  misleading,  on 
this  ground;  first  of  all,  that  it  takes  the  colleges 
only,  exclusive  of  the  halls ;  and  then,  secondly, 
that  it  makes  an  average  of  their  expenses, 
and  does  not  take  the  lowest;  whereas,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  a  poor  man  c£m  live 
for  now,  you  ought  to  take  the  lowest  expenses* 
Then  also  the  ooUege  expenses  are,  as  they  state, 
very  much  aggravated  by  rich  and  careless  men. 
It  was  stated  by  this  Committee  (p.  45)  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  servants  with  very  high 
wages,  because  the  undergraduates  were  so  care- 
less in  leaving  their  jewellery,  or  their  watches, 
or  their  money,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  about 
their  rooms,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
have  an  expensive  class  of  servants,  who  should 
be  out  o£  the  way  of  temptation;  whereas, 
this  would  not  be  necessary  in  halls  where  they 
lived  more  carefully.  Then  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  persons  of  narrow  income  at  present, 
is  the  system  of  caution  money  and  of  buying 
furniture.  I  understand  that  one  witness  whom 
you  have  had  before  you,  the  Principal  of  St 
Mary's  Hall,  said  that  caution  money  might  be 
superseded  by  making  Undergraduates  pay  their 
college  biUs  (at  least  the  averi^e  of  them)  at  the 
beginning  instead  o£  the  end  of  the  term.  I 
think  that  that  plan  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
young  men,  because  they  come  with  their  quar- 
ter's allowance  in  their  pockets.  No  bilL  is 
borought  to  them  until  the  end  of  the  term,  and 
the  money  is  spent,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  term  they  find  themselves  a  whole  quarter 
in  arrear.  But  these  I  should  say,  practically, 
have  been  the  great  difficulties  with  poor  pa- 
rents, their  producing  such  a  sum  as  20/.,  or 
whatever  it  is,  for  caution  money,  and  also  the 
expense  of  the  furniture.  -Our  plan  at  Keble 
College  is  to  provide  plain  and  simple  fur- 
niture, and  to  let  it  with  the  rooms.  I  have 
been  looking  over  the  old  evidence  before  the 
Boyal  Commission,  and  I  find  a  great  many  cal- 
culations which  are  very  much  below  what  is 
assumed  in  the  Beport  of  Committee,  No.  S* 
For  instance,  in  Mr.  Lake's  evidence,  page  170, 
he  calculates  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
hall  might  be  only  46  /.,  including  6  I  for  pro- 
fessors ;  and  that  the  board  for  27  weeks  would 
be  17/.,  that  is,  12^.  a  week*  Professor  Jowett 
0.130. 


states  [in  that  same  evidence,  [at  page  34,  that     Rev.  Dr. 
board,  washing,  and  servants  need  only  be  30  /.  E.  B.Pusey, 

a  year ;    books  5  /. ;   tuition   5  /. ;   clothes   and        

travelling  20  /. ;  he  thus  reckoned  that  the  whole  ^^^^^^ 
necessary  expenses  would  be  only  60  /.  Dr.  1867. 
Temple  calculated  the  expenses  at  a  hall,  if 
built,  at  65/.  or  70/.,  including  7/.  10*.  for 
warden  and  sub-warden,  and  he  says  what  is 
observable,  that  on  the  authority  of  the  manciple 
of  Charter  House  who  had  studied  the  subject, 
the  necessary  expenses  of  food,  firing,  washing, 
servants,  need  only  be  20  /.  per  annum  (p.  126, 
127).  Mr.  Wilkinson  ^p.  68)  stated  that  the 
expense  for  24  weeks  might  be  reduced  to  46  /.  8  s. 
Professor  Wall  calculated  26  weeks  at  59  /.  (p. 
145).  Mr.  Melville  said  60  /.,  supposing  60  mem- 
bers, allowing  400  /.  for  the  principal,  and  200  /. 
to  the  tutors.  Then  as  to  actual  expenses,  we  find 
that  (p.  58),  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  small* 
ness  of  numbers,  which,  of  course,  is  always  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage,  at  St.  Augustine's  the 
annual  expense  is  35  /. ;  and  at  St.  Alban's  Hall, 
where  the  numbers  are  very  small,  it  is  only 
64 1  a  year ;  and  then  as  a  summary.  Arch- 
bishop Whateley  said  that  he  thought  the  living 
in  lodgings  would  not  be  cheaper;  Professor 
Jowett,  Professor  Walker,  Dr.  Daubeny,  Pro- 
fessor Mansel,  and  the  present  master  of  Balliol, 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  so  cheap;  and 
Professor  Price  expressed  himself  doubtful. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  they  had 
not  calculated  that  any  considerable  influx  of 
students  would  raise  the  price  of  lodgings  ex- 
tremely, except  in  the  very  worst  parts  of  the 
town.  Some  years  ago  I  went  into  a  very 
minute  inquiry  as  to  the  price  of  lodgings  in 
different  parts  of  Oxford,  and  I  think  that  there 
were  only  three  streets,  in  any  respectable  part  of 
the  town,  where  they  were  so  low  as  12  ^.  In 
Speedwell-street  alone,  and  some  six  or  eight 
single  houses  elsewhere,  they  were  10*.  But 
if  you  had  100  or  more  students  flowing  in,  the 
price  of  those  lodgings  themselves  (apart  from^ 
liie  moral  question  of  the  lodgings),  would  of 
course  rise.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commit- 
tee have  had  before  them  the  fact  that  all  through 
the  middle  ages,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  more 
of  lodging  in  the  town,  the  question  about  the 
tariff*  of  lodgings  was  one  continual  subject  of 
quarrel  between  the  burghers  and  the  University, 
and  sometimes  it  had  to  be  settled  by  a  mixed 
board,  and  sometimes  the  Popes  interfered ;  but 
certainly  it  was  a  continual  suoject  of  difficulty. 

3252.  Independently  of  the  pecuniar^r  com- 
parison, are  there  other  grounds  of  comparison  on 
which  you  take  objection  to  the  plan  in  the  Bill 
before  the  Committee  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is  a  plan 
which  might  be  shown  on  a  very  large  induction 
to  have  failed,  both  morally  and  intellectually. 
I  will  take  the  moral  first ;  a  good  many  years  ago, 
at  the  time  of  the  Oxford  Umversity  Commission, 
I  read  almost  every  book  that  I  could  find  on  the 
state  of  the  foreign  Universities  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  well  as  later.  Those  which  I  remember 
at  this  moment  the  most,  are  Bulaeus's  His- 
tory of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  is  in  six 
volumes,  small  foUo;  and  Cr^vi^r,  Histoire  de 
I'Universite  de  Paris,  in,  I  think,  six  vols.  12mo. 
With  regard  to  the  German  Universities,  I  read 
chiefly  Meiners,  and  his  authorities ;  and  I  read 
on  the  other  side,  Tholuck's  Book  on  Academical 
Life  in  the  17th  century.  In  my  inquiries  on 
Grerman  rationalism,  I  had  of  course  read  very 
largely  the  history  of  the  times.  To  state  only  the 
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T?^^  D  *  ^^®  broad  fact  as  to  the  University  of  Paris,  I 
J'..ls.Fusey.  fi^d  that  the  colleges  were  founded  in  the  first 
32  July  instance  for  poor  scholars,  but  it  was  resorted  to 
1867/  ^®  ^  protection  for  the  wealthy  against  the  vices 
of  the  place.  I  believe  that  the  first  college  was 
founded  by  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet  in  the  11th 
century,  which  became  the  College  of  the  Louvre. 
In  the  13th  century  12  Colleges  were  founded  be- 
tween 1242  and  1304 ;  and  «Jacobus  de  Yitriaco, 
who  was  a  reputed  writer  of  that  time,  a.d.  1220, 
in  his  Historia  Occidentalis,  c.  7,  "De  Statu 
Parisiensis  Civitatis,"  says :  "  The  dangers  on  all 
sides  to  the  virtue  of  the  young  students  suggested 
to  right-minded  persons  the  thought  of  guarding 
at  least  a  part  of  them  from  the  temptations  which 
surrounded  them."  There  were  10  other  Uni- 
versities in  France.  Of  Caen,  it  is  said,  it  was 
**  composed  of  three  colleges."  This  was  the 
statement  of  Moreri.  At  Toulouse  there  were  two 
of  the  most  flourishing  colleges  in  the  kingdom, 
and  boarders  were  sent  from  a  distance.  The 
point  of  this  is,  that  in  all  the  complaints  of  dis- 
turbances, the  complaints  were  against  those  who 
were  not  the  members  of  colleges,  and  not  against 
those  who  were  the  members  of  colleges.  There 
was  a  complaint  of  the  French  Parliament  in  1557, 
in  consequence  of  the  excesses  of  the  students ;  and 
they  were  told  that  **  the  numberless  scholars  out- 
side the  colleges  were  the  cause  of  them,  and  not 
the  real  scholars  who  were  studying  in  the  col- 
leges; "  and  the  result  was,  a  Royal  edict,  very 
much  like  the  Oxford  University  Statute,  re- 
quiring them  either  to  enter  the  colleges,  or  to 
leave  Paris.  In  the  history  of  those  colleges  a 
very  good  account  is  throughout  given  01  the 
moral  character  of  the  students.  As  to  the  College 
of  Navarre,  which  was  one  of  the  chief,  Launoy 
gives  its  history  for  300  years,  from  1304  to  1612, 
and  he  says  that  it  produced  134  writers  and  163 
doctors.  It  is  enough  to  name  the  Sorbonne. 
There  were  others  also,  smaller  colleges,  of  which 
there  is  evidence  that  they  were  exceedingly  well 
conducted.  Professor  Vaughan  wrote  against  my 
evidence,  which  occasioned  me  to  examine  the 
question  much  more  minutely.  I  found  that  the 
history  of  the  alleged  reformations  very  much 
attested  the  good  condition  of  the  colleges,  because 
the  real  complaints  against  the  colleges,  those 
which  affected  the  colleges  themselves,  were  so 
very  slight  (some  of  them  being  for  not  attend- 
ing service  as  often  as  they  ought,  and  the  like) ; 
but  the  only  accounts  of  immorality  related  to 
those  who  were  outside  the  colleges.  There  is  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  Boussard,  who  was 
afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  he  says  of  the  house  of  Navarre,  "  I  came  a 
youth  of  17  to  that  renowned  City  of  Paris,  most 
celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  its  vices  and 
its  letters,"  and  yet,  in  this  City  of  Paris,  the 
account  of  the  students  in  the  colleges  is,  that  they 
were  remarkably  good.  In  Germany  the  only  pre- 
reformation  account  that  I  had  in  detail,  related  to 
Ingoldstadt ;  but  I  also  observed  that  at  Vienna, 
and  at  Prague  (and  Vienna  is  one  of  the  worst 
capitals  now,  and  probably  was  then),  they  as- 
signed distinct  quarters  to  the  students,  in  order 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  town ;  and 
living  apart  was  forbidden  in  them  from  the 
first.  Tnere  were  colleges  in  Leipzig  and  in 
Ingoldstadt.  Again  I  had  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion about  the  alleged  blame  to  Ingoldstadt, 
which  Professor  Vaughan  gave  from  Meiners, 
and  I  found  that  none  of  me  complaints  really 
related  to  the  college  itself,  but  that  they  rekted 


to  certain  places  which  were  called  Bume,  whicli 
were  something  like  our  private  halls,  such  aa 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Oxford  Commission,  but 
which  probably  were  less  regular.  With  regard  to 
them  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint,  because 
they  made  merchandize  of  the  stuaents,  but  tiiey 
were  all  of  small  extent ;  in  fact,  very  Uttle  mons 
than  large  lodging-houses.  I  should  saj,  with 
regard  to  Oxford,  that  I  find  in  Antony  Wood 
much  the  same  statement ;  viz.,  that  the  excesgee  in 
those  days,  which  were  excesses  of  violence  chiefly 
which  are  occasionally  mentioned,  were  occarioned 
by  persons  who  were  living  out  of  the  colleges ; 
and  such  excesses  gave  occasion  to  the  regolation 
in  the  Laudian  statutes,  that  nobody  was  to  be 
allowed  to  live  in  the  town  vrithout  express  leave 
from  the  Vice  Chancellor  (Stat  Tit  in  b.  1). 
With  regard  to  the  German  Universities,  I 
resided  in  Germany  myself  for  about  a  year 
and  a-half.  As  to  vice,  of  course  it  was  not 
spoken  of.  I  lived  there  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, having  been  sent  there  by  " 


Lloyd  when  I  was  25  years  of  age,  and  conse- 
quentlv  I  was  in  the  relation  both  of  a  student 
and  a  friend  of  the  professors,  so  that  I  saw  both 
parties.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  quarrelsome- 
ness, and  during  the  half-year,  the  close  of 
which  I  passed  at  Gottingen,  there  were  no  less 
than  500  duels;  that  was  in  the  year  1825; 
and  it  was  said  at  that  time  that  there  were 
not  so  many  as  there  were  at  Heidelbeig. 
It  certainly  was  necessary  then,  if  one  wished 
to  escape  quarrels,  to  be  exceedingly  careful 
as  to  the  way  in  which  one  walkol;  for  tiie 
streets  were  paced  up  and  down  by  a  claas  of 
persons  who  certainly  seemed  inclined  to  pick  a 
quarrel,  if  they  could  ;  and  there  was  no  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  professors;  on  the  con- 
trary when  the  Government,  in  consequence  of  tiiis 
number  of  duels,  intended  to  interfere,  and  to 
expel,  I  think,  11  students,  and  the  question 
arose,  whether  the  whole  University,  which  did 
not  belong  to  Hanover,  should  not  migrate,  (the 
students  debated  whether  all  non-Hanoverians 
should  not  migrate);  the  professors,  from  fear  of 
the  University  being  damaged,  rather  wished 
those  things  to  be  connived  at. 

3253.  ChairmanJ]  Is  it  so  bad  now  in  Ger- 
many as  it  was  then  ? — I  have  not  been  there ; 
I  know  nothing  of  it  at  present ;  but  the  real 
evidence  which  I  had  was  for  the  whole  of  the 
period  from  the  Reformation  down  to,  I  think,  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  I  found  it,  in 
fact,  in  all  sorts  of  vmters.  I  should  say  tiiat 
the  only  exception  to  the  prevalence  of  duels  yul^ 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  there  was,  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent,  a  coUege,  and  that 
was  the  only  University  in  which  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  make  laws  against  duels.  But  as  to  the 
general  bad  state  of  morals,  you  have  soon  after 
the  Reformation,  the  evidence  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg ;  then  you  have  a  number  of 
religious  writers  not  necessarily  clergy,  but  such 
as  one  whom  I  recollect,  Staiidlin,  who  was  a 
professor  at  Gottingen,  whom  I  knew.  You  have 
the  evidence  of  the  celebrated  Andrew,  of  whom 
Staudlin  says  it  would  be  little  to  call  him  the 
Protestant  Erasmus.  You  have  the  evidence 
of  the  whole  pietist  school ;  and  later,  in  1807, 
one,  by  which  I  was  very  much  struck,  because  he 
was  a  dry  matter-of-fact  writer,  certainly  a  person 
of  no  unction  or  exaggeration,  but  rather  a  cold 
writer,  SchrockL  He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  45  volumes,  and  his  summary,  which  I  gave 
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in  my  evidence,  was,  that "  one  might  ahnost  doubt 
whether  the  Universities  do  not  cause  more  harm 
than  good."  I  myself  heard  a  sermon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bonn,  by  Krummacher,  and  in  nis 
extemporary  prayer,  one  of  the  petitions  was,  that 
the  Universities  might  no  longer  be  the  murder- 
esses of  souls. 

3254.  Was  that  in  allusion  to  the  immorality 
of  Universities  ? — It  may  have  been  in  allusion 
to  immorality  or  unbelief.  With  regard  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  the  Committee  are  probably 
aware  that  the  French  Government  sent  com- 
missioners to  this  country  (I  saw  them  at  Oxford, 
two  years  ago,  I  think),  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  our  colleges,  to  see  what  could  be  done  as 
to  the  restoration  of  the  college  system,  on  account 
of  the  horrible  inunorality  m  the  University  of 
Paris. 

3255.  Mr.  AclandJ]  By  the  term  University 
of  Paris,  are  the  Conmiittee  to  understand  you  to 
mean  certain  colleges  ?— No. 

3256.  Do  you  mean  the  collective  body  of  stu- 
dents residing  in  Paris? — ^Yesj  I  ^ould  have 
more  correctly  spoken  of  it  as  the  University  of 
Prance. 

3257.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  Was  it  the  official 
declaration  of  the  commissioners  that  they  came 
for  that  purpose  ? — That  was  the  information 
which  I  received  in  the  letter  of  introduction 
brought  to  me ;  and  as  to  the  horrible  state  of 
the  morals  at  Paris,  I  believe  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. 

3258.  Mr.  Acland.]  Would  the  body  of 
young  men  to  whom  you  refer,  correspond  to 
the  whole  body  of  medical  and  legal  stuaents  in 
London  ? — I  am  merely  stating  the  broad  fact 
that  they  were  inquiring  about  the  restoration  of 
tlie  colleges  at  the  time  that  we  were  talking 
about  undoing  them.  I  have  also  understood 
that  in  Scotland  there  is  a  plan,  whether  actually 
begun  or  not,  I  know  not,  but  I  think  it  is  witih 
the  view  of  having  a  college  for  the  object  of  the 
protection  of  the  luture  ministers  of  the  kirk. 

3259.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Do  you  happen  to 
know  where  that  college  is,  or  is  to  be  ? — I  under- 
stood it  to  be  at  St.  Andrew's.  "  St.  Leonard's 
Hall  at  St  Andrew's  was  actually  founded,  to 
give  the  benefits  of  the  Collegiate  system  to  boys 
of  the  upper  classes,  whose  parents  did  not  like  to 
trust  them  to  the  lodgings  in  the  town  of 
St.  Andrew's.  It  has  been  a  great  success.  It 
is  not  attached  to  any  denomination.     The  first 

1)rincipal  was  an  Oxford  man.     It  is  not  for  theo- 
ogical    students   at  all,  but  for  Arts.      They 
graduate  earlier  in  Scotland." 

3260.  Sir  WiUiam  HeathcoteA  With  regard  to 
the  present  state  of  our  own  Universities,  will 
you  nave  the  goodness  to  continue  your  state- 
ment of  the  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  in  a 
moral  point  of  view? — Yes;  speaking  of  it 
morally,  with  regard  to  Oxford,  the  lodging 
system  has  very  much  changed  since  I  was  an 
undergraduate.  When  I  was  an  undergraduate 
we  could  not  go  in  for  honours  at  any  time  after 
the  16th  term.  Most  of  us,  I  think,  went  in 
either  in  the  13th  or  14th  term,  and  consequently 
since  we  had  to  be  12  terms  in  college,  and  did 
not  come  up  commonly  till  the  second  of  the  16 
terms,  there  could  only  be  one  or  two  terms 
which  were  spent  in  lodgings.  Sometime  after 
that  (I  forget  in  what  year)  a  person  in  the 
character  of  University  bailiff  maae  large  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  sources  of  the  depravity  of  prosti- 
tutes^ and  he  said  that  in  no  one  case  was  it  trace- 
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able  to  any  member  of  the  University.  Since  ^^v.  Dr, 
that  time  the  lodging  system  has  very  much  ^'  ^'  Puset/. 
enlarged.  Honours  need  not  be  taken  now  for  — ~ 
4J  years,  and  also  from  the  system  of  the  two  ^^J^^ 
schools,  persons  have  stayed  up  very  much  ^^^7- 
longer  in  Oxford.  I  had  occasion  to  inquire  the 
other  day  of  a  lady  who  has,  I  think,  for  10  years 
interested  herself  in  that  unhappy  class  of  women. 
I  think  the  average  whom  she  has  seen  has  been 
about  60  a  year,  and  she  has  known  them,  and 
through  them  she  has  known  others.  She  said 
to  me  that  it  was  perfectly  exceptional  for  any  of 
those  poor  persons,  being  natives  of  Oxford,  not 
to  have  begun  their  bad  career  in  a  lodging 
house.  She  is  a  person  of  family  and  education, 
and  I  gathered  from  her  that  she  knew  the 
greater  part  of  them.  As  for  regulations,  they 
are  simply  not  kept,  although  there  are  regula- 
tions at  this  moment  with  regard  to  lodginjjj- 
houses.  On  the  one  hand  the  servants  in  those 
lodging-houses  are  probably  the  least  respectable 
class  of  young  women,  because  any  respectable 
young  woman  wishes  to  have  her  situation  per- 
manent, but  the  situations  in  those  houses  only 
being  for  the  term  time,  are  necessarily  intermit- 
tent. Then,  again,  the  master  and  mistress  com- 
monly go  to  bed  at  their  own  time,  and  contrary 
to  the  rule  the  key  is  left  with  the  maid,  and  she 
has  to  let  in  the  person  who  is  lodging  in  the 
house  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  when  everybody 
else  is  asleep.  I  mention  that,  because  some  of 
the  young  women  who  have  reformed  their  lives, 
have  spoken  to  this  lady  of  the  great  evil  result- 
ing from  the  system  of  letting  in  the  young 
men  at  12  o'clock  at  night.  This  lady  said  that 
the  only  exception  with  regard  to  the  Oxford 
unfortunate  young  women  in  which  they  did  not 
come  from  lodging-houses,  was  a  limited  number, 
where  there  was  a  step-father  or  a  step-mother 
who  wished  to  get  the  children  of  the  former 
marriage  out  of  their  way  as  soon  as  they  could, 
and  they  consequently  went  into  lodgings,  and  led 
an  immoral  life.  Some  years  ago,  before  the 
University  had  anything  to  do  wim  the  board  of 
guardians,  I  recollect  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians  saying  that  it  was  important  to  stretch 
a  point  to  keep  a  young  person  in  the  workhouse, 
because  the  alternative  of  ^oing  to  a  lodging- 
house  would  be  her  destruction. 

3261.  You  spoke  of  regulations  being  enforced ; 
do  you  mean  such  regulations  as  the  University 
of  Cambridge  has,  as  to  requiring  the  lodging- 
house  keepers  to  report,  and  so  on? — I  fliink 
they  are  taken  more  or  less  from  those  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  they  are  printed,  and 
I  will  ask  the  Vice  Chancellor  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  Committee.  For  some  two  years  I  was 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
considering  the  subject  of  lodging-houses,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  complaints  of  two,  if  not  three 
successive  proctors  (one  of  them  was  Mr.  Stokes) 
of  the  state  of  the  Icdging-houses.  I  think  a  plan 
was  proposed  to  the  Congregation,  which  was  re- 
jected as  being  too  stringent,  and  finally  we  gave 
it  up,  thinking  that  regulations  would  really  be  of 
no  use  whatever. 

3262.  Mr.  Acland.]  Are  the  Committee  right 
in  supposing  that  at  Oxford  there  is  no  responsi- 
ble bodv  like  the  Syndicate  of  Cambridge,  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  lodging-house 
system? — It  remains  with  the  Vice  Chancellor 
and  the  proctors.  Every  head  of  a  house  has  to 
report  as  to  all  the  young  men  who  go  into 
loagings.    From  this  same  iSiy  I  received  infer- 
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lUv.  Dt«-  mation  as  to  the  class  of  lodgings  which  would  be 
E.B^Pusey.  cheap  lodgings;  and  she  said  that  Ae  extension 
o£  the  lodging-house  system  in  Oxford  would  be 
something  perfectly  appalling;  that  10 #.  a  week 
(which  I  named  as  the  rate  contemplated)  was  not 
more  than  those  poor  young  women  paid  for  their 
lodgings ;  that  there  were  a  nimiber  of  lodgings  of 
that  description,  some  kept  by  a  man  and  his  wife, 
some  by  persons  who  dressed  as  respectable 
widows,  but  who  were,  in  fact,  themselves  pro- 
curesses ;  and  she  said  that  that  she  knew,  and  she 
gave  me  a  list  of  17  brothels,  within  the  precincts 
in  which  she  bad  been  herself,  in  order  to  take 
young  women  out  of  them,  several  of  which  were 
not  known  to  the  police  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  houses  might  not  be  stumbled  upon  as 
lodgings  for  the  students,  because  they  were 
held  by  persons  who  were  apparently  respectable^ 
that  is  to  say,  who  had  a  respectable  appearance. 
And  she  said  she  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  ideas 
of  morality  of  the  poorer  lodging-house  keepers 
were  exceedingly  low;  that  they  connived  at 
things  that  were  going  on  wrong,  until  circum- 
stances arose  in  which  the  servant  had  to  be  dis- 
missed, or  took  herself  off  to  the  town.  With 
regard  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  I  have 
not  so  much  information  as  I  might  have  obtained 
had  I  been  aware  that  I  was  going  to  be  exa^ 
mined  here  to-day,  but  we  obtained  some  infor- 
mation some  time  back.  There  was  a  memo- 
rial some  few  years  ago  from  the  parochial 
clergy  of  Cambridge,  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University,  which  represented  the  bad  moral 
effects  01  those  lodging^ouses  on  the  young 
women  in  their  parishes;  and  these  two  facts 
had  been  stated,  that  no  respectable  motlier  would 
allow  her  daughter  to  go  as  a  maid-servant  into 
one  of  those  lodging-houses,  and  that  no  respect- 
able house-keeper  in  Cambridge  would  take  a 
i)er8on  as  a  servant  who  had  been  in  one  of  those 
odging-houses*  Some  of  those  facts  were  stected 
in  a  Sscussion  on  one  of  those  plans  in  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  when  somebody  said  that 
that  information  about  the  application  of  the  pa-' 
rochial  clergy  was  rather  uitiquated. 

3263.  Sir  William  Heathcote.']  In  consequence 
of  that  observation  of  the  memorial  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy  of  Cambridge  being  rather  antiquated, 
did  you  make  inquiries  at  Cambridge  by  corre- 
spondence with  gentlemen  who  are  there  now  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

3264.  And  have  you  received  several  letters 
in  answer  to  your  inquiry  ? — Yes,  I  have  had 
four  letters. 

3265.  And  have  you  drawn  from  those  letters 
an  impression  that  the  belief  of  the  parochial 
clergy  of  Cambridge  is  unshaken  ? — I  have  re- 
ceived information  from  four  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  the  result  is  that  their  opinion,  or 
rather  their  present  knowledge  of  facts,  bears  out 
the  impression  of  10  years  ago.  There  is  one 
statement  which  I  would  wish  to  make,  which  I 
stated  in  my  evidence  to  the  heads  of  houses 
now  12  years  ago ;  that  from  the  circumstance  of 
my  not  being  in  a  relation  of  discipline  to  any  of  the 
young  men,  I  have  happened  to  acquire  a  very 
large  knowledge  of  individuals  during  the  last  30 
years  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  result  is 
that,  where  there  has  been  evil,  the  lodging  house 
system  has  been  specially  pernicious,  and  that  it 
is  quite  known  that  there  are  cases  where  persons 
remiuned  pure  during  their  residence  in  college, 
but  who  fell  in  the  lodging  houses.  There  have 
been  also  very  strong  opimons  expressed  by  some 


be  a  protection, 
found  to  prefer 
the  discipline  of 
long  be   possible 


persons,  for  instance.  Dr.  Temple,  which  were 
giten    in   evidence   to   die   Oxwrd    Univeraitv 
Commission,  and  which  coincide  very  nmck  with 
my  own  views.     I  should  say  that  young  men  are 
of  three  classes  ;  there  is  one  class  who  would  be 
safe  anywhere ;  there  is  another  class  whom  you 
cannot  protect ;  but  there  is  a  very  large  inter- 
mediiU;e  class  to  whom  it  makes  aU  the  difference 
whedier  vice  finds  them,  or  whether  they  have  to 
go  and  find  vice.     Now  in  the  colleges  they  wovild 
have  to  go  and  find  iliie  vice ;  but  in  the  lodging 
houses,  m)m  the  character  of  the  young  women, 
the  vice  finds  them,  because  I  do  not  beueve  tliat 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  seduction,  or,  if  there  is 
seduction,  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  younff  women. 
Dr.  Temple's  evidence  was  this :  "  the  difference 
between  rendering  vice  easy  or  hard  of  access  is 
immense.     It  is  a  duty  to  protect  the  weak  by 
putting  barriers  in  the  way  to  evil     This  plan 
would  tiirow  all  barriers  down.     Nor  would  the 
poverty  of  those   who  availed  themselves  o{  it 
Bach   men   would  soon  be 
the    freedom   of   lodgings  to 
college,    and    it    would  not 
to  prevent   them  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  permission  given  to  others 
to  do  so  "  (p.  125).     There  was  another  who  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion,  and  I  think  the  person 
to  whom  I  refer  was  a  decided  liberal,  namely, 
the  Rev.    "W.    Hayward  Cox,  whose  evidence 
you  will  find  at  page  94,     ^^  I  ^eak  very  deci- 
dedly on  this  point  from  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  mischief  which  constantly  results  from  the 
practice  in  its  present  limited  form.     In  the  case 
of  freshmen,  it  would  be  absolutely  iiiinou&    I 
kmno    it  (he  says)    to    have    been  so  in  cases 
where  young  men  recently  from  school  have  been 
placed  in  lodgings  during  tiie  day  thon^  they 
slept  within  the  precincts  of  tiie  college  ^  whidi 
they    were    members."      Then    there  was  ihe 
eviaenoe  of  Dr.  Scott,  aldiough  he  must  haye 
changed  his   mind    since    he    gave    it^   bnt  I 
think  that  the  evidence-  of  a  person  with  fresh 
knowledge  of  undergraduate  life  is  much  more 
valuable  than  the  evidence  of  a  person  who  is  in 
authority,  because,  in  the  same  way  as  the  young 
men  keep  from  their  coU^e  tator  all  their  igno- 
rance, but  to  their  private  tutors  they  show  all 
their  ignorance,  so  fiom  those  to  whom  they  are 
in  a  relation  of  discipline  they  keep  all  th^r 
faults,  but  they  tell  mem  to  others.     However, 
Dr.   Scott  says  at  page  111,  which  opinion  of 
course  he  must  have   altered,  "  I  have  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  it  direcdy  oauaes  grievous 
actual  sin,  and  tends  to  foster  immoral  habits;  and 
I  feel  convinoed  that  no  applicable  amount  of 
superintendence  can  make  it   harmless.^    And 
Prebendary  Brown,  who  was  formerly  a  Fellorr 
of  St  John's,  speaks  at  page  5  of  the  difficulty  of 
placing  confidence  in  the  reports  of  the  keepers 
of  lodging  houses. 

3266.  Li  order  to  meet  such  dangers  as  you 
have  indicated  from  young  men  being  unattached 
to  colleges,  do  you  believe  that  any  University 
system  of  discipline  might  be  rendered  effective? 
— I  believe  that  it  would  be  absolutely  useless, 
except  as  to  some  of  the  extremest  cases ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  rest  no  one  knows  anything.  I 
must  mention  an  additional  fact,  which  I  know, 
as  to  Cambridge ;  that  besides  tfaoso  who  are 
actual  prostitutes,  there  is  a  dase  of  persons  who 
are  knovni  to  be  occasionally  given  to  sexual  sin, 


and  that  tiiose  are  ike  milliners' 
the  lodging-house  servants* 
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3267.  You  fitated  at  tie  beffinniDg  of  your 
evidence  that,  in  your  opinion,  una  was  a  revival 
»  of  the  plan  exploded  on  account  of  its  fidlure, 
both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  you  have 
given  the  Committee  your  view  of  its  moral 
effect  during  manv  ages  down  to  the  present 
time ;  will  you  point  out  how  it  has  failed  or  is 
likely  to  fail  intellectually  ? — The  ground  upon 
which  I  stated  that  was,  that  I  understood  the 
students  to  be  imattached  to  colleges  or  halls 
were  to  be  living  in  those  lodging-houses,  and  to 
be  under  the  teaching  of  professors.  The  late 
Dr.  Whewell  also  pointed  out,  in  an  exceedingly 
strong  manner,  his  belief  that  professorial  teach- 
ing, meaning  by  that,  delivered  teaching,  is  a  very 
bad  vehicle  of  education;  it  may  be  a  vehicle 
more  or  less  good  of  information,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  instrument  of  education.  I  think  that 
it  is  extremely  injurious  to  independence  of 
mind ;  and  my  opinion  is  founded  on,  I  should 
say,  the  whole  historv  of  Grermany  since  the 
Heformation.  There  is  this  one  broad  feet ;  we 
have  had  nothing  that  you  could  call  schools  ot 
thought  in  England,  (I  mean,  fixed  stereotyped 
systems,  in  which  a  teacher  is  rigidly  followed) 
whereas  in  Germany  I  suppose  you  have 
nothing  else.  I  think  the  difference  is  this, 
that  if  a  person  comes  to  a  catechetical  lecture 
he  has  necessarily  thought  on  tlie  subject  in 
which  he  is  to  be  instructed  before  he  comes, 
whereas  the  practice  in  Germany  is  that  he 
comes  with  his  mind  a  sort  of  tabula  rasa.  I 
asked  an  eminent  German,  whose  name  I  will 
not  mention,  but  a  person  whose  opinion  would 
command  attention  in  this  room  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  I  said :  "  How  is  it  that  you  Ger- 
mans put  out  so  many  crude  things  ?"  and  he 
said,  "  It  is  because,  as  you  in  your  pulpits,  we, 
in  our  lecture-room  are  undisputed."  During 
my  residence  in  Germany  my  own  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  two  subjects,  theology  and 
philosophy.  Of  course  in  natural  science  there 
would  be  less  scope  for  such  evils  because  it 
consists  eo  much  of  demonstration.  I  am  speak- 
ing only  of  the  mental  sciences.  I  suppose 
philology  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  excep- 
tion, because  it  is  a  matter  of  fact.  Of  course 
pure  philology  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  I  ob- 
served from  the  list  of  the  philological  lectures, 
when  I  was  in  Germany,  that  their  text-books 
were  much  the  same  as  our  text-books ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  lecturing,  I 
suppose  the  difference  would  be,  that  we  encit 
something  of  the  mind  of  the  young  men,  and 
they  simply  impart  philology ;  but  still  tiiey  do 
use  a  text-book.  With  regard  to  those  two  otlier 
subjects,  tJieology  was  a  rigid  stereotyped  system 
from  the  Beformation  down  to  the  Pietists.  Then 
followed  the  Pietists,  of  whom  Baumgarten  was 
the  great  leader;  he  had  an  audience  <^  at 
least  500  or  600;  the  student  servilely  copied 
him  ;  they  imitated  even  his  physical  defects  ;  his 
lectures  were  transcribed  verbatim.  It  was  a 
system  of  the  most  exceedingly  servile  copying : 
that  broke  up,  as  you  know.  Then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  philosophical  systems,  there  was  first 
the  Wolfian  system,  and  that  had  such  a  reign 
that  it  went  not  only  into  doctrined  theology 
and  exegesis,  but  into  sermons,  and  moral  trea- 
tises. On  some  occasion  one  of  those  Wolfian 
sermons  was  translated  into  plain  German ;  ^^how 
often,  Twesten  said,  had  one  occasion  for  such 
translations,  and  compassionated  those  who  could 
not  inaJce  them*"    Then  followed  what  I  believe 
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was  rightly  called  the  "popular  philosophy."  ^^^'^^' 
Then  followed  Kant,  and  for  a  long  time  every-  E>B.Pv$ey. 
thing  was  Kantian.  Then  followed  Schelling,  ^^  j^ 
and  Kant  was  deposed,  except,  I  think,  in  the  i8(J7. 
one  University  of  Tubingen.  Then  followed 
Fichte ;  then  followed  Schelling ;  then  followed 
Hegel;  everything  for  a  time  was  Kantian  or 
Fidhftian,  or  ScheTlingian  or  HegeUan,  because 
the  students  came  without  any  previous  impres- 
sions of  their  own,  and  they  just  learned  of 
their  masters.  I  observed  that  myself.  I.  at- 
tended several  of  the  professors'  courses,  and  I 
should  say  that  my  elder  brother  at  the  age  of 
35  did  the  same  at  the  time  he  was  in  Germany, 
and  the  impression  of  both  of  us  was  the  ^ame. 
The  lectures  were  mostiy  delivered  exceedingly 
slowly,  so  slowly  that  even  as  a  foreigner  one 
could  take  down  the  very  words  of  them.  There 
were,  as  it  midit  be,  200  or  300  pens  at  work  of 
persons  who  had  previously  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  who  took  down  the  very  words  of 
th(»e  lectures;  and  the  students  attended  so 
many  of  them,  "because  that  was  their  only  means 
of  obtaining  information,"  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sible time  for  digesting  them,  and  some  of  the 
ablest  German  professors  have  told  me  that  the 
best  students  were  those  who  attended  the 
fewest  lectures.  I  have  even  been  surprised, 
knowing  some  of  the  students,  how  very  igno- 
rant a  person  might  be  of  the  subject  <h  those 
lectures.  As  far  as  he  coidd  carry  them  off,  he 
had  them  in  his  Hefts,  which  were  of  a  considerable 
size,  but  they  often  were  really  ignorant.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  Hebrew  they  very  often 
lost  what  they  learned  at  the  gymnasia,  even 
while  they  were  attending  those  lectures  at  tiie 
University.  I  recollect  one  who  1  thought  was 
ti  promising  and  careful  student  who  was  about 
to  pass  his  examination,  and  applied  to  me  to  give 
him  catechetical  iaetruction  in  Hebrew,  and  yet 
he  had  been  going  through  all  those  courses. 

3268.  It  has  been  suggested  that  instruction  in 
the  nature  of  catechetical  instruction  might  be 
furnished  to  those  students  by  sub-professors,  who 
would  be  placed  under  the  professors  of  the 
different  departments ;  should  you  approve  of  the 
system  of  placing  tutors,  as  they  might  be  called, 
under  the  professors,  with  a  view  to  preparing 
those  young  men  ? — I  suppose,  if  I  may  ask  the 
question,  ike^  jdan  would  rather  relate  to  law  and 
modem  history,  or  might  I  ask  on  what  subjects  ? 

3269.  As  I  understand  it,  the  proposition  is 
general ;  the  suggestion  being  that  the  colleges 
should  be  taxed  in  some  form  or  other  by  the 
suppression  of  Fellowships,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  funds  ? — But  then  I  should 
like  to  know  in  what  subjects  those  sub-pro- 
fessors are  to  teach  ? 

3270.  All  subjects  which  should  form  subjects 
of  examination  at  the  schools? — With  regard 
to  one  of  them,  namely,  physical  science,  mere 
can  be  no  occasion  whatever  for  any  additional 
sub-professors ;  for,  on  whatever  ground,  physi- 
cal science  has  not  taken  as  a  study  in  Ox- 
ford. At  one  time  there  were  large  num- 
bers who  went  into  the  physical  science  school, 
because  it  was  reputed  to  be  the  easiest ;  people 
had  to  go  into  a  second  school,  and  they  went 
into  the  school  which  cost  them  the  least  trouble. 
A  relation  of  my  own,  who  was  in  the  army,  and 
who  had  only  a  limited  time  to  be  at  the  Uni- 
versity to  take  his  degree,  said  that  he  began  and 
ended  his  physical  science  studies,  in  the  three 
weeks  between  the  two  schools;  yet  he  passed 
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Rev.  Dn     *^®   examination  respectably.     That  was  seven 
E.B.Pusey.  7®*^  ^^5  l>^*>  for  some   reason  or  other,   the 

'  study,  as  far  as  appears  from  the  examination 

22  July  schools,  has  been  steadily  declining.  In  1863, 
1867,  22  passed;  in  1864,  20;  in  1865,  12;  last  year 
eight  only.  I  cannot  explain  the  fact;  I 
should  say  that  every  encouragement  has  been 
given  by  the  University ;  I  suppose  the  Museum 
must  have  cost  70,000/.,  and  about  10,000/. 
more  is  going  to  be  expended  upon  it,  and 
having  been  a  member  of  the  council,  I  may  say 
they  have  never  made  a  single  request  of  any  con- 
sequence which  has  not  been  attended  to ;  but  I 
suppose  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  place,  that  phy- 
sical science  certainly  has  not  taken  as  a  study. 
Then  there  would  remain  the  classical  studies, 
including,  I  suppose,  ancient  history,  moral 
philosophy,  modern  history,  and  law.     With  re- 

fard  to  law,  it  is  again  in  a  transition  state ;  we 
ardly  know  what  provision  there  will  be ;  the 
Corpus  Professorship  comes  into  operation  next 
year ;  and  we  have  had  the  Vinerian  Professorship 
for  a  long  time  before  us,  and  certainly  there  will 
be  an  additional  lecturer  in  common  law ;  so  that 
I  should  think  it  would  be  premature  to  make 
any  alteration  before  you  know  what  number  of 
students  in  any  subject  there  will  be.  We  have 
wished,  some  of  us,  very  much  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  law  in  Oxford,  and  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  have  made  a  great 
many  inquiries ;  and  certainly  the  opinion  of  some 
very  eminent  lawyers,  whose  opinion  we  sought, 
that  there  might  be  an  exceedingly  good  preluni- 
nary  school,  on  the  principles  of  law,in  Oxford,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  for  the  law 
of  this  country  altogether ;  but  the  students  in 
such  a  school  would  probably  not  be  any  poor 
persons  who  might  come  up ;  they  would  be  per- 
sons who  would  intend  to  fee  barristers;  so  tnat, 
as  far  as  it  appears.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
necessity  will  be.  I  should  have  thought  that  any 
regulations  on  those  subjects  would  be  premature 
till  we  know  what  the  number  of  this  class  of 
students  would  be.  I  may  say,  perhaps,  more 
broadly,  with  regard  to  all  the  ordinary  studies 
of  the  place,  that  the  existing  body  of  the  Fel- 
lows would,  I  think,  be  able  to  supply  the  teach- 
ing power. 

3271.  How  would  the  Fellows  have  to  deal 
with  those  out-college  men  ? — It  would  be  free 
for  them  to  undertSce  the  charge  of  them;  I 
mean  that  there  is  staff  enough,  or  would  be  staff 
enough,  in  the  University. 

3272.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  undertake 
them  as  private  pupils  ? — Yes,  as  private  pupils, 
or  classes  of  pupils  as  far  as  I  know  at  present ; 
but  I  wished  to  withhold  any  expression  of  opi- 
nion when  I  said  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
altogether  premature  until  we  faiow  for  what  sub- 
jects any  new  class  of  students  would  come,  and 
what  their  numbers  will  be.     Witih  regiuxl  to  the 

Juestion  of  utilizing  the  Fellows,  I  may  say  that 
should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
that  the  present  plan  should  have  worked  itself 
out  for  some  time  before  any  fresh  legislation 
came  in.     It  is  not  12  years  old ;  nay,  it  is  not 
•  more  than  12  years  old,  and  during  that  time  the 

vacancies  have  been  formed  slowly ;  the  system 
has  not  really  come  into  operation;  there  cer- 
tainly are  what  seem  to  me  great  defects  about 
it,  but  whether  those  defects  wiU  correct  them- 
selves,^ one  should  judge,  I  think,  after  it  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  greater  length  of 
time.     For  instance,  at  Christ  Church,  I  think 


that  one  bad  effect  which  I  anticipated  from  the 
formation  of  a  great  number  of  sinecures  has  not 
taken  place.  1  he  only  sinecure  there  is  one  of 
the  Lee's  readerships.  We  founded  a  Lee's 
readership  for  chemistry,  which  is  veir  eflScient; 
the  sinecure  is  Lee's  readership  which  was  so 
efficient  under  Dr.  Acland  and  Dr.  Rolleston. 
In  consequence  of  there  not  being  demand  enough 
for  that  sort  of  instruction,  the  Lee's  reader  is 
actually  pursuing  his  own  studies  in  medicine  in 
London.  There  is  only  one  other  non-resident ; 
he  is  one  of  the  old  students,  and  he  is  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools ;  but  other- 
wise we  have  not  had  the  evil  which  I  anticipated 
of  the  creating  of  a  large  number  of  mere  sine- 
cures. 

3273.  Mr.  Acland.!  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
arrangements  made  oy  the  college,  that  this 
gentleman  who  is  your  Lee's  reader  should  re- 
side in  London ;  is  it  the  act  of  the  gentleman 
himself,  or  is  it  the  regulation  of  the  cdlege 
which  enables  him  to  reside  in  London  ? — I  sup- 
pose the  college  having  appointed  him  has  no 
further  power  m  regard  to  him. 

3274.  Was  he  appointed  to  be  an  assistant 
teacher  in  Oxford  ? — TJnquestionably. 

3275.  Viscount  Cranbarne,']  But  it  wpears 
there  was  nobody  to  teach  ?— That  was  alleged ; 
I  should  hardly  like  to  state  it  positively  wiAout 
asking  more  particularly  about  it;  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  a  letter  was  written  to  him  re- 
questing him  to  come  into  residence,  but  he  said 
that  there  was  no  employment  for  him. 

3276.  Were  any  measures  taken  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement  on  his  part? — We 
have  onlj  his  statement,  and  the  actual  feet  of 
the  paucity  of  the  students  in  physical  science.     I 

S resume  that  he  might  be  called  again  into  resi- 
ence,  supposing  there  were  students  for  him  to 
lecture  to. 

3277.  Mr.  Acland.'\  Is  his  duty  limited  to  the 
college,  or  was  he  intended  to  assist  the  Linacre 
professor  in  University  teaching  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  we  could  found  it  for  that  purpose  ;  being  a 
college  readership,  we  could  not  lay  an  obligation 
upon  him  to  instruct  those  outside  the  college. 

3278.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  duties 
assigned  to  this  gentleman  were  purely  connected 
with  the  House  of  Christchurch  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  power  to  compel  him  to  lecture 
beyond  the  college,  though  in  fact,  the  previous 
Lee's  readers  have  done  so. 

3279.  Would  the  statement  as  to  the  paucity 
of  students  apply  merelv  to  the  paucity  of 
students  amongst  Christchurch  men,  or  do  you 
intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  under  Jrro- 
fessor  Rolleston  there  is  no  class  going  on  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  about  Pro- 
fessor Rolleston. 

3280.  You  do  not  intend  us  to  gather  that  the 
professor  of  physiology  has  not  an  active  class  at 
work  ? — My  only  intention  was  to  state  that  the 
professor  of  physiology  had  taken  his  duties  ;  I 
mean  that  the  duties  which  he  had  as  Lee's 
reader  had  passed  to  the  professor  of  physiology, 
and  he  thought  that  he  had  no  more  to  ao. 

3281.  Chairman,']  Does  not  that  seem  to  imply 
some  want  of  power  in  the  college  to  reg-ulate 
the  proceedings  of  the  reader,  and  either  that 
the  law  must  be  altered,  or  they  must  use  more 
vigorous  inspection  ? — My  impression  is  tiiat  one, 
holding  a  readership,  founded  with  no  absolute 
duties,  except  to  lecture  the  members  of  the 
house,  might  naturally  be  led  to  do  more,  or, 
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if  he  did  nothing,  he  might  as  well  resign.  Yet 
if  he  could  Bay  there  are  not  sufficient  students 
in  the  house  to  occupy  him,  I  suppose,  techni- 
cally, he  would  be  free. 

3282.  Might  not  any  professor  from  his  paucity 
of  students  do  the  same?— He  is  not  a  University 
professor.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Lee's 
reader  in  anatomy  applied  for  leave  of  absence ; 
that  the  leave  was  neither  given  nor  refused; 
that  a  University  professor  having  been  created 
who  does  all  (and  more  than  all)  £at  is  wanted, 
he  is  non-resident,  but  has  been  given  to  under- 
stand that,  if  there  was  any  call  for  his  services, 
he  might  at  any  moment  be  required  to  come  into 
residence.  • 

3283.  Sir  yVilliam  Heathcote.]  I  infer  that  on 
the  point  of  dealing  with  fellowships  as  well  as 
on  the  other  points  into  which  this  inquiry  has 
stretched,  you  think  that  the  University  should 
have  more  time  before  it  is  required  to  deal  with 
them  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
know  either  what  the  resources  of  the  University 
will  be,  or  what  imperfections  there  may  be  in  the 
late  ordinances  which  may  require  a  remedy, 
until  that  system  has  come  more  fully  into  opera- 
tion. 

3284.  Viscount  Cranbome.']  With  regard  to 
the  physical  .science,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  Physical  Science  School  was  so  little 
acceptable  at  Oxford,  that  practically  it  did  not 
seem  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  considerable  class  of 
students  in  the  University  ? — I  think  that  the 
traditional  habits  of  the  University  are  certainly 
the  study  primarily  of  classics,  and  secondly  of 
mathematics.  Then  there  is  a  large  class  of 
persons,  who,  perhaps,  may  become  members 
of  your  House,  or  lawyers,  who  take  the  class  of 
law  and  modem  history ;  but  I  think  that  the 
study  of  physical  science  does  not  seem  to 
recommend  itself  so  much  as  an  instrument  of 
education,  and  an  instrument  of  the  discipline  of 
the  mind.  K I  might  say  so>  I  should  think  it  of 
verjr  little  moment  what  a  person  knows  before 
he  IS  21 ;  but  it  is  of  great  moment  how  his  mind 
has  been  disciplined  m  that  period. 

3285.  Do  you  think  that  the  view  which  you 
have  just  stated  is  the  view  taken  generally  by 
the  parents  of  young  men  who  come  up,  or  do 
you  not  think  that  many  of  them  desire  that  in 
addition  to  their  training,  there  should  be  a 
certain  addition  to  their  store  of  knowledge  for 
the  purposes  of  after-life  ? — I  have  no  means  of 
answering  that  question. 

3286.  There  is  a  very  considerable  class,  at  the 
present  day,  of  wealthy  men,  especially  from  the 
manufacturing  districts,  for  whose  vocations  in 
after-life  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical science,  especially  of  chemistry,  is  indis- 
pensable ;  do  you  know  whether  those  men  find 
their  way  to  the  University  ? — As  I  have  stated, 
we  understood  from  our  inquiries,  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers were  afindd  of  the  University  on 
account  of  the  supposed  habits  of  expense ;  I  say 
supposed,  because  1  believe  they  think  the  habits 
of  expense  to  be  much  greater  than  they  really 
are.  But  I  think  that  we  understood,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  college  which  was  to  be  founded  on 
economical  principles,  that  it  was  very  likely  that 
it  would  draw  persons  of  that  dass^  because  it  was 
thought  that  tnev  would  not  contract  those  habits 
of  expense  which  they  would  elsewhere ;  we  had 
that  impression  given  us. 

3287.  You  do  not  think  that  any  fear  that  thev 
would  be  unable  to  make  progress  in  this  brancn 
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of  knowledge  has  any  considerable  share  in  keep-     Rev.  Dr. 
ing  that  class  from  making  use  of  the  University  ?  £.  V.  Pusey. 
— No,  they  have  every  advantage  which   they         — 
could  have ;  there  are  very  good  professors,  and       3*^  July 
the  University  supplies  every  thing  in  the  way  of        1^67. 
materials ;  chemicals  and  apparatus  very  largely ; 
and  there  are  persons  to  superintend  and  teach 
them  the  practice,     I  do  not  suppose  that  they 
could  have  greater  advantages  anywhere  else. 

3288.  Your  impression  is  that  the  University 
would  be  as  ^ood  a  school  for  a  person  desirous 
to  acquaint  hunself  thoroughly  witn  the  principles 
of  chemistry,  as  any  other  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — 1  believe  so,  both  from  the  quality 
of  the  teachers,  and  from  the  apparatus  ;  our  che- 
mical professor  is  one  of  the  very  first  in  England. 

3289.  Supposing  that  either  a  young  man  him- 
self or  his  parents  desired  that  he  should  devote 
himself  to  that  branch  of  study,  there  would  be 
no  kind  of  discouragement  offered,  would  there, 
on  the  part  of  the  college  authorities,  to  his  doing 
so,  as  far  as  you  are  acquainted  ? — Our  studies 
are  in  a  sort  of  transition  state.  I  think  that 
people  generally  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  things,  but  in  what  way  to 
remedy  it  people  are  not  agreed.  I  should  think 
that  probabljr  in  two  or  three  years  there  will  be 
again  a  considerable  change,  and  partly  in  refer- 
ence to  one  of  those  plans  of  University  exten- 
sion. I  may  answer  the  question  in  tms  way  : 
At  present  a  person  has  to  go  through  a  certain 
amount  of  classics  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
he  must  pass  a  second  examination  in  classics 
before  he  can  devote  himself  to  chemical  sciences. 
There  is  a  plan  which  I  was  myself  very  much  in 
favour  of,  which  was  founded  on  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's,  with  regard  to  affiliated  halls, 
and  which,  as  I  said,  in  a  modified  form,  passed 
the  Council,  and  the  plan  was  this,  that  persons 
mi^ht  be  excused  the  first  year  of  their  residence, 
and  allowed,  if  they  could,  to  condense  their  resi- 
dence at  college  into  the  other  two  years,  pro- 
vided they  showed  a  certain  proficiency  in  classics 
before  they  entered.  But  as  to  what  that  profi- 
ciency should  be,  there  were  two  opinions.  Some 
wished  it  to  be  Besponsions,  or  the  Little  Go^  and 
others  wished  it  to  oe  Moderations.  The  subject 
will  come  under  discussion  during  the  ensuing 
term;  but,  I  think  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
whether  it  should  be  the  one  or  the  other,  or 
whether  it  should  be  some  examination  which 
should  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
should  be  a  final  classical  examination  for  such 
students,  I  should  think  that  it  would  work  itself 
out  in  a  short  time. 

3290.  Would  you  understand  that  the  student 
would  be  allowed  to  devote  those  two  years  to 
the  special  branch  of  study  in  which  he  desired 
ultimately  to  pass? — If  the  examination  fixed 
upon  was  Moderations,  he  would  be  allowed  to 
do  so;  but  there  are  one  or  two  ways  which 
might  be  taken ;  he  might  pass  his  Moderations 
immediately  if  he  could,  wnich,  if  he  has  that 
sort  of  classical  knowledge  which  a  gentleman 
ought  to  have,  he  could  very  easily  do;  he  might 

Eass  it,  for  instance,  in  his  fifth  term,  and  then 
e  would  have  the  two  years  for  those  other 
subjects. 

3291.  Then  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
said  that  the  slightest  impediment  is  offered  to 
the  pursuit  of  physical  science  as  a  study  at  the 
University  is  simply  this,  that  other  branches  of 
study  are  exacted  which  occupy  a  considerable 
length  of  time  ? — Exactly  so. 

Bb  3292.  Mr. 
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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE    TAKEN   BEFORE   SELECT   COMSHTTEB 


Rev.  Dr.         3292.  ^Ir.  Pollard- Ur^uhart']  You  spoke  just 
E.B.'Pusei/.  110^^   about  the  temptations  to  which  a  young 

• gentleman  living  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was 

22  July  necessarily  exposed ;  are  those  temptations 
1867.  greater  than  those  to  which  he  would  be  ex- 
posed in  almost  any  other  position  in  life,  begin- 
ning life  at  that  age.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a 
young  man  is  beginning  life  in  a  commercial  ca- 
reer m  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  or  still  more,  if 
he  is  beginning  life  in  the  army  ? — It  would  be  a 

!ret  more  serious  question  among  us,  because  a 
arge  proportion  of  those  students  might  be  our 
future  clergy,  and  that  would  be  a  grave  addi- 
tion to  the  evil.  I  should  have  thought,  with 
regard  to  the  army  itself,  that  there  would  still 
remain  the  difference  that  he  would  have  to  seek 
vice,  and  not  vice  to  seek  him,  in  the  army. 

3293.  But  how  would  it  be  for  a  young  man 
beginning,  as  I  said,  a  commercial  career  in  Li- 
verpool or  Manchester,  if  he  is  away  from  home? 
— I  do  not  know  the  circumstances,  where  they 
live,  or  how  they  live.  Again,  in  the  law,  a  per- 
son does  not  find  vice  in  his  chambers. 

3294.  Many  people  begin  the  study  of  law 
when  living  in  lodgings,  and  vice  would  find 
them  there,  would  it  not,  as  much  as  at  Oxford 
or  at  Cambridge  ? — Because  you  have  one  evil 
you  need  not  have  two. 

3295.  Chairman.']  You  are  probably  aware 
that  almost  all  the  young  men  who  are  clerks  in 
Liverpool  and  in  Manchester,  and  other  manufac- 
turing towns,  live  in  lodgings  ? — I  fear  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  vice  there. 

3296.  You  cannot  speak  of  that  unless  you 
know  it  ? — But  the  University  is  a  place  of  moral 
and  religious  training;  and  this  is  the  critical 
turning  point  in  life  for  good  or  for  evil. 

3297.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart]  Taking  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  as  they  are,  do  not  you  think 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  University  to 
exercise  more  control  over  those  young  men  in 
lodgings,  and  keep  them  on  the  whole  more  free 
from  vice  than  thev  would  be  if  they  were  pre- 
paring themselves  for  professional  or  commercial 
pursuits  elsewhere  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  the 
University  could  do  anything  whatever,  and  that 
on  this  ground,  that  since  the  chief  evil  is  going 
on  within  the  house,  the  University  can  abso- 
lutely know  nothing  about  it. 

3298.  I  presume  that  at  Oxford  the  students 
are  all  reported  to  the  college  authorities  if  they 
are  not  in  at  a  certain  time  at  night  ? — ^Yes,  but 
with  regard  to  lodgings,  I  recollect  hearing  the 
master  of  Balliol  say  that  he  never  knew  a  case 
in  which  a  young  man  was  reported  as  coming  in 
past  hours,  where  he  did  not  know  the  fact  pre- 
viously; and  I  understand  that  at  Cambridge  the 
lodger  has  this  understanding  with  his  lodging- 
house  keeper,  that  if  he  knows  himself  to  be  sus- 
pected, he  is  to  tell  the  lodging-house  keeper, 
and  the  lodging-house  keeper  is  to  report  him, 
but  not  otherwise. 

3299.  The  lodging-house  keepers  who  would  do 
that  would  be  quite  exceptional,  would  they  not ; 
are  you  sure  that  there  are  not  a  very  large  class 

left  lodging-house  keepers  who  are  very  accurate  in 
reporting?— I  have  stated  that  fact  with  regard 
to  the  master  of  Balliol,  and  I  was  told  it  broadly 
as  a  fact  by  a  person  living  in  Cambridge. 

3300.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  lodging- 
house  keepers  at  Cambridge  are  very  much  afraid 
of  losing  their  license  if  any  such  irregularity  was 
detected,  and  for  that  reason,  if  they  must  either 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  lodger,  or  incur  the 


displeasure  of  the  University  authorities,  they  pre- 
fer the  former  ? — But  I  believe  that  the  evidence 
of  the  8i)ecial  evil  of  the  lodgings  is  a  thing  about 
which  there  can  be  no  report  at  all,  because  it  is 
not  about  the  eiil  which  takes  place  out  of  lodgings, 
but  the  evil  which  takes  place  in  them  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

3301.  You  stated  just  now,  that  you  spent 
some  time  at  one  of  the  German  Universities ;  do 
the  German  professors  look  over  the  papers  or 
compositions  of  the  young  men  who  attend 
their  lectures? — I  never  heard  of  their  doing 
so. 

3302.  But  they  do  at  Oxford,  do  they  not?— 
Some  do,  I  believe. 

3303.  If  the  professors  do  look  over  the  papers 
and  the  compositions  of  the  young  men  who  attend 
their  lectures,  do  not  you  think  that  the  lectures 
delivered  by  the  professors  might  be  made  muck 
more  valuable  as  an  instrument  of  education  thm 
where  the  professors  do  not  look  over  the  papers 
and  compositions  ? — I  should  have  thought  that 
it  depended  much  more  upon  the  state  of  prepa- 
ration in  which  the  person  came  to  the  lecture  than 
on  what  was  done  afterwards ;  but  I  beg  pardon, 
I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  the  questkm 
refers  to  professors'  looking  over  the  abstract  of 
their  lectures,  or  what. 

3304.  Take  the  case  of  a  mathematieal 
lecturer ;  after  a  certain  lecture  he  would  set  the 
young  men  who  had  attended  his  lectures  a 
number  of  problems  or  examples  in  the  subject  in 
which  he  had  been  lecturing,  for  them  to  do,  and  to 
bring  the  solutions  or  answers  the  next  leotore 
day ;  is  that  done  at  all  at  Oxford  ? — That  I  am 
not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  ;  I  cannot 
say. 

3305.  Or  again  in  classics,  if  a  person  had  been 
lecturing  upon  any  Oreek  author  he  may  ask  aome 
young  man  who  had  attended  the  lecture*  to  bring 
up  a  translation  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
passages,  or  to  bring  up  a  composition  either  in 

f)rose  or  poetry ;  is  that  done  at  Oxford  ? — Hie 
ecture  on  the  Greek  author  itself  is  a  cate- 
chetical lecture  although  given  by  aprofessor;  my 
distinction  was  not  between  the  professor  and  the 
tutor,  but  between  the  man  who  is  teaching  by 
completely  oral  instruction,  and  one  who  teacbea 
by  developing  from  the  student  wliat  knowledge  or 
what  thoughts  he  has,  and  correcting  theni  or  en- 
larging them,  as  it  might  be. 

3306.  Might  not  tcachine  by  oral  instniction 
be  very  mucn  combined  with  looking  over  com- 
positions, and  looking  over  papers,  in  order  to  see 
that  a  person  thoroughly  digested  and  appre- 
ciated what  had  been  comnmnicated  by  oral 
ilistruction  ? — Yes ;  but  what  would  be  missing  in 
both  cases  would  be  the  thought  before  the  oral 
instruction.  I  meant  to  contrast  not  the  pro- 
fessor or  the  tutor,  but  the  two  plans  wiiere  the 
student  has  himself  been  compelled  to  thii^  on 
the  subject  beforehand,  as,  for  instance,  he 
would  with  a  good  text-book,  if  his  text-book 
was  Aristotle  or  Plato,  or  any  good  original  h»- 
torian,  and  the  plan  which  is  pursued  in  GennaziT, 
which  is,  of  delivering  lectures  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

3807.  Chairman,']  You  mean  to  distangniah 
between  didactic  jmd  catechetical  lectures? — 
Yes. 

3308.  Mr.  Potlard'Urmihart.']  Arenottiietwo 
to  a  certain  extent  combined  at  Oxford  ? — I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  case  of  the  Dirinity  professors 
their  plan  has  chiefly  been  catechetical.     I  hare 
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adopted  the  pkn  myself  from  the  first,*  believing 
that  it  was  the  most  beneficial  to  the  young  men ; 
and  where  I  have  adopted  the  other  plan,  namely, 
delivered  lectures,  they  were  utterly  unsatis- 
factory to  myself,  because  so  much  of  what 
would  be  thrown  into  the  notes,  for  instance,  you 
<X)uld  not  give  orally.  I  suppose  in  most  books 
the  notes  are  really  more  valuable  than  the  text, 
because  they  would  be  what  would  support  the 
text.  The  Book  on  Daniel,  which  I  published,  I 
delivered  in  lectures,  but  it  was  to  me  utterly 
unsatisfactory  while  I  was  delivering  the  lectures, 
because  there  was  so  much  which  I  felt  quite 
certain  that  my  audience  could  not  follow. 

3309.  Would  you  not  prefer  to  recommend 
those  who  were  likely  to  be  your  audience  to  read 
certain  books  to  prepare  them  for  those  lectures  ? 
— That  is  precisely  what  I  meant. 

3310.  That  is  done  at  Cambridge ;  is  it  not 
generally  done  at  Oxford  ? — That  is  not  the  pro- 
fessorial system ;  if  it  is  done,  it  then  becomes  a 
mere  question  of  names.  They  are  two  distinct 
Bystems  about  which  Professor  Whewell  spoke 
just  as  strongly  as  myself,  or  even  more  so,  but 
they  are  two  distinct  systems.  If  the  system  of 
previous  study  is  adopted,  it  becomes  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  names. 

3311.  ChairmanJ]  Might  you  not  combine  the 
two,  the  professor  giving  previous  information,  if 
it  was  required,  and  also  examining  the  papers 
afterwards  ? — But  you  cannot  combine  the  two, 
having  previous  information  and  not  having  pre- 
vious information ;  I  mean,  if  you  have  such 
text-books,  for  instance,  as  Aristotle,  or  Plato's 
Republic,  or  Butler's  Analogy,  or  whatever  it 
may  be;  the  student  previously  has  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  matter  of  the  book,  and  then  he 
compares  his  thoughts  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
professor,  and  the  professor  expanos  them  or 
corrects  them,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  on  that 
ground  I  have  always  preferred  the  catechetical 
system  myself  to  that  adopted  in  Germany, 
where  the  lectures  are  delivered,  and  the  student 
has  not  the  previous  thought. 

3312.  Mr  FoUard-Urquhart.']  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  previous  thought, 
is  there ;  take,  for  instance,  modem  history ;  I 
remember  the  modem  history  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge recommending  all  the  gentlemen  who  pur- 
posed to  attend  his  lecture  to  read  certain  books 
against  the  next  term ;  might  not  that  be  done  at 
Oxford?— Undoubtedly,  lou  simply,  then,  have 
not  the  German  system ;  you  have  a  much  better 
system. 

3313.  But  might  not  that  system  be  adopted 
at  any  University  with  great  educational  ad- 
vantage by  the  tutors  of  the  young  men,  in 
order  to  make  them  think  beforehand,  and  also 
to  see  that  they  have  digested  what  they  have 
heard  from  the  lecturer? — Yes,  certainly;  but 
then  you  seem  to  me  to  come  very  much  to  the 
same  thing.  The  real  question  is,  whether  it  is 
the  tutorial  or  the  professorial  system  which  is 
adopted  by  the  professors;  for  instance,  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  at  the  time  he  was  Professor  of 
Modem  History,  was,  that  he  should  give  eight 
lectures,  or  so  many  lectures  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  on  the  plan  of  Guizot.  His  lectures  would 
have  been  a  nook,  and  simply  a  book,  and  a  book 
which  would  have  been  studied  when  delivered 
with  mudi  less  advantage  than  if  a  person  read 
the  book  at  home. 

3314.  Would  not  Dr.  Arnold's  lectures  contain 
probably  a  great  deal  of  information  which  could 
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not  be  found  in  any  one  book  ? — Yes ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  perfected  his  lectures  he  would  print 
his  book.  But  the  object  of  the  catechetical  plan 
is  to  call  out  the  activity  and  independence  of  the 
mind  beforehand.  I  have,  during  all  these  years, 
adopted  that  plan  in  Hebrew  for  the  sake  of  the 
students,  that  they  should  themselves  have  their 
own  thought  on  the  book  before  I  myself  lectured 
on  it. 

3315.  In  the  case  of  a  person  attending  a  lec- 
ture on  mechanics,  the  professor  would  advise  him 
to  read  certain  treatises  on  mechanics,  say  those 
of  Poisson  or  Poinsot,  beforehand,  and  he  would 
have  a  certain  number  of  problems  to  do  before 
the  next  lecture ;  would  not  that  call  out  the 
activity  of  thought  of  tlie  student,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  him  the  benefit  of  oral  instruc- 
tion ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  about  mechanics 
I  can  give  x^o  answer. 

3316.  Say,  then,  that  a  person  who  lectured 
upon  Greek,  explained  some  of  the  most 
difficult  passages,  and  then  asked  his  pupils  to 
bring  up  themselves  translations  of  other  passages, 
which  he  would  look  over ;  would  not  that  show 
very  much  whether  the  pupil  had  attended  to, 
and  digested,  what  he  had  heard?  — J  think  any 
subject  of  philology  would  be  very  different  from 
any  subject  of  mental  science,  because  philology 
is  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  A  Greek  book  can 
be  translated  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only. 
There  is  no  scope  in  that.  In  which  way  the  stu- 
dent would  become  the  best  scholar  is  a  different 
question.  I  should  have  thought  that  unless  he 
had  previously  read  that  book  himself  upon  which 
the  lecture  was  given  he  would  derive  very  little 
benefit  from  it.  I  think  that  that  is  the  case 
which  I  observed  in  Germany.  But  with  regard 
to  philology  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  of  fact. 
It  would  be  different  with  any  subject,  such  as 
moral  philosophy  or  history,  which  required 
thought. 

3317.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  thought 
that  the  age  at  which  young  men  generally  take 
their  degrees  prevents  many  of  the  middle  classes, 
who  are  destined  to  professions  or  commercial 
pursuits,  sending  their  sons  to  the  University ; 
would  you  recommend  the  making  of  a  rule 
limiting  the  age  at  which  a  person  can  take 
honours,  either  in  Moderations  or  in  the  Final 
school  ? —  I  have  myself  very  much  desired  that 
a  plan  very  much  like  the  Cambridge  plan 
should  be  adopted ;  and  I  have  used  such  oppor- 
tunities as  I  could  in  the  coimcil  to  recommend 
it.  I  mean  that  in  Cambridge  the  period  is 
about  three  years,  whereas  in  our  case  it  is  four 
years  and  a  half.  I  think  it  is  an  exceeding 
hardship,  because  practically,  for  the  most  part, 
the  maximum  becomes  the  minimum ;  otherwise 
you  would  have  a  person  of  22  or  21  competing 
with  a  person  of  23,  and  consequently  he  would 
be  at  a  great  disadvantage;  I  think  that  if 
one  class  of  persons  put  off  their  examina- 
tions until  the  18th  term,  that  forces  a  great 
number  of  persons  also  to  put  off  their  examina- 
tion until  that  same  time.  So  that  I  should  be 
extremely  glad  myself  to  see  a  limitation  either 
of  standing  or,  perhaps  still  more,  of  age.  In 
my  time  it  used  to  be  21,  or  varying  between 
21  and  22 ;  but  now  I  suppose  it  has  gone  on 
very  much  to  23.  But  I  fear  that  even  this  will 
not  influence  a  class  such  as  I  should  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  myself  to  see  brought  to  the  University; 
we  wul  say  country  solicitors  and  medical  prac- 
titioners, because  they  want  to  end  their  course 
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about  19,  whereas  jiractically  the  present  course 
bc/^nd  at  19. 

3318.  Even  if  they  could  end  their  course  at 
21,  do  not  you  think  that  that  would  attract  a 
jn"^at  many  men  who  were  destined  either  for 
the  law  or  medicine? — I  wish  very  much  that 
there  was  a  limitation  of  age.  The  University 
would  be  able  to  educate  the  superior  branches 
of  the  professions ;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that,  on  account  of  the  age,  there  would  be  a 

freat   difficulty    as    to   educating    the    inferior 
ranches.     I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  could  be 
otherwise. 

3319.  You  stated  just  now  that  all  education 
up  to  a  certain  period  of  life  should  be  conducted 
more  with  a  view  to  mental  training  than  to  the 
acquisition  of  positive  knowledge;  do  not  you 
think  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  advisable  to  put 
the  nge  of  passing  the  Bachelor  of  Art  degree  as 
neariy  as  i>ossibTe  at  that  up  to  which  mental 
training  was  desirable,  and  after  which  positive 
knowledge  should  be  the  chief  object  ? — I  should 
be  very  glad  myself  to  see  the  degree  limited  to 
the  ao:e  of  2 1 ,  and  I  hope  that  after  a  time  it  may  be 
80.  1  believe  that  the  great  practical  difficulty  at 
present  is  the  relation  of  the  classical  schools  to 
the  i)hysical  school?,  because  they  say  that  the 
physical  students  do  not  like  to  begin  their 
special  studies  until  the  classical  studies  are 
over.  Consequently  they  would  very  much 
object  to  the  diminution  of  that  time  of  18  terms. 
That  is  always  the  answer  which  I  have  received 
whenever  I  have  mentioned  the  subject ;  possibly 
that  might  be  mitigated  by  any  of  those  altera- 
tions which  I  think  are  likely  to  take  place  in 
the  studies  of  the  University;  but  still  21  would 
be  probably  too  late,  I  do  not  mean  for  the 
higher  class  of  solicitors,  but  for  those  who  are 
going  into  commerce  generally,  or  for  country 
medical  practitioners,  or  country  lawyers. 

3320.  Should  you  not  say  that  21  was  very 
nearly  the  age  up  to  which  mental  training  should 
be  the  principal  thing  sought  after,  and  after 
which  the  acquisition  of  positive  knowledge 
should  begin  ?— I  did  not  mean  to  exclude  posi- 
tive knowledge,  because   a  student  must  gain 

Eositive  knowledge.  Every  person  by  the  time 
e  is  21  would  oe  a  good  classical  scholar,  or 
he  would  not  be ;  but  1  meant  that  whether  it 
was  classics  or  mathematics  that  was  the  subject 
of  study  was  of  comparatively  less  moment  than 
the  actual  discipline  of  the  mind  which  he  under- 
went in  that  study.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  the  two  best  means  of  training  are  classics 
and  mathematics,  and  that  a  person  whose  mind 
has  been  well  trained  in  either  of  them  up  to  a 
certain  time,  will  grasp  any  subject  which  comes 
to  him  afterwards.  In  my  own  case  I  grudged 
extremely  going  on  with  classics  so  long,  and  I 
wished  to  devote  myself  to  that  which  was  my 
own  chief  interest  m  life,  at  that  time  also, 
which   was   theology ;    but  I  was   exceedingly 

flad  afterwards  that  I  had  gone  on  to  2lj^, 
ecause  I  thought  that  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
which  I  got  in  that  way  was  much  more  useful 
than  any  positive  knowledge  would  have  been. 

3321.  Chairman.']  I  presume  that  a  young 
inan  going  to  start  as  a  clerk  in  an  office  m  the 
country  lor  himself,  and  not  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  must  begin  much  earlier  than  thatf — 
Yes. 

3322.  And  that  would  be  a  case  where  he 
ought  to  begin  much  earlier  ?  —  Yes ;  that  is 
what  I  felt  would  be  the  difficulty. 


3323.  Mr.  PoUard^Urqvhart.l  Butheismueh 
more  averse  to  going  to  Oxford,  if,  in  order  to 
have  any  chance  of  honours,  he  does  not  take 
his  degree  until  he  is  23  ? — I  think  it  is  a  great 
evil. 

3324.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  At  what  period  were 
you  residing  in  Germany? — In  the  years  1825, 
1826,  and  1827. 

3325.  Society  in  Germany,  and  everywhere 
else,  has  very  much  changed  since  that  time,  has 
it  not  ? — I  really  did  not  mean  to  give  the  slight- 
est opinion  as  to  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Germany.  It  may,  or  may  not,  have  changed ; 
I  do  not  know ;  I  was  merely  speaking  of  my  ex- 
perience, and  especially  of  my  intellectual  expe- 
rience ;  and  I  said  also  very  little,  in  feet,  I  only 
mentioned  one  moral  fact  as  to  the  absence  of 
discipline,  which  was  at  the  Gottingen  Univer- 
sity; I  said  nothing  about  the  other  Univer- 
sities. 

3326.  You  spoke  of  a  German  theologian,  who 
described  the  German  Universities  as  the  mur- 
derers of  souls ;  would  you  say  that  that  was 
the  usual  opinion  amongst  German  theol€>giaii8, 
whether  orthodox  or  heterodox? — It  was  a 
preacher  who  said  that ;  those  whom  I  met  with 
were  chiefly  professors,  who  were  themselves 
engaged  in  doin^  whatever  good  they  could  to 
the  souls  of  students.  The  statement  which  I 
mentioned  was  from  the  historian  Schrockh,  who 
was  certainly  himself  a  professor,  and  a  professor 
of  an  exceedingly  moderate  tone  of  mind,  and  a 
person  of  practical  character. 

3327.  Looking  at  the  history  of  the  Gennan 
Universities,  would  you  endorse  that  opinion 
yourself? — I  think  that  the  history  of  the  moral 
failure  of  the  German  Universities  really  stands 
on  such  very  strong  evidence,  that  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  question  about  it. 

3328.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  consider  that  the  German  Universities  have 
failed  ? — I  said  that  my  impression  was  that  the 
German  Universities  have  failed;  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  their  actual  state  at  present,  of  which  I 
know  nothing,  but  I  take  their  general  history, 
up  to  the  year  1821. 

3329.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  German 
Universities  up  to  this  time  have  failed  ? — I  mean 
to  say  nothino^  whatever  as  to  the  present  state  of 
the  German  tjniversities ;  I  only  meant  to  speak 
of  what  I  knew,  and  what  I  knew  from  histcMry, 
which  was  their  state  during  some  three  centu- 
ries. 

3330.  Did  you  merely  mean  to  say  that  the 
German  Universities  had  failed  before  the  period 
when  the  German  Universities,  as  they  now  are, 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  to  exist? — Nay,  I  do 
not  perceive  any  difference  between  their  then 
system  and  now ;  they  pursued  exactly  the  same 
system. 

3331.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  since  the  foun- 
dation of,  we  will  say,  the  University  of  Berlin 
nearly  60  years  ago,  and  during  the  time  while 
that  immense  impulse  has  been  given  to  learn- 
ing and  science  m  Germany,  of  which  we  all 
are  cognizant,  the  state  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities has  remained  the  same;  do  you  mean 
that  we  can  compare  the  Universities  of  Germany 
as  they  were  before  the  Napoleonic  war,  and  as 
they  have  been  since,  and  are  now  ? — I  under- 
stand that  the  system  at  the  German  Univenitaes 
was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now ;  of  course  I  only 
speak  to  the  period  when  I  was  myself  there, 
which  was  the  period  of  1827.     They  had  then 
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the  same  special  professorial  system;  and  the 
feeling  then  in  fact  was,  that  it  was  a  complete 
failure  in  developing  the  mind ;  and  it  was  a  very- 
able  person  who  said  to  me  that  the  best  student 
18  the  person  who  attends  the  fewest  lectures. 

3332.  That  was  in  1827,  or  thereabouts? — 
Yes ;  I  forget  at  this  moment  who  it  was,  but  it 
was  certainly  one  of  their  ablest  professox's  about 
that  date. 

3333.  You  would  admit,  I  presume,  that  Dr. 
DoUinger  is  one  of  the  greatest  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  at  the  present  time? — Unquestion- 
ably. 

3334.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  recentlv  written 
a  pamphlet,  praising  the  German  Universities 
and  their  systems  in  the  very  strongest  possible 
language  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

3335.  Then  you  have  not  met  with  Dr.  DoUin- 
ger's  pamphlet?^ No. 

3336.  W  ould  not  any  opinion  of  Dr.  DoUinger's 
on  such  a  subject  be  treated  by  yourself  with  very 
considerable  respect  ? — Yes,  certainly, 

3337.  If  you  found  that  Dr.  DoUinger's  opinion 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  your  own,  would 
you  not  revise  tne  grounds  of  vour  opinion  ? — I 
will  take  an  early  opportunity  oi  so  doing ;  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  Dr.  DoUinger's  pamphlet ; 
but  I  see  in  Tholuck's  Das  Academische  Leben 
des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (p.  260),  the  state- 
ment, **  Dollinger  has  collected  diligently  the 
complaints  of  contemporaries  on  the  mournful 
moral  condition  of  the  Protestant  German  Uni- 
versities at  that  period  "  (Die  Reformation,  ihre 
innere  Entwicklung  und  wrikungen,  1846,  i.  408,) 
Tholuck's  answer  practically  is,  "  ^hey  were  as 
bad  before."  In  an  epitome  of  Dr.  DoUinger's 
address,  9th  March  1867,  it  is  stated  that  he  says, 
that  he  has  often  envied  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  it  appears  that  he  speaks  of  the 
teachers,  not  of  the  taught;  and  that  ne  has  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  the  same  evil  on  which  I  myself 
also  dwelt.  The  epitome  is,  he  tells  the  student, 
"  that  the  professor's  duty  is  to  be  a  receiver  as 
well  as  a  giver ;  and  that  while  teaching  with  au- 
thority, he  should  so  teach  that  his  authority  may 
become  continually  less  needed,  and  his  hearers 
better  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  He  bids 
them  never  swear  by  the  words  of  any  master, 
but  remember  that  the  chief  benefit  of  a  Univer- 
sity education  lies  not  so  much  in  tlie  particular 
knowledge  acquired,  as  in  **  the  awakening  and 
developing  of  the  mental  powers ; "  but  I  always 
find  it  very  necessary  to  sift  statements,  and  pos- 
sibly the  aspect  of  Dr.  DoUinger's  statements, 
combined  with  one's  own  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man Universities,  might  not  leave  the  same 
impression  upon  my  mmd  as  it  does  upon  yours. 

3338.  All  I  ask  is  whether  you  would  revise 
your  own  opinion  if  you  found  that  Dr.  DoUin- 

fer's  was  diametrically  opposed  to  it  ? — I  know 
>r.  Dollinger  personally,  and  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  Dr.  DoUinger's  talents  and  judgment; 
but  I  wish  not  to  leave  a  wrong  impression.  I 
have  not  spoken  in  the  least  about  the  German 
Universities  as  schools  of  philology,  and  I  have 
not  spoken  of  them  at  all  as  schools  of  physical 
science ;  but  I  have  only  spoken  of  them  in  re- 
spect of  mental  cultivation  and  development  of 
mind. 

3339.  You  spoke  of  duelling  as  a  practice  very 
common  in  your  time  in  Germany ;  did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  duel  at  a  Scotch  University  ? — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  Scotch  Universities. 

3340.  As  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  have 
0.130. 


you  ever  heard  of  a  duel  taking  place  at  a  Scotch      Rev.  Dr. 
University  ?— No.  g,  jg.  Pu^. 

3341.  ChairmanJ^  If  young  men  were  allowed         

to  lodge  in  our  Universities  in  the  town,  do  you       «3  July 
think  that  duelling  would  be  the  result? — No;         ^867. 
the  actual  duelling  would  of  course  be  only  one 

of  the  accidents  of  the  system.  I  think  I  was 
asked  a  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  dis- 
cipline in  Germany,  and  I  mentioned  the  fact  of 
this  duelling,  which  the  authorities  did  not  wish 
to  interfere  with.  It  was  interfered  with  by 
the  civil  authorities,  but  not  by  the  professorial 
authorities.  As  far  as  that  fact  of  the  absence  of 
discipline  goes,  I  think  it  certainly  was  a  very  im- 
portant defect  in  the  German  University  system. 

3342.  Bringing  it  to  a  practical  point,  that 
would  not  be  any  argument  against  lodging  out 
of  college  in  England,  because  you  would  acknow* 
ledge  that  in  the  case  of  students  lodging  out  of 
college  in  England,  duelling  would  not  prevail  ? 
—No ;  nor  was  I  in  the  least  alleging  that ;  but 
it  certainly  did  bear  upon  the  fact  of  the  disci- 
pline, although  you  cannot  conceive  in  any  Uni- 
versity in  Great  Britain  such  a  state^f  discipline 
as  that. 

3343.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJ]  You  have  spoken  of 
the  quarrelsomeness  of  the  students  at  the  Ger- 
man Universities;  in  other  respects  did  you  find 
that  their  morality  was  lower  than  that  of  our 
students  ? — I  have  no  means  whatever  of  judg- 
ing. 

3344.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  asserted  that  as  far 
as  regards  what  we  ordinarily  understand  by 
morahty,  the  German  students  are  very  mucn 
better  than  the  English  students? — I  should 
not  like  to  give  an  opinion  which  might  seem  to 
reflect  on  a  large  body  of  persons  of  whom  I 
know  nothing ;  but  to  judge  from  German  litera^ 
ture,  that  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  would 
be  of  a  very  different  character  from  what  we 
have  commonly  in  our  mind  under  the  term 
morality. 

3345.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  the  French  Government  in  sending 
the  Commission  of  which  you  spoke  to  England, 
was  at  all  actuated  by  a  desire  to  improve  the 
morality  of  the  students  of  the  Quartier  Latin? 
— Undoubtedly  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  told  so 
by  authority,  but  I  saw  the  Commissioners  my- 
self. They  called  upon  me,  and  I  understood 
that  that  was  the  object  of  their  mission. 

3346.  Has  the  report  of  that  Commission  been 
published  ? — I  know  nothing  about  that 

3347.  ChairmanJ\  Did  the  French  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  recommend  the  formation  of 
colleges? — What  the  results  were  I  do  not  know, 
but  uie  object  of  their  inquiry,  I  understood,  was 
to  know  what  the  bearing  of  the  college  system 
upon  morality  was. 

3348.  Mr.  Grant  Duff."]  Do  you  really  com- 
plain of  the  German  University  system  as  you 
know  it,  as  being  unfavourable  to  mdependence 
of  mind  ? — Most  decidedly. 

3349.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  opinion  with 
the  rapid  succession  of  schools  of  thought  in 
Germany  to  which  you  have  alluded? — Because 
those  great  minds  will  start  up  independently  of 
any  system,  probably  such  minds  were  not  in  the 
groove  of  the  system.  As  I  mentioned  just 
now,  a  few  great  original  powerful  minds  will 
start  up  under  any  system  whatever,  and  in  spite 
of  it;  but  the  system  itself,  to  take  the  ordinary 
level  of  those  whom  it  miunly  concerned,  was  un- 
favourable, and  what  I  instanced  was  that  in  a 
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Rev.  Dr.    period  of  great  mental  activity,  I  mean  where 
E.  B.  Pvsey.  you  have  such  persons  as  Kant,  Fiohte,  Schelling 

and  Hegel,  and  previous  to  them.  Wolf,  people 

82  July  were  absolutely  enslaved  to  them  sucoessively. 
1867.  Now,  they  oould  not  all  have  been  right,  since 
they  differed  fundamentally,  the  one  from  fhe 
other,  and  consequently  those  who  follow  them 
blindly  and  implicitly  as  they  did,  must  have 
been  in  some  respects  wrong. 

3350.  Does  that  poipt  to  anything  more  than 
great  ability  and  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  ? — I  think,  perhaps,  that  two  of  the 
most  original  minds  in  Germany  were  Leaeing 
and  Herder,  and  they  both  spoke  very  strongly 
of  the  slavish  imitativeness  of  the  Germans,  which, 
knowing  them  to  be  such  as  they  are,  a  fine  in- 
tellectual race,  must,  I  suppose,  have  been  owing 
to  the  mischief  of  their  system. 

3351.  Is  there  any  shade  of  theological  or 
philosophical  opinion  that  has  not  been  repre- 
45ented,  and  well  represented,  in  Germany? — I 
was  going  to  say  that  certainly  not  the  Cauiolic, 
but  then  the  answer  to  that  would  be  that  there 
are  Boman  Catholic  Universities. 

3352.  I  would  mention  such  names  as  Mohler 
or  Dollinger;  you  would  not  say  that  in  the 
University  of  Munich,  for  instance,  Roman 
Catholic  theology  was  not  represented  ?— I  am 
not  at  all  speakmg  of  the  teachers,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  system. 

3353.  Had  not  the  teachers  at  one  time  been 
taught  themselves? — But,  then,  as  I  said,  the 
benefit  of  the  highest  and  best  teachers  has,  I 
should  think,  been  lost  under  the  influence  of 
that  dictating  system ;  for  instance,  when  I  was 
there,  and  it  was  my  elder  brother's  experience 
as  well  as  my  own,  there  were  300  pens  at  work, 
busily  employed  taking  down  word  for  word  the 
professor's  lectures,  without,  I  suppose,  any  of 
them  having  previously  thought  upon  the  matter 
themselves.  The  really  powerful  minds  who 
might  be,  perhaps,  one  or  two  out  of  those  300, 
would  be  independent  of  that,  but  what  educa- 
tion has  to  do  with  for  the  moct  part  are  ordinary 
minds,  or  the  averse  range  of  minds,  and  on 
that  range  of  minds  I  think  that  the  effect  of  the 
system  was  bad. 

3354.  In  your  time  in  Germany  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy 
had  passed  through  the  University,  had  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

3355.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  whatever 
accusationa  were  brought  against  the  Prussian 
bureaucracv,  no  accusation  of  want  of  intelligence 
was  brought  against  it? — They  have  not  had 
statesmen  like  ours. 

3356.  But  were  the  bureaucracy  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  University  deficient  in 
ability? — What  I  said  was  not  with  r^ard  to 
ability,  but  to  the  character  and  indepen- 
dence of  thought.  I  suppose  that  that  class 
have  certain  average  duties  to  do,  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  with  that  class  of  employment 
that  question  would  not  have  come  in. 

3357.  Your  chief  complaint  against  the  intel- 
lectual effect  of  the  German  University  system 
is,  that  it  has  been  unfavourable  to  freedom  of 
thought? — Yes,  excessively  so  to  freedom  of 
thought,  and  the  development  of  the  higher 
powers  of  individual  minds,  which  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  whatever  is  wanted  for  such  ordinary 
duties  as  I  imagine  you  spoke  of ;  but  I  hardly 
know  what  you  include  under  the  word  bureau- 
cracy. 


3358.  The  whole  body  of  the  servants  d  tke 
State  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  a 
body  which  would  require  individual  intellect  or 
whether  it  would  require  only  certm  Bpedal 
knowledge. 

3359.  Are  you  satisfied  with  what  the  funds 
of  Oxford  are  doing  for   the   advancement  of 
science  and  learning  ? — I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the    results    of  the   late    Commission ;    but  I 
should  think  that  we  have  not  seen  fuUv  what 
the  effects  are,  and  that  the  changes  had' better 
gradually  be  worked  out.     But  I  may  say  that 
some   fears    which  I  had  have  not   been  rea- 
lised.     It   certainly   seems    to    me    that  there 
oould    hardly     be    any    worse     system,  so  to 
say,    or    a    worse    employment   of   the  funds, 
than  to  create  a  number  of  possible  sinecures; 
and  I  should  say  that  before  the  power  passed 
out   of   the   hands  of   the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
w^  certainly  wished  to  do  a  great  deal  more  to 
strengthen  the  teaching  system,  and  we  thought 
that  that  would  probably  be  very  much  better 
than  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  students. 
We  added  500/.  a  year,  not  appropriated  by  our 
ordinance,    to  tutorial  purposes^   and  we  were 
going  to  add  500  L  a  year  more.     There  was  a 
common  fear  that  the  result  of  the  late  Conuuis- 
sion  would  be  a  great  deal  of  waste,  and  I  think 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  waste  with  regard 
to  the  scholars.     As  the  scholarships  were  to  be 
^ven  to  those  who  stood  highest  in  a  competi- 
tive examination,  then,   wim   the  exception  of 
those  who  possessed  extraordinary  talents,  that 
would   involve    a   good  previous    education;  a 
good    previous   education   is   chiefly   expensiTC, 
and  I  think  that  the  result  is,  that  there  are, 
certainly  with  regard  to  the  clergy,  fewer  noor 
persons  supported  under  this  system  than  there 
were  before.     I  have  also  understood  that  it  is 
thought  that  what  a  person  acquires  in  this  way, 
the  65  /.  a  year,  ought  to  be  his  own  in  addition  to 
his  allowance  whatever  it  was,  and  that  it  would 
be  rather  grudging  on  the  part  of  the  father 
if  he  diminished  his  allowance  on  that  ground. 

3360.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJ]  Whv  is  it  that  we 
have  to  borrow  so  many  of  our  school  andcoUe^ 
text-books  from  the  Germans  ? — One  reason  is 
the  paucity  of  our  instructors  and  the  enormous 
numoer  01  theirs.  I  know  better  with  regard  to 
Divinity  than  other  matters,  and  I  think  that 
in  Prussia  alone  there  were  six  Universities,  and 
in  each  of  them  there  would  be  five  Professors  of 
Divinity  alone  ;  and  in  Bonn  I  think  they  had  a 
double  number,  five  Protestants  and  five  CaUio- 
lies ;  so  that  in  the  then  Prussia  alone,  with- 
out going  further,  there  are  35  Divinity  pro- 
fessors, whereas  at  Oxford  until  1842  we  had, 
including  my  own,  three,  and  now  six,  only. 
Then  another  ground,  I  should  say,  is,  that 
all  the  German  schoolmasters  are  taught  at 
the  German  Universities,  and  conscqnently 
philology  is  a  separate  science  at  a  German  Uni- 
versity, and  has  been  the  study  of  people's  livee, 
whereas  with  us  it  has  not  been  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  must  say,  of  course,  that  we  have  had 
very  eminent  persons  in  Greek.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned philology,  I  may  say  that  Dean  Graisford 
had  an  European  reputation,  and  I  suppose  that 
the  Lexicon  of  Lidoell  and  Scott  is  equal  to  an^ 
German  Lexicon.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  then: 
first  edition,  25  years  ago,  was  based  upon 
Passow,  but  their  present  Lexicon  is  a  very 
great  improvement  upon  that,  and  they  dropped 
tiie  name   of  Passow,   because    it   no    longer 
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represents  the  fact  They  have  enFarged  it 
in  all  directions  so  very  widely,  that  it  does  not 
matter  Avhat  the  nucleus  was.  Then  I  should  say 
that  the  question  is,  not  how  much  is  written, 
but  how  much  lives.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
sent  me,  in  1825,  to  Germany,  to  inquire  particu- 
larly into  the  German  Commentaries,  because  at 
that  time  very  few  people  in  England  understood 
German,  and  also  to  mquire  into  the  state  of 
the  theology  in  general ;  and  to  my  surprise  they 
did  not  attach  any  value  to  a  single  book  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  whereas 
we,  during  the  past  three  centuries,  had  produced 
a  number  of  books,  the  value  of  which  we  esti- 
mate up  to  the  present  day.  Then  I  think  that 
we  are  altogether  not  so  much  writers  as  they 
are ;  I  mean  that  the  English  character  is,  for 
the  most  part,  to  require  some  occasion  for 
which  to  write.  I  think  that  all  our  great  books 
have  been  called  out  by  occasions.  But  take  in 
times  past  such  a  work  as  Walton's  Polyglot,  and 
Castelii's  Lexicon  (in  which  he  says  that  the  day 
was  a  holiday  when  he  did  not  work  from  16  to  18 
hours,  and  which  has  been  the  basis  of  other 
different  Lexicons) ;  take  again  Hyde ;  take 
Pococke,  who  struck  out  that  which  has  been 
followed  since  by  the  Germans,  but  it  was 
entirely  his  own  originating,  and  of  course  the 
power  is  with  the  originating  mind,  namely,  the 
comparison  of  the  Semitic  dialects  with  the  He- 
brew ;  I  should  think  that  England  has  done  as 
much,  ceiiiainly,  for  science  as  other  countries. 
Then,  again,  if  you  take  Sanscrit,  they  had  Bopp, 
and  we  had  Wilson. 

3361.  I  was  speaking  of  the-  University  of 
Oxford,  and  you  may  include  Cambridge  also, 
as  against  the  German  Universities ;  I  was  not 
speaking  of  England  as  against  Germany  ? — But 
Wilson  was  a  professor  at  Oxford.  My  own 
immediate  predecessor.  Dr.  Nicoll,  who  died  at 
38,  was  one  of  four  first  Arabic  scholars  in 
Europe.  His  predecessor,  Dr.  Lawrence,  was  a 
restorer  of  the  study  of  -^tliiopic.  The  Syriac 
Lexicon  for  Europe  will  shortly  be  that  of  Pro- 
fessor T.  Payne  Smith,  employing,  indeed, 
collectanea  from  two  eminent  Syriac  scholars  of 
Germany  and  France,  but  with  contiibutions  as 
large  as  his  own.  I  may  say  that  the  facts  were 
fresher  in  my  mind  formerly  than  they  are 
now;  but  somewhere  about  the  year  1832,  I 
had  occasion  to  look  into  the  question  about 
the  services  rendered  to  theology  by  our  cathe- 
drals; and  I  found  that  our  standard  writers 
on  Divinity  came  entirely  from  the  cathedrals 
or  from  the  colleges;  I  mean  that  there  was 
Bcarcely  an  exception  in  which  those  which 
lived  or  were  known  as  great  works  were  not 
written  by  those  who  were  long  resident  and 
in  office  at  the  Universities,  or  were  members 
of  a  cathedral  body ;  so  that  I  think  the  answer 
would  be,  that  Ihey  have  a  very  large  number 
of  placed  for  learned  writers  in  Germany,  which 
we  have  not  now  in  England. 

3362.  You  spoke  of  the  number  of  Prussian 
Universities,  and  the  number  of  professors  at 
them^  as  compared  with  those  at  Oxford ;  is  it 
not  true  that  Oxford,  including  the  Univereitv 
and  the  colleges,  is  very  much  richer  than  au 
the  Prussian  Universities  put  together ;  at  least 
twice  as  rich? — -Certainly  the  professors* in  Ger- 
many, as  I  understood,  had  most  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly good  incomes ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
positively.  Of  course,  living  in  Germany,  as  we 
all  know,  is  very  much  less  expensive ;  but  you 
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are  aware  that  we  are  at  present  in  altogether  a 
transition  state.  There  is  the  old  system,  which 
is  not  at  all  worked  out;  so  that  I  think  if  it  is  a 
question  about  our  resources,  the  question  rather 
must  be  as  to  those  which  are  available  on  the 
new  system,  and  not  as  to  those  which  may  be 
actually  looked  for  in  the  colleges.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  a  great  number  of  sinecure  fel- 
lowships. The  five  senior  lay  Fellows  at  Merton 
are  olaer  than  myself,  and  there  are  two  other 
lay  Fellows  in  Oxford  who  arc  older  than  my- 
self. Of  late  you  are  probably  aware  of  that 
which  is  called  the  Clarendon  Series  of  Text- 
books ;  so  that  it  seems  likely  l3iat  already,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  system,  that  which  you 
speak  of  as  a  dencienoy  is  being  filled  up. 

3363.  Some  witnesses  have  told  us  that  they 
desire  above  all  things  to  see  a  learned  class 
created  or  extended  in  Oxford,  such  a  class  as  that 
which  you  have  been  speaking  of  in  Germany ; 
would  you,  or  would  you  not,  be  inclined  to  go  in 
that  direction  ? — I  should  most  exceedingly  like 
it;  of  course  solid  learning  is  of  most  exceeding 
value,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  more  of 
solid  permanent  learning  in  Oxford ;  I  mean  more 
offices  for  learned  persons  in  Oxford. 

3364.  ChairmanJ]  You  would  like  to  see  an 
enlarged  society  of  literary  men,  or  men  devoted 
to  learning  ? — I  should  be  exceedingly  ^ad  to  see 
that.  I  should  like  to  see  a  much  more  perma-^ 
fient  system  of  endowment  for  tutorial  purposes 
than  there  is  at  the  present  moment. 

3365.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  In  short,  you  would 
like  to  see  us  export  learned  works  to  the  Conti- 
nent rather  than  import  them  from  the  Continent  ? 
— I  think  that  that  is  somewhat  an  invidious 
statement.  I  do  not  believe  that  England  has 
been  at  all  deficient  in  learning. 

3366.  Mr.  Lowe,'\  Would  you  wish  to  see  any 
alteration  in  the  professoriate  in  Oxford ;  do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  room  for  improvement  in  it? 
— We  hardly  know,  in  Law,  for  instance,  what  it 
will  be  yet ;  but  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  a 
large  Law  school  in  Oxford,  teaching  the  prin- 
oipTes  of  Law.  But  we  have  at  present,  as  of 
course  you  are  aware,  a  Professorship  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  and  we  shall  have  the  Corpus  Profes* 
sorship,  which  will  be,  I  believe,  on  the  principles 
of  Law ;  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  Vinerian  Professorship  of  Common 
Law.  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed,  and  have 
always  wished  that  we  had  a  resident  Professor 
of  Civil  Law. 

3367.  Is  Civil  Law  now  cultivated  in  Oxford 
at  all? — Justinian  is  studied  more  or  less  for  the 
Law  and  Modem  History  school ;  it  is  one  of  the 
books  in  that  school. 

3868.  Is  there  not  a  new  Professorship  of  Civil 
Law? — Yes,  but  the  professor  is  resident  in 
London.  The  endowment  is  verjr  trifling,  and  the 
Law  Professorships  would  require  to  be  endowed, 
I  suppose,  higher  than  any  odier  subject. 

8369.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  to  have 
such  a  professorship,  both  with  a  view  to  law  and 
tibe  Latin  language  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3370.  Is  there  any  other  professorship  which  it 
strikes  you  it  is  desirable  to  found  at  Oxford  ? — 
Yes ;  I  should  have  thought  that  Ancient  History 
was  harrdly  reptfesented  enough.  In  that  branch, 
again,  the  professor  is  a  person  of  European  repu- 
tation ;  I  mean  Prcrfessor  RawUnson,  whose  books 
ftte  quite  as  much  quoted  abroad  as  aey  German 
bool^  are  in  England,  I  have  seen  them  myself 
so  quoted  in  Germany* 
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Rev.  Dr.         3371.  Would  you  wish  any  redietribution  of 
E.  B.  Pu$ey.  the  endowments  at  all^  so  as  to  assist  those  studies 

more  than  they  are  at  present,  and  induce  men  to 

39  July  study  them  ? — I  think  that  all  sinecure  rewards 
1867.  ^e  really  great  mistakes.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
thing  whidi  has  been  invented  only  for  the 
Universities.  The  real  reward  is  to  give  a  person 
an  employment  with  a  competent  provision  for 
that  employment.  A  s  for  a  mere  sinecure,  I  think 
that  it  is  generally  wasted,  and  I  think  that 
it  does  not  have  a  good  effect  even  as  to  the 
scholarships.  For  instance,  a  young  man  told  me 
that  he  wished  to  study  Hebrew,  and  on  inquiry 
I  found  that  he  had  come  up  on  a  physical  science 
scholarship,  and  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  to 
come  to  the  University  with  a  view  to  going  into 
holy  orders,  and  this  being  the  easiest  way  of 

f  jetting  a  provision  he  had  studied  phvsical  science 
or  that  purpose.  I  tJiink  that  the  formation 
of  sinecures  would  certainly  be  about  the  worst 
possible  encouragement  of  studies. 

3372.  That  being  your  view,  how  would  you 
deal  with  the  existing  sinecure  scholarships  and 
fellowships?  —  I  should  like  to  wait  and  see 
whether  they  did  continue  sinecures.  Of  course 
with  regard  to  the  studentships  or  scholarships, 
you  coula  not  call  them  sinecures  during  the  resi- 
dence in  the  University  for  study,  which  they  are 
to  facilitate.  Whether  they  should  last  longer 
might  be  a  question ;  but  witfi  reference  to  fellow- 
ships, I  think  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
they  will  be  sinecures  or  not  I  have  merely  said 
that  in  answer  to  your  question  about  reward?, 
because,  as  I  said  with  regard  to  Christ  Church,  at 
present  there  are  no  sinecures  except  that  one 
which  I  mentioned  ;  and  if,  as  I  hope,  the  number 
of  students  should  be  enlarsred,  I  think  tJiat  one 
may  look  to  the  existing  fellows  as  taking  part  in 
their  education. 

3373.  Do  you  mean  in  the  education  of  young 
men  at  Christ  Church  ? — No,  of  y^ung  men  gene* 
rally  who  come  up. 

3374.  You  look  forward  to  a  time  when  every 
fellowship  will  have  some  educational  duty 
annexed  to  it  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not. 
My  view  would  be  certainly,  either  that  they 
ought  to  have  duties  annexed  to  them  or  that  they 
ought  to  be  terminable. 

3375.  You  object  to  the  whole  system  of  prizes 
and  rewards,  and  those  things ;  you  look  upon  it 
rather  as  a  matter  for  education  than  for  pecuniary 
advantage  ? — I  think  it  has  been  an  experiment  of 
which'we  have  not  seen  the  result  at  present,  but 
it  certainly  is  a  most  entire  anomaly. 

3376.  Would  you  look  forward  to  applying 
those  funds  which  are  now  given  in  those  sinecure 
annuities,  for  the  purposes  of  collegiate  or  Uni- 
versity education,  or  both  ? — It  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful  at  present  what  shape  things  will  take. 
For  instance,  there  has  been  an  idea  of  the  col- 
leges uniting  together,  and  a  person  who  was 
eminent  in  one  college  taking  pupils  from  another 
<^ollege,  so  that  in  that  way  the  system  might  be 
both  collegiate  and  University. 

3377.  1  suppose  diat  with  the  present  system, 
under  which  so  many  subjects  are  taught,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  one  college  to  comprise  in  it 
all  the  instruction  that  is  required  ? — Of  course 
there  are  very  many  subjects;  for  instance,  in 
Law,  they  cannot  do  so,  but  at  present  we  have 
not  got  our  Law  staff;  it  does  not  yet  exist. 

3378.  Is  not  the  tendency  to  multipljr  the  sub- 
jects taught  very  much  beyond  what  it  used  to 
be  35  years  ago  r — Very  much  so. 


3379.  That  of  course  makes  the  collegiate  sys- 
tem more  diflScult  to  apply,  does  it  not  ? — ^We  are 
a  practical  people,  and  1  think  that  we  adapt  our 
circumstances  to  our  wants.  I  should  have  no 
fear  whatever  but  that  the  University  would  be 
able  to  work  out  the  problem  of  education  itsel£ 

3380.  What  I  wanted  was  to  get  the  advan- 
tage of  your  opinion  in  what  direction  you  tliink 
that  that  ought  to  be  done,  whether  it  should  be 
by  giving  more  strength  to  the  professoriate  or 
to  me  tutoriate,  or  both  ? — I  suppose  that  you 
would  want  additional  professors,  and  then  I 
think  that  you  would  do  oetter  to  strengthen  the 
tutoriate,  on  the  ground,  as  I  said  before,  that  I 
believe  that  the  human  mind  is  best  cultivated 
by  developing  it  out  of  itsel£ 

3381.  Would  you  compel  undergraduates  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  those  tutors  and  professors  ? 
— Undergraduates  will  fest  enough  attend  any 
good  lectures  which  have  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  schools. 

3382.  What  guarantee  would  you  give  us  that 
those  men  will  be  good  lecturers  if  an  under- 
graduate is  compelled  to  attend  the  lectures  and 
pay  for  them,  whether  they  are  good  or  not? — 1 
suppose  at  the  present  moment  the  election  is 
very  naturally  for  variety  of  talent,  and  there- 
fore you  would  calculate  that  the  future  fellows 
would  know  the  subjects  which  they  had  to  teacL 

3383.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  patron- 
age of  those  offices  in  Oxford  with  regard  to  the 
professorships;  for  instance,  what  should  you 
think  was  the  best  authority  for  appointing  a 
professor? — I  think  that  the  subject ot  patronage 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  I  know  of,  as  every 
plan  has  succeeded,  and  every  plan  has  failed. 

3384.  Can  you  give  us  the  result  of  your  ge- 
neral experience  as  to  what  you  think  would  be 
the  likeliest  plan  to  succeed  in  getting  the  most 
eminent  men  as  professors  ? — I  suppose  it  would 
vary  as  to  the  subject.  The  plan  which  was  most 
objected  to  was  Convocation,  I  think.  Congre- 
gation was  not  objected  to  so  much ;  but  the  Con- 
vocation is  a  large  elective  body,  and  a  very  emi- 
nent man,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  was  elected  by 
Convocation.  I  should  say  that,  looking  back 
into  the  past  history  of  the  University,  aU  plans 
have  succeeded,  and  all  plans  have  failed ;  but  I 
do  not  myself  think,  looking  to  the  individuals 
who  have  been  elected,  that  the  election  by  Con- 
vocation has  been  at  all  inferior  in  the  persons 
whom  it  elected  to  any  other  mode  of  election. 

3385.  Mr.  PoioelL']  Can  you  inform  the  Com- 
mittee approximately  of  the  number  of  lodgings 
that  there  are  in  Oxford  ? — Not  at  aU ;  but  of 
cheap  lodgings  I  was  told  that  the  number  was 
not  large. 

3386.  Should  you  consider  those  lodgings  whidi 
were  not  cheap  liable  to  the  disadvantage  which 
you  have  pointed  out,  and  fraught  with  those  in- 
conveniences which  you  have  described  ?  —I  have 
understood  so.  I  have  solid  reason  for  saying 
that  those  inconveniences  attach  to  the  dear  as 
well  as  the  cheap  lodgings ;  although  the  cheap 
would  naturally  be  worse,  as  belonging  to  an 
inferior  class  of  persons ;  where,  too,  the  wag^ 
being  lower,  the  women-servants  would  be  01  a 
lower  character. 

3387.  What  is  the  class  of  men  who  live  in 
lodgings  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ? — Almost 
entirely  persons  after  they  have  passed  12  terms 
in  the  University. 

3388.  Over  those  men,  as  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  University  life  during  some  time,  there  is 

probably 
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probably  more  lax  supervision  than  over^  those 
who  have  recently  entered  upon  a  University  ca- 
reer ? — My  impression  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
supervision  whatever.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  really  any  such  thing,  and  I  do  not  think 
tliat  there  can  be  any  supervision  of  them  within 
the  houses.  We  Englishmen  have  a  most  ex- 
ceeding dislike  to  anything  which  approaches  to 
espionage.  In  a  late  discussion  in  the  Council, 
when  the  question  was  raised  about  visiting  those 
lodging-houses  (it  having  been  decided,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  adoption  of  the  Balliol  plan,  to 
recommend  to  Congregation  a  lodging-house  de- 
legacy) and  the  question  was  whetner,  according 
to  the  statutes,  they  should  be  inspected  termi- 
nally or  yearly ;  it  was  finally  settled,  which  I 
concurred  in  myself,  that  the  visitation  should  be 
terminally,  but  that  was  thought  to  be  so  invi- 
dious a  thing  that  certainly  many  members  of 
the  Council  wished  that  it  should  only  be  yearly. 

3389.  A  previous  witness  stated  that  the  men 
who  lived  in  lodgings  were  not  so  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  college  chapel  and  college  hall  as 
those  who  lived  in  the  colleges ;  do  you  confirm 
Aat  statement  ? — I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  discipline  of  the  University,  but  of  course 
there  will  be  a  great  difference  as  to  the  class  of 
persons ;  for  instance,  a  professor  inquired  of  one 
of  the  young  men  of  his  own  college  as  to  the 
working  of  the  lodging-house  system,  who  gave 
him  a  very  favourable  account  of  it.  I  know  that 
same  youn^  man,  and  he  told  me  that  in  his  col- 
lege, which  consisted  of  50,  one-third  of  the 
students  were  weekly  communicants,  many  more 
were  more  than  monthly  communicants,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  bad  word  spoken  in  the  col- 
lege. With  men  of  this  stamp  there  would  be  no 
objections  to  the  living  in  lodgings ;  but  you  have 
no  security  that  men  who  would  live  in  lodgings 
would  be  of  that  stamp. 

3390.  The  lodgings  are  licensed,  are  they  not, 
by  the  University  authorities? — They  are  not 
licensed  at  present,  there  is  no  license  of  any 
kind. 

3391.  You  made  reference  to  the  dissolute  life 
led  by  members  of  foreign  Universities  who  were 
not  living  in  colleges,  and  I  think  you  named  Paris 
and  Vienna ;  has  the  same  blot  rested  upon  those 
living  not  -in  collegiate  buildings  in  Universities 
situated  in  comparatively  small  towns  ? — Neither 
Oxford  nor  Cambridge  are  small  towns ;  and  I 
am  afraid  that  there  is  as  much  opportunity  of 
vice  in  Oxford  as  anywhere  else ;  it  has  most 
terribly  changed    in    my   own    memory.     The 

Serson  who  gave  me  that  information,  which  I 
id  not  mention  before,  because  it  did  not  bear 
on  this  question,  counted  more  than  17  public- 
houses,  several  of  them  in  the  High-street, 
several  in  the  Com  Market,  and  in  other 
large  thoroughfares,  which  habitually  take  in 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  vice  every  night,  and 
I  have  actually  their  names.  I  was  going  to 
inquire  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  whether  it 
would  be  possible  in  any  way  to  get  rid  of  their 
licenses;  but  one  of  them  was  so  little  apparently 
exceptionable,  that  a  young  friend  who  nad  come 
up  suddenly  to  Oxford  had  been  referred  to  it  as 
being  a  decent  place  to  sleep  in. 

3392.  If  I  rightly  understood  the  latter  half 
of  a  previous  answer  of  yours,  you  said  that  in 
old  times  the  members  of  the  University  lodged 
in  the  town,  and  then  an  edict  of  some  Kind  was 
passed  compelling  residence  within  college ;  do 
you  know  the  date  of  that  change  of  arrange- 

0.130. 


ments  ? — What    I    was    speaking    of   was  the      Rev.  Dr. 
Laudian   Statute ;   but  whether    that  Laudian  E.  B.  Pusey. 

Statute  was  a  continuation  of  an  older  statute  or        

not,  I  do  not  know.  ««  July 

3393.  Have  your  researches  into  earlier  times         1867. 
led  you  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy 

of  the  statement  that  has  been  made,  according 
to  which,  where  we  have  hundreds  of  under- 

Sraduates  there  used  formerly  to  be  thousands  in 
le  Universities  ? — As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the 
lar^e  numbers  seemed  to  have  been  at  particular 
periods;  but  that  there  could  have  been  thousands 
in  such  a  town  as  Oxford  was,  as  seemed  to  me, 
most  exceedingly  incredible ;  but  they  were 
partly  under  the  circumstances  of  our  relations  to 
the  continent.  I  think  1  have  understood  that 
during  the  time  of  the  French  wars  the  Norman 
resources  were  taken  away  from  the  Norman 
College  at  Paids,  and  it  was  stated  that  1,000 
French  students  were  brought  over  to  Oxford. 

3394.  What  French  war  was  that?— One 
thousand,  or  several  thousands,  it  is  said,  were 
invited  by  Henry  III.  in  1229.  French  students, 
as  a  body,  frequented  the  University  of  Oxford, 
until  they  were  expelled  it,  1369. 

3395.  If  you  were  to  substitute  the  catecheti- 
cal lectures  for  the  ones  given  now,  or  to  supple- 
ment the  present  system  by  the  catechetical 
system,  would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  sufficient 
staffs  of  professors  to  take  the  place  of  tutors 
without  an  entire  reversal  of  the  system  ? — You 
only  want  them  in  certain  subjects.  As  I  said, 
I  am  speaking  only  of  those  which  were  the 
subjects  of  mental  cultivation.  I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  not  be  law  readers  enough,  because 
a  person  might  in  that  way,  I  suppose,  lecture  to 
20  persons. 

3396.  He  would  deliver  a  lecture,  but  he 
would  not  examine  the  20  persons  ? — I  do  not 
see  why  he  should  not.  I  have  had  catechetical 
lectures  of  that  extent  myself,  as  Hebrew'  pro- 
fessor. 

3397.  Then  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  enffraft  the  system  of  catechetical  lectures 
into  the  professorial  system  ? — Or  rather  to  have 
a  set  of  catechetical  lectures  upon  the  same  sub- 
jects in  which  the  professors  teach.  I  do  not 
see  why,  for  instance,  Justinian  should  not  be  a 
text  book,  and  why  a  person  should  not  study 
Justinian  beforehand,  and  have  a  catechetical 
lecture  based  upon  it.  I  have  understood  that 
the  theological  professors  have  adopted  that  plan 
to  a  great  extent,  and  certainly  I  received  myself 
very  greaft  benefit  from  those  of  Bishop  Lloyd. 

3398.  Do  you  think  that  advanced  students 
would  not  feel  considerable  impatience  at  cate- 
chetical lectures,  and  that  they  would  hear  many 
answers  which  were  probably  inaccurate  instead 
of  hearing  the  lecture  of  tiie  professor,  and  they 
would  consider  it  a  waste  of  their  time  to  be 
listening  to  stupid  answers  ? — I  think  very  often 
that  the  students  get  a  very  considerable  benefit 
both  from  the  questions  and  from  each  otiier's 
answers;  and  the  professor  would  have  tact 
enough  not  to  put  tibe  questions  to  the  persons 
who  would  give  the  stupid  answers.  Again,  the 
professor  would  put  persons  of  the  same  calibre 
together. 

3399.  Do  you  think  that  catechetical  lectures 
could  be  given  by  the  professors  to  the  advantage 
of  the  advanced  class? — Yes,  decidedly. 

3400.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  You  are  aware,  are  you 
not,  that  two-thirds  of  the  undergraduates  at 
Cambridge  live  in  lodgings? — I  was  not  aware 

Cc  of  . 
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of  the  proportion,  but  I  suppose  that  the  late 
Master  of  Trinity  must  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  diminish  the  number,  because  he  himself  built 
a  large  hostel,  and  I  understood  that  he  was  going 
to  carry  on  the  system  if  he  had  lived. 

3401.  All  the  evidence  from  Cambridge  has 
been  to  the  effect,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  uiscipline  and  the  morality  of  men 
living  in  lodgings,  and  those  who  live  in  coUege- 
looms ;  can  you  give  any  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  difference  between  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
ki  that  respect? — I  should  entirely  disbelieve 
that  part  of  the  evidence,  and  that  on  this  ^ound, 
that  all  that  persons  who  are  living  in  places  of 
authority  can  know,  are  certain  outward  scandals, 
but  of  anything  which  is  not  a  grave  outward 
scandal,  they  can  know  nothing  ^vhatever.  I  do 
not  mean  to  bring  any  charge  whatever  against 
the  undergraduates  of  Cambridge,  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  great  value ;  but  I  certainly  say  this, 
tibat  those  of  them  who  live  in  lodgings  are  ex- 
posed to  temptations,  to  which  our  undergraduates^ 
who  live  in  college  are  not. 

3402.  The  evidence  to  which  I  refer  has  been 
ffiven  by  the  most  experienced  tutors  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  do  you  think  that  they  have  not  experi- 
ence enough  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that 
point  ? — Nay  ;  but  I  should  say  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  caee,  it  was  a  subject  upon  which 
they  could  know  nothing ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
could  know  certain  outward  facts  •  a  proctor  for 
instance  could  tell  whether  a  person  was  found 
in  a  bad  house ;  but  many  of  the  facts  to  which 
the  evidence  to  which  I  referred  went,  would  be 
absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  person  what- 
soever. 

3403.  Who  could  you  suggest  would  be  able 
to  give  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  opinion  upon 
that  point ;  would  you  say  that  the  parochial 
clergy  could  do  so  ? — I  should  say  that  those  who 
know  the  moral  character  of  the  young  women 
in  the  lodgings,  would  be  able  to  form  the  best 
opinion  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  mentioned  some 
facts  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  evidence  which 
would  bear  out  that  view. 

3404.  Mr.  AclandJ]  Are  you  able  to  say,  from 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  you  have  re- 
ceived, that  the  cases  of  immorality  which  have 
arisen  in  lodgings  in  Oxford  are  exclusively 
attributable  to  the  members  of  the  University  ? 
-—The  evidence  went  to  that.  The  young  women 
mentioned  incidentally  both  the  names  of  the 
persons  and  their  colleges,  and  they  mentioned 
them  in  such  a  way  as  not  in  the  learft  to  give 
any  impression  that  they  were  telling  lies. 

3405.  K  it  were  suggested,  as  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  that  many  of  the  seductions 
and  cases  of  fallen  women  in  Oxford  are  not 
traceable  to  members  of  the  University,  but  to 
other  persons,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you 
would  disbelieve  that  evidence? — Of  course,  I 
should  disbelieve  no  evidence  whatever  founded 
on  knowledge  of  facts ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  large  evidence  that  the  habits  of  sin  of 
very  many  began  in  connection  with  members  of 
the  University;  but  I  say  not  one  word  about 
seduction.  I  only  wish  there  was  any  occasion 
for  it ;  I  mean  that,  if  there  is  seduction  at  all,  it 
is  on  the  side  of  the  poor  women. 

3406.  Mr.  LiddelL]  Did  I  rightly  understand 
a  very  important  answer  which  you  gave  a  short 
time  ago,  that  there  were  fewer  poor  persons 
under  the  system  now  in  force  at  O^ord,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Boyal  Conmiission  than 


there  were  before  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  general 
impression  in  Oxford  that  there  are  a  smaller 
number  of  poor  persons. 

3407.  It  is  very  important  to  the  country  to 
know  that;  would  you  explain  how  it  has 
worked  ? — Poverty  is  altogether  excluded  as  any 
ground  or  qualification  at  all,  whereas  before 
there  were  always  a  certain  number  of  scholar* 
ships  which  were  given  with  reference  to  it,  or  it* 
was  taken  into  account  But  our  ordinances 
requiring  that  the  scholarships  should  be  given 
upon  examination,  and  that  examination  mostly 
requiring  an  expensive  training,  it  follows  that 
persons  must  mostly  ha^e  had  an  expensive 
training  before  they  could  get  them* 

3408.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  whereas 
formerly  scholarships  were  conferred  expressly 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  students,  they  are  now 
thrown  open  to  all  rich  and  poor  alike  ? — I  think 
that  there  was  much  regard  to  the  poor  students 
formerly,  but  now  the  college  ordixutnces  require 
scholarships  to  be  given  on  an  entirely  different 
ground. 

3409.  Mr.  Acfand.']  One  of  your  answers 
would  have  given  the  impression  to  mosc  persons 
that  you  do  not  think  any  considerable  extension 
of  the  professorial  system  necessary  in  Oxford  in 
the  event  of  students  being  admitted  under  Mr. 
Ewart's  Bill.  I  wish  to  put  into  your  hand  a  list 
of  the  subjects  in  which  we  are  informed  it  is  now 
necessary  that  men  should  be  taught  in  order  to 
pass  the  present  examination,  and  then  to  ask 
you  in  which  of  those  subjects  you  tiiink  it 
unnecessary  that  additional  means  of  instruction 
should  be  provided.  The  list  is  as  follows: 
Divinity,  Latin,  Greek,  logic,  moral  philosophy, 
ancient  history,  modem  history,  law,  politick 
economy,  mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  be^es 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  in 
which  three  subjects  it  is  considered  that  the  pro- 
fessional instruction  is  sufficient.  I  wish  to  ask  you 
in  which  of  liiose  subjects  do  you  not  think  it  wrold 
be  necessary  to  make  provision  &r  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men  admitted  under  Mr.  Ewart's 
Bill  ? — I  think  that  on  some  of  those  subjects  an 
increase  would  be  desirable  equally  whedier  Mr. 
Ewart's  Bill  passes  or  no.  With  regard  to  Di- 
vinity, the  instruction  is  ample. 

3410.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  present  pro- 
fessors would  undertake  the  instruction  in  divi- 
nity of  tJie  nonrcollegiate  students?  —  Yes, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it ;  with  regard  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  I  would  think  what  those  stu- 
dents would  want  would  not  be  .specially  such 
instruction  or  such  a  lecture  as  a  professor  would 
give,  but  such  as  I  contemplate  already  being 
given  by  the  fellows  of  colleges. 

341 1.  If  you  mean  to  say  generally,  that  you 
contemplate  that  the  fellows  of  colleges  woukl 
voluntajdly  undertake  aU  those  duties  were  is  an 
end  of  the  matter,  but  my  question  is^  whether 
the  University  will,  not  have  to  provide  instruc- 
tion under  all  those  subjects  if  more  students  are 
admitted  into  the  University,  and  reinain  there 
as  members  of  colleges,  or,  if  not,  how  would 
you  provide  for  them? — Of  course  that  beoomes 
a  question ;  but  I  said  L  thought  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  to  wait  before  l^^lation,  in 
order  to  see  the  fact  as  to  what  die  number  of 
those  persons  would  be.  There  are  these  rfans 
which  I  have  mentioned.  What  is  called  ^eble 
College  is  to  provide  for  100  students,  and  I  fully 
expect  that  diat  college  will  be  a  very  ^reat 
success*     Of  course  it  depends  very  much  oh  its 
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first  Principal,  but  if,  as  our  plan  was,  none 
should  be  admitted  who  could  not  pass  respon- 
flions,  and  they  were  persons  not  simply  poor, 
but  persons  who  wished  to  live  economically^,  you 
would  have  in  it  a  body  of  men  living  simply 
with  great  social  advantages,  and  with  inexpen- 
sive society,  which  I  believe  is  always  the  best 
society.  I  mean  that  it  is  always  really  the  best, 
and  the  pleasantest,  and  living  with  ooonomy 
mostly  involves  diligence.  I  have  looked  forward 
to  a  plan  of  that  sort  for  these  22  years.  If  such 
a  plan  as  that  is  adopted  it  would  be  at  the  rate, 
we  calculated,  of  50  7.  per  annum  for  each  stu- 
dent, providing  a  fair  amount,  about  400  /.  a  year, 
for  the  head,  audit  would  provide  also,  without 
any  additional  endowment,  for  four  competent 
instructors.  I  think  that  if  we  had  such  a  plan  as 
that,  and  I  have  always  been  greatly  interested  in 
that  sort  of  plan,  it  would  re-act  very  healthfuDy 
on  the  rest  of  the  University.  I  shjould  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  imitated  by  other  colleges. 
The  colleges  themaelves  have,  we  understood, 
no  available  building  fund  at  present,  but  if  this 
plan  should  suooeed^  as  many  of  the  colleges  will 
nave,  in  the  course  of  20  yettrs,  a  considerable  ao- 
t^eesion  to  their  income,  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  good  many  others.  Then,  e^ain,  I 
-think  it  is  lughly  probable  that  the  plan  whicJi 
was  founded  on  [Professor  Goldwin  Smiths  re- 
commendation, will  be  adopted  in  some  way  or 
other,  sooner  or  later. 

3412.  Do  you  mean  the  plan  of  aflUiated  col- 
leges ? — I  said  founded  upon  that,  because  tiie 
plan,  as  it  passed  the  council,  was  to  leave  free 
trade;  in  fact  that  the  students  should  get  their 
knowledge  in  whatever  way  they  could,  and  that 
the  only  test  should  be  their  having  that  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  that  way  I  think  that  there  would 
be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  University,  be* 
cause  you  would  get  rid  of  the  dunce-wore.  It 
has  been  observed-  for  a  good  many  years,  that 
pa88-meB»  so  to  say,  come  up  less  and  less  pre- 
pared ;  and  the  ground  of  that  nas  been,  that  many 
fldboolmasters  have  paid  most  attention  to  those 
who  would  do  them  the  most  credit,  which  would 
be  those  wlio  would  get  scholarships  and  classes ; 
-and  consequently  the  others  come  less  prepared ; 
and  never  having  had  any  accuracy  of  knowledge 
or  accuracy  of  scholarship  whatever,  you  never 
could  graft  anything  into  it.  I  suppose  that  that 
is  one  grooiid  why  so  many  are  plucked.  If  you 
made  Ais,  which  would  be  a  voluntary  and  pre- 
liminary examinatioin,  a  good  one,  involving 
accurate  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  must 
act  hack  very  much  upon  the  schools,  because 
-die  plan  is,  that  this  examination  should  be  passed 
in  tne  year  before  the  two  years  of  residence  ; 
consequently  those  who  failed  would  be  sent 
back  to  their  eohools;  the  schools  would  see 
where  their  own  weak  point  was,  and  what  they 
had  neglected,  and  their  own  credit  would  be  more 
involved.  Again,  if  that  plan  were  passed,  I  think, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
most  important  colleges  spoke  of  it,  it  would  i)ro- 
vide  for  nearly  oiie-l£ird  more  in  the  University, 
besides,  of  oourse,  diminishing  ihe  expense  by 
one-third. 

3413.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  tlH  event 
of  extra  odlegiate  students  being  admitted  either 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  me  action  of  the 
University,  the  University  might  provide  lod^ 
ings  enaUing  a  man  to  live  as  independently  as 


in  private  lodgings  ;  should  you  think  favourably      Rev.  Dr. 
of  such  a  plan,  or  should  you  think  it  impracti-  E,  B.  Pusey. 

cable  ? — It  is  a  plan,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,         

which  I  advocated  formerly  myself.  .       22  July 

3414.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  your         1867. 
views  upon  it? — It  did  not  find  any  favour;  but 

that  was  at  a  time  when  the  "  Angel  Hotel," 
which  the  University  subsequently  purchased,  was 
on  sale,  and  I  wishedmypelf  very  much  thatitshould 
be  bought,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  it  those 
persons  who  were  now  obliged  to  live  in  lodgings. 

34 1 5.  Therefore,  we  may  gather  that  you  would 
rather  be  favourable  to  such  a  plan,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  ? — I  should  like  it  exceedingly. 

3416.  You  have  rather  led  us  to  infer  that  it 
is  your  opinion  that  the  study  of  physical  science, 
after  a  momentary  impulse  at  its  commencement, 
has  rather  declined  at  Oxford ;  are  you  prepared 
to  say  that  the  want  of  progress  in  physical  sci- 
ence is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  encouragement 
in  the  way  of  giving  fellowships  for  mathematical 
and  physical  proficiency ? —  ne  are  obliged  at 
Christ  Church  to  give  every  sixth  junior  studen- 
ship  to  physical  science. 

3417.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  that  has  been 
suggested  as  one  of  the  obligations  resting  upon 
the  colleges  which  has  not  been  fulfilled  ? — I 
can  only  speak  with  regard  to  Christ  Church, 
where  it  has  been  fulfilled. 

3418.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  want 
of  encouragement  in  the  way  of  access  to  the 
endowments,  which  may  ex]:4ain  the  want  of  a 
zealous  study  of  physicid  science  in  Oxford  ?— 
I  am  only  aware  of  the  fact  mvself  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  declining  of  the  number  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  my  own  antecedent  objection 
is  to  any  such  endowments.  I  should  have 
thought  that  what  you  wanted  was  to  endow 
real  students  and  let  them  take  theii*  own  line.  I 
mean  that  I  object  to  specific  endowments, 
because  I  think  that  it  has  led  to  the  abuse, 
that  they  are  Bought  as  endowments  only,  and 
the  study  itself  ne^ected  when  they  are  obtained ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  t^is  is  to  be  obviated. 
The  question  which  I  understand  to  be  suggested 
is,  that  whereas  eminent  scholarship  in  a  minority 
of  cases  will  obtain  a  prize,  eminent  mathe^ 
matical  knowledge  in  very  few  cases  is  likely  to 
succeed,  and  in  still  fewer  cases  is  eminence  in 
the  physical  sciences  likely  to  lead  to  election  to 
a  fellowship,  whether  for  teaching  purposes  or  as 
a  prize. 

3419.  But  it  is  alleged  that  men  have  no 
chance  now  of  a  career  of  study  or  teaching 
in  the  University  by  access  to  fellowships  for 
natural  science;  are  you  prepared  to  say  that 
tliat  is  not  the  fact? — There  is  no  career  for 
teaching,  because  at  present  there  are  none  to 
be  taught ;  but  I  should  have  thought  myself  that 
the  chief  ground  had  been  that  persons  look  to 
those  studies  which  are  to  advance  them  in  life 
hereafter,  and  that  at  present  different  medicdl 
bodies  have  not  given  that  encoura^ment,  at  least 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  I  think  I  understood 
that  the  solicitors  have.  In  order  to  make  the 
course  of  physical  study  in  Oxford  tell  profession- 
ally, since  what  we  can  do  at  Oxford  is  to 
give  a  really  good  scientific  basis,  the  real  en- 
couragement would  be,  if  any  of  the  bodies  who 
have  the  power  would  recognise  that  scientific 
basis  as  beuig  a  part  of  the  :foture  career  of  per- 
sons entering  the  profession. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Tuesday f  23rd  July  1  867. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ewart 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Chichester  Forteecue. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart 

Mr.  PowelL 


WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Verb  Batne,  called  in ;    and  Examined. 


33  July 
1867. 


Rev.  3420.  Sir  William  Heathcote.']  Are  you  Censor 

T.  V.  Bayne.  of  Christ  Church  ?— Yes. 

3421.  And  at  present  senior  proctor  of  the 
Universitv  ? — Yes. 

3422.  Have  you* turned  your  attention  to  the 
Bill  which  is  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  I 
have  read  it  through  carefully. 

3423.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  ^ive  the  Com- 
mittee your  opinion  as  to  its  bearing  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  University  which  comes  under 
you  as  proctor  ? — With  regard  to  the  discipline  of 
the  University,  it  would  considerably  increase 
the  diflSculty  of  enforcing  it ;  for  I  think  all  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  the  University  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  mainly  through  the  col- 
leges that  the  University  discipline,  as  at  present 
aoministered,  is  at  all  effective.  You  have,  for 
instance,  a  hold  at  once  upon  a  man,  when  you 
know  the  college  to  which  he  belongs ;  you  can 
either  directly  deal  with  him,  or,  in  a  variety  of  cases 
which  experience  brings  before  one,  you  can  ad- 
dress yourself  to  him  through  the  head  or  the  censor 
or  dean,  or  through  a  tutor  of  the  college.  With 
regard  to  inflicting  penalties,  there  are  certain 
time-honoured  means  which  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  continue  if  a  very  large  number  resided, 
not  within  a  college,  but  in  lodging-houses.  At 
present  you  have,  m  the  authorities  of  the  colleges, 
and  in  the  porters  (the  porters  especially  with 
regard  to  minor  discipline),  trustwortliy  persons, 
who  take  care  to  carry  out  what  sentence  it  is 
requisite  to  impose.     But  it  does  not  require  any 

freat  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  Oxford,  to 
now  that  lodging-house  keepers  are  in  some  cases 
acessible  to  bribes,  and  that  is  a  thing  which, 
I  suppose,  is  notorious. 

3424.  Have  you  any  rules  which  you  can  put 
in,  under  which  the  lodging-house  keepers  are 
now  regulated  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  some  drawn 
up,  the  exact  date  I  am  unable  to  mention ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case  that  they 
are  signed  by  the  lodging-house  keepers,  or,  and 
I  ought  to  say  it  with  shame,  that  the  authorities 
of  the  college  insist  upon  its  being  done.  The 
fact  is,  that  at  present  no  man  can  reside  out  of 
college  till  he  has  lived  within  the  college  three 
years ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  come  up  and 
say  that  they  have  made  their  arrangements,  and 
unless  you  know  anything  against  the  house,  you 
do  not  like  to  say,  "  That  is  not  a  house  which 
Christ  Church  has  licensed  ";  that  is  the  real  state 


of  the  case.  Practicallv,  several  of  those  rules 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  are  not  adhered  to,  and 
one  of  them  I  can  testify  to  as  censor,  naindv,ihe 
rule  wiA  regard  to  the  handing  in  the  gate  Dillof 
the  lodging,  which  is  extremely  rarely  carried  out 
in  practice. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  thefolhmng  Paper :— ] 

**  Regulations  of  Lodging- Houses  for   Junior 
Members  of  the  University. 

"  The  keeper  of  a  lodging  house  is  expected 
to  make  the  following  engagement  to  the  head 
or  other  oflScer  of.  the  college  or  hall,  before  any 
junior  member  of  the  same  oe  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy his  lodgings : — 

"  1 .  I  will  be  myself  resident  so  long  as  any 
members  of  the  University  are  lodging  in 
my  house. 

**  2.  I  will  have  the  doors  of  my  house 
locked  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  will  note 
down  the  hour  after  nine  o'clock  at  which 
any  junior  member  of  the  University,  lodg- 
ing m  my  house,  shall  enter  or  leave  his 
lodgings. 

".3.  I  vfill  deliver  or  send  a  list  every 
morning  to  the  porter  of  the  college  or  hall 
to  which  any  such  lodger  in  my  hoase  be- 
longs, in  time  to  be  by  him  inserted  in  his 
gate  bill. 

"  4.  I  will  report"  at  the  same  time  to  tiie 
dean,  or  some  other  oflBicer,  of  the  collie  or 
hall,  if  any  such  lodger  in  my  house  shall 
pass  the  night  out  of  his  lodgings. 

**  5.  I  will  not  allow,  on  any  account,  a 
key  of  any  outer  door  of  my  house  to  any 
such  member  of  the  University  lodgimg 
therein. 

"  6.  I  will  not  supply,  or  receive  into  my 
house,  except  from  his  own  college  or  hall, 
a  meal  for  any  such  lodger,  without  a  writ- 
ten permission  from  some  officer  of  his  col- 
We  or  hall." 

3425.  Chairman.']  Is  not  it  the  fault  of  the 
college  that  the  gate  bill  is  not  sent  in? — It  is  the 
lodging-house  keeper's  business  to  do  it.  K  you 
find  out  from  other  sources  that  he  has  not  made 
a  return,  of  course  you  can  reprimand  him.  And 
the  fact  is,  that  if  I  know  from  college  informa- 
tion 
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tlon  that  such  and  such  a  man  was  out  at  12  o'clock 
at  night,  I  phall  see  in  the  gate  bill  the  next 
morning  that  he  was.  Lodging-house  keepers  are 
very  careful,  as  far  as  that  goes,  to  make  a  return, 
if  tney  think  it  will  be  known. 

3426.  Sir  William  Heathcote.']  Did  you  find, 
when  you  were  obliged  at  Christ  Church  to  turn 
out  a  great  many  men  on  account  of  the  new 
building,  that  there  was  any  difficulty  with  respect 
to  them  ? — That  certainly  brought  the  difficulty 
very  strongly  to  my  mincL  In  that  case  I  suppose 
that  from  20  to  25  were  allowed  to  be  in  lodgmgs 
until  the  rooms  in  the  college  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  were  very  difficult,  of  course, 
to  get  at.  They  did  not  acquire  in  all  cases  the 
re^lar  habits  which  others  do  at  first;  and  be- 
sides that,  what  struck  me  particularly  was,  that 
in  some  instances  they  themselves  compliuned 
that  they  had  not  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity eaucation,  and  they  have  applied  in  one  or 
two  instances  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  C(Jlege 
after  their  twelfth  term,  standing  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  not  had  those  advantages. 

3427.  What  advantages  had  they  in  contem- 
plation, when  they  said  that  ? — What  it  has  been 
the  habit  lately,  I  suppose,  to  call  the  social 
advanti^es  of  the  University,  because,  as  far  as 
the  inteUectual  advantages  were  concerned,  they 
might  attend  the  lectures  just  as  much  as  the 
others  did,  only  if  they  did  not,  they  were  very 
much  more  difficult  to  get  hold  of  and  remon- 
strate with. 

3428.  Could  the  University,  by  very  much 
strengthening  its  staff  for  the  purposes  of  disci- 
pline, meet  that  objection  with  respect  to  out 
college  men  ? — I  suppose  that  as  far  as  merely 
going  about  the  town  was  concerned,  and  seeing 
that  proper  behaviour  outwardly  was  preserved, 
it  could;  but  that  would  not  touch  the  most 
difficult  point,  namelv,  the  standing  of  the  ordi- 
nary lodging-house  keepers,  which  is  the  diffi- 
culty, to  my  mind,  so  as  thoroughly  to  rely  upon 
them  in  all  cases.  I  do  not  wish  to  brand  the  whole 
class  as  untrustworthy,  and  to  say  that  there  are 
not  any  steady  ones,  or  persons  whose  word 
you  can  rely  upon,  but  it  is  not  the  same  thing 
to  deal  with  a  lodging-house  keeper  as  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  porter  of  a  college. 

3429.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you 
wish  to  touch  with  regard  to  discipline,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  expense  ? — No,  not  with  regard 
to  the  University  discipline,  unless  it  might  be 
that  it  is  partly  understood  that  the  class  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  this  Bill 
might  be  supposed  to  be  poorer,  and  therefore 
more  amenable.  My  own  opinion,  from  the 
observation  of  a  certain  numoer  of  years  at 
Christ  Church  is,  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  poor 
who  are  more  amenable,  or  the  rich  who  are  less 
amenable  to  discipline.  The  poor  cause  quite  as 
much  trouble,  and  when  they  do  go  wrong  it  is 
more  striking. 

3430.  Chairman.']  Would  not  a  person  who 
was  comparatively  poor,  and  who  was  obliged  to 
work  hard,  be  more  amenable  to  discipline  ? — It 
would  be  supposed  so,  but  although  he  ought,  of 
course,  to  work  hard  for  his  future  advancement 
in  life,  there  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  he 
does  not  do  so,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings. 

3431.  But  still  the  tendency  would  be  towards 

? eater  exactness  on  his  part,  would  it  not  ? — 
es ;   that  is  what  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  but 
in  fact  I  do  not  always  find  it  so. 

3432.  You  think  the  poorer  are  more  likely  to 
0.130. 


err  than  the  rich? — No,  not  more;  but  I  was         Rev. 
rather  alluding  to  what  I  have  seen  stated  on  this  T.  F.  Bayne. 

l)oint  in  a  pamphlet,  where  something  was  said        - 

to  this  effect,  that  the  status  of  those  who  would      ^^J^^ 
avail  themselves  of  such  an  offer  is  such  that  they         *  ^* 
would  be  inclined  for  their  own  sake  to  work 
diligently,  and  to  behave  properly ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  base  any  very  strong  hopes 
upon  that. 

3433.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  Oxford  Com- 
missioners make  an  observation  in  their  Report 
in  favour  of  the  probability  of  poorer  students 
being  more  regular  ? — Yes,  and  I  only  wish  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  that  from  my 
experience  as  proctor,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
so.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  have  been  those  of 
men  who  ought  by  no  means  to  have  entered 
upon  such  a  course  of  life  at  all,  and  who  are 
simply  disappointing  their  families. 

3434.  Sir  Wiliiam  HeathcoteJ]  Have  you  gone 
at  all  into  the  question  of  the  comparative  ex- 

fense  of  living  in  lodgings  and  in  college  ? — No, 
am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not. 

3435.  Is.  there  anything  further  which  you 
would  wish  to  add  upon  the  subject  of  discipline  ? 
— No,  not  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  disci- 
pline. 

3436.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  the  case  to 
which  you  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee? — No. 

3437.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.]  Do  you  apprehend 
that  the  system  of  students  lodging  in  the  town 
would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  rich  man, 
or  of  the  poor  man  ? — It  is  my  impression  that  a 
considerable  number  of  rich  men  would  avail 
themselves  of  that  privilege  to  be  out  of  disci- 
pline, whom  it  would  be  less  easy  to  reach. 

3438.  You  mean  that  you  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  in  hand  ? — Yes. 

3439.  What  method  of  discipline  could  you 
propose  to  keep  them  in  order  without  trenching 
on  their  studies ;  would  you  not  have  but  few 
means  of  punishing  them  except  by  punishments 
which  go  directly  against  their  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring information? — You  would  have  hardly 
any  means  of  punishing,  between  imposing  a  fine 
and  sending  them  away  from  the  University. 

3440.  Do  you  consider  that  either  of  those 
systems  of  punishment,  either  fining  or  sending 
them  away,  would  be  hard  on  a  poor  man  ? — The 
fining  would  certainly  be  a  punishment  which  he 
would  feel  very  severely,  and  so  would  sending 
him  away. 

3441.  Do  you  consider  that  such  out  students 
would  be  in  any  respect  at  a  direct  disadvantage 
compared  with  men  who  are  under  college  dis- 
cipline ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3442.  Would  they  be  under  a  disadvantage 
with  regard  to  the  means  of  acquiring  tuition  ? — 
From  aU  that  I  see  stated,  it  appears  that  they 
must  resort  for  tuition  either  to  the  professors  in 
the  various  subjects,  or  to  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  private  tutors  who  now  reside  in  the 
University.  The  private  tutors  certainly  as  a 
rule,  are  more  expensive  than  the  tutors  in  the 
colleges ;  I  am  not  aware  that  the  ordinary  sum 
pidd  has  varied  since  I  knew  it 

3443.  Would  they  not  have  to  avail  themselves 
more  of  this  expensive  method  of  tuition  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  no  college  tutors  on  whom 
to  fall  back  ?— YesTthat  is  what  I  think ;  because 
although  they  might  go  for  nothing  or  a  mere 
nominal  fee  (in  some  cases  I  think  it  is  a  guinea) 
to  the  professors'  lectures,  those  are  not  the  kind 
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Eev,         of  lectures  that  a  poor  man  wishing  to  acquire 
T*  V.  Bu^pw^  information  in  a  low  branch  of  a  subject  could 
"7^.         derive  benefit  from  at  first. 
^3jL"v  3444.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  for  the 

University  to  estublish  a  staff  of  what  may  be 
called  University  tutors,  standing  to  those 
men  something  in  the  position  that  college  tu- 
tors  stand  to  college  men? — I  have  not  con- 
sidered the  question ;  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of 
money,  so  far  as  the  payment  of  them  ^oes.  K 
the  tutors  were  to  have  private  houses  m  which 
those  students  could  be  accommodated  (and  there 
are  two  houses  of  that  kind  at  present  in  Oxford), 
then  any  of  those  students  instead  of  living  in 
lodgings  without  a  tutor,  would  simply  live  in 
theu*  tutor's  houses  as  their  lodgings. 

3445.  Those  men  would  not  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, divorced  from  any  collegiate  system;  but 
the  house  that  they  would  live  in  would  be  a  sort 
of  private  college,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  the  cases 

.  to  which  I  have  alluded,  they  are  called  private 
halls ;  but  it  is  rather  a  different  thing,  I  imagine, 
from  lodgings,  and  would  be  a  very  great  differ- 
ence from  Hvinff  in  the  town. 

3446.  You  think  there  would  be  a  difference 
.in  their  living  in  private  halls  from  living  in  the 

town  absolutely  free  from  any  restriction  of  dis- 
cipline ? — 'Certainly. 

3447.  Are  the  objections  which  you  make  to 
the  system  of  living  in  lodgings  applicable  to  the 
system  of  living  in  private  halls  ? — I  think  not. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  never  met 
with  any  difficulty,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  in 
the  case  of  those  who  live  in  private  halls. 

3448.  Do  you  tlrink  that  the  principle  of  a 
,  private  hall  is  sufficient  to  provide  tuition  and 

sufficient  to  maintain  discipline  ? — I  know  nothing 
to  the. contrary.     I  fancy  it  would  be  so. 

3449.  Viewing  the  matter  in  a  sumptuary 
aspect,  do  you  think  that  students  living  rn  lodg- 
ings could  live  as  cheaply  as  those  who  live  m 
the  common  hall  of  a  college  ? — My  impression 
is  that  they  could  not.  A  person  with  imy  self- 
control  or  any  moral  strength  at  all  could  live 
more  cheaply  in  a  college  than  he  could  if  he 
took  lodgings  in  the  town. 

3450.  Do  you  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  on 
the  ordinanr  principle  of  housekeeping,  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  a  table  for  several  persons,  in 
proportion,  than  for  one  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  a  table  for  several. 

3451.  Can  you  see  an  opening  in  the  colleges 
if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  pro- 
viding a  cheaper  education  for  poor  men  than 
that  which  they  at  present  afford?  — For   some 

.  colleges,  but  not  for  all. 

3452.  But  for  some  colleges  you  do  not  think 
it  possible  ? — Yes.  The  reason  why  all  could 
not  do  it  is  that  all  cannot  spread. 

3453.  Is  that  owing  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  building  Y — les,  that  is  what  I  mean. 
Such  a  college  as  New  College,  if  required, 
xjould  do  so. 

3454.  But  as  a  matter  o^  general  principle,  you 
would  not  see  any  difficulty  m  the  colleges  spread- 
ing in  that  way,  and  taking  in  a  poor  class  of  stu- 
dents ? — No. 

3455.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  their 
iiltering  their  sumptuary  system,  so  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  give  all  the  meals  to  those  poorer  stu- 
dents, and  not  merely  dinner  ? — T  think  it  would 
be  somewhat  difficult. 

3456.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
expense  that  young  men  run  into  comes  from  the 


meals  which  the  colleges  do  not  provide  ;  for  in- 
stance, breakfasts  and  wine  parties,  and  so  on  ? — 
A  great  deal  of  the  expense  is  nm  up  in  that 
way;  but  there  have  been  considerable  changes 
effected  in  several  colleges  in  Oxford  lately,  so 
that  the  expense  has  within  the  last  few  years 
in  many  instances  been  greatly  reduced. 

3457.  But  if  a  young  man  knew  that  he  could 
get  all  his  meals  at  a  fixed  tariff,  and  from  the 
college  itself,  so  that  there  should  be  no  uncertain 
expenses,  would  not  that  be  a  great  advanti^e 
and  a  great  security  to  a  poor  man  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

3458.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  colleges 
ought  to  think  of  developing  some  system  of  that 
sort  instead  of  or  parallel  with  that  of  external 
students  ? — It  is  a  plan  which  I  should  infinitely 
prefer. 

3459.  What  do  you  think  of  the  other  plan  of 
an  exclusively  cheap  college,  which  has  been  prac- 
tically started  in  Oxford  lately  ? — I  wish  very 
much  to  see  it  attempted. 

3460.  Would  you  prefer  that  plan  to  that  of 
each  college  having  its  cheap  wing  ? — I  should 
like  to  see  both.  But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
cry  for  an  extension  of  tlie  University  advan- 
tages, room  must  be  made  iov  many  more  than 
60,  whom  Keble  College  is  expected  at  first  to 
hold. 

3461.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  or  do 
you  believe,  that  there  is  any  general  demand 
through  the  country  for  such  a  system  of  ex- 
ternal students  ? — It  has  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

3462.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  experiment 
were  tried,  it  would  be  absolutely  an  experiment, 
that  is  to  say,  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  would  succeed  or  fail  ?—  No,  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  sa  I  have  never  been  applied 
to  for  anytlimg  of  the  sort 

3463.  Have  you  practically  studied  the  lodger 
question  as  it  works  at  Cambridge  ? — No,  I  have 
not ;  I  have  never  been  there  to  investigate. 

3464.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  an  ancient 
element  of  the  collegiate  system,  and  that  we 
find,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  that  it  worked  in 
very  well  with  the  old  collegiate  system? — ^Yes, 
I  have  heard  that. 

3465.  But  you  cannot  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon  it  from  your  own  experience  ? — No,  I  have 
not  seen  it  working  at  alL 

3466.  In  admitting  those  external  students, 
would  you  make  any  regulations  as  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  residence  to  be  expected  from  them  ? 
— I  should  not  have  thought  ol  shortening  it. 

3467.  Would  you  think  that  the  idea  of  a  man 
being  allowed  to  read  privately  for  two  years, 
and  then  come  up  for  a  sin^e  yeiu:  to  the  Uni- 
versity, would  be  disadvantageous? — ^It  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  estimation  of  the  naan's 
degree. 

3468.  You  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  had 
been  trained  in  that  way  could  go  in  for  a  degree 
under  equal  advantages  to  a  man  who  had  re- 
sided the  whole  time  ? — If  you  mean  simply  as  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  books,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  could ;  but  with  regard  to  its  worth  to 
him  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  should  say  no. 

3469.  You  think  that  the  injury  to  the  man 
would  be  rather  social  than  educational  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3470.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
allowing  undergraduates  to  stop  up  during  the 
long  vacation  ? — We  have  so  much  considered  it, 
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that  we  have  nearly  put  it  out  of  their  power  at 
OxforA 

3471.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  or 
a  bad  thing  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
that  it  has  been  put  out  of  their  power.  Insteaa 
of  the  examinations  being  at  Ihe  oeg inning  of  the 
Michaelmas  Term,  we  have  put  them  iu  itie 
sixth  week  of  it,  so  that  the  authorities  of  a  col- 
lege have  now  no  pressure  put  upon  them  to 
^ow  their  undergraduates  to  come  «p  and  pre- 
pare for  that  examination  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
vacation. 

3472.  You  do  not  encourage  the  idea  that  a 
man  may  live  more  cheaply  and  quietly,  and 
study  better  in  his  own  rooms  at  the  University 
than  by  going  out  with  a  reading  party  ?— No, 
that  is  not  encouraged. 

3473.  Do  you  consider  the  living  in  college 
during  the  long  vacation  to  Jbe  detrimental  to 
discipline  ? — I  know  so  few  instances  of  it,  that 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  or  not 

3474.  Then  that  has  not  been  one  of  the  sub- 
jects, that  persons  who  wished  to  develope  the 
efficiency  oi  the  University  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? — It  has  not  been  formally  discussed, 
although  there  has  been  talk  of  enabling  men  to 
reside  in  the  long  vacation;  but  then  there 
would  be  but  a  few,  probably,  in  each  college. 
One  has  heard  the  proposition  occasionally 
mooted,  of  taking  a  part  of  the  long  vacation  for 
genuine  residence. 

3475.  Do  you  mean  voluntary  residence? — 
No,  compulsory  residence. 

3476.  But  have  you  considered  the  possibility 
of  allowing  quiet  reading  men  to  resiae  at  their 
will  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  long 
vacation,  and  to  follow  their  own  studies  without 
the  interruption  of  public  lectures,  but  with  hall 
and  chapel? — To  my  knowledge  it  has  never 
been  done  since  I  have  been  tutor,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  who  have  by  the  express 
permission  of  the  head  of  a  house  come  up  to 
read,  but  they  are  by  no  means  a  large  number. 

3477.  The  idea  has  not  been  ventilated  ?— I 
win  not  say  that  it  has  not  been  talked  about, 
but  not  seriously. 

3478.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  you  do  not 
wish  to  give  a  decided  opinion  ? — I  do  not  wish 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  it 

3479.  Mr.  Neate.]  Did  I  rightly  understand 
you  to  say,  that  you  as  proctor,  derive  much 
assistance  from  the  colleges,  in  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  ? — Yes. 

3480.  Is  the  power  of  the  colleges  always 
exerted  in  favour  of  University  discipline,,  or  is 
there  not  sometimes  a  disposition  in  tne  colleges 
to  screen  the  undergraduates  against  the  Univer- 
sity censures  ? — No,  I  have  not  found  it  so  from 
my  experience. 

3481.  Is  there  not  rather  a  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  such  a  spirit  in  the 
colleges  ? — No,  I  have  known  a  good  many  cases 
recently  in  which  that  could  not  oe  said. 

3482.  If  a  member  of  a  college  is  brought  up 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  is  there  not 
very  commonly  a  disposition  in  the  coUege  to 
defend  him  upon  a  matter  of  discipline,  or  if  ha 
is  unduly  punished  by  the  proctor,  have  you 
never  heard  of  remonstrances  by  the  college 
against  excessive  punishment  ? — I  confess  that  I 
cannot  call  such  an  instance  to  mind,  and  in  all. 
the  cases  in  which  I  have  inflicted  punishment, 
I  have  been  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
college  tutors. 

0.L3O. 


3483.  Do  vou  remember  a  proctor  coming  to         Rev, 
the  Hall  of  Cnrist  Church,  and  complaining  to  the  T.  F.  Bayne^ 

dean  when  there  was  a  general  meeting,  that  he        * 

was  not  supported  by  the  coUeffe  authorities  in       23  July 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  ?--I  think  that  was         1867. 
Mr.  Peter ;  I  have  heard  that  story. 

3484.  Would  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Peter 
had  no  ground  for  his  complaint? — I  did  think 
so. 

3485.  But  have  you  never  heard  of  those  who 
have  been  proctors  before  you,  complaining  that 
the^  were  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  establish 
discipline  by  the  college  autiionties? — No,  I 
have  not  as  far  as  I  remember. 

3486.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  where  there 
has  been  a  disturbance  in  the  streets,  and  the 
Citv  policemen  have  followed  the  undergraduates 
to  the  door  of  their  college,  they  have  been  let  in 
in  a  crowd  in  a  hurry,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
porter  the  next  day  was  not  able  to  identify 
those  who  had  been  so  let  in  ? — I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  any  wilful  obstruction 
of  justice. 

3487.  You  have  heard,  have  you  not,  of  facili- 
ties being  ffiven  to  undergraduates,  by  the  good 
nature  of  the  porter  of  the  college,  to  escape  from 
the  consequences  of  having  violated  the  disci- 
pline of  the  University  ? — I  have  heard  some- 
thing like  what  you  have  now  said,  but  I  have 
never  known  it  brought  home,  or  any  serious 
evil  result  from  it ;  and  as  f^u:  as  my  own  ex- 
perience goes,  I  have  always  found  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  help  in  administering  discipline. 

3488.  Such  a  thing  however  might  happen, 
without  any  evil  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
porter,  might  it  not ;  for  instance,  three  or  four 
undergraduates  may  be  followed  by  somebody 
who  wishes  to  identify  them,  they  Icnock  at  the 
gate,  and  they  rush  in,  and  the  porter  cannot 
stop  them,  and  really  has  not  time  to  see  who 
they  are  ? — That  might  happen. 

3489.  You  would  suppose  that  that  does 
happen  sometimes,  would  you  not? — I  cannot 
say  that  it  does. 

3490.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  happen  in 
the  case  of  a  student  living  in  a  college,  than  in 
the  case  of  a  student  living  in  a  lodging,  would  it 
not? — Yes,  the  inability  to  recognise  certainly 
would. 

3491.  If  you  trace  a  man  to  the  door  of  his 
lodgings,  you  know  him,  but  you  may  trace  a 
man  to  the  door  of  his  college,  and  he  may  go  in 
so  quickly  that  the  porter  really  cannot  identify 
him,  especially  if  there  are  three  or  four  of  them 
together  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3492.  Do  you  attach  any  great  importance  Uy 
requiring  a  gate  bill  to  be  kept  by  the  lodging- 
house  keeper? — You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that 
one  of  the  penalties  which  are  not  unfrequently 
inflicted  by  the  proctor  is  confining  to  college 
after  such  and  such  an  hour ;  and  unless  a  proper 

fate  bill  is  kept,  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to 
now  whether  that  is  abided  by  or  not. 

3493.  But  would  not  it  be  possible  for  the 
proctor,  or  his  assistant  pro-proctors,  to  recognise 
an  imdergraduate  who  would  be  out  after  the 
time  that  you  had  allowed  him  ? — I  might  pos» 
sibly  meet  him  in  the  street 

3494.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  an  undergraduate  who  violated  the 
rules  was  certain  of  expulsion,  that  is  to  say,  if 
instead  of  requiring  that  gate  bill  you  might  say 
to  him  you  do  not  stir  out  after  nine,  and  if  vou 
are  seen  out  after  nine  o'clock  your  name  will  be 
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Rev.        at  once  taken  off  the  books ;    do  not  you  think 

T.  K.  Bayne.  that  that  would  be  enough  without  trusting  to 

—         the  gate  bill  of  the  lodging-house  keeper  ? — That 

23  July       would  be  a  very  strong  measure^  and  it  would 

1867.        have,  no  doubt,  an  effect. 

3495.  Do  not  you  think  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
better  in  the  way  of  discipline  to  trust,  to  very 
severe  punishments  occasionally  inflicted,  such  as 
expulsion  or  rustication  for  a  year,  than  to  a 
variety  of  small  punishments,  because,  at  any 
rate,  the  University  would  have  the  power  of 
insuring  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  proctor 
by  imposing  a  sufficient  penalty  for  its  viola- 
tion?  

3496.  You  conceive  that  there  is  ffreat  diffi- 
culty in  ensuring  an  accurate  gate  oill  being 
kept  at  a  lodging-house  ? — Yes. 

3497.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  it,  is  there  ? — That  is  my  opinion 
from  experience. 

3498.  So  that  if  there  are  to  be  lodging-houses 
kept  at  all,  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with 
it? — Certainly  not;  I  think  if  there  are  to  be 
lodging-houses  at  all,  which  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  there  must  be  some  very  stringent  code 
devised,  such  as  perhaps  may  exist  at  Cambridge, 
although  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  working 
at  Cambridge. 

3499.  Is  it  not  to  some  extent  a  question  of 
trouble  with  the  proctors;  I  mean  that  they 
rely  upon  the  lodging-house  keeper  to  save  them 
the  trouble  that  they  would  otherwise  have  in 
keeping  a  greater  watch  upon  the  streets? — No; 
there  are  so  very  few,  for  instance,  who  are  under 
such  a  sentence,  that  it  makes  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  streets  at  all. 

3500.  But  if  you  could  not  rely  upon  the 
lodging-house  keeper,  you  would  have  to  peram- 
bulate the  streets  a  little  later  to  see  if  those  who 
were  under  arrest  were  walking  about  ? — There 
might  be  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  for  a  very 
small  end. 

3501.  Then  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  question 
of  trouble  :  may  I  ask  what  is  the  usual  time  at 
which  the  proctors  cease  to  perambulate  the 
streets? — There  is  no  time;  in  fact,  one  really 
varies  it  on  purpose, 

3502.  Perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  say  what 
your  rule  is  ?— My  rule  is  to  vary  it. 

3503.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  very  com- 
mon, is  it,  for  a  proctor  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  be  in  the  street  after  11  o'clock? — Not 
more  than  twice  a  week,  I  should  think. 

3504.  Then  one  of  the  tests  for  ensuring  the 
hours  of  the  undergraduate  is  the  gate  bill  of  the 
college  ?— Yes. 

3505.  That  would  partly  apply  to  allowing  an 
undergraduate  to  stay  up  in  the  long  vacation, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

3506.  I  mean  it  is  partly  a  question  of  trouble 
to  the  University  authorities  and  tutors,  is  it 
not  ? — The  censor  or  the  dean  of  the  college  like- 
wise requires  the  gate  bill  in  order  to  know  the 
habits  of  the  men. 

3507.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  gate 
bill,  the  question  as  to  whether  an  undergraduate 
should  be  allowed  to  stay  up  in  the  long  vacation 
is  partly  decided  in  the  negative  by  considera- 
tions of  the  convenience  of  the  tutors  and  proc- 
tors, is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  proctors 
have  ever  been  consulted  ;  I  think  it  is  the 
authorities  of  the  college  who  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  that. 

3508.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  proctors  staying 


up  in  the  long  vacation  ? — ^There  is  always  one 
representative  of  the  proctors  there. 

3509.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  there  was 
a  University  statute  passed  as  to  lodgings?— 
Yes,  I  handed  in  a  paper  of  rules. 

3510.  Do  the  colleges  as  yet  avail  themselves 
to  the  extent  that  they  might  of  the  provisions  of 
that  statute  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  other  colleges, 
but  I  do  know  that  some  of  the  members  of  Christ 
Church  in  lodgings  do  not  lodge  with  lodging- 
house  keepers  who  have  signed  that  paper  which 
I  have  handed  in. 

3511.  That  is  to  say  in  that  instance  the  col- 
leges  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities 
of  discipline  which  the  University  has  put  into 
their  hands  ? — I  do  not  say  the  colleges,  but  I 
say  that  the  one  with  which  I  am  acquainted  has 
not  adopted  it,  as  far  as  I  know. 

3512.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  upon  the 
whole  you  have  as  much  trouble  with  the  poorer 
class  of  students,  as  you  have  with  the  richer 
class  of  students? — I  think  it  was  that  rich  men 
were  very  difficult  to  manage  in  lodgings. 

3513.  You  confined  that  observation  to  rich 
men  in  lodgings,  did  you?— I  was  speaking  of  the 
two  classes,  first  of  the  rich,  and  then  of  the  poor 
who  although  they  ought  to  avail  themselves  of 
everv  advantage,  are  by  no  means  certain  to  do  so, 
and  have  in  mstances,  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  as  proctor,  gone  wrong,  and  I  said  you 
cannot  assert  that  because  the  class  of  men  are 
poorer,  therefore  there  would  be  no  need  of 
supervision. 

3514.  But  you  do  not  confine  that  observation 
to  poor  men  in  lodgings,  or  to  rich  men  in  lodg- 
ings ? — No,  I  said  mat  if  this  Bill  is  passed,  you 
will  have  besides  the  poor  men,  a  great  many 
rich  men  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
and  they  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  rich  men  in  colleges. 

3515.  That  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Act  will  be  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  rich  men 
availing  themselves  of  it? — I  cannot  find  anydis- 
tinction  in  the  Bill. 

3516.  Do  not  look  at  the  Bill  as  it  is,  but  look- 
ing at  the  Bill  as  it  might  be,  it  might  be  so 
framed  as  to  exclude  rich  men,  except  under 
special  circumstances  ? — Then,  I  should  say,  that 
that  was  a  very  great  injustice. 

3517.  As  a  rule,  and  not  speaking  merely  from 
your  own  experience,  but  from  the  general 
opinion  of  the  University,  the  class  of  students 
that  give  the  most  trouble  are  the  rich  students, 
are  they  not  ? — It  is  always  said  so. 

3518.  In  fact  are  not  the  gentlemen  commoners 
and  the  noblemen,  those  who  have  given  of  late 
the  most  trouble,  in  the  way  of  discipline  ? — One 
particular  nobleman  did  certainly ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  Christ  Church  the  noblemen  do  not  cause 
any  special  difficulty. 

3519.  Would  you  extend  the  same  defence  to 
the  gentlemen  commoners  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
the  gentlemen  commoners  are  any  worse  than  the 
commoners. 

3520.  But  as  a  rule  those  who  most  interfere 
at  any  rate  with  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  of  that  class  from  which  the  ffentle- 
men  commoners  are  taken,  are  they  not  ?— Yes. 

3521.  The  men  whom  you  would  expect  to  find 
dining  at  the  "  Mitre,"  or  the  "  Cross,  would  be 
of  that  class,  would  tiiey  not,  as  a  rule  ? — Yea. 

3522.  It  is  not  some  part  of  the  duties  of  a 
proctor  to  restrain  extravagance  in  the  young 
men  ? — Yes. 

3523.  Those 
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3523.  Those  that  you  have  to  watch  coming 
home  at  the  turnpike  driving  in  a  tandem,  what 
class  are  they  taken  from  ? — That  habit  has  died 
out, 

3524.  Or  coming  back  from  Epsom  races  ? — 
They  come  by  railway,  and  one  does  not  watch 
the  trains  coming  in. 

3525.  But  to  sum  it  up,  supposing  there  were  a 
hundred  or  more  students  admitted  upon  a  special 
recommendation,  as  men  who  intended  to  make 
University  a  place  of  study,  should  you  appre- 
hend any  serious  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  University  ? — I  had  not  looked  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  coming  on  a  special 
recommendation ;  what  I  considered  was  the  persons 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  this  Bill,  desiring 
to  come  to  the  University,  and  taking  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  of  such  persons,  you  cannot  predict  that 
they  will  all  of  them  be  amenable. 

-  3526.  Assuming  that  the  admission  of  lodger 
students  was  subjected  to  some  qualification, 
namely,  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  certifi- 
cate that  they  were  men  who  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  that  they 
enjoyed  that  privilege  subject  to  their  actually 
fulfilling  the  condition,  and  keeping  their  charac- 
ter as  students ;  do  you  apprehend  any  great 
diflSculty  on  the  score  of  discipline  ? — If  you  were 
perfectly  certain  that  they  would  be  regular  and 
steady  in  their  behaviour,  and  never  do  anything 
wrong,  of  course  their  coming  would  make  no 
difference. 

3527.  So  that  really  the  diflSculty  that  is  felt 
either  by  yourself  or  by  those  with  whom  you 
have  heard  this  matter  discussed,  is  rather  one  of 
religious  teaching  than  one  of  discipline ;  do  not 
you  apprehend  that  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  objec- 
tion which  the  University  is  making  to  the 
change  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that  is  not 
opening  a  new  question,  but  if  you  ask  me 
whether  I  think  that  would  be  a  diflSculty,  I 
should  say  yes,  although  I  prefer  to  speak  to  the 
question  of  discipline. 

3528.  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart.']  You  stated  just 
now  tliat  many  undergraduates  who  after  their 
12tli  term  began  to  reside  in  lodgings,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  colleffe,  because 
they  missed  the  social  influences  of  &e  coUege  ? 
— That  was  the  case  at  Christ  Church  where 
they  were  obliged,  during  their  first  year  or  year 
and  a  half,  to  live  in  lodgings,  there  being  no 
room  for  them  in  the  college  ;  I  have  known  in- 
stances of  men  desiring  to  remain  in  college  after 
their  12th  term  because  they  preferred  it. 

•  3529.  Have  you  known  instances  at  Oxford 
in  which  men  who  have  been  three  years  in  col- 
lege and  have  gone  out  into  lodgings,  have  been 
very  anxious  to  remain  in  college  ? — -I  have  known 
instances  of  that,  certainly. 

3530.  Do  they  complain  of  their  missing  the 
social  influences  of  the  place  from  their  not  being 
in  college?  —  Yes;  there  are  those  who  say 
that  they  are  cut  oflF  from  their  friends  and  far 
from  the  places  that  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

3531.  Does  not  that  arise  from  this,  that  after 
a  man's  12th  term,  a  great  many  of  his  friends 
and  boon  companions  have  gone  aown,  and  he  has 
not  anything  like  the  same  number  that  he  had 
in  his  first  and  second  year  ? — That  is  the  case 
certainly. 

3532.  Do  not  very  few  people  remain  after 
their  12th  term,  except  those  who  are  anxious  to 
take  honours  ? — Not  many. 
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3533.  The  greater  number  of  their,  what  I  may  Rg^, 
call  fast  companions,  are  gone  down,  and  there  are   T.  K  Bayne. 
only  a  few  studious  companions  left  ? — It  is  not         ..^ 
always  easy  for  men  to  obtain  their  degree  by       23  July 
the  12th  term,  so  that  there  would  be  a  certain         1867. 
number  even  of  those  who  were  not  reading  for 

honours  still  resident. 

3534.  In  short  it  is  a  good  deal,  is  it  not,  that 
after  a  man's  fourth  year  begins  he  has  not  half 
so  many  wine  parties  and  supper  parties  and 
things  of  that  sort  as  in  his  first  year  ? — Yes. 

3535.  Should  not  you  say  that  it  would  be  the 
object  of  a  great  many  men  not  to  live  in  college, 
seeing  that  they  would  be  less  thrown  into  that 
sort  of  society  ? — I  think  that  there  is  an  erro- 
neous notion  abroad ;  when  one  speaks  of  wine 

J>arties  and  supper  parties,  many  men  desire  them 
or  what  they  would  call  the  social  advantages  of 
college;  when  not  abused  they  contribute  to 
the  continuance  of  friendships,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  tone,  which  marks  University  life. 
.3536.  But  those  social  advantages  do  lead,  do 
they  not,  to  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  extra- 
vagance, and  a  great  conviviaUty  sometimes  ? — 
There  are  instances  of  that,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  so  common  as  the  impression  prevails  out- 
side, and  not  so  common  as  it  used  to  be. 

3537.  When  you  speak  of  the  danger  of  rich 
men  going  into  lodginjgs  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  freedom  which  they  might  have,  do  not 
you  think  that  you  could  obviate  that  very  easily 
by  putting  a  maximum  rent  upon  the  lodgings 
01  non-collegiate  students? — If  the  townspeople 
would  allow  it. 

3538.  Could  not  you  say  that  such  a  man  shall 
not  be  a  non-coUegiate  student  who  pays  more 
than  a  certain  sum  for  his  lodgings,  because,  of 
course,  those  men  would  be  more  or  less  under 
the  control  of  the  University,  you  could  not,  of 
course,  prevent  a  town's  person  letting  his  rooms 
at  any  price  to  anybody,  but  you  mignt  say  to  a 
student,  if  you  pay  sucn  a  price  you  shall  not  be 
a  non-collegiate  student? — I  take  it  that  that 
would  be  an  extremely  diflicult  thing,  because 
the  supply  of  lodgings  is  certainly  limited  in 
Oxford. 

3539.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  that,  as  In 
other  things,  the  supply  and  demand  would 
manage  to  adapt  themselves  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  that  if  there  were  a  great  number  of  non- 
collegiate  students  coming  to  Oxford  more  houses 
would  be  available  as  lodging-houses  than  there 
are  now  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  that  would  be  so. 

3540.  Most  of  the  very  rich  men  who  come  up 
to  Oxford  are  under  age,  are  they  not,  and  but 
few  of  them  stop  after  they  come  of  age  ? — If  they 
take  their  degree  they  do ;  it  is  very  seldom  that 
a  man  takes  his  degree  before  he  is  21. 

3541.  Perhaps  I  should  say  few  of  what  you 
call  great  blazes  stop  after  they  are  21  years  of 
age  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  who  make  a  great  dis- 
play of  expenditure  and  wealth  ? — No,  very  few 
of  such  remain  after  they  are  21. 

3542.  Would  it  not  be  very  easy  for  the 
University  authorities  to  communicate  with  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  those  very  wealthy  young 
men,  and  to  recommend  that  they  should  not  be 
non-colle^ate  students,  but  should  belong  to  a 
certain  college  ? — Yes,  that  might  be  done ;  but  a 
man  may  be  very  rich,  and  launch  into  great  ex- 
pense, but  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  no  overt 
acts  against  the  discipline  of  the  college  and  the 
University,  and  passes  his  University  career,  I 
do  not  know  what  you  could  do, 

D  D  3543.  Could 
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Rev.  3o43.  Could  not  you  say  to  a  nobleman,  or  to 

T.V^Bayne.  a  person  whom  vou  knew  to  be  a  man  of  very 

—  large  income,  "tVe  do  not  think  that  your  son  is  a 

23  July      proper  person  to  be  a  non- collegiate  student,  and 

1867.        we  nope  you  will  seud  him  to  a  college?" — Yes, 

but  that  is  getting  out  of  the  Bill  a  different  thing 

from  what  is  proposed  in  it. 

3544.  As  the  honourable  Member  for  Oxford 
says,  we  are  not  bound  by  the  Bill  as  it  stands 
now,  but  by  its  general  principles,  do  you  not  think 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  feasible  ? — You  could 
not  make  any  college  take  them,  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  the  University  to  refuse  a  man 
simply  because  he  was  rich. 

3545.  Could  not  you  communicate  with  the 
parents  or  guardians,  and  by  a  sort  of  understand- 
ing with  the  parents  and  guardians,  could  you 
not  prevent  that  facility  being  abused? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  say;  I  do  not  know  who  is  to 
communicate  ;  whedier  it  is  to  be  the  Vice 
Chancellor  in  every  case,  or  who  is  to  do  it. 

3546.  Might  not  the  University  authorities, 
through  the  Vice  Chancellor  or  the  proctors,  do 
it  ? — I  should  decidedly  object  to  havmg  it  added 
to  my  duties  to  look  after  such  unattached  stu- 
dents. 

3547.  Chairman,']  Under  present  circumstances 
you  think  that  you  would  find  liiat  difficult? — I 
think  so.  If  the  work  were  divided,  we  could 
do  more  of  course ;  if  one's  time  was  not  already 
fillip  occupied,  and  one  had  to  do  that  instead  of 
having  something  else  to  do,  it  would  be  possible ; 
but  it  is  not  part  of  our  present  duty,  and  I  did 
not  know  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the  Bill. 

3548.  Mr.  Pollard"  Urquhart']  You  might  find 
people  who  would  undertake  the  duty  in  case  of 
its  being  required,  might  you  not? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

3549.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  utterlv  impossi- 
ble to  find  trustworthy  lodging-house  keepers  at 
Oxford  who  would  honAfide  report  the  young  men 
when  they  did  come  in  after  a  certain  hour  ? — I 
did  not  say  that  all  are  not  trustwortiiy. 

3550.  Taking  them  as  a  class,  do  you  think 
that  the  great  majority  would  be  untrustworthy? 
— I  judge  from  what  I  know  that  as  a  fact  we 
do  not  get  returns.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to 
affix  a  stigma  to  the  whole  class,  because  I  believe 
that  they  are  trustworthy  in  many  ways.  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  be  guilty  of  any  dis- 
honest act;  but  I  suppose  that  suppressing 
information  is  not  considered  the  same  kind  of 
thing. 

3551.  You  state  that  one  of  the  penalties  most 
commonly  inflicted  is,  gating  a  man ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  shall  not  be  out  of  college  or  lodging  after 
a  certain  hour ;   would  not  that  penalty  be  much 

greater  to  a  man  living  in  lodging  than  to  a  man 
ving  in  college  ?— Yes. 

3552.  And  if  the  reports  were  regularly  made, 
you  might  impose,  might  you  not,  a  much  stricter 
system  of  discipline  in  the  case  of  a  man  living 
in  lodgings,  than  in  the  case  of  a  man  living  in 
college  ? — It  would  be  more  severe. 

3553.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Do  you  think  that  the 
moral  tone  of  the  University  has  or  has  not  im- 
proved in  the  last  15  or  20  years  ? — I  am  afraid  it 
has  not. 

3554.  Do  you  think  it  has  deteriorated  ? — I  am 
afraid  so. 

3555.  In  what  way  ? — I  tiiink  there  are  more 
dissolute  women  about  than  there  were,  perhaps 
not  quite  20  years  ago ;  my  experience  does  not 
reach  quite  as  far  as  that. 


3556.  In  any  other  respect  are  the  young  mea 
less  moral  than  they  were ;  are  they  more  un- 
steady, and  more  expensive  ? — No ;  I  should  say 
that  there  is  a  gradual  carefulness  coming  over  a 
great  number  of  the  men,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  their  bills. 

3557.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  they  are  a 
little  more  frugal? — I  think  they  are  more  frugal 
as  far  as  that  goes. 

3558.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Would  you  say  that 
the  discipline  of  the  University  had  on  the  whole 
improvea  in  all  respects,  except  what  we  gener- 
ally speak  of  as  immorality  ?— No ;  there  is  one 
point  m  which  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
Oxford  will  see  a  marked  change,  and  that  is,  that 
there  are  fewer  men  who  habitually  wear  their  cap 
and  gown. 

3559.  Is  the  not  wearing  the  cap  and  gown  the 
only  way  in  which  you  would  find  any  deteriora- 
tion; would  you  say  that  the  men  were  some- 
what more  dissolute,  but  that  in  other  respects 
they  were  steadier  and  more  moderate  ? — I  will 
not  say  that  the  men  are  more  dissolute,  but  I 
mean  that  they  have  more  temptations  thrown 
in  their  way,  and  I  fear  they  yield  to  them. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  more  heinous 
breaches  of  propriety  and  morality  than  for- 
merly. 

3560.  You  merely  mean  to  say  that  there  arc 
more  temptations  in  Oxford  than  there  were  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  are  more  temptations  than  there  were, 
within  my  knowledge. 

3561.  feut  you  do  net  mean  to  say  that  you 
think  men  are  distinctly  more  dissolute  tnan 
they  were  20  years  ago? — No,  I  do  not  mean 
that;  I  said  that  toere  were  more  dissolute 
women. 

3562.  Chairman.]  'I  here  is  more  temptation  in 
the  way  of  the  young  men  ? — Yes. 

3563.  Ut.  Pollard-Urquhart]  Could  the  cir- 
cumstance  which  you  allude  to,  of  there  being  a 
greater  number  of  dissolute  women  about  the 
town,  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  town  itself  having 
increased? — I  should  think  possibly  it  might. 

3564.  CAairjnan.]  Immoralitjr  having  increased, 
have  you  invigorated  the  discipline  01  the  Uni- 
versity proportionately  by  a  stricter  observance  of 
the  rules,  and  a  greater  proportionate  extent  of 
superintendence? — One  has  endeavoured  to  do 
that. 

3565.  Has  the  University  endeavoured  to  do 
it? — The  staff  has  not  been  increased. 

3566.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Would  you  have  the 
goodness  to  explain  your  views  on  this  subject  a 
EtUe  more  fiiUy  ? — I  was  pro-proctor  in  the  year 
1863,  and  we  biad  certainly  then  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  those  cases  of  immorality  brought  before 
us.  I  had  that  whole  year's  experience,  and  now  I 
have  only  had  one-third  of  this  yearns  experience, 
but  I  am  sure  that  I  see  more  women  about  than 
I  did  then ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
others  whom  it  is  impossible  to  lay  a  finger  upon. 
That  is  my  impression  from  my  recoUectioii  of 
that  year,  and  from  my  experience  of  this.  If  I 
am  to  speak  of  what  I  knew  as  an  undergraduate, 
that  was  very  litde,  but  then  an  undergraduate 
does  not  know  so  much  about  it. 

3567.  Have  you  any  means  of  asserting  that 
men  living  in  lodgings  are  more  dissipated  than 
men  living  in  college,  or  vice  versa  ? — It  is  my 
strong  impression,  from  my  knowledge  aa  an 
undergraduate,  that  men  in  lodging  are  exposed 
to  temptations  from  which  men  in  college  are 
comparatively  free. 

3568.  But 
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3568.  But  you  have  no  statistics  which  would 
enable  you  distinctly  to  assert  to  the  Committee 
that  you  know  of  more  men  going  into  mischief 
who  live  in  lodgings? — It  would  be  a  proportion 
of  course,  because  the  number  is  so  very  small. 

3569.  But  in  proportion  could  you  say  that  it 
is  so  ? — I  could  not  distinctly  assert  that ;  I  could 
only  say  what  my  impression  is  from  what  I  knew 
as  an  undergraduate.  Now  I  only  know  the 
thing  which  comes  officially  before  me,  which,  as 
you  are  aware,  is  not  so  common. 

3570.  Has  not  the  multiplication  of  railways 
brought  a  large  floating  population  to  Oxford, 
and  might  not  that  partly  have  accounted  for  the 
increased  number  of  dissolute  women  ? — If  you 
mean  a  floating  population  of  artizans  and  people 
of  that  kind,  I  do  not  know  that  the  radways 
have  done  that.  There  are  of  course  greater 
facilities ;  and  my  impression  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  immorality  goes  on  out  of  Oxford  in  con- 
sequence of  the  railways. 

3571.  Does  not  that  point  to  the  question  of 
whether  men  live  in  college  or  out  of  college, 
being  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  ? — No,  it 
does  not  in  my  mind,  for  there  is  so  much  less 
supervision  exercised  over  those  who  live  in  lodg- 
ings ;  you  do  observe  a  man's  habits  when  he  is 
in  college ;  you  see  time  after  time  that  he  comes 
in  at  a  certain  hour,  and  you  know  something 
about  him,  but  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
him  in  lodgings. 

3572.  Do  you  really  think  that  men  who  de- 
liberately want  to  get  into  mischief  are  kept  out 
of  mischief  by  any  rules  which  have  existed  in 
Oxford  in  our  day  ? — No  ;  if  a  man  deliberately 
wishes  it,  certainly  there  is  no  rule  that  I  am  aware 
of  which  would  restrain  him ;  but  I  am  taking  it 
simply  as  a  strong  difficulty  in  the  way  of  going 
wrong,  and  keeping  a  man  rather  aloof  from 
temptation. 

3573.  In  the  immense  majority  of  European 
Universities  the  students  live  beyond  the  colleffe 
walls;  have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
students  of  Scotland  or  of  Germany  are  less 
steady  than  our  own  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3574.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  ^eat  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  the  University  from  the 
plan  before  us,  or  from  modifications  of  it,  would 
you  think  that  the  considerations  of  discipline 
were  sufficient  to  outweigh  that  good  ? — I  should 
balance  the  advantages  against  that  of  course  ;  I 
do  not  know  what  advantages  it  is  supposed  at 
present  would  follow. 

3575.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  really  believe,  that  sup- 
posing there  were  500  additional  students 
living  out  of  college  in  Oxford,  and  that  the 
proctor  were  armed  with  great  additional  powers 
and  with  an  ample  force  of  assistants,  you  could 
n^^t^ally  keep  those  500 young  men  in  order? — 
It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  render  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  infinitely  more  difficult; 
you  might  multiply  proctors,  but  could  hardly 
increase  their  authority ;  it  is  as  large  as  possi- 
bly can  be  wished  ;  there  is  no  limit  to 
their  authoritv  really ;  but  if  you  multi- 
plied the  people  possessing  that  authority  and 
divided  the  town  into  wards  arid  perpetually 
patroUed  it,  it  would  be  possible.  But  what  I 
mean  is,  that  as  tilings  are  at  present,  it  would 
throw  a  very  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  such  as  it  is. 

3576.  But  by  such  a  system  as  you  propose  vou 
could  meet,  could   you  not,  all  the  difficulties 
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which  would  be  caused  by  such  an  accession  of         Rev. 
young  men  living  out  of  college  ?  —  That  had   T,  V.  Bayne. 

never  suggested  itself  to  me ;  I  will  not  say  that 

it  would  not  be  possible ;  but  I  did  not  know        -^3  July 
that  that  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  results         '^^7- 
of  the  Bill. 

3577.  Mr.  Liddell.']  I  understand  you  to  have 
looked  at  this  question  almost  exclusively  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
discipline  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3578.  And  when  you  were  asked  whether  the 
difficulty  of  imposing  religious  superintendence 
formed  any  part  of  that  difficulty,  I  think  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  that  was  a  point  which  you 
had  not  considered,  but  it  was  an  additional  cbffi- 
culty  to  those  which  you  had  already  felt  with 
regjird  to  discipline? — Yes,  that  was  a  point 
wmch  I  had  not  very  deeply  thought  over,  because 
I  thought  that  I  should  only  be  asked  questions 
upon  the  matter  of  discipline. 

3579.  Consequentiy  1  am  right  in  supposing 
that  the  difficulty  which  has  been  called  the 
religious  difficulty,  has  not  at  all  entered  into  your 
calculation  in  anv  of  the  evidence  which  you  have 

fiven  to-day  ? — No,  not  in  the  evidence  which  I 
ave  given  to-day. 

3580.  You  were  asked  a  question  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Oxford  which  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  answered,  but  I  did  not  exactly 
gather  your  answer ;  the  spirit  of  the  question 
was  to  tnis  effect :  whether  you  thought  that  the 
most  effective  mode  of  maintaining  discipline 
was  to  inffict  a  severe  sentence  occasionally,  such 
as  rustication,  or  expulsion,  or  a  trifling  punish- 
ment frequently,  such  as  confinement  to  rooms 
within  the  college  walls ;  could  you  give  me  an 
answer  to  that  question  ? — ^I  was  about  to  answer 
the  question,  when  I  was  asked  some  other  ques- 
tions. I  may  say  that  both  those  plans  are  adopted. 
For  a  grave  offence  a  severe  punishment  is  at  once 
inflict^,  of  course  after  mature  consideration, 
but  there  is  no  hesitation  about  it ;  but  for  minor 
offences  against  our  academical  discipline,  because 
a  man  happened  to  contravene  some  small  statute, 
to  send  mm  down  from  the  University,  would 
not  make  the  other  undergraduates  obey  a  bit  the 
more,  and  it  would  be  a  flagrant  injustice  to 
him. 

3581.  Consequentiy  for  the  efficient  mainte- 
nance of  discipbne,  you  think  it  is  requisite  to 
retain  a  certain  amount  of  minor  punishments  for 
smaller  offences  ? — Yes. 

3582.  With  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  rail- 
wavs,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  man  living 
in  lodgings  passing  his  nights  in  London  ? — No  ; 
the  only  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  bribe  the  lodging- 
house  keeper  not  to  report  him  the  next 
morning. 

3583.  But  by  collusion  with  the  lodging-house 
keeper,  that  would  be  perfectly  easjr  ? — Per- 
fectly easy,  and  one  is  morally  certam  that  it 
takes  place. 

3584.  You  are  morally  convinced  that  men  in 
lodgings  do  pass  their  nights  in  London? — I  will 
not  say  in  London,  but  out  of  Oxford. 

3585.  But  that  they  do  pass  their  nights  in 
London,  or  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  I  am  morally  con- 
vinced that  there  are  such  instances. 

3586.  That  could  not  occur,  I  imagine,  in  a 
college  under  any  circumstances  whatever? — No. 

3587.  Is  that,  in  your  view,  a  formidable  objec- 
tion to  having  a  large  number  of  men  resident  in 
lodgings  ?--S  is  one  of  the  objections,  to  my 
mind. 

D  D  2  3588.  And, 
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Rev.  3588.  And,  from  your  experience,  you  believe 

T,  V,  Bayne*  that  the  facilities  remaining  the  same,  that  would 

be  still  more  extensively  practised  ? — Yes,  such 

23  July       cases  would  be  increasea  in  number. 

*S^7'  3589.  Does  the    easy  railway  communication 

account  in  some  degree  for  that  other  point  to 
which  you  have  alluded  In  your  evidence,  namely, 
the  large  number  of  women  of  loose  character 
who  come  to  Oxford  ? — I  should  think  it  probably 
did,  because  they  receive  invitations  from  their 
companions  who  have  left  them  to  come  to  Oxford. 
For  instance,  one  comes  from  Reading,  and  in  a 
short  time  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  lodging,  and 
she  sends  for  a  previously  known  companion  to 
come,  so  that  there  is  another  woman  brought  in. 

3590.  Does  not  that  observation  apply  to  Lon- 
don quite  as  strong  as  it  does  to  Reading  ? — Yes, 
to  Beading,  and  to  London  also. 

3591.  Tnen,  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the 
extension  of  railway  communication  does  practi- 
cally render  the  maintenance  of  discipline  more 
difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  be  if  there  were 
no  railways? — I  think  so. 

3592.  Mr.  PotoelL']  You  have  put  in  a  paper 
headed  "  Regulations  of  Lodging-Houses  for 
Junior  Members  of  the  University."  Will  you 
explain  to  the  Committee  what  is  meant  by  a 
lodging-house ;  is  it  any  house  in  which  any  under- 
graduate chooses  to  dwell,  or  is  it  a  house  recog- 
nised as  a  lodging-house  either  by  the  University 
authorities  or  by  the  collegiate  authorities  ? — ^1 
believe  there  is  no  licensing  by  the  University, 
nor  am  I  aware  of  any  formal  licensing  by  a  col- 
lege. The  senior  censor  has  a  list  of  houses 
which  offer  to  take  in  lodgers,  but  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  is  necessary,  practi- 
cally, for  an  undergraduate  first  to  obtain  the 
college  permission  before  he  takes  his  lodgings. 
That,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  so.  Of  course  he  gives 
the  college  autlionties  his  address,  and  they  know 
where  he  is,  but  I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, he  says  Mr.  So-and-So  requests  leave 
to  lodge  at  such  a  place. 

3593.  How  do  the  houses  become  placed  on 
that  list  ? — I  imagine  that  the  owners  of  them 
call  upon  the  censor. 

3594.  How  are  they  taken  off  the  list? — I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  a  house  being  taken 
off  the  list.  I  do  know  one  house  in  which  no 
member  of  Christ  Church  would  be  allowed  to 
lodge. 

3595.  The  senior  censor  is  an  officer  of  Christ 
Church,  and  not  of  the  University,  is  he  not? — 
Of  Christ  Church  only. 

3596.  Do  I  rightly  gather  from  your  answer 
that  lodgings  in  which  members  of  the  University 
may  dwell  are  not  recognised  by  any  University 
authority,  directly  or  indirectly,  but  that  any 
recognition  is  from  the  collegiate  authorities  ? — ■ 
That  is  the  case. 

3597.  In  case  of  grave  fault  being  found  with 
any  keeper  of  a  lodging-house,  either  on  the 
ground  of  immorality,  which  took  place  on  his 
premises,  or  of  a  breach  of  some  rule,  say,  for 
not  reporting  a  man  who  was  out  late  at  night, 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  keeper  of  such  a 
lodging-house  continues  on  the  hst  which  you 
have  named  ? — The  only  case  that  I  know  of  is 
the  one  which  I  mentioned.  I  do  know  a  house 
in  which  no  Christ  Church  man  would  be  allowed 
to  lodge ;  arid  therefore  it  is  equivalent  to  taking 
the  name  off  the  list,  if  you  would  so  put  it. 

3598.  Might  I  ask  if  it  was  a  case  of  some 
flagrant  iniquity,  or  was  it  a  case  of  non-attention 


to  some  rules,  such  as  not  reporting  a  man  who 
was  late  on  his  return  to  lodgings? — It  was  a 
case  in  which  evil  practices  were  very  strongly 
suspected  to  be  going  on,  and  yet  there  was  no 
overt  act  on  whicn  you  could  publicly  proceed. 

3599.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  no  overt  act  on 
which  you  could  publicly  proceed?" — I  mean 
one  of  which  the  head  of  the  college  or  the  Univer- 
sity authorities  could  take  any  very  strong  public 
notice. 

3600.  Are  the  Committee  to  gather  from  you, 
that  although  there  may  be  no  written  code,  still 
there  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  which  should 
prevent  Christ  Church  men  from  living  in  houses 
which  may  be  under  suspicion  ? — Yes ;  if  .they 
were  under  suspicion,  and  a  man  were  to  go  there, 
the  authorities  would  say,  you  must  move  your 
lodgings. 

3601.  And  beyond  that  extent  there  is  no  au- 
thority  exercised  by  a  college  over  the  lodgings  in 
which  men  may  live  ? — There  may  be  Afferent 
customs,  but  as  far  as  regards  Christ  Church  that 
is  the  case.  I  may  observe  that  the  laxity  which 
prevails  is  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being 
supposed  that  the  University  is  going  to  deal 
with  the  whole  question  shortly. 

3602.  You  mean  that  the  matter  is  in  that  lax 
condition  which  often  attends  a  state  of  tranai- 
tion  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean  to  say  is  the 
cause  of  it. 

3603.  Could  you  give  us  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  Christ  Church  men  in 
lodgings  ;  not  now,  which  is  an  exceptional  state 
of  affairs,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot. 

3604.  Are  there  10  or  50  men  ordinarily  in 
lodgings  ? — Certainly  not  50  ;  it  depends  upon 
the  examinations ;  during  the  examinations  there 
would  be  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  35 ;  but 
during  the  early  part  of  the  term  there  may  not 
perhaps  be  above  10. 

3605.  The  changes  are  rapid  ? — Yes. 

3606.  Do  you  practically  enforce  attendance 
in  hall  and  in  chapel  upon  men  who  reside  in 
lodgings? — Attendance  is  not  practically  enforced 
with  regard  to  hall ;  with  regard  to  chapel,  they 
are  expected  to  attend  at  least  Sunday  morning 
and  afternoon ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
minimum  is  more  common  than  the  maximum. 

3607.  Is  that  because  men  who  remain  up  be- 
yond their  12th  term  are  usually  men  of  indus- 
trious habits  preparing  for  the  schools,  and  whom 
you  wish  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  by  minute 
regulations  of  discipline  ? — It  is  partly  that^  and 
I  niink  partly  from  their  age.  When  they  are 
22,  you  do  not  deal  with  men  as  you  deal  with 
them  when  they  are  boys.  It  is  partly  also  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  lodge  at  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  there  is  only  one  gato 
opened  in  the  morning,  for  instance,  for  the 
chapel,  so  that  a  man  may  have  to  walk  right 
round  the  college  to  get  to  it,  which  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  whereas,  if  he 
lived  in  college,  the  time  involved  would  be  a 
mere  nothing. 

3608.  Are  there  no  other  gates  that  could  be 
opened? — I  have  always  understood  that  you 
can  onljr  open  one  gate  before  chapel;  and 
nobody  is  allowed  to  come  into  college  before 
chapel. 

3609.  That  is  a  college  regulation  capable  o£ 
modification  by  the  college  authorities,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  is ;  but  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  open 
more  than  one  gate. 

3610.  One 
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3610.  One  of  the  honourable  Members  asked 
you  whether  the  proctors  could  not,  during  their 
walks  in  the  evening,  discover  unattached  men, 
who  might  be  under  arrest  on  account  of  their 
coming  m  late,  or  from  some  other  violation  of 
the  rules;  do  you  think  it  is  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  any  extent,  that  the  proctors 
could  discover  amongst  so  large  a  number  of 
men,  who  were  under  arrest  and  who  were  not  ? 
— Ko,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
If  the  proctor  knew  an  offending  undergraduate 
when  be  met  him  face  to  face,  he  might  possibly 
recollect  him ;  but  there  is  a  large  staff,  and  one 
does  not  always  know  the  face  of  the  under- 
graduate who  is  under  sentence. 

3611.  Supposing  there  were  to  be  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  members  of  the  University,  owing 
to  the  passing  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  proctors 
to  exercise  that  supervision  ? — Not  with  the  pre- 
sent staff;  I  think  they  would  be  under  great 
difficulties. 

3612.  Do  you  think  that  any  reasonable  in- 
crease of  the  staff  would  enable  the  proctors 
to  perform  thAt  function? — That  I  have  not 
thought  of,  because  it  is  fraught  with  so  many 
difficulties,  and  the  power  of  the  proctor  is  so 
very  large  that,  if  you  multiplied  the  possessors  of 
it,  very  awkward  circumstances  would  arise. 

3613.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  town  would 
have  something  to  say  to  so  large  an  extension 
of  the  proctorial  authority? — Yes,  perhaps  they 
would.  At  present  no  difficulty  is  found;  but 
if  it  were  increased  as  you  suggest,  I  think  it 
would  bear  heavily. 

3614.  Mr.  LiddelW]  Is  your  attention  specially 
directed  by  the  college  authorities  to  the  under- 
graduates in  lodging  at  any  given  time,  that  is 
to  say,  is  a  list  of  those  undergraduates  in  lodg- 
ings furnished  you  ? — No,  not  officially ;  I  suppose 
I  could  obtain  one  if  I  desired  it. 

3615.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  attention 
is  in  any  way  whatever  specially  directed  to  the 
undergraduates  living  in  lodgings  ? — No. 

3616.  Have  you  no  authority  to  go  into  those 
lodgings  ? — I  have  prescriptive  authority  to  enter 
any  house  in  Oxford. 

3617.  As  a  practice,  do  you  visit  those  lodg- 
ings ? — No,  unless  1  saw  reason  to  do  so. 

3618.  Unless  you  were  specially  called  or 
summoned,  you  would  not  visit  those  lodgings 
once  a  year,  would  you  ? — I  should  not  go  into 
them  at  all. 

3619.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  stated  that  the 
lodging-house  keepers  were  bribed ;  has  it  been 
proved  tiiat  they  were  bribed,  or  was  it  only 
surmise  on  your  part  ? — I  think  I  said  that  some 
were  amenable  to  bribes ;  I  cannot  lay  my  finger 
on  a  case  in  which  I  know  that  a  man  has  been 
bribed. 

3620.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  look  with  great  circumspection  to 
the  character  of  the  lodging-house  keepers,  and 
if  you  did  so,  would  not  that  probably  preserve 
the  young  men  from  the  danger  that  you  have 
alluded  to  ? — It  would  no  doubt  in  a  very  great 
measure ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  oeen 
considered  who  the  lodging-house  keepers  are 
likely  to  be. 

3621.  I  am  contemplating  the  existence  of 
licensed  lodging-house  keepers,  strictly  looked 
^ter  as  they  are  at  Cambridge,  and  as  they  are 
not  at  Oxford  ? — We  do  not  license  them.  There 
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is  no  University  system  at  present  as  to  them  ;  Rev. 

we  are  in  a  transition  state.  t.  V,  Bayntm. 

3622.  I  think  you  stated  that  during  the  time         ' 

the  new  buildings  were  being  erected  at  Christ       23  July 
Church,  great  dissipation  occurred? — I  think  I         1S67. 
said  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  bringing  them 

into  regular  habits,  such  as  they  were  expected 
to  acquire  in  the  early  part  of  their  career. 
When  a  student  is  in  college,  he  is  under  much 
stricter  regulations  than  we  are  enabled  to  en- 
force out  of  college. 

3623.  I  am  alluding  to  the  fact  of  those  young 
men  lodging  out  during  the  erection  of  the  new 
building,  and  to  the  result  of  that  lodging  out  ? 
— I  did  not  lay  any  charge  of  dissipation  against 
those  men ;  I  simply  said  that  they  were  not  so 
regular,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
them,  if  I  may  say  so. 

3624.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  evidence  given  by  a  previous  witness ;  at 
question  No.  1169,  speaking  of  the  new  buil(Kngs 
at  Christ  Church,  the  witness  says,  "  Lately  we 
have  had  to  pull  down  a  large  part  of  the  college 
rooms  in  Christ  Church,  and  to  rebuild  them,  ani 
for  a  considerable  time  we  had  from  30  to  40 
young  men  living  out  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  term.  They  were  not  living  in  licensed  lodg- 
ing houses ;  they  were  allowed  to  live  where  they 
pleased,  but  they  attended  the  lecture,  the  chapel, 
and  all  the  college  duties  with  perfect  regularity  ; 
there  was  no  complaint  of  them  whatever,  and 
there  was  only  one  man  against  whom  any  sus- 
picion during  the  whole  two  or  three  years  was 
raised,  and  we  brought  him  into  the  college  with- 
out indicating  to  him  the  reason;  we  quietly 
brought  him  into  the  college  rooms,  and  I  believe 
that  from  his  subsequent  conduct  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  him  even."  Do  you  agree  with 
that? — There  is  a  portion  of  it,  namely,  the  regu- 
larity at  chapel  and  lecture,  which  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  contradict,  but  my  impression  is  the 
regularity  was  not  so  perfect.  No  doubt  that 
was  stated  by  some  experienced  tutor  at  Christ 
Church. 

3625.  It  was  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  who 

fave  that  evidence  ? — If  I  could  refer  to  the  bills 
should  speak  with  greater  certainty.  The  dean 
has  not  all  the  chapel  bills ;  he  only  looks  after 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners,  few  of 
whom  lodge  out ;  the  censors  look  after  the  rest  of 
the  college.  I  certainly  myself  can  recollect  that 
there  were  not  those  lacilities  of  getting  at  the 
men  that  we  had  when  they  were  in  college ;  but 
I  beg  to  disclaim  any  charge  of  dissipation  or 
dissoluteness  ;  I  merely  mean  what  are  called 
minor  irregularities. 

3626.  You  have  stated  that  it  is  cheaper  to  live 
in  college  than  in  lodgings ;  do  not  you  think 
that  the  rivalry  of  young  men  when  brought  to- 
gether in  a  mass,  as  they  are  in  college,  some- 
times tends  to  increase  the  expensiveness  of  liv- 
ing ? — I  am  afraid  that  it  does  in  some  instances, 
but  I  have  known  cases  where  it  simply  brings 
out  a  man's  strength  of  character,  and  he  takes 
the  lead. 

3627.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  rivalry 
of  young  men  when  brought  together  induces 
expensive  habits? — Of  course  it  does  in  some 
cases ;  one  man  vies  with  another  in  expense. 

3628.  You  have  stated  that  evils  arise  from 
the  facility  of  communication  by  railway  ;  if  men 
residing  in  lodgings  absent  themselves,  owing  to 
the  railways,  should  not  the  University  pro- 
portionately increase  its  discipline;  you  cannot 
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Rev.         pu^  down  the  railways,  therefore  you  must  extend 
T,  V.  Bayne-  your   discipline  ? — I  presume  you  hardly  mean 

that  they  could  have  an  authority  at  every  train. 

23  July  3629.  Might  not  there   be  greater  vigilance  on 

1S67.  the  part  of  the  University  in  looking  after  the 
young  men  ?  —  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  prevent  a  man's  going  away  by  train. 

3630.  My  question  had  reference  to  generally 
greater  vigilance  for  instance,  in  looking  after 
the  character  of  the  lodging-house  keepers,  and 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  a  person  who 
keeps  a  house  for  lodgers,  to  report  the  young 
men,  if  they  are  absent  for  a  certain  time  ? — K 
all  of  them  were  trustworthy  men  we  might  be 
able  to  do  it. 

3631.  Is  it  not  the  most  obvious  result  of  a 
state  of  danger  to  increase  the  state  of  discipline 
in  proportion  ? — Yes. 

3632.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  In  answer  to  one 
of  the  honourable  Members,  you  stated  that  you 
thought  that  dissipation  had  increased,  and  also 
that  there  was  a  marked  carefulness  among  the 
young  men ;  did  you  apply  that  to  the  same  men, 
or  to  different  classes  ? — I  meant  different  classes. 

3633.  You  did  not  mean  that  there  were  young 
men  who  were  dissipated,  but  at  the  same  time 
were  stingier  than  they  were  before? — I  did  not 
mean  that. 

3634.  Mr.  FawelL']  With    regard  to  the   re- 

Silations  of  lodging-houses  for  junior  members  of 
e  University,  which  you  have  put  in,  are  those 
regulations  made  by  the  University,  or  by  some 
college? — I  do  not  recollect;  I  believe  they 
were  proposed  by  the  University. 

3635.  When  the  members  of  Christ  Church 
appear  at  hall,  and  are  marked  as  being  in  hall, 
are  they  obliged  actually  to  dine  in  hall,  or  may 
they  simply  put  in  their  appearance,  and  dine 
where  they  fancy  ? — If  they  are  simply  in  hall  at 
the  time  requisite  to  mark  them  in,  they  are 
considered  to  have  dined. 

3636.  What  is  that  time,  a  moment  or  half  an 
hour  ? — It  may  be  only  a  moment. 

3637.  Is  that  moment  any  time  that  the  man 
likes,  or  when  the  marker  comes  round? — When- 
ever the  marker  comes  round,  if  a  man  is  aware 
that  he  is  marked  into  hall,  he  need  not  stay  in  hall  a 
minute  longer.  If  a  man  did  not  wish  to  dine  in 
hall,  and  yet  was  compelled  by  his  college  to  dine 
in  hall,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  appear, 
and  go  to  his  seat,  when  the  marker  comes  any- 
where near,  and  see  whether  he  was  pricked  in, 
or  marked  in,  and  then  walk  out  of  the  halL 

3638.  Would  he  p^  for  his  dinner  on  that  day  ? 
— A  man  must  pay  for  his  dinner  every  day  in 
the  week  except  two^  whether  he  dines  in  haU  or 
not.  Two  days  in  the  week  he  is  allowed  to  take 
his  name  offl 

3639.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.]  Is  a  gentleman 
commoner  marked  in  the  same  way,  by  merely 
presenting  himself? — Yes,   every  person  in  haU 

IS. 

3640.  Are  you  aware  that  fellow  commoners  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  dining  as  they  do  with  th« 
fellows,  have  not  the  same  liberty,  but  must  sit 
through  the  dinner,  in  order  to  be  marked  ? — No, 
I  was  not  aware  of  that 

3641.  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart.']  Is  there  not  a 
system  of  perquisites  within  the  walls  of  a  college, 
which  makes  very  strict  economy  on  the  part  of 
under^aduates  very  difficult?— The  system  of 
perquisites  has  been  almost  destroyed  within  the 
last  two  years  at  Christ  Church. 

3642.  If  a  person  breakfasts  out  or  takes  tea 


out  of  his  rooms,  I  presume  the  same  quantity  of 
bread  and  butter  is  always  sent  to  his  rooms, 
which  is  seized  on  by  the  gyp  or  the  bed-maker, 
or  the  scout,  as  he  is  called  at  Oxford? — ^Yee, 
that  is  so. 

3643.  It  would  not  be  easy,  would  it,  for  an 
undergraduate  to  resist  that  perquisite  without 
being  reckoned  a  shabby  fellow  ? — He  need  not 
order  it. 

3644.  If  he  did  not  order  it  he  would  be 
thought  a  shabby  fellow,  would  he  not  ? — He 
might  be,  but  there  are  instances  to  my  know- 
ledge of  men  who  confine  themselves  witnin  very 
narrow  limits. 

3645.  But  are  there  not  many  customs  of  that 
sort  which  do  render  living  within  college  more 
expensive  than  it  might  be  in  lodgings?— I  do 
not  know  what  the  rule  would  be  in  lodgings, 
but  the  remains  of  a  breakfast  certainly  a  man 
would  not  see  again  in  college,  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  he  would  in  lodgings. 

3646.  His  breakfast  he  must  always  pay  for 
whether  he  eats  it  or  not ;  at  least  it  is  customary 
for  him  to  do  it;  and  it  is  almost  part  of  the 
scout's  wages,  is  it  not  ? — He  must  draw  one 
commons  in  the  day. 

3647.  And  if  he  does  not  want.it,  his  scout 
gets  it? — Yes. 

3648.  But  might  he  not  make  more  economical 
regulations  in  lodgings  that  he  need  not  pay  for 
breakfast  if  he  did  not  want  it  ? — That  is  to  say, 
if  he  wants  to  breakfast  out  of  lodgings. 

3649.  He  need  not  do  it  very  frequently,  but 
all  those  things  make  a  difference  to  a  person  who 
studied  economy  very  closely  ? — It  would  be 
possible  to  that  extent. 

3650.  Mr.  LiddellA  What  is  the  price  of  lodg- 
ings at  Oxford  r — They  vary  very  much ;  I  do 
not  think  that  you  would  get  losings  cheaper 
than  12«.  a  week,  and  I  fancy  that  those  would 
not  be  very  desirable ;  the  majority  of  our  men, 
I  should  say,  give  from  18^.  to  a  guinea^  if  not 
more. 

365 1.  How  is  the  eating  and  drinking  managed  ? 
— There  must  certainly  be  something  taken  out 
of  the  buttery  every  day  to  testify  to  the  man's 
residence ;  he  must  battell,  as  it  is  called,  but 
then  after  that  he  may  either  supply  himself  from 
the  college,  or  (I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
nivance) he  may  obtain  through  the  lodging- 
house  keeper  what  he  deares. 

3652.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  what 
course  is  generally  pursued  ? — ^Those  who  are  at 
some  distance  are  generally  provided  for  by  the 
lodging-house  keepers. 

3653.  Do  you  think  that  they  contract  with 
the  lodging-house  keepers  for  their  supplies? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  contract. 

3654.  Is  their  food  cooked  in  the  house  or  is  it 
brought  from  some  place  or  shop  outside? — 1 
should  think  it  was  cooked  in  the  house  com- 
monly, such  small  things  as  they  would  have. 

3655.  An  arrangement,  I  presume,  is  made 
between  the  lodging-house  keeper  and  the 
lodger  on  entering,  I  presume  ? — 1  es,  I  should 
think  so ;  but  never  having  lodged  out  myself  it 
is  diflScult  for  me  to  answer. 

3656.  You  are  not  very  intimately  acquwnted 
with  the  practice  ? — Not  very. 

3657.  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  there  are 
no  lodgings  let  at  a  lower  rate  than  12*.  a  week? 
— I  will  not  say  that  I  am  quite  sure  there  are 
none,  but  it  is  my  strong  impression  that  that  is 
very  low. 

3658.  I  dunk 
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3658.  I  think  I  caught  the  expression  that  you 
consider  them  not  very  desirable ;  do  you  mean  that 
the  l(»cality  is  bad  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  loca- 
lity is  not  desirable ;  if  you  get  them  in  the  main 
street  or  in  a  handy  place  to  the  college  they 
would  be  more  expensive. 

3659.  Then,  according  to  that,  the  scale  of  price 
is  regulated  by  the  propinquity  to  the  college  ? — 
I  think  that  is  not  improbable,  and  their  being 
good  rooms  also. 

3660.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  supposing  the 
men  in  lodgings  not  to  be  attached  to  any  col- 
lege, they  could  not  obtain  a  desirable  locality 
and  pleasant  rooms  in  other  parts  of  the  town 
where  the  question  of  propinquity  to  their  college 
did  not  enter  into  the  consideration? — I  think 
they  would  not,  for  this  reason ;  that  the  colleges 
are  situated  in  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
town ;  in  the  parts  between  the  castle,  for  in- 


stance, and  Folly  Bridge,  where  there  are  no 
colleges  whatever,  and  anybody  might  lodge  who 
likes,  they  are  not  such  streets,  I  think,  as  you 
would  care  to  live  in. 

3661.  Judging   by  the    rather   high  scale  of 

E rices,  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  amount  of 
)dmng-house  accommodation  is  not  very  large 
in  Oxford  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

3662.  Do  you  think  that  supposing  a  Bill  of 
the  nature  of  this  Bill  before  tlie  Committee  were 
to  pass,  an  impulse  would  not  be  given  to  build- 
ing suitable  Iddgingsf — [  think  that  might  be  so 
out  of  Oxford ;  but  within  the  ordinary  limits  oi 
the  town,  I  should  say  that  there  would  be  very 
great  difficulty  in  building  lodgings. 

3663.  Is  the  actual  price  and  rent  of  land  ex- 
tremely high  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford?— I 
have  aJways  understood  that  it  is ;  but  I  do  not 
know. 


Hev. 

•i3  Ju'y 
1B67. 


Montagu  Burbows,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


3664.  Sir  fFilliam  Heatheote.l  You  are  Chi- 
chele  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
Universitv  of  Oxford  ? — I  am. 

3665.  I  believe  you  are,  at  present,  an  Exami- 
ner in  the  School  of  Law  and  History  ? — I  am. 

3666.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
Bill  which  is  referred  to  this  Committee? — I 
have. 

3667.  Were  you  yourself  a  member  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Sub-committees  of  a  General  Com- 
mittee on  University  Extension  in  Oxford  ? — I 
was  a  member  of  the  Sab-c(»mnittee  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  providing  a  new  Col- 
lege or  Hall  for  students  living  in  an  econ(Mnical 
manner. 

3668.  In  the  inquiries  which  you  made,  did  it 
come  within  your  observation  to  judge  to  what 
extent  there  was  a  demand  for  unattached  stu- 
dents, such  as  are  contemplated  in  this  Bill  ? — 
Our  Sub-committee  decided  to  send   a   list   of 
questions,  which  are   published  in  our  Report, 
to  a  number  of  schools  and  coU^es ;  they  were 
sent  to  about  165  schools  and  colleges,  and  we  had 
answers  from  67  of  them.     One  of  our  questions 
was  on  this  very  point,  whether  parents  or  guar- 
dians would  prefer  the  Collegiate  system,  or  lodg- 
ings,  for  young  men  ?     We  had  .40  answers  to 
this  question,  36  of  which  were  to  the  effect  that 
parents  and  guardians  would  prefer  education  in 
a  college  to  tne  system  of  lodgmgs ;  three  masters 
thou^t  that  they  would  be  indifferent  whether  it 
was  lodgings  or  College,  provkled  those  lodgings 
were  all  connected  with  a  College ;  and  one  only 
out  of  the  40  thought  that  ihey  would  approve 
of  the  system  of  unattached  students. 

3669.  Are  we  to  understand  that  those  circu- 
lars were  sent  to  the  head  masters,  or  other 
authorities  of  schools  whom  you  consulted  on  the 
subject  in  reference  to  their  boys  ? — ^Yes  5  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  schools  and  colleges  to 
whien  those  questions  were  sent. 

3670.  Did  those  schools  range  from  the  higher 
schools  to  grammar  schools  of  an  inferior  kind  ? 
— I  had  better  read  an  extract  from  our  Report : 
**  The  schools  selected  were  chiefly  those  which 
had  sent  several  pupils  to  the  senior  division 
of  the  Oxford  local  examinations.  To  these 
were  added  a  few  schools  of  very  various  classes. 
Public  Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  Middle-Class 
Schools,  and  Theological  and  Training  Colleges."  I 
might  add  that  the  late  Professor  Shirley,  the  late 

0.130. 


Mr.  Biddell,  and  myself,  were  the  members  of 
the  Sub-committee,  who,  from  our  own  knowledge, 
or  fr(mi  inquiry  amongst  our  friends,  selected  Uie 
schools  which  we  thought  most  likely  to  send  boys 
of  the  class  which  we  expected  would  come  to 
the  University,  but  we  mcluded  the  greater 
Schools,  such  as  Marlborough,  Uppingham,  R0&- 
sall,  and  Merchant  Tayloi*s',  ana  sJl  the  princi- 
nal  Grammar  Schools,  Cheltenham,  Highgate^ 
Newark,  Nottingham,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  take 
as  wide  a  range  as  possible. 

3671.  The  minority  of  these  schools,  as  I  under- 
stand, being  those  which  furnish  pupUs  for  what 
are  called  the  local  examinations  of  the  Uni- 
versity ? — ^We  picked  out,  first  of  all,  those  which 
had  done  so. 

3672.  Did  the  masters  of  those  schools,  in 
answering  the  question  as  to  the  supposed  prefer- 
ence of  the  parent,  profess  to  speak  with  tiie 
autiiority  of  those  parents,  or  did  they  give  you 
in  general  terms  their  own  impression? — They 
probably  save  us  their  own  impression. 

3673.  And  the  majority  were  against  the  sys- 
tem of  unattached  students  ? — All  but  one. 

3674.  Have  you  yourself  gone  into  a  considera* 
tion  of  the  relative  advanti^es  or  disadvantages 
intellectually,  morally,  socuJly,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  two  systems  ? — I  have  made  several  in- 
quiries upon  the^  subject,  and  I  think  upon  all 
points  the  system  of  lodgings  would  be  a  system 
mferior  to  that  which  at  present  exists.  I  think 
intellectually  there  would  be  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage in  tiie  lodging-house  system.  There 
would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  providing  that  the 
men  were  pn^rly  trained  for  passing  their  ex- 
aminations. At  present  the  Collegiate  system, 
though  by  no  means  working  up  to  its  proper 
point  in  many  Colleges,  does  to  a  great  extent 
provide  that  men  are  prepared  for  examina- 
tion. I  do  not  think  tnat  if  the  men  were 
scattered  about  in  lodgings,  even  though  some 
University  svstem  of  tutors  were  provided,  they 
could  possibly  be  looked  after  to  the  same  extent 
that  tiiey  are  now.  It  would  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  it  wiU  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
University  Matriculation  Examination,  if  you 
adopt  this  system,  which  examination,  indeed,  1 
believe,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  University 
generally ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  that  would 
be  to  prevent  a  considerable  number  of  those  who 
now  come  to  the  University   from  coming;    it 

D  i>  4  would 
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1/.  Burrowsj  would  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  at  pre- 
Esq.         sent  come  to  our  Halls,  for  instance,  and  I  think 

it  would  probably  prevent  an^  very  large  num- 

23  July  ^QY  fo,,  some  time  from  avading  themselves  of 
*^"7'  the  lodging-house  system,  if  that  system  were 
adopted.  I  may  state  that  besides  the  general 
advantage  of  being  trained  for  their  exami- 
nation, as  they  now  are  in  College,  young 
men  would  lose  considerable  intellectual  advan- 
tages from  the  want  of  communication  with  the 
College  Tutors,  making  them  their  friends,  and 
having  intimate  relations  with  them.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Professorial  system,  very  much 
improved  as  it  is,  can  ever  make  up  for  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Tutorial  system,  which  can  only  exist 
properly,  in  my  opinion,  in  Colleges,  With  respect 
to  the  moral  question,  I  think  that  the  tempta- 
tions to  young  men  in  lodgings  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  always  be  much  greater  than  in 
Colleges,  and  that  no  system  of  supervision, 
however  good,  could  make  it  otherwise.  You 
would  lose,  bv  the  system  of  lodging-houses, 
that  great  check  which  you  now  have  upon  immo- 
rality, which  is  the  public  opinion,  and  the  pub- 
licity generally  whicn  exists  in  a  College,  i  ou 
have  at  present  a  system  which,  though  imperfect, 
and  though  capable  of  being  better  worked  than 
it  is,  is  still  a  self-acting  and  excellent  system, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  one  by  which  you  substitute  for 
domiciliary  visits  and  constant  espionage  a  general 
System  under  which  everybody  is  brought,  and 
to  which  nobody  objects ;  and  though,  of  course, 
men  can  be  immoral  anywhere  if  they  please,  and 
no  one  can  make  any  system  perfect,  yet  still  you 
have  on  the  whole,  in  my  opinion,  a  higher  moral 
standard  in  the  Colleges  than  you  have  amongst 
any  other  set  of  young  men  with  whom  I  have 
ever  been  acquainted. 

3675.  Do  you  found  your  opinion  of  the  change 
being  for  the  worse  on  the  dmculty  of  control- 
ling the  lodging-house  keepers? — 1  think  that 
tmaer  any  system  of  regulations  you  can  never 
make  lodging-  house  keepers  as  accurate  and  as 
careful  in  the  management  of  their  houses  as  you 
can  make  Colleges  ;  but  at  present,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  never  had  such  lodging-houses 
as  we  have,  and  which  are  chiefly  used  by  men  who 
have  kept  their  regular  Terms,  sufficiently  brought 
tinder  a  system.  ^  The  system  of  licenses,  as 
necessary  for  lodging-houses,  has  never  yet  been 
tried  in  Oxford  ;  and  it  would  be  necessary,  if  the 
present  Bill  were  to  pass,  that  that  should  be  part 
of  the  scheme;  but  the  existing  arrangements 
having  gone  on  for  many  years  without  any  such 
system  of  licenses,  and  without  the  management 
which  has  existed  for  many  years,  I  believe,  at 
Cambridge,  I  think  you  would  have  very  great 
difficultv  in  making  it  really  effective  now, 
although  I  think  you  might  improve  it.  I  believe, 
in  short,  that  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate the  habits  of  lodging-house  keepers,  and, 
though  many  of  them  are  good  men,  that,  what- 
ever  rules  you  might  make,  those  rules  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  evaded  in  consequence  of  the 
laxity  which  has  prevailed  for  so  many  years. 

3676.  Chairman.']  Still  a  system  which  seems 
to  satisfy  public  opinion  exists  at  Cambridge, 
does  it  not  ?— I  would  remark  upon  that  point, 
that  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  (in  fact  it  was 
in  connection  with  the  Sub-committee  upon 
which  I  was  serving),  I  wrote  to  two  gentle- 
men at  Cambridge  who  had  been  proctors  there, 
to  ask  them  their  opinion  of  the  working  of 
the  lodging-house  system.     I  have  their  letters 


in  my  hand,  and  I  must  say,  from  what  those 
letters  contain,  that  their  account  was  not  such 
as  to  encourage  me  to  think  that,  if  we  introduced 
that  svstem,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  us  at 
Oxford. 

3677.  Is  their  system  sufficiently  strict  in  your 
opinion? — Those  letters  state  that,  however  strict 
the  system  may  be  made  on  paper,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  insist  upon  the  regulations  being 
thoroughly  carried  out. 

3678.  Sir  William  Heathcote."]  Have  you  gone 
into  the  question  of  the  comparative  expense  of 
living  in  College  and  in  lodgings  ? — I  have  made 
some  inquiries  upon  that  subject,  and  the  result 
of  my   inquiries   is,   that  education  in  lodgiig- 
houses  would  be  quite  as  expensive  at  Oxford,  if 
not  more  so,  than  an  education  in  the  cheaper 
Colleges,  or  in    Halls,    in    the    case  of  a  man 
who    wished    to    live  [economically.      I    think 
there    have   been  some   mistakes    made   in.  the 
calculation    of    the    expenses    incurred    under 
the   present  system    at   Oxford.     I  refer   espe- 
cially to  the  Report  of  the  Sub-committee  upon 
the    question    of   allowing    Undergraduates   to 
reside  in  lodgings ;  and  I  find  there  that  the  rate 
of  living  in  the  Colleges  is  put  rather  higher 
than  the  real  facts  would  warrant  in  the  case  of 
men  who  live  as  economically  as  possible.     I 
have  been  informed    that    in  many   cases    men 
have  lived  upon  80  /.  a  year  in  a  College,  whereas 
it  is  stated  that  100  /.  a  year  is  the  amount  of  the 
expenses  of  an  economical  student.     Again,  they 
have  not  taken  into  consideration  in  this  Report 
the  actual  facts  about  the  existing  Halls  in  Oxiord, 
in  which  Halls  men  can  live,  and  do  live,  at  the 
rate  of  from  64  /.  to  80  /.   a  year.      I  have   at 
this  moment  ayoung  friend  who  is  supported  at 
one  of  those  Halls  by  a  subscription ;  I  see  his 
accounts  every  term,  and  I  find  that  he  has  no 
extras,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  more   than 
a  few  shillings  a  term  beyond  what  the  charge  of 
that  Hall  is.     That  Hall  charges  at  the  rate  of 
16  /.  a  term,  or  64  /.  a  year.     At  another  Hall 
the  Principal  issues  to  his  Undergraduates   an 
account  oi  the  expenses  at  his  Hall,  and  he  sajs 
that  they  vary  from  70  /.  to  80  /.  a  year,  and 
that  "  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  80  Z." 

3679.  What  is  the  name  of  that  Hall  ?— St. 
Edmund  Hall.  There  are  two  others,  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Alban's  Halls,  where  the  expenses  are 
kept  down  to  a  very  low  figure;  so  I  think  that 
should  have  been  taken  into  account  in  consider* 
ing  the  comparative  expenses  of  living  in  Colleges 
and  in  lodgings.  Then  I  think  that  even  sup- 
posing the  scfiJe  of  expenditure  in  lodgings  to  be 
correct  in  particular  cases,  as  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Sub-committee,  viz.,  49  /.  4  if.  for  27  weeks, 
it  cannot  be  .very  generally  kept  down  to  that 
figure.  This  sum  again  does  not  include  the 
expenditure  reouired  for  tuition,  and  effective 
tuition,  even  for  the  pass  course,  could  not 
be  obtained  under  from  10  /.  to  15  /.  a  year, 
which  brings  the  expense  of  a  very  economical 
man  under  Doth  systems  to  something  near  the 
same  rate.  But  I  should  take  further  into  ac- 
count that  while  at  such  a  Hall  as  I  mentioned 
just  now,  St.  Edmund  Hall,  the  expenses  can- 
not exceed  80  /.  a  year  (which  we  have  in  print 
from  the  Principal),  there  would  be  very  few 
lodgings  where  advantage  could  not  be  taken  of 
an  Undergraduate,  and  in  which  the  actual  cost 
of  living  would  be  kept  as  low  as  is  mentioned 
here,  because  that  calculation  involves  a  man 
looking   after  every   farthing   that   he   spends^ 
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and  the  lodging-house  keeper  working  with 
him,  and  seeing  that  what  he  leaves  is  pre- 
served, and  so  on.  Now  this  supposes  a  very 
careful  lodging-house  keeper  as  well  as  a 
very  careful  man,  conditions  which  you  cannot 
reckon  upon  to  any  very  great  extent.  You 
may  occasionally  find  such  persons,  but  I  should 
doubt  if  it  was  a  thing  likely  to  be  found  often 
when  the  thing  is  brought  into  a  system. 

3680.  With  respect  to  the  expense  of  tuition, 
does  any  way  suggest  itself  to  you  by  which  the 
Colleges  might  aSbrd  it  to  a  poor  man  more 
readily,  by  any  different  application  of  their  [own 
funds  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  the  best  way  of 
doing  everything  that  is  necessary,  is  by  the 
establishment  of  a  College  or  Colleges  upon 
economical  principles,  ana  upon  that  account  I 
allowed  myself  to  oe  named  as  one  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee, under  the  late  Dr.  Shirley's  chairman- 
ship ;  and  we  went  with  extreme  care  into  every 
detail  of  the  question.  That,  I  think,  is  the  best 
way>  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  provide 
for  a  very  considerable  addition  of  students  living 
on  economical  principles  at  Oxford ;  buti  think 
also  that  in  many  other  ways  the  present  Colleges 
might  enlarge  themselves  very  considerably  oy 
pladng  Masters  of  Arts  in  houses  holding  a  cer- 
tain number  of  students,  and  either  merely  en- 
larging the  College  by  keeping  in  those  houses 
the  same  system  as  is  at  present  existing,  or  hav- 
ing a  lower  scale  in  those  Affiliated  Halk ;  but  in 
eimer  way  probably  the  Colleges  might  greatly 
enlarge  themselves,  thus  keeping  all  tne  present 
advantages  of  the  Collegiate  system,  or  nearly  all, 
if  not  quite.  Then  I  thmk,  besides  that,  there  is  a 
latent  power  in  the  system  of  Private  Halls, 
though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  a  success,  because 
we  have  not  yet  had  a  sufficient  pressure  from 
persons  desirous  of  coming  to  the  University  to 

.  make  it  a  success ;  but  if  that  pressure  becomes 
very  severe,  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  the 
Private  Halls  will  succeed,  and  this  will  be  better 
than  the  system  of  lodgings.  I  do  not  say  now 
out  what  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  admit  the  system  of  lodgings, 
but  I  should  then  of  course  wish  them  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  Colleges ;  however,  I  do  not 
think  the  time  has  come  yet,  nor  do  I  think  it  is 
likely  to  come  for  some  time. 

3681.  I  intended  rather  by  my  question  to  ask 
you  whether  the  Fellowships  which  for  the  most 
part  now  are  merely  sinecure  prizes,  could  be 
made  more  available  for  the  purposes  of  education 
within  the  University  itself? — That  bears  upon 
something  which  I  stated  just  now  in  connection 
with  tiiis  very  point:  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Colleges  can  extend  themselves  in  the  way  that  I 
should  wish,  or  that  the  Collegiate  system  at 
Oxford  can  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be  unless 
some  decided  change  is  made  in  that  respect ;  I 
believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  parties  at  Oxford, 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  that  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  the  last  University  Act  is  that  it  has 
tended  to  encourage  non-resident  Fellows,  and 
thereby  to  diminiwi  the  usefulness  of  the  Col- 
legiate system.  At  present  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Fellows  of  every  College  are  non- 
resident, and  they  really  do  no  good  whatever  to 
the  University  in  return  for  the  income  they 
enjoy ;  while,  if  some  scheme  were  adopted  by 
which  the  Fellowships  should  be  divided,  and  if 
a  portion  of  them  were  to  be  of  a  smaller  value 
than  others,  and  terminable  at  the  end  of  a  period, 
such  as  five  or  seven  years,  witii  permission,  if  a 
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man  pleased,  to  marry  during  that  time,  and  if  M.  Bwri-ous, 
thereby  they  were  still  kept  effective  as  prizes         Esq. 
(which  is  a  very  desirable  thing  in  order  to  en-        — T". 
courage  the  competition  of  the  best  men  for  Fel-       ^^ogl^ 
lowships),  you  would  gain  what  you  wanted  in         *     /• 
that  respect;  and  then  if  those  Fellows  who  were 
resident  received  a  very  much  larger  emolument 
than  they  do  now  from  their  Fellowships,  condi- 
tional upon  tiieir  remaining  as  residents  and  en^ 
gaging  in  the  tuition  of  the  Colleges,  with  retiring 
pensions  at  a  certain  period,  which  might  be  ar- 
ranged in  some  manner  in  connection  with  the 
Livings  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colleges  for  those 
who  are  clergymen,  you  would  then  have  a  very 
much  improved  Collegiate  system  ;    you  would 
easily  provide  tuition  in  all  the  subjects  required 
at  each  College  ;    you  would  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  swarm  over  from  your  Colleges 
into  Halls,  or  sets  of  lodgings,  so  that  they  might 
look  after  the  men  under  a  Collegiate  system ; 
you  would  have  a  better  class  of  Tutors,  and  you 
would  do  away  with  a  gross  abuse. 

3682.  Has  the  difficulty  which  is  felt  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  for  educating  poorer  men 
arisen  partiy  from  other  arrangements  of  the  late 
Commission,  namely,  the  different  footing  on  which 
the  Scholarships  have  been  placed? — Yes ;  I  con- 
sider that  the  late  University  Commission,  while  it 
did  considerable  good,  did  harm  in  that  respect  also. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  throwing  open  of  the 
Scholarships  has  done  considerable  service  in 
many  ways ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  restrictions,  on  the 
ground  oi  poverty,  have  been  removed  to  a  great 
extent  by  that  Commission,  I  think  it  has  done 
harm  along  with  the  good,  and  consequentiy  that 
what  was  certainly  intended  by  Founders  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  is  now  used  by  wealthy  men 
who  can  afford  to  go  to  Public  Schools  and  obtain 
that  education  which  enables  them  to  compete 
with  great  advantage  with  the  poorer  men,  and 
consequentiy  to  carry  off*  what  was  intended  for 
those  men.  Therefore,  any  plan  which  would  pro- 
vide a  much  larger  number  of  Exhibitions  than 
we  now  have  for  men  who  could  prove  that  they 
were  in  a  position  of  poverty  and  requiring  such 
assistance  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to 
the  University. 

3683.  It  has  been  suggested  tiiat  the  Colleges 
might  be  caUed  upon  to  contribute  from  their 
revenues  the  means  of  establishing  Sub-Professors 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  those  out-College 
students ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  plan  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  in  favour  of  that  plan ;  first, 
because  I  think  the  CoUegiate  System  is  so  ex- 
tremely valuable  now  in  allrespects,  that  I  should 
like  to  strengthen  it,  and  remove  the  abuses  from 
it,  rather  than  mulct  the  Colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  the  University  generally ;  and  next,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  the  system  of  Sub-ProfessorS  is 
likely  in  itself  to  answer.  I  do  not  think  that  if 
the  Sub-Professors  were  established  in  any  way 
corresponding  to  their  names,  that  is  to  say,  sub- 
ordinate under-professors,  it  would  work  well; 
I  think  you  would  find  that  there  would  be  a 

freat  deal  of  rivalry  and  ill-feeling  amongst  them ; 
think,  in  fact,  that  they  would  all  become  inde- 
pendent Professors  and  that  the  mere  name  of 
Sub-Professors  would  remain  without  the  reality  ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  the  Professorial  system  really 
wants  any  very  large  increase  at  present  in  Ox- 
ford. One  particular  department  requires  to  be 
put  upon  a  better  footing,  and  that  is  already 
taken  in  hand,  namely,  the  Law  department. 
When  the  Vinerian  Statute,  which  has  lately  been 
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J/.  Burrows,  passed,  comes  into  operation,  we  may  hope  it  will 
Esq.         put  that  right,  but  that  is,  I   think,  the   only 

'-        flepartment  at  present  which  is  really  wanlii^ 

-3  Jnly       any  re-arrangement  of  the  Professorship. 
*^^'  3684.  You  are  at  present  not  only  a  Professor 

of  History,  but  Examiner  in  that  school,  fixe  you 
not?— Yes 

3685.  Will  you  state  what  are  the  points  in 
-  which  that  part  of  the  education  at  Oxford  re- 
quires to  be  strengthened  ? — I  have  already  said 
mat  the  Law  department  is  not  satisfactory,  but  I 
think  that  it  will  be  made  so  by  the  working  of 
the  Vinerian  Statute. 

3686.  What  is  it  that  is  at  present  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  Law  department,  and  how  is  it  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  the  new  Vinerian  Statute  ? — 
The  gr?at  evil  of  the  Law  department  at  present 
is,  that  the  emoluments  are  so  small  both  for  the 
Civil  Law  and  the  Common  Law  Professors  that 
they  do  not  reside,  and  a  resident  Professor  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  you  are  to  have  a  work- 
ing Proifessorship.  The  Vinerian  Statute  will 
provide  an  income  for  a  resident  Lecturer  or  Pro- 
fessor. 

3687.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  income  now, 
and  what  will  be  the  income  of  the  Law  Lecturer 
under  the  proposed  change  in  the  Vinerian 
Statute  ? — jTie  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
receives  40/.  a  year,  the  Vinerian  Professor  of 
Common  Law,  200/.  a  year.  The  new  Statute 
will  establish  a  resident  Professor  in  both  subjects 
at  600  /.  a  year.  If  the  present  Vinerian  Pofessor 
retains  his  office  without  residence,  he  will  have 
200  L  a  year,  and  a  Lecturer  will  be  provided  with 
a  salary  of  400/.  a  year  besides  fees. 

3688.  Sir  William  HeatkcoteJ  Are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  Civil  Law  and  Common  Law  are 
now  held  in  one  Professorship? — No,  they  are 
two  different  Professorships. 

3689.  Are  they  in  fact  held  byotle  person? — 
No,  by  two  different  persons.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned International  Law  which  is  represented 
by  a  resident  Professor,  the  Chichele  Professor 
of  International  Law. 

3690.  Was  there  anything  else  that  you  desired 
to  say  upon  the  status  of  the  School  of  Law  and 
History  ? — I  should  wish  to  say  that  the  School  is 
perhaps  as  far  advanced  as  you  can  expect  of  a 
new  School  at  Oxford.  It  has  only  been  working 
for  a  few  years,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular ;  it  has  fixed  itself  in  the  University 
system  as  a  good  working  School,  which  I  attri- 
bute very  much  to  two  things :  one,  that  its  sub- 
jects are  very  closely  connected  with  the  great 
leading  subjects  of  Oxford  education.  Ancient 
Historv,  Philosophy  and  Political  Science ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  considered  a  very  good  prepa- 
ration lor  countjy  gentlemen,  as  well  as  useful  . 
for  barristers. 

3691.  Chairman,"]  Blackstone  particularly 
mentions,  does  he  not,  the  advantages  to  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
vinerian  Professor? — Yes.  he  does.  I  may  say 
further  as  to  the  status  of  the  School,  that  I 
believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  our  class- 
work  has  produced  some  good  results.  The  pass- 
work,  I  think,  there  is  more  difference  of  opinion 
about ;  my  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  below  par, 
and  that  1  attribute  partly  to  the  circumstance 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  resident  Tutors  to  give  every 
College  a  Tutor  in  Law  and  History,  which  1 
think  there  ought  to  be.  Every  College  ou^ht  to 
have  a  thoroughly  good  Tutor  in  these  subjects ; 


and  I  think  they  could  probably  both  be  com- 
bined by  one  Tutor  sufficiently  to  Cake  the  pass- 
men creditably  through  their  work,  and  also  to 
give  a  good  basis  for  the  class-men.  I  may  observe 
as  to  class-men,  that  although  they  require  more 
or  less  private  tuition  in  class-work,  they  would  be 
much  the  better  for  a  good  Tutor  in  every  Col- 
lege, in  order  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared in  the  pass-work ;  for  it  is  often  found  that 
even  class-men  may  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
higher  parts  of  their  subject,  but  not  know  the 
actual  pass-work  sufficiently  well,  which  I  think 
results,  as  I  say,  from  the  want  of  proper  tuiti<»i 
in  their  Colleges. 

3692.  Sir  William  HeaihcoteJ]  Do  you  know 
what  proportion  of  the  men  who  go  in  for  exa- 
mination, whether  as  pass-men  or  for  honors, 
take  for  their  Second  School  that  of  Law  and  His- 
tory ? — Nearly  one-half. 

3693.  In  actual  numbers,  what  would  it 
amount  to  in  the  course  of  a  year? — There  were 
90  names  down  last  term.  The  whole  number  in 
a  year  varies  from  150  to  200. 

3694.  Chairman.]  Is  the  number  increasing.' 
— I  think  it  has  been  about  the  same  for  the  last 
year  or  two. 

3695.  Sir  William  Hmthcate.]  Will  you  go  on 
to  state  your  opinion  with  regard  to  Private 
Tutors  ?~I  was  going  to  say  that  I  was  myself  a 
Private  Tutor,  after  I  took  my  Degree,  for  some 
five  jrears,  and  I  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from 
reading  with  Private  Tutors  myself  before  that. 
I  think  that  what  men  pay  for  themselves  they 
pay  most  attention  to,  and  that  seems  to  me  rather 
an  argument  against  supposing  that  that  a  system 
of  SuD-Professors  or  University  Tutors,  paid  by 
the  University,  could  supersede  Private  Tutors. 
And  I  also  thmk,  as  far  as  my  subsequent  experi- 
ence has  gone,  those  class-men  who  have  gone  to 
the  best  Private  Tutors  have  done  better  than  tlioee 
who  have  gone,  with  a  great  many  others,  to  a  par- 
dcular  Tutor  who  has  taken  men  from  various 
Colleges  together.  I  think  that  the  individual 
work  of  a  Private  Tutor  with  each  man  is  the 
thing  which  really  tells  in  an  Honor  examina- 
tion, and  is  best  remembered  afterwards. 

3696  Chairman.]  Particulariy  for  close  appli- 
cation to  a  given  subject  ? — Yes. 

3697.  Sir  William  Ueathcote.]  Have  you  con- 
sidered whether  different  Colleges  might  not  oom- 
bine,  to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  the  emaller 
ones,  so  that  one  College  Tutor  might  take  one 
department  to  which  he  would  admit  men  frxwa 
another  college,  that  being  reciprocated  by  the 
other  Colleges  ? — I  think  that  that  may  very  often 
answer  where  a  College  cannot  supply  a  Tutor  of 
its  own,  but  it  is  far  better,  in  my  opinion,  that 
each  College  should  have  a  Tutor  of  its  own. 

3698.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee? — I  was  examined 
upon  the  general  question  of  lodging-houses  versus 
Colleges,  and  I  said  that  I  thought  that,  intel- 
lectually, there  woul<J  be  ditficulties,  considerably 
greater  difficulties  thaib  at  present  exist,  and  mo- 
rally also,  I  wish  to  add  that  there  would  be 
great  social  difiSculties,  for  I  cannot  think  that 
men  in  such  lodging-houses  as  are  proposed 
would  be  as  well  thought  of  afterwards  as  men 
who  had  been  at  a  College.  I  think  they  would 
go  away  without  having  reaped  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  the  Oxford  system,  which  very 
much  consists  in  rubbing  the  men  against  one 
another  in  a  Collegiate  life ;  and  I  feel  sure 
they  would  be  much  more  the  victims  of  ex- 
travagancies 
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travaffancies  of  various  kinds  when  they  are 
in  lodgings  than  they  wonld  be  in  Colleges, 
There  is  a  certain  moderation  of  tone  pro- 
duced by  men  living  together,  and  there  is  a 
certain  good  sense  with  regard  to  questions  which 
are  brought  before  young  men  during  their  Uni- 
versity life,  which  is  assisted  by  their  contact  with 
one  another  in  Colleges,  and  which  I  think  they 
would  lose  very  much  if  they  were  put  by  them- 
selves in  lodgings.  Of  course  that  would  not 
apply  so  much  to  lodgiiigs  where  a  great  many 
men  live  together,  and  which  would,  in  some  re- 
spects, become  like  Halls  or  Colleges,  but  where 
there  are  one  or  two  sets  of  rooms  where  men 
would  be  practically  solitary.  That,  socially,  is 
an  objection.  I  think  their  manners  would  be 
certainly  deficient,  or  at  any  rate  not  as  good  as 
they  are  at  present.  You  may  gather  that  to 
some  extent,  although  of  course  I  would  not 
apply  the  thing  too  rigorously,  by  looking  at  the 
history  of  Oxford  University,  the  Collegiate  system 
having  been  established  in  order  to  do  away  with 
the  evils  of  people  living  in  lodgings.  Though 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  progress  of  the  age 
has  been  such  that  we  need  not  look  to  the  same 
evils  as  those  of  which  I  am  speaking,  yet  I 
think  we  must  expect  something  of  the  rough- 
ness and  wildness  and  the  sort  ot  vagabond  cha- 
racter which  attached  to  the  men  called  Chamber- 
dekyns,  who  lived  in  lodgings  in  those  days. 
In  a  minor  degree  the  same  sort  of  objections 
which  attached  to  those  men,  and  which  wa^  the 
cause  of  the  Colleges  being  founded,  would  attach 
to  men  living  in  lodgings  m  the  present  day  un- 
connected with  Colleges.  I  think,  further,  that 
the  system  of  every  IJndergraduate  being  obliged 
to  go  to  his  College  Chapel  every  day  is  a  very 
important  point  in  the  education  of  young  men, 
ana  there  would  be  considerable  difficulties  in 
seeing  that  they  did  go  to  any  Service  if  they 
were  not  attached  to  a  College.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  done,  but  that  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  it  would  be  done  ;  they  would 
practically  be  left  entirely  to  themselves,  and  a 
very  small  proportion  would  attend  a  Service ; 
but  when  they  go  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Col- 
lege, I  think  very  few  really  object,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  gain  good  by  it;  in  the  case  of 
those  who  do  not  think  much  about  the  thing,  and 
who  go  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  who  might,  if  it 
was  left  entirely  to  their  option,  be  laughed  out  of 
it,  and  be  unlikely  to  go,  they  are  protected  by 
the  system,  and  are  thankful  for  it  afterwards. 
There  may  be  cases  where  persons  are  injured 
by  being  forced  to  go,  but  I  believe  those  are  very 
few,  certainly  very  few  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  Then  that  is  only  one  part  of  the  system 
which  would  be  lost  by  their  going  into  lodgings 
as  unattached  students ;  it  would  be   difficult  to 

Srovide  for  their  religious  training  in  other  ways, 
think  that  they  now  benefit  by  such  lectures 
as  are  given  in  the  Greek  Testament,  or  in  the 
Articles,  although  I  believe  those  lectures  are  not 

f' yen  quite  so  universally  as  they  once  were,  but 
know  that  they  do  derive  good  from  them  when 
th^y  are  given,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
viae  for  their  being  given  to  men  in  lodgings,  so 
that  I  think  you  would  lose  in  that  way  also,  but 
I  do  not  say  that  some  of  those  evils  might  not 
be  mitigated  by  a  careful  system. 

3699.  Mr.  LiddeiL']  I  gather  the  gist  of  your 
very  valuable  evidence  to  oe,  that  whether  upon 
the  score  of  expense,  or  of  discipline,  or  of  instruc- 
tion, or  with  a  view    to  the  students    deriving 
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social  and  religious  advantages,  you  have  formed  M.  Burronts^ 
a  very  strong  opinion,  both  from  your  personal  Esq. 

experience  and  from  careful   inquiry,  that  the         — 
College  system  is  greatly  Superior  to  the  non-       23  July 
collegiate  system  proposed  by  this  Bill? — Yes,         1867. 
decidedly. 

3700.  In  expressing  an  opinion  against  having 
Sub-professors,  did  I  correctly  understand  you  to 
mean  that  if  they  were  less  good  than  the  Pro- 
fessors they  would  probably  fail  in  obtaining 
pupils,  and  that  if  they  were  better  they  would 
create  a  very  unpleasant  jealousy  ? — I  think  that 
is  very  much  my  feeling ;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
commit  myself  to  a  strong  opinion  upop  that 
point,  because  it  has  not  been  tried,  and  pro- 
phecies are  proverbially  dangerous. 

3701.  Has  that  been  ratner  at  the  bottom  of 
your  objection  ? — Yes ;  I  might  say  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  College  Tutors,  Private  Tutors,  and 
Professors,  provides  everything  that  you  want,  if 
only  those  are  all  working  up  to  their  proper 
capacity;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  College 
system  is  not  working  up  to  its  proper  capacity 
on  account  of  the  nunioer  of  non-resident  Fellows 
who  are  drawing  revenues  from  the  College,  and 
doing  no  good  to  it  in  return. 

3702.  xou  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Private  Tutor,  and  you  are  now  acting  in  a  public 
capacity  as  a  Professor  ^  does  the  result  <m  your 
experience  in  those  two  branches  of  instruction 
lead  you  not  to  agree  with  the  former  witnesses,  who 
described  private  tuition  as  a  mode  of  cramming  ? 
— I  will  not  say  that  no  Private  Tutors  are  mere 
crammers,  because  I  think  that  sometimes  is  the 
case,  but  I  think  the  best  Private  Tutors  are 
not  mere  crammers;  for  my  own  part  I  never 
took  any  but  class-men  as  a  Private  Tutor,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  a  Private  Tutor  for  class-men  who 
was  a  mere  crammer  would  ever  retain  any  re- 
putation, or  have  any  large  number  of  pupils. 

3703.  When  you  say  uiat  you  never  took  any 
but  class-men,  I  presume  you  mean  men  who  in- 
tended to  take  a  class  if  they  could  ? — Yes. 

3704.  Aid  who  went  up  for  honors? — Yes^ 
but  I  think  that  the  Private  Tutors  for  pass^men 
are  many  of  them  merely  crammers,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  help  that  in  any  University 
where  examinations  are  the  central  point  upon 
which  the  whole  system  of  the  University  turns. 

3705»  Is  not  that  practically  a  matter  of  which 
the  student  himself  is  perfectly  capable  of  judg- 
ing ? — Entireljr. 

3706.  And  if  he  chooses  to  pay  to  be  crammed, 
you  would  let  him  ?;:— Yes. 

3707.  But  he  will  take  care  if  he  intends  to  go 
in  for  honors  to  win,  that  he  will  select  a  Pri- 
vate Tutor  who  will  not  cram,  but  give  him  solid 
and  substantial  instruction  ? — No  doubt  he  will ; 
and  he  can  get  such  a  Tutor  if  he  chooses. 

3708.  Is  it  not  a  very  unfair  criticism  to  paes 
upon  private  tuition  that  in  certain  cases,  especi- 
ally with  pass-men,  it  leads  to  a  system  of  cram- 
ming ? — I  would  not  allow  that  it  leads  to  a  sys- 
tem of  cramming ;  but  I  only  say  that  although 
many  Private  Tutors  for  pass-men  are  mere  cram- 
mers, no  doubt  many  are  not. 

3709.  I  presume  that  private  tuition,  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  tuition,  is  the  most  expen- 
sive ? — Yes ;  lately  a  plan  has  been  finding  fa- 
vour, in  which  more  men  than  one  have  gone  to 
a  Private  Tutor,  paying  him  less,  something  like 
5  7.  a  term  instead  of  10/. ;  and  there  have  been 
two  or  three  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  able 
to   retain  a  large  class  in    that  way,   and  >have 
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M.Bun'OfwSj  thereby  decreased  the  expense.     I  am  not  able 
Esq.        to  say  for  certain  whether  it  has  been  with  equal 

advantage,  but  mv  own  opinion  is  that  a  man 

23  iulj      gains  more  by  taking  a  Tutor  to  himself,  paying 

*^^7«        him  10  L  a  term,  and  making  his  Private  Tutor 

thoroughly  understand  his  own  condition  of  mind, 

and  leaving  him  to  apply  such  remedies  as  he 

finds  necessary. 

3710.  Therefore  it  follows  naturally,  does  it 
not,  that  poor  students  who  are  unable  to 
afford  the  advantages  of  this  private  tuition,  which 
seems  to  be  so  valuable,  would  be  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  wealthier  students 
who  have  had  those  advantages? — Supposing  a 

rr  student  to  be  going  in  for  honours,  I  thmk 
does  not  require  any  very  great  amount  of 
private  tuition  if  he  is  in  a  good  College. 

3711.  I  am  supposing  him  not  to  belong  to  a 
College,  but  to  be  an  unattached  student? — An 
unattached  student  would  no  doubt  be  at  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage  in  the  expense  for  private 
tuition. 

3712.  If  he  is  unable  to  obtain  private  tuition 
on  the  ground  of  expense,  he  would  necessarily 
be  at  a  great  disadvantage,  would  he  not,  as  com- 

fired  with  a  wealthier  student  who  had  had  a 
rivate  Tutor?—  Yes,  I  think  so,  onlv  that  is  often 
overrated.  I  think  that  the  quantity  of  private 
tuition  which  a  man  netfd  have,  is  not  very  large 
after  all;  it  all  depends  upon  the  man's  own 
energy  and  power  of  working  himself;  I  think 
very  often  people  take  Private  Tutors  when  they 
are  not  wantea. 

3713.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  quite  within 
the  capacity  of  a  reallv  hard-working  man  to  do 
for  himself  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  a  Private  Tutor 
can  do  for  him  ? — I  do  not  think  that  anybody- 
can  take  very  high  honors,  even  the  most  hard- 
working man,  without  a  certain  amount  of  private 
tuition,  but  he  may  make  a  great  deal  more  out 
of  tiie  present  Professors  than  is  very  often  made. 

3714.  Would  you  wish  to  see  in  the  public 
lectures  the  system  of  questioning  after  the 
lecture  carried  further  than  it  is  at  present,  with 
a  view  to  enabling  students  to  avail  tnemselves  to 
the  utmost  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
Lecturer  or  Professor  ? — In  most  of  the  schemes 
under  which  our  Professorships  are  elstablished^ 
we  are  obliged  to  give  lectures  in  certain  parts 
of  the  term  in  a  more  familiar  manner  than  the 
others ;  we  are  supposed  to  give  so  many  set  lec- 
tures in  the  term  and  so  many  of  a  less  formal 
kind,  and  in  the  hours  devoted  to  the  latter  men 
may  come  and  be  taught,  very  much  as  a  Private 
Tutor  would  teach  them. 

3715.  Do  you  find  practically  that  that  species 
of  lecture  is  more  popular  than  the  more  majestic 
lecture,  so  to  speak?— I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
found  it  so;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
generally  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  men  to 
stay  after  the  lecture  is  over  to  ask  me  questions, 
and  to  give  them  papers  of  questions,  and  they 
take  them  home.  I  have  generally  devoted  about 
half  or  three-quarters  of  the  time  of  the  alternate 
lecture  to  some  other  subject,  besides  that  of  the 
regular  lecture,  and  perhaps  giving  the  remaining 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  half-hour,  to  looldng  over 
answers  to  questions. 

3716.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  your  Law 
Professors  are  non-resident  ? — Yes. 

3717.  At  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  you 
quoted  some  very  valuable  answers  which  you 
had  received  from  the  heads  of  School  Esta- 
blishments, Colleges,  and  other  places,  but  I  did 


not  understand  that  they  had  communicated 
before  giving  their  answers  with  the  parents 
themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  their  feelings  on  the 
subject ;  is  that  so  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  they 
generally  stated  anything  one  way  or  the  other 
about  it ;  my  belief  is  tfcit  they  stated  their  own 
opinions. 

3718.  Then  we  must  only  look  upon  it  as  the 
opinion  of  a  bodv  of  officers  upon  a  point  of  disci- 
pline ? — Yes,  officers  quite  promiscuously  chosen 
from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

3719.  Mr.  Powell]  Will  yon  explain  to  the 
Committee  in  as  simple  a  form  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit,  what  is  the  Oxford  Congre- 
gation ? — It  consists  of  the  Members  of  Convo- 
cation resident  within  a  mile  and  a-half  of  Carfax, 
and  includes  the  Examiners,  Professors,  and  other 
public  officers  of  the  University,  even  though 
non-resident. 

3720.  What  is  the  term  of  residence  which  is 
required? — Twenty  weeks  during  the  year. 

3721.  Is  the  list  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gregation made  up  once  a  year,  or  is  it  made  up 
&om  term  to  term  ? — Once  a  year. 

3722.  Could  you,  using  language  equally 
simple,  explain  to  the  Committee  what  Convoca- 
tion is? — Convocation  consists  of  all  Masters  of 
Arts  and  Doctors  of  the  three  superior  faculties, 
who  have  their  names  upon  the  books  of  some 
College  or  Hall. 

3723.  Wherever  they  may  live  or  whatever 
may  be  their  vocation  ? — Yes. 

3724.  Will  you  pursue  the  same  class  of  ex- 
planation and  describe  what  a  Hall  is,  as  distin- 
guished fipom  a  College  at  Oxford  ?— A  Hall  differs 
from  a  College  in  not  being  a  corporate  body,  the 
Principal  being  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  or 
by  a  College.  The  Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall  is  appointed  by  Queen's  College.  Their 
property  is  neld  in  trust  by  the  University  for 
them. 

3725.  And  there  being  no  Fellows  there  are 
probably  no  Scholars  ? — x  es,  theie  are  Scholars 
at  two  H^s,  and  Exhibitioners  at  two  or  three. 

3726.  A  member  of  a  Hall,  as  a  member  of  a 
Hall,  has  no  prizes  to  look  forward  to  other  than 
such  as  may  oe  given  to  all  the  members  of  the 
University? — No;  but  at  Magdalen  Hall  I  think 
some  exhibitions  are  given  practically  to  the 
members  of  the  Hall  after  competition. 

3727.  Sir  William  Heqthcote.']  Are  there  not, 
in  certain  cases.  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  held 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  Hall,  although  the  Hall 
itself  is  not  a  Corporation  that  can  hold  property, 
for  example,  in  St  Mary  Hall? — Yes,  that  is 
the  fact 

3728.  Mr.  Powell']  Have  you  any  further  in- 
formation to  give  to  explain  the  nature  of  Halls 
at  Oxford? — I  have  already  mentioned  that 
they  are  able  to  give  a  cheaper  education  than  is 
the  case  at  most  Colleges,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
think  that  the  education  is  generally  so  good  as 
it  is  at  tiie  Colleges,  from  the  very  fact  that  they 
have  not  a  body  of  resident  Fellows  to  assist  the 
Principal  in  the  tuition ;  but  they  make  up  for 
that  to  some  extent  by  making  arrangements  for 
their  students  amongst  each  other,  or  in  some 
cases  with  the  College  with  which  Aey  are  con- 
nected ;  but  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  stu- 
dents at  them  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the  advantages 
of  a  good  College. 

3729.  They  have  not  the  same  command  of 
funds  to  reward  those  who  are  engaged  in  tuition? 
—No. 

3730.  Is 
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3730.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  a 
proposal  supported  by  a  large  majority  in  Con- 
gregation would  be  rejected  by  Convocation  ? — 
I  should  say  not^  generally  speakings  as  far  as 
my  experience  of  Oxford  nas  gone  during  the 
last  14  years  that  I  have  been  there ;  I  have  not, 
indeed,  known  much  about  it  except  during  the 
last  10  years.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Univer- 
sity Act,  the  arrangement  of  the  government 
has,  I  should  say,  on  the  whole,  worked  well 

Sractically  ;  Congregation  and  Convocation  have 
iffered  occasionally,  but  public  opinion  has  a  fair 
opportunity  of  making  itself  felt,  and  things  have 
soon  righted  themselves.  Congregation  gradually 
influences  Convocation,  and  the  two  bo£es  prac- 
tically work  well  together, 

3731.  Then  you  would  describe  any  differences 
between  Congregation  and  Convocation  as  healthy 
differences,  which  tend  to  a  fair  testing  of  any 
proposal  that  is  brought  forward  ? — I  should  quite 
think  so ;  it  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the 
University  should  be  under  a  government  which 
is  not  too  easily  changed  from  week  to  week  or 
from  term  to  term.  It  seems  to  me  all  important 
that  you  should  have  a  system  which  is  of  a 
tolerably  stable  character  upon  which  you  may 
rely  and  carry  out  experiments  without  con- 
stant interference  with  what  was  last  tried ;  and 
I  would  Apply  the  same  ^miment  to  the  general 
question  of  allowing  the  University  to  work  out 
all  such  points  as  we  are  now  considering,  a  point 
which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  University  is  taking  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  lodging-houses  into  consideration,  and  it 
would  he  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  out  its  own  plans,  one  of  which 
is  to  be  proposed  to  the  University  next  term, 
and  whicn,  1  believe,  has  a  very  fair  chance  of 
passing.  From  what  I  have  already  said,  I  should 
probably  not  be  inclined  to  favour  it  individually, 
yet  I  should  think  it  had  a  fair  chance  of  passing, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  that  that  is  one  reason 
amongst  others  against  this  Bill. 

3732.  Do  you  think  that  the  multitude  of  re 
cent  changes  and  the  proposal  of  further  changes 
have  been  imfavourabie  to  the  power  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  teaching  body,  owing  to  the  distrac- 
tion of  mind  resulting  from  controversy  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  indisputable  that  a  gi*eat  deal  of  the  time 
which  the  Professors  and  Tutors  might  employ 
upon  their  own  studies  or  upon  teaching  is  taken 
up  with  considerations  of  the  kind  you  mention ; 
but  I  look  upon  that  partly  as  a  consequence  of 
a  transition  state,  for  the  tf niversity  is,  in  some 
respects,  in  such  a  state.  The  late  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Act  which  followed  upon  it,  have 
changed  a  great  deal  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
University,  and  it  is  constantly  necessary  to  deal 
with  matters  which  have  arisen  out  of  that  change ; 
and  as  this  cannot  well  be  avoided,  I  do  not  know 
that  one  can  find  any  great  fault  with  it. 

3733.  You  would  look  forward  to  a  more  settled 
and  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  than  the 
transition  state  which  now  exists  ? — If  the  Uni- 
versity is  left  alone  to  do  its  own  work,  I  think 
so. 

3734.  You  mean  in  its  own  time  and  in  its 
own  way  r^ — Yes,  with  the  single  exception  that 
if  any  evils  which  have  been  produced  by  ex- 
ternal legislation  x^annot  be  removed  in  any  other 
way  they  should  be  removed  by  external  legis- 
lation. 

,     3735.  In  the  event  of  an  extension  of  the  Pro- 
fessoriate, whom  would   you  entrust  with  the 
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patronage?— I  think  that  the  best  means  of  se-   M. Burrows^ 
curing    good  Professors  is  by    having  various  Esq. 

methods  of  appointment;  I  do  not  tnink  that         

any  one  method  itself  is  so  much  better  than  23  July 
another  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  1^67. 
made  the  exclusive  method  of  appointment ;  there 
are  merits  in  almost  all  the  metnods  which  at  pre- 
sent exist.  I  think  that  almost  too  much  has  been 
said  against  the  election  of  Professors  by  Convo- 
cation ;  no  doubt  it  has  its  evils,  as  every  system 
has,  and,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  party  spirit 
and  personal  feeling  come  in ;  but  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  we  get,  as  a  rule,  very  good  men, 
in  many  cases  the  best  men,  but  always,  I  think, 
very  good  men  by  the  system  of  election  by  Con- 
vocation; at  any  rate  it  is  a  method  which  is 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  giving  a  voice  in  their  own 
affairs,  to  the  members  of  uie  University,  which, 
I  think,  keeps  up  our  University  spirit,  and  that 
does  good  in  many  ways. 

3736.  With  what  feelings  do  you  regard  the 
Crown  patronage  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry^  to 
extend  it  beyond  the  present  limits ;  but  I  think 
it  has  very  often  given  us  excellent  Professors. 

3737.  Supposing  you  were  to  have  a  larger 
Professorial  body  (the  theory  having  been  that 
too  much  time  is  given  to  certain  stucues),  do  you 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  any  steps 
with  a  view  to  securing  industry  and  devotion  to 
study  on  the  |iart  of  the  Professors ;  for  example, 
making  their  office  terminable  at  the  pleasure  of 
somebody  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  system  of 
that  sort  would  work  very  well ;  but  of  course, 
amongst  a  very  large  body  of  Professors,  there 
will  iJways  be  some  who  will  work  less  than 
o^ers,  and  that  is  one  argument  against  in- 
Creasing  their  body  to  any  great  extent 

3738.  Supposing,  for  example,  a  Professor  of 
International  Law  was  arising  and  ambitious  bar- 
rister, who  passed  most  of  his  time  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  profession,  and,  as  Professor,  simply 
gave  a  few  lectures,  should  you  think  that  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  procedure  on  the  part  of 
new  Professors? — No,  I  should  not;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  how  I  should  deal  with  it. 

3739.  But  in  making  arrangements  for  new 
Professors,  you  would  carefully  take  precautions 
against  such  a  use  of  the  endowments,  would  you 
not? — All  the  regulations  for  the  working  of  the 
Professorships  contemplate  the  delivering  of  a 
certain  num  ber  of  lectures,  and  residing  a  given 
time.  If  you  provide  for  those  two  points,  resi- 
dence and  giving  lectures,  and  also  for  morals, 
and  such  points,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  do 
more. 

3740.  And  you  would  not  place  Professors 
under  any  restrictions  of  a  moral  kind,  I  mean 
by  an  unwritten  law,  or  any  other  kind,  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  the  year? — No,  I 
think  not. 

3741.  Have  your  inquiries  led  you  to  investi- 
gate the  income  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
the  Colleges? — I  have  asked  many  questions  about 
it,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  satisfac- 
tory answer.  I  have  not  investigated  it  very 
carefully. 

3742.  Your  duties  as  Chichele  Professor  have 
necessarily  brought  you  into  contact  with  men 
pursuing  the  new  studies ;  is  it  your  opinion  that 
men  who  otherwise  would  have  passed  their  time 
in  idleness,  have  been  attracted  to  those  new- 
studies,  and  have  attended  to  them  with  fair 
industiy  ? — I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge of  one  subject,  tnat  of  Law  and  Modem 
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f.  Bwrcms,  History,  and  I  think  that  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
Ksq-  effect  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned* 

.  3743.  Do   you  think    that    many    men    who 

^*^86- ^  otherwise  would  have  done  nothing  at  the  Uni- 
'*  versity.  have  attained  considerable  knowledge  in 
those  subjects  ? — I  should  think  tliat  there  may 
be  v^me ;  but  there  are  certainly  many  who 
would  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  old  subjects, 
but  who  have  taken  gi-eat  interest  in  these  ; 
and  I  think  this  ha£  been  one  great  use  of  the 
School. 

<5T44.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  class  of 
men  of  gentiemanly  and  regular  habits,  but 
with  no  great  industry,  who  have  been  drawn  to 
those  new  studies^  and  in  consequence  of  them, 
have  passed  their  time  at  the  University  in  a 
manner  which  has  not  led  them  to  high  Univer- 
sity honors,  but  which  certaiflly  nas  had  a 
valuable  educating  influence  upon  their  minds  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  has  been  so. 

3745.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee 
the  chai-acter  of  the  lectures  which  you  give ;  are 
they  in  the  nature  of  addresses  only,  or  are  they 
catechetical  also  ? — They  are  scarcely  catechetical 
at  all  My  lectures  on  History  are  sometimes  a 
course  upon  a  particular  book,  and  sometimes  upon 
a  period  generally ;  sometimes  general,  and  some- 
times special ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
the  catechetical  method;  and  I  have  scarcely 
attempted  it. 

374^.  Do  you  give  notice  in  advance  of  the 
subject  of  your  lecture,  and  suggest  certain 
books  for  study,  so  that  the  men  may  enter  your 
LectureHTOom  with  prepared  minds  ? — Yes,  that  is 
my  custom. 

3747.  Have  you  a  system  of  examining  the 
men  who  have  attended  a  course  of  your  lectures, 
so  as  to  test  what  knowledge  they  have  carried 
away  ? — No. 

3748.  Having  been  engaged  in  the  education 
of  Oatford,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  of 
whether  men  do  actually  carry  away  much  know- 
ledge from  a  Professor's  lectures  ? — All  who  at- 
tend my  lecturer  write  down  notes  of  everything 
I  say  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  they  do 
bring  out  in  the  examinations  what  I  have  told 
them^  as  well  as  learn  the  method  of  studying 
their  books. 

3749.  You  would  probably  attach  more  im- 
portance to  what  you  might  say  in  the  way  of 
guidance  and  suggestion  than  to  what  you  would 
teach  directly ?— Entirely  so;  that,  1  think,  is 
the  great  object  of  Professors'  lectures,  to  call 
out  me  mind  of  the  pupils. 

3750.  And  to  supply  them  with  the  books 
from  whioh  to  giun  information  ? — Yes ;  to  guide 
them  to  the  use  of  books. 

3751.  Do  you  at  all  fs^vour  the  proposal  of 
taxing  tlie  revenues  of  the  Colleges  m  order  to 
found  Professorships,  or  to  increase  the  endow- 
ments of  the  existing  Professorships  ? — I  veiy 
much  approve  of  what  has  been  done  in  that  way 
as  yet  in  suppressing  certain  Tellowbhips  for  the 
endowment  of  Proieseorships  ;  but  I  think  the 
system  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far  already. 

3752.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  Under- 
graduates at  Oxford  ? — There  are  commonly  said 
to  be  about  1,500  residents,  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
There  are  upwards  of  1,900  on  the  books,  and 
deducting  those  who  have  been  on  the  books  for 
more  than  five  vears,  there  are  perhaps  about 
1^850  residents  during  some  part  of  the  year. 

3753..  Putting  into  your  hand  the  regulations 
of   lodging-houses  for  junior  members  of   the 


University,  which  were  put  in  by  the  Proctor, 
I  would  ask  whether  you  can  inform  the  Com- 
mittee whether  those  regulations  are  made  by  the 
University  or  by  any  particular  College ;  and,  if 
so,  by  what  College  ? — 1  believe  that  those  regit. 
lations  are  at  least  sanctioned  by  the  Vice  Chaa- 
cellor,  if  not  made  by  him,  although  they  are  not 
binding  upon  any  College,  or  upon  any  lodgings 
house  keepers. 

3754.  Then,  what  force  have  they  ?  —  It  ia 
simply  that  if  the  head  of  the  College  chooses  to 
make  the  kee{>er  of  a  lod^ng-house  sign  them,  he 
can  do  so ;  I  believe  th^  is  done  in  some  Colleges, 
but  not  necessarily,  and  certainly  not  in  all ;  I 
know  two  lodging-house  keepers  who  have  told 
me  that  they  have  never  signed  any  paper. 

3755.  Do  you  think  that  any  Colleges  have 
other  regulations,  or  have  some  Colleges  no  regu- 
lations at  all  ? — I  am  not  able  to  give  an  exact 
answer  upon  that  point. 

3756.  Air.  PoUard^Ur(^uharL]  You  spoke  just 
now  about  the  amount  of  temptation  to  which 
non-attached  students,  living  in  lodgings,  would 
be  exposed;  are  those  temptations  necessadJy 
greater  than  those  to  which  a  man  is  exposed 
when  he  is  beginning  life  in  any  other  poidtkiB? 
— I  think  so, 

375T.  Why  should  it  be  so?  — I  can  speak 
specially  of  the  profession  in  which  I  have  oeeu 
myself  employed,  the  Royal  Navy,  and  I^  dunk 
that  the  temptations  which  a  young  man  has  in 
that  profession  are  not  really  so  great  as  those 
he  would  have  in  a  Lodging-house,  because  the 
immorality  to  which  he  is  exposed  is  of  a  pub- 
lic character,  and  he  would  lose  charai^ter  if 
he  was  found  involved  in  it ;  but  when  you  come 
to  a  lodging-house,  you  put  a  young  man  into 
temptation  from  the  attendants  at  those  lodging- 
houses  which  it  i^  very  diffieidt  for  him  to  deal 
with ;  it  is  a  sort  of  diing  which  is  more  or  less 
private,  and  wiiere  a  temptation  is  pm  ate  it  is 
very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  in  the  ordi- 
nary way ;  of  course  it  is  not  greater  than  the 
temptation  to  which  any  other  young  man  would 
be  exposed  who  is  in  a  lodging-house  in  any 
other  place ;  the  system  would  be  the  same. 

3758.  In  a  great  many  professions,  it  is  neces- 
sary, b  it  not,  that  young  men  should  begin  liiie 
in  Lodging-houses  ? — Then,  it  would  be  just  the 
same  as  at  Oxford  ;  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference. 

3759.  Chairmcm.']  At  Grlasgow,  Liverpool,  or 
Manchester,  they  must  be  put  into  losings  ? — 
Yes,  quite  so ;  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  one 
as  the  other ;  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  hve 
in  lodgings,  there  is  the  same  temptation. 

3760.  Mr.  Pollard-  Urquhart]  Taking  your  own 
profession,  should  you  not  say  that  a  young  mid- 
shipman, if  he  is  stationed  at  Malta  or  Ports- 
mouth, or  a  great  many  places  where  men-of-war 
often  are  stationed,  is  exposed  to  as  many  temp- 
tations as  a  young  man  living  in  lodgings  in 
Oxford  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  temptation  is 
of  the  same  character  ;  a  man  goes  to  an  inn 
when  he  goes  on  shore  there,  and  he  more  or  Jess 
lives  in  public.  Of  course  there  is  the  immorali^ 
which  meets  everybody  in  the  streets,  but  I 
think  that  is  more  eaoly  resisted  tiian  the  temp- 
tations to  which  a  man  is  exposed  in  a  lodging- 
house. 

3761.  At  Oxford  tfa^e  is  not  half  so  much 
immorality  meets  a  person  in  the  streets  as  at 
Portsmouth  ? — No. 

3762.  So  duut  if  ha  is  exposed  to  more  temp- 
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tstion  id  one  waj^  he  is  exposed  to  less  temptar 
tion  in  another  way  ? — Quite  so. 

3763.  With  regard  to  the  remark  wWch  you 
sade  about  PriTttte  Tutors,  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
almost  necessary  for  men  who  are  de^ring  to  take 
high  honors,  to  avail  themselves  of  private  tuition ; 
do  you  mean  that  to  apply  merely  to  the  sdhool 
of  Law  and  History,  or  to  all  the  courses,  or  in  the 
final  Schools  ? — Certainly ;  to  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics qidte  as  much  as  to  Law  and  History,  if 
not  more  so. 

3764.  Is  the  amount  of  instruction  necessary 
for  a  first-class  in  Law  and  Modern  History,  more 
than  can  be  acquired  by  a  young  man  in  the  two 
years  tliat  elapse  between  Moderations  and  the 
time  he  takes  his  degree  in  the  Final  Schools  ? 
— Two  years  is  ample. 

3765.  Would  that  enable  a  man  of  good  abilities 
to  know  enough  to  get  a  first  class  ? — ^Yes  ;  one 
year  is  often  suflicient,  and  it  has  even  been  done 
in  less. 

3766.  Would  one  year's  private  tuition,  sup- 
jpoffln^  that  he  had  had  a  good  start  in  reading  by 
nimseif,  be  sufficient  for  a  man  of  good  abilities  ? 
— Quite  enough. 

3767.  Altogether,  supposing  a  person  living  in 
lodgings,  had  no  expense  of  a  College  Tutor,  and 
had  to  pay,  say,  10  guineas  a  term  to  a  Private 
Tutor,  would  he  not  nave  just  as  good  a  chance 
of  obtaining  high  honours  in  Law  > and  Modem 
History,  as  a  person  living  in  College  ? — Very 
nearly  the  same.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  that 
a  class-man  is  all  the  better  for  having  gone 
through  his  work  with  a  College  Tutor ;  but  1  do 
not  say  but  what  a  particular  man  may  do  nearly 
as  well  without  it.  A  man  may  make  up  for  the 
want  of  it  by  his  own  energy  and  ability,  but  I 
think  the  other  one  has  an  advantage,  especially 
in  the  Law.  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  for  any 
class  man  to  have  read  '^  Blackstone  "  with  the 
Tutor  of  his  College  in  lecture. 

3768.  Are  there  many  College  Tutors  who  can 
teach  ** Blackstone"? — A  gooa  many  of  liiem, 
but  not  by  any  means  all. 

3769.  Would  not  a  good  Private  Tutor  do  that 
just  as  well  ? — Yes ;  quite  as  well,  of  course. 

3770.  A  person  going  in  for  honors  in  Law 
and  Modem  History,  who  has  the  advantage  of 
both  a  Private  Tutor  and  a  College  Tutor,  after 
all  would  not  have  a  very  great  advantage  over 
a  man  with  great  abilities  who  was  reading 
steadily  with  a  Private  Tutor ;  and  would  not  a 
Private  Tutor  alone  be  sufficient? — He  would 
get  the  two  courses  instead  of  one ;  he  would  get 
the  College  Tutor  whom  he  does  not  specially 
pay  for,  and  the  Private  Tutor  whom  he  pays 
privatdy. 

3771.  Would  not  those  two  courses  rather  dis- 
sipate or  distract  his  reading? — A  good  deal 
would  depend  upon  the  Tutor  of  the  College; 
with  a  good  Tutor  I.  do  not  think  it  would. 

3772.  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  an  ambitious  man, 
it  is  often  the  business  of  the  Private  Tutor 
to  teach  him  to  confine  his  reading,  and  not  to  be 
too  desultory  ? — Quite  so. 

3773.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  Do  you  consider 
that  the  moral  dangers  oi  a  lodging-house  are 
such  as  cannot  be  touched  by  a  system  of  close 
licensing  on  the  part  of  the  University  authori- 
ties ?—  i  think  that  a  system  of  close  licensing 
may  do  a  great  deal  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the 
system,  but  I  doubt  if  it  can  ever  remove  them. 

3774.  Do  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think 
that  the  evils  are  the  immoralities  that  may  go  on 
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between  liie  young  men  and  -die  female  servants  M.  Burraws, 
under  the  lodging-nouse  system  ? — Yes.  Esq. 

3775.  Which  therefore  jon  consider  would  not  j  1 
become  patent  except  under  special  circumstai^ces  ?       ^^^^  ^ 
— No. 

3776.  Do  not  you  consider  that  a  system  of 
close  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  University  and 
the  College  authorities  would  mitigate  that  ? — I 
iikink  it  would  mitigate,  but  never  remove  it. 

3777.  It  would  be  mitigated  still  more  if  there 
were  the  eye  of  both  the  University  ai^  the  Col- 
lege on  the  lodging-houses  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

377&.  Have  you  verv  much  considered  the 
Cambridge  system,  or  has  it  only  lately  been 
brought  under  your  attention  ? —I  know  a  good 
many  Cambridge  men,  and  I  have  been  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  merely  as  a  visitor.  I  have  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  it ;  I  have  only  inquired  from 
different  people,  and,  as  1  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  my  evidence,  the  information  that  I  have 
received  convinces  me  that  the  working  of  the 
system  is  not  satisfactory ;  that  people  look  upon 
it  as  a  necessity,  and  a  very  disagreeable  necessity, 
as  a  system  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  Colle- 
giate life.  That  is  the  impression  I  have  derived 
n*(Hn  the  inquiries  I  have  made  from  competent 
Cambridge  authorities. 

3779.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  aniong  young 
men  who  do  not  belong  to  any  Collie  ?~  I  think 
that  the  discipline  could  never  be  as  good  as  it 
now  is,  <H*  as  it  may  be  in  Colleges,  because  it  is 
always  the  interest  of  tiie  lodging^iouse  keepers 
to  nmke  their  lodgii^  agreeable  and  popular 
with  the  yoxmg  men. 

3780.  Do  you  think  that  tite  kind  of  punish- 
ments that  must  be  inflicted  upon  those  young 
men  would  tlierefore  be  harder  on  them  than  what 
could  be  administered  in  the  College  ;  do  you  see 
any  punishment  exc^  fiaing,  expulsion,  or  rusti- 
cation, wilii  which  the  authorities  could  visit  an 
external  student  who  was  caught  out  in  a  grave 
transgression  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  you  must  use  some 
puniwaent,  and  I  do  not  see  any  other  means  of 
discipline. 

3781.  In  one  respect  you  think  he  would  be 
under  a  harder^ystem  than  the  students  who  live 
in  college  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  why  it 
should  be  harder ;  it  is  the  same ;  you  would  use 
the  same  system. 

3782.  Do  you  think,  in  a  sumpixiary  point  of 
view,  that  a  student  in  lodgings  could  live  more 
cheaply  than  in  a  cheap  and  well  regulated  Col- 
lege ? — In  my  opinion  it  would  be  very  much 
alx)ut  the  same.  If  you  were  to  adopt  this  system, 
I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent wealthy  men  taking  advantage  of  the  lodgmg- 
house  system,  atid  that  you  would  have  a  class  of 
poor  men  only  in  lodgings,  and  therefore  no  doubt 
the  fines  upon  them  would  be  a  mqre  severe 
punishment. 

3783.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  a  class  of 
lodging-house  keepers  who  would  find  their  market 
in  supplying  cheap  board  and  lodging  to  poor 
students;  would  there  not  be  a  competition  of 
cheapness  ? — 1  think  that  very  possibly  there 
might  be ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  if 
you  multiply  very  largely  the  students  of  that 
class  in  a  place,  ihere  would  be  a  tendency,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  lodgings  to  rise  in  value  ;  the 
one  thing  would  be  working  against  the  other, 
and  I  can  hardly  say  what  would  be  the  result. 

3784.  I  think  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that 
the  objection  thr*t  you  make  to  this  system  does 
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M.Burrouos^  not  apply,  or  at  least  in  the  same  demree,  to  pri- 
Esq.        vate  hostels  under  Masters  of  Arts  ?— No ;  I  think 
there  you  have  a  protection. 

3785.  You  are  favourable  to  that  then,  are  you 
not  ? — Very  much  so,  as  one  means ;  I  think  the 
best  means  of  all  is  to  supply  the  Collegiate  system 
that  we  are  proi)osing  to  supply  in  the  Keble 
College ;  I  think  that  is  by  far  the  best  means, 
and  therefore  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  farther 
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3786.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  a  cheap 


that  the  development  of  the  Servitor  idea  is  very 
desirable. 

3787.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  it  is  better? 
— Because  I  think  that  men  in  such  a  College  as 
we  propose  in  Keble  College  would  support  one 
another  better  in  economical  arrangements,  and 
then,  having  a  large  number  of  them,  and  supply- 
ing, as  we  ought  to  supply,  good  tuition,  the 
Principal  and  Tutors  living  amongst  the  men, 
and  so  on,  I  believe,  that  they  woum  be  a  moral 
support  to  one  another.  I  think  the  credit  of  the 
College  will  be  high,  and  that  it  will  take  its  rank 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Colleges ;  I  do  not 
say  with  all,  not  perhaps  with  Christ  Church  and 
Balliol,  and  some  of  the  larger  Colleges,  but  with 
a  considerable  number  of  them.  The  men  will 
be  able  to  live  upon  a  very  small  sum,  such  as 
50  /.  a  year,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  have 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Collegiate  system,  with 
very  few  of  the  disadvantages  which  attach  to 
students  existing  in  such  a  place  as  Christ  Church 
of  the  rank  of  Servitors,  along  with  a  number  of 
much  more  wealthy  students.  There  is  in  that 
system  a  certain  disadvantage,  although  I  think 
it  is  very  much  over-rated,  because  a  great  many 
improvements  have  been  made  lately  m  the  con- 
dition of  the  Servitors  at  Christ  Church.  There 
are  12  together  at  a  time,  and  they  have  been 
lately  put  upon  a  very  good  footing.  It  is  a 
very  good  institution,  in  my  opinion,  and  requires 
very  little  change  to  be  maae  in  it,  except  per- 
haps in  the  name ;  it  might  be  as  well  if  the  name 
were  altered.  They  do  very  well  in  the  Schools, 
and  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  supply 
rather  a  large  proportion  for  their  numbers  01  the 
honor-men  from  Christ  Church. 

3788.  Chairman,']  Has  not  Christ  Church  abo- 
lished those  menial  duties  which  formerly  were 
exacted  from  the  Servitors? — Yes,  it  has;  I  be- 
lieve all  of  them. 

3789.  Mr.  Beresford-  Hope.']  Do  you  propose 
to  adopt  at  Keble  College  the  same  sumptuary 
regulation  which  exists  at  St.  Augustine's,  Can- 
terbury, of  students  taking  all  their  meals  in 
College  Hall  ? — Yes,  that  is  to  say  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

3790.  Have  you  got  the  regulations  of  Keble 
College? — They  are  in  the  Report  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  was  a  member. 

3791.  Chairman.]  Should  you  be  in  favour  of 
St.  Augustine's  College  or  Keble  College,  on 
whatever  basis  they  are  founded,  contending  with 
each  other  in  honourable  and  fair  rivalry  with  the 
lodging  system  ? — As  I  said,  I  am  so  anxious  to 
seethe  Collegiate  system  retained,  that  if  we  could, 
by  those  various  methods  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, introduce  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
who  wish  to  live  economically  into  Oxford,  i.e. 
either  by  new  Colleges,  or  by  extending  the  pre- 
sent ones,  I  should  very  much  prefer  it;  but  if  the 


lodging  house  system  is  forced  upon  us^  we  must 
maSe  die  best  of  it 

3792.  Mr.  Beresfard  Hope.]  Are  you  at  all  afraid 
that  the  Keble  men  would  be  looked  down  upon 
by  the  other  students  of  the  University  as  an 
inferior  class? — I  do  not  think  they  would.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  our  great  arguments  for  pro- 
posing this  College. 

3793.  You  think  that  they  would  mix  in  society 
with  the  other  men  ? — I  think  they  would  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Colleges  in  Oxford; 
probably  they  would  not  mix  very  much  with 
rich  men  in  some  of  the  Colleges. 

3794.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendencjr  to  run 
them  into  expense? — I  think  not;  I  think  you 
may  provide  for  that  by  the  arrangement  wnich 
we  propose ;  but  I  would  observe  that  the  arrange- 
ments which  we  propose  are  the  arrangements  of 
the  Sub-committee  oefore  mentioned;  whether 
they  will  be  carried  out  in  Keble  CoUege,  I  do 
not  knOY^. 

3795.  Do  you  think  that  the  naked  system  as 
propounded  in  the  Bill,  would  be  difficult  and 
undesirable  to  work? — Not  only  difficult  and 
undesirable,  but  I  think  impossible  to  work  satis- 
factorily. 

3796.  Do  you  tliink  that  a  system  of  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  University  could  be 
added  to  it,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  work  it 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction? — If  the  system 
is  established  at  all  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  very  strict  regulations  should  be  made 
by  the  University,  and  in  fact  it  could  only  be 
tolerable  at  all  under  such  regulations. 

3797.  Should  you  look  on  such  an  experiment 
with  apprehension  or  with  interest? — ^With  ap- 
prehension. 

3798.  Would  you  be  afraid  that  it  would  be 
positively  harmfm,  and  not  merely  inoperative  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  harmful  as  far  as  it  went,, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  any  very  great 
number  of  men  would  come  under  it ;  therefore^ 
I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  very  injurious 
if  those  other  methods  of  opening  up  ihe  Uni- 
versity are  carried  out,  as  I  believe  they  will  be. 

3799.  You  apprehend  that  it  would  be  a 
failure? — I  should  think  it  very  likely  would 
be. 

3800.  Do  I  gather  from  what  you  have  told 
the  Committee,  that  you  found  no  traces  of  any 
popular  desire  for  this  new  institution  in  the 
country  ? — I  can  only  judge  by  the  one  experi- 
ment which  we  made  upon  the  country  in  asking 
those  schoolmasters  about  it;  I  have  no  other 
means  of  judging. 

3801.  Your  attention  having  been  drawn  to- 
the  large  development  of  Public  Schools  in  Eng- 
land, has  it  strucK  you  that  the  want  of  this  midcUe 
class  education  has  been  met  in  the  upper  forms 
of  those  schools ;  and  that  the  last  year  w'hich  a 
boy  spends  in  the  upper  form  of  a  i)ublic  school 
is  to  a  middle  class  bov  a  ^asi  University  edu- 
cation ?—  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  it  is  taken 
by  many  parents  as  sufficient,  without  sending 
them  to  tne  University  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  being  able  to  afford  the  time  in  en- 
tering upon  pro^ssions,  and  therefore  they  are 
satisfied  with  what  they  get  at  the  Public  Schools ; 
in  fact  the  Public  Schools  do  the  duty  which 
the  University  formerly  did,  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

3802.  You  mean  new  Public  Schools  to  which 
you  have  alluded,  such  as  Cheltenham,  Rossall^ 

Hurstpierpoint, 
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Hurstpierpoint,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  old  schools  ? 
— Yes,  quite  so. 

3803.  Are  you  a  believer  in  the  floating  idea 
that  the  age  at  which  young  men  go  up  to  Col- 
lege has  notably  increased? — It  has  increased, 
and  I  believe  that  lately  the  University  Commis- 
sion has  been  a  means  of  increasing  it  in  some 
respects,  because  there  were  regulations  at  dif- 
ferent Colleges  which  provided  that  boys  should 
some  up  for  a  Scholarship  at  18,  and  so  on,  which 
regulations  are  now  mostly  swept  away,  and  the 
result  is,  that  men  very  oiten  come  up  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  competition  for  those 
Scholarships,  and  the  great  interest  felt  in  them 
at  the  various  schools  contending  against  one 
another,  at  the  age  of  19,  instead  of  18,  as  they 
used  to  do.  I  thmk  the  age  has  been  pushed  on* 
very  considerably  of  late,  and  thus  that  the  men 
are  kept  later  than  they  ought  to  be ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to 
shorten  the  time  that  they  are  at  the  University. 

3804.  Looking  back  to  the  question  which  I 
have  just  asked,  do  you  trace  any  connection  be- 
tween the  higher  age  of  Undergraduates  and  the 
development  of  those  schools,  as  proving  that 
the  development  of  Public  Schools  really  goes  to 
meet  that  middle-class  want  which  the  Univer- 
sities are  called  upon  to  supply? — I  think  it 
does  to  a  very  great  extent.  At  the  same  time 
I  feel  sure  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
men  who  would  avail  themselves  of  an  economical 
education  at  Oxford,  if  they  thought  it  could  be 
got  at  the  rate  at  which  we  propose  to  give  it  at 
the  Keble  College  and  under  proper  conditions. 

3805.  Viewing  that  circumstance,  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  allegation  that  the  Universities  are 
failing  in  their  duty  to  the  general  public,  may  be 
more  apparent  than  real  ? — 1  quite  think  so. 

3806.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  the 
Universities  could  or  ought  ever  to  think  of 
covering  the  whole  land  as  they  used  to  do  before 
so  many  Collegiate  institutions  came  up  ? — No ; 
I  think  that  would  be  chimerical,  and  would  show 
a  great  want  of  knowledge  of  history,  and  of  the 
general  social  system  of  Sie  country. 

3807.  Anxious  as  you  are  for  University  pros- 
perity, should  you  really  look  upon  those  Colleges 
as  fair  competitors  in  a  very  broad  field  ? — Quite 


so. 


3808.  And  you  would  test  any  experiment  from 
that  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

3809.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
shortening  the  term  of  residence  to  a  year,  and 
whether  tnat  would  be  desirable  or  not  ? — I  am 
very  much  against  it 

3810.  One  of  the  witnesses,  who  was  examined 
very  early  in  this  inquiry,  proposed  to  admit  those 
external  students  wiUi  only  three  terms  of  actual 
residence,  and  then  to  go  in  for  their  degree ; 
what  would  be  your  opinion  of  such  a  plan  ? — I 
am  -very  much  against  it,  because  I  think  that 
residence  in  a  College  every  year  of  the  three  years 
now,  or  rather  the  two  and  three-quarter  years 
which  is  required  for  a  degree,  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  the  last  year  perhaps  more  than  the 
other  two. 

3811.  The  witness  in  question  proposed  that 
for  the  benefit  of  those  students  in  lod^ngs, 
would  you  say  the  same  thing  proportionaUy  for 
them,  that  they  had  better  be  up  three  years  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  than  only  one  year,  though 
they  were  students  in  lodgings  all  the  same  ? — I 
should  still  say  so. 

3812.  Have   you  considered  the  question  of 
O.130. 


compelling  honour  men  to  go  up  for  their  degree  M.  Burromf 
in  a  shorter   time;  do  you  think  that  the  disci-  Esq. 

pline  at  Oxford  would  be  improved  by  abolishing         

the  liberty  which  men  now  enjoy  of  postponing  23  July 
their  going  in  for  their  class? — ^I  do  not  think  ^°^7« 
that  the  period  which  is  at  present  allowed  for 
honours  is  too  great,  although  I  admit  it  is  a  very 
long  time  for  a  man  to  spend  in  preparing  for 
his  after  work ;  but  when  you  come  to  look  at  the 
great  quantity  of  subjects  which  are  required  for 
a  class  in  Moderations,  and  in  the  Final  Schools,  to 
say  nothing  of  another  class  in  the  second  school 
(which  the  best  men  very  often  attempt,  and  is 
a  most  desirable  thing  when  taken),  I  do  not 
think  that  four  and  a  half  years  is  at  all  too 
much ;  you  require  it  all ;  but  if  I  am  asked 
whether  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 
the  Cambridge  system  of  having  men  examined 
only  once  in  the  year,  which  is  perhaps  connected 
with  your  question,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage.  It  is  a  very  great  fault  that 
since  we  have  adopted  our  new  system  of  Mo- 
derations, and  Second  School,  we  have  not*  altered 
our  plan  to  that  of  Cambridge,  but  have  gone  on 
with  the  old  system  of  examinations  twice  in  the 
year. 

3813.  Which  began  in  the  commencement  of 
the  century  when  honours  were  first  invented, 
did  it  not  ? — ^Yes ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
we  are  always  examining,  or  being  examined,  at 
Oxford. 

3814.  So  that  the  grandeur  or  magnificence  of 
the  thing  is  frittered  away  ? — Very  much  indeed ; 
I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  on  that  point;  I 
may  also  say  that  a  great  improvement  would  be 
effected  at  Oxford  if  the  Cambridge  system  were 
adopted  on  another  point ;  namely,  that  the  pass- 
men should  be  classified,  so  that  t^ere  might  be 
some  competition  amongst  them.  Our  present 
system  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  de- 
ficient in  reference  to  the  pass  course ;  it  is 
almost  on  the  principle  of  a  donkey  race,  that  he 
who  shall  come  in  last  has  the  highest  prize. 
The  question  is  how  to  pass  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  work. 

3815.  Are  not  the  best  passmen  given  an  hono- 
rary fourth  class  ? — No ;  that  is  done  away  with. 

3816.  When  was  that  done  away  with?  — 
Quite  lately ;  since  we  established  pass  examiners 
as  distinct  from  class  examiners,  within  the  last 
year,  or  two  years. 

3817.  Then  there  is  actually  no  premium  to  in- 
dustry in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  does  not 
go  in  for  honours  ? — None  whatever ;  and  that  is 
one  of  the  worst  parts  of  our  system ;  it  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  objections  are  taken  and 
ever  must  be  taken,  to  the  education  at  Oxford, 
that  the  pass  is  knocked  down  to  the  very  lowest 
limit,  in  order  to  let  men  through,  and  there  is 
no  inducement  whatever  to  a  man  to  distinguish 
himself  in  it ;  the  objection  taken  to  classifying 
passmen  was,  that  if  men  are  willing  to  distinguish 
themselves  at  all,  they  should  go  in  for  honours, 
but  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  insufli- 
cient  objection. 

3818.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
England  at  this  moment  took  an  nonorary  fourth 
degree  because  his  health  did  not  allow  him 
to  read  for  honours ;  would  it  not  have  been  a 
great  hardship  if  he  had  not  taken  an  honorary 
Fourth  ? — ^Yes. 

3819.  Where  was  the  difficulty  or  the  objection 
to  allowing  the  pass-examiners  themselves  to  send 
up  the  names  of  the  men  whom  they  thought 
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••  P       .      deeerving  of  an  honorary  fourth,  or  was  the  thing 
iii.  ^^^'^^  abolished  carelessly  ?— The  system  was  abolished, 
^^'        I  do  not  think  carelessly,  because  there  was  a 
fl3  July      general  feeling  against  an  honorary  fourth ;  it 
1867.        has  not  been  thougnt  well  of  at  Oxford  generally, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  in  itself  it  is  a  satis&c- 
tory  thing.     What  I  think  is  much  more  satis- 
factory is  a  classification  of  the  passmen. 

3820*  Was  not  one  objection  to  an  honorary 
fourth  class  that  it  included  intended  honour  men 
who  only  just  escaped  being  plucked? — Yes,  that 
was  one  great  objection ;  men  who  had  done  ex- 
tremely well  in  the  pass  were  put  along  with 
people  who  had  only  just  slipped  into  the  class  list. 

3821.  That  objection  may  have  come  from 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  have  been  thought  a 
failure  ? — Very  often  so. 

3822.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Cambridge  re- 
striction is  such  that  a  man  must  absolutely  go  in 
for  honours  at  the  end  of  his  3J  years,  or  else  re- 
main content  with  the  Poll  Degree  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  ?— Yes ;  I  am  aware  of  3iat.  I  think  that 
our  system  at  Oxford  certainly  does  require  more 
Aan  three  years  for  a  man  to  take  honours  in  Mo- 
derations and  in  the  Final  School ;  he  cannot  do 
it  well  in  three  years. 

3823.  Is  not  your  system  in  that  respect  more 
elastic,  because,  from  the  men  being  always 
classified,  no  individual  stands  in  another  indivi- 
dual's light  by  the  class  which  he  takes  ? — I  think 
that  on  uie  whole,  it  is  advantageous,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  some  evils.  I  think  it  is 
rather  hard  upon  a  very  superior  man  in  the 
first  class  to  be  mixed  up  with  half  a  dozen  men 
much  inferior  to  himself. 

3824.  On  the  whole,  do  you  prefer  the  Cam- 
bridge system  of  personal  arrangement  to  the 
Oxford  system  of  class  arrangements  in  honours  ? 
— I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  Oxft>rd 
system. 

3825.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Poll  at  Cam- 
bridge we  used  to  have  the  personal  arrange- 
ment, although  they  have  now  adopted  the  class 
aiTangement  ? — No ;  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

3826.  A  few  years  ago  the  captain  ol  the 
Foil  was  a  very  distinguished  man,  was  he  not? — 
Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

3827.  Are  you  in  favour  of  liberty  being  given 
at  Oxford  for  reading  men  to  stop  up  under  cer- 
tain disciplinary  regulations  during  the  Long 
Vacation? — Yes;  I  am  quite  in  favour  of  that. 
I  believe  it  was  more  the  custom  in  Oxford  at  one 
time  than  it  is  now.  It  has  been  done  away  with 
of  late  yeai's,  on  account  of  the  Tutors  being  so 
overworked  in  Term,  and  there  being  so  few  of 
them  to  do  the  work.  There  has  been  a  general 
feeling  that  they  ought  to  have  their  Long  Vaca- 
tion, and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up  look- 
ing after  their  men.  I  think  that  has  been  very 
much  at  the  bottom  of  the  system  of  men  not 
remaining  up  in  the  Long  Vacation ;  they  do 
remain  up  in  the  Easter  v  acution,  and  in  the 
Christmas  Vacation,  to  some  extent ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  Long  Vacation  they  come  up  to 
prepare  for  their  examination,  but  there  are  hardly 
any  instances  of  their  remaining  up  in  the  early  or 
middle  part  of  the  Long  Vacation.  If  there  were 
more  Tutors,  and  the  majority  of  the  College  were 
really  employed  in  tuition,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
non-resident,  the  difficulty  would  disappear,  and 
you  would  tiien  have  reading  men  up  during  the 
Long  Vacation,  which  I  think  very  desirable. 

3828.  Does  not  that  refer  to  the  question  be- 
tween large  Colleges  and  small  Colleges,  as,  for 


instance,  at  Trinity  College,  and  St  John's  Cd- 
lege,  Cambridge ;  they  really  have  enough  men 
to  detail  a  Long  Vacation  staff,  which  Bafliol  and 
Oriel  have  not  ? — Quite  so. 

3829.  In  that  case,  would  you  see  any  difficulty 
in  several  Colleges  at  Oxfoihi  combining  for  dig- 
cipline  in  the  Long  Vacation ;  for  instance,  a  Fellow 
of  Balliol,  taking  charge  of  the  Long  Vacation  for 
Oriel,  and  one  or  two  other  colleges,  or  vice  versa, 
tutors  for  various  oWects,  could  not  they  combine 
tutors  for  the  Long  Vacation  discipline  ? — I  think 
that  might  be  done  to  some  extent. 

3830.  Chairman.^  You  have  alluded  to  in- 
quiries which  were  sent  round  to  certain  masters 
of  schools;  do  you  think  that  most  of  those 
masters  of  schools  were  formerly  members  of  Col- 
leges themselves  ? — The  circulars  were  sent  quite 
promiscuously.  Some,  no  doubt,  were,  and  some 
were  not  University  men, 

3831.  And  they  all  thought  that  if  the  lodging- 
house  system  were  adopted,  a  stricter  exami- 
nation on  Matriculation  would  be  required? — 
No  doubt  they  did ;  in  point  of  fact  it  could  not 
be  a  stricter  Matriculation,  because  there  is  no 
University  Matriculation  now ;  there  is  merely  a 
College  one. 

3832.  Yon  think  that  eventually  students 
would  accommodate  themselves  to  such  an  ex- 
amination on  Matriculation  ? — Yes. 

3833.  And  that  would  not  be  a  bad  thing? — ^I 
am  inclined  to  favour  it. 

3834.  Are  you  favourable  to  the  Tutorial  sys- 
tem as  compared  with  the  Professorial  system  ? — 
I  am  in  favour  of  a  combination  of  both. 

3835.  You  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  many 
witnesses  that  a  combined  system  of  Tutorial 
and  Professorial  teaching  is  the  best  ? — Yes ;  I  am 
very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

3836.  Do  you  think  tnat  the  system  of  Private 
Tutors  is  sometimes  carried  too  far,  so  as  to  make 
a  man  too  dependent  upon  his  Tutor,  and  too 
little  dependent  upon  his  own  mind  ? — Quite  so ; 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  man. 

3837.  And  is  it  not  somewhat  the  fault  of  tiie 
system  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3838.  You  disapprove  of  the  practice  wherever 
the  fault  may  lie  ? — Very  much  so  indeed ;  a  man 
ought  to  have  sense  enough  if  he  uses  a  Private 
Tutor  for  what  he  can  do  himself  to  know  that  he 
is  injuring  himself;  that  he  is  not  exercising  his 
own  wits  by  relying  too  much  upon  other  people's. 

3839.  The  proposal  of  the  Bill  aims  at  bene- 
fiting the  Universities  by  enlarging  their  sphere 
of  action,  and  does  not  raise  the  question  of  the 
superiority  of  Colleges,  does  it;  it  is  simply  meant 
to  supply  the  existing  or  approaching  want  of 
room,  and  does  not  raise  any  invidious  comparison 
between  the  College  system  and  the  lodging-house 
system  ? — ^I  myself  believe  that  we  can  supply- 
ail  that  is  required  for  any  number  of  studentB 
that  are  likely  to  come  by  the  means  which  we 
already  have,  or  by  an  extension  of  those  means, 
and  I  think  the  other  system  would  be  inferior, 
and  I  should  not  wish  to  try  it  I  think  that 
it  would  not  only  be  inferior,  but  would  have  a 
more  or  less  injurious  effect  upon  that  which  is 
already  existing. 

3840*  Do  not  you  think  that  competition  gene- 
rally accelerates  improvement  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  act  much  in  the  way  of  competition 
with  regard  to  the  colleges;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  as  far  as  competiticHi  goes,  it  would  be  rather 
a  competition  in  badness.  I  fear  that  the  habits 
which  the  unattached  students  would  form  would 
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tend  gradually  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  University, 
and  tnerefore  would  injure,  more  or  less,  the  exist- 
ing system. 

3841.  Do  you  know  the  tone  of  the  young  men 
who  go  to  the  Scotch  Universities  ? — I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  the  Scotch  Universities. 

3842.  Or  the  German  Universities,  or  almost 
all  Universities  except  our  own  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  the  Collegiate  system  and  the  lodging-house 
system  are  working  along  with  one  another  at 
those  Universities. 

3843.  But  has  the  existence  of  such  a  system 
of  lodging-houses  as  is  proposed  in  the  Bill,  which 
lodging-houses  exist  in  other  places,  lowered  the 
tone  01  the  young  men  at  those  Universities  ? — I 
do  not  know  mucn  about  them  ;  I  speak  of  the 
University  which  I  know. 

3844.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  lodging-house 
system  would  be  an  advantage  to  a  large  class  of 
men,  namely,  poor  men,  enabling  them,  if  they 
chose,  to  live  as  poorly  and  as  scantily  as  they 
please,  as  they  do  in  Scotland,  starving  them- 
selves almost  for  the  sake  of  learning  ? — ^I  have 
stated  that  I  think  poor  men  can  live  as  cheaply 
now  at  existing  places  and  those  which  are  con- 
templated, as  tney  could  in  lodgings. 

3845.  Why  should  you  prevent  poor  men 
having  the  benefits  of  competition,  if  they  desire 
it  ? — I  think  that  it  would  oe  establishing  a  worse 
eystem,  and  allowing  them  to  put  themselves 
under  an  inferior  system. 


3846.  That  is  what  you  call  an  inferior  system?  M.  BurrawSp 


—Yes. 

3847.  You  have  stated  that  there  are  other 
foundations,  such  as  the  Keble  Foundation,  which 
the  poor  men  would  prefer  to  the  lodging-house 
system  ? — Yes. 

3848.  Therefore  such  foundations  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  free  competition  of 
lodging-houses  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would ;  I 
do  not  make  that  my  argument  against  lodging- 
houses. 

3849.  Is  it  not  an  argument  for  lodging-houses 
also  because  it  gives  a  mir  chance  to  both  ? — No, 
I  do  not  apprehend  so. 

3850.  Then  if  you  do  not  fear  competition,  why 
should  you  prohibit  the  practice  ? — I  do  not  care 
about  that  c(»npetition,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
young  men  put  into  a  system  which  I  think  in- 
ferior. I  want  to  have  at  Oxford  what  I  consider 
the  best  thing. 

3851.  You  yourself  acknowledged,  did  you  not, 
that  the  time  m^  come  when  men  must  live  in 
lodgings,  if  the  University  extends  itself? — It  is 
quite  conceivable. 

3852.  Therefore  you  do  not  object  entirely  to 
the  principle  of  lodging-houses,  because  you  might 
possibly  be  obliged  to  adopt  it  yourself  ? — Like 
any  other  necessity,  if  its  time  comes  I  must  meet 
it  in  the  best  way  I  can ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  at  present. 


Esq. 

23  July 
1867. 
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Thursday,  25th  July  1867. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Acland. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Viscount  Cranborne. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr,  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  LiddeU. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Pollard -Urquhart. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  William  Magan  Campion,  Examined. 


35  July 
1867. 


Rev,  W.  M*      3853.  Mr.   Fawcett.']  You  are  a  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  ? — I  am. 

3854.  Have  you  considered  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  ? 
— I  have  given  it  some  consideration. 

3855.  Will  you  state  your  general  impression 
of  it  ? — I  find  that  there  are  two  opinions  as  to 
the  object  of  the  Bill.  There  is  one  class  of 
persons  who,  reading  the  Bill,  believe  that  its 
object  is  to  open  the  University  to  students  who 
shall  not  be  resident  in  the  University  at  all,  but 
shall  merely  be  connected  with  the  University  by 
means  of  examination ;  and  there  is  another 
class  of  persons  who  believe  that  its  object  is  to 
allow  students  to  reside  in  the  University  and 
k^ep  terms  without  being  attached  to  anv 
college.  If  the  latter  is  the  object  of  the  Bill, 
I  should  say  that  it  would  meet  with  my  general 
approval,  provided  that  regulations  could  be  made 
that  the  discipline  of  the  University  should  not 
be  interfered  with. 

3856.  You  would  be  generally  in  favour  of 
allowing  students  to  reside  in  the  University  and 
obtain  any  degree  without  being  attached  to  any 
college  ? — 1  should  be  in  favour  of  their  doing  so, 
provided,  as  I  said,  they  could  do  so  without  the 
discipline  of  the  University  being  interfered  with. 

3857.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  University  to  frame  regulations  wnich  should 
secure  the  discipline  of  those  non-collegiate 
students  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  possible. 

3858.  Would  you  allow  those  non-collegiate 
students  to  compete  for  the  scholarships  and  other 
endowments  of  the  colleges  ? — I  would  not  in- 
terfere with  any  college  regulations  which  the 
college  chose  to  make,  because  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  vitality  of  the  colleges  depends  upon 
their  freedom.  If  a  college  chooses  to  open  its 
scholarship  examinations  to  the  members  01  other 
colleges,  or  to  the  members  of  none,  who  have 
spent  a  certain  time  in  the  University,  I  think 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

3859.  And  also  the  fellowships,  if  they  wished  ? 
— Yes,  if  they  think  proper. 

3860.  Should  you  be  opposed  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament  being  passed  to  compel  the  colleges 
to  throw  open  their  endowments  ? — Yes,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  anv  compulsory  enactment  of 
that  kind,  oecatise  I  think  it  would  have  a  very 
serious  effect  upon  the  vitality  of  the  place^  and 


might  not  succeed  in  effecting  the  object,  perhaps, 
which  those  who  proposed  the  Act  had  in 
view. 

3861.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  non-collegiate  students? — I  should 
suppose  that  amongst  the  regulations,  made  for 
securing  that  the  students  so  admitted  should  be 
amenable  to  discipline,  would  be  one  requiring 
them  to  put  themselves  under  the  sponsorship  of 
some  resident  Master  of  Arts,  who  should  be 
answerable  to  the  University  for  such  things  as 
the  University  might  demand  of  them,  the 
Master  of  Arts  standing,  in  fact,  between  the 
students  and  the  University,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  college  stands  Jbetween  the  students  and  the 
University  at  present;  and  I  should  supooge 
that  the  Master  of  Arts  would  look  after  tlieir 
instruction,  so  as  to  see  that  they  were  in  a 
proper  state  for  going  in  for  the  University  ex- 
aminations. 

3862.  Would  you  compel  them  to  attend  any 

frofessor's  lectures  ? — No,  I  would  not,  because 
consider  that  the  class  of  studies  which  they 
would  have  to  pursue  would  be  such  that  they 
would  derive  no  benefit  whatsoever  from  the 
professor's  lectures.  For  the  most  part  they 
would  have  to  work  away  at  Greek  and  Latin 
and  elementary  mathematics,  and  such  things 
could  not  be  learned  in  the  professor's  lecture- 
room  ;  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  their 
course,  while  thev  were  preparing  for  the  general 
examinations  of  the  University,  they  could  derive 
far  more  assistance  from  a  private  tutor,  who 
would  superintend  their  private  studies,  than  they 
could  from  any  professor. 

3863.  Judging  from  your  last  answer,  you 
suppose  that,  intellectually,  those  students  would 
be  rather  below  the  average  of  students  who  went 
to  the  colleges? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  they 
would  be  persons  of  inferior  education,  because 
persons  of  superior  education  would  enter  into 
the  colleges  for  the  emoluments  which  the  colleges 
can  give. 

3864.  Do  you  think  that  those  non-coUegiate 
students  would  be  able  to  live  very  much  cheaper 
than  the  average  of  men  living  in  college?-^! 
think  if  they  were  very  frugal  they  might  live 
cheaper,  and  probably  a  good  deal  cheaper,  but 
of  course  they  would  not  live  in  the  same  way. 
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If  they  were  content  to  have  one  room  fitted  up 
as  a  study  and  bed-room,  and  perhaps  to  board 
with  the  person  in  whose  house  they  lived,  their 
expenses  might  be  very  much  reduced ;  for  in  a 
college,  as  every  member  of  the  Committee  is 
probably  aware,  each  student  has  a  separate  set 
of  apartments,  and  a  separate  set  of  servants  I 
may  say. 

3865.  K  it  was  possible,  as  you  suppose,  that 
those  non-collegiate  students  would  be  able  to 
live  very  much  cheaper,  is  it  not  also  possible 
that  amongst  them  there  might  be  very  poor  men 
who  would  have  great  intellectual  gifts,  and  who 
would  become  non-collegiate  students  simply  on 
the  ground  of  poverty  ? — A  few  such  men  pro- 
bably would  apply,  and  I  believe  such  men  would 
get  rapidlv  absorbed  into  the  colleges. 

3866.  You  mean  that  they  would  compete  for 
scholarships  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  Ae  colleges,  in 
case  of  its  being  reported  that  a  clever  man  in 
the  town  existed  among  the  non-coUegiate  stu- 
dents, would  admit  him  to  their  scholarship  exa- 
mination gradually,  and,  in  fact,  would  absorb  all 
the  clever  men  from  that  class. 

3867.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to 
what  a  very  poor  man  could  possibly  live  upon 
who  was  a  non-collegiate  student,  and  compared 
the  minimum  expense  of  such  a  class  with  the 
minimum  expense  of  the  present  undergraduates? 
— I  have  formed  some  estimate  upon  the  subject, 
but  of  course  my  estimate  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  vague.  The  difference  would  not  be 
so  very  much  as  one  would  suppose  between  a 
very  frugal  man  in  college  and  a  very  frugal  man 
out  of  college.  If  a  very  frugal  man  resides  in 
college,  I  should  say  actual  college  bills,  not 
counting  personal  expenses  of  any  kmd,  might  be 
put  down  at  25  L  a  term,  simply  for  his  board, 
lodging,  and  tuition.  I  look  upon  it  that  if  a 
person  were  to  reside  in  the  town  as  a  non- 
collegiate  student,  he  could  not  very  well  expect 
to  ^et  board  and  lodging  for  less  than  30  5.  a 
wecK,  and  that  for  24  weeks  in  Ihe  year,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  period  that  one  resides, 
would  be  36  /.  a  year.  If  he  were  to  avail  himself 
of  private  tuition  he  could  not  expect  to  get  it 
for  less,  under  present  circumstances,  than  8  7.  a 
term,  and  if  he  had  it  every  term,  so  as  to  put 
himself  upon  the  same  footing  with  liiose  who  are 
in  the  colleges,  he  would  have  to  pay  for  tuition 
24/. ;  that  would  bring  up  his  expenses  to  60/.  a 
year,  not  including  personal  expenses,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  college,  not  including  personal 
expenses,  being  counted  in  the  same  way,  would 
amount  to  75  /. 

3868.  Would  there  not  be  some  chance  of  those 
non-coUegiate  students  living  cheaper  from  their 
not  being  brought  into  contact  so  much  with  men 
who  were  living  more  expensively  in  college  ? — 
No  doubt  they  might  live  more  cheaply. 

3869.  You  have  had  a  great  many  poor  men 
in  your  college;  could  you  give  the  Committee 
any  estimate  as  to  what  some  of  them  have  lived 
upon,  including  college  expenses,  personal  ex- 
penses, and  all  ? — I  cannot  speak  about  personal 
expenses,  because  personal  expenses  are  of  such 
a  very  vague  character,  including  their  tailors' 
bills,  and  such  things  as  those. 

3870.  Do  you  think  a  man  can  live,  including 
all  expenses,  upon  1207.  a-year  in  Cambridge? 
— A  man  must  be  very  frugal  indeed,  I  consider, 
with  regard  to  his  personal  expenses,  who  would 
live  upon  120/.  a  year:  the  college  bills,  as  I 
eay,  need  not  exceea  75/.  aryear, 
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3871.  In  the  case  of  your  own  college,  you  Rev.  W^  Jf. 
have  investigated  all  its  affairs  very  carefully.      Campion. 
and  do  you  think  that  anything  can  be  done  m         — t" 
your  own  college  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the       ^^q^^ 
undergraduates  ? — No ;  I  think  the  expenses  are        ^  ^* 
actually  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

3872.  If  you  had  a  great  number  of  non-col- 
legiate students  coming  imder  this  Bill,  if  it  were 
passed,  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  professoriate  of  the  University  ? 
— No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  class  which  * 
could  only  avail  themselves  of  the  professoriate 
in  their  third  year;  and  I  think  that  the  pro- 
fesslorate  at  present  is  ample  for  teaching  such  a 
class. 

3873.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  professoriate,  whether  any  new  pro- 
fessors ought  to  be  established,  or  whether  the 
present  ones  ought  to  receive  larger  stipends  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make ;  I  mink  that 
the  University,  as  need  arises  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  professorships,  will  establish  them, 
and,  looking  back,  I  find  that  it  has  established 
three  new  professorships  within  the  last  four 
years,  the  Professorship  of  Political  Economy, 
the  Professorship  of  Zoology,  and  the  Professor- 
ship of  Sanskrit,  and  a  new  Professorship  of 
Anglo-Saxon  is  about  to  be  established  by  pri- 
vate munificence,  so  that  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  University  is  left  to  itself,  the  pro- 
fessorships will  grow  both  in  number  and  in 
value  as  occasion  may  require. 

3874.  All  the  fellowships  at  your  college,  ex- 
cept those  which  are  held  by  the  tutors,  are  only 
held  for  10  years  from  taking  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree,  and  without  any  restrictions  with  regard 
to  celibacy,  are  they  not  ? — All  the  fellowships 
are  held  for  10  years  from  taking  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  without  any  restriction  whatsoever, 
either  of  celibacy  or  any  other.  Anyone  who 
is  not  holding  certain  college  offices,  that  is  to 
say,  who  is  not  occupied  in  tuition  or  in  lecturing, 
and  who  is  not  in  Holy  Orders  at  the  end  of  1 0  years 
from  his  Master  of  Arts  degree,  vacates  his  fel- 
lowship. If  he  is  in  Holy  Orders,  although  he  may 
not  be  employed  in  the  tuition  of  the  college, 
provided  he  is  unmarried,  he  retains  his  fellow- 
ship  as  long  as  he  continues  unmarried. 

3875.  Has  that  plan  under  the  new  statute, 
with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  fellowships,  worked 
well  for  the  college,  do' you  think? — I  see  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it. 

3876.  Then  any  man  in  your  college  who  occu- 
pied himself  in  college  tuition  for  a  certain  number ' 
of  years  as  a  tutor  or  lecturer,  is  allowed  to  hold 
his  fellowship  for  10  years,  even  if  he  marries  or 
if  he  retires,  that  advantage  being  offered  as  a 
reward  to  induce  good  men  to  stay  as  tutors  and 
lecturers  ? — Yes ;  the  particularity  of  the  10 
years'  tenure  is  this :  that  provided  a  man  is  dis- 
charging tiie  office  of  tutor,  or  mathematical  or 
classicaTlectiu^er,  his  years,  as  they  pass  on,  are 
not  allowed  to  count,  so  that  he  keeps  his  10 
years  pushed,  as  it  were,  before  him,  and,  there- 
fore, at  any  time  that  he  marries  and  so  vacates 
his  office,  he  would  still  have  10  years  of  his  fel- 
lowship to  run  on. 

3877;  And  is  not  the  object  of  this  arrangement 
to  offer  an  inducement  to  good  men  to  stay  in 
Cambridge  and  interest  themselves  in  college 
tuition  ? — It  is  so. 

3878.  You  have  very  much  considered  and 
written,  have  you  not,  upon  the  question  of 
throwing  open  aU  the  feUowshipe  of  each  college 
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Rev,  W.  M*  to  men  generally  in  the  University,  and  to  adopt 
Campion,     the  same  plan  at  Cambridge  in  that  respect  as 
jn        exists  at  Oxford,  can  you  give  to  the  Committee 
i86'-.        J  OUT  views   upon  that  subject? — I   have   oon- 
'*        sidered  the  matter  very  fully.    I  have  expressed, 
in  print,  my  sentiments  upon   the  subject,  and 
I  still  adhere  to  the  same  sentiments ;  I  consider 
that  to  make  any  such  public  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  the  colleges,  would  be  most  mischievous. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  at  present  all^  the 
colleges  are  not  open.     All  the  colleges,  I  believe, 
with  the  exception  of  Trinity  College  and  King's 
College,  are  theoretically  open,  so  that  they  may 
elect  any  member  of  any  other  college.     Practi- 
cally speaking,  the  small  colleges  are  open,  and 
they  are  continually  in  the  habit  of  electing  as 
their  Fellows,  members  of  other  colleges.     I  con- 
sider that  an  enactment  compelling  them  to  throw 
open  their  fellowships,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to 
say,  to  elect  indiscriminately  from  all  persons 
who  might  oflFer,  would  be  very  mischievous  for 
the  following  reasons:  In  the  first  place  there 
must  be  a  special  examination,  and  tne  multipli- 
cation of  such  examinations  is  an  evil.     At  pre- 
sent the  small  colleges  elect  their  Fellows  on  the 
best  test  that  thejr  can  possibly  have,  namely, 
the  University  tnposes.      Each  college  has  its 
range  in  the  tripos  below  which  it  will  not  elect 
a  Fellow.     Those  examinations  are  not  subject  to 
any  suspicion,  and  they  are  always  agreed  with, 
and  persons  at  once  reconcile  themselves  to  them. 
Another  great  miscluef  which  would  arise,  if  there 
were  special  examinations,  would  be  that  poor  men, 
who  were  candidates  for  fellowships,  would  be 
placed  at  a  ^eat  disadvantage  witai  req>ect  to 
rich  men.      Kioh  men,  after   they   take  their 
degrees,  might  obtain  private  tuition,  and  go  on  to 
compete  in  successive  years  for  the  fellowships ; 
but  poor  men  having  taken  a  high  degree  wmild 
have  exhausted  all  thehr  funds,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  go  out  into  a  school  or  take  private 
pupils,  and  consequently  a  poor  man  could  not 
devote  his  time  and  attention  to  preparing  for  a 
special  examination  as  a  rich  man   could.      I 
think,  therefore,  that  as  the  throwing  open  of  the 
fellowships  would  require  those  special  examina- 
tions, and  as  those    special   examiimticms  must 
necessarily  press  very  hardly  upon  the  power 
class  of  men,  their  effect  upon  the  University 
would  be  most  mischievous. 

387  9.  The  range  which  you  describe  within  which 
men  must  come  to  be  considered  to  be  eligible  for 
a  fellowship  is  usually  within  the  first  20  wranglers 
and  the  first  15  of  the  classical  tripos,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  is  usually ;  with  us,  I  consider,  that  it  is  the 
first  15  wranglers  and  the  first  15  of  the  classical 
tripos. 

3880.  What  you  wish  to  imply  is,  that  an  un- 
dergraduate who  takes  a  degree  is  considered  to 
be  eligible  for  a  fellowship  if  he  comes  within  the 
fellowship  standard  ? — ^Yes. 

3881.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesctie."]  Is  tliere  no 
special  examination? — No,  there  is  no  special 
6xaminati<m.  He  is  considered  to  have  passed 
all  his  examinations. 

3882.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart^  Are  there  not 
special  examinations  at  Trinity  ?— Yes,  and  at  St. 
John's. 

3883.  At  St  John's  is  not  the  special  exami- 
nationin  classics,  and  not  in  mathematics  ? — 'Yes. 

3884.  Mr.  FawcettJ^  Are  you  in  favour  of 
recognising  a  position  in  tne  moral  science 
tripos  and  the  natural  science  tripos  as  a  claim 
to   a  fellowship? — I   think   that  it    should    be 


recognised  as  a  claim  to  a  fellowship,  but  I 
think  that  the  smaller  colleges^  which  have  no 
special  examinations  themselves,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  the  way  in  recognising  it  as  a 
chiim  to  a  fellowship,  since,  at  present,  proficiencjr 
in  that  is  an  unknown  quantity.  I  think  that  if 
a  college,  which  has  a  spedal  examination  like 
Trinity,  were  in  their  special  examinations  to  in- 
clude the  subjects  in  the  new  triposes^  and,  pro- 
vided a  man  passed  a  good  examination,  were  to 
give  him  a  fellowship,  that  would  stamp  the 
tripos  with  their  approval,  and  then  tJbe  small  col- 
leges midht  take  it  as  a  standard  of  merit 

3885.  Therefore  your  position  is  this,  that  whore 
idle  standard  of  those  examinations  in  the  moral 
science  tripos  and  the  natural  science  txipos  is  raised 
suflSciently  high,  you  would  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nise a  position  in  those  examinations  as  a  claim 
to  a  fellowship  ? — Yes,  certainly,  as  so<hi  as  wc 
know  what  a  place  in  the  moral  science  or  the  na- 
tural science  tripos  means,  we  shall  then  con- 
sider it  as  giving  a  test  for  a  fellowship. 

3886.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart]  I  believe  there 
is  a  special  paper  in  metaphysios  for  the  Trinity 
College  fellowship  ? — There  is  a  special  paper  in 
metapnysics. 

3887.  And  that  answers  the  pnrpoee  whidi 
you  suggested  just  now,  does  it  not? — It  could 
not  be  considered  full  enough,  I  ^ould  think. 

3888.  Mr.  Fawcettl  You  have  on  several  oc- 
casions examined  for  tne  mathematical  tripos  and 
also  for  the  moral  science  tripos,  have  you  not? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

3889.  Sa  ihnii  you  can  see  eleariy  the  relatrre 
intellectual  calibre  of  the  first  men  in  tiie  moial 
soienee  tripos  and  the  first  wranglers? — Yes;  it 
is  a  comparison,  you  might  say,  of  inoommeasa- 
rate  quantities,  but  still  I  have  endeavoured  to 
form  such  a  comparison. 

3890.  But  would  the  result  of  that  experienee 
lead  you  to  say,  that  at  the  present  time  a  h^ 
place  in  the  mathematical  tripos  was  a  greater 
mark  of  intellectual  power  than  a  high  plaoe  in 
the  moral  science  tnpos? — Certainly.  In  two 
years  I  have  examined  in  the  moral  scieiice 
tripos,  but  in  neither  case  diould  I  have  placed 
the  head  men  as  at  all  on  a  par  with  the  men  who 
were  near  the  top  of  the  ma^ematical  tripos. 

3891.  And  diat  is  really  the  only  reason  why 
a  high  place  in  the  moral  science  tripos  has  not 
been  recognised  as  constituting  so  great  a  ckim 
for  a  fellowship  as  a  high  plaoe  in  the  claesioal  or 
mathematioal  tripos? — I  should'  say,  the  only 
reason ;  it  is  the  onl^  one  that  would  wei^h  with 
me,  and  I  should  think  with  many  others. 

3892.  The  moral  science  tripos,  and  the  natu- 
ral science  tripos,  are  both  of  them  rather  pros- 
perous now,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

3893.  Is  it  a  better  class  of  men  that  are  oom- 

Seting  for  them  than  was  formerly  the  case  ? — 
'es ;  the  moral  science  tripos  especially. 

3894.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  small  colleges  to  unite  for  educa- 
tional purposes  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

3895.  According  to  the  present  plan,  is  there 
not  often  a  great  waste  of  teaching  power  in  the 
small  colleges ;  for  instance,  in  a  college  like  your 
own,  where  a  high  mathematician  Ukc  yourself 
might  be  lecturing  to  men  of  inferior  capacity ; 
whereas,  if  the  small  colleges  were  united,  you 
would  have  a  larger  and  mxyte  suitable  class  to 
lecture  to  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  if  the  small  colleges 
were  to  group  themselves  for  educational  pur-  \ 
poses,  so  as  to  send  men  to  each  other's. lecture-f. , 
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rooms,  great  advantages  might  arise  from  it ;  and 
I  should  say  that  under  our  new  system,  accord- 
ing to  which,  during  the  whole  of  the  third  year, 
the  candidates  for  the  ordinary  degree  are  re- 
quired to  study  special  subjects,  if  the  small 
colleges  would  group  themselves  together  for 
educational  purposes,  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous. 

3896.  If  the  small  colleges  were  grouped  toge- 
ther for  educational  purposes,  do  not  you  think 
that  that  would,  to  a  CTeat  extent,  obviate  the 
necessity  of  many  men  having  private  tutors  ? — 
I  think  that  with  respect  to  many  men  who  take 
private  tutors  now,  there  is  no  necessity  for  them 
to  do  so ;  but  I  think  no  system  of  teaching  which 
can  be  devised  by  a  college,  or  by  a  University, 
will  do  away  with  the  system  of  private  tuition. 
The  students  take  private  tutors,  because  they 
expect  to  get  a  benefit  from  them  ;  and  in  any 
case  of  keen  competition  they  will  derive  a  benefit. 
No  regulations,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  made  by 
the  colleges  or  by  the  University  which  shall 
supply  the  place  of  a  private  tutor.  With  regard 
to  the  ordinary  class  of  men  who  go  out  in  honours, 
that  is  to  say,  the  senior  optimes  and  the  junior 
optimes,  if  tney  were  to  content  themselves  with 
the  college  lectures,  they  might  dispense  with  the 
private  tutor ;  and  the  better  class  of  poll  men 
who  come  up  well  trained  from  the  public  schools 
might  dispense  with  a  private  tutor ;  but  a  very 
imperfectly  educated  man  must  have  a  private 
tutor  to  give  him  that  instruction  which  he  ought 
to  have  got  at  school ;  and  a  man  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  very  high  place  in  the  tripos  will  use 
every  aid  to  attain  it  that  he  possibly  can.  The 
competition  for  very  high  places  is  so  keen  that, 
if  a  man  thinks  it  will  only  make  the  difference 
of  a  place  to  him,  he  will  read  with  a  private  tutor 
his  whole  time. 

3897.  Have  you  not  had  in  your  college  several 
very  distinguished  students  who  have  become 
senior  wranglers,  and  taken  very  high  degrees, 
who  have  come  to  you  from  the  Scotch  Univer- 
ties  ? — Yes. 

3898.  Those  men  have  been  able,  I  suppose, 
to  live  very  cheaply,  *have  they  not,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scholarship  which  they  have 
gained? — Yes,  they  have;  and  the  college  has 
always  felt  itself  bound  to  assist  such  men. 

3899.  Chairman.1  Did  they  take  private  tutors  ? 
— Invariably. 

3900.  Mr.  FawcetL']  So  that  the  expense  to  a 
man  of  distinguished  talent  coming  to  Cambridge 
now  would  be  very  small  indeed  generally  in  the 
colleges,  would  it  not  ? — The  college  would  give 
them  scholarships  to  the  amount  of  60/.  or  70/.  a 
year,  and  if  a  case  actually  required  it  they  would 
give  benefactions  besides. 

3901.  You  have  had  in  your  college  men 
living  in  lodgings,  have  you  not  ? — We  have. 

3902.  Do  you  think  that  the  discipline  and 
conduct  of  those  men  is  less  satisfactory  than  of 
those  men  who  reside  in  college? — No,  as  a 
general  rule  I  do  not  think  it  is, 

3903.  Therefore,  generally  you  do  not  see  any 
disadvantage  to  men  living  m  lodgings  if  the 
lodginffs  were  properly  licensed,  as  they  are  at 
Cambridge? — 1  think  that  a  man  Kving  in  lodg- 
ings would  always  be  at  some  disadvantoge  com- 
pared to  a  man  living  in  college,  because  he 
cannot  so  thoroughly  realise  the  collegiate  system. 
Living  as  it  were  apart,  he  does  not  rub  against 
his  fellows  in  the  same  way  that  a  student  uving 
in  college  does ;  but  I  think  under  our  lodging- 
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house  system  at  Cambridge  by  far  the  greater  Rev.  W.  M. 
part  of  the  lodging-house  system  is  inoffensive.         (hmphn. 

3904.  The  msadvatages  that  you  would  attri-         

bute  to  living  in  lodgings,  I  presume,  are  rather      25  July 
social  than  moral? — Of  course  with  respect  to         1867. 
every  system  like  the  lodging-house  system  there 

must  be  some  evil,  and  I  think  that  there  is  some 
evil  in  the  lodging-house  system  at  Cambridge. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  evil  has  been  exagge- 
rated. There  are  a  number  of  lodging-houses 
that  are  well  kept,  where  a  student  may  live  with 
perfect  safety  without  having  his  morals  at  all 
corrupted. 

3905.  Are  there  any  other  points  on  which 
you  would  like  to  express  an  opinion  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  have  not  questioned  you  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  lodging-house  system  I  may 
mention  that  the  University  takes  all  the  pre- 
cautions it  can  to  see  that  the  lodging-houses 
shall  be  properly  conducted.  Every  applicant 
for  a  lodging-house  license  is  obliged  to  produce 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  tutor  of  the  college, 
and  by  the  head  of  the  college,  testifying  that  uie 
applicant  is  a  person  of  good  character ;  so  that 
it  is  supposed  that  those  who  sign  the  certificate 
will  take  some  means  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  applicant.  At  any  time,  if  anything  turns 
out  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  any 
lodging-house,  the  license  is  immediately  with- 
drawn; and,  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  think 
that  the  tutors  of  colleges  would  be  particular 
in  inquiring  into  the  character  of  a  lodging- 
house  before  thev  sent  a  pupil  there  to  lodge. 

3906.  Is  it  a  frequent  occurrence  that  a  lodg- 
ing-house license  is  refused  or  withdrawn  after 
it  has  been  granted? — No,  it  is  not  frequent; 
but  there  have  been  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  Committee,  perhaps,  should 
know  that  a  great  many  of  the  lodging-houses 
are  kept  by  servants  connected  with  the  colleges ; 
and  such  lodging-houses,  I  believe,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  tept^  The  husband  probably  di^ 
charges  some  office  in  the  college ;  he  may  be  a 

Eorter  or  a  gyp,  or  a  college  servant  01  some 
ind,  and  his  wife  lets  one  or  two  sets  of  lodgings, 
and  probably  for  the  most  part,  or  entirely,  waits 
upon  the  lodgers  herself. 

3907.  ChairmanJ]  Do  you  think  the  lodging- 
houses  are  better  conducted  than  they  used  to 
be  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were  ever  very  badly 
conducted.  I  think  there  has  been  an  exagge* 
rated  tone  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  their  mis- 
conduct arising  from  a  few  cases. 

3908.  Mr.  FawcettJ^  Is  there  any  other  point 
upon  which  you  can  give  any  information  to  the 
Committee  ? — I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  University  to  take  any  measures  what- 
ever in  its  power  for  increasing  the  number  of 
students  who  come  to  be  educated  by  it ;  and  I 
conceive  that  if  a  well-considered  plan  were 
brought  before  the  senate  of  the  University^ 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number,  they  would  willingly  assent  to  it ;  and  I 
would  say  also  that  the  object  of  the  Bill,  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  allow  students  to  become 
members  of  the  University,  and  keep  terms  in 
Cambridge  without  being  attached  to  colleges, 
can  be  attained,  in  my  estimation,  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  It  could  be  attained  by  an 
alteration  of  the  statute  for  hostels,  which  statute 
can  be  altered,  on  the  petition  of  the  senate  of  the 
University,  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  The 
statute  for  hostels  at  present  requires  that  the 
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Rev.  W,  M.  Master  of  Arts,  who  must  be  the  owner  of  the 
Canipwn.     hostel,  should  have  all  his  pupils  resident  within 

his  own  house ;  the  only  extension  which  is  re- 

25  July      quired,  is,  I  think,  that  they  should  be  allowed 

1867.        to  reside  in  lodgings  licensed  by  the  University, 

so  that  the  Master  of  Arts  should  be  put  upon 

the  same  footing  with  respect  to  his  pupils  as  the 

college  is  with  respect  to  its  pupils. 

3909.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  date  of  the 
ordinance  establishing  hostels? — 1858. 

3910.  Mr.  Acland,']  Are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  you  have  now  in  Cambridge 
hostels  in  which  undergraduates  reside,  who  are 
not  members  of  any  college  ? — No,  we  have  not ; 
we  have  a  statute  for  hostels,  and  we  have  had  one 
hostel ;  but  it  could  not  get  a  suflScient  number 
of  pupils,  I  suppose,  and  the  pupils  were  absorbed 
into  the  colleges.  Dr.  Humphry  started  a  hostel 
for  medical  pupils,  and  kept  it  on  for  a  space  of 
two  or  three  years ;  but  for  some  reason  or  another 
he  decided  upon  not  keeping  it  on,  and  the 
pupils  were  drafted  away  to  the  diflferent 
colleges. 

3911.  When  he  opened  it,  did  he  open  it  for 
young  men  who  were  not  members  of  any  college  ? 
—  Yes. 

3912.  Mr.  Fawcett.']  Are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  any  Master  of  Arts  can,  by  ob- 
taining a  license  from  the  Vice  Chancellor,  open 
a  private  house  where  students  can  reside  and  get 
all  the  advantages  of  University  education  with- 
out being  in  any  way  connected  with  a  college  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  law  at  present ;  any  Master  of 
Arts,  upon  getting  a  license  from  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, can  open  his  house  for  the  reception  of 
pupils,  and  the  pupils  who  live  in  that  house  will 
nave  the  same  advantages  with  respect  to  keeping 
terms  as  if  they  lived  in  a  college  or  were  con- 
nected with  a  college. 

3913.  Do  you  think  that  the  University  would 
object  to  that  statute  for  establishing  hostels  being 
altered  in  the  way  which  you  suggest,  so  as  to 
allow  the  master  of  a  hostel  not  only  to  have 
students  living  in  his  own  house,  but  in  lodgings 
which  he  would  superintend? — No,  I  should 
think  they  would  not  object.  I  know  that  many 
resident  members  of  the  University  would  look 
favourably  upon  it,  and  would  wish  to  give  every 
chance  possible  to  the  working  of  the  hostel  sys- 
tem, so  as  to  allow  students  of  a  different  class  to 
come  up  if  tliey  could. 

3914.  Do  you  thmk  that  that  feeling  exists 
amongst  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  m  Cam- 
bridge ? — I  do  not  say  that  that  is  the  general 
opinion ;  but  I  think  that  there  are  some  men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  who  hold  that  view. 

3915.  You  stated  that  the  class  of  studies  of 
these  proposed  extra  collegiate  students  would  be 
chiefly  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  that 
they  would  probably  be  persons  of  inferior  edu- 
cation ;  do  you  not  think  that  if  there  is  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
England,  that  would  be  very  much  altered? 
— No,  I  do  not;  because  I  think  that  the 
colleges  would  obtain  the  pick  of  the  grammar 
schools,  and  that  the  boys  of  any  ability  would 
compete  successfully  for  the  open  scholarships  of 
the  colleges ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  worA 
their  while  to  enter.  It^  would  be  the  dull  boys 
and  the  poor  boys  who  would  come  up  and  avail 
themselves  of  this  new  mode  6i  instruction. 

3916.  Then  your  ground  is,  that  they  would 
be,  in  point  of  fact,  me  residuum  of  the  under- 


graduates ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would,  in- 
tellectually speaking,  be  the  residuum. 

3917.  Should  you  object  to  a  plan   which  has 
been   proposed  at   Oxford,   namely,   to   have  a 
classical  and  mathematical  examination  equivalent 
to  what  at  Oxford  is  called  Moderations,  and  what 
would  perhaps  in  some  degree  correspond  witk 
your  Little  Go  at  Cambrioge,  passed  very  soon 
after  entrance,  in  order  to  enable  young  men  to 
complete  their  classical  studies,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  then*  mathematical  studies  at  school,  and  to 
commence  the  study  of  the  sciences  in  the  Uni- 
versity;  the  object  being  to  shorten  their  residence, 
and  so  to  remove  the  diflSculty  imposed   by  time 
and  money  on  the  increase  of  the  University? — If 
I  am  asked  whether  I  think  that  a  general  exami- 
nation in    classics   and  mathematics  should   be 
placed  earlier  in  the  University  course  than  our 
first  examination  is  at  present,  and  that  after  that 
first  examination  the  pupils  should  be  allowed  to 
divert  themselves  to   special   studies,   I    would 
answer  that  a  Syndicate  has  lately  been  sitting  in 
Cambridge  and  has  given  very  great  attention  to 
that  subject,  and  they  decided  that  il  was  not 
desirable  to  place  the  first  University  examination 
before  the  4th  term  of  residence ;  and  that  it  was 
not  desirable  after  that  to  allow  pupils  to  divert 
to  special  studies,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
put  them  through  a  second  general  exaojination 
at  the  end  of  their  6th  term,  and  that  not  until 
after  that  time  was  it  desirable  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  divert  to  special  studies ;  and  their 
judgment   upon   the  matter  was  founded   upon 
their  experience  of  the  training  of  pupils  running 
over  a  long  course  of  years. 
^  3918.  The  question  proceeds  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, that  the  Universities  at  present  attract  so 
many  of  the   wealthy  classes,  or  of  those  who 
hope,  by  means  of  college  endowments,  to  pass 
into  the  condition  of  gentlemen,  and   that  the 
object  to  be  desired  is  to  attract  to  the  Univer- 
sity those   who   are   destined  for   the    humbler 
walks  of  the   professions,  and  for  engineering 
and  manufacturing  pursuits ;  and  the  supposition 
is,  that  the  great  obstacle  to  those  persons  coming 
to  Oxford  now  is,  that  they  cannot  aflford  three 
years  of  academical  residence,  which  is  presumed 
to  be  expensive ;  but,  which  is   still  more   im- 
portant, that  they  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the 
time,  and  to  postpone   their  entrance  on  what 
they  call   practical  life,  to  21    or   22,  or    even 
later ;  and  the  question  therefore  is,  whether,  de- 
siring  as  joM   do,  that  the   University  should 
extend  its  influence  over  classes  whom  it  does  not 
at  present  reach,  vou  would  see  any  great  harm 
in  young  men,  if  they  were  tolerably  high   in 
classics  or  mathematics  at  the  age  of  18  or  19, 
coming  to  the  University  for   the  advantage  of 
the  lectures  of  the  professors,  which  they  could 
not  obtain  elsewhere,  whereas   they  could  get 
classics  perhaps  elsewhere,  and  then  getting  an 
academical  degree  at  the  end  of  two  years,   or 
even   a  shorter  period?  —  I  consider  that    our 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  represents  not  only  a 
certain  amount  of  general  education  (and  in  the 
future  it  Will  represent  a  certain  amount  of  spe- 
cial educa^on),  but  it  also  represents  the  social 
training  wScn  may  be  given  during  three  years' 
residence :  ^erefore  I  do  not  thiii  it  desirable 
to  diminish  The  residence   for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  decree,  vl  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
University   gVing  a  certificate   or   a  title,    to 
persons  on  a  shorter  period  of  residence,  say  two 
years,  who  shoul4  come  under  any  regulations 
\  that 
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that  the  University  may  lay  down.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  University  has  full  power  to  do  so 
at  present^  if  it  thinks  it  desirable. 

3919.  Do  you  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  difference  between  two  years'  and  three  years' 
residence  as  to  think  it  quite  essential  that  a 
local  stamp  should  be  placed  upon  a  man  who 
had  really  attained  the  classical  and  mathematical 
standard  by  extra  exertion  before  the  age  of  18, 
but  who  has  not  been  able  to  afford  time  to  spend 
three  years  at  the  University? — It  is  not  that  I 
attach  importance  to  the  difference  between  two 
years  and  three  years ;  I  consider  three  years  as 
the  minimum,  and  therefore  I  do  not  bring  it 
into  comparison  with  two  years  any  more  than  I 
would  compare  two  years  with  one  year.  It 
woidd  be  a  fallacious  mode  of  arguing  to  com- 
pare three  years  with  two  years,  because  you 
might  just  as  well  ask  me,  after  that,  if  I  attach 
importance  to  two  years  over  one  year.  I  look 
upon  three  years  as  the  minimum  residence  for 
the  real  education  and  for  the  training  of  a 
young  man.' 

3920.  Still  your  opinion  goes  to  this,  does  it 
not,  that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  represents 
something  which  cannot  be  given  in  less  than 
three  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  cannot  be  given  in 
less  tnan  three  years. 

3921.  Even  although  all  the  attainments,  and 
even  more  than  the  attainments  now  required  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Ai*ts  degree  should  have  been 
gained  ? — Yes,  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is 
not  a  representative  of  intellectual  attainments 
alone ;  it  is  a  representative  of  a  certain  amount 
of  what  I  may  call  academical  training  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

3922.  You  think  the  shortest  period  in  which 
that  can  be  gained  is  thi'ee  years?— Yes,  I  think 
so. 

3923.  Chairman.']  Will  you  clearly  define 
what  you  mean  by  academical  training  ? — The 
social  influences  of  the  place;  the  association 
with  their  fellow  students,  and  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  tutors  and  fellows  of  their  colleges, 
and  so  forth. 

3924.  Viscount  Cranborne.']  It  is  quite  clear, 
is  it  not,  that  if  academical  training  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  you  might 
as  well,  as  they  do  in  the  University  of  London, 
have  ex'aminations  without  any  residence  at  all  ? 
— Certainly. 

3925.  And  that  would  be  the  logical  conclu- 
sion of  any  proposal  to  give  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  equally  to  those  that  have  resided  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  period  at  the  University  ? — 
Yes.  As  I  stated  at  the  be^nning  of  my  evi- 
dence, if  the  object  of  the  Bill  were  to  do  that 
I  should  be  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

3926.  One-half  of  the  Bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  already  practised  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  that  is  to  say,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  at  present  gives  as 
large  license  to  persons  to  live  out  of  college  as 
this  Bill  would  confer? — Yes,  certainly,  as  far 
as  regards  living  in  the  town  within  the  precincts 
of  the  University  in  connection  with  colleges  is 
concerned.  This  Bill  I  conclude  will  allow  them 
to  reside  in  Cambridge  without  being  attached  to 
a  college. 

3927.  That  is  the  other  half  of  the  Bill;  but 
that  is  the  only  half  that  affects  Cambridge  ? — 
That  is  the  only  point  that  affects  Cambridge. 

3928.  In  what  way  would  that  attract  classes 
to  the  University  who  do  not  now  come  to  it  ? — 

O.130. 


I  think  it  would  not  attract  very  many ;  but  I  Rer*  W.  M. 
think  it  might  attract  a  few.     I  think  it  is  very     Campion.  ' 

likely  that,  perhaps,  a  few  clever  and  ambitious         

National  School  masters  might  be  attracted ;  and  25  July 
perhaps  a  few  persons  who  were  going  to  become  1867. 
attorneys  might  be  attracted,  especially  if  they 
were  articled  to  solicitors  in  the  place;  but  I 
think  that  the  number  who  would  come  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  few;  or,  at  all 
events,  few  for  a  good  many  years. 
^  3929.  Then  what  would  be  the  precise  attrac- 
tion of  not  belonging  to  a  college  which  should 
attract  people  who  would  not  come  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  ? — There  would  be  no  person 
who  would  come  under  the  operation  of  this  BiU 
who  would  not  come  to  a  college  if  he  could 
afford  it ;  but  I  suppose  that  if  he  were  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  he  might  come 
at  a  less  expenditure. 

3930.  You  mean  that  it  is  cheaper  to  live  in 
lodgings  unattached  to  a  college  than  to  live  in 
lodgings  attached  to  a  college,  and  I  wish  to 
know  why  it  should  be  cheaper? — I  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  the  way  in  which  I  conceived 
a  man  might  live  more  cheaply  in  lodgings 
than  if  he  were  attached  to  a  college ;  and  that 
is,  if  he  were  very  frugal,  he  might  take  a  single 
room  from  some  person  in  the  town,  which  could 
be  fitted  up  as  a  study  and  bedroom. 

3931.  Cannot  he  do  that  now  ?— No. 

3932.  Why  not  ? — ^Because  there  is  no  such  set 
of  rooms  licensed. 

3933.  Then  it  simply  requires  an  alteration  in 
the  practice  of  the  colleges ;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  authorities  would  refuse  to  license  one 
room  where  they  would  license  two  ? — I  cannot 
say  they  would  refuse ;  I  can  only  say  that  there 
is  no  such  thing. 

3934.  If  there  is  no  such  thing,  I  presume 
that  it  is  because  the  application  has  not  been 
made,  and  not  because  having  been  made  it  has 
been  rejected? — The  appUcation  has  not  been 
made,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  made,  from  the  class 
of  students  that  come  to  the  University  now. 

3935.  But  still,  supposing  a  National  School- 
master or  an  attorney's  clerk  were  to  take  it  into  his 
head  to  come  to  the  University  and  to  wish  to  live 
in  a  single  room,  and  the  owner  of  that  room  were 
to  apply  to  have  it  licensed,  you  do  not  know  of 
any  tradition  or  rule  of  the  University  which 
would  forbid  that  license  being  given  in  such  a 
case  ? — No,  there  is  no  such  rule. 

3936.  Will  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  produce 
a  state  of  things  in  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
live  more  economically  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge than  it  is  possible  to  live  now? — I  men- 
tioned a  way  in  which  I  thought  it  might  be  done ; 
for  instance,  a  man  might  board  with  the  person 
•with  whom  he  lo<lged,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 

the  frugal  board  that  such  a  man  perhaps  might 
ask  for  could  be  supplied  at  a  less  cost  than  the 
living  at  present  in  college. 

3937.  Do  your  lodgers  live  in  hall?  — 
Always. 

3938.  It  is  the  saving  of  the  hall  expenses  that 
you  contemplate  as  the  point  where  the  saving 
would  arise? — Yes,  the  saving  of  the  hall  ex- 
penses. 

3939.  Is  there  any  oth^r  saving  ? — Of  course,  a 
man  being  connected  with  a  college,  there  are 
certain  expenses  Vfiih  regard  to  servants. 

3940.  Do  you  pay  for  servants  if  you  do  not 
live  in  college  ?— i  ou  pay  a  certain  charge  gene- 
rally during  each  term ;  the  college  letries  a  cer- 
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'Rer,  W.  M  ^^^  charge  upon  each  of  its  members,  which  goes 
CampioH*     towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  servants. 

3941.  Da  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  living 
25  July      out  of  college  pays  for  the   bedmaker  in  the  col- 

1867.'       lege  ?— Not  for  the  bedmaker,  but  for  the  porter, 
and  such  persons. 

3942.  Then  it  is  the  hall  and  the  servants  to 
which  you  look  for  the  saving ;  is  there  any  other 
item  ? — The  hall,  and  the  servants,  and  the  class 
of  lodgings. 

3943.  The  class  of  lodgings  must  be  set  aside, 
must  they  not ;  because  it  is  possible  now  to  have 
a  class  of  lodgings  under  the  existing  rules  ? — 
Then  we  will  say  the  hall  and  the  servants. 

3944.  Is  there  any  other  i>oint  ? — At  present 
the  college  exacts  from  each  of  its  members  a 
fee  on  his  taking  a  degree,  and  of  course  he 
would  save  that. 

3945.  Is  there  any  other? — There  is  no  other 
which  occurs  to  me  at  present. 

3946.  Mr.  Acland.']  Are  there  not  the  sub- 
Bcripiions  to  the  boat  clubs,  and  so  on,  of  which 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence? — Of  course  ; 
but  I  am  not  speaking  of  personal  expenses.  The 
personal  expenses  of  a  man  who  was  living 
imder  such  circumstances  would,  I  think,  perhaps 
not  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  personal  ex- 
penses of  a  man  living  attached  to  a  college. 

3947.  Mr.  FoUard-Urquhart.}  A  person  could 
hardly  be  attached  to  a  college  without  sub- 
scribing to  a  cricket  and  boat  club,  could  he  ? — 
No. 

3948.  Viscount  Cranbome.'\  Is  there  any  in- 
stance of  a  man  attached  to  a  college  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  a  boat  club  or  a  cricket  club? — I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  instances,  but  then  they 
are  rare  instances  of  men  of  iron  determination, 
and  you  cannot  expect  that  every  man  would  do  so. 

3949.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  principle,  that 
it  is  wise  for  Parliament  to  come  in  and  legislate 
with  the  view  of  arresting  purely  voluntary  ex- 
penses of  that  kind,  or  rattier  saving  men  from  the 
consequences  of  voluntary  expenses  of  that  kind  ? 
— No ;  I  think  that  the  less  Parliament  legis- 
lates upon  the  subject  the  better. 

3950.  And  especially  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
penses which  are  a  matter  of  pure  choice,  and 
which  have  been  in  no  way  provoked  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  by  the  authorities  of  the  place  ? — 
Precisely  80 ;  but  I  would  wish  to  add  to  my 
former  answer,  that  although  I  think  that  the 
less  Parliament  legislates  the  better,  yet  at  the 
same  time  if  there  are  any  class  in  the  commu- 
nity who  are  crying  out  for  liberty  to  obtain 
University  education  in  a  way  that  they  cannot 
otherwise  obtain  it,  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
liberty  to  do  so.  If  they  say  that  they  can 
live  cheaper  not  attached  to  a  college,  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  try  the  experiment. 

3951.  There  is  nothing  now   to  prevent  the 
'              University  allowing  them  to  live  unattached  to  a 

college,  is  there  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

3952.  Is  there  any  Act  of  Parliament  ?— There 
are  the  University  Statutes,  which  have  the  force 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the 
Queen  in  Council.  No  man  now  can  obtain  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  who  has  not,  as  well  as 
having  passed  the  University  examination,  re- 
sided nine  terms  in  the  University ;  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  his  having  so  resided  can  only  be  given 
by  the  master  of  the  college  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached, or  by  the  head  of  the  hostel  in  whose 
house  he  has  resided. 


3953.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  colleges,  if 
they  pleased,  to  permit  of  an  attachment  to  col- 
lege which  shall  entirely  consist  in  the  capacity 
or  receiving  this  certificate,  and  shall  not  carry 
with  it  any  liability  to  hall  or  servants,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — Certainly  it  is;  if  a  college 
chooses  to  attach  to  itself  a  hostel  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Cambridge,  there  is  perfect  liberty  for  it 
to  do  so. 

3954.  And  without  a  hostel,  if  it  chooses  to 
attach  to  itself  students  who  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  of  those  charges,  I  suppose  there  is  no- 
thing, is  there,  to  prevent  them  doing  it  ? — There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  them  doing  it  A  coUege 
might  to-morrow  attach  to  itsefi*  a  student  wno 
lived  merely  in  a  licensed  lodging  in  the  town, 
and  who  was  excused  attendance  at  hall,  at  lec- 
tures, and  at  chapel,  and  every  other  institution 
of  the  college. 

3955.  And  who  was  excused  the  payment  of 
fees,  and  porters,  and  everything  of  that  kind?— 
Yes. 

3956.  I  suppose,  if  it  is  not  done,  ft  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  demand  for  its  being 
done,  or  that  the  colleges  do  not  assent  to  the 
expediency  of  its  being  done  ? — Yes ;  or  there  is 
a  third  alternative,  that  they  have  never  consi- 
dered the  question. 

3957.  But  at  all  events,  that  being  in  the  power 
of  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges  not  having  given 
any  distinct  refusal  to  extena  this  remedy,  u  the 
remedy  be  called  for,  do  not  you  think  it  better, 
as  a  general  principle,  that  they  should  be  opera- 
ted upon  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  and  per- 
suaded to  take  those  measures  of  their  own  will, 
than  that  Parliament  should  take  the  discipline 
of  the  University  into  its  own  hands,  and 
govern  the  University  from  Westminster  ? — I  do ; 
as  I  have  stated,  the  University  itself  has  the 
power,  by  petitioning  the  Queen  in  Council  to 
alter  the  Statute  for  hostels,  to  get  effected  all 
that  this  Bill  can  do,  and  I  should  much  rather 
see  it  done  by  the  University. 

5958.  And  there  is  nothing  apparentl}r  in  the 
University  to  lead  you  to  believe  that,  if  it  was 
represented  to  the  University  that  there  was  a 
want  of  some  such  arrangement,  any  stiff  ot 
obstinate  resistance  would  be  offered  by  the 
University  ?~No ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
if  any  representation  of  the  kind  were  made  to 
the  University  it  would  be  considered,  and  it 
would  be  found  possible  for  them  to  accede  to  it 
readily. 

3959.  And  until  such  a  resistance  should  have 
been  shown  by  the  University,  Uie  time  for  the 
interference  01  Parliament  in  the  matter  has  not 
arisen  ?—  I  think  it  has  not  arisen,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  for  Parliament  to  interfere,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion. 

3960.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  it  is  unwise 
to  attempt  such  action  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
such  an  opinion. 

3961.  Do  not  you  think  it  not  altogether  un- 
desirable that  they  might  be  reminded  of  those 
things  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  the  sitting  of  this 
Committee  may  be  productive  of  a  great  deal  of 
good  on  that  account,  because  it  directs  public 
attention  to  those  points. 

3962.  And  it  is,  as  it  was  said  just  now,  a  fair 
way  of  operating  upon  public  opinion  ? — Yes. 

3963.  Mr.  Pollard'Urquhart]  You  stated,  did 
you  not,  that  you  thought  a  non-collegiate  stu- 
dent, living  in  lodgings,  might  make  36  /.  a  year 
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pay  all  his  necessary  expenses  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing?—  Yes,  I  put  that  as  the  estimate  for  24 
weeks,  and  I  put  it  at  SOs.  a  week. 

3964.  And  if  he  was  ambitious  of  the  highest 
University  honours  he  could  obtain  a  private 
tutor  for  30/.  a-year,  at  10  /.  a  term  ?— He  might 
get  a  private  tutor  for  8  /.  a  term,  but  if  he  were 
ambitious  of  the  highest  Universitjr  honours,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  reside  during  a 
couple  of  montliH  in  the  long  vacation. 

3965.  For  three  terms  he  might  get  a  private 
tutor  fcr  30  L  ?— The  highest  price  is,  I  thmk,  8  /. 
a  term. 

3966.  Then  it  is  considerably  lower  than  it 
used  to  be  ? — Yes,  they  used  to  read  full,  as  it  is 
called. 

3967.  Viscount  Craniome,']  How  long  do  they 
read  ? — On  three  days  a  week.  There  may  be 
some  cases  of  private  tutors  taking  pupils  every 
day  now,  in  which  case  they  charge  14/.  a  term. 
The  only  cases  in  which  I  Know  of  pupils  being 
taken  every  day  is  where  the  pupils  are  of  very 
imperfect  education  indeed. 

3968.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart]  Then  that  is 
60/.  a  year  for  three  terms'  expenses,  for  a  young 
man  ambitious  of  the  highest  honours  ?— Yes. 

3969.  What  should  you  say  would  be  the 
necessary  expenses  of  residing  two  months  in  the 
long  vacation  and  reading  with  a  private  tutor  ? — 
Carrying  it  on  at  the  same  estimate,  the  eight 
weeks  would  cost  him,  for  board  and  lodging, 
12/.,  and  a  private  tutor  would  be  12/.  also;  that 
18  24/. 

3970.  That,  added  to  the  amount  you  have 
just  mentioned,  would  be  84/.  for  the  three  terms 
and  the  long  vacaticm,  as  the  necessary  expenses 
for  a  young  man  not  belonging  to  a  college 
trying  for  the  highest  University  honours? — 
Yes. 

3971.  We  will  take  the  expenses  of  a  younff 
man  in  a  college ;  you  said  that  75  /.  a  year  would 
be  the  least  Siat  he  could  pay  his  three  terms' 
expenses  for?— -Yes. 

3972.  And  24  L  for  a  private  tutor  would  make 
99/.  ?— Yes. 

3973.  Then  his  expenses  for  two  months  long 
vacation  you  would  put  at  about  the  same  as  the 
expenses  of  a  non-coll^ate  student? — Yes, 
about  the  same  as  the  non collegiate  student's; 
that  would  make  123/. 

3974.  And  should  you  not  say  that,  unless  he 
was  a  man  of  very  iron  nerve,  and  chose  to  shut 
himself  up  against  all  college  society  whatever, 
he  must  spend  at  least  loT.  a  year  more  than  a 
non-collegiate  student,  in  subscriptions  and  social 
expenses  .' — Yes. 

3975.  Then  on  the  whole  it  makes  49  /.  a  year 
difference  between  the  expenses  of  a  non-colle- 
^iate  and  a  collegiate  student,  each  trying  to  do 
it  as  economically  as  possible  ? — 1  shoula  think 
there  would  be  that  difference. 

3976.  Should  you  not  say  that  it  was  a  great 
object  with  a  great  many  men  in  the  middle  classes, 
and  even  many  of  the  higher  classes,  who  have 
large  families,  to  study  economy  ? — Yes. 

3977.  You  say  that  49  /.  a  year  is  the  difference 
in  expenses  in  favour  of  a  non-coUegiate  student? 
— Yes ;  but  you  should  also  take  into  account, 
that  if  there  was  a  non-collegiate  student  to  whom 
it  was  worth  while  to  reside  in  the  long  vacation, 
and  read  with  a  private  tutor,  and  to  go  through 
such  a  course  of  study,  such  a  man  would  probably 
get  in  the  college  a  scholarship  of  50/.  or  60/. 
a-year. 
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3978.  Should  you  not  sav  that  a  man's  mathe-  ^^  jj^  m^ 
matical  powers  are  not  fully  seen  and  developed  Campim.  ' 
until  his  thu'd  year  at  Cambridge? — Certainly        ^ 

I  should* 

3979.  If  a  man  of  very  superior  talents  came 
up  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  high  wrangler's 
degree,  would  not  his  attainments  show  them- 
selves enough  to  make  him  sure  of  a  scholarship 
in  his  third  year?— Yes;  he  might  be  perfectly 
sure  of  his  scholarship. 

3980.  But  not  until  his  third  year  ?— Yes,  he 
might  before,  because  we  regulate  their  examina- 
tion according  to  the  course  of  previous  reading 
that  they  have  gone  through.  We  examine  a 
man  the  first  year  in  quite  a  different  set  of  sub- 
jects, a  much  more  confined  set  of  subjects,  than 
we  examine  a  man  in  the  second  and  third 
years. 

3981.  That  is  the  case  with  your  scholarship 
examinations,  is  it  not? — Yes;  1  should  mention 
that  in  most  of  the  small  colleges  the  scholarship 
examinations  take  place  once  a  year,  and  they 
are  always  based  upon  the  amount  of  work  which 
a  man  may  be  supposed  to  have  done  in  the  pre* 
vious  year,  or  the  previous  two  years,  or  the 
previous  three  years. 

3982.  Still,  if  he  was  a  mere  mathematical 
man,  you  would  not  be  aware  of  his  very  great 
merit  until  his  third  year  ? — Certainly  I  should ; 
I  should  deem  myself  to  be  a  very  incompetent 
examiner  if  I  could  not  detect  some  traces  of 
talent  in  his  first  year. 

3983.  Sufiicient  tomake  him  sure  of  a  scholar- 
ship ? — Yes,  if  he  had  had  any  training  at  all. 

3984.  Do  not  many  men  go  up  to  Cambridge 
with  good  mathematical  talent,  but  who  have  not 
had  much  training  until  they  go  there ;  men  who 
may  know  their  JEuclid  and  Algebra,  but  have 
not  got  much  training  beyond  it,  and  have  after- 
wards taken  a  place  amongst  the  highest  wrang- 
lers ? — There  are  not  very  many  sucn  now. 

3985.  In  short,  are  you  of  opinion  that  you 
would  be  sure  to  discover  a  man's  mathematical 
talent  before  his  third  year  ? — I  should  say  so. 

3986.  Mr.  FawcetL]  Would  not  a  man  get  a 
scholarship  at  ^e  end  of  his  first  year  from 
knowing  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry  ?— 
Yes;  from  knowing  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Tri- 
gonometry he  would  get  a  scholarship  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year. 

3987.  Mr,  Pollard-  Urquhart.']  Could  the  lec- 
tures of  the  professors  be  made  to  supersede  the 
demand  for  private  tutors  ? — No,  I  uiink  not  at 
alL  As  I  have  stated,  the  competition  for  places 
in  the  tripos  is  very  keen ;  and  a  man  who  con- 
siders that  he  can  get  an  advantage  by  taking 
a  private  tutor,  no  matter  what  the  lectures  can 
supply  him  with,  will  afford  a  private  tutor. 

3988.  Do  the  professors  ever  examine  on  cer- 
tain days  upon  the  subject  upon  which  they  have 
already  lectured?— I  am  not  aware  that  that  is 
the  practice  of  any  of  the  professors.  When  I 
was  an  undergraduate  I  attended  a  couple  of 
courses  of  professors'  lectures,  but  I  was  never 
examined  in  them. 

,  3989.  If  they  were  to  examine  on  certain  days 
upon  the  subject  upon  which  they  had  already 
lectured,  might  not  that  partially  tend  to  super- 
sede the  demand  for  private  tutors?— I  doubt 
whether  it  would ;  because,  as  I  say,  a  man  takes 
a  private  tutor  on  account  of  the  advantage  that 
he  expects  to  derive  from  him.  In  the  college 
lectures  the  pupils  are  examined ;  they  are  kept, 
in  fact,  under  a  continual  state  of  catechetical 
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Rev.  W.  M.  examination,  you  may  say,  and  still  they  attend 
Campion,  private  tutors.  I  have  had  very  distinguished 
mathematicians  in  my  own  lecture  room,  men 
who  have  never  missed  a  lecture  of  the  college 
lectures,  but  men  who  systematically  all  the  time 
read  with  a  private  tutor. 

3990.  If  the  honours  men  were  ranged  alpha- 
betically, as  they  are  at  Oxford,  instead  of  in 
order  of  merit,  as  they  are  at  Cambridge,  do  you 
think  that  it  would  tend  to  supersede  the  exces- 
sive competition  which  now  creates  the  demand 
for  private  tutors  ? — I  think  probably  it  would ; 
but  if  you  were  to  do  awav  with  the  tripos  alto- 
gether, that  would  probably  supersede  the  de- 
mand still  more  effectually. 

3991.  I  do  not  mean  to  do  away  with  the 
tripos  altogether;  but  if  the  wranglers  were 
arranged  alphabetically  in  the  wajr  the  first  class 
at  Oxford  of  senior  op  times,  and  m  the  way  that 
the  second  class  are  arranged  at  Oxford,  that  cer- 
tainly would  not  supersede  the  tripos  altogether? 
— We  should  consider  it  nearly  so  at  Cambridge. 
I  may  mention  that  a  few  years  ago  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  arranging  the  names  in  the  third  class 
in  the  classical  tripos  alphabetically  ;  every  one 
thought  that  it  was  a  corpus  vile  upon  which  the 
experiment  might  be  tried;  but  so  dissatisfied 
were  people  with  the  working  of  it,  that  we 
have  now  reverted  to  the  old  system  of  ranging 
them  in  order  of  merit. 

3992.  You  would  not  recommend  arranging 
men  in  the  different  classes  alphabetically  in  the 
way  they  do  at  Oxford  ? — No. 

3993.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  thought 
the  three  years'  residence  at  the  University  was  a 
necessary  part  of  academical  training ;  could  not 
the  attainments  that  are  required  in  those  three 
years  be  partially  acquired  elsewhere,  we  will  say 
with  onlv  a  year  and  a  halfs  residence ;  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  training  which  arises  from 
residence,  but  just  the  actual  attainments.  Could 
not  a  man  know  as  much  as  high  first-class  men 
do,  and  get  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  elsewhere  ? 
— The  attainments  might  be  altogether  got  else- 
where. I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Kouth,  who 
is  our  principal  private  tutor  in  Cambridge,  were 
to  come  and  live  in  London,  and  take  his  pupils 
here,  he  might  send  them  up  to  the  examinations 
at  Cambridge  quite  as  well  as  he  does  at  present 

3994.  Shoidd  you  not  say  that  the  attainments, 
together  with  the  training  which  would  be  got 
from  residence  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years, 
would  be  altogether  better  than  the  attainment 
without  any  training  whatever  of  residence  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

3995.  There  are  many  now  who  could  afford 
the  attainments,  together  with,  say,  a  year  and  a 
half  of  academical  training,  who  really  could  not 
afford  the  attainments  together  with  three  years 
of  academical    training;    on  the  principle  that 

JjLdJf  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all,  do  not  you 
think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  give  those 

Eeople  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  year  and  a 
alt  of  academical  training  which  they  have  not 
noAV  ? — I  would  give  them  the  advantage  of  get- 
ting a  year  and  a  half  of  academical  training,  and 
I  would  give  them  a  certificate  from  the  Univer- 
sity if  they  had  had  that  year  and  a  half  aca- 
demical training ;  but  I  would  not  give  them  for 
that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  which  repre- 
sents quite  a  different  thing. 

3996.  No  matter  how  great  their  attainments 
might  be  ? — No ;  I  should  not  object  to  give  them 
the  title  of  Student  in  Arts. 


3997.  What  social  training  should  you  say  was 
represented  by  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  ? — The 
same  social  training  as  is  represented  by  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

3998.  Viscount  Cranbonie.']  What  intellectoal 
training  is  represented  by  the  Master  of  Arte 
degree  r — The  same  as  that  represented  by  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  the  additional 
growth  of  three  years. 

3999.  Mr.  Acland.']  Then  what  would  be  the 
objection  to  calling  a  man  at  the  end  of  the 
shorter  course  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  longer  course  a  Master  of  Arts  ? — I  am  sup- 
posing that  the  old  system  would  keep  up  the 
three  years'  residence  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  in  which  case  it  would  represent  three 
years  of  academical  training. 

4000.  Mr.  PoUard'Urquhart']  Do  not  you 
think  that  on  the  whole  most  lodging-house 
keepers  do  report  regularly  the  times  at  which 
the  students  come  in,  supposing  they  come  in  after 
10  o'clock  at  night  ? — I  should  think  that  on  the 
whole  they  do.  There  are,  no  doubt  exceptions, 
and  many  exceptions,  where  the^  do  not  report 
the  men  who  come  in  after  that  tune. 

4001.  Yi&Qoxxnt  CranborneJ]  What  means  have 
ou  of  ascertaining  when  they  do  not  report?— 


e  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  it ;  of  course 


yoi 

w< 

if  the  Syndicate,  or  if  any  person  in  a  position  to 
communicate  with  the  Syndicate,  ascertained  that 
to  be  the  case,  the  lodging-house  keeper  would 
have  his  license  with£awn ;  but  we  remember 
ourselves  what  was  done  when  we  were  under- 
graduates, and  we  also  hear  some  undergraduate 
gossip  at  the  present  day. 

4002.  Mr.  PoHard'Urquhart.'l  You  know  pretty 
well  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  ^ne  through 
a  considerable  part  of  their  University  career  in 
lodgings,  and  I  presume  you  have  talked  with 
them  on  the  subject? — Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  many  cases  lodging-house  keepers  do  not  report 
those  that  are  in  kte,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
some  cases  they  even  let  them  out  after  hours,  but 
I  believe  that  all  the  lodging-houses  which  are 
kept  by  persons  connected  with  the  colleges  are 
well  conducted. 

4003.  And  a  large  proportion  of  those  lodging- 
houses  are  kept  by  persons  connected  with  the 
college  ?  —  Yes,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are. 

4004.  The  Committee  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  temptations  to  which  young  men  are 
exposed  from  servant  maids  in  lodgings ;  do  you 
think  that  those  temptations  are  so  very  great  ?— 
Considering  the  specimens  of  servants  in  lodging- 
houses  that  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  that  they 
are  not. 

4005.  Do  you  know  whether  the  number  of 
natural  children  bom  in  Cambridge  is  greater  in 
proportion  than  the  number  bom  elsewhere? — No, 
certainly  not. 

4006.  If  all  those  lodging-house  servants  were 
so  bad,  I  presume  that  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  would  be  greater  ? — I  believe  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  wild  talk  about  the  immo- 
rality of  Cambridge,  and  so  forth ;  I  believe 
that  the  morality  of  Cambridge  stands  far  higher 
than  that  of  many  other  towns  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  same  population. 

4007.  Mr.  Fawcett']  To  strengthen  that  evi- 
dence, you  have  had  some  experience,  because 
you  are  a  parochial  clergyman  as  well  as  a 
college  tutor,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  and  I  have 
also  had  the  experience  of  filling  the  proctor's 
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office  for  two  years ;  I  was  pro-proctor  the  first 
year,  and  then  proctor. 

4008.  Chairman.]  The  morality  of  Cambridge 
stands  higher,  notwithstanding  they  let  the  men 
go  out  and  live  in  lodging-houses  ? — Yes,  not- 
withstanding that. 

4009.  Mr.  Lotoe.']  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  would  not  allow  persons 
admitted  under  this  Act  to  compete  for  college 
fellowshijps ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that;  and  I 
hope  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  that  no 
provision  will  be  introduced  into  it  prohibiting 
them  from  competing ;  but  what  I  mean  is  this  : 
I  think  that  there  should  be  no  compulsion  placed 
upon  the  colleges ;  but  that  the  colleges  should 
be  left  quite  free  upon  the  matter.  1  entertain 
little  doubt  that  if  any  number  of  that  class  were 
to  come  up,  and  if  they  had  amongst  them  any 
young  men  of  talent,  those  would  rapidly  be 
absorbed  into  the  colleges  as  scholars. 

4010.  Supposing  a  person  passed  through  his 
academical  course  without  being  connected  with 
any  college,  did  I  rightly  understand  you  that 
you  would  admit  him  to  stand  for  a  fellowship  ? 
— Yes,  if  the  college  chose  to  admit  him.  At 
present  under  the  statutes  of  my  own  college  we 
might  elect  any  graduate. 

4011.  Do  I  understand  that  you  approve  of 
the  election  of  Fellows  being  limited  to  those 
who  have  been  at  college? — No;  I  perfectly 
approve  of  the  system  as  it  is  at  present,  by  which 
the  colleges  are  free  to  elect  any  graduate ;  for 
the  most  part  they  elect  members  of  their  own 
body ;  but  whenever  the  needs  of  the  college 
require  it,  they  elect  members  of  other  bodies. 

4012.  Is  it  the  ca&e  that  all  colleges  in  Cam- 
bridge are  free  to  elect  any  member  of  the 
University  that  they  like  ?— I  believe  it  is  the 
case  of  every  college  except  King's,  and  that 
vnll  be  open  m  future. 

4013.  Is  it  not  practically  the  feeling  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that 
if  two  gentlemen  present  themselves,  one  from 
the  college  and  me  other  from  some  other 
college,  the  out-college  man  is  considered  to  have 
no  chance  ? — I  never  knew  the  case  of  an  out- 
college man,  who  was  not  invited,  presenting 
himself  for  a  fellowship. 

4014.  If  he  is  invited  you  do  not  examine  ? — 
No,  we  do  not  examine. 

4015.  Whatever  may  be  the  powers  of  the 
college  in  the  elections  for  Fellows,  they  are 
practically  limited  to  the  members  of  the  college, 
are  they  not? — They  are  limited  as  a  matter  of 
practice  generally  to  members  of  the  college ; 
and  I  approve  of  that  principle,  because  I  con- 
ceive that  no  other  system  could  be  devised 
which  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a 
special  examination  by  the  college ;  and  a  special 
examination  by  the  college  I  should  consider  a 
most  mischievous  thing,  because  I  believe  that  it 
would  place  a  poor  man  at  a  great  disadvantage 
compared  with  a  rich  one. 

4016.  Why  would  it  place  a  poor  man  at  a 

freat  disadvantage  compared  with  a  rich  one  ? — 
upposing  them  l)oth  to  start  equal,  after  taking 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  the  rich  man  might 
reside  in  the  University  and  get  the  best  private 
tuition,  and  prepare  himself  for  this  special 
examination,  whereas  the  poor  man  might  have 
exhausted  all  his  funds,  and  in  order  to  support 
himself  would  be  actually  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  private  tuition,  or  to  go  into  some 
school. 
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4017.  What  do  you  think  is  the  object  that  a 
college  should  have  in  view  in  electing  its 
Fellows ;  for  what  purpose  are  they  elected ;  is 
it  to  get  the  best  men  you  can,  or  is  it  to 
get  the  poorest  men,  or -what?  —  The  object 
might  be  neither  to  get  the  best  men  nor  the 
poorest  men ;  but  I  think  that  all  elections  should 
tend  generally  to  stimulate  the  course  of  high 
education  all  over  the  country. 

4018.  Do  you  think  that  you  get  as  good  men 
for  your  fellowships  out  of  your  own  college  as 
you  would  do  if  you  threw  them  open  to  both 
Universities,  and  gave  them  to  the  persons  who 
passed  the  best  examination  ? — I  am  certain  that 
we  do. 

4019.  Do  you  think  that  extending  the  field  of 
competition  does  not  tell  upon  the  qualifications 
of  those  whom  you  elect? — No,  I  think  it  does 
not  at  all.  We  have  had  men  in  the  mathe* 
matical  tripos  who  have  attained  the  very  highest 
places,  and  I  think  that  knowing  that  we  should 
nave  those  men  as  Fellows  has  caused  the  tutors 
and  lecturers  to  take  pains  with  them,  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  done. 

4020.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  taken 
more  pains  with  them  if  you  had  a  wider  compe- 
tition : — If  you  had  a  wider  competition  they 
would  have  had  no  means  of  knowing  them  until 
they  came  to  the  fellowship  examination. 

402 1.  Does  not  your  view,  then,  amount  to  this, 
that  a  close  system  is  more  likely  to  promote 
merit  than  an  open  one ;  is  not  that  rather  a  para- 
dox, or  is  that  your  view  ? — Ours  is  not  a  close 
system,  because,  as  I  say,  the  tripos  examinations 
are  taken  as  the  standard  ;  and  except  a  member 
of  the  college  can  obtain  a  high  position  in  those 
triposes  he  is  not  considered  eligible  for  a  fellow- 
ship at  all. ' 

4022.  Still  there  might  be  other  people,  if  you 
would  admit  them  to  compete,  who  would  be  su- 
perior to  them,  but  whom  at  present  you  exclude? 
— There  might  be  some  persons  who  had  some 
superiority,  but  I  should  consider  the  difference 
in  superiority  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
other  evils  that  would  arise  from  what  would  be 
called  an  entirely  open  system ;  for  instance,  we 
might  have  a  ninth  wrangler,  and  there  might  be 
a  sixth  wrangler  at  some  other  college,  but  we 
should  not  give  the  latter  the  fellowship.  I  think 
there  is  an  advantage  in  keeping  up  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  giving  the 
fellowship  to  the  ninth  wrangler. 

4023.  Mr.  Pollard- UrquharL']  As  things  are, 
does  not  this  very  often  happen,  Aat  you  have 
no  person  in  the  first  15  wranglers  to  whom  you 
wished  to  give  a  fellowship,  and  you' would  give 
that  fellowship  perhaps  to  a  fifth  wrangler  in 
another  college  ? — Yes,  we  should  invite  a  man 
from  another  college,  and  we  should  invite  him 
according  as  the  needs  of  the  college  required.  If 
we  wanted  a  classical  lecturer  we  should  invite  a 
classical  man,  and  if  we  wanted  a  mathematical 
lecturer  we  should  invite  a  mathematical  man.  ^ 

4024.  Mr.  Lotoe.']  You  think  it  is  desirable,  in 
the  interest  of  the  University,  that  men  should 

{fo  away  from  Cambridge  without  obtaining  fel- 
owships,  whilst  other  mferior  persons,  from  the 
accident  of  belonging  to  a  particular  college, 
should  get  them  ?— I  think  if  you  look  back  in 
the  Cambridge  Calendar  at  those  who  have  gone 
away  from  Cambridge  without  getting  fellow- 
ships, and  compare  them  with  those  in  other  col- 
leges who  have  got  fellowships,  you  will  find  tliat 
there  is  no  one  of  any  transcendent  merit,  or  any 
G  G  3  great 
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great  merit,  who  has  gone  away  without  a  fellow- 
ship; that  is  to  say,  no  one  whose  merits  would 
weigh  sufficiently  against  the  disadvantages  which 
any  system  of  havmg  a  special  examination  at 
each  college  would  bring  in. 

4025.  The  question  is  not  that  exactly,  but 
whether  you  do  not  give  it  to  less  merit  to  the 
exclusion,  not  of  transcendent  merit,  but  com- 
petent merit? — Looking  at  it  in  view  of  the 
whole  question,  you  cannot  speak  of  greater  or 
less  merit 

4026.  You  exclude  a  certain  number  of  persons 
practically  from  being  candidates  if,  when  you 
are  electing,  you  pass  over  those  superior  per- 
sons, and  1  want  to  know  what  occasion  there  is 
to  exclude  them? — Those  who  are  superior  to 
them  would  get  fellowships  at  other  colleges ; 
there  is  no  case  of  men  running  about  from  col- 
lege to  college  at  Cambridge,  looking  after 
feflowships.  On  the  whole,  men  who  take  high 
places  in  the  triposes  are  provided  for  by  fellow- 
ships, and  they  get  their  tellowships  at  their  own 
colleges. 

4027.  Does  not  the  very  fact  of  exclusion  "prove 
that  you  are  taking  worse  men  when  you  could 
get  better? — I  am  not  aware  that  we  exclude  any 
men  who  would  be  better  than  the  men  that  we 
take. 

4028.  Mr.  Pbllard-UrquhartJ]  On  the  whole, 
should  you  not  say  that  the  case  of  any  of  the 
first  dozen  wranglers  going  away  without  a  fel- 
lowship, either  at  a  large  or  in  a  small  college, 
is  very  exceptional  ? — 1  es,  I  think  it  is  excep- 
tional. 

4029.  Or  the  first  half  of  the  classical  tripos  ? 
— Yes ;  and  you  must  remember  this,  that  a  man 
is  allowed  to  migrate  from  one  college  to  another, 
so  that  if  he  thinks  he  cannot  attain  the  verjr 
highest  position  in  the  tripos,  or  such  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  tripos  as  would  give  him  a  fellowship 
in  the  college  to  which  he  is  attached,  he  can 
migrate  to  another  college. 

4030.  Such  a  thing  has  happened,  has  it  not, 
as  a  man  migrating  from  Corpus  to  Trinity 
during  last  year,  because  he  wisned  to  have  the 
open  competition  of  Trinity  ? — Yes. 

403  h  Mr.  LaweJ^  Do  not  you  think  that  at 
the  two  large  collies.  Trinity  and  St.  John's, 
men  go  away  without  getting  fellowships  at  all, 
while  inferior  men  are  elected  to  fellowships  in 
the  smaller  colleges  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  that 
the  men  who  go  away  without  getting  fellowships 
at  Trinity  and  St.  tlohn's  are  inferior  men,  be- 
cause they  are  men  who  can  not  only  not  get 
fellowships  upon  their  standing  in  the  tri- 
poses, but  after  a  long  course  of  subsequent 
training. 

4032.  They  are  inferior  to  the  men  who  are 
elected  fellows  of  small  colleges  ? — I  should  say 
they  are. 

4033.  Chairman,']  Under  your  system  you  are 
sure  of  getting  good  men,  but  are  you  sure  of 


sh( 


etting  the  best  men  ? — I  cannot   say  that  we 


should  be  always  sure,  in  every  case,  of  getting 
the  best  men  possible,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  respect  to  systems  of  fellowship 
election,  that  the  better  is  very  often,  or  almost 
always,  the  enemy  of  the  good,  according  to  the 
French  maxim. 

4034.  Mr.  PatoelL']  You  have  made  reference 
to  men  coming  from  the  Scotch  Universities  to 
Cambridge ;  what  would  be  the  age  of  such  men 
as  compared  with  the  age  of  other  men,  ordinarily 
speaking,   at  their  matriculation  ? — They  might 


be  said,  perhaps,  to  be  ordinarily  a  couple  of 
years  older  than  other  men. 

4035.  Do  you  find  that  Scotchmen  bring  with 
them  more  economical  habits  tiian  most  En^ieh 
students? — My  experience  of  them  is  not  suf* 
ficiently  great  to  enable  me  to  answer  that 
question. 

4036.  Would  you  explain  an  answer  which 
you  gave  to  an  honourable  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  alluding  to  men  of  ability  you  said,  that 
the  college  felt  boimd  to  assist  such  men ;  and  m 
answer  to  another  question,  you  said,  that  the 
college  would  gi\e  benefactions  besides;  do  you 
mean  that  the  college  would  assist  those  men, 
and  give  benefactions  to  them  of  its  own  mere 
motion  and  its  own  will,  or  would  that  assistance 
and  those  benefactions  arise  out  of  the  competi* 
tive  examinations  in  which  such  men,  b^ 
so  superior  to  other  men,  would  natorally 
win? — Of  oonrse  such  benefactions  would  hie 
given  upon  the  recoounendation  of  the  tutor, 
who  would  base  his  recoounendation  upon  the 

feneral  ability  and  performanoe  of  the  student 
'hose  benefactions  which  I  speak  of  are  gra- 
tuities granted  in  addition  to  the  Bcholarshipe, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  tut<»r  would  i>e 
based,  as  I  say,  upon  the  performance  of  the 
man,  which  performance  would  be  exhibited  m 
the  college  examinations  when  he  competes  with 
others,  the  results  of  which  competition  would  be 
presented  by  the  tutor  to  the  college. 

4037-8.  In  rendering  that  assistance,  in  &e  dis- 
tribution of  such  beneiactioiis,  would  the  coU^ 
regard  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  under- 
graduates ? — Yes,  I  should  say  they  would. 

4039.  You  stated  that  a  man  well  versed  in 
Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry  would  win  a 
scholarship ;  should  you  make  that  as  a  general 
observation  ? — Yes ;  as  a  general  observation  with 
regard  to  the  smaller  colleges,  certainly.  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  about  the  larger  cc^eges.  I  should 
say  that  at  the  snuill  colleges  it  w<mld  be  so. 

4040.  Could  you  put  in  the  regulations  of  the 
University  with  regard  to  lodging-houses?— I 
will  send  them  to  the  Chairman. 

4041.  Do  you  think  that  restrictii^  the  fel- 
lowships more  or  less  to  members  of  the  same 
college  is  a  stimulant  to  the  industry  of  the 
undergraduates  in  that  college;  for  example, 
men  who  would  not  win  a  fellow^ip  in  a  com- 
petition open  to  the  University  might  reasonably 
expect  to  win  one  in  their  own  college,  and 
would  therefore  work  hard  instead  of  despairing 
of  obtaining  any  reward  ? — Yes,  1  think  it  woidd 
have  that  effect ;  a  nuui  would  know  that  if  he 
obtained  a  certain  place  in  the  tripos  he  would  be 
sure  of  getting  his  fellowship. 

4042.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  feelii^  sti- 
mulates the  tutors  and  undergraduates  of  the 
whole  college  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

4043.  Is  there  a  competition  between  the 
lodging-houses  to  obtain  men  as  lodgers,  or  are 
there  more  men  than  there  is  accommodation 
for  ? — During  the  last  two  years  we  have  found 
the  greatest  diflSculty  in  getting  accommodation 
for  the  students  at  Cambridge.  A  good  many 
houses  were  taken  down  to  furnish  a  site  for  the 
present  hostel  that  is  being  built  by  the  bene- 
faction of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity,  and  that 
of  course  diminished  the  nmnber  of  lodging- 
houses  ;  but  I  may  say  that  almost  every  set  of 
rooms  which  could  be  licensed  in  Cambridge  was 
licensed  last  year. 

4044.  With  regard  to  the  non-observance  of 
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regnlations  by  the  keepers  of  lodging-houses,  did 
any  such  gross  breach  of  the  rules  come  within 
your  personal  observation  while  you  were 
proctor  or  pro-proctor;  did  you,  for  example, 
find  a  man  out  beyond  the  hour  prescribed 
who  was  not  reported? — No.  Perhaps  I  may 
mention  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  tne  autho- 
rities to  detect  such  a  thing  as  that,  for  the 
lodging-house  keepers,  I  understand,  invariably 
ask  a  man  who  comes  in  late  (I  mean  those 
lodging-house  keepers  who  do  not  regularly 
report)  whether  he  has  come  out  of  college 
or  not ;  and  it  is  a  principle  of  honour  with 
them,  that  if  a  man  has  come  out  of  collie,  and 
therefore  has  been  seen  by  the  porter  of  his  own 
college,  he  says  that  he  has  been  seen,  and  he  is 
reported  the  next  morning.  But,  generally 
speaking,  if  a  lodging-house  keeper  makes  no 
report  we  have  no  means  of  detecting  it. 

4045.  You  think  it  is  a  sort  of  code  of  honour 
between  the  man  and  the  lodging-house  keeper 
that  he  will  give  an  accurate  answer  to  sucn  a 
question  ? — Yes. 

4046.  Mr.  jEfferton.'}  Was  the  hostel  which  you 
apeak  of  affiliated  to  a  college  ? — No. 

4047.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  halls 
affiliated  to  colleges  as  opposed  to  the  system  of 
lodgings  ?  —  I  think  that  the  system  of  halls 
affiUated  to  colleges  would  be  very  much  better 
than  the  system  of  lodgings,  but  to  get  a  hall 
affiliated  to  a  college  would  require  a  very  large 
outlay. 

4048.  You  have  stated  that  the  lodgings  are 
all  full ;  do  you  expect  that  the  colleges  will  build, 
or  that  private  enterprise  will  supply  the  want 
of,  lodgings  for  students  ? — Private  enterprise. 

4049.  Chairman.']  There  is  room  for  that,  is 
there  not? — Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  new 
houses  being  built  all  over  Cambridge  now. 

4050.  Mr.  E^erton.']  Whv  should  not  private 
enterprise  start  a  small  hall  ? — The  expenditure 
required  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  not  pay. 

4051.  Do  you  approve  of  another  system  which 
has  been  much  mooted  at  Oxford,  namely,  of 
having  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
affiliated  to  the  University  r — I  have  not  heard 
of  that  system. 

4052.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that 
men  should  stav  for  two  years  at  a  local  college,  and 
be  examined  by  the  University  examiners,  and 
that  then  after  the  two  years  they  should  come 
into  residence  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  two 
years,  sufficient  for  them  to  take  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  Cambridge  ? — No ;  I  think  that 
that  system  would  not  be  nearly  so  good  as  our 
present  system,  because  the  great  advantage 
which  the  men  get  in  coming  to  Cambridge  is  by 
rubbing  against  each  other,  and  a  man  gets  to 
learn  what  he  is  properly  worth ;  in  fact,  as  we 
say,  the  conceit  gets  taken  out  of  him. 

4053.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  those  of  the 
middle  classes  who  are  now  educated  at  different 
colleges  throughout  the  country  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  relaxation  of  the  term  of  residence 
such  as  that  which  has  been  proposed  ? — No,  I 
should  not ;  because  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
system  of  local  colleges  attached  to  a  University 
would  diminish  the  expense  at  all. 

4054.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  expense  of  the 
education  ol  the  class  who  are  examined  at  the 
local  examinations  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do ; 
but  I  think  that  for  the  most  part  they  come  from 
boarding  schools  ;  not  day  schools. 

4055.  Do  many  of  the  men  who  are  examined 
0.130. 


at  the  local  examinations  come  up  to  Cambridge   Rev.  W.  M. 
afterwards? — I  should  say  that  some  of  the  most      Campion. 
distinguished  do.  — .^ 

4056.  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to       ^5  July 
get  more  of  that  class? — I  am  afraid  that  it  is        1867. 
not  possible  to  get  more  of  that  class ;  and  the 

reason  why  I  think  so  is,  that  I  do  not  see  what 
is  to  become  of  them  after  their  University 
course. 

4057.  In  fact,  under  the  present  system  you 
get  the  Slite  of  the  middle  classes  who  have 
passed  through  the  local  exiuninations,  but  you 
do  not  get  the  rank  and  file  ? — No ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  though  we  do  not  get  the  rank 
and  file,  we  get  all  who  can  make  their  Uni- 
versity course  profitable ;  and  I  believe  that  with 
the  present  great  pressure  in  the  country  you  will 
not  get  persons  who  are  going  into  commerce,  or 
who  are  going  into  trade,  or  what  I  might  call 
the  lower  professions,  to  come  and  spend  two 
years  at  the  University. 

4058.  In  point  of  fact,  the  number  of  those 
who  come  up  from  the  middle  classes  is  limited, 
is  it  not,  by  the  number  of  scholarships  which 
they  are  likely  to  get? — No,  the  number  of  those 
who  come  from  the  middle  classes  is  limited  by 
the  number  of  openings  that  there  are  likely  to 
be  in  the  professions  that  they  mean  to  follow. 

4059.  \Yould  not  the  scholarships  really  be  an 
assistance  to  them  ? — Yes.  But  no  man,  I  conceive, 
however  distinguished  he  was  in  a  middle-class 
examination,  and  however  sure  of  getting  a  scho- 
larship, would  come  up  to  Cambridge  if  he  in- 
tended, after  coming  to  Cambridge,  to  go  into 
a  merchant's  office  at  Liverpool;  for  the  mer- 
chant would  tell  him  that  it  would  serve  his 
purpose  much  better  to  go  into  the  office  at 
once. 

4060.  Mr.  Acland.']  It  has  been  suggested  that 
with  the  object  of  extending  the  influence  of  the 
Universities  the  smaller  colleges  at  Cambridge 
might  do  a  good  deal  by  attaining  celebrity  for 
tuition  in  particular  lines  of  study  such  as  I  be- 
lieve is  already  attained  by  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  colleges  with  reference  to  law  and  medi- 
cine ;  should  you  view  such  a  plan  favourably  ? — 
I  do  not  see  that  there  woula  be  an  opening  for 
them.  One  could  scarcely  expect  that  a  certain 
college  would  address  itself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  classics,  another  address  itself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  another  make  itself 
entirely  a  divinity  school  and  nothing  else, 

4061.  You  have  mentioned  three  subjects 
which  are  in  a  certain  sense  common  to  all 
educated  men,  and  the  question  of  course  is 
limited  to  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  a  general  classical, mathematical,  and  religious 
education,  and  who  might  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves either  for  law,  or  medicine,  or  engineering, 
or  some  other  branch  of  active  exertion  in  life, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Cambridge  might 
do  a  great  deal,  partly  on  account  of  its  mathe- 
matical celebrity,  and  partly  on  account  of  other 
causes  if  the  smaller  colleges  were  to  make  them- 
selves known  to  the  world  as  being  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  particular  lines;  what  is 
your  opinion  with  regard  to  that? — Until  I  knew 
what  the  lines  were  to  which  they  were  to  be 
recommended  to  devote  themselves,  1  really  could  . 
not  say ;  but  as  engineering  has  been  mentioned, 

I  may  observe  that  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
useless  for  a  small  college,  or  for  the  University 
either,  to  take  up  engineering  as  a  studv.  A 
Syndicate  sat  formerly  at  Cambridge,  of  wnich  I 
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Rev.  W^  M.  formed  one  of  the  sub-committee  to  consider  as 
Campion.'  ^^  whether  there  might  not  be  an  engineering 

««_  school  established  in  the  University ;  we  put  our- 
^5  July      selves  in  communication  with   the   engineering 

1867  school  at  Durham,  and  also  with  the  engineering 
school  at  Dublin,  and  in  both  cases  they  reported 
that  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  the  school ; 
that  the  school  was  a  failure,  and  they  told  us 
that  the  reason  was  this,  that  the  engineering 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  large  engi- 
neers and  contractors,  who  would  not  admit 
anyone  else  into  it  without  a  retaining  fee, 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  on  being  articled  to 
one  of  them ;  and  probably  if  a  man  went  from 
the  University  as  an  engineer,  after  earning  great 
celebrity  there,  he  would  simplv  be  kept  out  of 
business.  We  had  an  example  of  that  at  Cambridge, 
where  a  second  wrangler,  a  very  distinguished  man, 
became  an  engineer,  but,  as  I  have  understood 
from  himself,  tiiere  was  such  a  set  made  against 
him  by  the  other  class  of  engineers  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  get  on,  and  he  abandoned  the 
profession. 

4062.  Mr.  PotoelL']  An  Oxford  witness,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  me,  stated  that  at 
Oxford  a  hall  and  a  college  are  synonymous  terms; 
is  that  so  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

4063.  A  case  has  come  before  my  own  obser- 
vation, where  a  high  wrangler  at  Cambridge  who 


desired  to  enter  into  the  engineering  profession, 
was  received  by  a  distinguished  firm  without 
a  premium,  and  now  holds  a  very  high  position 
in  India ;  I  understand  from  your  answer  that  that 
would 'be  quite  an  exceptional  case  ? — I  should 
say  so,  from  what  I  have  learned  on  the  subject 
4064.  Mr.  Fawcett]  Do  you  not  think  that 
men  would  be  encouraged  to  come  to  the  Uni- 
versities, if  the  professions  were  to  offer  advan- 
tages to  the  University  degrees ;  for  instance,  if 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  said  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  taken  a  degree,  perhaps  a 
mathematical  degree,  it  should  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  be  articled  three  years  instead  of  five; 
and  if  barristers  said  a  man  need  not  pass  an  ex- 
amination if  he  had  taken  a  law  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, would  not  men  in  that  way  be  encouraged 
to  come  to  the  University? — Yes,  certainly ; if 
anything  of  that  kind  were  devised,  men  might 
be  encouraged  to  come  to  the  University,  and 
it  would  stimulate  education  very  much  throngfa-^ 
out  the  country ;  and  if  you  wUl  permit  me  to 
mention  it,  I  consider  that  it  would  be  a  still 
greater  stimulant  to  the  education  of  the  coun^ 
if  all  Government  appointments  in  the  public 
services  and  the  public  offices  were  thrown  open 
to  public  competition,  and  candidates  were  allowed 
to  compete  for  them,  on  the  condition  of  their 
having  spent  a  year  or  two  at  the  University. 


Geobge  Downing  Livbing,  Esq.,  m.a.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


G  D  4065.  Mr.  Fatvcett']   You   are  Professor  of 

Livein  *       Chemistry  at  the  present  time  at  the  University 
Esfl    i^A      ^^  Cambridge,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

^'[        '        4066.  Were  vou  also  for  some  time  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College? — I  was. 

4067.  Have  you  also  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  local  examinations? — Yes;  I  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Syndicate  at  one  time,  and  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Syndicate  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  during  which  those 
examinations  have  been  going  on. 

4068.  You  have  also  had  very  considerable 
experience  in  examining  away  from  Cambridge, 
I  believe,  and  you  were  professor  for  some  time 
at  Sandhurst  ? — Yes ;  I  was  professor  at  Sand- 
hurst for  a  short  time ;  I  am  examiner  for  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  and  I  was  ex- 
aminer for  the  University  of  London  five  vears. 

4069.  Were  you  not  also  examiner  for  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  ? — I  have  examined 
twice  for  their  special  prizes. 

4070.  Do  you  think  that  any  new  professor- 
ships ought  to  be  established  at  Cambridge? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly;  I  think  fliat 
the  staff  of  scientific  professors  is  very  deficient 
indeed  at  present.  For  instance,  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  one  professor  to  treat  the  subject  of 
chemistry  adequately ;  it  is  a  very  wide  subject, 
and  the  number  of  students  is  increasing,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  one  professor  to  do  the 
whole  of  the  work  which  is  expected  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  that  subject.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
cognate  subjects,  those  sciences  whidi  treat  of 
the  laws  of  heat  and  electricity,  at  present  there 
is  no  professor  who  has  the  distinct  charge  of 
teaching  those  sciences.  I  take  part  in  it,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  at  all  ade- 
quately to  those  subjects ;  and  we  ought  to  have 
one,  if  not  two,  new  professors  of  experimental 
science. 


4071.  Mr.  AclandJ]  Are  there  no  professor- 
ships at  Cambridge  analogous  to  that  which  Mr. 
Clifton  has  been  lately  elected  to  at  Oxford?— 
The  one  most  nearly  resembling  it  is  the 
Jacksonian  professorship,  of  natural  philosophy; 
but  Professor  Willis's  lectures  are  almost  entirely 
upon  mechanism  and  mechanics;  and  perhaps 
he  has  in  those  branches  of  natural  philosophy 
as  much  as  he  can  attend  to. 

4072.  Mr.  FawcettJ]  Are  there  any  other  sub- 
jects in  which  you  think  new  professorships 
ought  to  be  established  ? — I  do  not  feel  so  strongly 
the  need  of  professors  in  other  branches  as  I  do 
in  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  because  I  am 
most  conversant  with  those  subjects,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  our  staff  of  professors  in  natural  his- 
tory is  at  all  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be. 

4073.  Could  you  mention  a  new  professorship 
of  natural  history  which  you  think  ought  to  be 
established  ? — I  should  wish  to  see  established  a 
professorship  of  physiology. 

4074.  Are  there  funds  sufficient  to  provide 
suitable  apparatus  for  the  professors  in  natural 
science  and  physical  science  ? — Very  little  appa- 
ratus is  provided  by  the  University  at  all;  in 
most  cases  the  apparatus  belongs  to  the  professor 
who  lectiu-es.  The  whole  of  my  chemical  appa- 
ratus, for  instance,  is  my  own  private  pro- 
perty. 

4075.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  your  prof^- 
sorship,  the  University  scarcely  does  anything  ia 
providing  you  with  necessary  apparatus  to  carry 
on  suitable  experiments  and  scientific  investiga- 
tions ? — It  does  nothing  in  the  way  of  finding  me 
chemical  apparatus;  it  simply  finds  me  rooms  and 
an  attendant,  but  it  has  furnished  me  with  a  few 
instruments  for  illustrating  lectures  on  heat. 

4076.  And  a  very  considerable  outlay  might 
with  advantage  be  made,  or  almost  ought  to  be 
made,  to  provide  you  and  the  other  scientific 

professors 
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professors    with    such    apparatus? — Yes,   there 
ought  to  be  a  considerable  outlay,  no  doubt. 

4077.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  professorship 
as  yours  is  adequately  endowed  ? — It  does  not 
afford  a  suflBicient  income  for  the  professor  to  live 
upon,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessaJ-y  that  he 
should  have  some  means  of  supplementing  his 
income;  and,  if  he  has  no  private  fortune,  of 
course  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  energy  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Umversity  if  he 
could  do  so- 

4078.  Mr.  Acland.']  Would  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the 
emoluments  of  the  chemical  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge ? — £.300  is  paid  by  the  University  to  the 
professor,  and  he  receives  a  certain  amount  of 
Tees  which,  perhaps,  amount  in  some  years  to  as 
much  as  120  /• ;  but  that  I  regard  as  an  extreme 
limit 

4079.  What  is  the  scale  of  those  fees?— Three 
guineas,  two  guineas,  and  one  guinea ;  they  vary 
considerably. 

4080.  For  what  are  those  different  sums  paid  ? 
— Those  who  require  certificates  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  pay  three  guineas,  and  are  allowed 
to  attend  courses  of  lectures  as  many  as  they 
please.  The  ordinary  fees  for  my  lectures  are 
two  guineas  for  those  who  do  not  require  such 
certincates. 

4081.  For  a  course  extending  over  what 
period  ? — For  a  course  extending  over  one  term, 
or  sometimes  two  terms.  Sometimes  a  short 
course  is  given  during  one  teiin,  which  is  casor 
plete  in  itself,  for  which  the  fee  is  one  guinea. 

4082.  Are  there  any  considerable  inducements 
to  men  to  study  chemistry  at  Cambridge  ? — Of 
course  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  preparation 
for  medical  degrees,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  students  in  chemistry  are  medical  students. 
Then,  again,  it  is  advantageous  to  those  who  are 
pursuing  natural  science  with  a  view  to  the  natu- 
ral science  tripos,  and  in  future  a  greater  number 
probably  of  those  who  merely  take  the  ordinary 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  choose  this  particu- 
lar line  for  their  special  line  of  study  during  their 
last  three  terms  of  residence. 

4083.  Are  there  any  inducements  in  the  way 
of  fellowships  or  scholarships  to  men  at  Cam- 
bridge to  study  chemistry? — Yes,  there  are  a 
few  :  at  mv  college  they  offer  a  minor  scholar- 
ship, and  give  scholarships  also  for  proficiency  in 
chemistry,  and  at  Sydnev  College  they  likewise 
give  a  scholarship,  I  think,  every  year  for  profi- 
ciency in  chemistry,  and  at  Cams  College  the 
same^  and  at  Downing  College  they  offer  scholar- 
ships for  proficiency  in  natural  science,  which  in- 
cludes chemistry. 

4084.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  inducements 
offered  to  men  to  study  the  natural  sciences  in 
Cambridge  are  commensurate  with  the  endow- 
ments of  the  University  and  the  due  proportion 
of  those  subjects  to  general  education? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

4085.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  more 
fully  ^what  are  your  views  upon  that  subject  ? — 
At  present  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
emoluments  which  are  given  to  promising  stu- 
dents are  given  for  proficiency  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  it  is  a  very  small  proportion 
indeed  that  is  given  to  encourage  the  study  of 
natural  science. 

4r086.  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  interest  of  ge- 
neral  education,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  that 
O.I  30. 


prominent  encouragement  to  classics  and  mathe-        Q.  J). 
matics  above  all  other  subjects? — I  do  not  tldnk      IJveifu^, 
it  necessary  at  all.      Although  I  should  place     Esq.,  m.a. 

them  in  the  first  rank,  yet  I  think  that  the  study        

of  such  subjects  as  chemistrv,  heat,  and  electricity      ^^/f^^ 
require  as  great  powers  ot  mind,  and  the  study        ^^* 
of  them  is  as  good  a  means  of  developing  the 
mental  powers  as  the  very  highest  of  the  other 
subjects  mentioned. 

4087.  Do  I  understand  you  that  in  maintain- 
ing your  opinion  Aat  the  emoluments  of  Cam-* 
bndge  ought  to  be  given  in  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  natural  sciences*  you  are  speaking,  not  in 
the  interest  of  what  is  called  the  promotion  of 
science,  as  finding  incomes  for  scientific  men  ge- 
nerally, but  that  your  are  speaking  in  the  interest 
of  general  education  ? —Yes ;  I  think  that  the 
fact  of  the  larger  proportion  of  rewards  being 
given  to  classics  and  mathematics,  serves  as  an 
actual  hindrance  to  the  study  of  natural  science 
as  a  branch  of  general  education.  Tho?e  who 
are  promising  students  in  natural  science  are 
diverted  thereby,  and  that  reacts  no  doubt  upon 
the  whole  of  the  studies  of  thosQ  who  are  prepar- 
ing elsewhere  for  the  University,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  actually  resident  at  the  University. 

4088.  Chairman.']  Should  not  the  University 
give  every  opportunity  of  developing  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  students  by  attaching  equal  or  just 
rewards  to  scientific  pursuits? — The  University  as 
a  University  scarcely  offers  any  x-ewards.  A  few 
prizes  and  scholarships  are  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity, but  all  the  principal  rewardfs  are  given 
by  the  colleges. 

4089.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  principle  upon 
which  the  University  should  proceed  should  be 
to  develope  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  students  ? 
— In  each  particular  case,  no  doubt  Where 
there  are  promising  students  who  show  that  they 
are  likely  to  make  great  progress  in  particular 
branches  of  study,  it  should  be  the  tendency  of 
the  University  to  encourage  them  in  those  stu- 
dies and  to  develope  them. ' 

4090.  It  would  DC  very  hard  that  there  should 
be  peculiar  preference  given  to  two  subjects, 
namely,  classics  and  mathematics  ? — Yes.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  given  by  ihe  University  as 
a  University ;  it  is  given  by  the  colleges. 

4091.  Mr.  Acland,']  It  has  been  stated  by  wit- 
nesses from  Oxford,  that  there  is  a  ^reat  want  of 
inducement  to  men  of  eminent  ability  to  devote 
their  lives  to  teaching  as  a  profession,  or  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  permanent  residence  and  employ- 
ment of  a  learned  class  in  Oxford,  including  under 
the  term  learning  also  science ;  is  it  the  case  at 
Cambridge  also  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  en- 
couragement to  men  of  the  highest  attainments 
to  remain  in  Cambridge  ? — I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  of  this,  that  many  or  a  great  proportion  of 
our  most  promising  men  go  away  very  soon,  be- 
cause there  are  more  openings  for  them  in  the 
outer  world  than  there  are  in  the  University. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  a  decided  preference 
for  a  student's  life  who  are  induced  to  remain  by 
what  the  University  has  now  to  offer. 

4092.  It  has  been  stated  that  several  very  dis- 
tinguished scientific  men  who  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  remained  as  teachers,  resident 
in  Cambridge,  have  been  obliged  to  leave  Cam- 
bridge to  go  either  to  other  Universities  or  to 
London  for  want  of  a  maintenance  in  Cambridge, 
are  you  aware  of  that  being  the  case  ? — No  doubt 
that  is  the  case  sometimes.     It  is  not  often,  I 

H  H  think. 
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think,  that  they  go  to  other  Universities,  although 
occasionally  they  may  do  so. 

4093.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  to  the 
Committee  as  to  the  comparative  expense  in- 
curred by  men  living  in  college,  and  men  who 
might  be  admitted  to  the  University  under  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  Ewarf  s  Bill  ?— I  think  that  the 
expenses  of  men  living  in  college  are  at  present 
unnecessarily  large ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  difficult  in  most  cases  to  reduce  them 
much,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  college  ;  but 
that  there  might  be  a  reduction  if  they  were  at 
liberty  to  find  their  own  lodgings,  and  to  find 
iheir  own  maintenance,  each  one  for  himself, 
without  its  being  provided  for  them  by  the  col- 
leges to  which  they  belong. 

4094.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  member  of  your 
own  college,  that  if  the  monopoly  of  the  colleges 
were  done  away  with,  there  would  immediately 
be  a  competition,  and  that  the  colleges  would  be 
spurred  up  by  that  competition  to  make  arrange- 
ments which  they  do  not  make  now ;  and  that 
they  could  then  almost  beat  the  lodffings  out  of 
the  field  by  arrangements  which  they  ao  not  make 
at  present ;  are  you  inclined  to  think  that  that  is 
so  ?—  I  think  that  the  colleges  could  beat  the 
lodgings  out  of  the  field,  no  doubt ;  but  whether 
it  IS  desirable  that  they  should  do  so  by  en- 
couraging a  particular  class  of  students,  and 
making  the  living  as  economical  as  possible,  is 
quite  another  thing ;  of  course  it  could  be  done 
more  cheaply  by  a  coUcffe  than  itxould  be  by  any 
lodgiug-house  keeper,  oecause  there  is  nobody 
but  servants  to  be  paid  in  the  college ;  and  the 
college  makes  no  profit  out  of  the  dinner  in  hall, 
and  other  such  things,  whereas  the  lodging-house 
keeper  is  obliged  to  make  a  profit  out  of  those 
things ;  but  whether  it  would  be  good  for  any  col- 
lege to  encourage  one  class  only  of  students  who 
would  be  content  to  live  in  the  most  economical 
fashion  is  quite  another  question,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  would  be  desirable. 

4095.  It  was  also  stated  by  the  same  gentle- 
man that  the  revenues  of  your  college  were  some- 
thing like  30,000  /.  a  year,  and  that  out  of  that 
sum  not  300/.  was  reallv  devoted  to  paying  for 
education,  inasmuch  as  tne  students  paid  for  their 
own  tutors,  and  inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  being  a 
teacher  was  not  at  all  necessarily  attached  to  a 
fellowship  ?— Taken  literally,  I  suppose  that  is 
the  case ;  but  I  suppose  that  the  class  of  tutors 
as  well  as  all  those  who  actually  perform  the 

freat  mass  of  the  University  business  would  not 
e  in  Cambridge  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the  en- 
dowments of  3ie  colleges ;  but  their  fellowships 
have  retained  them  at  the  University,  and  serve 
to  keep  a  stafi*  of  men  there  who  do  perform  those 
duties,  many  of  them  gratuitously. 

4096.  With  regard  to  the  students  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  admit  under  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary,  if  they  lived  in 
lodgings  and  were  not  members  of  a  college,  and 
consequently  had  no  college  tutors,  in  some  way 
to  provide  for  their  instruction  irrespective  of  the 
question  of  private  tutors;  should  you  be  unfa- 
vourable to  calling  upon  the  colleges  to  provide 
out  of  their  revenues  endowments  for  teachers 
for  the  students  outside  the  colleges? — No;  I 
think  that  that  would  be  a  proper  application  of 
the  college  funds. 

4097.  it  would  tend,  would  it  not,  to  retain 
able  men  in  the  University  as  teachers? — It 
might  do  so ;  but  I  do  not  feel  confident  of  the 
result  unless  the  stipends  were  very  much  larger 


than  the  stipends  of  the  present  professors  at  the 
University. 

*4098.  What  do  you  consider  a  competent  in- 
come for  a  maiTied  professor  living  in  Cam- 
bridge?— I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  under 
700/.  or  800/.  a  year. 

4099.  Mr.  Fawcett.]  You  think  that  it  would 
be  a  proper  application  of  the  college  revenues 
to  assist  the  professoriate;  in  what  way  would 
you  propose  that  the  assistance  should  be  ren- 
dered ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  have  proposed  any 
particular  plan  of  rendering  assistance. 

4100.  Have  you  any  plan  to  propose? — My 
plan  would  be  to  require  each  college  to  give  up 
a  certain  portion  of  its  revenues,  and  nave  tne  sum 
so  contributed  administered  by  a  Board  nominated 
by  the  colleges  who  contribute,  provided  that  the 
application  of  the  funds  was  for  the  University 
purposes,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

4101.  Then  would  you  favour  the  proposal 
which  has  been  advocated  by  several  witnesses, 
to  place  a  tax  of  say  5  per  cent  upon  the 
colleges,  and  the  money  tnus  raised  to  be  de- 
voted to  University  purposes? — Yes;  I  should  be 
in  favour  of  it. 

4102.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  abetter 
plan  than  doing  as  they  have  done  at  Oxford, 
namely,  attaching  a  certain  number  of  fellowships 
to  particular  professorships  ?— I  think  there  would 
be  more  elasticity  about  the  other  plan ;  it  would 
be  more  capable  of  being  adapted  to  varying  cir- 
cumstances than  the  Oxford  plan. 

4103.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  allowing  a 
man  to  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with 
a  shorter  term  of  residence  than  is  now  per- 
mitted, so  that  a  man,  if  he  were  prepared, 
might  come  up  and  pass  the  Little  Go  examina- 
tion at  his  first  entrance  to  the  University,  and 
thus  save  three  or  four  terms  of  residence  ? — I 
think  that  the  result  of  allowing  that  would  be, 
that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  would  repre- 
sent something  different  from  that  which  it  repre- 
sents now.  The  diminished  residence  would 
alter  the  character  of  the  degree ;  the  degree  it- 
self is  now  prized  for  what  it  implies,  including 
residence,  so  that  it  would  mean  something  else 
if  the  residence  were  not  required.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  the 
University  of  London.  Everyone  almost  knows, 
that  it  means  a  different  thing.  The  plan  of 
allowing  the  degree  without  three  years'  residence 
would  be,  to  approximate .  the  degrees  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  those  of  the  University  of 
London. 

4104.  Therefore  you  would  rather  favour  the 

Slan  of  letting  those  men  have  some  different 
egree,  not  necessarily  an  inferior  educational 
degree,  but  a  degree  which  showed  that  they 
had  not  resided  the  time  which  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
resided  ? — Yes. 

4105.  Having  examined  a  great  deal  at  Cam- 
bridge, have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
attracting  more  men  to  Cambridge,  by  getting 
the  professions  to  allow  certain  advantages  to  a 
person  possessing  a  degree  ? — I  have  always  ad- 
vocated it :  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
more  of  the  members  of  our  learned  professions 
should  be  educated  at  Cambridge,  or  at  one  of 
our  Universities,  and  any  inducement  of  the 
kind  that  you  mention  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  students  at  Cambridge. 

4106.  And  it  would  raise  the  tone  of  the  pro- 
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feeeions  also,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  it  would  raise 
the  tone  of  the  professions. 

4107.  Could  you  mention  in  detail  some  of  the 
privileges  which  separate  professions  might  give 
to  a  man  who  had  taken  a  University  degree  ? — 
I  think  they  would  chiefly  be  these ;  first  of  all, 
excusing  him  the  preliminary  examinations  where 
there  are  such,  which  I  think  is  done  in  most 
cases,  and  then,  requiring  a  shorter  time  of 
special  preparation,  a  shorter  apprenticeship,  or 
snorter  articles,  or  whatever  the  case  might  be. 

4108.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  professional 
men  upon  the  subject;  and  do  you  think  that 
there  is  any  chance  of  their  doin^  it  without  the 
intervention  of  Parliament  ? — I  uiink  it  may  be 
done  gradually,  and  that  the  tendency  is  rather 
in  that  direction. 

4109.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  re- 
gard  to  the  present  mode  of  giving  away  fellow- 
ships^ by  allowing  men  that  have  been  educated 
in  particular  colleges  to  have  certain  priorities  of 
chum  with  regard  to  the  fellowships  in  those 
colleges? — I  would  rather  that  the  elections  to 
fellowships  were  perfectly  open ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  should  be  left  to  each  college  to  decide  as 
they  best  might,  which  of  the  candidates  were 
most  fit  to  be  fellows  of  their  college. 

4110.  That  is  the  present  system,  is  it  not? — 
Not  altogether.  I  think  that  the  present  system 
is  one  which  has  grown  up,  and  it  is  rather  de- 
pendent upon  general  opinion  than  upon  any 
particular  law,  at  least  in  my  college. 

4111.  Should  you,  or  should  you  not,  be  in 
favour  of  Parliament  interposing  on  that  point  ? 
— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  colleges  all 
obliged  to  hold  a  special  examination,  and  obliged 
to  elect  those  of  the  candidates  who  did  best  in 
that  examination. 

4112.  Having  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness,  do  you  attribute  the  same  disadvantage 
to  a  special  fellowship  examination  that  he  does ; 
namely,  that  it  prejudice  and  injure  the  poor 
men,  who  could  not  remain  in  the  University  ? — 
No  doubt  that  would  be  an  evil  which  would 
require  to  be  guarded  against.  It  would  also 
prevent  candidates  for  fellowship  applying  them- 
selves to  particular  studies  with  a  view  to  par- 
ticular professions.  It  would  prevent  a  lawyer 
applying  himself  to  law,  and  a  pnysician  applying 
himself  to  medicine,  because  he  would  be  olbliged 
to  study  those  subjects  which  enter  into  the  ex- 
amination for  the  fellowship ;  and  unless  it  is  a 
special  fellowship,  one  appropriated  to  law,  or  to 
medicine,  he  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  he 
did  not  do  that. 

4113.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  your 
opinion  to  be  that  some  changes  might  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  with  regard  to  giving  away 
fellowships  at  '^Cambridge,  but  that  that  change 
must  be  rather  left  to  the  operation  of  pubfic 
opinion  upon  the  colleges,  and  not  forced  upon 
tnem  by  the  action  of  Parliament  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
it  does  not  always  happen  now  that  the  best  can- 
didates are  those  who  would  be  candidates,  sup- 
posing the  competition  to  be  perfectly  open,  and 
that  the  best  candidates  do  not  in  all  cases  at 
present  get  the  fellowships.  There  are  some 
cases  in  which  colleges  might  elect  if  they  were 
willing  to  go  out  of  the  limited  range  of  their  own 
students  more  promising  candidates  than  are  at 
present  elected. 

4114.  Do  you  think  that  the  natural  science 
tripos  has  attained  as  yet  that  position  in  Cam- 
bridge that  the  colleges  ought  to  recognise  a  high 
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place  in  it  as  a  suificient  qualification  for  a  fellow-       G.  P. 
ship? — I  think  it  ought  to  be  recognised  as  a      Liveingy 
qualification  for  a  fellowship.  Esq.,  m.a. 

4115.  The  studies  of  natural  sciences  at  Cam-         

bridge  are  in  a  progressive  state  of  prosperity,       35  July 
are  they  not?— Yes,  certainly,  but  slowly.  1867. 

4116.  More  men  compete  for  honours  in  them 
than  they  did  a  few  years  back  ? — Yes ;  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  natural  science  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  whose  names 
appear  in  the  natural  science  tripos,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  end  the  number  will  increase 
very  considerably. 

4117.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  educational 
power  of  the  various  colleges  might  be  greatly 
increased  by  their  uniting  for  teaching  purposes? 
— I  think  it  might,  either  by  so  doin^  or  by  each 
college  taking  up  a  particular  line  and  endeavour- 
ing to  develope  it. 

4118.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  scheme  that 
many  of  the  small  colleges  should  give  themselves 
up  to  specialties  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
that  instead  of  appointing  a  number  of  lecturers  in 
classics  and  matnematics,  one  college  say,  should 
appoint  a  lecturer  in  chemistry,  anomer  a  lecturer 
in  law,  and  so  on,  and  so  endeavour  to  give  the 
means  of  special  training  in  those  subjects  to  a 
greater  number  of  students  than  now  can  get  it. 

4119.  Your  notion  of  a  special  college  is,  that 
the  tutors  and  lecturers  of  that  college  should 
study  special  subjects  rather  than  that  one  class 
of  students  going  into  some  particular  profession 
should  go  to  a  particular  college  ? — If  one  parti- 
cular science  were  taught  in  one  college  more 
especially,  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw  ' 
students  who  wished  to  study  that  science  to  that 
college ;'  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
students  from  other  colleges  excluded  from  such 
teaching. 

4120.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow,  would 
it,  if  your  plan  was  carried  out  of  a  union  amongst 
colleges  for  teaching  purposes? — I  think  that 
there  must  be  some  agreement  between  the 
colleges  ;  it  would  not  do,  for  instance,  for  all  to 
take  up  the  same  special  line. 

4121.  You  would  be  opposed,  would  you  not, 
to  the  plan  of  having  a  special  class  of  students 
in  different  colleges,  so  as  to  have  theological 
students  at  one  college,  medical  students  at 
another,  and  poor  students  at  the  third  ? — I  am 
opposed  to  that.  There  are  certain  advantages 
in  that  plan ;  but  I  think  the  disadvantages  more 
than  outweigh  the  advantages. 

4122.  And  you  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
opposed,  would  you  not,  to  the  establishment  of 
a  poor  man's  college? — I  think  that  would  be 
very  objectionable. 

4123.  Mr.  Egerton.']  Have  any  committees 
been  appointed  at  Cambridge  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  extending  University  education 
to  men  of  moderate  means?  —  I  do  not  know 
that  any  committee  has  been  appointed  with  that 
special  view. 

4124.  Have  any  inquiries  been  made  as  to 
whether  there  are  a  number  of  men  at  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  or  schools  in  the  country  who 
would  come  up  to  Cambridge  if  some  scheme  like 
the  one  proposed  in  this  Sill  were  adopted  ? — I 
do  not  know  of  any  inquiry  of  that  kind,  at  all 
events  not  an  inquiry  officially  conducted. 

4125.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education 
should  be  appointed? — I  hardly  think  it  is 
necessary. 

H  H  2  4126.  Do 
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Q^  jQ  4126.  Do  you  think  that  the  colleges  them- 

Li'Ui^^,      selves  are  willing  to  carry  out  any  changes  which 
Efq*,  M.A.     may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  advantages  of 

University  education  to  men  of  moderate  means  ? 

25  July  — That  will  depend  very  much  upon  what  the 
1867,  changes  are  ;  I  believe  that  the  colleges  are  wil- 
ling generally,  and  even  are  anxious,  to  assist  men 
of  moderate  means,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  one 
ground  upon  which  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
make  changes  than  upon  any  other  ground. 

4127.  But  has  there  been  no  opinion  current 
in  the  University  relating  to  those  changes  ? — 
One  has  heard,  of  course,  opinions  expressed 
privately ;  but  there  has  been  no  action  of  the 
4jniversity,  no  syndicate  appointed  that  I  know 
of  who  have  reported  upon  that  subject.  The 
tutors  of  the  colleges,  no  doubt,  have  made  efforts 
from  time  to  time  in  that  direction. 

4128.  Is  there  any  movement  in  Cambridge 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges  or  the  University 
towards  extending  the  education  of  men  o£ 
moderate  means  in  the  direction  of  this  Bill  ? 
—  The  subject  has  been  discussed  a  great 
deal,  and  I  proposed  myself  a  scheme  which  may 
perhaps  be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  sort  of  large  lodging-house  where 
students  might  live  at  diminished  expense  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  members  of  colleges. 

4129.  Mr.  PowellJ]  Should  you  not  say  that 
the  subject  of  expense  was  one  which  was  con- 
tinually on  the  minds  both  of  the  University  and 
the  college  authorities,  and  that  they  are  anxious 
to  induce  economical  habits  amongst  the  men? 
— No  doubt  it  is  diflScult  for  them  to  induce 
habits  of  economy  amongst  the  men ;  you  can  do 
little  more  than  offer  the  means  of  living  econo- 
mically. 

4130.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  and  drawing 
a  contrast  between  undergraduates  residing  in 
lodgings  apd  those  residing  in  college,  should  you 
say  that  those  residing  in  lodgings  or  that  those 
residing  within  the  college  walls  were  more  eco- 
nomical in  their  habits  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  speak  of  the  body  at  large,  but  I  know  that 
some  students  of  St  John's  College  who  desire 
to  live  economically  prefer  to  live  in  lodgings. 

4131.  Do  you  think  that  they  find  practicalljr 
that  they  are  able  to  accomplish  their  econonu- 
cal  ends  better  in  lodgings  than  in  college  ? — I 
think  so. 

4132.  Could  you  draw  any  contrast  between 
the  men  in  college  and  those  not  in  college  at  St. 
John's,  as  regards  the  regularity  of  their  habits  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  can,  taking  the  students 
as  a  body. 

4133.  Do  you  think  that,  in  fact,  no  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes  of 
n^en  ? — I  think  it  can  hardly  be  drawn  ;  no  doubt 
those  who  are  anxious  to  be  economical,  and  who 
live  in  lodgings  with  that  view,  would  probably 
be  the  most  regular  in  their  habits.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  who  prefer  to  live  in 
lodgings  for  entirely  different  reasons,  and  they, 
perhaps,  might  be  less  regular,  therefore  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  institute  a  comparison, 
taking  the  whole  group  of  those  in  college  and 
the  whole  group  of  those  in  lodgings. 

4134.  Are  there  not  8<Mne  expensive  lodgings 
in  Cambridge,  so  that  the  most  expensive  men 
would,  probably,  be  in  the  most  expensive  lodg- 
ings ?  —  1  es,  that  is  the  case. 

4135.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  lodging-houses 
in  Cambridge  the  regulations  of  the  University 
are  well  observed  ? — On  the  whole,  I  think  they 


are  tolerably  well  observed.  One  hears  occa- 
sionally of  lodging-house  keepers  who  habitually 
evade,  or  attempt  to  evade,  those  regulations,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  are  the  majority. 

4136.  You  would  not  consider  that  the  viola- 
tions of  rule  are  more  numerous,  or  more  grave, 
than  one  may  reasonably  expect  where  rules  are 
laid  down  ? — In  some  cases  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  lodging-house  keepers,  no  doubt,  to  evade 
them,  because  they  will  get  a  bad  name  if  they 
are  over  strict  with  their  lodgers. 

4137.  In  the  event  of  its  being  discovered  that 
there  has  been  a  repeated  vioiation  of  rule,  I 

S resume  the  license  would  be  taken  away  ? — No 
oubt ;  and  I  think  that  that  is  sure  to  be  dis- 
covered, sooner  or  later,  though  it  may  go  on  for 
some  time. 

4138.  You  made  some  reference  to  the  ne- 
ceseitv  of  new  professorships ;  do  you  think,  to 
take  for  instance  the  natural  science  professorship 
now  existing,  that  greater  efficiency  could  be 
created  by  redistributing  those  that  now  exist?— 
To  some  extent  I  think  it  might  be  done,  but 
there  is  hardly  room  for  very  much  re-distribu- 
tion. We  have  one  professor  of  astroncMny  and 
experimental  philosopny  combined,  the  plumian 
professor,  and  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  fie 
professor  which  line  he  shall  pursue. 

4139.  Have  not  regulations  been  recently  made 
in  Cambridge  securing  more  residence  in  the 
University  on  the  part  of  the  professors? — Yes; 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  professors,  that  has 
been  so. 

4140.  Could  you  state  what  residence  is  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  so 
dealt  with  ? — Eighteen  weeks  in  the  year  is  the 
usual  time  required. 

4141.  And  must  those  eighteen  weeks  be  in 
term  time  ? — Not  in  all  cases  ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
required  to  be  in  term  time,  but  in  other  cases  it 
is  simply  18  weeks  in  the  year. 

4142.  Mr.  Fawcett,']  Between  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober and  the  Ist  of  July,  is  it  not  ?-^  Yes;  that 
is  so. 

4143.  Mr.  Powell.']  You  have  lectured  both  in 
college,  as  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  also  in  the 
University,  as  a  University  professor;  could 
you  describe  the  difference  between  the  two  lec- 
tures ? — The  lectures  in  college  were  more  cate- 
chetical than  the  lectures  which  I  have  given 
since  I  have  been  a  professor  in  the  University. 

4144.  Is  that  difference  in  the  value  of  things, 
or  does  it  merely  arise  from  the  habit  which  ha& 
sprung  up? — It  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  class. 
In  the  University  class  the  students  to  whom  I 
have  to  lecture  are  very  variously  prepared; 
some  are  medical  students,  some  are  intending  to 
go  out  in  honours  in  natural  science,  and  others 
are  merely  preparing  for  the  ordinary  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree ;  some  come  knowing  nothing  at 
all  about  the  subiect,  and  others  come  having 
already  studied  the  subject  pretty  thoroughly 
elsewhere;  and  therefore  it  is  hardly  possible, 
with  students  varying  so  much  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  to  introduce  the  catechetical  sys- 
tem ;  at  least  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  have  found  it 
very  difficult 

4145.  Do  you  break  up  the  men  into  classes?-' 
I  do  that  in  the  lectures  upon  practical  chemistry, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  lectures,  but  demon- 
strations, and  that  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
catechising  the  men ;  but  in  my  public  lectures 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  break  them  up  into 
classes. 

4146.  Do 
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4146.  Do  you  examine  them  at  the  end  of  the 
term  ?— No,  not  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  I  occa- 
eionally  give  examinations  during  the  term. 

4147.  Are  those  examinations  based  upon  your 
own  lectures  ? — Yes. 

4148.  Do  you  find  that  the  men  appear  to 
carry  away  much  information  from  the  lectures  ? 
— Those  who  come  to  the  examinations  do,  but 
there  are  very  few  who  are  willing  to  come, 
but 

4149.  Is  the  chemistry  examination  available 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  ? — Yes ;  but  that 
is  a  different  examination  from  that  which  I  have 
been  speaking  of  before. 

4150.  Could  you  explain  what  you  mean  a 
little  more  fully  ? — I  generally  give  my  students 
who  attend  my  class  the  option  of  bein^  examined 
periodically  in  the  subject,  and  that  is  merely  a 
part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  lectures ;  but  the  exami- 
nation for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  of  course, 
like  any  other  University  examinations,  is  con- 
ducted according  to  rules  laid  down  by  the 
University. 

4151.  You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  a  previous 
question,  that  the  number  of  men  who  study 
natural  science  are  on  the  increase ;  is  there  not 
also  a  great  increase  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
of  a  disposition  to  grant  rewards  for  such  studies? 
r-I  think  that  there  is  an  increase,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  ^eat. 

4152.  Is  not  at  St.  John's  College,  for  exam- 
ple, a  distinction  in  natural  and  moral  sciences 
recognised  ? — Yes ;  at  St.  John's  they  are  very 
willing  to  recognise  distinction  in  any  branch  of 
science. 

4153.  And  recently  was  not  a  high  law  degree 
recognised  in  the  election  of  a  fellow? — Yes. 

4151.  Have  you  any  fear  that,  by  breaking 
iown  the  monopoly  of  the  colleges,  as  the  phrase 
!8,  you  will  diminish  their  educational  power  ? — 
N^o,  not  the  least. 

4155.  You  think  that  the  colleges  will  bear  a 
levere  drain,  and  yet  not  diminish  the  efficiency 
>f  those  institutions  for  teaching  ? — I  think  that 
he  advantages  of  college  life  will  always  be 
ufficient  to  attract  a  large  niunber  of  students  to 
lem. 

4156.  But  if  you  take  away  the  revenues,  do 
ou  not  take  away  the  advantages  ? — If  you  take 
way  the  revenues,  of  course  that  alters  the  case 
[together. 

4157.  We  have  heard  complaints  of  the  college 
\onopoly,  and  we  have  had  recommended  to  us  as 
cure  for  that  monopoly  the  taking  away  of  their 
avenues  for  the  purposes  of  the  University ; 
Lould  you  think  that  that  was  a  just  treatment 
r  the  colleges  if  carried  beyond  a  very  limited 
ctent  ? — The  extent  which  I  consider  it  would 
J  necessary  to  do  so,  for  University  purposes, 
ould  be  so  small  that  I  do  not  think  it  would 
aterially  affect  the  position  of  the  colleges. 
4158.  Could  you  describe  how  far  vou  would 
>  ? — From  5  to  10  per  cent  of  their  reve- 
tes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ply  for  any  larger  per-centage. 

4159»  Are  you  desirous  of  having  men  at  the 
niversity  for  a  shorter  term  of  residence  than 
now  usual  ? — No ;  I  think  that  I  have  already 
swered  that  question,  that  it  would  alter  the 
aracter  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  which 
»uld  not  then  mean  the  same  thing,  and  I  should 
t  like  it. 

^160.  Your  answer  related  to  the  great  mass 
the  men ;  but  should  you  wish  to  see  a  certain 
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number  of  men  resident  for  a  shorter  term  ? — I 
think  that  as  far  as  they  were  resident  they 
would  gain  a  benefit  from  that  residence,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  community 
'at  large. 

4161.  Do  you  at  all  fear  that  the  men  so  re- 
siding for  a  snorter  time,  and  not  going  through 
their  full  course,  would  be  an  inferior  class,  and 
by  the  force  of  example  and  the  like  would  de- 
teriorate the  men,  and  consequently  the  advan- 
tages of  a  University  life  ? — I  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  would  be  an  inferior  class.  Those 
who  are  preparing  for  various  professions  would 
almost  all  probably  come  for  that  shorter  perioc^ 

4162.  Chairman.]  They  would  probably  be  a 
poorer  class,  would  they  not  ? — No,  not  poorer 
than  a  great  many  of  those  who  are  intending  to 
be  clergymen,  the  sons  of  clergymen  and  others. 

4163.  Mr.  Powell.']  But  they  would  be  men 
who  were  looking  forward  to  different  professions 
from  those  of  the  law  or  the  Church  ? — Yes. 

4164.  Do  you  think  that  Cambridge  might 
afford  a  field  for  instruction  in  enffineering? — It 
might  afford  a  very  good  field,  I  think ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  does  at  present;  it  would  require 
some  further  provision  for  teaching  that  particular 
branch. 

4165.  Would  you  recommend  a  new  professor- 
ship ? — I  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

4166.  Would  some  future  professor  occupying 
the  chair,  now  so  ably  filled  by  Professor  Willis, 
be  competent  to  teach  young  engineers  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  one  professor  could  do  all 
that  would  be  required. 

4167.  Should  you  have  to  found  some  new 
professorships  with  that  view? — I  think  that 
that  would  have  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  have 
anything  like  a  large  school  of  engineers  at 
Cambridge. 

4168.  Have  you  found  any  students  in  Cam- 
bridge studying,  who,  in  after-life,  became 
practical  ship  builders  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

4169.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of 
mathematics  in  Cambridge  is  such  as  to  be  a 
good  groundwork  for  an  engineer  or  a  mechanic? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  good  groundwork  for  an 
engineer,  no  doubt. 

4170.  Should  you  have  to  alter  the  system  of 
mathematics  which  is  now  pursued  at  Cambridge, 
if  you  were  to  teach  those  men  on  a  large  scale, 
in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  engineers  ? — They 
would  require  some  little  special  teaching,  no 
doubt,  in  those  parts  of  mathematics  which  are 
applied  to  engineering. 

4171.  But  it  would  be  such  a  teaching  as  the 
University  could  give  without  a  disturbance  of 
the  system  ? — Yes ;  certainly. 

41  >2.  Is  there  any  hostel  now  existing  in 
Cambridge  ? — No. 

4173.  Do  you  consider  the  new  buildings 
founded  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  the  nature  of  a 
hostel,  or  simply  an  additional  court  of  Trinity 
College  ?— I  do  not  know  that  they  are  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  it  is  a  sort  of  lodging-house ;  it 
is  not  a  hostel  in  the  University  sense. 

4174.  But  all  who  live  within  the  new  build- 
ing are  members  of  Trinity  College,  are  they  not  ? 
— As  far  as  I  know,  they  are.  Trinity  College 
has  the  management  of  it. 

4175.  The  occupants  pay  rent  for  their  rooms, 
as  the  occupants  of  ordinary  college  buildings,  do 
they  not? — Yes ;  but  that  will  not  be  the  case  if 
Dr.  Wheweirs  benefaction  is  carried  out  in  its 
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4176.  What  will  be  the  condition  of  things  in 
that  event  ? — The  holders  of  his  scholarships  and 
the  professor  will  be  entitled  to  rooms  m  the 
building. 

4177.  What  lines  of  study  are  to  be  followed" 
by  those  holding  his  scholarships  ? — International 
law  is  the  leading  branch  of  study  which  they 
are  expected  to  pursue,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  holders  of  the  scholarships  are  tied  down  very 
precisely  to  that. 

4178.  I  presume  there  is  to  be  some  examina- 
tion for  those  who  win  that  scholarship;  do  you 
know  the  subject  of  the  examination  ?—  No ;  I  do 
not. 

•  4179.  Are  those  scholarships  attached  to  the 
University  or  to  any  particular  college  ? — To  the 
TJniversitv. 

4180.  Mr.  PoUardrUrquhart']  At  present  is 
not  the  expense  of  a  man  belonging  to  any  parti- 
cular college,  rather  aggravated  by  the  system  of 
perquisites  which  is  very  much  sanctioned  by 
custom  ? — To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  expenses 
are  increased  in  that  way. 

4181.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  college 
made  no  profit  whatever  from  the  dinner  supplied 
to  the  undergraduates  in  hall,  but  you  would  not 
apply  that  observation,  would  you,  to  anything 
that  was  sent  by  the  cook  into  the  under- 
graduates' rooms  ? — The  cook  makes  a  profit,  but 
the  college  makes  no  profit. 

4182.  Should  you  say  that  the  charges  for  any- 
thing sent  by  the  cook  into  the  undergraduates' 
rooms  were  unnecessarily  large  ? — I  do  not  think 
myself  that  they  are  excessive  in  my  own  college, 
St  John's.  Comparing  my  expenses  as  a  house- 
keeper with  the  expenses  in  college,  I  do  not 
thiuK  that  the  latter  are  at  all  excessive,  or  were 
not  when  I  was  resident  in  college. 

4183.  Is  it  the  fact,  as  it  used  to  be  at  Trinity, 
that  a  person  cannot  get  a  plate  of  meat  for  ms 
breakfast  for  less  than  1  *.  6  rf.,  which  is  three 
times  what  you  pav  in  a  London  club  ?— - 1  do  not 
know  much  about  the  exjpenses  in  Trinity  College. 

4 1 84.  Is  it  the  fact  at  St.  John's  College  now,  as 
it  used  to  be  at  Trinity  in  my  day,  that  so  large  a 
price  is  charged  for  a  plate  of  meat  ? — Meat  in 
St.  John's  College  is  hy  the  regulations  of  the 
college  charged  by  weight,  at  so  much  per  pound; 
therefore  I  do  not  see  that  it  could  be  very 
different  from  the  practice  in  London,  at  least,  I 
should  think  not. 

4185.  The  cook  may  charge  so  much  per  pound, 
but  if  he  were  asked  for  one  portion  01  meat  for 
breakfast  he  would  send  enough  for  the  under- 
graduate himself,  his  gyp,  and  his  bedmaker  ? — 
There  might  be  a  large  price  put  upon  it  in  that 
case  for  a  small  quantity. 

4186.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  system  of 
perquisites  and  high  charges  for  small  things,  does 
aggravate  the  expense  of  students  connected  with 
anjr  iparticular  college  ? — I  think  it  does ;  and  I 
think  that  is  one  way  in  which  students  in 
lodgings  can  be  more  economical  than  they  can  be 
in  a  college. 

4187.  If  there  were  a  number  of  students  in 
lodgings  not  connected  with  any  particular  college, 
do  not  vou  think  that  that  would  institute  a  sort 
of  wholesome  competition  with  the  colleges,  and 
tend  to  put  an  end  to,  or  at  least  to  bring  into 
discredit,  those  unnecessary  charges  to  which 
people  living  in  college  or  attached  to  any  par- 
ticular college  are  subject? — I  doubt  if  there 
would  be  mudi  competition  at  Cambridge  between 
colleges  and  lodgings. 


.  4188.  Are  not  the  mechanics  and  hydroetatics 
as  they  are  taught  at  Cambridge  at  present,  a  very 
good  preparation  for  anyone  who  is  learniii 
engineering  ? — Yes,  no  doubt.  ^ 

4189.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  part  of 
the  Bill,  or  any  subject  alluded  to  by  the  Coin. 
mittee  on  which  you  would  desire  to  make  m 
observations  ? — There  was  a  question  which  1 
heard  put  to  a  former  witness  with  reference  to 
the  professor's  lectures  which  I  might,  perhaps, 
say  something  about,  and  that  is  as  to  wnether  a 
professor's  lectures  could  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  lectures  given  by  a  private  tator;  my 
answer  to  that  would  be  that  it  is  hardly  poed- 
ble  that  they  could  supply  their  place,  nuddj 
for  the  reason  which  I  aaverted  to  before,  that  is 
the  professor's  lectures,  the  class  to  whom  he  hia 
to  lecture  consists  of  students  having?  variouj 
capabilities,  and  also  various  de^ees  of  previous 
preparation ;  and  unless  the  staff  of  professors  19 
very  much  increased,  so  as  to  approximate  k 
some  degree  to  that  of  the  private  tutors,  it  ia 
hardly  possible  to  classify  all  the  students  in  tlie 
University,  2,000  or  thereabouts,  so  as  to  enable 
the  professors  to  teach  ihem  adequately;  that 
point  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  tm  dis- 
tinctly put 

4190.  Have  the  students  attending  the  chemicil 
lectures  increased  in  numbers  very  much?— Thej 
have  increased  since  I  have  been  a  professor 
undoubtedly.  I  suppose  that  in  former  time? 
there  may  have  been  as  many  as  there  arenov. 
but  not  latterly. 

4191.  Mr.  Pollard' Urquhart']  Were  you  s: 
Cambridge  at  the  time  when  the  late  Br.  Pea: 
cock,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  was  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy ? — Yes. 

4192.  Arc  you  not  aware  that  he  was  rathe 
anxious  to  frame  his  lectures  in  such  a  mannei 
that  they  should  supersede  the  necessity  of  peo- 
ple who  were  reading  astronomy  having  a  pri- 
vate tutor  ? — He  certainly  took  a  great  deal  i 
pains  with  the  course  01  lectures  which  I  at- 
tended. We  were  a  small  class,  and  he  took  £ 
much  pains  as  any  college  tutor  could  have  take 
in  delivering  his  lectures,  so  as  to  adapt  them  t^ 
his  class,  but  I  never  heard  him  express  anj 
wish  or  opinion  such  as  that  which  you  have 
adverted  to,  that  his  lectures  should  super*!^ 
those  given  in  college. 

I  [4193.  Are  you  aware  of  his  having  preveDtel 
men  on  his  side,  as  it  is  termed,  having  a  privi^J 
tutor  at  the  time  when    he  was  delivering' 
lectures  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

4194.  Chairman.'}  Do  you  think  that 
passing  of  a  Bill  like  this  would  give  any  ad' 
tages  m  a  religious  point  of  view,  to  persons 
different  religious  denominations  who  might  codh 
to  the  University  ?— Hardly,  I  think.  WhenJ 
student  proposes  to  become  a  member  of  a  c(^ 
lege,  no  question  as  to  his  religious  vievM 
asked,  that  I  am  aware  of;  and  I  think  theS 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  make  any  differencial 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  J 

4195.  Are  there  any  other  points  on  wlw 
you  wish  to  give  evidence  to  the  Committee'^ 
No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

4196.  Mr.  Powell.']  Has  not  the  University Ij 
the  erection  of  new  schools,  practically  gretik 
increased  the  accommodation  for  the  teachings 
new  sciences ;  for  example,  by  providing  beW 
museums  and  better  rooms  to  lecture  in?— ij 
it  has  improved  the  accommodation  very  c<| 
siderabi,.  ^^^^_    I 
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4197.  Has  not  that  proved  the  disposition  of 
the  University  to  recognise  and  to  advance  new 
scientific  studies  ? — Yes. 

4198.  Chairman.']  Are  the  college  libraries  at 
Cambridge  freely  open  to  all  the  students  ? — I 
can  only  speak  of  my  own  college  and  Trinity 
College.  I  hardly  know  anything  about  the  other 
college  libraries,  but  in  both  those  colleges  the 
libraries  are  open. 

4199.  Mr.  Acland.l  Have  you  considered  the 
question  of  establishing  colleges  in  the  great 
towns,  such  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
others  affiliated  to  the  Universities,  with  the 
view  of  giving  in  them  a  classical  and  mathema- 
tical and  early  scientific  education,  which  will  not 
require  perhaps  the  most  eminent  professors  to 
conduct  it,  and  then  enabling  a  man  to  keep  a 

{>ortion  of  his  University  residence  at  those  col- 
eges,  and  to  come  up  to  the  University  for  a 
shorter  period  ? —  What  is  represented  by  our 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  not  merely  so  much 
learning,  or  so  much  knowledge,  but  it  also  re- 
presents something  more  which  is  gained  by  the 
social  education  oia  residence  in  Cambridge,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  that  can  be  given  by  residing 
elsewhere ;  as  far  as  the  learning  is  concerned,  no, 
doubt  they  mi^ht  acquire  it  in  such  colleges  as 
you  have  mentioned. 

4200.  The  presumption  is,  that  those  colleges 
would  be  conducted  by  University  men,  possibly 
fellows  of  coUeges,  holding  their  fellowships,  and 
discharging  those  academical  duties  outside  the 
University,  and  that  they  would  carrjr  with  them 
something  of  the  tone  of  the  University,  it  being 
in  fact  a  choice  of  evils,  whether  we  are  to  bring 
within  the  circle  of  the  University  a  large  number 
of  men,  or  to  refuse  to  bring  men  at  all,  unless 
we  can  give  them  the  whole  of  the  University 
advantages? — ^Yes;  but  although  the  tutors  may 
be  precisely  the  same  men,  or  the  same  sort  of 
men,  yet  mey  cannot  carry  with  them  the  body 
of  students  upon  which  the  tone  of  the  place 
depends ;  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  I  learned  more 
from  the  men  with  whom  I  associated  than  I 
learned  from  my  private  tutor  at  Cambridge; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  system,  such  as  you 
have  mentioned,  could  carry  that  with  it;  the 
competition  must  be  less,  and  the  number  of 


young  men  with  whom  the  students  come  in  con- 
tact would  be  so  much  diminished. 

4201.  Looking  at  the  great  revenues  which  the 
Universities  and  colleges  possess,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  it  is  expedient  and  prudent  to  prefer 
the  complete  education  of  a  very  small  number, 
such  as  it  is  at  present,  to  an  endeavour  to  widen 
the  circle  ? — That  is  putting  it  in  quite  a  different 
point  of  view;  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable 
to  bring  in  a  larger  number  of  students,  and  if 
we  cannot  give  them  as  complete  an  education  as 
we  wish,  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  a  partial 
education. 

4202.  Looking  to  the  education  which  young 
men  receive  in  Cambridge,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  pass  examination  of  either  University, 
as  far  as  3^ou  are  acquainted  with  them,  is  such 
as  the  Universities  ought  to  regard  with  satis- 
faction ? — No,  certainly  not  at  Cambridge. 

4203.  When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  a  complete 
education,  do  we  really  mean  the  social  educa- 
tion of  about  400  men  per  annum,  and  the  mental 
training  of  something  perhaps  not  exceeding 
100  per  annum? — I  should  say  a  considerably 
Iwger  proportion  than  100  obtained  a  fair  mental 
traming. 

4204.  What  proportion  of  those  who  matri- 
culate annually  at  Cambridge  do  you  think  read 
for  anything  more  than  the  poll  examination  ? — 
At  Cambridge  I  should  think  about  200  read  for 
honours  in  each  year. 

4205.  Mr.  Fawcett.l  Are  there  not  more  than 
300  who  take  a  poll  degree? — There  are  not 
more  than  300  who  take  a  poll  degree ;  but  there 
are  more  than  300  who  are  studying  for  it 

4206.  Mr.  AclandJ]  Do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  gain  to  a  number  of  men 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  pass  the  honour 
Little  Go  Examination  at  Cambridge,  as  the 
completion  of  their  general  training,  and  they 
were  then  allowed  to  study  special  subjects 
under  the  professors  ? — No  doubt  many  students 
would  gain  a  great  deal  it*  they  were  suflSciently 
prepared  to  pass  that  examination  before  they 
entered  the  University;  they  would  be  better 
able  to  take  advantage  of  those  opportunities 
which  Cambridge  is  able  to  offer  them  than  they 
are  in  many  cases  now. 
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Fiiday,  26lh  July  1867, 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr..  Acland. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Ewart. 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 


Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

Mr.  Powell. 


WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Walter  Copland  Perry,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


4207.  Chairman.^  You  have  lived  a  long  time 
in  Germany,  have  you  not? — I  studied  at  the 
UmverOTfcy  of  Gottingen.  I  am  a  Doctor  of 
PhilosojAy  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of  that  Uni- 
versity, and  I  am  a  member  of  the  English  Bar. 

4208.  Have  you  been  educated  at  any  English 
University  ? — No. 

4209.  What  opportunity  have  yon  had  of  be- 
coming acqiraintea  with  German  Universities? — 
I  lived  for  two  years,  1836  and  1837,  as  a  regular 
student  of  the  Univerfiity  of  Gottingen,  and  since 
that,  for  the  last  nearly  20  years,  I  have  resided  in 
the  town  of  Bonn,  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  that  place.  During 
both  periods  I  have  been  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  Germany.  In  Oottingen 
my  tutors  and  friends  were  OttfHed  Muller, 
Heeren  Dahlmann;  the  brothers  Grimm;  Ger- 
vinus,  Schneidewin,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  class.  In  Bonn  I  have  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Dahlmann,  who  removed  to  that 
University ;  with  Professor  Amdt,  and  Professor 
Brandis  the  philosopher ;  with  Professor  Ritschl, 
the  great  Latinist  and  philologist ;  and  with  Pro- 
fessor Von  Sybel,  well  known  at  the  present  day 
as  an  historian.  With  all  those  men  I  have  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy ;  and  being  myself  engaged 
as  a  tutor  in  preparing  young  men  for  the  Civil 
Service  examinations,  and  also  for  the  English 
Universities,  I  have  had  occasion  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  younger  members  of  the  Bonn 
University,  with  the  older  students  and  yoimg 

frofessors  who  have  assisted  me  in  my  subjects, 
therefore  consider  that  I  have  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  University  system  of  Germany. 

4210.  What  is  the  impression  which  your  ex- 
perience in  the  German  Universities  has  left 
upon  your  mind  ?  —  Great  astonishment  at  the 
wonderful  intellectual  activity  which  prevails 
amongst  them,  the  continual  advance  which 
seems  to  be  taking  place,  and  also  great  personal 
admiration  of  the  professors,  both  as  ardent 
votaries  of  science  and  literature,  and  as  able  and 
successful  teachers. 

4211.  Do  you  consider  that  the  German  Uni- 
versities have  done,  and  are  doing,  perhaps  more 
than  any  others  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  science? — I  think  very  few  men,  even  in 
this  country,  would  deny  that,  because  any  stu- 


dent, when  he  arrives  at  a  oertam  point  m  ia 
studies,  is  almost  sure  to  pass  into  the  haade  of 
the  Germans  as  his  instructors.  That  ie  tke 
case  I  think  in  almost  every  departiaaent  In 
theology  it  certainly  is  the  case;  biblical  criti- 
cism and  hermeneutios  seem  to  be  almost  ei* 
clusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  ¥c 
find  almost  all  students  of  the  Bible,  howe^s 
much  they  may  deplore  the  results  «t  whiii 
many  of  the  U^ermans  have  arrived,  and  ik 
vagaries  of  German  theology,  neverthdeas  re- 
sorting to  German  books  to  throw  light  npa 
ihe  antiquities  and  tJie  history  connected  wA 
the  Bible.  I  think  that  no  theologian,  howeya 
orthodox  his  opinions  may  be,  wwild  deny 
great  light  has  been  thrown  by  German  himi 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  al 
those  who  f<nlow  biblical  criticism  as  a  pHRni 
are  obliged  to  make  themselves  acquainted  wii 
the  leading  German  writers  on  the  subject  f  « 
find  that  i3l  our  leading  theolo^ans  have  done  » 
In  the  classics  it  is  perhaps  stiJi  more  remaifablj 
the  case  that  the  Germans  are  our  teachers  i| 
the  present  day.  If  we  look  to  the  impomnj 
branch  of  lexicography  for  instance,  we  kfio^ 
that  no  very  good  Greek  lexicon  existed  in  ^m 
land  until  Passow  published  his ;  and  that  t^ 
very  valuable  work  which  our  great  schola^ 
Drs.  Liddell  and  Scott,  have  published,  is  foundj 
upon  Passow's  Lexicon,  and  has  been  improvd 
by  the  study  of  Pape  and  many  other  gwj 
lexicographers  of  Germany.  I  am  sure  D^l 
Liddell  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  ackuowledgj 
that  his  work  would  never  have  been  writtei^ 
or  if  it  had  been  written,  would  have  been  tcH 
inferior  in  every  respect,  if  he  had  not  had  t^ 
advantage  of  German  lexicography.  If  we  !oo| 
at  the  editing  of  the  classics,  it  is  well  kuc^l 
amongst  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  that  tii 
Germans  do  almost  all  that  work  for  us:  ai^ 
there  hardly  exists  a  good  modern  edition  oil 
Greek  or  Latin  author  but  what  emanates  moil 
or  less  from  the  Germans.  In  history  too,  I  thi" 
that  the  Germans  have  been  our  teachers  formaal 
years.  Dr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  his  work  ^ 
Koman  history  would  never  have  been  writt^ 
but  for  the  lectures  of  Niebuhr.  We  also  b^l 
that  Mr.  Grote  wrote  his  valuable  history  at  tlj 
instigation  of  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen,  and  otta 
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whom  he  met  in  Home ;  and  that  he  himself  was  a 
great  German  scholar^  and  that  all  the  learning  on 
which  his  history  is  founded  is  almost  exclusively 
drawn  from  German  sources.  I  think  that  is  the 
case ;  and  that  Mr.  Grote  himself  allows  it  to  be 
the  case.  I  lay  stress  upon  the  word  "  learning ,** 
because  there  are  many  valuable  parts  of  Mr. 
Grote's  history  which  are  certainhr  English  and 
personal  to  himself.  In  talking  oi  his  work  with 
Germans,  I  have  always  found  them  take  this 
tone :  they  consider  it  a  most  valuable  work,  and 
it  is  one  of  their  main  school  books.  They  say, 
**  The  learning  is  nothing  new  to  us ;  it  is  all  de- 
rived from  German  sources.  We  can  put  our 
hands  upon  everything  that  he  says  in  previous 
German  works ;  but  as  a  member  of  the  English 
Parliament,  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  country,  and  an 
imperial  country,  having  lived  in  great  circum- 
stances and  having  himself  taken  part  in  great 
affairs,  he  stands  at  a  point  of  view  which  no 
comparatively  enslaved  and  confined  German 
could  ever  reach.''  They  consider  his  work 
immensely  valuable  for  that  reason,  because  he, 
as  a  citizen  of  a  free  country,  was  better  able  to 
understand  the  times,  we  may  say  of  Pericles  and 
the  republican  institutions  of  Athens,  than  any 
German  could  do  who  has  been  a  political  serf. 

4212.  Do  not  our  best  Greek  grammars 
emanate  from  Germany  ? — Yes,  the  best  Greek 
grammars  emanate  from  Germany.  If  we  want 
a  good  Greek  grammar  we  go  to  the  translations 
of  Matthia  and  Butmann,  and  Curtius ;  and  if  we 
want  a  good  Latin  one,  we  ^o  to  Zumpt :  and 
those  works  which  appear  under  English  names, 
ai*e  often  of  Gennan  origin,  as,  for  instance.  Dr. 
Jelf  s  very  valuable  ^ammar,  which  is  only  a 
conversion  and  extension  of  a  German  grammar. 
Even  our  popular  school  books,  such  as  those 
of  Kerchever  Arnold,  are  all  founded  upon 
German  school  books;  and  it  is  the  same,  I 
think,  in  departments  where  one  would  least  ex- 
pect it:  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  calico- 
printers  of  Lancashire,  and  the  farmers  of  York- 
shire, know  the  name  of  Liebig ;  and  many  a  man 
of  those  classes  finds  his  way  out  to  a  German 
University  to  hear  the  lectures  of  that  great  pro- 
fessor. The  names  of  Hofimann  and  Bunsen  are 
very  well  known,  as  chemists,  in  this  country ; 
and  I  know  that  one  young  chemist,  who  is  at 
present  at  an  institution  called  Owen's  College, 
at  Manchester,  Mr.  Boscoe,  who  is  considered 
one  of  the  rising  young  chemists  of  the  day,  was 
a  favourite  pupil  of  Bunsen,  the  chemist,  and 
derived  much  of  his  knowledge  from  him. 

4213.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this 
great  productive  activity  of  the  German  mind  in 
literature  ? — To  a  great  combination  of  causes ; 
I  think  it  is  nartly  owing  to  the  political  circum- 
stances of  tne  country  for  the  last  50  years. 
The  Germans  have  been  debarred,  by  their  des- 
potic governments,  from  the  field  of  politics,  and 
they  have  not  been  attracted,  as  our  young  men 
are,  by  the  splendid  rewards  which  commerce 
off«  rs  to  the  enterprise  of  Englishmen;  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  that  the  most  active  minds  have 
been  directed  towards  literature  and  science,  and 
to  an  academical  career  as  the  onlv  free  career  in 
their  country.  Secondly,  I  ascribe  it  to  certain 
points  in  the  constitution  of  the  German  Uni- 
versities themselves ;  particularly  to  two  points : 
first,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  amoimt  of  rivalry 
and  competition  excited  among  the  professors ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  German  Universities 
ofier  a  very  honourable  and  very  noble  career  to 
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professors  for  the  whole  of  their  lives ;  a  pro-     Dr.  W^  C. 
fessorship  is  a  thing  they  can  look  to  as  a  career,        JVny. 
and  a^maintenance  for  life.  ITVi 

4214.  You  think  that  that  is  an    important  A^^ 
point? — I  think  that  that  is  an  exceedingly  im-         *o  7- 
portant    point..    When  a  German  professor   is 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  ordinary,  he  is 
virtually  irremovable,  and   he   retains  his  full 

salary  as  long  as  he  lives,  whether  he  is  capable 
of  work  or  not. 

4215.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
German  Universities,  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries? — In  the  first  place,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  they  are  supported  entirely  by  a 
grant  from  the  Government.  Very  few  of  the 
German  Universities  have  any  endowments,  and 
they  are  under  the  direct  control  of  a  cabinet 
minister  appointed  for  that  purpose.  That,  of 
course,  I  myself  should  not  consider  any  advant- 
age, because  the  minister  is  apt  occasionally  to 
award  his  promotion  according  to  the  political 
opinions  of  Ae  professor,  although  this  tendency  is 
controlled  in  other  ways,  so  that  it  is  not  a  very 
great  evil.  In  the  second  place,  the  German 
Universities  are,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
*'  Universitates ; "  by  which  I  mean  that  they 
include  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  They 
profess  to  include,  and  they  actually  do  include 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences ;  they  profess, 
not  only  to  give  a  general  liberal  education,  such 
as  every  man  of  me  higher  ranks  may  desire, 
they  not  only  afford  the  necessary  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  the  true  priests  of  science,  if  I 
may  say  so,  that  is  those  who  intend  to  devote 
their  lives  to  any  particular  pursuit,  but  they 
also  educate  men  completelj'-  lor  the  professions 
of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  they  also 
prepare  them  to  take  the  posts  of  schoolmasters, 
and  professors  in  the  IJniversities.  A  third 
characteristic  is,  that  the  right  of  lecturing, 
and  taking  fees,  is  not  confined  to  the  ordi- 
nary or  royal  professors,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  king  in  council,  but  is  shared  equally  by 
the  extra-ordinary,  or  second  class,  professors, 
and  by  another  class  called  the  privatim  docentes, 
who  hold  their  licentia  docendi  from  the  faculties 
of  the  University  itself.  Another  peculiar 
characteristic  which  I  might  mention,  is  that  the 
professors  possess  entire  liberty  of  teaching  ;  by 
which  I  mean  that  they  may  lecture  on  any  sub- 
ject they  please,  and  that  they  may  do  so  with- 
out any  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  appoints  them,  or  any  regard  for  the 
prevailing  opimons  and  fashions  of  the  day.  Of 
course  I  should  modify  that  in  this  way,  by  say- 
ing that  a  lawyer  would  probably  not  lecture 
upon  a  medical  subject,  or  a  classical  scholar 
upon  law,  and  so  on;  but,  within  very  wide 
limits,  they  possess  what  is  called  the  lehrfreiheit ; 
that  is,  the  right  of  choosing  the  subject  of  their 
lectures.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  the  students, 
also  vnthin  very  wide  limits,  possess  what  is 
called  lemfreihetty  that  is  the  liberty  of  hearing 
what  lectures  they  please,  as  many  or  as  few  as 
they  please,  and  when  and  how  they  please. 

4216.  Mr.  Liddelll  Does  the  Government 
claim  the  right  of  censorship,  or  of  controlling,  in 
any  shape  or  form,  any  of  those  professors,  with 
regard  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  their  lectures? 
—Nominally,  yes;  but,  practically,  no.  At  the 
Congress  of  Karlsbad,  in  the  year  1818  or 
1819, 1  do  not  remember  which,  the  Sovereigns 
of  Germany  assumed  the  right  of  removing  any 
professor  whose  teaching  they  might  consider  pre- 
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T\    or  Q     judicial  to  the  political  opinions  and  morals  of 
Perry.       *^^   students ;  but    that  is   hardly    ever    acted 

'       upon. 

a6  July  4217.  Do  they  exercise  any  control  with  regard 

1867.  to  religious  doctrine? — I  should  say,  practically, 
Bone.  Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  theories, 
approaching  to  a  denial  of  the  authority  of 
tibe  Scriptures,  have  been  brought  out  in  lec- 
tures to  students  of  the  University;  I  think, 
practically,  they  are  quite  free. 

4218.  Mr.  Powell.']  Might  a  teacher  in  medi- 
cine teach  what  are  known  as  the  homoeopathic 
doctrines,  or  the  doctrines  which  ordinarily  pre- 
vail in  the  schools,  with  equal  freedom? — Yes, 
certainly. 

4219.  Chairman.']  Might  he  lecture  in  favour 
of  polygamy,  and  "vindicate  Mormon  doctrine  of 
marriage  ? — I  think  he  would  receive  a  check 
firom  his  minister  if  he  did  so ;  but  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  remove  him,  and  ver^  extra- 
(»xlinary  things  are  said  by  professors  m  conse- 
quence of  uxe  extreme  liberty  which  they 
possess ;  but  in  the  main  they  are  sennble  men, 
who  do  not  abuse  their  privileges. 

4220.  How  far  do  you  think  this  Uhrfreiheity 
or  liberty  of  teaching,  has  had  an  effect  upon  the 
literary  character  of  Germany? — I  think  it  has 
had  a  very  wonderful  effect  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  professors  themselves,  as  you  may  have 
three  professors  all  lecturing,  perhaps,  on  the 
same  subject,  and  the  students  have  the  right 
of  choice  as  to  whom  they  shall  hean  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Boyal  professor  to  see 
what  he  is  about,  that  he  does  not  lose  his  class 
and  his  fame,  and  he  is  obliged  to  keep  moving, 
pr  else  he  would  be  run  over  by  the  younger  men 
behind  him.  .That  gives  rise  to  extraordinary 
activity.  I  may  mention  that  the  Governments 
are  rather  favourable  to  a  limitation  of  this  free- 
d(Hn  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
they  have  made  many  attempts  to  circumscribe  i^ 

S Tactically,  they  have  circumscribed  it  in  some 
eOTee  in  the  departments  of  divinity,  law, 
and  medicine,  and  they  do  it  in  this  way :  they 
require  that  a  student  should  hear  lectures  on 
certain  subjects  delivered  by  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  professors.  Those  subjects  are  what 
are  called  their  bread  study,  that  is  the  study  of 
their  profession,  and  some  of  those  lectures  are 
prescribed,  as  I  have  said  before;  but  in  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  which  includes  every thii^ 
but  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  there  is  no  such 
limitation  of  the  liberty  of  the  students,  'and  it  is 
Tather  curious  to  observe  that  those  students 
who  are  left  most  perfectly  free  as  to  whom  they 
shall  hear,  and  what  they  shall  hear,  are  in  fact 
the  most  accurate  of  alL  If  there  is  anything 
for  which  the  classical  scholars  (who  come  under 
the  head  of  philosophers)  are  famous,  it  is  for  the 
extreme  accuracy  of  their  knowledge,  and  yet 
they  are  left  perfectly  free  to  hear,  or  not  to 
hear,  what  lectures  they  please.  In  connection 
with  this,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  read  a 
few  words  of  the  fiuuous  Professor  Jacob  Grimm, 
who  is  well  known^  I  believe,  in  this  country ;  he 
is  known  at  any  rate,  in  Germany,  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  virtuous  men  of  his  day.  They 
occur  in  a  review,  of  some  unimportant  work,  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  remember.  Afler 
criticising  it,  he  says:  ^^  In  taking  leave  of  this 
work,  the  question  involuntarily  arises  whether 
our  Universities,  which  receive  from  our  author 
such  unqualified  i)raise,  have  remained  altogether 
true  to  tne  form  in  which  they  were  originally 


cast,  and  which,  happily  for  us,  has  stood  ikt 
test  of  above  300  years.  That  which  is  merely 
accidental  and  non-essential  may  change  witii 
the  lapse  of  years ;  but  there  must  be  something 
inviolable  in  the  nature  of  these  institutions, 
which,  amid  the  many  changes  and  rapid  de- 
velopment x>f  the  sciences  which  are  taught  m 
theiUy  keeps  the  Universities  of  the  19th  century 
essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  foregoing 
one.  The  grand  and  as  yet  ruline  principle 
of  our  University  system,  is  the  ireedom  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  freedom  from  re- 
straint which  is  enjoyed  at  the  University,  and 
there  alone;  the  peculiar  relation  which  there 
exists  between  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  a 
relation  which  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  onr 
civic  life  between  superiors  and  inferiors,  not 
only  diffuse  a  poetic  charm  over  the  life  both  of 
professors  and  students,  but  are  admirably  cal- 
culated to  form  in  each  respectively  the  power 
of  teaching  and  the  capacity  for  learning.  What 
a  change  for  the  youth  when  he  leaves  the 
narrow  bounds  of  school  and  joins  the  free  and 
joyful  community  of  students  1  And  with  what 
regret  does  he  quit  the  rosy  path,  to  walk  with 
measured  tread  the  monotonous  round  of  bua- 
nessl  Everything,  then,  which  in  any  d^ree 
tends  to  check  the  naturtd  play  of  the  youwul 
mind,  to  control  its  careless  industry,  does 
violence  and  injurv  to  the  nature  of  our  Univer- 
sities.  The  privileges  of  the  student  must  be 
tolerated  and  maintained,  for  the  colle^te  insti- 
tutions of  our  country  form  a  happily  discovered 
exception  to  the  general  rules  of  political 
economy.  Whoever  is  of  this  opinion  will  not 
be  able  to  answer,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  the 
question  we  have  already  proposed.  It  were  in- 
expedient for  me  to  speak  of  the  occasional 
uncalled-for  attempts  to  lessen  the  rights  of  the 
professors ;  but  the  absolutely  essential  freedom 
of  the  student  has  in  our  age  been  in  various 
ways  encroached  upon.  The  State  is  gradually 
accustoming  itself  to  regard  the  University  as 
an  immediate  continuation  of  the  schooL  But 
school  and  University  are  not  similar  in  theur 
nature ;  from  the  former  to  the  latter  there  is  a 
fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  spring.  It  seems  a 
faulty  arran^ment  that,  on  the  one  side,  tiie 
instruction  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  gymnasia, 
whose  chief  object  should  be  philology,  is  carried 
on  in  too  University-like  a  manner,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  admission  into  the  University  should 
be  rendered  over  difficult  by  a  too  severe 
'maturity  examination.'"  Every  student  who 
intends  to  enter  the  public  service,  or  any  of  the 
professions,  is  obliged  to  pass  a  maturity  exami- 
nation, that  is  to  say,  an  entrance  or  matricula- 
tion examination,  before  he  can  enter  anj 
German  University,  and  that  examination  is 
exceedingly  severe. 

4221.  Mr.  Powell.]  Is  that  maturity  examina- 
tion something  equivalent  to  our  matriculation 
examination,  where  it  exists  ? — ^Yes. 

4222.  Mr.  AclancL]  As  to  the  abitunenten,  the 
reason  of  the  different  name  is,  that  the  o^i* 
turienten  examination  is  passed  when  the  boy 
leaves  school  ? — Yes ;  if  he  has  never  been  at  one 
of  the  public  schools,  he  can  pass  an  examination 
before  a  commission  of  the  professors  of  the 
University. 

4223.  Chairman.]  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  this  is  in  the  case  of  young  men  going  into 
the  professions? — Only  in  the  case  of  thoee  who 
are  going  into  a  profession;  a  man  who   only 
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enters  the  University,  as  most  of  us  do,  to  get  a 
liberal  education  is  not  subject  to  any  examination 
at  all. 

4224.  That  freedom  of  choice  of  tutors,  lectures, 
and  so  on,  very  much  resembles,  does  it  not,  the 
freedom  which  existed  in  the  early  ages  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Universities,  when  they  might 
follow   the   guidance     of    such    a   professor   as 
Abelard,  or  any  other  that  they  chose  for  them- 
selves ? — Yes ;  such  men  as  those  made  the  Uni- 
verdty,  as  it  were.     It  had  a  very  singular  effect 
upon  my  mind  when  I  first  went  to  Gottingen, 
to  find,  when  asking  where  the  University  was, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  pointed  out,  that 
there  was  no  building  of  any  kind;  they  said 
the  University  is  the  professors  imd  the  students ; 
there   was   nothing   material   to   represent   the 
University ;  the  professors  gave  the  lectures  in 
their  own  rooms,  and  the  students  went  to  them. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  continue  the  quotation 
which  I  was  giving  as  the  expression  of  opinion  of 
a  very  great  and  very  gooa  man,  whom,  I  knew 
personaBy,  on  a  very  debateable  subject ;  Grimm 
sajs,  "  Not  onlv  is  the  entrance  to  the  academical 
career  too  strictly  watched ;  the  State  is  proceeding 
to  extend  its  surveillance  and  control  over  the  stu- 
dents' entire  academical  course,  by  prescribing  to 
him  certain  ^  collegia'  (or  courses  of  lectures),  and 
by  requiring  that  he  should  procure  testimonials  of 
Iiaving  heard  them ;  and  thus  arises  a  difference 
between  the  prescribed  lectures,  which  the  student 
for  a  profession  must  hear  whether  he  wishes  it 
or  not,  and  the  non-prescribed,  which,  however 
important  in  a  scientinc  sense,  will  appear  to  the 
student  subordinate,  if  not  superfluous.     Can  we 
stiU  then  say  with  perfect  truth,  what  Villiers 
wrote  in  1808,  respecting  Gottingen,  for  King 
Jer6me,  who  was  involved  in  the  rouage  de  la 
centralisation  Napoleonienne,    'nothing  is  pre- 
scribed, either  to  the  young  man  who  comes  to 
study  or  to  the  professor  who  gives  the  instruction; 
on  both  sides  there  is  the  most  entire  liberty ; ' 
and  at  the  same  time  the  external  acadenncal 
police,  incited  in  some  degree.  It  is  true,  by  the 
culpable  behaviour  of  the  students,  has  become 
stricter  in  its  reflations.     This  double  attack  on 
the  freedom  of  the  Universities  may,  if  persisted 
in,  gradually  deprive  them  of  that  which  foreign 
countries  would  be  glad  to  imitate,  and  bring 
them  into  a  state  in  which,  notwithstanding  an 
their  material  learning,  the  bond  of  their  union 
would  be  loosed,  and  the  source  of  their  pros- 
perity and   fertility   dried  up.      The  ever-fresh 
variety  in  the  development  of  the  German  mind 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  vield  to  a 
certain  mediocre  uniformity,  which,  while  it  may 
perhaps  exclude  what  is  bad,  renders  the  acqm- 
sition  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence  far  more 
difficult.     It  were  advisable  for  the  State  to  get 
rid  of  its  singular  dread  of  a  too  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  students."    I  may  mention  that 
the  Governments  of  Germany  are  always  trying 
to  diminish  the  number  of  students,  because  the 
applicants  for   office    are   so  verv  much   more 
numerous  than  the  offices  which  there  are  to  fill, 
that  they  are  very  much  pressed  and  annoyed ; 
therefore  they  continually  raise  the  standard  of 
the  examinations  in  order  to  keep  men  out,  and 
they    discourage    men    by  notices  of  all  sorts 
from  entering  the  Universities.     Then  Grimm 
goes  on  to  say,  "  To  turn  away  by  a  too  severe 
maturity    examination    anyone   who  desires  to 
devote  nimself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowlec^e  is 
almost  cruel;  especially  ao  the  grounds  ofex- 
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elusion  are  almost  impossible  to  settle.  The  State 
is  by  no  means  bound  to  provide  situations  for 
all  who  have  studied  at  a  University,  but  may 
choose  to  fill  its  offices  those  who  are  best  fitted 
for  them.'* 

4225.  What  becomes  of  the  men  who  are  ex- 
cluded ;  where  do  they  go  for  their  education,  if 
they  are  prohibited  from  the  Universities  ?— They 
are  not  prohibited  from  the  Universities ;  they 
may  study ;  but  the  Gt)vernment  try  to  discou- 
rage them  from  attaching  themselves  to  the  pro- 
fessions, because  everyprofession  is  really  a  State 
office  ;  they  are  all  offices  under  Government ; 
every  clergyman,  every  lawyer,  and  every  mes- 
cal man,  is  an  officer  under  Government,  more 
or  less. 

4226.  Mr.  Powell]  We  frequently  hear  the 
term  bureaucracy,  should  you  include  under  thtct 
term  the  professions  you  have  just  named  ? — To 
a  certain  extent,  yes ;  but  usually  when  6peak<> 
ing  of  the  bureaucracy,  we  mean  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  yet  the  others  are  also  very 
much  under  the  official  spirit.  Then  Professor 
Grimm  goes  on  to  say,  "and  his  fitness  may 
be  tested  by  examination  at  the  proper  time^ 
without  obliging  the  candidate  for  employment 
to  produce  testimonials  of  having  heard  this 
or  that  course  of  lectures.  Such  a  plan  would 
be  the  truest  remedy  for  overflowing  Universi* 
ties.  All  whose  desire  for  knowledge  was  not  last- 
ing would  have  time  enough  when  they  had 
finished  their  studies  to  enter  upon  some  other 
career.  To  lose  a  few  years  is  not  to  lose 
the  whole  of  life.  Those  who  were  bom  to  ad- 
vance the  boundaries  of  science,  would  then 
develop  their  powers  free  and  uncUsturbed.  It 
is  not  the  school  but  the  University  wliich  can 
decide  who  possesses  sufficient  talent  for  the  sue* 
cessAil  pursuit  of  knowledge."  I  merely  give 
that  as  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  man  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  lehrfreiheit,  which  you  see  he 
advocates  entirely. 

4227.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  the  Committee 
a  general  idea  of  the  external  constitution  of  a 
German  University  ? — A  German  University  in- 
cludes the  professors,  the  matriculated  students, 
the  judge,  the  police,  and  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  University.  The  professors,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  are  diviaed  into  three  classes, 
the  professor  ordinarius,  the  professor  extra* 
ordinarius,  and  the  privatim  docens.  The  first 
class  of  professors  is  appointed  by  the  King 
himself,  through  his  mimster,  by  Koyal  patent, 
and  thev  receive  a  salary.  The  second  class,  or 
the  professor  extra-ordinarius,  is  appointed  by  the 
mimster,  and  receives  little  or  no  salary ;  he  has  no 
claim  to  a  salary,  and,  if  he  receives  anything,  it 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  gratuity.  The  privatim 
docens  derives  his  license  of  teaching  n*om  the 
Faculty  to  which  he  belongs  at  the  University. 
For  the  purposes  of  education,  a  German  Uni- 
versity is  divided  into  four  Faculties ;  the  facul- 
ties of  theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  phi- 
losophy. The  faculty  of  philosophy  in  the 
academic  sense,  includes  not  merely  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  but  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  history,  with  its  connate  sciences, 
the  physical  sciences,  the  arts,  and  political  philo- 
sophy and  economy ;  in  fact,  every  subject  which 
is  not  included  under  the  other  three  heads.  At 
some  of  the  Universities  there  is  what  is  called  a 
Curator,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  He  acts  as  the  representative  of  the 
Government,  and  his  business  in  bad  times  is  partly 
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Dr.  W.  C.  that  of  an  inquifiitor  into  the  opinions  and  habits 
Ftrry.  of  the  professors  and  students.  He  woidd  pro- 
sisjalv  l'>ahly  report  to  the  minister  what  opinions  were 
1867.  promulgated  by  certain  professors  in  their  lec- 
tures,  and  also  what  were  the  prevailing  opinions 
amongst  the  students ;  but  that  side  of  his  office 
is  in  the  present  day  very  little  brought  into 
operation.  As  curator  he  has  to  mediate  in  a 
friendly  way  between  the  Government  and  the 
professors,  if  the^  have  anything  to  ask  the 
uovemment;  for  instance,  where  a  young  pro- 
fessor after  having  lectured  for  three  years,  wishes 
to  be  promoted,  he  makes  his  request  through  the 
curator.  The  curator  has,  in  every  way,  to  pro- 
tect the  professors  from  any  injury  from  without^ 
from  other  classes. 

4228.  They  are  their  representatives  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  ?— Yes,  they  are  their  representatives 
and  their  guardians,  as  it  were.  The  interior 
government  of  the  University  is  carried  on  by  a 
senate,  with  a  rector  at  its  head,  who  is  chosen 
every  year.  The  senate  is  composed  of  the  first 
class  of  the  professors,  in  some  Universities  of  all 
the  first  class  of  the  professors,  and  in  others  of  a 
portion  of  them  chosen  from  and  by  those  professors. 
Then,  Aere  is  the  University  iudge,  who  acts  as 
the  head  of  the  University  poHce,  and  sees  that 
the  University  authorities  do  nothing  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Uie  land,  and  so  on.  Then  each 
fiiculty,  in  the  narrower  sense,  by  which  I  mean 
the  chief  professors  of  each  department,  have  the 
power  of  giving  degrees,  and  of  regulating  the 
courses  of  lectures ;  they  have  a  dean  at  their 
head,  who  is  elected  also  for  one  year ;  and  the 
dean  and  the  faculty  arrange  what  lectures  shall 
be  given  in  each  department  of  studv ;  the  pro- 
fessors hand  in  to  the  dean  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  intend  to  lecture,  and  lists  of  the 
students  who  attend  them.  They  also  exercise  a 
certain  control  over  the  studies  of  the  students ; 
and  if  they  see  that  they  are  idle  or  remiss  in 
attending  lectures,  they  reprimand  them  or  ex- 
hort them ;  and  if  they  find  a  young  man  attend- 
ing no  lecture  at  all,  they  can  exclude  him  from 
the  University,  as  not  being  really  a  student. 

4229.  Do  they  inflict  any  minor  punishments  ? 
— The  University  judge  has  the  power  of  in- 
flicting fines  and  putting  students  into  prison  for 
a  certain  time.  They  have  a  prison  of  their  own 
called  their  Career,  and  they  have  a  mode  of 
rusticating  them,  as  we  call  it,  by  the  concilium 
aheundiy  and  they  can  expel  them,  by  the  r^/e- 
gatiOf  not  only  firom  their  own  University,  but 
from  every  Universi^  in  Germany. 

4230.  In  what  body  do  you  consider  the  in- 
terior government  of  the  University  to  reside  ? 
— In  the  senate. 

4231.  And  that  you  say  is  composed  of  the 
professors  ? — Yes,  that  is  composed  of  the  chief 
professors,  the  professors  in  ordinary;  and  the 
University  judge  is,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  the 
senate,  and  sits  with  the  professors. 

4232.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  better  plan  to 
have  an  independent  body,  uninfluenced  by 
personal  feeling  that  possibly  might  exist,  than 
to  have  the  government  vested  in  the  professors  ? 
' — That  is  a  question  which  I  have  not  deeply 
considered;  but  I  should  think  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  have  the  University  go- 
verned by  an  independent  body. 

4233.  Has  the  University  any  extraordinary 
lurisdiction  of  its  own,  qua  University  ? — Yes,  it 
nas  its  own  police;  and  a  student  cannot  be 
taken  any  notice  of  by  liie  police  of  the  town  ; 


he  must  first  be  arrested  by  his  own  pedells,  as 
they  are  called,  who  are  like  our  beadles. 

4234.  Could  they  interfere  with  anything  that 
was  going  on  wrong  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
University? — Yes,  they  have  ample  power  of 
that  kind ;  they  have  the  power  of  putting  under 
a  ban  any  house  in  which  students  live,  in  which 
anything  disorderly  happens. 

4235.  lAt.  LiddelW]  Does  the  University  joris- 
diction  in  all  cases  extend  over  the  wIm^c  mom* 
cipal  boundaries? — Yes,  over  the  whole  of  tl^ 
town ;  the  students  are  obliged  to  live  within  the 
walls  of  the  town,  unless  they  have  express  leave 
to  live  without. 

4236.  Chairman^]  If  a  student  commits  a 
felony,  does  he  not  come  under  the  ordhuury 
jurisdiction  of  the  town? — He  is  then  handed 
over  by  the  University  authorities  to  the  general 
authorities  of  the  town.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  with  r^ard  to  the 
mode  of  matriculation.  K  a  man  intenda  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  State,  or  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions, he  is  obliged  to  brinf  proofs  to  the 
University  that  he  has  passed  his  maturity  ex- 
amination; or  if  he  has  not  passed  it  he  mast 
give  notice  to  the  rector  that  he  wishes  to  pass  it, 
and  the  rector  then  appoints  a  oommiasion,  and 
he  passes  what  is  calli^  the  maturity  examinsr 
tion. 

:  4237.  Does  every  one  pass  that  examinatien 
who  is  going  into  a  profession  ? — Yes,  evcfty  one 
who  is  going  into  a  profession,  or  going  into  the 
service  of  the  State. 

4238.  Are  there  some  who  do  not  pass  that 
examination? — Y'es,  but  they  can  never  make 
any  claim  to  enter  any  profession,  or  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  State.  After  passing  the  nuitnrit^ 
examination,  the  student  then  presents  himself 
to  the  rector,  and  makes  certain  promises  of 
obeying  the  laws  and  avoiding  secret  political 
societies,  and  a  few  other  things  of  that  kind ; 
he  pays  15 «.  or  16  «•  as  an  entrance  fee,  and  he 
gives  his  hand  to  the  rector  as  a  sign  of  obedi- 
ence and  good  faith,  and  he  then  becomes  one  of 
the  body  of  students.  He  may  then  live  where 
he  pleases  within  the  town,  unless  the  house 
which  he  wishes  to  enter  has  been  put  under  a 
ban  by  the  University  authorities,  on  aocount  of 
some  scandal  whicn  has  taken  place  in  it 
Within  eight  days  he  has  to  announce  himself  to 
the  dean  of  his  faculty,  and  to  declare  under 
which  of  the  four  faculties  h^  intends  to  daae 
himself,  which,  of  course,  generally  implies  what 
course  of  study  he  intends  to  pursue,  althongfa 
he  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  studies  of  that 
faculty.  He  may  enter  himself  as  a  philosopher 
and  study  law,  or  he  may  enter  hunself  as  a 
lawyer  and  study  philosophy,  but  he  generally 
enters  in  that  department  of  study  to  which  he 
intends  to  attach  nimself. 

4239.  But  is  there  no  basis  of  general  training 
such  as  education  is  founded  on  in  our  Univern- 
ties,  that  is  to  say,  everybody,  whatever  may  be 
his  profession  in  future  life,  goes  through  a  pre- 
vious training  of  classics  and  mathematics  in  our 
Universities ;  is  there  such  a  bans  of  education 
in  the  German  Universities? — Certainly  ;  the 
subjects  of  the  maturity  exanunation  are  the 
same  everywhere. 

4240.  But  that  is  on  his  entering  the  Univer- 
sity, is  it  not? — Yes,  that  is  on  nis  entering; 
when  once  he  has  entered,  he  is  perfectly  free  "to 
pursue  what  studies  he  pleases. 

4241.  In  England  everybody,  after  entering, 
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muat  go  through  a  certain  previous  course  of 
instruction  in  classics  and  mathematics? — Yes, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  in  Germany ;  the  student 
is  free  to  study  what  he  pleases. 

4242.  And  he  generally  pursues  the  line 
which  leads  to  his  own  future  profession  ? — ^Yes. 

4243.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  zeal  for  learning  amongst  the  Germans 
generally,  both  amongst  the  professors  and  the 
pupils,  and  even  the  vouth  at  the  schools? — I 
think  that  is  what  strikes  one  most  in  a  German 
Uniyersity,  the  extraordinary  passiou  and  devo- 
tion to  study. 

4244.  It  does  not  seem  forced  upon  them  in 
any  way,  does  it? — No;  every  man  seems  to  be 
domg  what  he  likes  best,  even  amongst  the 
professors. 

4245.  There  is  a  great  enthusiasm  for  learn- 
ing, is  there  not,  amongst  the  professors  ? — An 
immense  enthusiasm;  if  you  were  to  eive  a 
German  professor  10,000/.  a  year,  it  would  not 
alter  his  pursuits  in  any  wav.  I  think  he  is 
always  doing  exactly  what  he  likes  best  to  do. 

4246.  Would  you  extend  that  remark  to 
the  boys  in  schools?— The  boys  in  the  schools 
are  verv  tame  and  pliable;  they  are  like  wax 
in  the  hands  of  their  teachers.  There  is  none 
of  that  fiery  blood  and  ebullition  of  spirit  that 
exists  amongst  our  boys.  They  have  no  games, 
except  gymnastics  to  a  small  degree ;  they  are 
very  hard  worked,  and  they  are  very  much 
controlled.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  uiing  in 
German  life,  that  parents  subject  their  boys, 
up  to  a  certain  age,  to  a  control  which  we 
should  ccmsider  extremely  severe,  and  then 
suddenly  give  them  the  most  ^Msrfect  free- 
dom when  they  enter  the  University.  In  fact, 
they  do  that  on  principle.  They  say,  as  long  as 
our-  bovs  have  not  sufficient  reason  to  control 
themselves,  we  guide  them,  and  endeavour  to 
train  them  up  to  sensible  and  rational  pursuits, 
but  directly  they  are  grown  up  we  set  them  free 
entirely,  because  we  wish  them  to  follow  the 
bent  of  iheir  own  peculiar  genius,  and  because,  in 
feet,  we  wish  them  to  show  what  they  reallj^are 
morally.  They  seem  to  have  the  greatest  horror 
of  hypocrisy.  They  would  rather  that  a  man 
showed  what  he  was,  than  that  he  should  have  a 
varnish  of  virtue  over  a  really  corrupt  heart. 
They  say,  we  want  to  see  what  the  students 


that  they  pass  at  once  from  the  restraint  of 
school  to  the  liberty  of  University  life. 

4247.  Supposing  one  of  the  mwn  objects  of  edu- 
cation to  be,  oesic^s  givingr  principles  and  habits 
which  are  the  basis  of  all  education,  to  call  out  the 
peculiar  natural  powers  of  the  students,  do  you 
think  that  greater  facilities  are  given  for  doing 
so  in  the  German  Universities  tnan  in  the  Eng- 
lish Universities  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  that  the 
fact  which  I  mentioned  some  time  ago,  that  a 
German  University  comprehends  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  has  a  wonderfully  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  minds  both  of  the  students  and 
the  professors.  Where  their  difierent  pursuits  are 
brought  into  beneficial  contact,  they  are  [con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  fact  that  all  those 
difierent  branches  of  knowledge  really  spring 
from  one  tree,  and  the  sciences  themselves  are 
brought  into  a  much  more  harmonious  relation 
than  m  our  own  Universities,  where  only  three 
or  four  subjects  are  really  well  taught. 
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4248.  Therefore,  in  calling  out  those  natural    !>,  jfr  q^ 
antitudes    of  the   student,    this    If-mfreiheit,  or       Perry.  * 

liberty  of  learning  from  whom  he  pleases,  consti-         * 

tutes  a  valuable  basis  of  education  ? — I  think  it      ^^  Jwly 
is  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  great        *^^7- 
men. 

4249.  Do  you  prefer  the  English  system  of 
leaving  more  freedom  to  a  boy  than  is  allowed  by 
the  German  system  of  extreme  caution  ? — It  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  delight 
m;^self  in  the  character  of  an  English  boy ;  I 
think  him  a  very  superior  creature  to  a  German 
boy.  I  have  a  son  at  Eton,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  he  should  there  engage  in  cricket  and  all 
other  manly  pursuits ;  but  1  wish  that  there  were 
a  little  more  respect  for  learning  among  the  boys. 
I  wish  that  a  boy  could  gain  some  credit  for 
learning  as  well  as  for  athleticism  at  our  schools ; 
I  wish  it  were  an  honourable  thing  to  be  a  good 
scholar  as  well  as  to  be  good  at  cricket 

4250.  You  mean  that  he  should  have  a  little 
more  enthusiasm  for  learning  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
that  our  public  school  system  seems  to  lead  to 
this;  that  some  boys  are  better  educated  than 
any  boys  in  the  world,  but  that  the  great  mass 
are  left  almost  without  any  education  at  all ;  if 
they  will  not  learn  classics  or  mathematics  they 
often  learn  nothing;  I  have  had  boys  from  public 
schools  under  my  tuition  who  knew  almost  as 
little  as  a  farmer's  ploughboy ;  but  I  observe  a 
gradual  improvement. 

4251.  In  what  manner  is  instruction  conveyed 
by  the  professors  in  the  German  Universities?  — 
Almost  exclusively  in  the  shape  of  lectures;  the 
lectures  are  of  three  kinds;  courses  of  lectures  are 
called  colkffia,  and  there  are  three  kinds  oi  collegia y 
first  the  collegium  publicum^  which  is  this :  every 
professor  is  obliged  to  give  gratis  at  least  one 
course  of  lectures  connected  with  some  material 
point  of  the  science  which  he  professes ;  two  hours 
m  the  week  generally  are  occupied  by  ihe  collegium 
publicum  ;  the  second  class  of  lectures  are  the  col- 
legia privata,  SLud  tliese  are  the  main  lectures  of 
the  University;  they  generally  occupy  from 
four  to  five  hours  in  the  week ;  some  professors 
giving  one  course,  some  two,  and  some  even  three ; 
with  the  lawyers  and  the  medical  professors,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  lecturer  to  give  three  courses 
of  four  or  five  lectures  each  a  week ;  then  there 
is  a  third  class  of  lectures  called  the  collegia 
privalissima,  which  are  given  at  the  professor's 
own  house,  to  a  small  select  body  of^  students, 
and  the  fees  for  which  are  very  much  higher 
than  those  for  the  privatcu  I  should  have 
mentioned,  that  for  the  collegia  privata  fees  are 
paid  for  each  course,  generally  of^about  16  s. ;  or 
if  an  apparatus  is  required,  as  in  chemical  lec- 
tures, it  IS  sometimes  double,  32  s. 

4252.  Are  fees  paid  on  all  lectures  to  all  the 
professors  ? — Not  for  the  publico, 

4253.  Are  ihevublica  the  superior  class  of  lec- 
tures ? — No ;  I  snould  say  that  the  first  class  of 
lectures  that  I  have  mentioned  are  very  little 
attended ;  they  are  generally  of  an  inferior  sort, 
and  they  are  lectures  to  which  the  professor  does 
not  give  so  much  attention. 

4254.  Does  the  same  professor  lecture  in  dif- 
ferent courses? — He  must  give  the  collegium 
publicum^  but  he  need  not  lecture  more  than  twice 
a  week  in  that  course. 

4255.  Is  the  chief  professor  in  a  state  of  inde- 

?endence   with  respect  to  his  circumstances  ? — 
)here  is  no  one  professor  who  is  superior  to  the 
others :  they  are  all  on  an  equal  footmg ;  I  mean 
113  that 
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Dr.  W.  C    that  all  the  professors  in  ordinary  are  on  an  equal 
PfTfjL       footing. 

— -  4256.  And    the  ordinarii  and    the    privatim 

q6  July      docentes  in  a  different  social  position  from  the  pro- 

i86y.        fessors? — The  first  class   is  the  professor  ordi- 

narius,  the  second  the  professor  extra-ordinarius, 

and  the  third  the  privatim  docensy  and  of  those 

classes  the  professor  ordinarius  is  the  chief. 

4257.  Do  you  say  that  all  the  salaries  are  the 
game? — No;  there  is  the  greatest  possible  dif- 
lerence        * 

4258.  What  is  the  highest  salary?— The  sala- 
ries range  from  as  low  as  90  i  a  year  up  to  300/., 
which  they  receive  from  the  State. 

4259.  The  professor  who  receives  300/  a  year 
is,  I  presume,  in  a  comparatively  independent 
position  ? — »Yes,  he  is  very  much  so ;  he  has,  of 
course,  the  fees  from  the  students  which  1  men- 
tioned, so  that  he  may  make  up  an  income  of 
500/.,  600/.,  or  700/.  a  year,  which  to  him  is  quite 
sufficient. 

4260.  Does  that  independent  position  ever 
seem  to  slacken  his  zeal  or  interest  in  learning? 
— Not  at  all ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  fdi'- 
lowing  some  science  through  his  own  wish,  and 
lus  own  love  of  it. 

4261.  Therefore,  if  in  England  we  adopted  a 
somewhat  similar  professoriate,  would  you  be  of 
c^inion  that  there  was  any  danger  of  the  chief 
professors  being  somewhat  inert,  as  it  has  been 

? roved  to  be  uie  case  in  our  professorships  in 
Oxford  and  Cambrid^  in  past  years  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  a  real  disciple  of  sdence,  a  real  priest 
of  science,  would  ever  become  idle ;  I  cannot 
conceive  how  that  is  possible ;  he  might  become 
idle  in  teaching,  or  in  any  of  the  mechanical  parts 
of  his  profession,  but  it  must  be  his  greatest 
delight  to  pursue  his  science  and  impart  his  dia- 
coveries. 

4262.  And  probably  he  would  be  stimulated 
somewhat  by  the  fees  if  he  were  a  man  of  a  lower 
stamp  ? — Yes,  of  course ;  in  the  German  Univer- 
sities there  are  men  of  very  different  stamps ; 
there  are  what  I  called  just  now,  real  priests  of 
science,  and  there  are  others  who  are  ambitious 
men,  who  would,  perhaps,  like  any  other  career 
which  was  equally  honourable  if  they  had  been 
trained  to  it. 

4263.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  in  past 
times  in  England  some  professorships  have  been 
merely  nominal  quoad  labour  to  a  great  extent  ? 
• — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  there  is  a  large  class  of  men  in  England 
who,  if  they  could  live  where  they  were  pursuing 
their  science,  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  and 
would  accept  the  post  of  prolessors  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  great  joy,  and  pass  their  lives  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

4264.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  an  object 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  attain? — ^I  think 
so. 

4265.  And  which  would  attract  the  best  men 
to  the  Universities  ? — Yes  ;  in  Germany  nearly 
all  the  greatest  minds  in  the  country  are  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Universities. 

4266.  You  think  it  is  a  great  object  to  have  a 
kind  of  focus  of  learning,  where  you  can  concen- 
trate all  the  learned  men  ? — Yes,  as  I  stated  just 
now,  I  think  that  assembling  the  greatest  men 
in  their  different  departments  in  one  point  is  of 
great  value. 

4267.  It  produces  a  kind  of  contact  and  col- 


lision of  different  minds  and  pursuits,  and  they 
impart  light  to  each  other,  do  uiey  not  ? — Yes. 

4268.  What  part  do  you  consider  that  a  student 
in  Germany  plays  in  the  lecture  room  ? — It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  simply  that  of  a  hearer ;  he  is 
not  examined  during  the  lectures,  and  he  is  not 
expected  to  bring  up  any  exercises. 

4269.  Is  he  examined  after  l^e  lecture?— 
No. 

4270.  So  that  they  do  not  ascertain  very  ex- 
actly how  much  he  has  profited  by  the  lecture  ? 

427 1.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  a  mistake  ? 
—I  think  that  the  introduction  of  something  like 
our  system  of  private  tuition  might  be  very 
valuable. 

4272.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  as 
the  English  professors  do  in  modem  times,  namely, 
after  me  lectures,  to  examine  the  young  men 
who  have  attended  their  lectures,  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  ask  any  question  for  exnlanation  ?— - 
I  sliould  not  like  to  see  that  done  oy  the  chief 

Srofessors;   I  think   it  is   work   of  too   great 
rudgery  for  the  greatest  minds  to  undertake ;  it 
might  be  done  by  the  inferior  class  of  professors. 

4273.  Is  there  anything  in  the  German  system 
answering  to  the  character  of  our  private  tutors? 
— They  have  a  very  valuable  institution  attached 
to  eacn  of  the  four  faculties,  which  they  call  the 
seminarv ;  for  instance,  attached  to  the  depart- 
ment 01  philology  there  is  what  is  called  the  phi- 
lological seminary.  Two  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  University  assemble  all  the  best  and  most 
advanced  pupils,  and  encourage  them  to  give  in 
criticisms  on  classical  works,  and  to  write  exer^ 
cises,  and  practise  themselves  in  translation,  and 
so  on ;  and  they  preside  over  and  control  those 
exercises,  and  even  give  prizes  for  excellence. 

4274.  That  does  not  exactly  correspond^  does 
it,  with  the  nature  of  the  teaching  of  our  private 
tutors  ? — No,  it  is  not  exactly  that ;  but  I  ihmk 
it  in  some  degree  answers  the  same  purpose. 
The  young  divines,  for  instancy,  have  what  is 
callea  a  homiletic  seminary,  where  they  are  in- 
structed, by  their  tutors,  in  writing  sermons,  and 
taught  the  best  way  of  influencing  the  poor,  and 
everything  that  belongs  to  their  peculiar  depart- 
ment. The  scientific  professors  suso  have  similar 
seminaries,  in  which  they  practice  their  students 
in  making  experiments,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  examination  going  on. 

4275.  How  far  does  the  question  of  strict  ex- 
amination extend  in  Germany  ;  have  they  wran- 
glerships  and  first  clnsships  ? — Certain  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  treatises  on  particular  sub- 
jects ;  but  there  are  no  fellowships  or  scholar- 
ships, or  rewards  of  that  kind,  in  the  German 
Universities  at  all ;  and  a  student  is  not  obliged 
to  undergo  any  examination  until  the  end  of  nis 
three  years'  course. 

4276.  Then,  at  the  end  of  his  three  years' 
course,  does  he  go  through  an  examination  to 
test  the  superior  qualifications  of  the  student,  or 
does  he  go  through  a  regular  ordinary  examina* 
tion  ? — If  he  is  a  lawyer,  he  goes  through  a  sort 
of  mixed  examination,  consisting  partly  of  general 
subjects,  some  classics,  and  some  mathematics ; 
but  chiefly  on  the  subjects  connected  with  his 
own  profession  of  law. 

4277.  Are  they  classed,  as  they  are  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  proportion  to  their  skill  in  answering 
questions  ? — No ;  only  into  three  classes,  which 
are  designated  by  the  Latin  terms  used. 

4278.  Have    they    examinations   to  test  the 

qualifications 
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qualificatione  of  the  students,  such  as  we  have  in 
England  ?  —  A  Prussian  who  wishes  to  enter 
into  a  profession,  or  into  the  service  of  the  State, 
lias  to  pass  three  very  severe  examinations ;  one 
when  ne  leaves  the  University,  and  two  in 
Berlin. 

4279.  Are  they  classified  according  to  their 
merits? — They  are  only  divided  into  three 
classes ;  no  class  lists  are  published. 

4280.  Are  there  private  tutors,  or  any  young 
men,  who,  as  we  say  familiarly,  cram  the  students 
who  go  up  for  their  examinations? — That  is  a 
very  small  class;  they  have  what  are  called 
repetenien,  that  is  young  men  who  have  finished 
their  studies,  but  still  reside  at  the  University, 
who,  if  they  are  poor,  are  very  happy  to 
take  small  fees  from  the  students  to  assist  them 
in  jpreparing  for  their  examinations ;  some  of  the 
inferior  professors  (when  I  say  inferior,  I  mean 
men  of  inferior  mind,  who  care  more  for  their 
fees  and  for  the  number  of  their  students  than 
for  the  advancement  of  science)  also  engage  in 
such  work;  they  call  their  students  together, 
and  give  them  certain  questions,  and  advise  them 
to  iAKQ  them  home  with  them  and  write  answers 
to  them. 

4281.  Then  they  differ  from  our  private  tutors, 
who  are  generally  men  of  superior  minds? — 
"When  I  said  superior,  I  used  the  word  relatively; 
the  very  first  class  professors,  whom  you  might 
call  the  geniuses  of  the  University,  will  not  take 
part  in  any  work  of  that  kind ;  in  fact,  they  will 
not  take  part,  if  they  can  help  it,  in  mere  routine 
work ;  they  are  simply  pursuing  their  science, 
and  tliey  give  a  few  lectures  on  the  subject. 
But  I  am  sure,  if  you  were  to  offer  a  first-class 
(I  mean  mentally  a  first-class)  professor,  in  Ger- 
many, 1,000/.  a-year  for  und!ertaking  the  in- 
struction of  a  nobleman's  son,  he  would  not  do  it ; 
because  he  would  say,  I  should  lose  so  many 
hours  a-day. 

4282.  Do  you  consider  that  the  want  of  private 
tuition,  such  as  we  have  in  England,  a  defect  in  the 
German  system  ?—  On  the  whole,  I  do ;  I  felt 
the  want  of  it  myself,  and  as  I  had  better  means 
than  the  German  students  generally  have,  I  sup- 
plied myself  with  it ;  and  1  found  it  very  easy  to 
supply  myself  with  good  private  tutors  at  Grot^ 
tingen.  There  were  young  men  with  great 
attainments  who  were  quite  willing  for  a  small 
parent  to  serve  me  as  {t  private  tutor ;  but  I 
thmk  it  is  really  generally  the  poverty  of  German 
students  which  prevents  their  doing  the  same* 
In  fact,  almost  all  the  faults  of  German  Univer- 
sities arise  from  the  want  of  money. 

4283.  To  what  class  of  society  do  the  German 
students  generally  belong  ? — To  every  class,  from 
the  heir  to  the  Throne  down  to  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
mj^er,  they  are  all  represented.  I  should  think 
five-sixths  of  them  were  poor  men,  according  to 
our  ideas. 

4284.  Do  the  different  classes  of  students  asso- 
ciate freely  with  each  other?— Yes. 

4285.  Do  men  of  different  fortimes  also  asso- 
ciate?— Yes,  I  think  they  do;  still,  in  the  main,  of 
course  men  of  the  same  class  and  pursuits  congre- 
gate together,  and  form  associations  amon^  them- 
selves. They  are  very  social,  and  tiieir  habit  is  to 
meet  together  in  some  room  in  the  evening,  where 
they  dnnk  their  small  beer  together,  and  smoke^ 
and  talk  on  various  subjects,  and  amuse  themselves. 
They  are  not  at  all  unsociable,  as  one  might 
expect  perhaps,  from  their  devotion  to  study ;  but 
after  working  all  day  they  assemble  with  their 
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friends  at  some  meeting  place,  and  enjoy  them-     Dr.  W.  d 
solves  very  much;  and  they  form  tiiemselves  into       Perry. 

what  are  called  corps  of  different  kinds,  which         

are  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Parisian  Nations.  J^6  July 
The  fir6t  German  Universities  were  founded  on  *^^7' 
the  model  of  the  University  of  Pnris ;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  I  believe,  was  fii-st  formed  in 
the  14th  century,  on  the  model  of  the  University 
of  Paris.  In  iraris  the  men  were  classed  accora- 
ing  to  their  nations,  the  French  nation,  the 
Norman  nation,  the  English  nation,  the  f^card 
nation,  and  so  on;  and  so  it  was  in  the  first 
German  Universities;  they  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  nations,  and  they  associated 
with  one  another  according  to  their  nations. 
This  has  been  nominally  kept  up  in  the  Univer- 
sities at  the  present  day.  xo\x  find  in  the 
University  of  Bonn,  for  instance,  the  corps  of 
Saxons,  and  the  corps  of  Prussians,  and  a  corps 
belonging  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  so  on, 
but  they  no  longer  really  all  of  tiiem  come  from 
the  nation  whose  name  they  bear.  There  may 
be  Saxons  in  the  Prussian  corps,  and  Prussians 
in  the  Saxon  corps.  Those  men  are  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  association  with  one  another,  and 
of  course  men  of  the  same  class  mainly  associate 
together. 

4286.  Are  there  any  distinctions  of  dress  or 
living  ?  —  There  are  none  prescribed  by  the 
authorities;  the  students  proprio  wotu  wear  a 
certain  college  cap,  coloured  according  to  the 
union  to  which  they  belong. 

4287.  Are  there  no  arbitrary  distinctions,  as 
you  see  in  this  country,  between  noblemen, 
gentlemen  commoners,  and  commoners  and  ser- 
vitors ? — None. 

4288.  At  what  age  do  the  students  come  to 
the  German  Universities? — Between  18  and  19. 

4289.  At  what  age  do  they  leave  ?— The 
more  industrious  of  mem  pass  their  three  years 
at  the  University,  and  then  leave  because  tiiey 
are  able  to  go  through  their  examinations ;  but 
others  who  have  been  idle  perhaps  during  the 
first  year  of  their  study,  stay  four  years  or  even 
five ;  they  must  stay  until  they  Can  pass  their 
examination. 

4290.  Then  their  age  ordinarily  is  about  the 
same  as  the  age  of  young  men  at  the  English 
Universities  ? — They  go  there  between  18  and 
19,  and  they  stay  until  about  21  or  22. 

4291.  Are  they  restricted  in  their  places  of 
lodging ;  do  they  lodge  in  colleges  or  in  lod^ng 
houses  ? — They  generally  live  in  lodgings.  The 
students  who  are  mtended  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, live  together  in  what  is  called  a  convicto^ 
rium,  under  strict  discipline ;  but  that  is  the  only 
exception  to  the  rule  of  living  in  private  lodgings* 

4292.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  of  private 
lodgings  is  injurious  in  any  way  to  the  character 
of  uie  students  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is ;  I  do 
not  know  any  point  in  which  it  proves  injurious^ 
to  tiie  students. 

4293.  How  is  the  discipline  of  the  student» 
maintained  ? — They  are  subjected  to  very  little 
discipline  peculiar  to  themselves ;  you  are  aware^ 
of  course,  that  the  paternal  Governments  of 
Germany,  as  they  are  called,  either  reverentially 
or  ironically,  tate  very  great  notice  of  every- 
thing that  any  of  their  subjects  do,  and  of  course 
the  students  come  to  a  certain  degree  under  that 
surveillance  and  control,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
pressure  on  the  special  University  police ;  but  the 
University  police  have  tie  right  ot  entering  any 
lodging  house  at  any  time,  and  ihey  generally  go 
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Dr.  W.  C.    the  round  of  the  beer-houses  and  wine-houses,  and 
Perry.       turn  the  students  out  at  a  certain  time  at  night ; 

and  if  any  noise  is  made  in  the  street,  they  ask 

«<5  Jnly      them  for  their  cards,  and  they  report  them  to  the 
1867.        rector,  the   dean,  or  the  judge.      There   is   a 

feneral    control   exercised    over    them  of  that 
ind. 

4294.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of 
living  in  lodgings  compared  with  tlie  system  of 
living  in  colleges  ?-7l  think  that  where  a  Uni- 
versity is,  what  the  English  Universities  are,  a 
sort  of  high  school  for  gentlemen,  and  a  continu- 
ation of  the  public  schools,  our  college  system  is 
the  best ;  but  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  to  be 
made,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  national  Uni- 
versities, I  think  that  the  lodging-house  system 
will  be  unavoidable.  If  you  were  to  ask  my  own 
opinion,  I  should  say  if  I  had  a  son  to  send  to  an 
English  University,  I  would  rather  send  him  to 
a  large  college  than  into  lodgings ;  but  1  would 
rather  send  him  into  lodgings  than  into  a  small 
college.  I  think  that  the  worst  position  in  which 
a  man  can  be  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  very  small 
college,  because  he  is  forced  into  association  with 
the  men  of  his  own  college,  whether  they  suit  his 
taste  or  not,  and  whether  they  are  good  or  bad ; 
whereas  if  he  lives  in  lodgings  he  can,  as  German 
students  do,  seek  those  wliose  habits  and  opinions 
and  morals  he  approves  of. 

4295.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  German 
students  have  with  some  persons  the  character  of 
being  licentious  and  intemperate  and  quarrel- 
some; do  you  think  that  that  character  is  de- 
served ? — If  by  licentious  is  meant  that  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  promiscuous  intercoui'se  with  loose 
women,  I  should  say  decidedly  not.  Nothing  asto- 
nished me  more  when  I  first  went  to  Gottingen 
than  the  general  chastity  and  purity  of  the  men. 
I  should  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  oufof  the 
800  or  900  students  who  were  studjring  at  Got- 
tingen, not  50  were  in  the  habit  ot  frequenting 
bad  houses,  or  in  any  way  connecting  themselves 
with  loose  women;  they  were  most  extraordi- 
narily pure  in  that  respect.  That  was  my  expe- 
rience at  Gottingen ;  and  I  have  made  inquiries 
of  Germans  of  aU  ages  on  the  subject,  and  I  made 
particular  inquiries  at  Bonn,  and  I  have  always 
received  the  same  answer,  that  fornication  is  not 
a  prevailing  vice  amongst  German  students.  It 
is  not  at  all  a  credit  to  a  man,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  even  among  what  might  be  called  fast 
men,  for  it  to  be  known  that  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  bad  houses ;  they  have  a  certain 
aesthetical  disgust  of  a  man  who  does  it. 

4296.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  a  young 
man  being  expelled  from  their  society? — Yes, 
that  occurred  m  the  Burschenschaft,  or  a  sort  of 
political  union  of  the  students.  One  of  their 
chief  laws  was  the  law  of  chastity ;  any  man  who 
was  known  to  have  broken  that  law  was  sum- 
moned before  the  seniors  of  the  society  and 
reprimanded,  and  if  he  repeated  it  he  was  ex- 
pelled; and  even  in  the  Landsmannschaften, 
which  are  the  duelling  and  drinking  unions  of 
the  universities,  it  is  discouraged,  and  in  some  of 
them  a  man  would  be  fined  and  ultimately  ex- 

Selled  for  want  of  chastity.  One  observes  a  great 
ifierence  between  the  talk  of  German  students 
and  English  students.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the.  talk  of  young  Englishmen  very  often 
runs  upon  loose  subjects,  which  is  very  little  the 
case  amongst  Germans.  I  wish  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  that,  as  I  can  answer  for  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  they  are  remarkably  chaste  and 


pure-minded  men  with  respect  to  that  particular 


vice. 


4297.  You  do  not  find  that  living  in  lodgings 
produces  that  tendency  to  licentiousness  of  cha- 
racter which  some  people  think  it  might  produce? 
— Certainly  not,  as  far  as  my  experience  ia 
German  universities  goes, 

4298.  Or  with  regard  to  intemperate  habits; 
are  they  intemperate  in  general  ? — I  think  that 
they  are  very  much  misjudged  in  that  respect* 
We  must  remember  that  the  main  portion  01  the 
German  students  are  not  gentlemen,  not  men  of 
refined  social  habits ;  thev  come  from  all  classes, 
and  therefore  of  course  they  represent  the  faults 
of  their  class.  But  taking  Bonn  as  an  example, 
I  should  say  that  out  of  800  or  900  students  there 
were  not  more  than  about  60  whom  we  should 
call  rowing,  t.e.,duelling, drinking  men;  and  those 
are  the  men  who  are  seen,  and  who  are  always 
in  the  streets;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
most  prominent  to  the  casual  visitors  of  those 
University  towns  is  apt  to  give  the  idea  that  that 
is  the  general  character  of  the  men,  whereas  it  is 
by  no  means  so.  While  those  50  or  60  men  are 
making  a  noise  in  the  street,  the  700  are  at  their 
books,  working  very  hard,  and  are  very  sober 
and  peaceable  men.  Then  there  is  another  pecu- 
liarity of  character  in  the  German  students  which 
may  account  for  the  bad  name  which  they  have 
got;  they  are  a  very  joyous  set  of  young  men, 
and  after  working  fill  day  they  will  go  perhaps 
to  their  kneipe,  or  beer  house,  and  drink  a 
bottle  of  thin  and  very  bad  beer,  and  come  out 
into  the  market  place  and  make  an  amount  of 
noise  which  no  youn^  Englishman  would  do 
under  two  bottles  of  wine.  They  are  extremely 
demonstrative.  When  I  first  went  to  Germany 
I  lodged  at  the  Star  Hotel  at  Bonn,  and  I  heard 
a  very  great  noise  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  I  thought  the  men  were  drunk.  I 
went  down  and  talked  with  some  of  them,  and  I 
found  that  they  were  bv  no  means  drunk ;  they 
were  very  merry;  and  when  I  becmne  better 
acquainted  with  them  1  found  that  all  this  noise 
and  tumult  often  proceeded  from  a  little  bad  been 
Strangers  form  a  very  wrong  opinion  of  German 
students.  I  should  say  that  five-sixths  of  the 
German  students  in  every  University  that  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  are  sober,  peaceable  and 
good-natured  men. 

4299.  Are  they  qutgrelsome,  as  some  persons 
assert? — About  60  or  70  men,  as  I  have  said,  out 
of  800  or  900  belong  to  the  duelling  corps ;  cer- 
tainlv  not  more  than  that,  and  often  less.  These 
duelling  corps  pit  their  ^oung  men  against  each 
other,  just  as  in  olden  times  new  bovs  at  schools 
were  pitted  against  each  other  for  a  boxing 
match  ;  but  their  duels  are  very  innocent 
things  for  the  most  part,  and  in  some  respects  I 
think  they  are  even  useful ;  when  so  many  men 
of  different  classes  and  different  habits  come 
together,  of  course  you  would  naturally  expect 
a  great  deal  of  quarrelling,  but  in  the  German 
Universities  there  is  little  or  no  quarrelling ;  you 
never  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  two  students 
abusing  one  another  or  striking  one  another  with 
the  fist,  because  directly  a  quarrel  of  that  kind 
be^ns,  one  of  them  uses  a  certain  word,  dununer 
junge,  which  implies  a  challenge,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  quieted  at  once. 

4300.  Mr.  Pollard-  Urquhartl  I  believe  a  very 
slight  scratch  is  quite  enough  to  terminate  a 
duel  ? — Yes ;  they  often  fight  without  any  scratch 
at  all,  and  they  are  likely  to  become  sworn  friends 

thereafter ; 
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thereafter ;  they  do  not  kiD  each  other.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  read  a  description  of  a  duel 
which  I  have  copied  out.  The  nature  of  these 
innocent  duels  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Heinrich 
Leo.  '  What  harm, '  he  observes,  *  can  happen 
to  any  one  accoutred  in  leathern  duelling  breecnes 
padded  with  wadding  as  thick  as  the  nst,  with  a 
girdle  round  the  waist  similarly  padded,  and 
bearing    on     the    hands    and     arms    leathern 

f  loves  an  ell  long  and  an  inch  thick,  with  a 
road-brimmed  double  felted  duelling  hat,  lined 
with  leather  or  tin  on  the  head ;  such  a  man  is 
safer  than  a  knight  in  his  iron  coat ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  is  provided  with  seconds  who 
have  the  fear  of  a  aungeon  before  their  eyes 
should  a  dangerous  wound  be  given,  and  with 
hearts  which  only  desire  the  remembrance  of  a 
duel,  and  are  quite  contented  with  a  bloodless 
termination  to  the  contest."  That  gives  a  very 
good  description  of  University  duelling;  of 
course,  as  duelling  is  practised  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany,  young  students  as  well  as 
young  officers  or  young  civilians,  have  very 
serious  duels,  but  then  they  have  no  particular 
relation  to  the  University ;  if  they  have  serious 
quarrels  they  cross  the  borders  of  their  country 
and  fight  to  the  death  sometimes;  but  that  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  particular  influence  of  the 
University.  I  do  not  tnink  that  the  University 
duelling  produces  more  suffering  in  the  course 
of  the  year  than  the  Rugby  foot-ball. 

4301.  After  a  duel  a  German  student  is  not 
much  worse  off  than  a  boy  after  a  good  beating 
in  a  public  school  in  England  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  suffers  more  or  even  so  much ;  with  regard  to 
their  beibg  quarrelsome,  I  will  only  speak  from 
my  own  experience.  I  passed  two  years  amongst 
them  in  intercourse  with  almost  every  class  of 
students,  and  I  never  was  subjected  to  die  slight- 
est discourtesy,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  by 
any  German  student,  and  I  never  had  the  slight- 
est approach  to  anything  like  a  duel,  except  in 
connection  with  an  American  and  a  Greek. 

4302.  Chairman.]  What  amount  of  salary  do 
the  professors  receive? — Their  salaries  range  from 
about  907.  a  year  to  3007. ;  the  gratuities  to  the 
second-class  professors  do  not  often  rise  above  507. 
a  year. 

4303.  What  other  sources  of  income  have  they? 
— The  fees  of  the  students. 

4304.  Do  they  amount  to  much  ?-— In  some 
of  the  faculties  they  do.  The  medical  profes- 
sors receive  large  fees,  very  many  of  them, 
and  the  law  professors  also  receive  a  great 
many  double  fees,  that  is,  32 «.  a  year;  but 
in  the  philosophical  faculty,  I  think  the  amount 
which  the  professors  derive  from  fees  is  very 
small ;  **  philosophers'*  are  the  poorest  class  of  stu- 
dent B.  Those  who  are  intended  for  schoolmasters, 
and  those  who  are  intending  to  be  professors  here- 
after, are  often  very  poor  men,  and  the  profes- 
sors are  extremely  liberal  to  them,  and  often  allow 
them  to  attend  their  lectures  without  paying  any 
fee  at  all.  They  have  a  practice  of  what  is 
called  stunden,  that  is,  putting  it  off  to  a  future 
time,  when  they  may  be  better  able  to  pay  ;  so 
that  really  such  a  student  in  a  German  University 
gets  the  whole  of  his  education  for  nothing  at  all. 

4305.  In  what  shape  and  to  what  amount  does 
the  student  pay  for  his  education  ? — Only  in  the 
shape  of  fees  at  matriculation,  fees  for  lectures, 
and  fees  for  taking  a  degree. 

4306.  What  does  he  pay  to  the  University  ? — 
Nothing. 

OJ30. 


4307.  No  caution  money  or  entrance  money  ? 
— As  I  have  already  stated,  on  entrance  he  gives 
four  or  five  dollars  to  the  rector  for  matricu- 
lation. 

4308.  What  is  the  entire  cost  of  living  at  a 
German  University  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
the  minimum.  I  should  say  that  it  ranges  from 
30/.  a  year  to  200/.,  but  is  not  often  more  than 
50/.  Some  of  the  richer  class  of  bourgeois,  the 
men  who  come  from  the  great  mercantUe  towns, 
such  as  Hamburg  and  Frankfort,  often  have  con- 
siderable allowances,  and  some  of  the  richer 
nobility  have  large  allowances. 

4309.  Do  many  of  the  nobility  go  to  the  Ger- 
man Universities  ? — ^Yes,  a  good  many. 

4310.  Do  they  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the 

general  body  of  students  ?— No,  I  should  say  that 
lere  would  be  40  or  50  noblemen  out  of  700 
or  800. 

43 11.  Can  a  student  keep  horses  as  a  student 
does  at  an  English  University  ? — I  think  that  he 
would  have  to  get  leave,  but  they  are  very  seldom 
rich  enough  io  do  so. 

4312.  Mr,  Acland.']  When  you  say  that  nearly 
all  the  nobility  go  to  the  Universities,  do  you 
include  those  who  go  into  the  army  ? — Yes,  but 
they  do  not  stop  so  long;  they  generally  pass 
one  year,  I  think,  at  a  University  before  going 
into  the  army,  as  a  rule. 

^  4313.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  Do  you  find  in  Prus- 
sia that  many  of  the  young  men  who  have  been 
at  cadet  schools  with  a  view  of  becoming  officers, 
go  for  a  certain  time  after  leaving  Sie  cadet 
schools  to   Universities? — A   considerable   pro- 

rrtion,  I  should  say  ;  it  is  not  a  question  wnich 
have  attended  to  very  accurately,  or  which  I 
am  able  to  give  very  positive  information  upon, 
but  that  is  my  impression.  Everv  male  Prussian 
is  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for  three  years, 
with  tnis  exception,  that  if  he  passes  a  certain 
examination,  and  pays  his  own  expenses,  he  is 
then  what  is  called  a  volunteer,  and  is  only 
obliged  to  pass  one  year  in  the  army. 

4314.  Mr.  Acland.]  By  his  expenses  you 
mean  his  outfit  ? — His  outfit  and  his  horse ;  in 
fact  everything.  He  can,  if  he  pleases,  have  the 
black  bread  and  other  food  which  is  furnished 
to  the  rank  and  file ;  but  anything  beyond  that 
he  has  to  pay  for  himself;  if  he  does  not  choose 
to  live  like  a  common  soldier,  he  must  come  upon 
his  own  resources. 

4315.  Chairman.]  What  part  of  the  German 
system  of  education  do  you  think  could  be  most 
easily  and  most  usefully  adopted  in  our  Univer- 
sities ? — Their  system  of  a  high-class  professoriate. 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  our  colleges 
are  to  be  made  national  Universities  for  all 
classes,  to  attach  to  them  the  foremost  minds  of 
the  country,  and  that  they  should  be  free  from 
everything  but  the  highest  kind  of  teaching. 
If  such  professorships  were  established,  I  should 
lay  very  li^ht  teaching  labour  upon  them,  and  I 
should  consider  them  as  posts  which  were  given  to 
a  man  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  science  with 
the  least  disturbance  possible  from  the  affidrs  of 
the  world. 

4316.  You  think  that  he  would  be  sure  to  em- 
ploy his  leisure  for  noble  objects  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so ;  such  men  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  country,  and  we  should  find  probably 
that  we  should  have  what  they  have  in  Germany, 
a  superabundance  of  teaching  power,  which  is 
too  great  for  their  own  country,  and  which  over- 
flows into  other  countries.     We  find  that  the 
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Dr.  tV.  C.    Germans  are  the  main  teachers  in  Switzerland, 

Perry.       and  even  in  parts  of  France,  and  the^  oyerflow 

^rr^.        into  England   and  America;    there    is   such    a 

'  8iR- ^      superabundance  and  overflow  of  teaching  power 

^     ' '        that  they  fill  the  world,  as  it  were ;  and  there  is 

'  no  reason  why  we,  with  our  great  resources,  and 

I  think  our  fully  equal  talent,  should  not  do  as 

much  as  the  Germans  do. 

4317.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  are  the  feelings 
entertained  by  learned  men  in  Germany  respect- 
ing the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 
— -I  think  in  some  respects  the  feeling  is  one  of 

Seat  admiration  and  regard ;  I  have  been  asked 
e  question  how  it  is  that  English  scholars,  who 
are  so  rich  and  so  clever,  should  do  so  little  for  the 
advancement  of  science.  I  think  their  idea  is 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  latent  power  and 
latent  knowledge  in  our  Universities,  and  they 
think  that  we  couM  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  do.  I  do  not  think  that  they  consider  that 
our  men  are  ignorant,  but  that  they  have  not 
the  motive  upon  them  to  write,  and  to  put  them- 
selves forward;  they  look  back  always  to  one 
period  of  our  academical  life  as  much  better  than 
the  present.  For  instance,  the  name  of  Bentley 
is  revered  to  this  day  in  Germany,  beyond  that 
of  any  German ;  they  consider  him  the  father  of 
Critical  Philology,  and  there  is  no  name  that 
could  be  mentioned  which  is  regarded  with  such 
high  veneration  and  respect  as  that  of  the  En- 
glishman Bentley;  and  thej^  say,  "How  is  it 
fliat  since  the  death  of  Gaisford  you  have  had 
scarcely  any  scholar  to  whom  we  can  refer,  who 

fives  us  any  assistance  in  advancing  classical 
terature  ?"  but  still  they  never  seem  to  attribute 
that  to  ignorance  on  our  part,  but  simply  to  the 
want  of  motive  to  write  and  teach. 

4318.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  An  eminent  Italian 
statesman,  who  has  recentlv  been  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Italy,  nas  complained  that 
the  English  Universities  are  at  present  very  little 
more  than  high  schools ;  is  that  a  very  common 
opinion  updn  the  Continent? — It  is;  they  are 
looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the  school,  in- 
stead' of  oeing  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
Universities. 

4319.  A  Universitv  in  Germany  offers  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  wish  for  it ;  but  it  does  not  care 
so  much,  does  it,  merely  to  drill  persons  who  have 
no  real  wish  for  instruction  ? — I  think  they  care 
very  little  for  industry  which  is  not  spontaneous. 
They  like  to  see  a  man  pursuing  his  own  wishes, 
as  it  were,  in  his  studies ;  studying  what  he  likes 
best. 

4320.  In  short,  there  is  in  Germany  a  very 
much  greater  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake 
than  there  is  this  country  ? — Decidedly. 

4321.  And  I  presume  you  would  say  that  no 
agency  has  been  more  powerful  in  producing  that 
general  love  of  learning  than  the  numerous  Uni- 
versities of  Germany  ? — I  should  say  so,  and  the 
great  rivalry  among  them.  The  position  of  a  pro- 
fessor is  a  very  curious  and  anomalous  one ;  he  is 
nominally  just  as  much  under  the  direct  orders  of 
the  Government  as  any  other  official.  There  is  no 
difference  nominally,  and  yet  you  find  him  to  be 
the  freest  and  most  independent  of  human  beings. 

4322.  You  could  mention,  could  you  not,  a 
very  remarkable  instance  which  has  lately  oc- 
curred of  that? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Ritschl.  He  took  offence  at  some  interference 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  he 
threw  up  his  appointment.  The  Minister,  Bis- 
marck, wrote  to  nim  and  begged  him  to  remain 


where  he  was,  pointing  out  to  him  that  it  would 
be  a  loss  to  ihe  Prussian  nation  and  a  great 
injury  to  the  University,  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  connected  as  professor,  if  he  left  it.  In 
fact  he  represented  it  as  a  national  misfortune 
that  he  should  leave  Prussia;  but  Professor 
Ritschl,  although  he  received  an  intimation  from 
the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  subject,  did  not  with- 
draw his  resignation,  and  he  was  immediately 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  King  of  Saxony  ; 
and  it  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  national 
triumph  on  the  part  of  Saxony  that  they  got  this 
man  from  Prussia. 

4323^  In  short,  a  great  man  of  learning  in 
Germany  is  a  potentate  who  treats  on  equal  terma 
with  kings  ?  —  Yes,  with  ministers  and  kings 
decidedly  ;  and  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  their 
position  and  to  their  irremovability  was  proved  by 
another  circumstance  which  came  directly  under 
my  own  observation.  In  the  late  struggle  between 
the  king  and  the  constitutional  party  in  Prussia, 
Professor  Von  Sybel,  of  Bonn,  was  one  of  the 
foremost  speakers  in  the  Parliament  of  Prussia. 
The  king  took  very  great  offence  at  what  he  said, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  a  journey  he  happened  to 
come  to  the  town  which  Professor  Von  Sybel  re- 
presented. He  was  met  there  by  the  burgo- 
master and  all  the  civic  authorities  of  the  place, 
and  immediately  after  their  address  of  loyalty,  be 
said,  "Well  I  cannot  put  much  confidence  in 
your  expressions  of  loyalty  when  you  choose  my 
greatest  enemy.  Professor  Von  Sybel,  as  your 
representative.  I  beg  that  you  will  do  that  no 
longer."  An  election  capie  on  very  soon  after- 
wards, and  he  was  elected  unanimously.  At  the 
previous  election  there  had  been  a  division ;  but 
after  this  address  of  the  king  he  was  elected 
unanimously.  If  the  Kiuff  had  pleased,  he 
could  of  course  have  expelled  Professor  Von 
Sybel  from  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  deprired 
him  of  his  pay ;  but  it  would  not  often  occur  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  or  to  any  other  German 
monarch,  to  meddle  with  a  professor  of  such  emi- 
nence. 

4324.  You  alluded  to  certain  influences  as 
modifying  the  political  sympathies  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  his  appointing  of  pro- 
fessors ;  I  presume  you  meant  the  strong  feeling 
in  the  public  mind  against  anything  like  using 
those  appointments  for  mere  politick  purposes  ? 
— Partly  that,  and  partly  the  great  care  which  the 
German  Governments  take  to  have  the  best  men. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  rivalry  between  the 
different  Governments  of  Germany  as  to  who  shall 
have  the  best  professors  in  their  Universities,  and 
to  gain  that  object  they  will  sacrifice  many  of 
their  own  prejudices.  There  was  a  curious 
example  of  that  in  the  case  of  that  same  Pro- 
fessor Von  Sybel.  The  Roman  Catholics  found 
it  very  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  good 

J)rofessor8  for  the  Chairs  which  would  naturally 
iall  to  their  share.  That  was  the  case  at  Alunich, 
which  is  mainly  a  Catholic  University.  They 
could  not  find  a  good  professor  of  History-,  who 
was  also  a  good  Catholic,  and  they  were  actually 
obliged  to  appoint  Professor  Von  Syb  el,  who  is 
one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  Protestantism, 
and  he  was  professor  of  History  at  Munich  for 
several  years. 

4325.  I  daresay  that  you  have  seen  the 
History  of  the  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  which  was  published  a  few  years  ago, 
and  you  are  aware  that  the  minutest  details  as 
to  the  calling  of  this  or  that  professor^   and   the 
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eiact  mmount  of  stipend  that  they  were  to  to 
receive,  and  so  forth,  was  treated  as  a  matter  of 
the  venr  greatest  possible  State  importance  ? — I 
do  not  happen  to  have  seen  that  work,  but  I  have 
heard  what  you  say. 

4326.  You  know  generally  that  that  is  so  ? — 
Yes. 

4327.  Have  you  seen  M.  Minssen's  recent  re- 
port to  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, on  the  higher  and  secondary  instruction  in 
Germany  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

4328.  Could  vou  give  us  any  idea  of  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  the  lectures  in  a  single  year  in  a 
German  University  ? — I  have  here  a  syllabus  of 
lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
the  year  1844,  which  may  seem  along  time  ago; 
but  I  have  compared  it  with  very  recent  syUa- 
buses,  and  I  find  very  little  change,  so  tnat  I 
consider  that  this  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
kind  and  method  of  teaching  at  the  present  day : 

"  Theology, — Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (two  courses) :  Oririn  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  Exegetical  Con- 
versations, Prophecies  of  Isaiah  (two  courses), 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Neander),  History  of  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Doctrinal  Portions  of  the  New  Testament,  Eccle- 
siastical History  (five  courses).  History  of  Chris- 
tian Dogmas  (Neander),  The  Systems  of  the 
Ebionites  and  Gnostics,  History  of  Modem  Theo- 
logy, Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  On  the  Doctrines 
of  Christianity  (two  courses),  Principles  of 
Christian  Morality,  Principles  of  Theological 
Morality  (Neander),  Theological  *Conversato- 
rium '  (under  the  direction  of  N  eander),  Pastoral 
Theology,  Ecclesiastical  Statistics,  Homiletic 
Seminary. 

"  Jurisprudence. — General  View  of  Jurispru- 
dence (two  courses).  History  of  Modem  Juris- 
prudence, Law  of  Nature  (two  courses),  Institu- 
tions and  Antiquities  of  Roman  Law  (three 
courses).  History  of  Roman  Law;  The  Pan- 
dects, with  exercises  in  the  decision  of  cases ; 
Law  of  Inheritance  (two  courses).  Exposition  of 
Difficult  Passages  in  the  Pandects  (two  courses). 
The  old  German  Tribunals,  History  of  German 
Law,  German  'Rights  of  Persons'  (three 
courses).  The  '  Sachsenspiegel,*  Sources  of  Ger- 
man Constitutional  Law,  (ierman  '  State  Law ' 
( Staats-recht)  (three  courses).  On  the  Provincial 
Chambers,  Constitution  of  the  German  Diet, 
Ecclesiastical  Law  (three  courses).  Criminal 
Law  (five  courses),  Criminal  *  Actions '  (two 
courses).  The  Jury  System,  General  and  Prussian 
Law  of  Actions,  On  the  Practice  of  Law,  Inter- 
national Law  (four  courses).  Laws  of  Prussia 
(two  courses),  Historjr  of  French  and  Rhenish 
Law,  Art  of  Law-giving,  according  to  Plato. 

'^Medicine. — General  View  of  the  Medical 
Art,  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Physical 
Science,  History  of  the  Medical  Art,  Anatomy 
of  Man  (Miiller),  General  Anatomy,  Anatomy 
of  the  Organs  of  Sense  (Miiller),  Anatomy  of 
Hemi«,  Osteology,  Splanchnology,  Syndes- 
mology.  Exercises  in  Dissection  (MttUer),  Patho- 
logic-Anatomical Exercises,  General  Physiology 
(two  courses).  Special  Physiology,  Comparative 
Physiology  of  the  ^  Inmsoria,'  Physiological 
Exercises  with  Microscope,  Pharmacopoeia;  Pnar- 
macy,  with  experiments  on  different  animals  (two 
courses),(Mitscherlich^  Medicinal  Plants,  Stunu- 
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lant8(Mitscherlich);  Fermenting  and  Intoxicating 
Liquors,  True  Principles  of  the  Medical  Art, 
Preservation  of  Health,  Special  Dietetics,  Gene- 
raJ  and  Special  Pathology  and  Therapy  (eight 
courses).  Syphilitic  Diseases  (two  courses). 
Diseases  of  the  Mind,  General  Chirurgy  (five 
courses).  Surgical  Diagnosis  (two  courses). 
Wounds  (two  courses).  Fractures,  Diseases  of 
the  Eye  (three  courses).  The  Teeth,  Surgical 
Operations  on  Corpses,  Operations  on  the  Eye, 
On  Bandaring  (^two  courses),  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Midwifery  (eight  courses).  Clinical 
Lectures  and  Exercises  in  the  various  Hospitals 
of  Berlin  (thirteen  courses),  Forensic  Medicine 
(three  courses),  Diseases  of  Animals  (two 
courses). 

^^  Philosophy. — Critical  Introduction  to  Modem 
Philosophy,  Philosophical  Problems,  with  the 
mode  of  solution.  General  View  of  Philosophy, 
Logic  (seven  courses).  Philosophy  of  Mythology 
(Von  Schelling),  Ethics  and  Law  of  Nature, 
Anthropology  (three  courses),  Psychology  (four 
courses).  Metaphysics  and  Philosophy  of  JticU- 
^on.  The  Being  of  a  God,  Philosophy  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  History  of  Philosophy  (four 
courses;.  Philosophy  of  History  (three  courses). 
Philosophy  of  Literature,  Philosophical  Conver- 
satorium.  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

^^Mathematics.  —  Algebra  (two  courses). 
Theory  of  Numbers,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  (four  courses).  Application  of  Differen- 
tial Calculus  to  Geometry,  Analytical  Dynamics, 
Conic  Sections,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 
(three  courses).  Natural  Philosophy,  General 
History  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Cohesion  of 
Bodies,  Optics,  with  experiments.  Physics,  with 
experiments  (four  courses).  Meteorology,  Intro- 
duction to  Medical  Climatology,  General  Geo- 
gnosy (two  courses).  Experimental  Chemistry  (two 
courses).  Animal  and  Vegetable  Chemistry  (Phy- 
tochemia  and  Zoochemia),  Chemical  Composi- 
tion of  the  Earth's  Surface,  Unorganic  Pharmacy, 
Technical  Chemistry,  Stcechiometry  (rudiments 
of  chemistry)  and  General  Chemistry,  Hylognosy 
(de  materia  morborum).  Astronomy  (Encke), 
Zoology  (two  courses).  Natural  History  of 
Echinodermi,  Natural  Historjr  of  Medicinal  Ani- 
mals (Arzneithiere),  Conchyliology,  Entomology, 
Botany  (two  courses).  Mineralogy  (two  courses), 
Crystalography,  Geology,  Chemical,  Zoological, 
Mineralogical,  and  Physical  Exercises  and  Con- 
versatoria  (five). 

*^  Political  Philosphy,  Sfc.  —  General  view  of 
Political  Economy  with  Finance,  Police,  History 
of  various  Systems  of  National  Economy,  Na- 
tional Economy  (three  courses).  Finance,  Statis- 
tics of  Prussian  States,  History  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Government  of  the  European  States 
(von  Raumer)  (two  courses).  Horticulture,  Agri- 
culture, Rearing  of  Domestic  Animals,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  growing  of  wool  (three 
courses).  Chemistry  applied  to  Manufactures, 
Mechanical  Technology. 

"History  arid  Geography. — Ancient  History, 
History  of  Greece,  History  of  Rome,  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Egyptians,  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Historical  Literature  of  Middle  Ages, 
Gennan  History  (two  courses).  History  of  Prus- 
sian States,  Territorial  History  of  Prussia,  His- 
tory of  England  in  17th  Century,  History  of  the 
Latest  Period  from   Middle  of  18  th   Century 
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(Ranke),  Historical  Exercises,  General  Descrip- 
tion of  Ae  Earth,  Geo^phy  of  Ancient  Pales- 
tine, Geography  of  Ancient  &reece.  Topography 
of  Ancient  Athens. 

^^  Principles  and  History  of  Art. — JEsthetics 
(two  courses),  A  view  of  the  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts  since  the  French  Revolution,  History  of 
Painting  from  5th  to  18th  Century,  Select  Old 
Coins,  Roman  History  illustrated  by  Ancient 
Coins,  History  of  the  Coinage  of  Germany,  Im- 

Srtance  of  Ancient  Coins  to  the  Study  of 
ythology.  History  of  the  Prussian  Coat  of 
Arms,  Numismatic  and  Heraldic  Exercises ;  An- 
tiquities of  Art,  from  Ottfried  Miiller's  *  Hand- 
buch;'  Select  Antique  Gems,  Archaeological 
Excercises,  Comparative  Representation  of  the 
most  celebrated  Poems  in  all  Languages,  Philo- 
sophy of  Ancient  Art,  *  The  Faust'  of  Goethe, 
Gymnasia  and  Orchaestra  of  the  Greeks  in  con- 
nection with  their  public  life.  Practical  Exer- 
cises in  Rhetoric,  Course  of  Musical  Compos- 
tion." 

*^  Philology.  —  History  of  Greek  Literature 
(Bockh),  Greek  and  Roman  Drama,  Roman 
Antiquities  (Ziunpt),  Mythology  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Latin  Grammar  (two  courses),  ^schyli 

*  Agamemnon,'  JEschyli  ^  Choephorje  '  and  *  Eu- 
menides,'  Demosthenes  de  Corona  (^Bockh),  Iso- 
crates,  the  '  Trinummus '  of  Plautus  and  the 
*Andria'  of  Terence,  the  *Menaechini' of  Plautus, 
Satires  of  Persius  (Zumpt),  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Modem 
Times,  History  of  Ancient  and  Middle  German 
Poetry,  Scandinavian  Mythology,  Godfrey  of 
Strasburg'e  Poem,  *  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Hartr 
man's  Poem,  *  Erek,'  with  an  Introduction  to 
the.  British  Mythology  (N.  Grimm),  Moreto's 
Comedy,  ^El  Desden  con  el  Desden,'  Dante's 

*  Divina  Commedia,"  Modem  Greek  Language, 
Slavic  Antiquities,  Historical  and  Literary  Mo- 
dem Polish  Poetry,  Sanscrit  Grammar  (BoppJ, 
Select  Episode,  ^  Msdid  Bharata'  (Bopp),  Sanscnt 
and  Prakrit  Languages,  Hebrew  Grammar, 
History  of  Oriental  Literature,  Arabic  Grammar, 
Elements  of  Georgian  Language,  Chinese  Lite- 
rature, Chinese  Grammar,  Elements  of  Turkish, 
English  Language,  French  Language,  Italian 
Language,  Spanish  Language.  Fencmg,  riding, 
dancmg,  and  posture  masters  are  also  attached  to 
the  University.'* 

4329.  The  examination  to  which  you  alluded 
as  being  that  which  boys  pass  upon  leaving  the 
gymnasium  or  public  scliool  in  Germany,  is  an 
examination  of  very  much  the  same  character 
as  students  ordinarily  pass  for  the  B.A.  degree 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  is  as  good  a  test  of 
their  proficiency,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  as  good  as  the 
common  "  pass  "  degree. 

4330.  There  are  far  fewer  examinations  con- 
nected with  the  Universities  in  Germany  than  in 
England,  are  there  not  ? — Very  much  fewer. 

4331.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  entrance 
to  every  profession  and  to  every  public  employ- 
ment in  Germany  is  guarded  by  one  or  two 
examinations  of  a  very  serious  character? — 
Generally  by  three  very  severe  examinations, 
and  examinations  which  increase  in  severity  every 
year,  or  almost  every  year. 

4332.  Mr.  Pollard- Urguhartl  Does  the  intel- 
lectual activity  which  you  say  prevwls  in  the 
German  Universities,  prevail  amongst  the  stu- 
dents in  general,  or  is  it  mainly  condSned  to  the 


professors? — It  previdls  amongst  the  students  in 
general 

4333.  Are  the  great  majority  of  the  students 
more  or  less  what  we  should  call  reading  men  at 
an  English  University? — Yes,  certaiiSy;  and 
thinking  men.  It  struck  me  very  mucn  upon 
occasions  when  I  met  them  at  their  meetings  and 
drinking  parties,  and  so  on,  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  often  of  a  very  high  cast,  on  literary 
and  even  philosophical  subjects. 

4334.  How  was  proficiency  or  merit  among 
the  students  rewarded  ? — It  was  not  rewarded  in 
any  direct  way. 

4335.  Are  there  no  prizes  given,  of  any  sort  ? 
— Very  few  indeed. 

4336.  Are  there  any  means  of  testing  their 
comparative  proficiency  ? — No,  not  until  the  final 
examination,  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

4337.  And  then,  if  I  rightiy  understand  yon, 
they  are  arranged  in  three  classes  ? — Yes,  tiiey 
are  arranged  m  three  classes,  distinguished  by 
different  Latin  adverbs. 

4338.  Is  this  final  examination  a  written  ex- 
amination, or  an  oral  examination,  or  does  it 
require  original  composition? — It  is  chiefly  oral; 
but  every  student  who  goes  up  for  examination 
has  to  write  a  treatise  on  some  subject  connected 
with  his  particular  profession. 

4339.  Does  he  do  that  before  he  goes  up  for 
examination,  or  does  he  write  it  in  the  examina- 
tion room  ?  —It  is  written  before  he  goes  up  for 
examination,  and  sent  round  to  the  memberB  of 
the  faculty. 

4340.  Is  composition  practised  much  among 
the  students  in  classics  ? — Prose  composition  is 
very  much  practised ;  but  not  verse. 

4341.  Do  the  professors,  or  do  the  privatim 
docentes,  look  over  the  prose  compositions  of  the 
students  ? — No,  except  m  the  case  of  ihe  philo- 
logical seminary  ;  there  a  great  deal  of  the  com- 
position of  the  students  is  looked  over  by  the 
professor  who  presides  over  the  seminary. 

4342.  Is  any  high  degree  of  excellence  attained 
in  that? — Very  high  indeed.  The  business  of 
the  philological  seminaiy  is  conducted  entiTelj 
in  Latin;  no  one  is  allowed  to  use  any  other 
language ;  and  speaking  Latin  is  a  very  common 
accomplishment  amongst  the  German  stadents ; 
in  fact,  it  is  required  of  the  school  boys  at  their 
abiturienten  examination. 

4343.  Chairman."]  Do  they  use  the  Italian 
pronunciation  ? — A  modified  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion. 

4344.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart]  Do  you  think 
that  the  lernfreiheit,  to  which  you  aUuded  just 
now,  tends  to  make  the  students  rather  desultory 
in  their  reading  ? — I  do  not ;  I  think  it  concen- 
trates their  attention  on  tiiose  subjects  for  which 
they  have  a  real  love. 

4345.  Should  you  think  the  concentration  of 
tiie  attention  of  a  student  upon  anything  for 
which  he  has  a  real  love  altogether  an  aavan- 
tage ;  do  not  you  think  that  it  is  better  for  the 
training  of  the  mind  of  a  youth  sometimes  to  he 
obligea  to  go  a  littie  bit  against  the  grain,  and 
not  to  undertake  those  things  merely  for  which 
he  thinks  he  has  special  aptitude? — That  de- 
pends upon  up  to  what  age  tiiat  system  is  to  be 
carried  on;  most  Germans  consider  that  they 
carry  on  compulsory  education  sufiiciently  up  to 
the  age  of  18. 

4346.  From  your  experience  of  German  stu- 
dents' life,  would  you  recommend  a  person  doing 
anything  compulsory  after  the  age  of  18,  or  sI^kuiU 
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you  continue  that  system  a  little  longer? — I 
should  nayself  rather  continue  it  a  little  longer, 
but  the  German  boys  work  so  very  hard,  and  are 
iept  so  close  to  a  particular  plan  of  study  up 
to  the  age  of  18,  that  I  do  not  think  any  harm 
is  done  by  giving  them  greater  liberty  after 
that  age. 

4347.  Should  you  not  think  it  necessary  for 
the  mental  training  of  a  person  who  has  a  very 
great  taste  for  classics  and  poetry,  that  his  mind 
should  be  disciplined  with  a  little  mathematical 
training  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  and  up  to  the  age  of 
18  they  are  obliged  to  learn  mathematics. 

4348.  And  vice  versa  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  had  a  great  taste  for  mathematics,  would  not 
his  mind  be  very  advantageously  disciplined  by  a 
few  exercises  in  philology  and  classics  ? — Yes,  of 
^jourse ;  in  the  case  of  my  own  son,  who  has 
very  little  taste  for  mathematics,  I  lay  great 
weight  on  his  learning  mathematics,  because  on 
that  side  his  mind  seems  to  be  weak,  and  re- 
quires training. 

4349.  Do  you  think  that  the  absence  of  com- 
pulsion to  study,  when  the  subject  is  a  little  bit 
against  the  grain,  is  a  defect  in  the  German  Uni- 
versity system? — The  carrying  on  of  the  compul- 
sory system  any  longer  into  the  University  would 
necessitate  a  very  much  longer  curriculum,  and 
that  the  men  should  spend  four  or  five  years  at  the 
University ;  and  unless  they  did  so,  they  would 
not  have  time  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  compul- 
sory education,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  career  in  life.  I  think  tnat  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

4350.  Is  a  successful  academical  career  through 
a  German  University  generally  reckoned  as  a 
good  augury  of  success  in  a  man's  profesdonal 
career  ? — Decidedly. . 

4351.  As  much  so  as  at  our  English  Univer- 
sities ? — Quite  as  much ;  I  should  say  if  you  were 
acquainted  with  the  older  students  in  a  German 
University,  you  would  be  able  to  put  your  hand 
upon  the  great  men  of  the  future. 

4352.  It  has  been  said  that  the  German 
University  system  tends  rather  to  cramp  the 
mind  ;  should  you  agree  in  that  opinion  ?  —  I 
should  say  just  the  contrary. 

4353.  Should  you  not  say  that  it  tends  to 
^ve  a  decided  originality  and  independence  of 
thought? — Decidemy  so.  I  think  that  opinions 
amongst  German  students  on  all  subjects,  phi- 
losophy, religion,  and  literature,  differ  even 
more  than  amongst  young  Englishmen. 

4354.  Mr.  Acland.']  "[fiie  ground  taken,  as  I 
understand  by  another  witness,  is  this,  that  the 
practice  of  giving  fully  developed  lectures  from 
the  chair  to  the  students  who  receive  them,  pos- 
sibly tends  to  form  schools  rather  than  to  gene- 
rate independence  of  thought ;  what  is  the  result 
of  your  own  observation  upon  that  subject? — 
I  think  that  that  might  be  the  case  under  other 
circumstances,  but  you  must  remember  that  in 
the  same  University  there  are  representatives  of 
various  systems  lecturing  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  the  students  hear  both  sides,  and,  moreover, 
nearly  every  German  student  passes  a  portion  of 
his  three  years  at  a  University  not  connected  with 
his  own  country ;  he  is  obliged  to  spend  at  least 
one  vear,  I  think  it  is,  in  a  University  of  his  own 
special  country,  but  he  may  spend  the  other  two 
years  where  he  {)leases,  and  he  almost  invariablv 
does  attend  more  than  one  University.  I  think 
that  in  that  way  the  tendency  which  you  speak 
of  is  entirely  counteracted. 
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4356.  Should  you  say  that  that  was  the  case 
among  other  classes  of  students,  or  not  ? — No,  I 
think  that  thejr  are  remarkably  frugal,  and  even 
parsimonious,  in  their  habits. 

4357.  Mr,  AclandJ]  Is  there  anything  in  the 
course  of  a  German  student's  life  which  cor- 
responds to  what  is  common  to  our  English 
Universities,  that  men  have  to  get  up  certain 
books,  and  to  be  catechised  upon  their  know- 
ledge of  those  books,  in  order  to  see  how  far  they 
have  assimilated  what  they  have  read  ? — That  is 
done  to  a  great  extent  in  those  philological 
seminaries  of  which  I  spoke.  The  professor 
advises  a  man  to  study  such  and  such  &reek  or 
Latin  authors,  and  to  give  his  opinion  upon 
them ;  to  criticise  certain  parts  of  the  text,  and 
to  translate  certain  passages. 

4358.  Mr.  Poicelh']  Under  the  term  '^  German 
Universities,"  what  Universities  do  you  include  ? 
— The  Universities  of  those  countries  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  German  Diet. 

4359.  Do  you  include  Austria?— I  should 
include  Vienna,  certainly ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  German  Universities  in 
Gallicia.  I  should  not  include  them,  but  I  should 
include  the  University  of  Vienna. 

4360.  Would  expulsion  from  one  German 
University  be  followed  by  expulsion  from  every 
other  German  University,  in  the  wide  sense  of 
the  term  in  which  you  employ  it? — That  would 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  expulsion ;  there  are 
two  kinds  of  expulsion,  one  is  from  a  man's  par- 
ticular University,  and  the  other  is  from  all 
the  Universities  of  the  German  Diet ;  there  is  a 
more  and  a  less  severe  expulsion. 

4361.  Would  an  expulsion  of  the  graver  order 
affect  a  student's  connection  with  all  the  other 
German  Universities  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  such  ex- 
pulsion is  communicated  to  the  senate  or  rector 
of  every  other  University. 

4362.  Have  you  passed  much  time  in  England 
of  late  years  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal ;  I  have  spent, 
since  I  have  resided  abroad,  about  three  months 
of  every  year  in  England. 

4363.  If  I  rightly  understand  your  previous 
answers,  you  consider  it  an  important  function  of 
a  professor  to  make  a  study  of  his  specialty  ? — 
Yes. 

4364.  And  in  your  admiration  for  professors, 
are  you  to  be  understood  as  desiring  the  creation 
of  learned  leisure  for  men  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific advancement  ? — Certainly. 

4365.  And  you  consider  that  the  existence  of 
tliat  leisure  and  learning,  as  the  result  of  it,  is  a 
benefit  which  you  desire  to  gain  rather  than  the 
teaching  influences  of  those  professors? — I  should 
wish  that  such  men  should  communicate  their 
knowledge  to  the  students  in  some  shape  or 
degree. 

4366.  You  spoke,  did  you  not,  of  men  of  genius 
as  men  who  talce  part  in  nothing  practical,  and 
you  would  consider  examination  as  drudgery  to 

•a  great  mind? — I  spoke  rather  loosely  there; 
what  I  meant  was  this ;  that  if  a  man  of  that 
grade  gave,  we  will  say,  half-a-dozen  lectures 
of  the  highest  order  during  a  week,  I  should  con- 
sider he  had  done  his  duty  ;  I  should  wish  him  to 
take  some  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  University^ 
K  K  3  but 
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Dr.  W,  C.    but  not  so  much  as  to  interfere  with  his  own 
^*Ty       private  studies. 

~T  4367.  Would  you  wish  him  to  enter  into  com- 

*i86  munication  with  those  who  are  taught,  so  as  to 

'^'        ascertain  their  condition  of  knowledge  and   of 

mind? — I  should  think  that  incompatible   with 

the  learned  leisure  which  I  consider  necessary  to 

his  being. 

4368.  How  would  you  secure  the  continued 
pursuit  of  science  if  a  man's  health  failed,  or  if 
the  weariness  of  old  age  crept  over  him  at  an 
earlier  period  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  ? — The 
German  Universities  often  suffer  from  such  cases, 
but  the  Government  is  very  careful  to  supply  as 
soon  as  possible  such  a  deficiency,  by  appointing 
a  new  professor  in  the  place  of  the  one  who  is 
incapacitated  by  age  or  any  other  circumstances. 

4369.  And  is  the  old  professor  left  in  receipt 
of  his  former  income  ? — Yes. 

4370.  But  does  not  that  involve  an  unlimited 
command  of  means? — Of  course  it  is  only  done 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
Governments  allow,  but  the  Governments  are 
very  liberal  in  such  cases. 

4371.  Is  there  any  delicacy  or  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  such  learned  men  which  would  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  a  substitute  ?  —  Very 
little ;  it  is  a  question  of  money  ;  as  I  say,  the 
chief  defects  in  German  Universities  arise  from 
want  of  money. 

4372.  Mr.  AclcmdJ]  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  is  very  Uttie  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  professors  because  there  is  more 
consioeration  for  the  interests  of  the  pupils  ? — 
Exactly. 

4373.  And  that  when  a  professor  is  failing, 
rather  than  consult  his  personal  feelings  they 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  teaching  which  is 
caused  by  his  incapacity  ? — The  Government  is 
either  influenced  by  that  higher  wish  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  pupils  or  by  the  vanitv  of 
keeping  up  the  status  of  their  own  Universities. 
If  it  were  Known  that  a  great  man,  like  Professor 
Wolcker,  for  instance^  was  engaged  in  some  study 
which  occupied  his  whole  time,  or  that  he  was 
preparing  some  valuable  work,  he  would  be  ex- 
cused from  lecturing  altogether ;  if  he  wished  to 

fo  to  Kome  to  see  certain  statues  or  antiquities, 
e  woidd  probably  receive  leave  to  do  so  for  six 
months  or  a  year ;  that  is  the  kind  of  liberality 
which  the  German  Governments  exercise  towards 
their  great  professors,  but  only  a  very  great  man 
has  such  a  license. 

4374.  Mr.  PawellJ]  Do  you  consider  that 
there  is  a  learned  class  in  Germany  outside  the 
University,  or  is  the  whole  eminent  learning  of 
the  country,  speaking  generally,  drawn  into  the 
Universities  ? — I  think,  speaking  generally,  the 
whole  is  drawn  into  the  Universities. 

4376.  Do  not  you  think  it  better  for  the 
healthy  freedom  and  development  of  a  country, 
that  there  should  be  learned  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  unconnected  with  the  Uni- 
versities, rather  than  members  of  so  purely  a 
Governmental  institution? — In  one  sense,  as 
I  have  explained,  it  is  not  a  Government  institu- 
tion ;  it  is  the  only  free  spot  in  Germany,  so  to 
speak. 

4376.  But  still  it  is  a  spot  certainly  subject  to 
the  Government,  and  the  creature  of  the  Govern- 
ment, although  exercising  practically  considerable 
freedom? — Yes. 

4377.  Chairman.']  There  are  a  good  many  of 


those  Universities,  are  there  not? — A  great  many 
of  them. 

4378.  Mr.  PowelL]  You  spoke  of  the  courses 
given  by  professors  beginning,  with  the  collegia 
publica;  how  many  lectures  would  be  included  in 
one  course? — The  academical  year  is  divided 
into  two  semesters;  taking  off  three  or  four 
naonths  for  vacations,  each  semester  would  con- 
sist of  about  four  months;  the  collegia  publica 
courses  occupy  fully  four  months,  two  lectures  a 
week ;  and  the  collegia  privata  consist  of  four  or 
five  lectures  a  week,  occupying  the  same  period. 

4379.  Each  lecture  occui)ving  how  long  a 
time  ? — Three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  is  always  allowed  to  pass  from  one 
lecture-room  to  another. 

4380.  Is  there  any  communicatio'n  between 
the  professor  and  the  pupil  in  the  collegia  privata  ? 
—No. 

4381.  No  examination? — No;  those  are  ike 
principal  lectures. 

4382.  Has  the  pupil  an  opportunity  of  interro- 
gating the  professor  either  during  the  lecture  or 
after  it  is  over,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  his 
private  difliculties  ? — Yes ;  after  the  lectures  that 
18  very  frequently  done ;  with  some  professors 
to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  private  tutor. 

4383.  Is  the  pupil  liked  better  or  worse  for 
asking  questions  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are 
speakmg  ?— That  depends  upon  the  character  rf 
uie  poro&ssor ;  some  men  encourage  it  to  a  great 
degree,  others  have  too  little  time  or  too  little 
sympathy  with  the  students  to  like  it. 

4384.  Is  the  payment  of  16*.  or  32*.  which 
jrou  name  made  to  the  professors  directly,  or  is 
It  made  to  the  University  ? — It  is  given  to  the 
quaestor  of  the  University. 

4385.  Is  the  pn^esdor  supposed  to  know  of  it  ? 
is  it  a  sort  of  honorarium,  or  is  it  regarded  as 
a  pure  pimnent? — It  is  a  compulsory  fee ;  when 
I  was  at  Gottengen  we  used  to  take  our  fees  and 
give  them  into  Ae  professor's  own  hands,  just  as 
you  would  to  a  physician. 

4386.  But  generally  it  is  paid  to  some  Univer- 
sity o&ceT? — Yes,  to  the  quaestor. 

4387.  How  many  pupils  would  attend  a  col- 
legium privatum  ? — I  have  seen  in  the  class- 
rooms cf  Pwrfessor  Bitschl,  and  Professor  Von 
Sybel  as  many  as  250. 

4388.  Those  were  eminent  professors,  with  an 
eminently  large  class  ? — Yes. 

4389.  With  the  more  ordinary  professors, 
what  would  be  the  number? — From  20  to  50. 

4390.  Submitting  to  you  the  same  question 
with  regard  to  the  collegia  priveUisima,  how  long 
do  those  lectures  last  ? — About  an  hour  generally, 
or  rather  longer  than  the  former;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  they  last  two  hours;  the  fees  paid  are 
higher,  and  of  course  those  who  attend  them  are 
very  few  in  number. 

4391.  What  would  be  the  sum  paid? — In  the 
case  of  a  prince  or  rich  student,  he  would  pay 
perhaps  20  louis  d'or  for  a  semester. 

4392.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the  course 
occupied  one  semester  ?-— Yes. 

4393.  And  what  number  would  there  be  in  a 
class  of  the  collegium  privatisimum?-^Tte,  two, 
or  three. 

4394.  Then  the  relations  between  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  in  that  case  would  be  of  an  inti- 
mate and  confidential  character  ? — Yes. 

4395.  Would  such  a  professor  so  occupied 
examine  his  pupils  by  papers  or  oral  questioning  ? 

Not 
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Not  by  papers,  I  think ;  by  oral  questioning  he 
would  ;  uie  lectures  which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
received  at  Bonn  were  chiefly  of  the  nature  of 
privatisima. 

4396.  All  those  lectures,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand you,  are  given  in  the  residences  of  the 
various  professors  ? — In  some  universities  in  the 
residences  of  professors ;  in  others,  as  in  Bonn> 
where  there  is  a  large  university  building,  they 
are  given  in  what  are  called  eatditoria. 

4397.  In  cases  of  experimental  science,  on 
which  the  lectures  ought  to  be  illustrated  by 
specimens,  perhaps  of  a  bulky  character,  how 
are  those  lectures  given?  —  They  have  rooms 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

4398.  Have  they  private  museums  and  private 
laboratories  ? — No,  not  private  laboratories,  but 
there  are  certain  large  class-rooms  fitted  up  as 
laboratories,  in  which  the  chemical  professors 
lecture. 

4399.  And  those  rooms  are  the  property  of  the 
University  ? — Yes ;  in  some  cases,  not  in  all ;  it 
varies ;  for  instance,  in  Gottingen,  when  I  was 
there,  there  was  no  public  building  at  all,  and 
every  professor  had  to  provide  his  own. accom- 
modation and  his  own  apparatus,  but  in  Bonn 
there  is  a  very  large  buildmg,  ihe  palace  of  the 
former  sovereigns  of  the  Electorate  of  Cologne, 
which  is  given  up  to  the  uses  of  the  University, 
and  which  is  furjiished  with  all  that  is  neces- 

4400.  Is  any  other  instruction  given  in  the 
Grerman  University  except  by  ihe  professors? — 
There  is  what  I  mentioned  just  now,  the  habit  (^ 
tepetiren,  that  is  to  say,  soing  over  the  notes 
taken  at  the  lectures  with  the  older  students,  or 
^e  young  professors,  but  that  is  entirely  volunr 

4401.  Is  that  a  practice  which  is  largely 
Adopted,  or  is  it  so  exceptional  as  scarcely  to 
form  a  part  of  the  system  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
it  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system.  The 
men  meet  together  and  read  over  their  notes  to 
one  another,  and  discuss  the  subject. 

4402.  But  a  man  of  ambition  and  enterprise 
would  not  be  under  any  disadvantage  from  not 
having  sou^t  such  a  teacher  ? — No. 

4403.  How  many  would  be  taught  in  repe- 
iiren? — A  very  small  number;  not  more  than 
four  or  five. 

4404.  How  many  weeks  residence  in  the  year 
takes  place  in  a  German  University  ? — I  should 
say  about  32  or  33. 

4405.  Can  you  explain  how  the  year  is  dis- 
distributed  as  between  vacation  and  term  time  ? 
— There  is  one  vacation  in  the  spring  and  another 
in  the  autumin,  nominally  six  weeks  each ;  but 
really  seven  or  eight  weeks.  The  academical 
year,  as  I  said,  is  divided  into  two  senoesters. 

4406.  During  those  vacations,  are  men  of  in- 
dustrious habits  supposed  to  be  under  any  other 
tuition,  or  to  spend  their  time  according  to  their 
own  fancy  ? — To  spend  their  time  according  to 
their  own  fancy  entirely. 

4407.  You  spoke  of  a  prison,  into  which  some 
of  those  men  found  themselves  put;  was  that 
under  some  University  authority  ? — Yes  ;  every 
University  has  it  own  prison,  called  the  Career. 

4408.  What  sort  of  prison  is  it  ? — It  is  a  large 
unfurnished  room,  with  a  table  and  a  chair. 

4409.  For  what  offence  would  a  man  find  him- 
self within  the  walls  of  that  prison  ?— rDisorderly 
conduct  in  the  streets,  or  being  seen  with  a  loose 
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woman,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  brawling  with 
the  police  more  particularly. 

4410.  Does  that  c<Nne  within  the  University 
jurisdiction,  or  the  State  jurisdiction  ? — The  Uni- 
versity jurisdiction,  in  the  first  instance.  Of  course, 
in  very  grave  cases  the  University  authorities 
would  hand  such  a  student  over  to  the  general 
authorities. 

4411.  Are  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  time 
of  being  within  doors  at  night? — No,  there  are 
no  regulations  of  that  kind,  but  the  police  go  the 
round  of  the  public-houses  and  places  where  the 
students  meet,  and  turn  them  out  at  a  certain 
hour;  generally,  I  think,  about  10  o'clock. 

4412.  Are  those  public-houses  the  chief  places 
of  resort  for  the  young  men  ? — They  generally 
hire  a  room  in  some  public-house  of  entertain- 
ment, either  a  hotel  or  an  inn  of  some  kind,  and 
there  thev  meet  on  certain  days  in  the  week  and 
sup  together. 

4413.  In  what  number  are  the  parties?— -The 
ntunbers  are  very  various,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  association ;  some  associations  number  perhaps 
only  12  or  20  men,  and  others  50  or  60. 

4il4.  What  supervision  is  exercised  over  the 
religious  life  of  the  students,  as  regards  their 
attendance  on  Divine  worship,  for  example  ? — 
The  Boman  Catholics  exercise  some  supervision 
over  the  religious  life  and  attendance  upon  public 
worship  of  tiieir  students;  the  Protestants  are 
very  lax  in  that  respect. 

4415.  In  the  case  of  a  man  desiring  to  follow  a 

Eursuit  whidi  does  not  necessarily  involve  dogma, 
ow  would  he,  on  entering  the  University,  be- 
come recognised  as  a  Roman  Catiiolic  or  a  Pro- 
testant ?  —  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would 
know  it  unless  he  had  a  direct  interest  in  the 
inquiry. 

4416.  Then  a  Boman  Catholic  might  pass  his 
whole  career  at  the  University,  and  if  he  kept 
outside  a  Boman  Catholic  church,  he  would  not 
be  known  as  a  Boman  Catholic? — No;  unless 
his  parents  communicated,  which  would  probably 
be  the  case,  with  some  priest,  and  asked  him  to 
look  after  him. 

4417.  Then  so  far  as  the  University  is  con- 
cerned, a  man  might  paas  the  whole  of  his  Uni- 
versity life  without  attendance  at  any  religious 
ordinance  ? — I  am  a£raid  he  might. 

4416.  Is  there  any  Boman  Catholic  priest  who 
is  supposed  to  have  authority  over  tiie  under- 
graduates of  his  communion? — No,  unless  they 
are  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 

4419.  You  spoke  about  the  extreme  independ- 
ence of  certain  professors,  and  described  how  they 
were  n^otiated  with  almost  as  princes,  by  princes ; 
do  you  tiiink  that  the  same  freedom  and  equality 
of  bargaining  would  apply  to  an  ordinary  pro- 
fessor which  applies  to  men  of  European  celebrity? 
— No. 

4420.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  German 
Universities,  and  the  whole  system  of  education 
there,  are  very  much  the  creatures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  brought  into  being  by  the  action  of 
the  Government  ? — Yes,  originally  that  was  so ; 
but  the  Universities  have  always  been  found  the 
great  asylum  of  freedom,  as  against  despotic 
governments. 

4421.  Do  the  Universities  depend  upon  Go- 
vernment grants  ? — Yes. 

4422.  Do  the  ordinary  and  higher  schools  of 
the  country  depend  much  upon  Government 
grants  ? — x  es,  they  do. 

4423.  You    think    that    education    has  been 
K  K  4  fostered 
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Dr.  W.  C.     fostered    by  those    Universities,  and  by   those 
^^rry.        schools  ?— 1  es. 

' 4424.  And  that  a  general  direction  has  been 

^6  July       given   to   education  by  them?— I    should    say, 

^^^7*         rather,  that  the  Government  had  set  them  on 

their  feet  by  grants,  and  that   they  had  been 

allowed  to  take  what  direction  they  would  or 

could. 

4425.  But  still  their  education  has  been  directed 
and  Extended  ? — Yes,  in  a  certain  sense. 

4426.  Is  access  to  them  easy,  in  point  of  fee  ; 
is  education  cheap  ? — Very  cheap. 

4427.  And  is  it  your  opinion,  that,  as  the 
result  of  this  cheap  education  in  those  Universi- 
ties, there  has  been  a  supply  of  teaching  power 
beyond  the  wants  of  Germany  ? — Yes. 

4428.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to 
Germany  that  that  great  intellectual  power 
should  have  been  directed  into  that  channel, 
rather  than  opening  freely,  as  it  does  in  this 
country,  into  all  sorts  of  channels  ? — No,  I  do 
not;  I  liiink  that  it  has  given  wonderful  activity 
to  literature  and  learning ;  but  I  think  that  it 
has  resulted  in  their  missing  many  of  the  advan- 
tages and  many  of  the  great  qualities  which 
Englishmen  possess.  I  think  I  mentioned  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  superabundant  supply  of 
teaching  power  was  that  men  were  excluded  from 
political  life  and  local  government,  and  from 
commercial  life  also. 

4429.  Have  you  considered  the  probable  effect 
of  the  greater  freedom  which  will  probably  now 
exist  in  Germany  upon  the  over-development  of 
teaching  power  ? — I  think  that  the  Universities 
will  suffer. 

4430.  What  should  you  describe  as  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  a  man's  career  at  a  University,  as 
a  student ;  what  does  he  look  forward  to  ? — If  he 
is  a  man  of  a  common  mind,  he  looks  forward 
simply  to  getting  through  his  examination  as  well 
as  he  can ;  but  if  he  is  a  man  of  higher  capacity, 
and  higher  aims,  he  looks  forward  to  being  a 
professor  at  an  University,  which  I  believe  is  the 
highest  object  of  a  man  of  letters  or  science. 

4431.  What  benefit  is  the  examination  to  him ; 
to  what  does  it  lead  ? — There  are  three  examina- 
tions between  the  student  life  and  the  commence- 
ment of  official  life,  and  he  then  becomes  a  member 
either  of  the  legal  profeesion,  or  the  theological 
profession,  or  the  medical  profession;  or  he  is 
capable  of  proposing  his  name  for  entrance  as  a 
teacher  at  a  University,  or  as  the  teacher  of  a 
school. 

4432.  Is  there  any  other  mode  of  access  to 
official  life  except  through  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  University  career? — No  other. 

4433.  In  practice,  then,  a  German  who  wishes 
to  be  a  full  citizen  and  to  enter  upon  a  liberal 
profession,  must  pass  through  a  University? — 
He  must  pass  through  a  University. 

4434.  Do  you  tmnk  that  that  is  as  healthy  a 
state  of  things  as  allowing  a  man  to  gain  his  in- 
formation how  he  can,  on  condition  that  he  goes 
through  satisfactorily ;  some  pass  examination, 
as  is  the  case  in  our  own  Civil  Service,  for  ex- 
ample ? — I  think  it  is  very  important  for  a 
German,  who  is  so  cramped  as  a  boy,  and  is  so 
fettered  as  a  citizen  afterwards,  that  he  should 
have  two  or  three  years  of  free  life. 

4435.  But  supposing  that  a  German  were 
Tinder  the  more  happy  circumstances  of  an 
Englishman,  that  he  was  not  cramped  and  was 
not  fettered,  is  it  not  better  that  there  should  be 
an  examination  on  entering  on  some  profession , 


and  that  a  man  should  pick  up  his  attainments 

Ereliminary  to  the  examination,  where  and  how 
e  could? — I  should  say  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  man  to  have  passed  through  a  Uni- 
versity career,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  exclude  him  because  he  had  not;  and 
therefore  I  should  not  oblige  him  to  pass  through 
a  University  career,  although  I  think  it  advan- 
tageous. 

4436.  You  consider,  do  you  not,  that  in  Ger- 
man Universities  there  is  sufficient  competition 
as  between  the  professors  ? — Quite  so. 

4437.  Would  you  explain  again,  in  a  few  words^ 
the  benefit  gained  by  passing  through  a  Univer- 
sity, in  case  a  man  subsequently  enters  the 
army  ? — As  a  general  rule  every  male  Prussian 
must  pass  three  years  as  a  soldier,  but  if  he  caa 
pass  a  certain  examination,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
all  his  expenses  during  the  time  that  he  is  a 
soldier,  he  need  only  spend  one  year  in  the 
army. 

4438.  Where  must  that  examination  be 
passed  ? — It  is  passed  before  a  Government  Com- 
mission. 

4439.  It  is  not  an  University  examination  ? — 
No ;  the  Government  very  often  appoint  a  com- 
mission in  a  University  town  from  the  teachers 
of  the  University,  and  employ  them  as  their 
examiners. 

4440.  Supposing  a  man  ent^  the  army  as  an 
officer,  is  he  benefited  by  having  been  at  a 
University  ? — Not  directly,  that  I  know  of. 

4441.  He  does  not  attain  rank  more  rapidly  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

4442.  Could  you  give  me  the  subjects  of  the 
maturity  examination  which  you  mentioned  ? — 
The  maturity,  or  matriculation  examination  in- 
cludes subjects  in  Greek,  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  candidate  must  also  be  able  to 
translate  German  prose  into  Greek  prose.  In 
Latin  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  read  one  of 
the  most  difficult  Latin  authors,  but  to  write  and 
to  speak  Latin.  In  history  he  is  examined  in 
ancient  history  and  German  history,  and  in  the 
history  of  most  of  the  other  principal  European 
states.  In  mathematics  he  is  exammed  as  far  as 
the  geometry  of  solids,  and  the  binomial  theorem 
in  a^ebra.  He  must  be  able  to  read  French, 
and  to  write  his  own  language  correctly.  He 
must  know  something  of  German  literary  history, 
as  well  as  the  first  principles  of  logic,  physics, 
mechanics,  and  statistics ;  and  he  must  submit  to 
an  examination  in  natural  history. 

4443.  Must  every  student  pass  an  examinatian 
of  a  certain  character  in  those  subjects  before  he 
can  enter  a  German  University  ?— Yes,  in  all  of 
them. 

4444.  At  the  a^e  of  18  or  19?— Yes,  at  the 
e  of  about  18  ;  it  is  the  same  examination  for 


4445.  Mr.  AclandJ]  When  you  mention  those 
Greek  authors,  do  you  mean  that  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  in  every  one  of  them,  or  that  they  are 
offered  for  examination,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency  in  each  is  necessary  ? — Passages  are 
taken,  as  far  as  I  know,  promiscuously  from  any 
of  those  authors. 

4446.  Mr.  Poicelhl  And  a  special  author  is 
not  set  at  a  special  time  as  a  subject? — No. 

4447.  Mr.  Acland."]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
apparatus  of  lectures  which  you  have  described 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  requirements  of 
the  State,  which  oblige  a  man  to  have  a  certain 
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am  Dim  t  of  professional  information  before  he  can 
enter  into  any  profession  ? — In  a  great  measure 
it  is  so,  certainly. 

4448.  Then,  seeing  that  there  is  no  such  re- 
requirement  preliminary  to  entering  the  profes- 
sions in  England,  should  you  be  prepared  to  say 
that  the  English  Universities  ought  to  copy  that 
system  in  any  degree  ? — I  think,  imder  existing 
circumstances,  it  would  be  hardly  possible ;  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  "see  collected  round  Oxford, 
or  in  fact  incorporated  with  Oxford,  our  Inns  of 
Court,  our  institutions  of  art,  such  as  South 
Kensington,  our  great  medical  schools,  and  such 
other  bodies;  I  should  like  to  see  them  all  in 
connection  with  the  Universities  and  concen- 
trated in  one  spot. 

4449.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  move  the  Inns  of  Court  and  move  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, or  do  you  mean  that  you  would  move 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  London  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  I  would  do  that,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  desirable  state  of  things ;  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible under  present  circumstances,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  the  University  include  all  those  insti- 
tutions that  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  would 
rather  have  them  in  Oxford  than  in  London. 

4450.  Seeing  that  we  are  here  for  practical 
purposes,  to  ascertain  the  grounds  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  the  class  of  extra-collegiate  students,  and  that 
they  cannot  go  to  Oxford  without  being  members 
of  a  college,  my  question  is  how  far  do  you  think 
the  German  system,  which  you  have  so  clearly, 
explained,  is  applicable  to  our  English  Univer- 
sities, or  desirable  to  be  introduced  there? — I 
think  it  can  only  be  adopted  partially ;  I  should 
like,  for  instance,  the  science,  the  philosophy,  if 
I  may  call  it  so,  of  each  subject  to  be  taught  at 
the  Universities. 

4451.  You  are  probably  aware  that  that  is  a 
view  entertained  by  many  leading  men  in  the 
Universities? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

4452.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think 
the  English  Universities  might  with  great  advan- 
tage teach  science  without  attempting  to  give 
technical  experience  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  think  so. 
I  should  like  them  to  show  the  point  at  which 
each  science  branches  off,  as  it  were,  from  the 
great  tree  of  knowledge. 

4453.  Without  in  the  slightest  degree  depre- 
ciating the  scientific  teaching  of  the  German  Lf  ni- 
versities,  is  it  not  the  fact  ^that  a  great  deal  of 
that  teaching  which  you  have  explained  is  really 
directed  almost,  I  might  say,  to  decant  into  the 
minds  of  the  student  that  knowledge  which  an 
Eglishman  acquires  in  the  course  of  his  own 
study  of  his  profession  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  the 
German  system  very  valuable  in  this  way,  that 
you  begin  by  learning  the  philosophy  of  your  sub- 
ject, as  it  were,  and  naving  a  great  field  marked 
out  for  you,  your  subsequent  practical  study  is 
better  arranged. 

4454.  I  am  not  wishing  to  argue  the  point 
with  you,  or  to  depreciate  the  German  system, 
but  I  wished  merely  to  invite  your  opinion  and 
your  evidence  as  a  witness ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  profesgorial  instruction 
in  Germany,  which  you  have  described,  is  devoted 
to  supplying  men  with  that  technical  knowledge 
which  in  England  is  acquired  in  another  way,  m 
addition  to  the  scientific  knowledge  which  I  am 
quite  aware  is  more  systematisea  in  Germany 
than  it  is  in  England  ? — I  do  not  know  that  too 
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much  time  is  spent  in  the  German  Universities     Dr.  W.  C. 
in  mere  technicalities.  Perry^ 

4455.  Is  it  the  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of        

the  professorial  teaching  is  devoted  to   the  im-       ^^  '^^^7 
parting  to  the  students  of  technical  details,  apart         *^^•• 
from  science,  which  Englishmen  get  in  another 

way  ? — A  considerable  part,  certainly. 

4456.  You  were  asked  just  now  the  question 
whether  it  was  not  rather  an  advantage  in  Eng- 
land that  men  were  left  to  pick  up  their  know- 
ledge how  they  could,  being  tested  bv  a  qualify- 
ing examination  on  entering  into  their  profes- 
sions ;  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  or  is  not, 
in  your  opinion,  an  advantage  of  the  German  sys- 
teu)  that  besides  a  bare  examination  in  the  nature 
of  a  qualifying  examination,  great  pains  are  taken 
in  Germany  to  ascertain  that  a  man  has  gone 
through  a  real  course  of  study.  I  mean  that  the 
German  examination  is  not  simply  a  test  of  a 
man's  knowledge  at  the  time,  but  it  is  also  a  proof 
that  he  has  gone  through  a  systematised  course  of 
study  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4457.  And  you  think  that  an  advantage  ?r— I 
think  it  a  great  advantage. 

4458.  So  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  Eng- 
land, and  I  imply  by  that  that  you  are,  of  course 
to  a  certain  extent,  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
do  you  think  it  practicable  to  induce  a  much 
larger  number  of  lawyers  or  medical  students  to 
study  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  do  so  at 
present  ?— I  think  that  it  would  take  some  time 
before  a  larger  number  would  present  themselves, 
but  the  results  of  high  teaching  in  smoothing  the 
career  for  them  would,  I  think,  end  in  their  re- 
sorting very  much  to  our  Universities. 

4459.  Would  you  point  out  what  are  the  chief 
causes  which  prevent  their  going  there  now,  or 
what  alterations  in  the  Oxiord  and  Cambridge 
system  would  increase  the  number  of  such  stu- 
dents ? — I  think  it  is  very  much  the  want  of  a 
proper  value  being  -set  upon  high  instruction  at 
present  in  England.  I  think  men  look  so  much 
to  the  money  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
or  that  course  that  they  do  not  set  a  suflScient 
value  on  high  education. 

4460.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  defects 
of  the  English  Universities  are  to  a  great  extent 
traceable  to  the  low  estimate  formed  m  this  coun- 
try of  scientific  attainments  in  comparison  with 
the  capabilities  of  making  money  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

4461.  Are  vou  prepared  to  say  generally  that 
the  system  of  delivering  lectures  ^and  I  refer 
especially  to  classical  ana  mathematical  subjects) 
to  passive  auditors  is  a  better  system  than  ours, 
which  encourages  and  directs  personal  and  labo- 
rious study? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
absolutely ;  I  think  the  two  systems  ought  to  be 
in  some  measure  combined.  I  would  have  the 
higher  teaching  of  the  German  professor,  and  I 
would  also  have  the  technical  and  more  minute 
teaching  of  the  private  tutor,  which  I  think  is 
extremely  valuable. 

4462.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  the 
Committee,  a  little  more  in  detail,  your  opinion 
with  reference  to  classical  teaching,  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods,  and  how 
far  you  think  O^ord  and  Cambridge  stand  in  a 
disadvantageous  point  of  view  compared  with 
Germany? — I  think  that  if  our  students  at 
Cambridge  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
course  of  lectures  from  a  man  of  the  grade  of 
Bentley  for  example,  it  would  have  a  highly 
stimulating    effect    upon  ^their   minds,  but    it  ' 
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Dr.  W*  C.     would  not  teach  them  to  interpret  this  or  that 

Perry.        difficult  passage.     I  should  like  that  higher  in- 

— —         fluence  to  come  from  above  ;    from  men  who, 

!26  July      perhaps  not  equally  great  as  Bentley,  abound  in 

^^^7*         the  German  Universities,  and  then  I  should  like 

the  men  to  pursue    their  special   studies    with 

private  tutors  or  sub-professors. 

4463.  You  think,  do  you  not,  that  one  of  the 
deficiencies  in  Oxford  is,  that  we  have  not  the 
advantage  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  men  of 
great  genius,  and  studious  and  aspiring  teachers  ? 
— Quite  so,  both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

4464.  Do  you  think  also,  that  we  lack  the  ad- 
vantage of  systematised  knowledge  which  could 
be  given  by  a  mature  student  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  a  particular  subject  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
the  chief  fault  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  this, 
that  a  man  has  a  great  stimulus  to  exertion  up  to 
23  or  24  jrears  of  age,  and  then  the  stimulus 
almost  entirely  ceases. 

4465.  Do  you  think,  from  your  acquaintance 
with  Germany,  that  a  second  point  in  which  we 
are  deficient  in  Oxford  is,  that  young  students 
have  not  the  advantage  of  hearing  from  men,  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  a  particular  study,  the 
results  of  their  systematised  study  ? — I  do  think 
so. 

4466.  Thirdly,  I  understand  you  also  to  sav, 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  so  far  as  they  do 
stimulate  laborious  study  on  the  part  of  young 
men  up  to  22  or  23,  have  rather  an  advantage, 
perhaps,  over  the  Germans  ? — Yes,  I  think  you 
would  find  a  greater  number  of  men  in  our 
Universities,  of  22  or  23,  who  are  finished 
classics,  than  you  would  of  the  same  age  in  the 
German  Universities. 

4467.  You  have  heard,  I  believe,  some  of  the 
evidence  given  in  this  room ;  are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  opening  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colleges, 
and  the  enabling  of  a  number  of  men  to  live  as 
we  hope  in  a  more  economical  manner,  and  to 
pursue  their  industrious  habits  unmolested  by 
more  extravagant  associates,  would  be  conducive 
to  those  advantages  which  you  have  described  as 
existing  in  Germany  ? — Certainly ;  and  I  think 
that  the  evil  which  the  German  Universities 
suffer  from,  namely,  the  want  of  religious  control, 
might  be  avoided ;  I  should  hope  in  case  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  in  England  that  there 
would  be  considerable  control  efxercised  over  the 
students,  and  that  they  would  not  be  allowed,  as 
in  Germany,  to  keep  aloof  from  all  religious 
instruction. 

4468.  Do  I  understand  you  to  attach  consi- 
derable importance  to  the  social  training  of  our 
colleges  as  distinct  from  our  Universities  in 
Oxford? — I  think  I  mentioned  just  now  that 
I  attached  great  value  to  the  social  inflvience  of 
a  large  college,  but  that  I  very  much  dreaded 
the  social  influence  of  a  small  one. 

4469.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  social 
advantages  would  or  would  not  be  diminished  if 
they  were  entirely  disconnected  from  religious 
training  ? — I  think  that  those  social  advantages 
would  be  considerably  lessened. 

4470.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to 
be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  making  such  a 
change  in  our  collegiate  system  as  should  do  awa^ 
with  all  religious  distinctions  in  colleges  ? — That  is 
a  question  which  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer ; 
a«  an  earnest  member  of  the  English  Church, 
I  should  of  course  see  with  great  regret  the  sepa- 
ration of  our  Universities  from  the  English 
Churdu 


.  4471.  My  question  entirely  related  to  the  col- 
leges of  OMord  and  Cambridge,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Universities ;  and  what  I  wished  to  ask 
you  was  this,  attaching,  as  you  appear  to  do, 
great  importance  to  social,  and  also  to  religious 
training,  are  you  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
doing  away  with  any  distinctive  religious  cha- 
racter in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 
— As  I  said  before,  1  should  regret  to  see  the 
compulsorv  attendance  at  the  college  chapel  done 
away  with,  because  I  consider  that  it  would 
imply  a  change  in  the  religious  feelings,  and 
principles  of  the  country,  which  I  should  de- 
plore ;  but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  that  change ;  I  think  that  if  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  to  take  their  place  as  Xational 
Universities  they  will  have  to  be  laid  completely 
open  to  men  of  all  classes  and  all  opinions. 

4472.  Do  you  mean,  both  as  regards  the  Uni- 
versity and  as  regards  the  Colleges? — Yea,  I 
think  it  will  be  inevitable. 

4473.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  attached 
great  importance  to  the  religious  arrangements 
under  which  those  extra-collegiate  students  would 
be  placed.  Could  you  offer  any  suggestion, 
founded  on  your  experience  of  Germany,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  consciences  of  every  claas 
of  students  might  be  properly  respected,  and  yet 
their  religious  training  maintained,  founding  your 
answer  either  on  satisfactory  arrangements  which 
you  have  seen  abroad,  or  the  absence  of  such 
satisfactory  arrangements  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  it  is  only  from  the  absence  of  such  arrange- 
ments that  1  can  -  speak ;  I  see  very  ^reat  evils 
arising  from  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  Ger- 
man students  from  religious  control.  I  have  no 
particular  plan  to  suggest  with  regard  to  the 
English  Universities;  I  should  suppose  that, 
where  a  man  did  not  demand  exemption  frt>m 
attending  either  religious  lectures  or  the  College 
chapel,  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

4474.  Then  I  understand  you  distinctly  to 
give  the  Committee  this  opinion,  that,  frojm  your 
observation  of  the  deficiencies  abroad,  you  think 
it  most  important  that,  in  any  extended  system 
of  the  Engush  Universitie»,care  should  be  taken 
to  provide  for  the  religious  training  of  the  stu- 
dents, of  whatever  opinion  they  may  be,  and 
with  perfect  regard  to  their  liberty  of  conscience; 
but,  still,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  it  in  ■ 
some  form  ? — x  es,  most  certainly. 

4475.  Mr.  Grant  DuffJ]  Is  there  really  any 
want,  in  the  society  of  Germany,  of  highly  edu- 
cated and  learned  men  unconnected  with  the 
Universities? — No*  my  answer  was  relative;  I 
think  that  there  are  a  far  greater  number  of  well 
educated  men  in  English  society  than  there  are 
in  German  society  ;  I  think  I  pomted  out  that  a 
work  upon  classical  literature  and  upon  history, 
such  a  work,  for  instance,  as  Von  Sybel's  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  will  be  far  more  read 
in  England  than  it  will  be  in  Germany ;  the 
reading  of  it  will  be  confined  to  a  certain  learned 
class  there ;  the  historical  class  chiefly. 

4476.  There  is  a  considerable  learned  class 
outside  the  Universities  of  Germany,  is  there 
not  ? — There  is  a  considerable  learned  class,  but 
relatively  much  smaller  than  the  same  class  in 
England. 

4477.  lAi.  Pollardr-UrquhartJ]  Should  you  say 
that  the  German  Universities  nave  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  moulding  the  minds  of  the 
middle  classes  throughout    Germany  ?  —  Very 
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great,  because  men  of  ali  classes  take  part  in  the 
university. 

4478.  Therefore,  should  you  not  say  that  on 
the  whole  there  is  more  culture  in  the  lower 
middle  classes  in  Germany  than  in  England;  I 
mean  by  the  lower  middle  class  the  shop-keeping 
class? — I  think  there  is  more  culture  in  the 
lower  middle  class  in  Germany  than  in  the  same 
class  in  England. 

4479.  Mr.  Acland.']  Is  there  more  or  less 
vitality  of  mind  in  tne  upper  middle  class  of 
Germany,  apart  from  professors  and  learned  men, 
tiian  in  England  ? — I  should  say  less. 

4480.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  as  much 
practical  vitality  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
middle  class  in  Germany,  as  tnere  is  in  England  ? 
— I  hardly  think  there  is. 

4481.  Mr.  Giant  Duff.]  With  regard  to  a 
question  put  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
North  Devon,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  young  German 
student,  say  of  law,  goes  through  a  most  elaborate 
course  of  special  professional  training  after  leav- 
ing the  University  ? — ^Yes  ;  if  he  is  a  referenda- 
rius  he  has  to  attend  the  courts,  and  to  report 
cases,  and  so  on.  He  has  a  very  strict  technical 
trtdning  even  after  leaving  the  University. 

4482.  I    presume  the  German    Universities, 


like  our  Scotch  Universities,  do  not  think  it 
their  business  to  inquire  to  what  church  their 
students  belong  ? — They  do  not  inquire  at  all. 

4483.  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart.']  Have  not  a  few 
of  our  best  scholars  completed  their  education  in 
the  German  Universities? — I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Grote  actually  studied  at  a  German 
University,  but  Colonel  Muir,  who  is  well  known 
in  England,  did;  he  was  a  regular  student  at 
Gottingen,  and  he  told  me  that  he  learned  there 
nearly  all  that  he  knew ;  he  was  a  man  of  great 
scholarship  and  taste. 

4484.  Mr.  Acland.']  Are  you  of  opinion,  from 
your  experience  of  Germany,  that  the  English 
Universities  might  with  advantage  undertake  to 
give  instruction  with  regard  to  engineering  or 
agriculture,  or  any  other  practical  pursuit  outside 
the  learned  professions? — I  should  hardly  think 
that  desirable.  I  think  that  the  science  on  which 
such  pursuits  are  based  might  be  taught,  but  I 
would  not  ffo  beyond  that. 

4485.  Ifour  Universities  are  teaching  mechani- 
cal philosophy,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  you 
would  think,  would  you  not,  that  they  are  taking 
the  best  course  that  they  can  take  in  reference  to 
the  practical  pursuits  of  life  ? — I  think  so. 


Dr.TT.  C. 
Perry. 

26  July 
•   1867. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  L.Hammond,  4  July  1867. 


App.  No.  1. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Annual  necessary  Expenses  for  all  the  Classes  of  Students. 


Nobleman. 

Fellow 
Commoner. 

Pensioner. 

Sub^Sizar. 

Sizar. 

£.     8.     d. 

£.      6.     d. 

£.     s.    d. 

£.     8.     d. 

£.    8.    d. 

College  Tutor  ... 

- 

40     -     - 

30     -     - 

18     -    - 

6     -     - 

6    -    - 

Rent  of  Rooms 

- 

80     -     - 

30     -    - 

21     -    - 

10     -     - 

10    -    - 

Coals       ...        - 

- 

4     4- 

8  18  10 

3  18  10 

3  18  10 

3  18  10 

Meals:  Dinner 

- 

38  15     4 

38  16     4 

10  11   11 

14  12  10 

— 

„        Wine  at  Table      - 

- 

6     -     - 

6     -     - 

— 

— 

— 

„        Bread  and  Butter 

- 

6     2     1 

6     2     1 

6     2     1 

6     2     1 

5     2     1 

Attendance:    Bedmaker,    Laun- 
dress^and  Shoe  Cleaner 

20     1     6 

16  16     6 

11   16  6 

10     9     6 

10     9     6 

Quarterly  fees  to  College 
University    -        -        - 

and 

• 

8  18     - 

8     7- 

6-7 

2     4     8 

2     4     8 

Sizar's  Fund     - 

-£. 

8     8- 

4     4- 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Annual  Expenses 

161     8  11 

142     3     9 

86     9  11 

52     7  11 

37  15     1 

"  Admission     - 

• 

16-6 

12     5     6 

6     -    - 

2  15    - 

2  16     - 

Fees< 

Matriculation 
Degree  -         -        - 

- 

16  10     - 

10  10     - 

6     -     - 

8  12     « 

-  lb     - 
8  12     - 

-  16     - 
8  12     - 

Plate  money  - 

- 

25     -     - 

15     -     - 

.  — 

— 

—  ■ 

Caution  money 

- 

60     -     - 

25     -     - 

15     -     - 

10     -     - 

10     -    - 

Fellow  Commoners  and  Pensioners— Difference  of  Annual  Expenses. 


Difiference  of  Dinner  and  Wine       -         -         - 
„        of  Bedding,  Laundress,  and  Shoe  Black 


■{ 


„         of  Quarterly  Fees  to  College  and  University 
Sizar's  Fund          *        .        .        •        .        .        . 
Difference  of  Tuition 


Total 


£. 


£.  8.     d. 

19  3     6 

6  -     - 

4  -     - 

2  7- 

4  4- 

12  -     - 


47   14     5 


Difference  of  Initial  Expenses. 


Difference  of  Admission  . 
,y         of  Matriculation 


Plate  Money 


Total 


£.   s. 

d. 

7     5 

6 

5   10 

— 

15     - 

- 

27  15 

6 
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App.  No.  2.  PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Liddell,  8  July  1867. 


OXFORD    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION. 


Reports. 

I.  On  the  Foundation  of  a  New  College  or  HalL 
II.  On  adapting  existing  Colleges  and  Halls  to  the  object  of  University  Extension. 

III.  On  allowing  Undergraduates  to  reside  in  Lodgings  through  their  whole  time. 

IV.  On  allowing  Undergraduates  to  reside  in  Lodgings  after  keepii^  Eight  Terms  in  College. 
V.  On  extending  University  Education  to  persons  intended  for  the  profession  of  Medicine. 

VI.  On  the  Extension  of  the  University  by  the  aflSliation  of  other  places  of  a  liberal  education. 


In  bringing  the  present  series  of  papers  before  Aose  who  are  interested  in  University  extension, 
it  is  desiraole  to  make  the  following  preliminary  remarks  and  explanations : — 

On  16th  November  1865,  a  meeting  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Oxford  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  Oriel  College,  the  Provost  of  Oriel  in  the  chair,  "  to  consider  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  the  University,  with  a  view  especially  to  the  education  of  persons  needing  assistance  and  desirous 
of  admission  into  the  Christian  nunistry." 

Under  the  resolutions  passed  at  lliat  meeting  a  Committee  was  nominated,  which  appointed  several 
Sub-Committees  to  consider  and  report  upon  various  plans  of  University  Extension. 

These  Sub-Committees  were  six  m  number,  and  were  constituted  as  follows : — 

I.  To  consider  the  suggestion  for  extending  the  University  by  founding  a  college  or  hall  on  a  large 
scale,  with  a  view  not  exclusively,  but  especially,  to  the  education  of  persons  needing  assistance, 
and  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Christian  ministry. 

Rev.  Dr.  Shirley,  Chairman. 


Rev.  Dr.  Pusey. 
Rev.  Professor  Mansel. 
Professor  Bernard. 
Professor  Burrows. 


Rev.  R.  Greswell. 
Rev.  J.  Riddell. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon. 
Rev.  W.  Ince. 


II.  To  consider  the  best  means  of  adapting  the*  existing  colleges  and  halls  to  the  object  of  University 

extension. 

Provost  of  Wobcester,  Chairman. 


Warden  of  All  Souls. 
Master  of  Pembroke. 
The  PubUc  Orator. 
Professor  Wall. 


Rev.  L.  Gilbertson. 
Rev.  J.  Rigaud. 
Rev.  E.  P^n. 
Rev.  P.  G.  Medd. 


III.  To  consider  the  expediency  of  allowing  undergraduates  to  reside  in  lodgings,  whether  with  or 
without  connection  with  colleges,  and  to  reconunend  provisions  for  securing  their  discipline  and 
tuition. 

Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Chairman. 


Professor  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart. 
Professor  Price. 
Professor  Bernard. 


Rev.  J.  Grifl&ths. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte. 
Rev.  E.  Palmer. 


Professor  Groldwin  Snuth.  \  Rev.  J.  J.  Hornby. 


IV.  To 
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IV.  To  consider  whether  colleges  and  halls  should  have  the  power  to  permit  their  undergraduates  to  App.  No.  2. 

go  into  lodgings  after  two  years'  residence.  * 1 

Warden  op  Merton,  Chairman. 

Principal  of  St.  Mary  HalL  I  Rev.  W.  C  Sidgwick. 

The  Public  Orator.  |  Rev.  G.  S,  Ward. 


V.  To  consider  the  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  an  Oxford  University  education  to  young 
men  of  slender  means  intended  for  the  profession  of  medicine. 


Dr.  Daubeny,  Chairman. 


Dr.  RoUeston. 
Dr.  Acland. 


Professor  Rogers. 
Rev.  R.  Greswell. 


VL  To  frame  the  details  of  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  University   by  the  affiliation  of  other 

places  of  liberal  education. 


Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  Chairman, 

Dr.  Acland. 
Dr.  Rolleston. 
Professor  Henry  Smith. 
Professor  Rogers. 


G.  E.  Thorley,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Sidgwict 
Rev.  E.  CWickham. 


Rev.  J.  R.  Magrath. 


The  papers  now  offered  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  are  the 
reports  of  the  Sub-Committees,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  each  of  these  bodies  is  responsible  for 
its  own  report. 

The  first  report  has  already  appeared  in  public,  by  permission  of  the  general  committee.  It  is  now 
issued  again,  in  order  that  all  the  reports  may  be  referred  to  in  one  collection. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  subjoin  the  names  of  the  members  who  constituted  the  general 
committee,  in  December  1865. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  COMMITTEE. 


Rev.  The  Provost  of  Oriel,  Chairman. 

Rev.  The  Principal  of  Brasenosb,  Vice  Chairman. 


UniTenity- 

The  Rev.  the.  Master. 

Lincohi     -       . 

The  Rev.  the  Rector. 

Trinity      - 

Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte. 

Professor  Donkin. 

> 

Rev.  T.  Fowler. 

Rev.  R.  Dackworth. . 

Goldwin  Smith,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Merry. 

Bcdliol        -       - 

EeT.  P.  G.  Medd. 
The  Rey.  the  Master. 

All  Souls  -       - 

The  Rev.  the  Warden, 

Vice  Chancellor. 
Professor  Bernard. 

St.  John's  - 

The  Rev.  the  President. 
Rev.  Professor  ManseL 

ReT.  Professor  WaU. 
Rev.  E.  C.  WooUcombe. 
Rev.  Professor  Jowett. 

Rev.  J.  BcUamy. 
Rev.  E.  PaUn. 

Rev.  J.  Riddell. 
Rev.  Edwin  Palmer. 

Magdalen - 

The  Rev.  the  President. 

Jesns 

Rev.  L.  Gilbertson. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Heaton. 

Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
Professor    Sir    B.   C. 
Brodie,  Bart. 

Br.  Daubeny. 
Rer.  John  Rigand. 
Rev.  T.  H.  T.  Hopkins. 

Wadham  - 

Rey.  J.  Cooper. 
Rev.  J.  Griffiths. 

W.  L.  Newman,  Esq. 

Bra8enoBe- 

The  Rev.  the  Principal. 

G.  E.  Thorley,  Esq. 

Merton      -       • 

The  Warden. 
Rev.  S.  Edwardes. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Sidgwick. 

Corpns  Christi  •- 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hornby. 
Professor  Wilson. 

Pembroke - 

The  Rev.  the  Master. 
Prof(Bssor  Price.  • 
Dr.  Rolleston. 

Exeter 

The  Rev.  the  Rector. 

Professor  Conington. 
Rev.  C.  Fort. 
Rev.  H.  Fnmeanz. 

^h^  •  •      ^  V«^*A%«B#  M^Ca# 

Rev.  W.  Ince. 

Worcester - 

The  Rev.  the  Provost. 

Rev.  Prof.  Rawlinson. 

Rev.  R.  Greswelh 

Rev.  C.  £.  Hammond. 

Christ  Chnrch   - 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean. 

Rev.  C.  H.  0.  Daniel. 

Oriel .       -       - 

The  Rev.  the  Provost. 
C.  Neate,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon. 
Rev.  F.  Harrison. 

Ven.  Archdn.  Ocrke. 
Rev.  Dr.  Pusey. 
Rev.  Dr.  Heurtley. 
Rev.  Dr.  Shirley. 

St.  Mary  Hall  - 

The  Rev.  the  Principal. 
Rev.  H.  Anstey. 

Queen's      -       - 

The  Ven.  the  Provost. 
Rev.  W,  W.  Capes. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Magrath. 

Rev.  Dr.  Payne  Smith. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth. 
Dr.  Adand. 

Magdalen  Hall  - 

Rev.  R.  Michel),  Vice 

Principal.       . 
Rev.  Professor  Gandell. 

Rev.  T.  Chamberlain. 

Rev.  Professor  Rogers. 

New  *       -       . 

The  Rev.  the  Warden. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Short 

Rev.  R.  M.  Benson. 
Rev,C.  W.  Sandford. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Ward. 

1 

Rev.  E.  C.  Wickham. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin. 

St.  Rdmimd  Hall 

The  Rev.  the  PrincipaU 

WALTER  W.  SHIRLEY,^   Secretaries, 
a  W.  WAYTB,  /  »«<^«"«»»« 
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I. — REPORT  of  the  Sub-Committee  nominated  to  consider  the  suggestion  for  extending  the 
University  by  founding  a  College  or  Hall  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  view  not  exclusively,  but 
especially,  to  the  Education  of  Persons  needing  assistance  and  desirous  of  Admission  into  the 
Christian  Ministry. 

Report. 

Appendix  A. — Summary  of  Answers  received  from  Schools. 

Appendix  B. — Letters  from  Rev.  D.  Melville,  Rector  of  Witley,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  first  Prin- 
cipal of  Bp.  Hatfield's  Hal],  Durham  ;  and  from  Rev.  Henry  Bailey^  Warden  of  St.  AugustiDe's 
College,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

Appendix  C. — On  the  effect  of  running  out  leases  upon  Collegiate  revenues. 

Appendix  DJ — Circular  addressed  to  the  Heads  and  Bursars  of  Collegef . 


It  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  present  Report 
to  argue  at  length  the  question  that  a  need  exists 
for  the  extension  of  the  University  in  some  form 
or  another.  The  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
head,  both  within  the  University,  and  without, 
has  been  decisive.  But  some  explanation  mav 
be  due  of  the  precise  form  which  the  idea  of  Um- 
versity  extension  took  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
first  moved  in  the  matter  in  last  Michaelmas 
term,  and  whose  own  views  are  more  especially 
represented  by  the  present  sub-committee.  That 
which  presented  itself  to  their  minds  as  the  most 
obvious  and  pressing,  though  far  from  the  sole 
ground  of  University  extension,  was  the  unques- 
tionable duty  of  the  Universities  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  great  body  of  tne  national 
clergy.  Thev  considered  that  the  strong  and 
just  feeling  of  the  country  in  favour  of  a  highly 
educated  clergy  ought  to  meet  with  a  warm 
response  here ;  and  that  not  the  least  ground  on 
which  the  government  of  the  Universities  con- 
tinues to  be  entrusted  to  the  Church  of  England 
is,  that  they  are  or  ought  to  be  the  great  semi- 
naries of  her  clergy. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  movement,  the 
fum  of  which  is  to  enable  Oxford  to  fulfil  more 
completely  this  her  function  of  educating  the 
clergy,  does  not  imply  that  the  extension  of  the 
University  should  be  clerical  in  any  other  or  more 
narrow  sense  than  the  existing  body.  The  same 
facilities  which  were  intended,  primarily,  to  draw 
to. the  University  candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 
would,  in  fact,  unless  guarded  by  some  special 


regulations,  be  equally  open  to  those  who  had 
other  professions  in  view.  And  to  make  any 
such  special  regulations  was  not,  from  the  first, 
any  part  of  the  plan  which  has  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  this  sub-committee.  Coupled,  in- 
deed, with  the  feeling  that  the  University  was 
not  doing  her  fair  share  in  the  work  of  clerical 
education,  was  another,  that  the  system  of  local 
examinations  required,  as  its  natural  complement, 
some  further  movement  which  should  enable 
those  whose  talents  and  attainments  were  drawn 
out  and  recognised  by  means  of  these  examina- 
tions, to  follow  out  their  studies,  if  so  disposed, 
within  the  pale  of  the  University  itself. 

Still,  the  primary  fact  before  them  was,  that 
the  education  of  the  clergy,  which  has  been  fix)m 
time  immemorial  the  staple  work  of  Oxford, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  large  measure  passing  out  of 
her  hands.  The  annexed  table  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  ordinations  of  the  year  1841,  and  of 
the  last  16  years,  shows  (a),  that  the  ordinations 
of  the  last  eight  years  are  less  by  319  than  those 
of  the  eight  years  preceding,  a  difference  of 
which  the  significance  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  10  years  674  new  parishes  or 
districts  have  been  formed;  (J),  that  the  dimi- 
nution is  entirely  in  the  number  of  clergy  edu- 
cated in  the  old  Universities.  Indeed,  the  num- 
ber of  literates  ordained,  which,  25  years  ago, 
was  quite  insignificant,  has  on  the  average  of  tne 
last  six.  years  been  135,  only  22  less  than  have 
been  annually,  during  the  same  six  years,  or- 
dained from  Oxford. 
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23 

27 
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13 
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41 

38 
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29 

29 
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30 

32 
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48 

88 

113 
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77 

09 
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146 
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Many  things  have^  no  doubt,  contributed  to  this 
result,  which  no  alteration  of  our  University 
arrangements  would  affect ;  and  if  the  only  thing 
observable  were  the  diminution  of  academicid 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
supposed  to  be  due  to  causes  wholly  oeyond  our 
control.  The  simultaneous  increase  of  literates 
points  in  another  direction,  and  naturally  suggests 
the  inquiry,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
attract  to  the  University  many  of  those  who  now 
seek  an  entrance  to  Holy  Orders  through  the 
channel  of  an  inferior  education,  or  to  substitute 
for  them  any  other  class  of  young  men,  of  whom 
a  fair  proportion  might  be  expected  to  seek  for 
the  Orders  of  our  Church. 

Our  inquiry,  then,  has  naturally  started  from  the 
con^deration  of  the  obstacles  which  at  present 

Erevent  their  coming.  These  obstacles  may  clearly 
e  of  very  various  kinds. 

Besides  those  who  are  kept  away  from  the 
University  by  the  want  of  a  certain  measure  of 
previous  classical  training,  many,  no  doubt,  who 
would  otherwise  gladly  become  members  of  our 
body,  are  deterred  by  the  length  of  residence 
required,  especially  from  those  who  desire  to 
become  candidates  for  honours. 

Others  a^ain,  and  probably  a  larger  number, 
are  deterred  by  the  age  to  which  it  has  practically 
become  necessary  to  defer  the  degree. 

These  obstacles  we  notice  simply  to  point  out, 
(1),  that  they  lie  beyond  the  province  embraced 
by  the  present  report ;  and,  (2),  that  they  affect 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  less  than  they  affect 
any  other  class  of  students,  since  they  cannot 
enter  on  their  profession  below  the  age  of  23. 

There  are,  however,  far  more  to  whom  the 
great  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  University 
education  is  simply  that  of  its  expensiveness ;  not 
only  in  its  actual  cost,  but  in  the  extravagant 
habits  which  it  is  often  believed  to  form. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  age  at  which  the  b.a. 
d^ee  is  customturily  taken  remains  unchanged, 
the  expense  may  conceivably  be  reduced  in  one 
of  four  ways:  1,  by  a  reduction  of  fees,  acade- 
mical and  tutorial;  2,  by  a  cheaper  scale  of 
living ;  3,  by  removing  men,  partially  or  wholly, 
from  the  temptation  of  social  expense  ;  4,  by  the 
aid  of  foundations  or  other  benefactions. 

We  propose  to  consider  each  in  turn,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  plan  on  which  we  have 
to  report.  But,  before  doing  so,  it  seems  desi- 
rable to  state  the  principles  which,^  in  our  view, 
ought  to  govern  any  plan  for  the  introduction  of 
a  cheaper  academical  life. 

A  reduction  of  expense  is  entirely  a  relative 
question.  The  problem  is  how  to  unite  the 
greatest  possible  reduction  with  the  retention  of 
those  advantages  for  the  sake  of  which  the  great 
expense  of  an  Oxford  education  is  now  so  cheer- 
fully borne  by  many. 

These  advantages  may  be  briefly  enumerated 
as  follows : 

1.  Our  religious  and  moral  discipline,  which, 
although  not  directly  chargeable  to  the  indi- 
viduals under  it,  forms  an  essential  part  of  a 
system  which  is  more  or  less  expensive. 

2.  The  intellectual  advaiitages  derivable,  whe- 
ther simply  from  residence  in  a  place  possessing 
a  large  educated  society  with  an  ample  supply  of 
libraries  and  other  appliances  for  study ;  or  di- 
rectly from  the  fact  of^  University  membership ; 
or,  lastly,  from  collegiate  life,  with  its  elaborate 
system  of  tuition. 
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3.  The  social  advantages  enjoyed  within  the*App.No.2. 
University  through  free  intercourse  between  men         ' — 1 
of  about  the  same  age  and  the  same  high  standard 
of  education. 

We  conceive  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  that  no  scheme  of  University  extension 
IS  entirely  free  from  objection  which  interferes 
with  the  enjoyment  of  any  one  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  and  that  if  some  sacrifice  be  necessary, 
that  plan  is  preferable  which  sacrifices  the  least 
important,  and  to  the  least  degree.  We  con- 
ceive also  that  in  any  scheme  of  which  we  under- 
take to  recommend  the  adoption,  the  maintenance 
of  these  advantages  should  be  carefully  consi- 
dered with  reference  not  only  to  any  new  class 
to  which  we  may  hope  either  partially  or  wholly 
to  extend  them,  but  also  to  those  who  already 
possess  them.  We  should  think  it  a  grave  error 
to  propose  any  plan  which  would  in  any  way 
tend  to  diminish  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those 
now  educated  here,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  in- 
ferior education  to  another  class  of  men,  who 
may,  after  all,  prove  indifferent  to  that  which  it 
would  have  cost  us  so  much  to  offer. 

With  these  considerations  before  us,  we  have 
carefully  examined  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  possible,  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  col- 
lege or  hall,  materially  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
the  University  course  in  any  or  all  of  the  four 
ways  above  enumerated.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion — 

I.  That  it  is  important  not  to  reduce  the  tutorial 
fees  so  low  as  to  impair  the  eflSciency  of  the  edu- 
cating staff;  foe  although  able  men  might  be 
found  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work,  while 
the  interest  of  it  was  fresh,  for  an  almost  nominal 
salary,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  count  on  the  con- 
tinuous eflSciency  of  underpaid  labour. 

We  believe,  however,  that  if  a  new  college  or 
hall  were  established  on  a  sufiiciently  large  scale, 
the  fees  might  be  fixed  as  low  as  12  /.  a  year. 

On  the  amount  of  the  University  fees  we  ex- 
press no  opinion. 

II.  The  expenses  of  living  in  college  might,  it 
is  believed,  be  sensibly  reduced  below  the  standard 
ordinarily  prevailing  in  colleges  and,  if  a.  new 
college  or  nail  were  built  on  a  sufficient  scale 
and  on  plans  carefully  considered  with  a  view  to 
economical  management,  below  the  lowest  prices 
now  charged  in  the  smaller  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  measures  by  which  it  is  believed  that 
greater  economy  may  be  secured  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a.)  By  having  smaller  rooms  than  are  now 
usual  in  college ;  and  by  having  these  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  the  college  the  occupant  pay- 
ing a  fair  rent  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  fur- 
niture, as  in  ordinary  furnished  lodgings. 

(6.)  By  arran^g  the  rooms  along  corridors, 
instead  of  by  staircases,  as  is  customary  now  in 
our  colleges.  ^This  arrangement  we  beheve  to  be 
not  only  more  economical,  but  intrinsically  supe- 
rior, more  comfortable,  and  better  adapted  to 
modern  habits  of  life.  Its  economical  advantage 
is  pM^y  in  the  cost  of  construction,  but  far  more 
in  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  for  placing  a 
large  number  of  rooms  under  the  management  of 
one  head  servant,  and  of  saving  labour  both  to 
him  and  to  his  subordinates. 

M  M  (c.)  By 
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A  pp.  No.  Q.  (^0  By  having  breakfast  as  well  as  dinner  in 
'  -^ '  '  common.  The  economy  of  this  plan  is  consider- 
able, both  in  victuals  and  in  servants'  labour; 
and  it  need  not,  if  properly  managed,  interfere 
with  the  comfort  of  the  undergraduates.  In- 
deed, in  an  existing  hall,  where  the  chcHce  is 
given,  it  is  found  that  the  mr-^rity  of  the  men 
prefer  the  common  meal. 

(d.)  By  the  abolition  or  material  reduction  of 
caution  money  and  entrance  fees. 

(e.)  By  including  everything  which  is  really 
necessary  to  living  in  ordinary  comfort  in  one 
fixed  terminal  payment.  All  extras  would  then 
come  under  the  eye  of  the  undergraduate  as 
exactly  what  they  are,  expenses  within  his  own 
control,  and  he  would  thus  be  helped  to  form 
habits  of  economy.  A  limit,  narrower  than  is 
usual  in  most  colleges,  would  of  course  be  fixed 
to  the  amount  of  extra  battels. 

III.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  point,  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  social  expenses  which 
attend  on  undergraduate  life.  It  may  be  ob- 
served then — 

(a.)  That  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  the  general 
mode  of  life  would  tend  of  themselves  to  keep 
•  down  the  cost  of  entertainments.  Whether  it 
would  be  expedient  to  place  this  source  of  ex- 
pense under  any  special  restrictive  regulations  is 
a  question  to  be  worked  out  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  light-of  experience.  But  we  believe  that 
more  can  oe  effected  by  providing  within  the  walls 
the  means  of  a  comfortable  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive entertainment,  as,  e,ff.  by  supplying  at  a 
moderate  tariff  wine  and  dessert  from  the  College 
Buttery,  when  required,  than  by  any  very  rigid 
system  of  prohibitions,  which  might  fail,  even 
economically,  and  be  productive  of  indirect 
evils. 

(ft.)  The  social  expenses  of  existing  colleges 
differ  far  more  widely  than  is  at  all  generally 
supposed.  In  some  colleges  an  undergraduate 
may  easily  live,  without  forfeiting  society  or  ap- 
pearing in  any  way  pecuKar,  if  ne  spends  abouc 
10/.  a  year  in  entertaining ;  and  the  only  sub- 
scriptions expected  from  him  are  1  /.  Is.  to  the 
Cricket  Club,  and  an  equal  sum  to  the  College 
Boat.  A  few  colleges  are  exempt  even  from 
these  light  athletic  taxes.  Moreover,  in  those 
colleges  in  which  the  general  scale  of  living  is 
not  expensive,  the  position  of  a  really  poor  man  is 
quite  understood  and  recognised.  In  no  place 
in  the  world,  probably,  is  poverty  a  less  bar  to 
joining  in  general  society. 

In  a  new  college  or  hall,  such  as  we  are  con- 
templating, there  ought  to  be  no  diflSculty  in 
making  the  general  style  of  life  even  simpler 
than  in  the  colleges  to  which  we  have  referred, 
without  making  it*in  the  slightest  degree  unso- 
cial. The  prevalence  of  an  inexpensive  habit  of 
entertainment  is  in  fact,  in  any  society,  one  of 
the  surest  means  for  attaining  a  thoroughly  so- 
cial tone. 

4 

(c.)  It  will  be  seen  by  the  general  tenor  of 
these  remarks  that  we  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment, not  of  a  "  Poor  man's  hall,"  as  the  phrase 
is  commonly  received,  not,  that  is,  of  such  an 
eleemosynary  establishment  as  would  be  sought 
only  by  persons  of  inferior  social  position,  less 
cultivated  manners,  or  attainments  and  intellect 
below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  University,  but 
rather  of  one  which  is  adapted  to  the  natiirai 


habits  and  taste  of  gentlemen  who  wish  to  Hve 
economically.  It  would  be,  however,  not  a  de- 
viation from  this  principle,  but  a  guarantee  of 
its  permanence,  that  extravagance  should  be  un- 
derstood to  be  a  proper  ground  for  requiring 
those  who  indulge  in  it  to  remove  to  some  oUier 
college  or  hall. 

The  exact  sums  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  charge  to  students  must,  if  the  plan  is  adopted, 
be  the  subject  of  minute  calcidations ;  but  we 
have  collected  facts  which  enable  us  to  say  with 
sufiBcient  exactness  what  the  expenses  of  resi- 
dence within  the  walls  would  be.  At  St.  Alban 
Hall  a  charge  is  made  of  16  L  quarterly,  in- 
cluding furnished  rooms,  tuition,  attendance, 
meals,  coals,  washing,  and  almost  all  extra3.  At 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham,  commons  or 
board,  including  servants  and  all  domestic  charges, 
washing  excepted,  costs  1  /.  1 «.  a  week ;  but  ui 
extra  charge  has  latterly  been  made  for  beer,  and 
for  meat  or  eggs,  if  required  at  other  meals  be- 
sides dinner.  The  scale  of  both  these  establish- 
ments is  verv  small.  At  St  Augustine's, 
Canterbury,  where  the  number  of  students  is  48, 
the  annual  charge  for  college  expenses  is  35  /., 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  17 .».  6  rf.  a  week.  This 
includes  furnished  ro<Hns,  attendance,  breakfast 
with  meat,  as  a  general  rule,  dinner  including 
beer,  and  tea ;  and  the  warden  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  college  at  least  does  not  lose  by 
its  students.  With  these  and  some  other  facts 
before  us,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cost  of  living  may  be  defrayed  in  a  large  col- 
lege or  hall  for  about  10  /.  a  term,  or  30  2.  a  year, 
with  some  few  extras. 

IV.  If  we  were  able  to  establish  a  college  or 
hall  on  such  a  footing  as  this,  we  should  feel  the 
foundation  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  be 
exceedingly  valuable,  but  more  for  the  intel- 
lectual tone  which  they  would  help  to  maintain 
than  for  their  economical  effects.  We  should 
desire  them  to  be  tolerably  numerous,  if  possible^ 
rather  than  of  lar^e  pecuniary  value ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  coU^e  were  once  firmly 
established,  such  scholarships  would  be  rapidly 
supplied. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  such  a 
college  or  hall  would  satisfy  the  conditions  which 
we  have  laid  down  as  tests  of  the  excellence  of  a 
scheme  of  University  extension. 

1.  Such  special  advantages  as  the  collegiate 
system  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
and  moral  discipline  will  belong  to  the  new  col- 
lege or  hall ;  wnile  the  greater  diligence  which 
would  be  promoted  by  its  special  circumstances 
would  be  a  great  help  towards  raising  its  religious 
and  moral  tone. 

2.  The  intellectual  advantages  of  any  new 
society  cannot  fail  to  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
inferior  to  those  of  the  best  of  our  older  founda- 
tions. But  the  prestige  of  Oxford,  unlike  that 
of  Cambridge,  attaches  far  more  to  the  University 
than  to  particular  colleges.  Xo  college  among 
ourselves  has  ever  attained  that  permanence  of 
academical  pre-eminence  which  belongs  to  the 
larger  colleges  of  our  sister  University;  and, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  place  is  far  more  equably  diffused.  The 
majority  of  our  existing  colleges  have  no  prestige 
of  their  own  whatever,  and  little  of  that  individu- 
ality which  becomes  a  moral  heirloom.  So  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  new  college,  with  a  dis- 
tinctive character  of  its  own,  and  drawing  it8 
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members  from  classes  likely  to  be  more  than  com- 
monly industrious,  might  not  find  itself  almost 
immediately  on  a  level,  in  eveiy  intellectual 
respect,  with  many  of  the  older  colleges,  if  only 
it  can  offer  su6Scient  prizes  to  retain  in  the  ranks 
of  it§  undergraduates  a  fair  share  of  ability. 

3.  For  pociety,  again,  the  comparison  must  be 
made  not  with  colleges  of  the  highest  social  repu- 
tation, but  with  the  common  run  of  the  colleges 
which  are  now  frequented  by  the  less  wealtny 
imdergraduates.  The  evidence  before  us  goes  to 
show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  a 
new  college  would  be  drawn  from  precisely  the 
same  classes  as  those  which  now  fill  the  colleges 
to  which  we  refer.  There  would  be  a  sprinkling 
of  the  sons  of  wealthier  men,  who  prefer  for  their 
sons  a  college  where  plain  living  and  steady 
reading  set  the  prevailing  tone.  There  would  be 
many  fathers  who  have  afforded  with  difficulty 
to  send  one  son  to  one  of  the  existing  colleges, 
but  whose  whole  family  would  feel  the  relief  of  a 
diminished  cost,  or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
be  induced  to  send  two  or  more  sons  to  the  Uni- 
versity where  now  they  would  only  send  one. 
There  lU'e  others,  socially  in  no  way  inferior,  who 
are  kept  aloof  from  us  oy  the  tone  of  indolent 
extravagance  which  is  believed  to  prevail  among 
us,  even  more  than  it  really  does ;  but  who  would 
be  induced  to  send  their  sons  to  a  place  the  whole 
genius  of  which  would  be  antagonistic  to  the  tone 
they  deprecate. 

La  a  word,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  if  such  a  college  or  hall  were  established, 
it  would  be  filled  with  men  from  one  grade  of 
society,  or  possessing  one  uniform  scale  of  means. 
The  size  oi  the  establishment  is  of  course,  in  this 
matter  as  in  others,  a  point  of  the  first  importance ; 
and  a  new  college  or  hall  containing  100  men 
would  comprise  within  its  walls  the  elements  of  as 
good  a  society  as  a  large  number  of  the  existing 
colleges  can  offer.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
moreover,  that  a  body  founded  upon  a  distinct  prin- 
ciple, and  animated  with  a  distinctive  spirit,  carries 
^vlthin  itself  a  germ  of  life,  and  teaches  a  self- 
respect  which  will  command  the  respect  of  others. 

In  our  belief,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  college  or  hall  fulfils  the  conditions  necessary 
for  a  sound  extension  of  our  University  system. 
It  will  open  the  University  to  a  class  of  men  who 
now  cannot  enter ;  but  without  placing  them  by 
themselves,  apart  from  the  classes  which  now  avail 
themselves  oi  it  It  will  retain,  we  trust,  in  all 
essentials  the  advantages,  religious,  intellectual, 
and  social,  of  our  existing  collegiate  system; 
while  it  may  add  a  simplicity  and  an  energy 
peculiarly  its  own. 

We  proceed  to  state  in  greater  detail  what,  in 
in  our  opinion,  the  proposed  establishment  should 
be. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  college  or  hall;  not 
because  we  think  the  difference  immaterial,  but 
because  we  believe  that  a  collegiate  endowment, 
though  desirable,  is  not  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  plan.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  erection  of  a  hall  for  100  under- 
graduates.    We  recommend — 

1.  That  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  endowment 
be  obtained  to  make  incorporation  desirable,  any 
property  which  may  be  given  to  the  hall  be 
vested  m  trustees,  wil^  whom  shall  rest  the  dis- 
cretion of  accepting  or  refusing  any  particular 
gift. 

2.  That  the  principal  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
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Church   of  England,   appointed    by   the  Arch-  App.  No.a. 

bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Chan-        

cellor  of  the  University,  conjointly. 

3.  That  the  principal  be  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  instruction,  ana  especially  in  the  theological 
lectures. 

4.  That  the  tutors  be  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  shall  assist  the  principal  in  the 
general  instruction  and  in  the  religious  and  moral 
discipline  of  their  pupils;  additional  lecturers 
being  appointed,  if  necessary,  for  special  banches 
of  study. 

5.  That  the  charge  for  tuition  be  4  /.;  for  fur- 
nished rooms  3  /. ;  for  battels  10  Z.  a  term  ;  Easter 
and  Act  terms  to  count  as  one  ;  making  51  L  per 
annunu  The  payments  for  each  term  to  be  made 
in  advance.  In  the  battels  would  be  included 
breakfast,  plain  luncheon,  dinner,  attendance,  and 
the  general  lighting  of  the  college. 

6.  That  out  of  the  room  rents  one-third  be 
reserved  for  a  furniture  repair  and  insurance 
fund ;  the  rest,  subject  to  rates  and  taxes,  to  form 
the  endowment  of  the  principal,  until  an  endow- 
ment be  provided  from  other  sources. 

7.  That  breakfast  and  dinner  be  in  common, 
the  principal  and  the  tutors  being  for  the  most  part 
present  at  those  meals. 

8.  That  all  reasonable  extras,  whether  for  enter- 
tainment or  otherwise,  be  supplied  within  the 
walls,  but  only  up  to  a  stated  limit;  and  that 
large  parties  be  discouraged. 

9.  That  there  be  a  college  reading-room,  with 
library,  and  newspapers,  to  which  all  the  members 
shall  nave  access,  and  where  tea  or  coffee  might 
be  called  for  in  the  evening. 

10.  That  if  any  member  contract  debts  beyond 
a  certain  amount,  or  be  found  to  be  forming  expen- 
sive habits,  he  be  requested  to  remove  to  some 
other  coUeffe  or  hall,  as  not  being  of  the  character 
for  which  mis  foundation  is  instituted. 

11.  That  if  the  ftinds  permit,  additional  rooms 
be  built  in  order  to  allow  a  certain  number  of 
undergraduates  and  bachelors  of  arts  to  remain 
within  the  walls  for  a  limited  number  of  terms 
beyond  their  statutable  residence,  for  the  purposes 
of  study.  This  is  recommended  on  the  double 
ground  of  economy  to  the  senior  men,  and  of 
the  importance  of  keeping  them  in  a  position 
where  their  influence  may  bear  freely  on  their 
juniors.  If  the  rooms  were  charged  to  these  senior 
members  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate,  say  at  4  /.  a 
term,  they  might  be  expected,  in  a  carefully 
planned  building,  to  pay  a  fair  interest  upon  the 
cost  of  their  erection,  and  so  be  no  burden  to  the 
establishment. 

12.  That  every  facility  be  given  to  meml>ers  to 
remain  in  residence  during  the  vacations,  paying 
at  the  same  rate,  if  found  possible,  as  in  term. 

If,  however,  it  be  desirable  to  establish  such  a 
college  or  hall  as  we  have  described,  it  remains  to 
be  considered  by  what  means  the  end  can  he 
accomplished. 

We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  useless  to  look  to  any 
of  the  existing  colleges  for  assistance  in  any  pro- 
ject of  the  kind. 

1.  Because  thorough  independence  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  the  real  success  of  our  pro- 
ject. And  Ais,  with  all  its  spring  of  power,  will 
be  wanting  to  an  establishment  which  is  the  depen- 
dent creation  of  any  existing  foundation  or  group 
or  aUied  foundations. 
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App,  No.  2.  2.  Because^  even  if  desirable,  such  assist- 
ance  is  not  to  be  had.  It  implies  the  posses- 
sion on  the  part  of  colleges  of  an  amount  of 
superfluous  wealth,  which  in  fact  does  not  exist. 
A  small  surplus  income,  in  any  college,  would 
naturally  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  its  buildings,  to  the  foundation  of 

firizes  and  exhibitions,  or  to  other  similar  objects, 
n  some  of  these  ways  assistance  may  be  given  to  a 
number  of  poorer  men.  And  it  will  no  doubt  bo 
found  that  if  both  roads  are  laid  open  to  them, 
some  of  our  poorer  students  will  prefer  the  shelter 
and  support  of  the  older  colleges,  others  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  new.  But  it  is  only  with  a  large 
and  rapid  increase  of  income  that  a  college  could  be 
expected  to  embark  upon  a  scheme  such  as  we  design. 
And  such  a  large  increase  of  income  will  certainly 
not  accrue  to  any  college  within  the  present  gene- 
ration. We  have  sent  a  circular,  of  which  a  copv 
is  appended,  to  the  head  and  bursar  of  every  col- 
lege in  Oxford.  The  inquiry  extended,  as  will  be 
seen,  only  to  the  next  20  years;  but  we  are 
satisfied,  ii*om  the  general  tenor  of  the  answers, 
that  it  might  have  been  extended  still  further, 
without  making  much  difference  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  reply.  In  every  instance  the  answer 
is  that  little  or  no  surplus  is  expected  within  the 
period  specified. 

In  point  of  fact,  ihe  idea  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease to  be  expected  in  the  income  of  certain 
colleges,  an  idea  which  seems  to  be  prevalent 
even  in  the  minds  of  some  who  ought  to  be  well 
informed,  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
their  property,  which  supposed  that  the  system 
of  beneficial  leases  should  everywhere  be  at  an  end. 
The  inference  is  perfectly  just^  that  their  income 
would  then  be  largely  mcreased ;  the  error  lies 
in  the  supposition  that  the  present  generation 
will  reap  the  golden  harvest. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  (1)  that  wherever  a 
considerable  accession  of  income  could  be  forseen 
ten  years  ago,  it  was  carefully  directed  by  the 
University  Commissioners  into  their  own  pre- 
scribed diannels ;  (2)  and  chiefly,  that  it  is  only 
by  very  slow  degrees  that  an  increase  of  income 
can  be  realised  irom  running  out  the  leases.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  few  colleges,  none  of  them  very 
wealthy,  and  the  circumstances  of  which  are  ex- 
ceptional, it  is  only  since  the  passing  of  the  Col- 
lege Leases  Act  m  1858  that  the  means  have 
been  provided  for  running  out  leases  upon  a  large 
scale;  and  it  is  from  this  source  alone  that  a 
great  increase  of  income  can  ever  be  expected. 
{See  Appendix  C.) 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  course 
open  is  to  ask  from  private  subscription  such 
money  as  may  be  wanted.  The  importance  of 
the  experiment  to  the  future  of  the  education  of 
England,  and  the  strong  assurances  which  we 
have  received  that  such  a  foundation  as  we  pro- 
pose will,  if  properly  carried  out,  answer  the  end 
we  have  in  view,  justify  a  hope  that  such  an  ap- 
peal would  not  be  made  in  vain. 

With  money  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  and  the  erection  of  adequate  buildings,  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  work  might  be  begun  at 
once.  For  an  endowment  the  hall  could  afford 
to  wait ;  if  the  result  is  what  we  expect,  it  would 
not  long  be  wanting.  In  no  case  would  it  be 
necessary,  though  it  would  certainly  be  of  great 
value,  both  in  order  to  raise  the  intellectual  tone. 


and  to  reduce  the  expenses  to  a  lower  point  than 
we  have  ventured  to  contemplate. 

(signed)         W.  W,  Shirley^  Chairman, 
E.  B.  Pusey. 
H.  L.  MattseL 
Montague  Bernard.        ^ 
Montagu  Burrows. 
R.  GreswelL 
J.  Bidden 
J.  W.  Burgon. 
W.  Ince. 


Appendix  (A). 

Summary  of  Answers  received  from  Schools. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  want  of  a  new  college  or  hall 
for  men  of  small  means  was  felt  in  the  country 

Sfenerally,  the  sub-committee  addressed  the  fol- 
owing  circular  to  the   head  masters  of  several 
schoob: 

"  Sir,  *'  Oxford,  16  December  1865. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed 
here,  to  consider  the  question  of  University  Ex- 
tension, a  sub-committee  was  nominated  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  building  a  college  or  hall 
for  the  reception  of  well-instructed  students  who, 
it  is  supposed,  are  prevented  by  poverty  from 
coming  to  the  University,  and  especially  for  those 
who  might  be  likely  to  enter  Holy  Orders  here- 
after. The  sub-committee  is  anxious  to  have 
evidence  whether  such  a  want  really  exists,  and 
whether,  in  the  event  of  a  college  or  hall  being 
built  to  contain  100  students,  it  would  be  likely 
to  be  filled  by  persons  who  would  really  profit  by 
the  advantages  held  out  to  them. 

^^  In  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment 
on  this  subject,  the  sub-committee  would  feel 
themselves  mudi  indebted  to  vou,  if  you  would 
be  so  good  as  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

"  It  would  be  an  additional  favour  to  the  sub- 
committee, if  you  could  send  an  answer,  directed 
to  me,  by  the  middle  of  next  January. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

«  W.  W.  Shirley. 

"  1.  Has  there  been,  in  past  years,  any  num- 
ber of  boys  in  your  school,  well-conducted,  of 
average  ability,  and  sufficiently  grounded  in 
Greek  and  Latin  to  warrant  the  expectation  that 
they  would  pass  the  University  Examinations, 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  come  to  the 
Universities,  but  were  prevented  by  want  of 
means  ? 

"  2.  Were  any  of  superior  attainments  so  hin- 
dered ? 

**  3.  Are  there  any  of  either  of  these  classes, 
now  in  your  school,  who  are  likely  to  be  so 
hindered  ? 

"  4.  K,  by  means  of  a  new  college  or  hall,  the 
whole  expenses  of  board,  lodging,  and  tuition 
could  be  reduced  to  40  /.  or  50 1,  per  annum, 
would  they,  or  any  of  them,  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? 

**  5.  If  such  a  class  exists,  do  you  think  that 
many  of  them  would  be  likely  to  seek  Holy 
Orders,  and  to  be  efficient  clergymen  ?     Would 

others, 
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others,  do  you  think,  qualify  themselves  for  any 
branch  of  the  medical  or  legal  professions  ? 

"  The  inmates  of  such  a  college  or  hall  would, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  live  under  sumptuary 
regulations,  precluding  those  habits  of  private 
eu)ense  which  form  so  chief  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
ordinary  University  education. 

"•6.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  parents 
of  these  boys  would  prefer  their  sons  living  in  a 
college  or  nail  to  their  living  in  lodgings  m  the 
town?'' 

The  schools  selected  were  chiefly  those  which 
had  sent  several  pupils  to  the  senior  division  of 
the  Oxford  Local  Examinations.  To  these  were 
added  a  few  schools  of  very  various  classes,  pub- 
lic schools,  grammar  schools,  middle-class  schools, 
theological  and  training  colleges.  From  67  of 
these,  answers  have  been  received ;  but,  as  niight 
"be  expected  from  the  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  these  schools  possessed  by  the  sub-committee, 
the  answers  show  that  in  numerous  cases  the 
questions  do  not  apply.  Some  of  the  schools 
selected  are  exclusively  frequented  by  the  sons  of 
wealthy  men ;  some  train  boys  only  for  business ; 
in  some  the  notion  of  a  University  education  has 
never  been  entertained  (though  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  University 
would  powerfully  affect  them  in  future);  in  some 
the  possession  ox  rich  foundations  and  exhibitions 
already  supplies  the  supposed  want.  Out  of  the 
remaining  number,  however,  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  masters  write  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
plan,  their  answers  to  questions  varying  of  course 
very  considerably  in  fulness  and  value. .  They 
may  be  classified  as  follows . — 

Question  1. — Thirty-seven  schools  have 
had  boys  of  the  sort  the  proposed  college 
would  receive;  in  one  case,  more  than  100; 
in  another,  15 ;  in  two  more,  five  or  six  a  year 
each ;  in  five  others,  **  several,"  or  "  many  " ; 
and  so  on,  in  difierent  smaller  proportions. 

Question  2. — Out  of  the  above  number, 
21  schools  answer  in  the  affirmative,  11  in 
the  negative ;  showing,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  number  of  superior  boys 
hindered  from  coming  to  the  University  by 
want  of  means  is  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole.  But  of  the  existence  of  this 
class  seVieral  masters  speak  in  decided  terms; 
such  as,  *^Ye8,  several;"  "Yes,  decidedly;" 
*^Ye8,  imdoubtedly,  and  such  chiefly;" 
"  Yes,  two  the  day  I  write,"  &c. 

Question  3. — There  are  29  schools  where 
there  are  at  present  boys  of  the  sort  sup- 
posed ;  the  answers  varying  as  follows : — 
«  Yes,  several ;"  "  Yes,  many ;"  "  Yes,  10 ;" 
^'Yes,  four  or  five;"  ''Yes,  four;"  "Yes, 
three  or  four ;"  and  so  forth. 

Question  4. — There  are  30  answers  in  the 
affinnative.  One  master  writes,  that  such  a 
college,  if  containing  500  men,  would  be  full 
in  seven  years ;  another,  that  "  such  a  col- 
lege would  fill  instantly ;"  another  believes 
that  from  6  to  10  a  year  would  go  from  his 
school  to  it;  another,  that  "many"  would 
go ;  another,  "  two  or  more  a  year ;"  another, 
that  some  would  go,  but  not  the  ablest 
boys ;  while  another  thinks  that  their  going 
would  depend  on  the  expense  being  no 
greater  than  40  /.  a  year.  In  three  or  four 
cases  doubt  is  expressed  of  the  boys  going, 
0.130. 


if  any  stigma  attached  to  the  college  for  its    ^      ^^  ^ 
poverty.  ^^* 

Question  5. — Of  41  answers  35  show  an 
opinion  that  the  boys  coming  to  such  a  col- 
lege would  seek  to  become  clergymen, 
medical  men,  or  lawyers ;  while  two  opinions 
are  simply  negative  as  to  their  becoming 
medical  men  or  lawyers,  one  as  to  their  be- 
coming clergymen  (on  the  ground  of  the  bad 
pay  0?  curates),  and  three  merely  answer 
"  No."  Of  the  35  affirmative  opinions  13 
are  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  men  will 
become  clergymen  only ;  two,  of  nearly  all 
becoming  clergymen ;  one,  of  their  becoming 
medical  men  or  lawyers;  six  specify  that 
they  would  take  to  all  the  lines  mentioned ; 
one,  that  they  would  take  to  all,  but  chiefly 
to  medicine  and  law ;  while  one  master  be- 
lieves that  they  would  chiefly  fall  into  the 
ranks  of  schoolmasters;  and  another  that* 
they  would  take  chiefly  t6  the  Indian 
civil  service.  The  remainder  say  simply 
"Yes."  -  ^^ 

Question  6. — Of  40  answers,  36  are  given 
in  favour  of  a  collegiate  system  in  preference 
to  that  of  lodgings.  Of  the  remaming  four 
masters,  one  thinks  the  only  question  is  as 
to  which  is  the  cheaper ;  two  give  the  alter- 
native of  college,  or  lodgings  connected  with 
a  college ;  and  one  approves  of  Dr.  Temple's 
scheme  of  unattached  lodgings.  Of  those 
who  prefer  a  college  to  lodgings  there  are 
11  who  prefer  the  extension  of  existing  col- 
leges or  halls  to  a  new  college.  Most  of 
these  avow  their  preference  on  the  ground 
of  the  supposed  stigma  which  would  attach 
to  the  new  college. 

In  addition  to  the  above  analysis,  some  general 
remarks  may  be  extracted  from  those  letters 
which  enter  at  all  fully  into  the  subject. 

The  objections  made  to  the  plan  are  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

1.  Some  seven  or  eight  letters  speak,  as  men- 
tioned above,  of  the  stigma  which  would  attach 
to  a  poor  college.  These  letters  are  chiefly  from 
schools  frequented  by  upper-class  boys,  or  where 
there  are  rich  foundations.  Some  of  these  letters 
also  dwell  on  the  bad  effect  of  the  isolation  of 
such  a  college  on  the  training  of  young  men. 
Other  letters  anticipate  this  objection,  and  suggest 
that  entry  into  the  college  should  be  made  an 
object  of  ambition  by  giving  the  preference  to 
boys  distinguished  in  the  locd  examinations,  and, 
generally,  by  making  admission  a  privilege.  To 
the  part  of  the  objection  which  applies  to  the 
hesitation  of  parents  on  the  above  ground,  several 
letters  anticipate  a  reply  by  declaring  the  belief 
of  the  writers  that  parents  who  are  now  deterred 
by  the  expensive  habits  and  loose  discipline  of 
Oxford  wul  hail  the  introduction  of  a  greater 
simplicity  and  a  stricter  discipline  with  the 
liveliest  gratitude. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  sumptuary  re- 
gulations is  dwelt  on  by  two  writers,  one  of 
whom  suggests  that  it  could  only  be  met  by 
religious  influences,  which  he  thinks  hardly  pos- 
sible at  Oxford.  Some  other  writers  declare,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  would  be  no  such  difficulty ; 
one  says  that  the  sons  of  the  poorer  clergy  (who 
would  be  more  trained  to  economy)  would  be 
the  chief  candidates  for  admission ;  and  another, 
that  the  number  of   parents  who   seek  cheap 
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App.  No.  a.    schools  for  sons  is  a  proof  of  the  aseistance  which 
they  would  give  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

3.  Two  writers  believe  the  plan  would  be 
rendered  nugatory  for  the  purpose  intended  by 
the  pressure  for  admission  of  sons  of  rich,  or  at 
least  well-to-do  parents.  This  seems  to  suppose 
the  popularity  of  the  college,  and,  if  realised, 
may  be  taken  in  mitigation  of  the  first  objec- 
tion. 

An  objection  is  made  also  by  three  or  four 
masters  on  the  ground  of  the  value  of  time  to 
men  of  small  means  ;  an  objection  which,  one  of 
them  remarks,  must  apply  to  one  scheme  of  ex- 
tension as  well  as  to  an  other. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  themselves  by  the  establishment  of 
such  a  college  as  we  propose  is  spoken  of  wfth 
confidence  m  several  instances :  one  master,  for 
•  instance,  says  he  should  begin  to  teach  Greek,  in 
order  to  get  his  boys  admitted.  From  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Cornwall,  come  some  of  the  heartiest 
responses ;  and  though  the  schools  in  the  greatest 
cities  from  which  answers  have  come,  as  a  rule 
seem  at  present  to  train  up  boys  for  business, 
there  are  not  wanting  some  in  those  cities  which 
eagerly  accept  the  plan.  The  bulk  of  aflSrmative 
answers  is,  however,  from  the  old  grammar 
schools  in  towns,  and  from  the  new  "  middle- 
class"  schools  in  London  and  the  country. 

More  than  one  letter  attempts  to  show  that  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  want  of  such  a  col- 
lege as  proposed  by  the  existing  demand,  great  as 
it  is,  as  the  demand  would  be  largely  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
supplied.  Some,  again,  dwell  upon  the  influence 
of  the  mutual  countenance  afforded  by  large 
numbers  in  working  a  scheme  such  as  that  pro- 
I)08ed.  In  conclusion,  one  remark  from  an  ex- 
perienced master,  formerly  a  college  tutor  at 
Cambridge,  which  has  also  reached  the  sub-com- 
mittee from  other  quarters,  may  be  quote.d,  viz., 
that  while  the  lodging-house  system  is  generally 
preferred  by  the  very  quiet  and  by  the  very 
vicious,  by  those,  that  is,  who  stand  in  most  need 
of  society  on  the  one  side,  and  of  discipline  on  the 
other,  the  men  who  are  neither,  but  who  may 
often,  no  doubt,  be  boisterous,  are  found  to  prefer 
residence  within  the  walls  of  a  college. 


Appendix  (B), 


Witley  Kectory,  Stourport, 
15  January  1866. 
My  dear  Mr.  Professor, 

I  VERY  gladly  comply  with  your  request,  and 
give  you  what,  in  my  Durham  experience,  may 
seem  to  bear  on  the  special  point  of  your  com- 
mittee in  the  Oxford  extension  question,  namely, 
the  providing  for  that  extension  in  a  college  or 
hall  whose  characteristic  should  be  economy. 

I  see  by  the  printed  circular  to  schoolmasters 
which  accompanies  that  request,  that  you  inquire 
rather  as  to  the  existence  or  otherwise  of  a  de- 
mand, than  as  to  the  mode  of  supplying  that 
demand,  assuming  it  to  exist.  Doubtless  any 
pressure  which  Oxford  may  have  felt  lately,  or 
may  be  now  feeling,  is  on  things  as  they  are ; 
the  great  increase  of  higher  education  in  our 


schools  must  have  told  this  way  unless  Oxford 
was  going  very  much  out  of  fashion  indeed ;  but 
still  I  am  not  sure  this  preliminary  inquiry  is  so 
necessary  as  it  looks.  Ill  deeds  are  not  the  only 
deeds  which  are  done  through  sight  of  the  means 
for  doing  them.  I  am  sure  if  the  University  of 
Durham  had  asked  me  for  proof  of  demand  be- 
fore it  sanctioned  my  scheme,  I  could  not  have 
furnished  it  It  will  not  be  conclusive  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  want,  even  should  you 
not  get  full  and  satisfactory  expression  of  a  keen 
sense  of  it  at  present.  As  I  have  lately  sud 
elsewhere,  educational  returns,  like  railway  re- 
turns, cannot  be  measured  in  advance.  Given 
the  opportunity  in  either  case,  and  the  advantage 
taken  of  it  is  almost  made  thereby. 

All  we  know,  and  all  we  need  know  perhaps, 
is,  that  the  country  is  increasing  in  wealth  and 
intelligence,  and  every  sound  and  true  educa- 
tional effort  of  late  years  has  proved  that  the 
supply  has  not  overtaken  the  demand. 

Peculiarly  in  this  subject-matter,  to  satisfy  a 
possible  want  is  of  itself  in  some  degree,  some 
great  degree  it  may  be,  to  create  it 

I  should  think,  however,  you  will  get  the  evi- 
dence you  ask.  Anyone  conversant  with  our 
less  notable  grammar  schools  knows  that  there  is 
almost  always  a  boy  or  two  who  would  go  on  to 
the  University,  possibly  helped  hj  a  small  local 
exhibition,  if  only  he  could  pay  his  way  for  any- 
thing like  the  sum  you  contemplate ;  and  if  the 
fso  called)  University  local  examinations  have 
furnished  a  senior  wrangler  and  Ireland  scholar, 
who  were  gained  to  tlie  U  niversities  through  the 
introduction  these  examinations  afforded,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  many  others  would  take  advantage 
of  the  same  higher  culture,  though  without  Ac 
same  distinction,  did  thejr  not  suppose  it  quite 
out  of  their  reach.  Again,  whilst  on  this  point, 
I  have  at  times  met  wfth  well-to-do  Dissenters, 
men  who  through  successful  trade  have  risen  to 
opulence,  and  have  a  feeling  for  the  more  liberal 
education  of  their  sons,  regardless  of  theological 
or  sectarian  differences.  A^Tiat  these  people  fear 
at  Oxford  is,  not  the  Church,  but  the  social  in- 
fluence.  So  opposed  are  they  to  anything  like 
free  studentship,  that  they  dread  the  social  li- 
cense even  of  college  life  as  it  is.  In  this  maHer 
of  academic  education  they  are  like  hens  that 
have  hatched  ducks,  and  they  dare  not  trust  their 
young  to  those  unknown  waters  without  a  con- 
siderable domestic  guarantee.  I  was  arguing  the 
case  with  one  the  other  day,  whose  sons  are  sent 
up  to  the  London  University,  simply  because 
they  could  therewith  have  «ie  vigilance  of  a 
private  home.  A  great  deal  of  their  apprehension 
would  be  relieved  if  they  could  feel  assured  of  a 
more  personal  and  close  superintendence,  and 
stricter  domestic  life. 

I  see  that  in  these  preliminary  inquiries  you 
make  special  point  of  those  who  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  cheaper  college  life  being  likely 
candidates  for  holy  orders  afterwards.  Whilst 
regretting  the  possible  prejudice  or  at  least  mis- 
interpretation, which  such  special  direction  of  the 
inquiry  may  involve,  ultimate  candidates  for  holy 
orders  would  doubtless  make  up  a  considerable 
element  of  such  a  society.  As  yet,  at  all  events, 
poor  men  do  not  seek  the  University  without  a 
direct  object  on  which  its  education  bears.  The 
proportion  in  which,  as  vet,  tliey  will  seek  it,  de- 
pends on  the  relation  of  the  course  and  teaching 
to  that  object,  whatever  it  may  be.  Durham 
University  was  always  in  fact,   though  not    in 
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scheme  or  design,  a  clerioal  school.  I  remember 
one  man  becoming  a  lawyer ;  a  very  few  con- 
tinued laymen.  Some  medical  students  were 
affiliated  once  through  a  medical  school  at  New- 
castle; all  the  rest  entered  Holy  Orders.  But 
there  was  no  antecedent  inquiry  about  this  ;  the 
thing  settled  itself.  Of  course  Durham  was  not 
likely  to  attract  men  at  that  time  of  life  to  a 
general  education  simply  for  its  own  sake ;  nor 
perhaps  will  Oxford,  until,  by  a  shortened  course, 
and  by  a  scheme  which  in  the  comprehension  of 
its  subjects  may  be  definitely  Mid  specially  de- 
sirable, men  can  see  their  own  special  require- 
ments and  aims  more  particularly  consulted. 

I  fancy  your  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  adop- 
tion of  a  cheap  college  by  those  who  would  ulti- 
mately become  clergymen  would  be  answered  by 
ihe  rejoinder — How  far  does  the  Oxford  course 
in  its  teaching  and  training  consult  for  such  an 
ultimate  destination  ?  Durham  did  manufacture 
clerics,  because  the  bishops  accepting  the  Testa- 
mur, a  purely  theological  year,  the  teaching  of 
which  stood  high  in  public  estimation,  crowned 
its  arts  or  general  course. 

A  general  educational  course  in  its  earlier 
st^es,  with  possible  special  issues  at  its  close,  is 
perhaps  the  necessary  complement  to  any  scheaie 
for  University  extension,  and  would  secure  the 
practical  answer  to  the  question  as  t5  the  pro- 
bability of  any  special  or  professional  adoption  of 
a  cheaper  and  stricter  college  life. 

.  I  will  illustrate  the  above  remarks  by  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Durham  experiment.  Mutatis 
mutandis,  and  the  change  would  be  only  one  of 
degree,  what  led  to  it  and  what  it  led  t6  would 
find  their  correspondence  at  Oxford. 

I  remember  the  butler  complaining  one  day 
that  some  men  got  into  college  their  own  bread, 
and  did  not  draw  college  rations.  On  inquiry  I 
found  this  was  done  by  them,  being  poor  men,  to 
save  their  pockets ;  and  it  struck  me  that  to  talk 
of  the  social  advantages  of  a  college  life  after  the 
Oxford  type  for  these  men,  was  a  delusion,  whilst 
for  a  young  University  to  sacrifice  to  this  both 
their  economy  and  their  comfort,  was  a  wrong. 
About  the  same  time  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  in  a 
printed  reply  to  a  memorial  touching  Oxford  ex- 
penses, justified  the  scale  of  those  expenises  by 
reference  to  the  cost  at  Durham,  where  naturally 
economy  if  possible  would  be  consulted,  being  the 
same  as  at  Oxford. 

This  helped  me  much  in  carrying  a  new  scheme, 
it  being  whether  strictly  the  case  or  not,  a  re- 
proach to  be  disproved. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  knew  a  single  student 
who  would  be  glad  to  embrace  a  stricter  and 
cheaper  system',  but  [  felt  that  such  system  would 
most  likely  fall  in  with  the  wishes  and  views  of 
many  parents  in  England,  would  advance  really 
the  student  work  of  the  place,  and  if  successful, 
of  which  I  had  no  misgiving,  would  probably  fix 
Durham  in  the  opinion  and  confidence  of  the 
country,  in  a  way  that  a  servile  imitation  of  old 
Oxford  never  would.  In  1846  the  senate  passed 
a  scheme,  whereby  certain  large  premises  were 
assigned  for  an  independent  and  separate  college 
or  hall  under  a  principal  resident  therein.  The 
existing  college  (University  College)  occupied 
the  old  castle,  with  a  magnificent  hall  and  ex- 
cellent sets  of  rooms,  and  then  consisted  of  about 
80  members  on  exactly  the  Oxford  model. 

The  life  at  the  new  hall  was  to  be  in  common, 
and  eveirthing  found ;  all  rooms  furnished  ;  and 
the  whole  expense,  including  18  /.  for  fees,  was 
to  be  covered  Dy  60  /.  per  annum. 
0.130. 


I  got  my  rooms  furnished  and  adapted  in  the  App.  No.  2. 
long  vacation,  and  the  plan  circulated  and  opened         — 
in  October  with  19  men.      I  could  take  m  no 
more. 

I  will  give  you  its  progress  for  the  first  five 
years.  There  are  at  Durham  two  kinds  of 
students.  1.  Students  in  arts,  who  pass  through 
a  general  classical  and  mathematical  course,  as  at 
Oxford,  and  take  the  B.  A.  degree  ;  and,  2.  Stu- 
dents in  theology  simply,  who,  passing  a  small 
entrance  examination  in  some  easy  Latin  author, 

?ursue  thenceforth  Divinity  almost  exclusively, 
'he  same  class  of  men,  at  a  little  higher  standard 
as  at  St.  Bees'  and  St.  Aidan's.  Both  the  col- 
lective numbers  themselves,  and  the  relative 
nimibers  of  these  two  classes  respectively,  are 
instructive  as  to  the  growth  of  the  plan,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  because  the  arts  are,  of 
course,  the  higher,  better  educated,  more  deter- 
minate and  less  accidental  students. 


Number 

of 

Stadents 
entered  in 

Arts. 

Theology. 

FuU  No. 

each  Year. 
19 

1846   - 

7 

12 

19 

1847   - 

17 

8 

9 

96 

1848   - 

18 

11 

7 

36 

1848   - 

16 

10 

6 

46 

1850  - 

18 

11 

7 

46 

In  1847  there  were,  of  course,  no  vacancies, 
but  the  pressure  was  such  that  the  senate  assigned 
me  two  small  contiguous  houses,  which  imme- 
diately filled.  After  1847  I  could  merely  fill  up 
vacancies.  In  1849  I  opened  a  large  addition 
built  by  the  University  for  26  men,  and  gave  up 
the  two  outhouses. 

In  the  Spring  of  1851 1  had  filled  all  vacancies 
against  the  ensuing  October  (the  entrance  term 
at  Durham),  and  before  summer  I  had  refused  20 
applications.  A  second  hall  for  20  men  was 
opened  in  October  1851,  and  soon  filled. 

After  five  years'  experience,  the  conclusions  I 
drew  bearing  on  your  inquiry  were : — 

1.  That  the  supply  of  cheaper  academical  edu- 
cation did  hit  a  want  in  the  community  at  large, 
and  that  a  sense  of  that  want  was  elicited  in  great 
measure  by  the  fact  that  it  was  soundly  and  truly 
supplied.  The  later  history  of  Durham  confirms 
this,  whatever  may  have  led  to  its  decadence.  -. 
Such  studentship  as,  independentljr  of  the  endow 
ments,  is  still  attracted  there,  is  so  by  these 
cheaper  halls. 

2.  A  marked  advance  in  the  social  status  of 
students  coincided  with  their  numerical  increase, 
and  yet,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  no  one  took 
advantage  of  the  system  to  whom  cheapness  was 
no  object.  Indeed,  as  regards  the  men  them- 
selves, any  jar  that  ever  occurred  was  not  be- 
tween the  system  and  their  circumstances,  but 
between  the  system  and  circumstances  not  theirs. 
A  man  now  and  then,  as  would  certainly  happen, 
regretted  the  indulgences  he  saw  at  the  colleges 
dose  by,  and  the  freer  social  intercourse  he  forgot 
he  could  not  afford.  I  never,  however,  had  to 
meet  any  general  disarrangement  of  this  sort,  and 
I  remember  when  the  h^l  was  at  its  fullest, 
having,    under   some    suspicion  of  irregularity, 

M  M  4  looked 
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App.  No.  2.    looked  very  closely  into  the  state  of  the  case  at 

I !    '    the  tradesmen  in  the  town,  and  no  member  of  the 

hall  owed  5  /.,  and  the  most  of  them  were  un- 
known to  liieir  books.  I  always  felt  sure  the 
leaving  to  get  necessaries  led  to  a  considerable 
outlay  in  non-necessaries,  and  so  the  more  any 
college  system  supplies  of  itself,  the  more  it  will 
save  its  men  in  many  other  things  besides. 

3.  Another  point  was  the  great  advance  in  the 
direct  end  of  the  place,  as  a  place  of  learning,  in 
study  and  its  resiuts.  I  encouraged  all  possible 
pastimes,  and  such  intercourse  as  could  be ;  but 
the  common  breakfast,  &c.  and  undistracted  rooms 
ent£uled  punctuality,  order,  and  work.  A  first 
class  in  classics  was  a  very  rare  thing  at  Durham. 
The  University  opened  with  University  College 
in  1833,  and  there  was  no  first  class  till  1845. 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall  opened  in  1846,  and 
in  1849,  when  its  first  arts  students  would 
present  themselves  for  the  final  examination,  one 
man  got  a  first  class.  In  1850  there  were  two 
first  classes,  one  second,  and  one  third.  In  1851 
there  were  two  first  classes  for  the  M.A.,two  for 
the  B.A.  examinations,  and  one  second  class, 
besides  other  proofs  of  educational  zeal  and 
success. 

All,  in  short,  that  is  required  to  start  such  a 
scheme  is  what  is  required  in  any  educational 
project.  The  buildings  and  plant  must  be  given, 
whether  for  colleges,  middle-class  schools  or  in- 
stitutes. I  see  your  plan  presupposes  a  cost  of 
40  /.  or  50  /.  per  annum.  I  do  not  think,  if  a  rent 
or  per-centage  has  to  be  paid,  with  sucl^  fees  as 
will  maintain  a  stafi*,  you  can  put  it  lower  than 
60  /.  per  annum.  I  did  pay  a  rent  and  heavy 
fees  out  of  my  income  on  this  scale :  on  20  men 
I  paid  100  /.,  and  on  my  full  complement  of  46 
men,  300  /.  a  year  rent  to  the  University  ;  and  at 
18  /.  per  annum  for  each  man,  the  hall  paid  an 
income  of  828  /.  to  the  University  chest  besides, 
or  1,128  /•  altogether.  So  much  of  this  as  you 
could  forego  might  be  saved  to  the  men's  actual 
expense. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  Dur- 
ham offered,  for  we  must  use  the  past  tense,  any 
such  parallel  to  Oxford  that  its  experience  can 
be  instructive. 

There  were  certainly  great  points  of  difference. 
All  the  scholarships,  though  very  close,  indivi- 
dual gifts,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  were  not 
confined  to  any  college.  Men  at  the  hall  could 
hold  them,  and  as  they  worked  harder,  if  merit 
got  recognised,  they  would,  I  felt,  draw  the  prizes 
to  themselves.  The  tuition  was  academic,  not 
collegiate ;  and  so  to  hall  or  college  it  was  free 
trade  herein.  The  increase  of  the  professoriate 
at  Oxford  may  have  lessened  this  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases,  but  there  were, 
or  might  have  been,  beneficial  pecularities  in  the 
case  of  Durham. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  body  was  so  small  al- 
together, that  the  trying  circumstance  of  con- 
trast was  more  sharply  felt  there  than  it  would 
be  at  Oxford.  The  one  college,  under  the  highest 
patronage  and  most  fostering  countenance,  with 
such  prestige  as  existence  from  the  first  and  very 
favoured  position  and  most  attractive  residence 
and  life  could  afford,  made  the  humbler  and  less 
regarded  and  more  strict  system  of  the  one  hall 
rather  acutely  felt,  especially  in  its  rougher  and 
more  limited  commencement.  Nothing  but  a 
strong  faith  in  its  integrity  and  ultimate  success, 
and  a  strong  determination  to  uphold  these  both 


within  and  without,  prevented  its  being  a  mere 
puny  offshoot,  which  would  soon  have  been  let 
to  dwindle  awaj^.  It  was  attempted  %t  first  to 
make  it  an  affiliated  hall  on  the  college,  confined 
to  its  primarv  or  opening  numbers. 

I  do  not  think  at  Oxford  this  trial  would  ever 
be  so  sharp.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  change 
in  public  opinion.  Probably  from  the  first  there 
would  be  a  prompt  response  and  recognition ;  and 
though  such  a  system  anywhere  must  depend 
much  on  the  devotion  of  anyone  who  conduct* 
it,  for  building  up  the  men  into  that  self-respect 
which  may  be  imperilled  unless  imparted  ani 
confirmed  by  the  zeal  and  sense  of  its  ofiicers, 
still  at  Oxford  the  awkwardness  of  contrast  need 
not  be  so  personally  felt,  and  could  not  be  so 
actively  illustrated.  If  anyone  thinks  that  men, 
each  singlv  by  themselves,  could  bear  the  pinch 
of  poor  circumstances  and  the  self-denial  they 
entail,  much  more  could  they,  when  supported 
by  numbers,  and  openly  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged by  those  to  whom  they  look  up.  By 
the  way,  I  see  your  inquiries  point  to  a  college 
or  hall  for  100  men.  I  think,  for  many  reasons,. 
I  would  rather  see  two  halls  for  50  eacn ;  but  if, 
as  I  quite  see  might  be,  difficulties  as  to  stafiT,  &c. 
make  this  impracticable,  then  one  college  for  100 
certainly,  rather  than  50,  at  Oxlord. 

In  contusion,  let  me  add  a  few  words  on  the 
general  question  of  extension,  and  the  proposed 
modes  of  advancing  it. 

These  modes  are  four — 

1.  Expansion  of  existing  colleges  through 
lodging  residence  under  University  regida- 
tJons,  the  Cambridge  plan. 

2.  Halls  on  a  more  economical  systan 
affiliated  to  existing  colleges. 

3.  Free  studentship  imattached  to  any 
college. 

4.  Independent  haUs  or  colleges  on  cheaper 
terms. 

1.  Would  not  meet  what  is  meant  by  tins 
movement  for  extension  at  all.  Colleges  would 
but  increase  each  after  its  own  kind,  and  none  is^ 
of  the  kind  contemplated.  The  life  of  lodging 
members  would  but  be  that  of  in-college-members, 
perhaps  somewhat  more  free  and  expensive. 

If  the  growing  wealth,  and  so  upper  education, 
of  the  country  demands  this,  the  University, 
through  the  colleges,  may  contemplate  the  sup- 
ply, only  it  wiU  in  no  degree  respond  to  and 
satisfy  what  was  felt  and  expressed  m  Oriel  Hall 
in  November  last,  and  has  since  been  advocated 
in  the  public  press.  Any  number  of  first-class 
carriages  do  not  make  a  Parliamentary  train, 

2.  This,  whilst  it  would  pretend  to  meet  and 
satisfy  the  cheaper  system,  could  only  be  a  miser- 
able failure.  It  was  proposed  by  the  chief 
authority  at  Durham  as  the  plan  for  Bishop  Hat- 
field's Hall.  I  resolutely  refused  to  be  the  head  of 
such  an  ofishoot.  He  who  proposed  it,  avowed, 
when. two  years  afterwards,  I  moved  for  addi- 
tional accommodation,  that  had  he  foreseen  the 
proportions  to  which  we  were  growing,  we  never 
should  have  existed  at  all.  An  affiliated  hall 
would  have  ^iven  the  show  of  economical  con- 
sideration, with  the  sure  result  of  its  ultimate 
failure.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  weight  thej 
position  of  struggling  men  by  making  thenT^pM 
as  strongly  as  you  can  that  they  are  "  poor  x-o 
lations." 

3,  4.    Xb 
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3, 4.  The  real  supply  of  the  demand,  or  the  meet- 
ing of  the  want,  lies  oetween  these  two  modes.  On 
the  ground  of  certain  and  secured  cheapness,  on 
that  of  the  advantages  of  social  over  isolated  and 
solitary  life,  of  the  greater  opportunity  for  that 
kindly  and  more  intimate  influence  of  the  guides 
or  teachei's  on  those  under  them,  so  much  desired, 
and  so  much  more  possible  therein,  of  the  superior 
class  of  men  hence  resulting  for  all  purposes  in 
Church  and  State,  I  cannot  hesitate  between 
these  two  modes. 

Supposing   even  free  unattached  studentship 
were  recognised  as  a  kind  of  membership  bv 
the  University,  there  ought  to  be  a  cheap  hall 
directly  and  coincidently,  to  meet  what,  I  believe, 
would  be  the  preference  of  parents,  and  to  secure 
without  risk  or  danger  the  end  sought.     But  per- 
haps none  of  these  points  of  regard  touches  really* 
what  is  wished  ana  sought  in  this  proposed  free 
studentship.     Academic  life  has  melted  into  col- 
legiate life,  and  it  is  desired  to  set  the  University 
free  again  from  these  domestic  confines.     Still 
this  result  has  grown  as  much,  if  not  more,  ab 
extra  as  ab  intra.     It  must  have  been  because 
the  colleges  reflected  the  domestic  life  and  cha- 
racter of  the  society  which  sought  them,  that  they 
have  grown  to  what  they  are.     Laud's  Enact- 
ments could  not  per  se  have  made  the  colleges 
the  advanced  Etons  and  Rugbies  of  upper  life. 
And  if  the  extent  to  which  they  have  become  so 
has  reacted   exclusively,  revolution  is  not    the 
remedy ;  and  a  directly  antagonistic,  independent 
student  class  would  be,  if  successful,  revolution. 
I  should  contend  against  the  introduction  of  such 
a  class,  for  the  sake  of  its  members  themselves. 
Conceding  much  that  is  said  for  the  robust  dis- 
cipline of  self' denial,  the  treatment  may  be  too 
severe*     It  seems  to  me  a  shame,  almost,  to  ex- 
pose   the   patient  to  such  perilous    alternatives. 
Even  if  he  were  proof  against  temptation,  and 
his  independence  of  character  was  fortified  through 
stem  self-control,  the  very  practice  of  this  in  the 
petty  details  of  domestic  life  is  not  all-edifying. 
According  to  the  varying  characteristics  of  the 
individual,  a  certain  meanness  or  rudeness  are 
more  than  likely  to  mark  this  very  independence 
if  attained.     But  besides  this,  on  the  mere  ge- 
neral ground  of  nationalising  academic  life,  what 
is  desired,   I   think,  is  only  that  all  ranks  and 
classes  to  whom  the  University  might  be  advan- 
tageous, should  find  all  possible  encouragement, 
and  that  all  the  benefits  of  English  life  reflected 
there,   as  a  place  of  study,  should  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  as  many  as  possible.     This 
question  within  the  University  finds  its  illustra- 
tion in  the  great  political  question  now  before  us. 
To  bring  in,ifjpossible,  an  order  of  society  through 
somewhat  different  terms,   and  in  gaining  and 
attaching  their  interest  to  quicken  and  invigorate 
at  the  same  time  the  existing  system,  without  its 
fundamental  disturbance,  is  the  problem  in  either 


case. 


Kev. 


I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        D.  Melville. 
Professor  Shirley. 


13  February  1866. 
My  dear  Professor  Burrows, 
You  are  most  welcome  to  any  information  it  is 
li|M»y  power  to  give  vou,  for  I  not  only  sympathise 
L.  rour  final  object,  but  feel  sure  that  yours  is  the 
^       !t  eflTectual  plan  for  attaining  it. 


The  circular  enclosed  will,  I  think,  supply  some   App,  No,  2. 

particulars ;  but  taking  your  questions  in  order,  I         

may  put  my  answers  thus : 

All  meals  are  taken  in  common, by  statute.    The 
Warden  is  there  recommended  to  dine  two  days  in« 
the  year  in  hall,  and  empowered  to  dine  all  days ; 
and  as  a  rule  (somewhat  relaxed  of  late)  I  have 
dined  at  the  head  of  the  high  table. 

The  annual  charge  is  35  /.  (see  circular),  which 
is  17*.  6d.  a  week  for  all  colleee  expenses;  i.  e.y 
board,  furnished  rooms,  attendance  of  servants, 
washing,  lessons  in  singing,  &c. 

If  a  student  has  a  fnend  in  to  dinner  (which  is 
allowable  on  asking  leave),  he  pays  on  his  account 
1  s.  for  dinner,  6  d.  for  breakfast  or  tea. 

No  charge  is  made  for  meals  taken  separately, 
that  being  the  case  only  with  students  unwell,  or 
the  authorities  on  some  chance  occasion. 

The  average  number  of  men  at  meals  is  there- 
fore the  whole  college,  and  there  are  now  48 
students. 

The  servants  fare  off  the  same  joints  as  are 
served  in  the  hall.  They  are  as  follows,  with 
wages  attached : 

Porter  and  wife,  £.60  a  year,  with  dinner. 
Manciple  -        45       „       with  all  meals. 

Cook  (woman)  32       „  „ 

Hall  waiter      -        13      „  (.  ^^^V"  "i-**^ 

"   I  in  college  uvery. 

Two  scouts,  about £.10 each/.  "^'^"^  "^^"^^^ 
^  Im  college  livery. 

Add  to  these,  charwoman,  gardener,  and  ge- 
neral underservant  (man)  for  sundry  work,  the 
last  receiving  7*.  per  week.  We  pay  once  a 
quarter. 

The  fellows  have  guests  at  meals  on  same  pay- 
ment at  students. 

The  college  has  two  (sometimes  more)  general 
dinner  parties;  on  audit  day,  /.  e,y  St.  Augustine's 
day,  and  on  Commemoration,  St.  Peter's  day. 

There  is  no  entrance  fee. 
,  Beer  is  allowed  ad  lib.  in  reason,  at  dinner. 

The  students  have  a  piece  of  bread  at  their  op- 
tion between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  p.m.  As  a  general  rule,  they  all  have 
meat  at  breakfast.  The  dinners  follow  a  weekly 
cycle.     Very  little,  as  you  may  suppose  from  the 

Earticulars  I  have  given  you,  is  gained  by  student 
eeping.     The  endowment  of  tne  college,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  has  been  provided  for  by  other  means. 
No  wine  is  allowed,  except  by  order  of  physician. 
The  broken  meat  is  given  away  in  the  summer, 
and  made  into  soup  in  winter  for  the  poor. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  devise  a  plan  which  would 
work  better  than  ours  does — ^for  our  men. 

Hoping  you  may  find  these  miscellaneous  par- 
ticulars of  some  use, 

I  remain,  &c. 
(signed)         H.  Bailey. 


Appendix  (C). 


J30. 


On  the  Effect  of  Running  Leases  upon 
College  Revenues. 
Even  under  the  power  of  the  College  Leases 
Act,  a  college  which  attempts  to  run  out  its  leases 
on  at  all  a  large  scale  will  not  onlv  be  somewhat 
the  poorer  for  the  time,  but  will  not  reap  any 
appreciable  benefit  from  its  forethought  for  nearly 
30  years,  even  if  its  leases  be  of  the  most  favour- 
able kind,  those  namely  for  21  years.     To  make 
this  clear,  let  us  suppose,  what  is  not  at  all  an 
N  K  extreme 
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App.  No.  S.  extreme  case,  that  two-thirds  of  the  income  avail- 
— —  able  for  the  governing  body  is  derivable  from  fines, 
and  let  the  income  so  derivable  be,  to  take  a  round 
sum,  10,000/.  If  such  a  college  were  to  resolve 
to  refuse  all  fines,  if  it  were  able  to  borrow  the 
amounts  under  the  powers  of  the  College  Leases 
Act;  if,  further,  it  were  fortunate  enough  to 
borrow  at  four  per  cent.,  and  without  expense,  it 
would  be  paying,  in  14  years  from  the  time  when 
it  began,  5,600/.  in  interest,  without  having  had 
a  single  lease  fall  in.  Manifestly,  therefore,  any 
college  which  is  at  all  deeply  involved  in  the  fine 
system,  must  spread  the  running  out  of  its  leases 
over  14,  or  more  probably  over  21  years ;  in  which 
case  it  would  not  have  run  out  the  last  lease  until 
35  years  from  the  time  when  it  began. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  property  the  lease  on 
which  has  been  run  out  under  the  College  Leases 
Act,  does  not  become  at  once  a  source  of  profit. 
Rather  the  reverse.  Take,  for  instance,  a  property 
of  the  net  value  of  1,000/.  a  year  beyond  Ae  re- 
served rent.  The  customary  fine  on  such  a  pro- 
perty for  a  seven  years'  renewal  being  2,500/., 
there  would  be,  when  the  property  fell  in  at  the 
end  of  14  years,  a  debt  of  about  7,620/.,  reckoning 
interest  at  four  per  cent,  without  expenses,  unless 
the  current  interest  were  kept  down  by  the  self- 
denial  of  the  actual  body  of  fellows ;  and  even  if 
this  be  done,  of  5,000/.  In  order  to  pay  this  off, 
principal  and  interest,  in  14  years,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Commissioners,  the  pro- 
perty must  be  charged  with  473/.  7«.  a  year. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  time  has  come  round  when 
a  fine  would  have  fallen  to  the  college,  had  the 
lease  continued.  If  means  are  found  to  borrow 
or  provide  the  money,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  further 
charge  of  416/.  ISs,  4rf.  upon  the  property  for 
seven  years,  when  the  same  process  will  need  to  be 
repeated.  In  other  words,  the  annual  charges  on 
a  property  of  1,000/.  a  year  for  14  years,  after  its 
falling  in  will  be  890/.,  in  order  that  the  college 
may  draw  from  it  precisely  the  same  income  as  it 
would  have  done  without  running  out  the  lease. 

This  may  not  be  the  wecise  way  in  which  a 
college  would  meet  the  charges,  but  it  does  accu- 
rately represent  the  money  ourden  which  must, 
in  some  shape  or  another,  be  borne,  in  order  to 
free  a  property  from  the  system  of  fine-leases ; 
excepting  always  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
very  heavy  expenses  to  which  a  property  is  always 


liable  on  its  first  coming  in  hand,  and  that  it  as- 
sumes that  money  can  always  be  borrowed  at  four 
per  cent  and  without  incidental  cost  of  any  Idi^ 
to  the  borrower.  Weighing  all  circumstanoes,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  no  substantial  benefit  will  be 
derivable  from  the  change  in  less  than  28  yean, 
except  what  is  to  be  obtained  from  an  improve- 
ment in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  most  uncertain  quantity,  and  one 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  in  any  way  to 
calculation. 

And  this  is  the  case  when  the  leases  are  of  the 
most  advantageous  kind,  viz.,  on  shoi-t  terms  of 
years.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  college  pro* 
perty  is  out  on  leases  for  years  ranging  firom  40 
to  99  years  ;  or  on  lives  ;  or  worst  of  all,  on  ma- 
norial leases,  which  give  the  power  of  putting 
young  lives  on  the  very  last  day  of  their  term. 
From  one  circumstance  or  another,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  when  half  a  century  more  has 
elapsed  there  will  still  be  a  very  appreciable  por- 
tion of  college  property  held  on  beneficial  leases; 
and  certainly  no  great  increase  of  income  can  be 
expected  from  getting  rid  of  them  until  full  30 
years  from  the  passing  of  the  College  Leases 
Acts. 


Appendix  (D). 

Sir,  Ch.  Ch.,  8  December  1865. 

A  STATEMENT  having  been  publicly  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  aggregate  revenues  of  the 
colleges  may  be  expected  to  increase  to  such  an 
amount  that  they  will  shortly  have  an  income  of 
100,000/.  beyond  what  they  can  legally  divide 
among  the  members  of  their  foundations,  it  seems 
to  be  of  great  importance  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  University  Extension,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  this  statement  is  correct. 

It  would,  therefore,  confer  a  great  favour  on 
the  sub-committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  if 
you  would  be  willing  to  say  whether  th-erc  is  a 
probability  that  any  considerable  amount  of 
surplus  income  at  the  disposal  of  your  college 
will  accrue  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  next  10,  15,  or  20  years. 

I  am,  &c. 

WaUer  W.  Shirley. 


II.  REPOKT  of  the  Sub-Committee  nominated  to  consider  the  best  Means  of  adapting  the  exieting 
Colleges  and  Halls  to  the  object  of  University  Extension. 


For  many  yeai's  past  the  desire  has  been  felt 
and  expressed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  a  poorer  class  of  students.  In  1846,  an 
address,  influentially  signed,  was  laid  before  the 
Hebdomadal  Board,  urging  them  to  take  steps  to 
**  render  academical  education  accessible  to  the 
sons  of  parents  whose  incomes  were  too  narrow 
for  the  scale  of  expenditure  prevailing  among  the 
junior  inembers  of  the  University,"  and  suggest- 
ing ^  the  addition  of  new  departments  to  existing 
ooTleges,  or,  if  necessary,  the  foundation  of  new 
collegiate  bodies."  The  petitioners  expressed 
their  readiness  **  to  aid  by  their  personiu  exer- 
tions or  pecuniary  contributions  m  the  promo- 
tion of  sudi  a  design."  The  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  oy  the  board  to  consider 
the  subject  is  one  .which  well  deserves  attention 


at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  It  fully  recognised  the  need  ex- 
pressed ;  and,  after  reviewing  several  plans 
for  meeting  it,   recommended   "  the 


SUj 


foundation  of  Exhibitions  to  be  conferred  not 
upon  grounds  of  literary  merit,  but  of  poverty, 
character,  and  economical  habits." 

This  recommendation  took  a  practical  form  in 
1853,  when  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  in  fact,  voted 
that  20,000/.  should  be  reserved  before  entering 
upon  the  erection  of  the  new  museum,  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  poor  scholars  in  any  way 
which  the  University  should  judge  most  fitting. 

It  is  to  be  r^etted  that  this  resolution,  havmg 
been  subsequentiy  rescinded  by  the  board,  was 
never  submitted  to  Convocation. 

About  this  time  alterations  were  in  piwress 

which. 
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'which,  introduced  with  the  beet  intentions,  had 
the  effect  of  placing  poverty  at  still  greater  dis- 
advantas^e  than  before. 

The  University  Commissionei-s  (p.  40)  reported 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  encourage  "  poor  scho- 
lars to  come  to  the  University  merely  because 
they  were  poor.  Looking  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  and  the  Churclj,"  they  believe  "  that 
what  was  needed  ^^as  not  a  philanthropic  scheme 
for  counterbalancing  the  inequalities  of  fortune. 
It  was  justice,  directed  to  the  removal  of  every 
impediment,  every  unnecessary  expense  ;  not 
charity,  designed  to  produce  under  artificial 
43timulants  a  large  class  of  students  without  voca- 
tion or  special  aptitude  for  a  learned  profession." 
And  they  believed  that  endowments  would  be 
better  applied  to  stimulate  and  assist  ^*  good 
scholars  "  than  to  maintain  "  poor  scholars."  At 
the  same  time  they  desired  "  free  scope  left  to  the 
bMievolence  of  colleges  or  individuals  who  might 
be  willing  "  to  undertake  such  endowments. 

The  cause  of  the  poor  student,  thus  left  to  th 
benevolence  of  colleges  and  individuals^  has  not 
however  been  entirely  abandoned.  In  Magdalen 
College,  20  exhibitions  of  75  /.  per  annum  were 
founded  out  of  college  funds  for  "  deserving  per- 
sons in  need  of  support  at  the  University."  At 
Jesus  College  there  are  nearly  30  similar  exhi- 
bitions of  40/.  per  annum  tenable  for  five  years 
from  matriculation.  At  Oriel,  one  fellowship 
was  "  conceded  bv  the  Commissioners  to  a  large 
niunber  of  the  lellows  of  the  college  who  had 
vainly  struggled  against  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
dition of  need  as  a  qualification  for  election  to 
fellowships,"  and  converted  into  four  exhibitions 
of  60/.  each  with  rooms  tenable  for  20  terms 
from  matriculation.  These  are  for  '*  deserving 
persons  whom  the  electors  shall  have  ascertainea 
to  be  in  need  of  support  at  the  University,"  the 
qualification  bein^  ^^  need  of  assistance  and  desert, 
not  necessaiily  implying  literary  merit"  St 
Mary  and  St.  Alban  Halls  have  been  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor  student,  chiefly  owing,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  exertions  of  the  present  principal 
of  the  former,  who  has  explained  the  plan  pur- 
sued Imd  the  results  obtained  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Education  for  Frugal  Men." 

The  Bible  clerkships  which  have  survived  in 
eight  or  nine  of  the  colleges,  the  exhibitions 
which  exist  in  two  or  three,  and  the  servitorships 
at  Christ  Church,  though  generally  held  by  poor 
xnen^  do  not  properly  come  into  a  review  of  what 
bas  been  done  in  behalf  of  poverty  in  recent 
years,  nor  is  their  total  number  considerable,  and 
they  are  believed  to  be  frequently  awarded  as 
prizes  of  literary  merit 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that,  notwith- 
standing these  isolated  efforts,  the  cry  for  Uni- 
versity extension  continues  to  be  raised.  It  will 
probably  be  the  case,  and  increasingly  the  case, 
until  the  claims  of  poor  students  are  considered 
and  fairly  met  They  had  much  once  in  the 
University,  and  now  have  next  to  nothing.  Col- 
lege revenues  are  exhausted  between  fellowships 
BM.  open  scholarships,  whidi  often  fall  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  in  no  sense  need  assistance  to  main- 
tain them  at  the  University,  and  whose  object  in 
the  competition  was  honour  and  not  money. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  young  men,  whose 
services  the  Church  and  country  can  ill  afford  to 
lose,  are  shut  out  of  professions  for  which  they 
have  a  vocation,  and  to  which  a  degree  is  the 
main  avenue,  for  lack  of  means. 

It  is  a  subject  also  of  just  complaint  that  the 
0.130. 


large  revenues  of  the  University,  liberally  be-  App.  No. 2. 
stowed  in  other  ways,  are  never  applied  in  the         •""-" 
way  of  exhibitions.     When    a  grant  has  been 
voted  for  the  purpose,  the  vote  has  been  rescinded 
and  the  intended  gift  withheld. 

The  present  sub-committee  was  applied  for 
with  the  object  of  opening  up  these  questions  and 
inviting  discussion  upon  them.  And  its  task  is 
to  consider  how  the  colleges  and  halls,  co-opemting 
with  the  University,  ai-e  capable  of  extension  in 
the  direction  of  a  poorer,  though  not  necessarily 
in  any  other  respect  an  inferior  class  of  students. 

The  first  point  to  which  they  gave  tlieir  atten<^ 
tion  was  the  cost  of  a  coll(^e  education  as  it  i& 
After  the  most  careful  inquiry  in  their  power, 
they  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  col- 
lege education  can  be  obtained  at  a  lower  cost 
than  is  commonly  believed.  The  University 
Commissianers  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that 
"  a  lather  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  his . 
don's  college  career  cost  him  no  more  than  600/.'* 
No  doubt  a  much  larger  sum  is  not  imfrequently 
expended  in  the  course  of  residence.  But  it  is 
equally  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  young 
men  of  limited  means  and  frugal  habits  (of  whom 
not  a  few  are  among  the  ornaments  of  every  col^ 
lege)  find  no  difficulty  in  confining  their  expendi- 
ture within  more  modest  bounds.  The  lowest 
battels  in  14  colleges  taken  promiscuously  were 
found  to  average  during  the  past  year  78  /.  In 
one,  not  generally  considered  of  the  cheapest,  a 
young  man  writes  that  his  degree  cost  him  in  all 
but  307/.,  in  which  he  includes  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, dress,  and  extras.  In  another,  even  this 
amount  is  stated,  on  the  best  authority,  to  be  in 
excess  of  what  is  in  many  instances  spent  during 
a  three  years'  residence. 

On  the  whole,  we  rather  incline  to  say  that  a 
father  would  have  reason  to  complain  of  his  son 
if,  sent  to  the  University  to  pursue  a  line  of 
frugality  and  economy  at  one  of  the  existing  col- 
leges or  halls,  he  should  require  more  than  400/. 
for  all  his  expenses  from  his  matriculation  to  his 
degree. 

This  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant 
price  to  pay  for  the  shelter  and  provision,  society, 
discipline,  instruction,  and  degree  which  it  pro- 
cures. And  perhaps  no  further  reduction  could 
be  made  in  most  colleges  so  far  as  buttery  and 
kitchen  charges  are  concerned.  Nowhere,  pro- 
bably, is  board  much  cheaper  than  in  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  were  it  not  for  fees  on  the  one  hand 
and  supei-fluities  obtained  out  of  college  on  the 
other,  the  student's  academical  years  would  be 
among  the  most  inexpensive  as  well  as  profitable 
of  his  life. 

Any  scheme  for  relieving  the  poor  student 
from  all  expense  whatever  in  his  University  life 
is  open  to  serious  objection.  What  is  purely 
gratuitous  is  seldom  prized ;  and  utter  indigence 
would  offer  perhaps  too  marked  a  contrast,  and 
stand  out  in  too  bold  a  relief  for  its  own  comfort 
or  advantage  in  an  ordinary  college.  Nor,  in 
fact,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  so  much  even 
asked  by  the  class  of  student  whom  expense,  and 
expense  alone,  deters  from  entering  the  Univer- 
sity. Others  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  would  be 
grateful  for  the  Oxford  degree  if  it  could  be 
obtained  not  only  without  expense,  but  also  with- 
out the  delay  entailed  by  the  examinations,  and 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  accords  with  our 
present  arrangements.  Such  cases,  however^  it 
is  obvious,  cannot  be  met  by  the  extension  of 
N  N  2       •  colleges. 
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App.  No.2.  colleges,  but  would  require  an  entire  change  of 
our  academical  system. 

But  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  colleges,  and, 
we  venture  to  think,  of  the  University,  to  assist 
the  class  before  mentioned  ;  and  we  recommend 
that  such  assistance  should  take  the  form  of  ex- 
hibitions for  privileged  students. 

We  would  wish  to  see  generally  revived,  as  a 
result  of  the  present  movement  in  favour  of  Uui- 
versity  extension,  a  sympathy  with  the  claims 
(what  some  would  go  so  far  as  to  call  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  vested  rights)  of  that  deserving  and 
valuable  class  of  students,  who,  though  of  an 
ability  not  equal  to  obtaining  the  endowment  of  an 
open  scholarship,  yet  without  an  endowment  can- 
not maintain  themselves  at  the  University  or 
enter  the  profession  for  which  they  are  most 
suited. 

The  colleges  alone  are  capable  of  meeting  the 
.  want  as  it  ought  to  be  met,  because  it  is  a  colle- 
giate education  which  the  public  understands  by 
an  Oxford  education,  and  really  prizes. 

As  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  colleges 
should  be  extended,  various  opinions  may  be 
held.  We  subjoin  a  scheme  which  has  cjMne 
before  us,  supported  by  authority  which  entitles 
it  to  great  respect : — 

1.  That  a  grant  be  made  by  the  UniverHity 
sufficient  to  provide  every  college  with  a  dwelling 
capable  of  containing  10  men. 

2.  That  a  master  of  arts  live  in  this  dwelling. 

3.  That  this  master  be  a  tutor  of  the  college  to 
which  this  dwelling  is  attached. 

4.  That  the  undergraduates  living  in  this 
dwelling  pay  10  /.  per  annum  for  tuition. 

5.  That  these  have  their  meals  together. 

6.  That  they  attend  the  lectures  of  any  of  the 
tutors  in  the  college. 

7.  That  they  pass  into  the  lists  of  the  graduates 
of  the  college  upon  taking  their  degree. 

8.  That  if  they  be  observed  to  resort  to  any 
expensive  amusement,  or  otherwise  appear  to  be 
guilty  of  any  extravagance,  they  be  no  longer 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  said  branch  of  the 
college ;  but,  if  well-behaved,  may  pass  into  the 
other  part  of  the  college. 

The  committee  unanimously  concur  in  the 
scheme  embodied  in  the  following  recommenda- 
tions (^the  Provost  of  Worcester  preferring  the 
preceding) — 

1.  That  collages  be  invited  to  establish 
from  time  to  time  out  of  such  moneys  as  may 
accrue,  and  subject  to  proper  regulations,  ex- 
hibitions for  the  assistance  of  such  persons  as 
cannot  support  unaided  the  expenses  of  an 
University  education. 

2.  That  the  Hebdomadal  Council  be  moved 
to  bring  before  the  University  the  question 
of  renewing  the  grant  made  and  witndrawn 
in  1853  of  20,000  /.  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting colleges  and  halls  in  founding  such 
exhibitions. 

3.  That  in  the  event  of  convocation  rati- 
fying this  proposal,  a  delegacy  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  disposal  of  the  fund. 

Before  proceeding  further,  the  sub-committee 


wish,  with  reference  to  the  preceding  suggestions, 
to  remark : — 

(1.)  That  they  are  well  aware  that,  from  finan- 
cial reasons,  even  where  the  disposition  exists  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  poverty,  some  colleges 
will  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  move  so  fast  or 
so  far  as  others  in  that  direction.  The  obligations 
imposed  by  the  ordinances  are  in  many  cases  un- 
fulfilled :  fellowships  have  not  ittained  their  maxi- 
mum, professorships  remain  to  be  endowed,  and 
open   scholarships  to  be   established.     The    ex- 

f)enses  incident  to  the  running  out  of  beneficial 
eases  arc  considerable,  and  if  land  has  been  let 
out  on  building-leases,  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
the  transaction  will  not  be  reaped  by  this  gene- 
ration or  the  next.  Certain  statements  put  forward 
at  the  Oriel  meeting  respecting  the  wealth  of  col- 
leges we  hold  to  be  entirely  unsusceptible  of  proof. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
means  exist,  if  they  are  sought  for,  to  effect 
through  the  agency  of  the  colleges  in  the  founda- 
tion of  these  exhibitions,  a  very  considerable  and 
most  desirable  immediate  extension  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

To  specify  the  particular  resources  available  in 
each  case  for  this  purpose  does  not  fall  within  the 
province,  if  it  were  within  the  power,  of  a  private 
committee.  Whether  in  some  instances  there 
may  be  funds  susceptible  of  this  application,  or 
whether  in  others  income  may  not  be  all  that  can 
be  drawn  upon ;  and  whether  private  munificence 
might  not  be  expected  once  more  to  come  for- 
ward if  this  design  were  fairly  started,  and  express 
'^  its  willingness  to  aid  by  pecuniary  contributions 
in  its  promotion,"  are  possibilities  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  our  minds  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiries,  but  which  we  can  but  leave  as 
possibilities. 

(2.)  It  is  another  matter  with  regard  to  our 
second  recommendation.  We  have  thought  it 
right  to  urge  very  strongly  upon  the  University 
tlie  duty  of  aiding  to  promote  its  own  extension. 
In  30  years'  time  colleges  will  be  able  to 
stand  alone  for  all  financial  purposes,  but  such  is 
not  the  case  at  present ;  and  during  the  transition 
period  of  their  affairs  it  may  involve  no  sacrifice 
of  their  independence  to  receive  from  time  to  time 
within  their  walls  exhibitioners  whose  endowment 
has  proceeded  from  the  University. 

(a.)  This  public  fund,  if  granted  by  convoca- 
tion, should  be  dispensed,  we  think,  in  such  a 
wav  as  to  operate  as  9|i  inducement  to  the 
colleges  to  found  exhibitions  on  their  own  part 
This  would  be  the  effect,  if,  for  instance,  eveiy 
3rd,  7th,  and  11th  were  guaranteed  by  the  Um- 
versity. 

(ft.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  selection  of  the 
candidate  should  be  left  to  the  college,  subject 
to  the  provision  which  constitutes  our  fourth  re- 
commendation, viz. : — 

4.  That  the  exhibitioners  be  in  all  cases 
persons  absolutely  incapable,  without  aid, 
of  supporting  themselves  at  the  University, 
and  certified  to  the  satisfaction  of  iJie  de- 
legacy to  be  so,  and  to  be  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  receive  the  benefits  of  an  Uni- 
versity education. 

Having  in  view  the  large  and  liberal  endow- 
ments^ already  enjoyed  by  tlie  "good  scholar/ 
we  think  that  these  exhibitions,  if  founded,  should 
distinctly  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  for  which 

they 
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they  are  intended,  and  not  treated  as  in  any 
sense  scholarships  at  all.  Their  holder  should 
not  wear  a  scholar's  gown ;  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered on  the  foundation  of  the  college,  possibly 
even  the  fact  of  his  holdinff  the  exhibition  might 
be  known  only  to  himself  and  the  authorities. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  secrecy  is  a  point  to  be 
insisted  on,  inasmuch  as  poverty  is  no  disgrace  in 
Oxford ;  but  that  no  distinction  should  attach  to 
tlie  position  of  an  exhibitioner  is,  we  hold,  of 
consequence.  Under  fitness,  therefore,  we  should 
be  content  to  admit  abiltv  of  a  lower  degree  than 
we  look  for  in  tlie  scholar,  and  such  as  to  hold 
out  expectation  of  an  honourable  and  useful 
rather  than  of  a  brilliant  future  career.  Of  course 
it  will  be  open  to  any  college  to  take  an  opposite 
view.  All  that  this  committee  thinks  it  necessary 
to  recommend  is,  that  poverty  and  frugality 
should  hold  the  first  and  second  places  among  the 
qualifications  for  these  exhibitions.  What  other 
conditions  should  be  annexed  to  them  it  is  no  part 
of  their  province  to  decide. 

We  think,  however,  that  no  exhibitioner,  how- 
ever poor  and  frugal,  should  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
the  average  academical  level,  and  we  would  secure 
this  by  our  fifth  recommendation,  viz. — 

5.  That  a  certificate  be  rendered  every 
year  to  the  delegacy  by  the  authorities  of  the 
college  to  which  each  University  exhibitioner 
belongs,  of  his  having  during  the  preceding 
year  lived  frugally,  presented  himself  for  his 
examinations  at  the  proper  time,  and  failed 
at  none  more  than  once. 

With  regard  to  frugality  we  recommend — 

6.  That  each  privileged  student,  whether 
endowed  by  a  college  or  the  University, 
should  be  required  to  pay  all  his  private 
bills  at  the  expiration  of  each  term,  and 
that  the  authorities  of  the  college  take  all 

E roper  steps  to  satisfy  themselves  that  this 
as  oeen  done. 

We  do  not  think  such  a  provision  would  be 
really  diflScult  to  enforce  if  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitioner  to  comply  with  it,  or  evasion  of 
its  strictness,  invariably  entailed  the  forfeiture  of 
the  exhibition.  When  it  is  recollected  what  that 
forfeiture  would  involve,  in  the  case  of  one  as- 
sumed to  be  incapable  of  pursuing  his  future  pro- 
fession without  assistance,  it  must  be  thought 
improbable  that  it  would  be  lightly  risked,  even 
if  there  were  no  higher  motives  to  appeal  to  in 
the  case.  The  consciousness,  however,  in  a 
young  man's  mind  that  Tie  owed  the  privilege  he 
was  enjoying,  not  to  his  merits  or  the  superiority 
of  his  own  attainments,  but  to  his  indigence  and 
the  bounty  of  others,  might  be  expected  to  operate 
very  sti^ongly  in  restraining  him  from  extrava- 
gance. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  above  recommenda- 
tions is  to  obtain  such  provision  and  endowment 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  poor  students,  alleged 
to  be  desirous  of  admission  within  the  University, 
as  may  enable  us  to  see  if  the  demand  really 
exists,  and  if  so,  to  meet  it  as  it  should  be  met 
We  have  deemed  the  grant  from  the  corporate 
fund  of  the  University  essential  to  draw  forth  the 
liberality  of  the  collegiate  bodies,  as  well  as  just 
and  expedient  in  itself.  But  we  do  not  ask  that 
it  should  be  more  than  temporary,  and  quite  con- 
template the  possibility  of  its  withdrawal,  if, 
after  a  few  years,  it  should  be  found  not  to  be 

0.130. 


working  well,  or  not  to  have  produced  the  results 
which  we  expect.    We  thererore  recommend — 

7.  That  in  case  at  the  expiration  of  10 
years  from  the  date  of  the  grant  any  portion 
of  it  shall  remain  unexpended,  it  shall  re- 
vert to  the  University  unless  formally 
renewed. 

It  remains  to  state  the  means  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves  as  the  best  for  aflfbrding  the 
accommodation  which  would  be  needed,  should  it 
be  desired  to  make  provision  in  colleges  already 
full  for  students  of  the  class  proposed.  Event- 
ually, we  think,  it  would  lead  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  colleges  themselves,  but  this  could  only  be 
expected,  even  where  space  exists  for  such  en- 
largement, after  many  years.  In  the  meantime 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a  house  or  a 
few  houses  should  not  be  rented  in  the  vicinity, 
and  placed  upon  a  college  footing,  with  a  single 
entrance,  and  subjected  to  the  supervision  oi  a 
resident  fellow  or  master  of  arts.  Such  a  build- 
ing we  would  not  have  treated  as  in  any  sense 
the  exclusive  residence  of  the  poor  student  On 
the  contrary,  all  undergraduates  equally  might 
reside  there  the  first  three  terms  after  matricu- 
lation, and  afterwards  be  drafted  into  college  to 
complete  their  residence.  The  building  should 
in  fact  be  simply  a  dependency  of  the  college,  in 
no  respect  distinct  from  it  except  in  site.  Its  in- 
mates should  enjoy  precisely  the  same  advantages, 
of  hall,  chapel,  and  attendance,  and  be  bound  by 
the  same  rules  as  those  of  the  college  itselr. 
The  privileged  student,  or  exhibitioner,  would 
reside  here  with  the  rest,  subjected  to  no  invidious 
distinction  of  garb  or  otherwise,  exempt  only 
from  caution  money  (his  exhibition  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  his  battels),  and  possibly  from 
University  fees.  It  is  thought  to  be  probable 
that  he  would  generally  justify  the  confidence 
which  had  admitted  him  to  free  intermixture  with 
the  associations  of  the  place,  and  would  leave  with 
a  mind  full  of  gratitude  towards  a  system  which 
had  never  reminded  him  of  his  poverty,  but  en- 
couraged him  to  practise  frugality  in  the  midst 
of  temptation. 

(signed)         iZ.  X.  Cotton^  Chairman. 
F.  K,  Leighton. 
JE.  Evans. 
JR.  MichelL 
H.  Wall 
L.  Gilbertson, 
J.  Higaud, 
E.  Palin. 
P.  G.  Medd. 
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Appendix. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Board,  in  an  answer  to  an  Address  upon  the 
Extension  of  University  Education.  Presented 
to  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  and  Proc- 
tors, 16  March  1846. 

The  following  paper,  with  some  others  on  the 
same  subject,  was  communicated  to  your  com- 
mittee : — 

^*  Considerable  efforts  have  lately  been  made 

in  this  country  for  the   diffusion   of  civil  and 

spiritual  knowledge,  whether  at  home  or  abroad* 

K  N  3  Schools 
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Schools  have  been  instituted-  for  the  lower  and 
miadle  classes,  churches  built  and  endowed,  mis- 
sionary societies  established,  further  schools 
founded,  as  at  Marlborough  and  Fleetwood,  for 
the  sons  of  poor  clergy  and  others ;  and,  again, 
associations  for  the  provision  of  additional  min- 
isters. But  between  these  schools,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ministry  which  re- 
quires to  be  aumiented,  there  is  a  cnasm  which 
needs  to  be  filled.  Our  Universities  take  up 
education  here  our  schools  leave  it,  yet  no  one 
can  say  that  they  have  been  strengthened  or  ex- 
tended whether  for  clergy  or  laity,  in  proportion 
to  the  growing  population  of  the  country,  its 
increasing  empire,  or  deepening  responsibilities. 

"We  are*anxious  to  suggest  that  the  link  which 
we  find  thus  missing  in  the  chain  of  improvement 
should  be  supplied,  by  rendering  academical  edu- 
cation accessible  to  the  sons  of  parents  whose 
incomes  are  too  narrow  for  the  scale  of  expendi- 
ture at  present  prevailing  among  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  that  this 
should  be  done  through  the  addition  o£  new  de- 
partments to  existing  colleges,  or,  if  neeessary, 
by  the  foundation  of  new  collegiate  bodies.  We 
have  learned,  on  what  we  consider  unquestion- 
able information,  that  in  such  institutions,  if  the 
furniture  were  provided  by  the  college,  and  pub- 
lic meals  alone  were  permitted,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  private  entertainments  in  the  rooms  of 
the  students,  the  annual  college  payments  for 
board,  lodging,  and  tuition,  mi^t  be  reduced  to 
60  /.  at  most,  and  that,  if  frugality  were  enforced 
as  the  condition  of  membership,  the  student's  en- 
tire expenditure  might  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  80  /.  yearly. 

*^  If  such  a  plan  of  improvement  be  entertained 
by  the  authorities  of  Oxford,  the  details  of  its 
execution  would  remain  to  be  considered.  On 
these  we  do  not  venture  to  enter,  but  desire  to 
record  our  readiness,  whenever  the  matter  may 
proceed  further,  to  aid  by  our  personal  exertions 
or  pecuniary  contributionB,  in  the  promotion  of  a 
design  which  the  exigencies  of  the  country  so 
clearly  seem  to  require. 


'*Sandon. 
Ashley. 
R.  Grosvenor. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 
T.  D.  Achind. 
Ph.  Pusey. 
T.  H.  S.  Soihcron. 
Wesiniinster. 
Carnarvon. 
T.  D.  Acland,  Bart 
VV.  Braniston. 
Lincoln. 
Sidney  Herbert. 
Cunning. 
Malion. 
W.  U.  Baring. 
J.  Nicholl,  Judge  Advo- 
cate. 

Your  committee,  having  considered  these  com- 
munications^ and  having  made  some  inquiries 
into  the  present  state  of  the  University,  with 
respect  to  accommodation  and  expense,  beg  to 
submit  the  following  report : — 

It  appears  to  your  committee  most  desirable 
Ifcat  the  University  should  be  considerably  ex- 
tended ;  that  the  advantages  of  academical  edu- 
cation should  be  afforded  to  many  more  of  the 
flona  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  community, 
whatever   tJieir  destination  in   after  life;    and. 


W.  J.  .Tames. 

Sir  R.  Glynne. 

J.  E.  Denison. 

Wilflon  Patten. 

R.  Vernon  Smith. 

S.  Wilberforce. 

R.  Jilf. 

W.  H.  Hale. 

W,  Hoathcote. 

£(liv.  Berens. 

J.  Wool  ley. 

Horace  Powya. 

Hon.    W.    Herbert,  Dean 

of  Manchester. 
G.  Moberly. 
A.  C.  Tttit 
H.  Labouchere.'* 


above  all,  they  apprehend  that  there  is  an  urgent 
call  for  many  more  than  the  University  now  sends 
forth  to  meet  the  daily  increasing  demands  for 
additional  labourers  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  home  and  abroad.  They  believe 
it  also  to  be  highly  desirable  that  increased  aid 
and  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  sons  of  the 
poorer  clergy  and  gentry,  who  are  often  unable 
to  sustain  the  usual  expense  of  a  University 
education. 


With  regard  to  expense,  much  has  been  done 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  and  diminution  of 
tlie  necessary  expenses  of  the  students,  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  found  practicable  to  reduce  them 
to  a  much  lower  scale.  It  is  probable  that  in 
some  cases  the  regulations  are  somewhat  too 
strict  at  present,  the  students  being  thus  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  supplying  from  without  what 
they  think  deficient  within  the  walls.  In  some 
instances,  when  a  college  has  itself  supplied 
everything,  it  has  done  so  at  an  actual  loss ;  and 
in  all  cases  the  expenses  would  be  higher,  were 
it  not  for  the  contributions  of  the  colleges  them- 
selves towards  the  support  of  the  establishment 

The  expenses  of  the  commoners,  as  they  appear 
on  the  books  of  several  colleges  and  halls,  are 
found  to  vary  from  about  55  L  per  annum  to 
about  104  /.,  ^e  average  annual  rate  of  expense 
being  in  some  colleges  65  ?.,  in  others  75  /.,  in 
others  80  L  These  include,  besides  the  expenses 
of  the  table  (except  grocery),  tuition,  room-rent, 
coals,  dues  to  the  University  and  the  college, 
servants'  wages,  and,  in  some  cases,  washing  and 
other  items.  Suppose  the  whole  expense  to  be 
73  i,  and  deduct  for  tuition  16  guineas,  room-rent 
10  i,  dues  3  /.,  servants  4  /.,  then  the  expense  of 
living  will  appear  to  be  about  39  /.  for  the  acade- 
mical year,  but  individuals  are  living  at  a  still 
smaller  expense,  at  little  more  than  30  L  per  annum, 
and  this  without  being  secluded  from  the  general 
society  of  the  college. 

To  estimate  these  expenses  properly  we  should 
compare  them  with  those  of  our  public  schools 
and  new  collegiate  institutions.  They  would,  in 
fact,  be  larger  were  it  not  for  tlie  endowments  of 
colleges  and  professorships.  Hence,  the  com- 
moners' tuition  for  the  entire  period  of  academical 
education  is  from  48  to  64  guineas  (the  payment 
being  distributed  over  the  several  terms,  usually 
of  four,  sometimes  of  three  years);  whilst  pro- 
fessorial instruction  is,  in  many  cases,  gratuitous, 
the  lectures  in  the  department  oi  theology 
entirely  so,  for  which,  in  otlier  places,  the  remu- 
neration exceeds  the  whole  expense  of  tuition  at 
Oxford. 

As  to  expenses  witliout  the  walls  of  colleges, 
they  must  depend  for  the  most  pai't  upon  the 
prudence  and  principle  of  the  students  themselves, 
and  upon  the  efficient  co-oi)eration  of  their  parents 
with  the  endeavours  of  the  college  authorities. 
The  subject  has  frequently  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  the  authorities  of  the  University. 
There  are  existing  and  effective  regulations 
against  expense ;  others  have  from  time  to  time 
been  devised,  and  abandoned  as  ineffectual.  If 
the  student  will  combine  with  the  tradesman  to 
evade  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  University  or 
the  college,  he  will  frequently  succeed  and  escape 
detection ;  and  additional  impediments  have  been 
opposed  of  late  to  the  University  laws  affecting 
the  tradesmen  of  the  place  by  the  rapidity  OT 
communication  with  the  metropolis. 
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These  are  circumstances,  then,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  offered  for  increasing  the  accommodation 
and  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  University. 

For  these  purposes  it  has  been  suggested  to 
found  a  new  college,  or  build  a  new  hall,  under 
its  own  officers  and  government;  to  add  new 
buildings  to  existing  colleges,  with  a  distinct 
economy,  but  under  tne  government  of  the  exist* 
ing  college  authorities;  to  provide  exhibitions 
tenable  by  members  of  any  college  or  hall ;  to 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  a  great  number 
of  students,  by  abridging  the  statutable  residence, 
within  the  walls  of  colleges  or  halls  ;  or  to  allow 
students  to  lodge  in  houses  not  locally  attached, 
as  the  statutes  at  present  require,  to  some  col- 
lege or  hall,  but  under  the  supervision  of  some 
senior  member  or  fellow  of  a  college. 

1.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Crown  should  refuse  a  charter,  or  the  University 
deny  incorporation,  to  a  new  college  properly 
endowed  and  regulated.  But  to  build  and 
adequately  endow  a  new  college  is  suited  rather 
to  ancient  munificence  than  to  the  economical 
views  of  modern  times.  A  hall  without  endow- 
ments, or  a  college  insufficiently  endowed,  would 
of  course  entau  heavier  expenses  upon  the 
students  for  tuition  and  other  advantages  than 
they  incur  in  die  ancient  foundations,  where  the 
tutors  and  other  officers,  being  usually  fellows,  are 
in  pai't,  and  the  heads  of  colleges  are  altogether, 
sustained  by  the  endowments.  A  new  college 
should  also  be  independent.  The  University,  it 
is  presumed,  would  decline  to  incorporate  any 
institution  analogous  to  a  proprietary  school.  But 
supposing  a  spirit  of  munificence  to  arise  equal 
to  tne  occasion,  it  is  little  likely  that  a  new  insti- 
tution (although  for  a  time  under  peculiar  and 
Stringent  regidations  it  might  introduce  some 
improvements  or  diminish  some  expenses)  would 
long  continue  better  or  more  economical  than  the 
old.  The  average  expenses  at  the  New  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  for  example,  do  not  fall  below 
the  amounts  above  mentioned  at  Oxford.  In  a 
few  years,  the  general  character  and  regulations 
of  any  new  institution  would  probably  be  as  like 
the  rest  as  these  are  like  one  another. 

2.  To  add  new  buildings  to  existing  colleges, 
whether  with  or  without  a  distinct  economy  or 
regulations,  or  with  a  diminished  rate  of  tuition, 
or  lower  rent  of  rooms,  or  with  furniture  or  other 
advantages  supplied  gratuitously,  is  ^  a  much 
simpler  expedient,  and  would  require  much 
smdler  funds ;  and  it  would  of  course  require 
no  other  consent  than  that  of  any  college  wliich 
mi^ht  be  willing  to  receive  aid  from  without  for 
sudi  a  purpose.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
desirable  to  create  any  order  of  students  m  a 
lower  rank,  or  what  would  be  considered  a 
degrading  position,  nor  to  endeavour  to  restrict 
diem  altogether  to  public  meals. 

3.  A  still  simpler  expedient,  and  one  which 
might  either  be  united  with  the  former  or  kept 


distinct  from  it,  would  be  the  foundations  of  App.  No  %, 
exhibitions  to  be  conferred,  not  upon  grounds  of  — — 
literary  merit,  but  of  poverty,  character,  and 
economical  habits,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  aiding 
those,  and  only  those,  who  need  such  assistance 
and  to  be  forthwith  taken  away  from  those  who 
would  not  conform  to  regulations  of  strict 
economy. 

No  plan  can  be  suggested  more  consistent  than 
this  with  our  actual  system.  Advances  of  money 
also,  to  cover  the  first  expenses  of  the  University, 
the  fees,  caution-money,  and  cost  of  furniture, 
might  often  be  serviceable  to  parents  of  narrow 
incomes,  and  might  be  afterwards  in  part,  or 
altogether,  repaid;  and  such  advances  or  exhibi- 
tions might  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  col- 
lege authorities  or  by  other  parties,  either  openly, 
or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  at  present,  privately, 
without  the  knowledge  of  anyone  besides  the  per- 
sons who  confer  and  who  receive  them ;  since,  in 
the  year  1812,  it  may  be  mentioned,  about  30 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  have  been  founded 
at  Oxford  (in  several  cases  by  the  colleges  them- 
selves), besides  five  fellowships  and  19  University 
prizes  or  scholarships  for  literary  attainments. 
Few,  however,  if  any  of  these,  are  intended 
solely  to  meet  the  case  of  straitened  circum- 
stances. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion  for  increas- 
ing accommodation  and  diminishing  expense,  by 
abridging  the  statutable  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  shorten  the  period  of 
necessary  residence. 

5.  Lastly,  as  to  the  suggestion,  that  students 
might  be  permitted,  under  proper  regulations,  to 
reside  in  nouses  not  locally  attached  to  colleges^ 
but  kept  and  supeiintended  by  senior  members 
of  the  University,  responsible  for  the  students 
under  their  supervision,  your  Committee  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  prepared  to  recommend  any 
relaxation  of  the  existing  statutable  restrictions 
upon  the  residence  of  undergraduates  without  the 
walls  of  collegiate  buildings.     But  it  would  ap- 

{)ear,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  ample  room 
or  the  exertions  of  benevolence  and  hberalily, 
such  as  your  Committee  are  rejoiced  to  see  indi- 
cated in  the  paper  prefixed  to  this  report,  whilst 
there  are  several  methods  by  which  they  might 
be  carried  into  effect  consistent  with  the  present 
statutes  and  practices  of  the  University. 

Besolved,  That  the  Board,  without  expressing 
any  opinion  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  preceding  Report,  permit  the  Provost  of 
Worcester  to  communicate  copies  to  any  of  the 
parties  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  paper 
prefixed  to  it. 

B.  -P.  SymonSy  Vice  Chancellor. 

Delegates'  Room, 
16  March  1846. 
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APPENDIX   TO   REPORT   FROM   SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON 


A  pp.  No.  5, 


III.  —  REPORT  of  the  Sub-Committee  nominated  to  consider  the  Expediency  of  allowing 
Undergraduates  to  Reside  in  Lodgings,  whether  with  or  without  connexion  with  Colleges, 
and  to  recommend  Provisions  for  securing  their  Discipline  and  Tuition. 


In  approaching  the  subject  of  University 
extension,  the  first  question  is,  whether,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  such  extension. 

The  colleges,  doubtless,  are  almost  all  of  them 
full ;  and  colleges  are  constantly  obliged  to  re- 
ject applications  for  admission.  But  the  persons 
whom  the  present  movement  for  extension  has  in 
view  belong  to  a  somewhat  different  class  from 
those  who  now  seek  for  admission  into  colleges ; 
and  though  our  inquiries  are  not  limited  to  a 
particular  class  of  persons,  yet,  at  any  rate, 
the  main  object  of  this  movement  is  to  furnish 
academical  status  and  instruction  to  poor  men 
seeking  to  be  ordained  as  clergymen,  to  become 

Eractitioners  in  law  or  medicine,  or  to  enter  into 
usiness. 

The  question,  how  many  young  men  are  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  increased  facilities  for  enter- 
ing the  University,  can  only  be  answered  by 
experiment. 

It  is  thought  by  many  persons  that,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  age  and  residence,  even  if 
the  expenses  be  diminished,  the  number  is  not 
likely  to  be  great 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  would  seem 
expedient  to  gauge  the  demand  with  as  little 
outlay  and  with  as  little  risk  as  possible.  Then, 
if  the  experiment  does  not  succeed,  no  loss  will 
have  been  sustained ;  if  it  succeeds,  the  course 
will  still  be  open  for  every  scheme  of  extension, 
for  new  halls  and  new  colleges,  as  well  as  for 
license  to  reside  in  lodging-houses. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  simplest, 
easiest,  and  cheapest  way  in  which  the  experi- 
ment can  be  triea  will  be  by  relaxing  the  statute 
which  requires  residence  to  be  kept  within  col- 
lege gates. 

And  we  might  content  ourselves  with  merely 
recommending  that  this  experiment  should  be 
tried,  were  it  not  that  many  persons  believe  that 
young  men  can  live  more  economically  in  cheap 
nails  than  in  lodgings,  and  consider  that  the  evils 
likely  to  result  from  the  lodging-house  system 
would  be  so  considerable  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  grant  the  required  leave.  We  must  therefore 
say  a  few  words  on  these  points. 

I.  In  respect  to  economy,  it  might  be  thought 
that  colleges,  having  buildings  and  establish- 
ments already  provided,  could  supply  the  means 
of  living  more  economically  than  would  be  pos- 
sible either  in  unendowed  halls  or  in  lodgings. 
No  doubt,  in  some  colleges  at  least,  a  prudent 
man  can  live  very  cheaply ;  but  fashion  and  ex- 
ample make  these  cases  exceptional.  It  may  be 
assumed  (even  if  there  were  room  to  spare  in 
existing  colleges)  that  it  is  more  easy  to  be 
economical  in  a  private  house  than  in  a  college. 
There  is  no  one  to  observe  and  criticise  a  young 
man's  habits  of  life;  self-denial  becomes  less 
difficult ;  he  can  pursue  his  own  course  without 
fear  of  remark  or  ridicule. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  young 
men  can  live  more  economically  in  a  hostel  or 
hall,  in  which  the  meals  are  supplied  in  common, 
furniture  provided  at  a  low  price,  and  a  moderate 
rent  charged  for  rooms,  than  is  possible  in  lodg- 
ing-houses. 

We  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  on  this 


point ;  but  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  compare 
the  expenses  of  young  men  living  in  coU^e  and 
in  lodgings. 

We  have  investigated  this  matter  as  accurately 
as  we  could,  consistently  with  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  a  voluntarily  formed  committee,  which 
obtained  its  information  as  best  it  could. 

We  have  considered  the  charges  under  two 
capital  heads:  1st,  the  fixed  charges,  which  are 
the  same  to  all  students  of  the  college  (except, 
perhaps,  the  Bible  clerks  or  the  servitors) ;  and, 
2nd,  tne  charges  for  buttery  and  kitchen,  which 
are  those  for  food,  and  for  other  articles  which 
are  generally  supplied  in  colleges  and  charged  in 
the  college  bills. 

The  mode  of  charging  fees,  and  the  time  during 
which  fees  are  charged,  vary  so  much,  that  hardly 
two  colleges  have  the  same  system  or  a  system 
lasting  through  the  same  time.  Generally  the 
custom  is  to  charge  fees  at  a  high  rate  during 
12  terms,  at  a  lower  rate  during  the  later  terms 
of  residence,  and  at  a  still  lower  rate  to  the  time 
of  the  M.  A.  degree ;  but,  since  a  student  may 
take  the  degree  of  B.A.  within  12  terms,  it  is 
the  custom  of  some  colleges  to  charge  a  uniform 
reduced  rate  from  the  12th  to  tlie  27th  term. 
The  sums  here  given  are  applicable  to  the 
latter  mode;  we  have  calculated  them  for 
only  12  terms ;  so  that  if  a  student  proceed  to 
the  B.A.  degree  in  his  12th  term,  and  then 
cease  to  reside,  he  will  have  paid  the  total  or 
fixed  charges  given  in  the  following  account. 
The  fee  for  tuition  we  take  at  an  average  of  21/. 
per  annum.  The  rent  of  rooms  varies  very  much, 
in  some  colleges  from  61,  6  s,  to  IS  L  18 «.  or  21/.: 
we  take  an  average  of  12/L  12*.  The  charge 
for  college  (or  establishment)  expenses  we  put 
at  10/.;  this  includes  a  payment  for  the  use  of 
the  library,  for  the  supply  of  plates,  knives  and 
forks,  and  of  silver  plate;  for  general  college 
expenses,  such  as  lights  on  staircases  and  in  col- 
lege buildings,  fire  in  hall,  chapel,  and  lecture- 
rooms,  delivery  of  lectures,  &c.  Another  charge 
18  college  dues,  which  we  take  at  8/.,  which 
covers  part  of  the  salaries  of  college  officers,  such 
as  chaplains,  bursars,  and  deans  of  colleges,  great 
part  of  whose  work  is  caused  by  the  under- 
graduate members  of  the  college.  The  charge 
lor  servants,  made  in  battels,  generally  amounts 
to  4/.  10*.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  which  each 
imdergraduate  has  to  give  his  servants  gratuities 
to  the  amount  of  3  /.  or  4  /.  per  annum ;  such 
payments,  though  called  gratuities,  being  for  the 
most  part  recognised  charges,  and  such  that  if 
they  were  not  made,  a  higher  sum  would  be 
charged  for  service  in  the  college  bills.  The  last 
charge  is  for  poors*  rate,  about  2  /.  per  annum. 
The  total  stands  as  follows ; 

£.  s.  d. 
Tuition  -  -  -  -  21  -  - 
Room  rent  -  -  -  12  12  - 
Establishment  charges  •  10  -  - 
College  dues  -  -  .  8  -  - 
Servants  -  -  -  -  4  lo  - 
Gratuities  to  ditto  -  -  3  -  - 
Poors'  rate  -        -        -        -    2     -    - 
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This  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
average  of  the  fixed  charges  which  every  under- 
graduate member  of  a  college  is  called  on  to  pay 
during  the  12  terms  (three  years)  of  his  residence. 
These  charges  fall  on  all  undergraduates  alike^ 
on  all  at  least  who  are  not  on  the  foundation^ 
and  receive  no  assistance  from  the  corporate 
revenues ;  and  they  are  previous  to  any  charge 
for  articles  supplied  from  the  kitchen  and  but- 
tery. 

The  charges  for  articles  supplied  from  the 
kitchen  and  outtery  vary  not  only  in  every  col- 
lege, but  with  each  man's  circmnstances  and 
habits.  In  most  colleges  such  articles  are  charged 
at  a  profit  for  the  support  of  the  kitchen  and 
buttery  staffs.  Add  milk,  coals,  faggots,  laun- 
dress, and  in  some  cases  groceries  and  glazier, 
and  we  find  that  to  an  undergraduate  of  econo- 
mical habits,  who  neither  deprives  himself  of 
moderate  comforts  nor  runs  into  extravagance, 
the  total  of  these  varying  charges  is  about  1  /.  10*. 
per  week,  or  40/.  10*.  for  an  academical  year  of 
27  weeks. 

The  whole  annual  college  charges,  therefore, 
may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  abf  ut  100/.  This 
calculation,  it  may  be  observed,  is  founded  on 
actual  bills  of  several  colleges,  and  we  believe 
that  this  average  falls  somewhat  below  the 
charges  made  in  such  colleges  on  an  ordinarily 
frugal  man. 

'I  he  chai'ges  on  admission  to  colleges  are  heavy, 
and  calculated  to  deter  some  persons  from  enter- 
ing. An  undergraduate  has  to  deposit  caution- 
money,  which  is  a  prepayment  by  way  of  guaran- 
tee for  the  discharge  of  college  bills.  This  sum 
is  often  as  high  as  30/.  He  has  also  to  pay  an 
admission  fee  of  about  5  /.,  and  to  purchase  the 
furniture  of  his  rooms,  for  which  25  /.  is  a  low 
estimate  :  so  that  on  his  enti'ance  into  college  he 
is  often  called  upon  to  pay  not  less  than  60/. 

There  is  a  further  fee  of  from  4  /.  to  7  /.  to  be 
paid  to  the  college  on  taking  the  B.A.  degree, 
another  of  5  /.  or  61.  on  taking  the  M.A.  degree, 
and  a  small  sum  annually  so  long  as  the  name 
remains  on  the  college  books. 

Also,  as  a  member  of  a  college,  he  is  expected 
to  subscribe  to  the  college  clubs  or  societies,  and 
to  pay  entrance  fees  on  admission  into  iJiem. 
Sucn  are  the  college  boat  club,  the  college  barge, 
the  cricket  club,  the  musical  society,  the  debating 
society,  the  college  chapel  choir,  &c.;  and  these 
will  cost  him  5  /.  per  annum  on  an  average.  All 
members  of  a  college  doutless  do  not  subscribe  to 
these  several  societies  ;  but  tlie  position  and  the 
standing  of  a  man  in  a  college  is  apt  to  be  lowered 
when  he  declines  to  aid  in  such  social  institutions, 
and  some  of  these  contributions  are,  in  reality, 
hardly  matters  of  choice. 

Now,  doubtless,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  preced- 
ing charges  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  college  staff  and  for  the  current  expenses. 
The  colleges  are,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with 
students  whose  habits  in  their  homes  and  at  their 
schools,  have  paved  the  way  for  the  comforts  of 
the  college,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
Responsible  servants,  in  whom  implicit  trust  can 
be  placed,  are  required  for  the  care  of  rooms  in 
which  valuable  property  is  commonly  left  exposed 
and  unguarded  ;  and  the  salaries  of  these  servants 
must  be  such  as  to  place  them  above  the  tempta- 
tion of  stealing.  Large  quantities  of  plate  are 
intrusted  to  the  butlers;  considerable  sums  of 
money  pass  through  their  hands  and  those  of 
their  dependants ;  their  salaries  are  such  as  must 
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•  be  paid  to  upright  and  confidential  men ;  and  the   App.  No. 

whole  staff  of  the  college  has  to  be  organised  on         

a  somewhat  expensive  scale. 

The  general  result  is  as  follows : — The  fixed 
charges  incidental  to  college  life  amount  to  60  /. 

i)er  annum,  more  or  less ;  the  cost  of  living,  on  a 
ow  average,  is  40  /. ;  and  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions 5  /.  A  sum  of  about  60  /.  has  to  be  deposited 
at  entrance,  of  which,  indeed,  the  greater  part 
will  subsequently  be  returned,  but  which  a  stu- 
dent has,  nevertheless,  to  provide.  And  fees 
exceeding  10/.  are  paid  to  the  college  on  taking 
the  two  common  degrees.  The  consequence  ne- 
cessarily is,  that  college  education  is  not  extended 
generally  to  young  men  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
these  sums.  Consequently,  also,  as  Oxford  is 
closed  to  all  but  members  of  colleges  and  halls, 
its  education,  its  institutions,  its  libraries,  its  mu- 
seums are  practically  closed  against  all  but  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  these  sums. 

Now  the  greater  part  of  this  cost  arises  from 
the  fixed  charges  of  colleges ;  and  as  we  have  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  granting  permission 
to  lodge  in  the  town,  either  in  connection  with  a 
college  or  without  any  such  connection,  we  have 
endeavoured  also  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  living 
in  lodgings.  The  cost,  will,  in  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  living  within  the  walls  of  a  college,  vary  with 
the  different  habits  of  men ;  but  our  calculation 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  mode  of 
University  residence  will  be  required  chiefly  for 
students  of  limited  means.  As  to  the  cost  of 
living,  we  have  not  taken  an  imaginary  case  of 
what  we  think  an  economical  student  might  live 
for,  or  what  the  expenses  of  such  a  person  might 
be  in  another  town,  but  we  have  taken  the  actual 
case  of  a  student  residing  in  Oxford,  and  reading 
for  his  final  examination  in  the  long  vacation  of 
1858.  This  gentleman  was  allowed  to  reside  in 
his  rooms  in  college  ;  but  as  neither  the  kitchen 
nor  the  buttery  were  open,  he  had  to  obtain  all 
his  food  out  of  college.  In  a  letter,  from  which 
extracts  are  subjoined,  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
expenses : — 

*^  During  the  long  vacation  of  1858  I  spent  four 
weeks  in  Oxford,  reading  ....  I  occupied  my 
rooms  in  college  rent  free  ....  I  adopted  your 
suggestions,  and  procured  my  dinner  at  [A.B.^sJ; 
while  my  servant  supplied  me  with  bread,  butter, 
milk,  and  beer  for  my  lunch.     To  the  servant,  I 

Said,  in  one  sum,  1  /.  for  all  these  items  supplied 
uring  30  days,  giving  an  average  of  8  d.  per  day. 
Adding  together  the  various  amounts  paid  to 
[ A.B.J,  I  find  that  the  average  cost  of  my  dinner 
was  Is.  7  d.;  and  this  included  beer,  with  fish  or 
pastry.  To  this  I  must  add  4  rf.  a  day  for  gro- 
ceries, which  is  rather  more  than  the  actual  sum 
paid  for  tea,  coffee,  eggs,  &c. ;  and  thus  the  cost 
of  my  liviiijg  will  average  2  s.  T  d.  pe^  day  .... 
I  had  no  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  rigid 
economy  in  these  matters ;  but  I  certainly  avoided 
all  extravagance.  I  have  extracted  the  above 
particulars  from  the  book  of  all  my  expenses  at 

Oxford " 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  18  *.  per  week 
would  be  suflScient  to  cover  the  cost  of  food, 
&c.  of  an  economical  student  residing  in  his 
own  private  room  and  providing  his  food  for  him- 
self. 

The  cost  of  lodgings  varies  in  Oxford,  as  else- 
where, with  the  situation  of  the  house,  the  size 
of  the  rooms,  and  other  circumstances ;  but  we 
find  that  those  inhabited  by  economical  under- 
graduates are  rented  at  sums  varying  from  10*. 
OO  to 
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App.  No.  2.    to  1 5  8. ;  and  a  very  fair  set,  conflisting  of  a  sitting 

room  and  bed  room,  can  be  obtained  at  12  *.  a 

week.  The  charge  for  firing  wonld  be  about  3  s. 
a  week  during  the  two  winter  terms,  to  which* 
must  be  added  say  ,  1  /.  for  attendance,  and  1  /. 
for  washing  in  each  term.  The  account,  there- 
fore, of  an  economical  student  living  in  lodgings 
mio:ht  be  as  follows : — 


Lodgings  for  27  weeks,  at  12  «. 
Board  for  27  weeks,  at  18  «.  - 
Firing  for  18  weeks,  at  3  *.  .  - 
Attendance  for  three  terms  - 
Washing  for  three  terms 

£. 


£.    *. 

d. 

16    4 

— 

24     6 

— 

2  14 

- 

3     - 

— 

3     - 

- 

49     4 

_ 

This  sum  is,  it  will  be  observed,  about  13  i  less 
than  the  fixed  charges  in  college,  calculated  as 
above,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  food  in  col- 
lege, and  of  the  other  expenses  which  are  inci- 
dental to  college  life ;  so  that,  even  with  a  sum 
added  to  provide  for  tuition,  a  student  may  live 
at  little  mure  than  one-half  of  what  are  now  his 
expenses  in  college.  It  will  be  said  that  he 
hereby  loses  the  aSvantage  of  college  life.  But 
it  must  be-  remembered  that  this  advantage  de- 
pends in  great  measure  upon  his  mixing  in  col- 
lege society,  which  must  be  difiicult  for  a  poor 
man  under  the  circumstances  above  described. 

II.  We  must  next  touch  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
cipline. It  is  probable  that  those  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  permission  to  reside  in  lodg- 
ings, would  be,  for  the  most  part,  men  under  the 
necessity  of  living  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
In  this  case  there  would  be  little  or  no  ground 
for  apprehension.  Their  circumstances,  and  the 
industrious  habits  which  would  accompany  such 
circumstances,  would  be  a  strong  guarantee  for 
orderly  conduct. 

With  regard  to  students  in  general,  not  to 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  in  some  Universities,  as  in 
the  Scottish,  all  the  students  live  in  the  town, 
without  (so  far  as  we  can  learn)  any  special  de- 
triment to  their  character,  we  will  pomt  to  the 
more  apposite  example  of  Cambridge.  At  Cam- 
bridge there  are  at  present  about  700  under- 
Srraduates  residing  in  lodgings ;  this  system  has 
ong  been  in  use  there ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
the  area  within  which  lodging  houses  are  allowed 
has  very  lately  been  extended.  It  is  true  that 
these  young  men  are  all  connected  with  colleges, 
about  300  being  borne  on  the  books  of  the  great 
college  of  Trinity  (against  nearly  250  living  in 
rooms).  But  though  a  certain  attendance  at 
chapel  and  lecture  is  thereby  secured,  yet  it 
must  be  added  that  the  fact  of  their  being  mem^ 
bers  of  colleges  indicates  that  they,  for  the  most 
part,  belong  to  wealthier  classes  liian  those  in 
whose  interest  the  present  movement  originated. 

We  believe  that  the  points  in  which  young 
men  may  be  subjected  to  closer  discipline  in  col- 
leges than  in  independent  lod^ngs  will  be  found 
to  be  these :  1,  regular  attendance  at  chapel  and 
lecture ;  2,  greater  restriction  in  respect  of  the 
time  at  which  they  must  be  in  at  night ;  3,  less 
positive  temptation  to  immorality. 

1.  Postponing  the  •  matter  of  lectures  till  we 
come  to  speak  of  instruction,  we  may  observe  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  have  morning 
prayers  at  the  University  church  for  unattached 
students  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

2,  Thoughitmay  be  more  difficult  to  insure  ac- 
curate returns  on  the  night-bills  in  lodgings  than 


in  colleges,  yet,  if  pains  be  taken  to  license  only 
respectable  lodging-houses,  and  to  withdraw  the 
license  in  case  of  offence,  as  is  done  at  Cambridge, 
a  very  different  standard  of  exactness  in  this  re- 
spect may  be  attained  than  has  hitherto  been 
realised  in  Oxford. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  third  point,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  danger  may  be  reduced  to  small 
dimensions,  if  care  be  bestowed  in  licensing  only 
respectable  persons  to  keep  such  houses,  and  in 
obtaining  from. them  proper  security  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  servants,  if  any,  whom  they  may 
employ  to  wait  upon  their  lodgers. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  if  the  Universnty 
take  due  precautions,  the  dangers  to  discipline 
will  be  smalL  Our  recommendations  are  calcu- 
lated to  secure  these  precautions  being  taken. 

III.  But,  it  is  argued,  though  economy  may 
be  secured  by  the  loi^ng-house  plan,  and  ^oi^ 
discipline  may  be  maintained,  yet  those  who  live 
in  lodgings  will  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  main 
advantages  of  the  college  system,  viz.  the  society 
of  their  fellows,  which  is  the  best  and  most 
effective  mean*  of  forming  a  manly  character. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  main  question  now  at  issue 
is,  how  young  men  who  at  present  do  not,  and 
cannot,  come  to  the  University,  can  come  ;  and 
it  may  be  necessary  in  their  case  to  be  contented 
with  something  short  of  the  best  thing.  More- 
over, it  must  be  observed  that  though  the  in- 
fluence of  social  intercourse  with  the  good  aiid 
industrious  cannot  be  rated  too  highly,  yet  social 
intercourse  with  the  ill  disposed  and  idle  is  Ae 
most  dangerous  corruption  to  which  young  men 
are  exposed ;  and  that  such  intercourse  is  much 
more  difficult  to  avoid  for  those  who  reside  in 
colleges,  than  for  those  who  live  in  lodgings. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  college  that  thlnkg 
fit  should  not  adlow  undergraduates,  permitted  to 
reside  in  lodgings,  to  be  attached  to  their  society 
without  being  subjected  to  all  the  present  t>ay- 
ments.  This  privilege  would  be  h^hly  valued 
by  the  young  men ;  and  probably  most  colleges 
wonld  be  willing  to  give  it  to  men  of  approved 
good  conduct. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  yoimg  men 
living  in  lodgings  would  in  Oxford,  as  in  other 
places,  form  smsdl  societies  among  themselves, 
more  economical  and  in  many  cases  more  im- 
proving than  might  fall  to  their  lot  in  colleges ; 
for  in  colleges  they  must  often  take  what  is 
offered  for  better  or  worse,  with  very  little  power 
of  choice.  Some  members  of  those  self-formed 
societies  would  obtain  scholarships  in  colleges, 
some  would  obtain  introductions  through  schod 
friends,  and  thus  not  a  few  among  them  would 
have  access  to  the  best  society  witbin  the  col- 
leges. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  instruction  to  be  giver 
to  unattached  students,  we  have  abready  indicated 
that  those  who  live  economically  may  well  afford 
to  pay  a  terminal  sum  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
numbers  of  those  who  seek  to  live  in  lodgings  be 
small,  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  graduates 
in  the  University,  college  tutors  and  others,  who 
willingly  give  lectures  for  a  small  fee.  If  the 
numbers  increase  largely,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
provide  assistants  to  the  respective  professors, 
who  shall  be  bound  to  give  lectures  to  those  who 
require  instruction.  We  must  add  that  we  ex- 
pect the  character  and  circumstances  of  the^ 
students  to  be  such  as  are  likely  to  make  them 
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industrious  for  their  own  sake,  and  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  compulsory  attendance  on  lec- 
ture. 

V,  We  have  to  speak^  in  the  last  place,  of  the 
mode  of  management  to  be  adopted,  so  as  to 
give  effect  to  the  several  measures  above  indi- 
cated. 

A  delegacy  of  (say)  five  persons  (M.  A.'s  at 
least)  might  be  appointed,  who  should  give  li- 
censes to  keep  residence  in  lodgings  to  young 
men  who  should  produce  satisfactory  recom- 
mendations in  point  of  character  with  a  direct 
application  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  and 
who  should  pass  a  matriculation  examination; 
and  the  same  delegacy  should  grant  licenses  to 
lodging-house  keepers.  They  should  also  draw 
up  rules  to  be  observed  both  by  those  who  have 
license  to  reside  in  lodgings,  and  by  those  who 
have  license  to  receive  lodgers.  One  of  these 
delegates  (who  should  act  as  secretarv,  and  be 
paid  by  a  small  fee  demanded  for  each  licence) 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the 
lodging-houses ;  and  should  bring  before  the  de- 
legacy all  cases  in  which  the  rules  have  been 
violated  either  by  lodgers  or  lodging-keepers. 
The  delegacy  should  have  power  to  punish  in  any 
way  they  think  fit,  even  to  the  taking  away  li- 
censes, either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

The  secretary  should  also  keep  a  list  of  aU 
graduates  willing  to  give  lectures  to  unattached 
students,  on  receipt  of  a  small  terminal  fee,  to- 
gether with  the  subjects  which  each  lecturer 
would  take. 

We  repeat  that  we  regard  the  system  now  pro- 
posed as  strictly  experimental.  If  the  demand 
be  small,  the  whole  thing  will  fall  to  the  ground 
of  Itself ;  or  if  it  be  found  that  the  system  can- 
not be  worked  without  introducing  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline or  other  evils,  the  proposed  delegacy, 
with  the  powers  granted  to  it,  would  be  annulled 
at  once.  This  proposal  interferes  with  no  other 
plan,  and  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  measure  the 
Alleged  demand  for  admission  of  students  into  the 
University  with  no  expense  and  with  as  little 
risk  as  posilble. 


We  reconmiend  therefore : 

I.  That  a  delegacy,  with  a  paid  secretary,  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be — 

(1.)  To  grant  licenses  to  students  to  reside  in 
lodigings,  with  or  without  connection  with  a  col- 
lege or  hall,  provided  they  satisfy  the  delegates 
on  lihe  points  above  mentioned,  and  that  their 
parents  or  guardians  sanction  the  proposal ;  and 
to  report  the  names  of  such  students  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

(2.)  To  grant  licenses  to  any  persons  applying 
to  keep  loaging-houses  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  students,  provided  mey  satisfy  the 
delegates  on  the  points  above  mentioned,  and 
also  that  their  accommodation  is  sufficient,  and 
their  rent  reasonable ;  and  to  report  the  names 
of  such  lodging-house  keepers  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

II.  That  this  delegacy  have  all  tfie  authority 
over  these  students  which  a  college  has  over  its 
members,  and  also  full  power  over  the  lodging- 
house  keepers ;  and  that  it  should  frame  rules  for 
the  management  of  the  houses,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  students. 

III.  That  the  secretary's  salary  be  provided 
by  a  small  fee  on  every  license  so  granted. 

IV.  That  University  tutors  be  appointed  as 
the  academical  guardians  of  the  unattached  stu- 
dents and  the  medium  of  communication  with 
their  parents,  but  not  necessarily  to  take  part  in 
their  instruction;  and  that  a  reasonable  fee  be 
paid  by  each  unattached  student.  That  the  tutor 
have  the  power  of  entering  the  lodgings  of  his 
pupils  whenever  he  thinks  proper. 

(signed)         H,  G.  Liddell,  Chairman. 
M.  Bernard, 
B,  a  Brodie. 
John  Griffiths. 
J.  J.  Hornby, 
Edwin  Palmer, 
Bartholomew  Price, 
Goldurin  Smith. 
S.  W.  Wayte. 


App*  No.  2. 


IV. — REPORT  of  the  Sub-Committee  nominated  to  consider  whether  Colleges  and  Halls 
should  have  the.  power  to  permit  their  Undergraduates  to  go  into  Lodgings  after  Two 
Years'  Residence. 

Your  Sub-Committee  recommend — 

That  heads  of  houses  be  empowered  to  allow  their  Undergraduates  to  keep  terms  by  residence 
anywhere  within  the  precincts  of  the  University,  when  they  shall  have  completed  eight  terms  of 
residence  within  the  walls  of  their  respective  coUeges  and  halls. 

And  that  due  provision  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  among  such  undergraduates. 


(signed)         R,  Bulloch-Marshamy  Chairman. 
Drummond  Percy  Chase. 
E.  Michell, 


W,  C.  Sidgwick, 
G.  S.  Ward. 


V. — REPORT  of  the  Sub-Committee  nominated  to  consider  the  means  of  Extending  the  Benefits 
of  an  Oxford  University  Education  to  Young  Men  of  Slender  Means  for  the  Profession  of 
Medicine. 

The  undersigned  members  of  Sub-Committee  V.  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  practicable  scheme 
under  existing  circumstances  for  inducing  a  larger  number  oi  students  intended  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  avail  themselves  of  an  Oxford  university  education  would  be  that  recommended  by  sub- 
Committee  VI. 

(signed)  Charles  Daubeny,  Chairman.  George  Rolleston. 

Henry  W.  Acland.  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
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VL — ^REPORT  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Extension  by  Affiliation. 


The  Sub-Committee  in  approaching  the  sub- 
ject take  it  for  granted  that  an  increase  of  the 
means  of  University  education  for  clergymen, 
though  of  the  highest  importance,  is  not  the  sole 
object  of  the  movement  which  has  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  committee.  There  may  not  be  the 
same  need  of  an  increased  number  of  solicitors 
or  medical  men  as  there  is  of  an  increased  number 
of  clergymen ;  but  that  there  is  need  of  better 
educated  solicitors  and  better  educated  medical 
men  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  most  emphati- 
cally, as  the  sub-committee  believe,  by  the  leading 
members  of  those  professions.  In  fact  the  Council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  have  instituted  an 
elimination  in  classics  and  mathematics  as  a  pre- 
liminary qualification  for  the  fellowship  of  the 
college  with  a  view  to  enforcing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  liberal  education,  the  want  of  which,  in  their 
judgment,  has  been  found  so  injurious  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  present  in  the  form 
of  statistics  the  increased  demand  for  the  means 
of  a  liberal  education  and  for  academical  degrees. 
But  that  the  increase  must  have  been  great  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  cannot  be 
doubted  when  the  largely  increased  numbers  of 
the  liberal  professions  and  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
commerce  are  considered.  The  rapid  growth  of 
habitations  belonging  to  the  wealthier  class  in 
London  and  other  towns  presents  the  same  fact 
in  a  different  way. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  resident  at 
Oxford  has  evidently  not  increased  anything  like 
in  proportion. 

The  first  expedient  to  which  attention  is 
naturally  directed  is  the  enlargement  of  the  ac- 
commodation for  students  in  Oxford  itself.  More 
than  one  plan  of  this  kind  has  been  proposed. 
Some  advocate  the  foundation  of  a  new  college 
especially  for  poor  students,  others  the  relaxation 
of  the  rule  which  requires  students  to  reside  in 
colleges  or  halls,  and  the  concession  of  liberty, 
either  to  all  who  desire  it  or  to  the  poorer  class  of 
students,  to  live  in  lodgings. 

The  number  accommodated  in  a  poor  college 
must  necessarily  be  small ;  and  students  living 
in  lodgings,  while  it  is  the  general  habit  to  live  in 
colleges,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be — indeed  it  is  ex- 
pected by  most  of  those  who  advocate  the  plan 
that  they  will  be — at  some  social  disadvantage. 

There  are  other  and  more  cogent  reasons,  now- 
ever,  for  doubting  whether  an  extension  of  the 
University,  such  as  the  greatly  multiplied  demand 
for  a  high  education  requires,  can  be  carried  into 
effect  at  Oxford.  The  public  buildings  and  ex- 
amination rooms  of  the  University  themselves 
are  not  calculate4  to  hold  a  much  larger  number 
than  the  present  But  a  more  serious  obstacle 
would  be  found  in  the  necessarily  limited  capacity 
of  our  machinery  for  administration  and  disci- 
pline. Ten  thousand  or  even  5,000  students  would 
probably  be  beyond  control.  If  the  statements 
of  mediaeval  chroniclers  as  to  the  great  number  of 
students  educated  at  Oxford  in  the  13th  century 
are  correct,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  University  in  those  times  is  recorded 
in  the  same  page.  But  there  are  objections  of 
another  kind,  which,  as  they  certainly  weigh  with 
many  parents,  we  must  not  shrink  from  taking 
into  consideration.     It  is  needless  to  dilate  on 


the  benefits  of  residence  at  the  University  ;  but  it 
is  necessary  also,  if  we  would  stand  upon  firm 
ground,  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  disadvan- 
tages by  which  these  benefits  are  in  too  many 
cases  more  than  countervailed.  It  is  the  special 
duty  of  the  Universities — a  duty  which  they 
cannot  decline — to  educate  the  youth  of  the 
wealthiest  class,  who  can  seldom  learn  either  the 
habit  of  labour  or  self-denial  in  their  homes,  whom 
at  the  age  at  which  they  come  here,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  under  a  very  rigid  discipline,  and 
who,  from  their  social  position,  must,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  regulate  the  habits  of  the  place 
and  fix  the  general  scale  of  expenditure.  The 
cases  of  students  burdened  with  debt  which  some- 
times come  before  the  public,  and  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  are  not  isolated,  deeply  impress  on 
parents  in  the  middle  rank  of  life  the  danger  of 
sending  youths  who  have  to  earn  their  own  bread 
into  the  midst  of  such  temptations  at  a  distance 
from  parental  supervision.  And  even  inde- 
pendently of  this  special  liability  arising  from  the 
inevitable  presence  and  the  seductive  example  of 
the  wealthiest,  and  most  luxurious  class,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  in  the  case  of  every  youth  who 
has  not  given  decisive  proof  of  confirmed  industrj- 
and  self-control,  there  are  reasons,  known  to  all 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  government  of  the 
University,  why  a  father  may  not  unnaturally 
hesitate  between  the  advantage  of  a  University 
education  and  the  perils  of  Oxford  life. 

We  may  add  that  the  full  period  of  residence, 
if  it  must  be  entirely  substracted  from  the  stu- 
dent's calling  or  preparation  for  his  calling  in  life, 
entails  a  sacrifice  of  time  as  serious  as  the  ex- 
pense; while  not  a  few  might  by  curtailing  their 
amusements,  without  entirely  breaking  off  their 
practical  pursuits,  find  time  to  merit  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  culture  as  high  perhaps  as  that  which  is 
denoted  by  an  ordinary  degree. 

"  I  have  long  seen  the  want,"  says  IV^r.  Sargant 
of  Birmingham,  in  a  letter  appended  below,  "  in 

freat  towns  of  the  means  of  high  adult  education, 
here  has  been  an  amazing  increase  in  numbers, 
in  wealth  and  in  comparative  leisure  without  any 
considerable  addition  to  the  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  youths  who  have  left  school.  Young 
men  intended  for  business  of  any  kind,  or  for 
professions  of  the  lower  grades,  cannot  generally 
receive  an  University  education;  for  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense,  the  postponement  of 
apprenticeship  or  clerkship  to  the  age  of  2 1  or  22 
would  in  most  cases  be  fatal  to  success.  But  if 
colleges  and  degrees  were  brought  to  our  doors, 
the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty  would  be  re- 
moved." 

The  desire  for  University  education  without 
the  necessity  of  residence  at  the  University  is 
evinced  by  the  establishment  of  colleges  in  some 
of  the  great  towns,  such  as  King's  College,  Lon- 
don ;  Owen's  College,  Manchester ;  and  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham.  The  system  and  the 
success  of  the  senior  department  of  King's  College 
are  well  known.  Owen's  College,  Manchester, 
had,  when  we  obtained  the  return,  54  students 
above  18  years  of  age,  and  51  between  16  and 
18 ;  it  has  had  eminent  men  on  its  staff,  one  of 
whom  has  recently  been  elected  a  professor  in  our 
own  University;  and  its  examination  papers,  both 
classical  and  mathematical,  indicate  that  it  carries 
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liberal    education   fiilly  up  to    the    academical 
point. 

The  University  of  London,  though  originaUy 
called  into  existence  by  the  refusal  of  the  ancient 
Universities  to  admit  Nonconformists,  now  owes 
its  extended  influence,  and  the  hold  which  it  is 
rapidly  obtaining  on  the  direction  of  the  liigher  ' 
education,  at  least  as  much,  we  apprehend,  to  the 
desire  of  academical  training  and  academical  de- 
crees among  the  classes  who  cannot  afford  to  reside 
for  three  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

We  are  led  then  to  ask  whether  some  relaxation 
of  the  requirement  of  residence  may  not  be 
granted  without  serious  detriment  to  ike  educa- 
tional objects  of  the  University,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  whether  the  influen)ce  of  Oxford  may  not 
be  effectively  extended  beyond  its  local  limits  in 
the  case  of  final  education  as  it  has,  by  means  of 
the  locjil  examinations,  in  the  case  of  the  education 
received  in  schools. 

The  University  of  London  has  abolished  the 
privileges  which  once  belonged  to  its  affiliated 
colleges,  and  now  grants  degrees  equally  to  all 
persons,  wherever  educated,  who  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  its  examinations;  though  it  seems 
that  the  senate  are  still  fully  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages of  systematic  education  in  a  college.  That 
University  has  thus,  in  fact,  become  merely  an 
examining  Board  Avith  which  its  students  are  not 
connected  in  any  other  way  than  by  passing  their 
examinations  beiore  it.  We  would  by  no  means 
propose  to  go  this  length,  or  even  to  the  length  of 
a  system  of  colleges  connected  with  the  University 
merely  by  affiliation.  In  what  we  have  to  surest 
we  shall  retain  a  real  connection  between  theu  ni- 
versity  and  all  who  receive  her  degrees. 

The  tendency  of  the  recent  change  in  our 
examinations  has  been  to  divide  the  University 
course  into  two  portions,  the  general  training  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  which  ends  at  modera- 
tions, and  the  four  final  schools,  which  are  of  a 
more  special  character,  and  two  of  them  more  or 
less  preliminary  to  professions.  For  the  final 
schools,  and  especially  for  the  subjects  of  moral 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  physical  science, 
the  teaching  of  a  University  professoriate  is,  if 
not  indispensable,  very  much  to  be  desired.  For 
the  purely  claesical  and  mathematical  course,  on 
the  other  hand,  adequate  instruction  may  well  be 
secured  in  a  local  college.  In  fact,  the  Univer- 
sity itself  is  constantly  producing,  through  the 
college  tutorships,  a  number  of  classical  and  ma- 
thematical teachers,  many  of  whom  would  probably 
prefer  a  continuance  in  that  calling,  in  institut 'ons 
connected  with  the  University,  to  retirement  on 
a  college  living. 

We  would  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  and  of  the  University,  a  system  of 
affiliated  colleges  having  reference  to  this  division 
of  the  University  course,  and  to  the  corresponding 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  instruction. 

We  propose  that  the  University  should  enter- 
tain, through  a  delegacy  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  subject  to  such  rules  as  Convocation  may  from 
time  to  time  lay  down,  applications  for  affiliation 
from  colleges  situated  anywhere  in  England, 
Wales,  or  the  Channel  Islands,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

1.  That  the  colleges  be  chartered ;  a  require- 
ment which  seems  desirable  as  a  security  for  their 
character  and  stability,  and  equitable,  since  they 
are  to  be  made  parts  of  a  chartered  and  national 
institution. 

2.  That  they  be  places  of  adult  education,  so 
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that  the  age  of  students  matriculating  and  passing  App.  No.  2. 
the  earlier  examinations  in  them  or  from  them,  -  — 

may  correspond  with  the  ordinary  age  of  resident 
students. 

3.  That  they  carry  classical  and  mathematical 
teaching  up  to  the  requisite  point;  say  to  the 
point  now  required  for  moderation  Ijonours. 

4.  That  they  will  allow  the  University  to  be 
represented  in  their  governing  bodies,  as  a  bond 
of  real  union,  and  a  luedge  for  the  performance  of 
the  conditions  stipulated  bv  the  University.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  provision  of  this 
nature  would  be  more  acceptable  than  a  power  of 
visitation. 

We  propose  that  regular  attendance  at  a  college 
so  affiliated  should  be  allowed  to  count  as  residence 
at  the  University  for  two  years  from  matriculation, 
that  is,  for  the  period  during  which  students  resi- 
dent at  Oxford  are  passing  through  the  classical 
and  mathematical  part  of  their  course.  We  do 
not  mean  to  prescribe  residence  within  the  walls 
of  the  affiliated  college,  but  only  attendance  on  its 
course  ;  a  principal  object  of  our  plan  being  that 
the  youth  of  the  upper  middle  classes  should  be 
enabled  to  receive  an  academical  education  without 
being  removed  from*the  restraints  and  influences 
of  home. 

We  propose  that  these  students  should  pass  the 
same  examinations  as  the  resident  students  at 
responsions  and  moderations;  and  that  they  should 
be  allowed,  while  keeping  residence  at  the  affili- 
ated colleges,  to  compete  for  University  prizes 
and  scholarships.  We  also  propose  that  they  should 
matriculate  lifce  the  resident  students. 

After  two  years,  we  propose  that  the  students 
of  affiliated  colleges  should  be  required  to  come 
into  residence  at  Oxford,  for  a  period  necessary 
to  complete  their  course  and  qualify  them  for  the 
B.  A.  degree ;  a  period  which  varies  from  one  to 
two  years,  the  latter  being  about  the  limit  in  the 
case  of  candidates  for  honours.  They  would  now 
be  reading  for  one  of  the  final  schools,  and  would 
be  qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instructions 
of  the  University  professors. 

Whether  the  earlier  examinations,  or  any  of 
them,  should  be  passed  at  the  affiliated  college, 
before  examiners  sent  down  for  the  purpose  by 
the  University,  would  be  a  matter  for  separate 
consideration.  • 

During  the  period  of  their  residence  at  the 
University,  these  students  might  live  either  in 
the  existing  colleges  or  halls,  in  private  halls,  or 
in  lodgings ;  and  m  the  last  case  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  University  might  think  fit.  It 
would  be  a  natural  plan  for  an  affiliated  college  to 
establish  a  private  hall  for  its  own  students  in 
Oxford. 

A  large  number  of  students  might  thus,  without 
overcrowding  the  University,  have  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  its  superintendence  and  examinations 
through  the  whole  of  their  course,  but  of  the  most 
important  part  of  its  instruction,  together  with 
something  at  least  of  the  social  and  other  in- 
fluences of  the  place. 

The  expense  to  parents  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced if  their  sons,  for  the  first  two  years, 
attended  a  college  in  their  own  town;  and  the 
dangers  of  residence  at  Oxford  would  be  greatly 
reduced  also,  not  only  in  point  of  duration,  but 
because  the  students  when  they  came  here  would 
be  of  riper  age,  and  would  have  given  some  proof 
of  regularity  and  industrv  during  the  two  years 
passed  in  study  at  the  affiliated  college. 
3  We 
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App.  No,  2,  We  understand  that  an  application  was  some 
time  ago  made  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  on 
behalf  of  King's  College,  for  the  concession  of 
privileges,  in  the  matter  of  residence,  to  the  stu- 
dents of  that  college  which  would  have  approached 
very  nearly  to  affiliation  in  the  sense  nere  sug- 
gested. 

The  Principal  of  Owen's  College,  Mr.  Green- 
wood, writes :  "  I  see  no  obstacle  to  the  acceptance 
on  our  part  of  the  proposed  affiliation,  at  least 
none  that  might  not  be  removed  ;  while  the 
advantages  we  should  gain  would  be  many  and 
great"  "  It  is  plain,"  he  says,  *'  that  much  dis- 
cussion must  precede  the  adoption  of  your  liberal 
and  (as  I  think)  far-seeing  scheme  of  extension. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
prove  very  beneficial  to  colleges  like  ours,  and 
that  it  would  ultimately  extend  widely  the  in- 
fluence and  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  University 
of  Oxford."  Mr.  Greenwood  assumes  that  Owen 
College  would  not  be  required,  on  being  affiliated 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  renoimce  for  its 
students  the  advantage  which  they  at  present 
enjoy,  of  being  able  to  graduate  at  the  local  exa- 
minations of  the  University  of  London.  We  have 
further  reason  for  believing  that  the  plan  would 
find  favour  with  persons  connected  with  Owen's 
College,  and  with  those  interested  in  education 
in  Manchester. 

TheKev.  George  Butler,  Principal  of  Liverpool 
College,  has  laid  me  scheme  before  the  Committee 
of  Education  of  that  college,  and  conveys  to  us 
their  decided  approval,  coupled  only  with  a  desire 
for  further  iniormation,  which  has  since  been 
aflTorded.  He  reports  that  if  the  scheme  were 
matured  the  authorities  of  his  college  would  be 
ready  to  make  their  arrangements  to  meet  it. 

We  append  letters  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Sargant^  of 
Birmingham,  a  gentleman  who  takes  a  leading 
part  in  the  advancement  of  education  in  that  place; 
from  Dr.  Foster,  a  professor  of  Queen's  College  ; 
and  from  Dr.  Fleming,  the  senior  physician  to  the 
Queen's  Hospital. 

(signed)       Goldwin  Smith,  Chairman. 
H.  W.  Acland. 
G.  Rolleston. 
J.  E.  T.  Rogers, 
Henry  /,  S.  Smith. 
G.  E.  Thorley. 
E.  C.  Wickham. 
'  IV.  C.  Sidffwick, 
J,  R.  Mograth, 


Appendix. 


Birmingham,  July  12  1866. 
Dear  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 

I  HAVE  carefully  considered  the  proposed 
scheme  for  affiliating  certain  colleges,  and  grant- 
ing the  B.A.  degree  after  examination  at  Oxford 
of  the  candidates.  I  am  convinced  that  great 
good  would  be  accomplished  for  young  men  to 
whom  the  inestimable  advantages  of  Oxford  resi- 
dence are  impossible. 

I  by  no  means  regard  good  examinations  as  the 
whole  duty  of  an  University ;  but  I  do  regard 
them  as  the  great  security  for  sound  teaching. 
To  make  them  useful,  however,  they  must  be  con- 
ducted by  an  external  and  independent  authority, 
and  according  to  a  standard  fixed  for  a  number 


of  colleges.  An  examination  conducted  in  any 
single  place  of  education  is  apt  to  become  a  mere 
form. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  in  each  of  the  last 
ten  years  of  noting  the  effects  produced  on  ele- 
mentary schools  by  the  proceedings  of  the  in- 
spectors under  the  Privy  Council  Committee. 
These  inspectors  give  but  little  time  to  the  exami- 
nation of  each  pupil ;  but  by  being  regularly 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  by  going  from  school 
to  school,  they  acquire  a  skill  in  their  business 
which  makes  them  very  apt  in  its  performance. 
I  am  able  to  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the 
few  things  taught  in  these  schools  are  taught  ad- 
mirably. I  am  equally  able  to  say  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  dements  of  the  revised  code,  it 
has  compelled  a  more  thorough  examination  than 
before,  and  has,  in  fact,  greatly  improved  the 
ordinary  teaching  of  the  schools.  Take  away 
these  examinations,  and  all  the  provisions  for 
certificated  masters  and  pupil  teachers  would  do 
but  littie. 

I  have  lately  given  evidence  before  the  Endowed 
School  Commissioners,  and  I  maintained  that 
a  like  system  is  wanted  for  grammar  schools. 
Competent  graduates,  going  from  place  to  place, 
quite  independent  of  local  governors,  would-  sup- 
ply information  of  the  highest  value  as  to  the  com- 
parative condition  of  each  school.  I  backed  up 
my  opinion  by  the  fact  that  for  15  or  20  years  the 
English  branch  of  the  Birmingham  Grammar 
School  was  shamefully  ill  taught:  a  state  of 
things  that  could  not  have  continued  five  years, 
or  t&ee  years,  if  a  competent  and  public  exami- 
nation had  taken  place. 

This  want  was  recognised  10  years  ago  in  the 
local  examinations  set  on  foot  by  Oxford,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  Cambridge.  The  movement,  has 
been,  I  think,  remarkably  successful;  not  merely 
in  the  number  of  candidates  offering  themselves, 
but  in  the  direction  given  to  middle-class  educa- 
tion. It  has  protected  us  from  the  danger  on  the 
one  hand  of  mere  linguistic  instruction,  and  on 
the  other  of  resting  satisfied  with  a  bare  elemen- 
tary education. 

The  project  now  on  hand  appears  to  me  sup- 
plementary to  the  local  examinations,  as  proposing 
to  do  for  colleges  what  the  other  did  for  schools. 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  equally 
successful. 

Will  you  allow  jne  to  add  that  I  have  long  seen 
the  want  in  great  towns  of  the  means  of  high 
adult  education.  There  has  been  an  amazing  in- 
crease in  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  comparative 
leisure,  without  any  considerable  addition  to  the 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youths  who  have 
left  school.  Young  men  intended  for  business  of 
any  kind,  or  for  professions  of  the  lower  grades, 
cannot  generally  receive  an  University  education; 
for  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  the  postpone- 
ment of  apprenticeship  or  clerkship  to  the  age  of 
21  or  22,  would  in  most  cases  be  fatal  to  success. 
But  if  colleges  and  degrees  were  brought  to  our 
doors,  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
removed. 

If  an  ambition  were  once  generally  excited 
among  young  men  to  become  graduates,  and  if 
the  means  were  placed  within  their  reach,  so  that 
they  could  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  their  business,  and  also  pursue  a  college  course, 
great  numbers  might  become  cultivated  men,  and 
the  intellectual  tone  of  our  great  towns  might  be 
much  elevated. 

A  club  has  lately  been  formed  in  Birmingham 
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of  graduates  of  British  Universities,  and  it  has 
62  members.  There  are  also,  I  understand, 
about  100  graduates  who  have  not  joined  the 
club.  Of  course  the  greater  number  of  these  are 
professional  men.  There  are,  I  believe,  about  20 
young  men,  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  others  of  the  London  University,  whose  pur- 
suits do  not  require  a  decree ;  manufacturers, 
merchants,  solicitors,  land  agents.  I  wish  we 
could  convert  the  20  into  200. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  affiliation  scheme  will 
certainly  accomplish  this  important  object ;  I  will 
only  say  that  I  know  no  other  scheme  so  likely 
to  accomplish  it.  For  the  sake  of  hieh  education, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  great  towns,  I  heartily  wish 
you  success. 

Believe  me,  &c. 
(signed")         W.  i.  Sargant 


Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
My  Dear  Sir,  21  July  1866. 

The  scheme  for  extending  the  privilege  of 
proceeding  to  the  B  A.  degree  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  the  students  of  certain  affiliated 
colleges,  would  in  my  opinion  prove  a  very  use- 
ful stimulus  to  the  education  of  this  district,  and 
to  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Queen's  College, 
for  my  connection  with  it  for  some  years  past  as 
Medical  Tutor,  and  latterly  as  one  of  the  Profes- 
sors, has  ffiven  me  knowledge  of  its  working. 

The  effects  of  the  scheme  would  be  most  felt 
in  the  junior  portion  of  the  Medical  Department, 
where  the  students  are  prepared  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  arts  before  they  can  pursue  their 
special  medical  examination. 

The  preliminary  examinations  in  arts  are  held 
by  several  educational  bodies  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  a  certificate  from  any  one  of  them  is  re- 
ceived as  a  proof  of  proficiency  by  the  various 
medical  corporations.  The  requirements  for  these 
certificates,  however,  differ  very  much,  and  a 
feeling  that  the  standard  of  some  of  the  examina- 
tions is  too  low,  induced  the  General  Medical 
Council,  at  their  last  session,  to  add  Greek  to  the 
list  of  compulsory  subjects.  It  would  be  a  very 
beneficial  reform  if  a  single  examination  could  be 
substituted  for  the  many  existing  ones,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  medical  corporations  as  the  necessary 
proof  of  preliminary  education.  This,  I  believe, 
would  in  time  be  the  result  of  such  a  liberal  ex- 
tension of  the  privileges  of  the  University  as  is 
contemplated  m  the  scheme  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee. 

At  Oxford  the  responsions  would  offer  the  re- 
quired educational  test,  which  the  students  of  the 
junior  department  of  a  medical  college  could 
easily  pass  at  some  period  of  their  two  years'  pre- 
liminary study,  and  it  would  present  an  advantage 
offered  by  scarcely  any  of  tne  examinations  now 
attended,  it  would  be  the  first  step  to  an  honorary 
distinction,  to  gain  which  the  more  industrious 
students  would  gladly  devote  themselves. 

I  am  also  led  to  believe,  from  the  marked  ten- 
dency exhibited  for  some  time  past  to  raise  the 
standard  of  general  education  throughout  the 
medical  profession,  that  the  higher  medical  diplo- 
mas (which  even  now  require  additional  proof  of 
feneral  study),  such  as  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal 
JoUege  of  Surgeons,  would  be  opened  solely,  or 
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previously  graduated  at  a  University.     The  first        

step  would  thus  be  taken  in  the  direction  to  which 
all  recent  medical  reform  points,  viz.,  the  require- 
ment of  a  degree  in  arts  from  all  those  who  seek 
the  higher  medical  distinctions. 

I  may  add,  that  my  experience  in  Queen's 
College  justifies  me  in  concluding  that  many 
medical  students  might  be  sent  up  annually  to  the 
examinations  for  the  B.  A.  degree  of  Oxford,  and 
this  number  might,  I  believe,  be  largely  increased, 
if  a  liberal  recognition  of  the  provincial  medical 
schools  enabled  those  who  now  seek  degi^ees  at 
the  University  of  London  to  proceed  to  the  M.B. 
and  M.D.  of  Oxford. 

The  greatest  of  our  Universities  would,  under 
this  scheme,  assume  her  legitimate  and  much  to  be 
desired  position  as  the  regulator  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  medical  education  carried  on  in  this 
country. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         Balthazar  W.  Foster,  M.D., 
Professor  in  Queen's  College, 
Birmingham, 

W.  L.  Sargant,  Esq. 


Temple  Row,  Birmingham, 
My  Dear  Sir,  14  July  1866. 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  7th  inst,  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  (frmed 
many  years  ago),  that  a  ^reat  service  may  be  ren- 
dered to  education  in  England  by  the  adoption 
of  a  scheme  for  affiliating  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  best  of  the  English  Colleges.  But 
this  advantage  of  affiliation  should  be  conferred 
only  on  those  institutions  whose  means  of  instruc- 
tion come  up  to  a  fixed  and  high  standard. 
^  If  this  scheme  were  adopted,  it  would  espe- 
cially tend  to  elevate  the  status  and  character  of 
practical  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  my  opinion  is  most 
decided,  viz.,  that  it  will  not  be  enough  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  merely  to  examine  the 
student  of  an  affiliated  college  who  appears  as 
candidate  for  a  degree.  It  should  also  secure  to 
the  student,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  good  in- 
struction in  his  college  before  he  offers  himself 
for  examination. 

I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  such  a  University  to 
decide  for  the  j)ublic  (which  in  this  matter  is 
necessarily  most  ignorant),  what  places  of  educa- 
tion are  good  and  deserving  of  confidence.  Also 
to  indicate,  more  or  less  closely,  the  curriculum 
of  instruction,  both  as  to  subjects  and  their  order, 
best  adapted  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  required 
at  the  University  examinations. 

A  very  great  service  might  be  rendered^  to 
medical  education  by  the  adoption  of  the  scheme 
referred  to. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         Alexander  Fleming j  M.D.^ 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London;  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  Birmingham;  for- 
merly Professor  and  Exam* 
iner  in  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Ireland.  • 

W.  L.  Sargant,  Esq. 
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App,  No.  2.  STATUTE  to  allow  Residence  to  be  kept  in  Lodgings. 


The  following  form  of  Statute  will  be  promulgated  early  in  next  Term. 

Delegates'  Boom,  F.  K.  Leigliton^  Vice-Chancellor. 

17  June  1867. 


Placuit  Universitati : 

Stat.  Tit.  III.  sect.  i.  (p.  9,  ed.  1866)  haec  quae  sequuntur  subjicere. 

4.  Proviso  etiam  ut  si  Collegium  aliquod  yel  aula  Scholares  impensis  Academicis 
minus  sufficientes  gratis  erudiendos  et  disciplina  continendos  susceperit,  his  liceat  in 
aedibus  privatis  yictum  sumendo  et  pernoctando  terminos  suos  complere ;  modo  per  legiti- 
mum  tempus  resideant ;  de  qua  re  in  fine  termini  cujusquQ  CoUegii  vel  aulie  pnefectus 
certiores  faciat  Delegatos  ad  sedes  licentiandas. 

(2.)  Ne  quis  tamen  hoc  privilegio  fruatur^  nisi  Collegii  ejus  vel  aulao  pnefectus  de- 
parentum  eorumve  qui  in  loco  parentum  sint  consensu,  de  bonis  moribus,  et  de  causa 
privilegii  fruendi  supra  dicta  Delegatis  satisfecerit. 

(3.)  Quibus  conditionibus  si  satisfactum  fuerit,  scholares  ita  in  sedibus  privatis  com- 
morati  intra  Collegia  sua  vel  aulas  terminos  complevisse  reputentur. 

Stat.  Tit  V.  ( VI.)  sect  i.  §  1.  (p.  64,  ed.  1866)  verba  "  minime  in  domo  privata  cu- 
juspiam  hospitantes  seu  victitantes,  sed ,"  abrogare. 

Stat  Tit  VI.  (IX.)  sect  iv.  §  1.  i.  (pp.  124,  125,  128,  ed.  1866)  item  §  1.  4,  necnon 
§  1.  II.  verba  "non  in  domo  aliqua  privata"  abrogare. 

Stat  Tit  VII.  (X.)  sect  ii.  §4.  (p.  155,  ed.  1866)  post  StatutumDe  Delegatis  Musei 
Academici,  -haec  quae  sequuntur  inserere, 

De  Delegatis  ad  ^des  licentiandas.. 

Delegati  sint  tres  a  Vice  Cancellario  et  Procuratoribus  ex  iis  qui  in  aliqua  facultate 
rexerint  in  sexennium  noroinandi  et  a  domo  Convocationis  approbandi,  ad  aedes  privatas 
licentiandas  in  quibus  Scholares  impensis  Academicis  minus  sufficientes  ideoque  a  Colle- 
giis  suis  vel  aulis  gratis  educandi  commorentur.  Donee  eo  res  processerit  ut  Delegati 
suo  quisque  ordine  vicissim  cedant,  juniorum  unus  post  biennium,  unus  post  quadnen- 
nium,  loco  cedat 

Horum  munus  esto  asdes  privatas  in  hunc  usum  destinatas  inspicere ;  inspectas  et  ap- 
probatas  in  unum  annum  licentiare ;  licenciatis  invigilare,  et  easdem  singulis  terminis 
visitare ;  licentias  si  visum  fuerit  revocare. 

Ratio  actorum  a  Delegatis  quotannis  in  domo  Convocationis  proponatur,  et  typis 
mandetur. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Pricey  15  July  1867, 


OXFORD    COLLEGES. 


Form  of  Returns. 


(A.) — The  Corporate  Revenue  and  Expenditure  during  each  of  the  preceding  Ten  Years. 


The  Revenue. 


1.  The  gross  rental  of  lands  and  houses  at  rack-rent,  or 

on  short  lease. 

2.  The  amount  received  from  quit-rents. 

3.  Fines  on  renewals  of  leases. 

4.  Tithes. 

5.  Receipts  from  Woodlands. 

6.  Dividends   on   moneys    in    the    Puhlic  Stocks,    on 

Exchequer  Bills,  Railway  Stocks  or  Bonds,  on 
moneys  in  loan  to  other  accounts,  moneys  held  by 
the  Copyhold  Commissioners,  or  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

7.  The  Chamber  Rent  of  the  College. 

-8.  Income  from  other  sources  of  the  Uke  kind,  if  any, 
particularising  each. 

9.  The  Dues  paid  by  non-resident   members,  and  the 
amount  of  each. 

10.  The  dues  and  establishment  charges  paid  by  Under- 

graduates, and  other  resident  members  (tutorial, 
library,  and  other  educational  charges  not  being 
included). 

11.  Fees  paid   on  admission  and  on  graduation ;  stating 

the  amount  of  each  fee. 

12.  Interest  on    the   Caution-money  Fund ;    stating  the 

amount  of  caution  money  paid  by  each  member,  and 
the  amount  of  the  Caution  Fund. 

13.  Other  profits,  if  any,  particularising  each,  and  stating 

the  amount 


The  Expenditure. 


3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


10.'  Rej 


11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 


Salary  to  the  Head  of  the  College,  stating  whether  it 
is  the  whole  salary  received  hj  him  as  Head^  and,  if 
not,  the  sources  and  the  amount  of  the  residue. 

Payments  to  the  Fellows  :  specifying  the  payments  to 
each  during  each  of  the  last  10  years,  and  also  the 
value  of  allowances,  if  any. 

Payments  to  the  Scholars. 

Payments  to  the  Exhibitioners,   and  Bible  Clerks,  if 

such,  paid  out  of  the  Corporate  Revenue. 
Salaries  to  College  officers  (not  educational). 

Salaries  to  College  officers  (educational),  if  any  such 
paid  out  of  Corporate  Revenue. 

Payments  to  Professors,  if  any. 

Payments  to  College  servants. 

Other  charges,  if  any,  arising  out  of  the  Establish- 
ment. 

j)airs  of  Buildings,  Farms,  Draining,  Ac.  If  a 
separate  account  of  them,  send  an  abstract  of  the 
account). 

Subscriptions  to  Charities,  &c. 

The  ordinary  College  expenses  to  Tradesmen,  &c. 

The  charge  for  the  Chapel;  excluding  repairs  of 
Chapel,  if  any. 

The  payment  to  the  Library,  if  any. 

The  payment  to  the  Educational  Fund  for  tutorial 
purposes,  if  any. 

The  payment,  if  any,  for  the  increase  of  Livings,  or 
for  the  purchase  of  Advowsons. 

Other  payments,  not  included  in  the  above,  speci- 
fying each,  if  any. 


(B.)— The  Educational  Fund  of  the  College. 


Receipts. 


1.  From  Corporate  Fund,  if  any,  by  vote  of  Convention, 

or  otherwise. 

2.  From  special  endowment,  if  any. 

3.  From  fees  paid  by  Undergraduates,  specifying  the  sum 

charged  per  annum  to  each,  and  the  time  during 
which  the  payment  is  continued. 

4.  From  Fees  charged  for  a  Library  Fund. 


0.130. 


Expenditure. 


1.  Payments  to  the  Tutors,  specifying  the  number,  and 

thesalary  of  each, 

2.  Payments  to  Lecturers,  specifying  the  number,  and 

the  subject  of  each,  and  the  salary. 

3.  Payments  to  the  Library,  if  any. 

4.  Payments  for  private  tuition,  if  any. 

6.  Other  payments,  if  any,  out  of  the  Educational  Fund, 
and  the  amount  of  each. 
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(C.) — The  Capital  Account  of  the  College. 


Cr. 


Dr. 


1.  The  landed  Estate  of  the  CoUege  at  rack  rental,  its 

extent,  and  the  gross  annual  rental. 

2.  The  Estate  of  the  College  in  houses^  and  a  statement 

of  the  gross  rental. 

3.  A  statement  of  properties  in  Stocks,  Exchequer  Bills, 

Moneys  on  Loan,  kc,  and  the  Income  arising  from 
these. 

4.  Annnal   Income    from    Fines    on    granting    and   on 

renewing  Leases  during  each  of  the   preceding  10 
years* 

6.  Statement  of  Property  held  on  Lease,  where  the  Leases 
have  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  gross 
estimated  rental  of  the  same. 

6.  Statement  of  Property  held  on  Lease,  where  the  Leases 
are  in  coarse  of  expiring,  together  with  the  number 
of  years  each  Lease  has  to  run,  and  the  estimated 
gross  rental  of  the  properties. 

7«  A  statement  of  tithes  held  by  the  College^  and  leased 
or  otherwise. 


1.  To  Moneys  borrowed  for  draining  and  improve ment  of 

lands. 

2.  To  Moneys  due  for  buildings  in  the  College,  or  for 

repairs  or  other  like  purposes. 

3.  To  Moneys  borrowed  for  the  running  out  of  Leases. 

4.  To  Moneys  borrowed  for  other  purposes,  if  any. 


(D.) — The  Fund  for  Piircbasing  Advow80NS,  and  for  the  Increase  of  the  College  LiviNGa. 
Cr.  Dr. 


By  purchase  of  Advowsons,  if  any,  stating  the  sum  paid 
for  each,  the  ago  of  the  Incumbent,  the  Commnted 
Tithe  Rent  Charge,  the  gross  estimated  rent  of 
Glebe,  &o. 

By  Moneys  allocated  to  the  iawease  of  Benefices  already 
in  the  gift  of  the  College. 

By  other  charges  in  the  fund,  if  any. 

By  the  amount  in  hand,  1867. 


To  the  amount  in  hand,  1867. 

To  the  amount  added  by  interest,  a  vote  of  Conventiott, 
or  otherwise,  during  each  of  the  preceding  10 
years. 


(E.) — A  Statement  of  the  several  Funds  held  by  the  College  in  Trust;  and  Accounts  of  the  same 

during  the  preceding  Ten  Years. 


(F.) — A  Statement  of  the  Livings  held  by  the  College  ;  together  with  the  Commuted  Tithe  Rent 
Charge  of  each,  the  estimated  Gross  Kental  of  the  Glebe  Lands,  the  Additions  to  the  same  either  from 
the  College  or  from  any  other  Source,  and  the  Age  of  the  present  IncumbeBt. 
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OXFOKD    UNIVERSITY. 


The  following  Abstract  of  the  General  Accounts  of  the   University,  for  the  Year 
ending  Michaebnas  1856  has  been  prepared  by  the  Delegates  of  Accounts. 


Delegates'  Room,     ) 
10  December  1866.  / 


D.    WILLIAMS, 

Vice  Chancellor. 


The   general  ACCOUNT  of  the  Univeesity,  from  Michaebnas  1855  to 

Michaelmas  1856. 


RECEIPTS. 


Rents  of  Estates  under  renewable  Leases,  less  Rent-charge  to 
Bodleian  Library     -        -         -         -         -         •    J.  TlZ).    - 

Rents  of  Estates  let  at  Rack-rent  -        -         -    J.  T.  2).  - 

Rents  of  Houses  in  Holywell  held  by  lease    -        -     /.  Zl  D*  - 

Rent-charges  and   other  Receipts  not  improvable,  less  Charges 

thereon     ------..-- 

Pension  granted    from   the  Exchequer  by   King  Henry  VII. 

/.  T.  D.  - 

Less  Payments  lo  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  to 

Regius  Professors  of  Civil  Law  and  Physio  -     /.  T.  D,  - 

Dividends  from  the  Public  Funds : 

On  84,600 1.  iOs.  Md.  Consols 

On  2,800/.  ditto,  Dr.  Wills'  Benefaction 

On  85,000  /.  ditto,  transferred  from  the  Press,  1 855  - 

On  42,000  /,  Reduced,  transferred  from  the  Press      - 

On  60,000 /.  ditto     -     ditto  in  1851         .  .         .         - 

(N.B.  Of  this  sum  Convocation  has  already  appropriated 
86,688/.  9  s,  to  augment  Professors'  Stipends,  and  for 
the  Fielding  Herbarium.) 

On  656  /.  \7  s*  Q<L  investment  in  the  name  of  the  Ac- 
countant General  for  Land  sold  to  Railways  -  /.  T,  D.  - 


Deduct  Income  Tax  •    -  - 

Taxes  and  Fees  from  Members  of  the  University : 

£.      8.  d. 

Fees  on  Matriculations          -        .        -        .    906     9  - 

Less  due  to  Bodleian  Library  -     160     7  - 


Fees  on  Public  Examinations  and  Responsions,  collected  by 

the  Proctors        ----...-. 

Fees  on  Degrees,  not  specially  appropriated     .        -        . 

University  Dues: 

One  quarter  to  Michaelmas  1855,  on  the  old  £.       s*    d. 

Account 467   17  10 

Three  quarters  to  Midsummer  1856      -         -  598I9  10     7 


Fees  from  Wine  Licenses  and  the  Market,  less  expenses  - 
Fines  in  the  Chancellor's  Coart  -  -  .  .  . 
Balance  of  the  Proctors'  Account. 

From  Hincksey  Conduit,  less  expenses    -        -        -        • 
For  Wood  felled  at  Bexley  and  Stuehbury,  less  expenses  - 
From  Fulvf^ell  Estate,  in  repayment  of  Fine  advanced 
Fines  on  renewal  of  Leases    --.... 
Transferred  from  the  Press  Account,  26  October  1855 


£.  8.     d. 


84  2  6 
76  13  8 


1,086  -  2 

84  15  - 

1,060  -  - 

1,260  -  - 

1,800  -  - 


18  8  10 


5,251  4  - 
848  16  6 


717  2  - 

1,448  18  * 
8,878  12  8 


6,287  8  5 


Total  Receipts  of  the  Year  - 


-  £. 


284  6  8 
028  17  2 
126  18  8 

19 12  m 


7  8  10 


4,902  7  6 


12,S81  U  8 

188  8  8i 

1  -  - 

40  4  6 

213  a  4 

62  18  - 

700  -  - 

2,986  12  10| 


22,688  14  5} 


0.130. 
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PAYMENTS. 


Stipends   due   Annually  bj  Statute  or  by   Decree   of  Convo- 
cation : 

The  Higb  Steward,  four  years  due    -         -        -         .        • 
The  Vice  Chancellor,  oalance  of  Stipend  due,  with  allow- 
ance of   60/.  for  a  Servant,   by  vote  of  Convocation, 

1866 

The  Deputy  High  Steward 

The  Assessor  of  the  Chancellor's  Court     -        .        -        . 
The  two  Proctors,  850  /.  each  ------ 

The  four  Pro- Proctors,  80/.  each     -         -         -         -         - 

The  Public  Orator 

The  Bod  ley  Librarian    ------- 

The  two  Sub-Librarians,  in  augmentation  of  Stipends 

The  Keeper  of  the  Archives     ------ 

Payments  to  Professors,  formerly  a  Grant  by  vote  of  Par- 
liament, but  now  charged  upon  the  University 
Augmentation  of  Stipends  of  Professors  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  by  vote  of  Convocation,  1861    -    J.  2M>.  - 
The  Camden   Professor   of  History,   with  Augmentation, 

ditto /.  T.  D.  - 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History    /•  T.  D.  - 

The  Professor  of  Latin I.  T.  D.  - 

£.     1.    d. 
The  Public  Examiners  -        .         -         -     860     -    - 

The  Moderators  ------     600     -     - 

The  Master  of  the  Schools   -        -         -        -     240     -     - 

The  Examiners  for  Degrees  in  Law  and  Medicine 
The  two  Clerks  of  the  Market,  and  Deputy  Clerk 
The  Registrar  of  the  Chancellor's  Court  -         -         -         - 

The  Solicitor  of  the  University         -         -         .         -         - 
The  Superior  Bedel  of  Theology      -         -         -        -         - 

Ditto,  extra  for  managing  the  Preaching  Account 

The  Superior  Bedel  of  Law     ------ 

The  three  Inferior  Bedels  at  100  /.  each    -        -         -         - 

The  Clerk  of  the  Schools 

The  Bailiff 

The  Verger   --------- 


Other  Payments  fixed  by  Ancient  Custom,  or  Decree  of  Con- 
vocation : 

The  Vicar,  Organist,  Choristers,  &c.  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
by  Decree  of  Convocation,  1856  -        -        -        -        - 

For  tuning  and  cleaning  the  Organ  in  ditto      -         -         . 

The  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  lieu  of  Fees  from  Members  of 

the  University     -         -         -         -        -         -  /.  T.  -D.  - 

The  Physic  Garden         ---..-- 
The  Fielding  Herbarium  -        -        -        -  /.  T.  D.  - 

The  Curate  of  Trewen     ------- 

The  Rector  of  Helmsden,  Stuchbury,        -        -        -        - 

Pension  to  the  late  Registrar  of  the  University 
Ditto  to  the  late  Curator  of  the  Physic  Garden 


Payments  formerly  Charged  on  the  University  Dues; 

Police  Account,  three  quarters  to  Midsummer  1866  - 
Bodleian  Library,  ditto    -         -         -         -         -       '  - 

Lighting  and  Paving  Rates     -.---- 

Public  Walks  Account    ------- 

Fire  and  Water  ditto       -...--- 
Protection  of  Property  ditto    ------ 

Praelector  of  Logic  -.----- 

For  (leficiencv  on  the  Preaching  Account  for  1856  and  1866 
Payment  to  the  Divinity  Clerk  .  -  .  -  - 
Ditto  to  the  Savilian  Proff  ssors        -        -        -        .        - 


£.      f.    d. 


20    -    - 


467 

9 

4 

2 

— 

. 

40 

. 

~ 

700 

- 

- 

04>\J 

78 

13 

4 

46 

13 

4 

100 

_, 

062  10     - 


606  7  8 

280  -  - 

280  -  - 

280  -  • 


1,590 

65 

92 

10 

1 

250 

76 

260 

300 

120 

120 

14 


136  3  4 

8  8- 

131  6  8 

160  -  - 

66  -  - 

60  -  - 

26  -  - 

200  -  - 

26  -  - 


1,444  8  - 

1,382  -  - 

2,000  -  - 

160  7  - 

160  7  - 

100  4  8 

800  -  - 

392  6  10 

74  11  7 

9  -  - 


Carried  on    • 


£. 


£.      s.    d. 


7,147  18     8 


791  18     - 


6,003     5     1 


13,942  16     9 
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Brought  Forward    -    . 

Miscellaneous  Pajments : 

Rents  paid  by  the  University  -        -        .        -        . 

Repairs,  Insurance,  Land  Tax,  &c. 

Fittings  in  the  Delegates'  Room  -  .  .  .  . 
Balance  of  the  Proctor's  Account  -  -  .  -  . 
The  Vice  ChanceUor's  incidental  expenses  •  .  . 
The  Registrar's  ditto,  Stamps,  Sealings   -        -        -         . 

£.      *•  d, 

Law  Charges,  ordinary    -         -        -        -  27  816 

„  „    for  purchase  of  Land  near  the 

Parks         -        -        .         -157-1 
„  „     for  purchase  of  Land  in   Ex- 

change for   Quit-rent  due  to 
New  College       -        -         -  •     66     7     6 
„  „     Letters   Patent  for   Power   to 

alter  the  Procuratorial  Cycle  -  88  11     6 


Valuations  and  Surveys  -----. 

To  the  City,  towards  keep  of  Persons  committed 

For  printing  forms  of  Statutes,    Notices,  &c.,    and   for 

Stationery  -         -        -         -         .         .         ._ 

Ringers,  Constables  at  Commemoration,  &c.,  and  sundry 

small  expenses  ----.... 
Poor  Rates  -----•... 
Contribution  towards  building  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
Expenses  on  an  Inquest  ---.... 
Expenses  concerning  Mr.  Hope's  Entomological  Collection 
Sundry  miscellaneous  expenses  -  .  .  .  . 
Expenses  of  Delegacy  with  an  Address    -        -        -         . 


Extraordinary  Payments: 

Returned  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grant  to  the  Professors,  paid  in  error  for  the 
year  1865 LT.B. 

Purchase  of  Estate  near  the  Parks  from  Merton  College, 
with  interest  for  one  year    -         -         .         .         . 

Repairs  of  the  Tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  on  account    - 

Purchase  of  460/.  Stock  invested  in  'i'hree  per  Cent. 
Consols      -------.. 

Compositions  for  University  Dues,  received  in  tbe  General 
Account  for  1866,  but  now  transferred  to  a  separate 
Account     -------.. 

Grants  of  Money  by  Decree  of  Convocation  : 

For     Repairs    in     the     Botanical    Garden,     150  /.    + 

145/.  5*.  6  d 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  for  Apparatus  -  -  -  . 
For  care  of  Mr.  Ho])e  s  Collections  -  -  •  .  . 
Towards  enlarging  Burial  ground  at  Bexley  -  •  . 
Towards  the  New  Church  at  Wheatley  -  -  . 
Books  for  Ceylon,  binding  -  -  -  -  . 
Ditto  for  Oxford  City  Library,  ditto        •        -         - 


Schools'  Account : 

Rents  paid  by  the  University  for  sites  of  Buildings,  &c.    - 
Repairs,  Rates,  Land  Tax,  and  Insurance  on  ditto     - 
Property  Tax  on  Clarendon  Building       .... 


0.130. 


Carried  Forward    -    -    -    £. 


pp3 


£.    $.    d. 


8  11  2 
1*31  8  5} 
89  7  6 
24  11  10 
10  6  - 
94     9  11 


680  -  6 


62  13  - 

39  8  4 

248  -  2 


53  11 
46  13 
25  12 
7  6 
36  11 
60  8 
62  15 


889  9  4 


9,634 
872 


414  -  - 


36 


295  5  6 

250  -  - 

100  -  - 

60  -  - 

50  -  - 

25  -  - 

14  3  6 


50  9  8 

185  7  - 

15  9  - 


251  5  8 


£.  «.  d.       App.  No.  3. 
13,942  16  9 


1,666  14  7i 


11,345  17  10 


784  9  - 


27,689  18  2| 
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A  pp.  No.  8. 


Brought  forward    •    •    .     . 

Payments  fixed  by  Ancient  Custom,  or  Decree  of  Convocation 

£.  s.  d. 
For  an  entertainment  to  the  Bedels  in  lieu  of 

an  Egg.feast  *         -        -        -        .6-- 

Offering  to  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  6f., 

Clerk  1  *.      -         -         -         -         -         -       -     6     - 

Pillinger,  for  cart  of  the  Clarendon  Building    50    -    - 

Books  and  Stationery  for  the  Sohools,  Convocation  Hoose^ 
&o. --.- 

Coals  and  Water  Rate  for  warming  the  Schools 
Attendance,  and  sundry  ordinary  expenses        -         .         . 
Coals,  care  of  Clock,  and  Sundries,  at  St.  Mary's  Church  - 


Total  Payments  OF  THB  Year    -    .     -    £. 


£.      4.    d. 

27,689  18     2i 


582     2     2 


3,172     0     4| 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  University,  Nov.  6,  1855 
Receipts  for  the  Year  1866     -        -        -        . 

Sum  total  of  Receipts 

Deduct  Payments  for  the  Year  - 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  University,  Nov.  6,  1856 


£.  s. 

d. 

- 

8,666  4 

H 

- 

22,688  14 

H 

- 

81,804  18 

H 

- 

28,172  0 

4 

£. 

8,182  18 

H 
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Appendix  No.  4. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  B.  Jotoett. 

HoNOUES  taken  at  Oxford  during  the  Seven  Years  from  Easter  1840  to  Michaelmas  1846. 

[From  the  Oxford  Calendar.] 


App.  No.  4. 


- 

Literae  Humaniores. 

Mathematics  and  Physios. 

Easter 

-     1840 

49 

0 

Michaelmas 

.     1840 

48 

18 

Easter 

-     1841 

56 

16 

Michaelmas 

-     1841 

49 

11 

Easter 

-     1842 

51 

14 

Michaelmas 

.     1842 

51 

13 

Easter 

-     1843 

47 

11 

Michaelmas 

-     1843 

51 

11 

Easter 

-     1844 

43 

11 

Michaelmas 

-     1844 

36 

15 

Easter 

.     1846 

46 

19 

Michaelmas 

-     1845 

88 

17 

Easter 

-     1840 

46 

14 

Michaelmas 

.     1846 

58 

8 

664 

182 

.     -     - 

182 

Total.    - 

846 

Honours  taken  at  Oxford  during  the  Seven  Years  from  Easter  1860  to  Michaehnaa  1866. 


Final  Schools. 

Moderations. 

LiteraR 
Humaniores. 

Mathematics 

and 

Physics. 

Natural 
Science. 

Law  and 
Modern 
History. 

Greek  and 
Latin. 

• 

Mathematics. 

Easter     -     -  1800 
Michaelmas-  1800 
Easter     -     -  1861 
Michaelmas-  1861 
Easter     -     -  1862 
Michaelmas-  1862 
Easter     -     -  1863 
Michaehnas-  1863 
Easter     -     -   1864 
Michaelmas-  1864 
Easter     -     -  1865 
Michaelmas-  1865 
Eaater     -     -  1866 
Michaelmas-  1866 

24 
44 
22 
34 
33 
23 
31 
28 
25 
50 
40 
67 
31 
63 

11 
18 

9 
12 

7 
14 

8 
16 

7 
12 

7 

3 
10 

8 

4 
6 
8 
5 
6 
6 
2 
6 
2 
8 
2 
8 
3 
4 

10 
28 
10 
21 
16 
19 
12 
16 
12 
17 
21 
28 

63 
38 
60 
61 
56 
68 
56 
49 
64 
57 
61 
64 
60 
75 

10 

10 

14 

14 

14 

8 

13 

10 

11 

4 

9 

8 

11 

11 

495 

142 

70 

232 

806 

147 

Total 


1,892 


Comparison  of  the  honours   taken  between  the  seven 
Michaelmas  1846>  under  the  old  system  of  examinations. 

Total       


years  from  Easter   1840  to 


846 


and  under  the  new  system  of  examinations  in  the  seven  years  from  Easter  1860  to 
Michaelmas  1866.  It  is  observable  also  that  in  the  latter  seven  years  the  influence  of  the 
open  fellowships  and  scholarships  has  begun  to  be  felt. 

Total 1,892 

These  numbers  probably  imply  that  nearly  double  the  number  of  undergraduates  read 
for  honours  during  the  seven  years  1860  to  1866,  as  compared  with  the  seven  years  1840 
to  1846,  inclusive. 
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Table  giving  the  Number  of  Persons  who  have  Matricokted  and  taken  their  B.  A.  and  M .  A.  Degr^ 
between  the  Years  1850  and  1866;  also  the  Totals  of  Members  of  Convocation  and  Members  on  the 
Books  in  the  same  Yeara» 


1850. 

1861. 

«  A  *A 

1854. 

1858. 

lOOZ. 

looty. 

looo. 

185b. 

Jo07. 

Matricnlationfl          .        -        . 

409 

859 

413 

406 

393 

344 

385 

380 

399 

Determining  Bachelors     - 

306 

306 

.    800 

854 

258 

286 

291 

269 

277 

Regent  M.A/i 

196 

204 

256 

247 

198 

189 

261 

241 

m 

Members  of  Canvocation  - 

8,294 

8,852 

8,436 

3,546 

8,546 

3,512 

3,604 

8,644 

3,659 

Members  on  the  Books 

6,060 

6,080 

6,120 

6,259 

6,282 

6,149 

6,213 

6,189 

6,204 

1869. 

1860. 

1661. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

Matricnlations         ... 

419 

410 

433 

438 

452 

476 

624 

617 

Determining  Bachelors     - 

800 

806 

304 

806 

284 

324 

297 

806 

Regent  M.A/S         ... 

268 

238 

191 

203 

222 

256 

343 

160 

Members  of  Convooation  - 

8,728 

8,786 

8,847 

8,839 

3,891 

4,006 

4,226 

4,165 

Members  on  the  Books 

6,846 

6,896 

6,646 

6,605 

6,764 

6,953 

7,124 

7,355 

During  the  first  13  years  of  the  century,  matricnlations  ayerage  about  267. 


1814 

- 

-         .359 

1815 

- 

-     372 

1814-1840 

- 

-    average  364 

in  1839 

- 

the  number  was  422 

but  in  1834 

- 

.        .           „              310 

1836 

• 

.         -           „               370 

1838 

- 

„               413 

1841-1850 

- 

average  400 

Average  bf  the  last  Five  Years        -        -     480 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


A  Bill  to  extend  the  Benefits  of  Education  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge       App.  No.  6. 
to  Students  not  belonging  to  any  College  or  HalL  . 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  education  to  make     '®*°^  ^ 
provision  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  said  Universities : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  bjr  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  now  in  force  relating  Any  person  may 
to  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridffe,  or  in  the  statutes,  charters,  deeds  ^^umV^U^' 
of  composition,  or  other  instruments  of  foundation,  of  either  of  the  said  Universities,  or  of  J^ithout  Selng  a^ 
any  college  or  hall  within  the  same,  any  person  may  be  matriculated  without  being  member  of  any  Col- 
entered  as  a  member  of  any  college  or  hall^  and  may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  join  himself  lege,  and  may  join 
to  any  college  or  hall,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  but  without  being  obliged  "^J^Sd^^lil**^'*^ 
to  reside  within  the  same ;  and  every  person  so  matriculated  shall  in  all  respects,  and  for  ^^^  ^^^    ^"" 
all  intents  and  purposes,  be  and  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  University,  and  upon  (^  17  ^  {q  yiet. 
joining  any  college  or  hall  shall  in  all  respects,  and  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  and  c«  81,  a.  ^,  and 

be  considered  as  a  member  thereof.  '        l»  &  20  Vict  c.  88, 

a.  27.) 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Cathedral  or  House  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  Christ  Church, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  college  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  deemed  a 

c  81,  a,  41.) 

3.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  word  ^^  statutes ''  shall  have  the  same  meaning  Interpretation  of 
as  is  given  to  that  word  in  the  Act  of  the  Session  holden  in  the  19th  and  20th  years  of  terms. 

Her  Majesty,  cap.  88. 
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Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
31  July  1867. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    INDEX. 


ALPHABETICAL  and  CLASSIFIED  LIST  of  the  Principal  Headings  in  the  following  Index,  with  the 

Paging  at  which  they  will  be  respectively  found. 


AJiliaiion  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
Fleming,  Alexander,  m.d. 


PAGB 
1 
19 


Foster,  B.  IV ^u.x>.    --..-.    j 


Sarganiy  W.L. 


Age  of  Students 


Resident 


Cheap  College,  or  Hall      -        -        . 
Fxpense     -        •        -        -        . 

HalU 

Kehle  College     -        -        .        • 
Bt.  Alban's  Hall  (Oxford)   - 
Bi.  Augustine* s  CoUege {Cambridge) 
Bt.  Marif  HaU  ( Oxford)     -        - 


CoLLBGE  Revenues  : 

1.  Oxford  - 

2.  Cambridge 

Fndoxoments 

Fellowships 

Jferton  College  (Oxford) 

Professors  and  Tutors 

Scholarships 

College  Tutors  ... 


Examinations  : 

1.  Ojiford  - 

2.  Cambridge 
Honours 


9 


50 


Commercial  Classes la 


Expense , 


47 

9 
15 
21 
26 

50 
50 
50 


11 
11 

J3 
J7 
33 
42 

5> 
II 


Endowments  : 

1.  O^ections  to  the  present  Application  of  the 

ErukfwmerUs  and  Bevenues,  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ;  Amendments  suggested  - 

2.  Question  of  throwing  up  the  Endowments  to 

Non-Collegiate  Students  •  .  . 
College  Livings  --•-... 
College  IteventAes  ---•.. 
Fellowships         -        - 

Scholarships       -        -        -        -        -        .         -^1 
Sinecures    •---...  ^^ 

Sizars I    ^i 

Trinity  College  {Cambridge)        ... 


13 

H 
10 
11 
17 


53 
54 


H 

15 

Residence ^^ 


1.  OeneraUy  as  to  the  Expediency  of  reducing 

the  Expense  of  University  Education      -     15 

2.  Sundry  Particulars  in  connection  with  the 

Expenses  of  Students  in  Colleges    -        -     15 

3.  Evidence  upon  the  Question  of  Reduction 

of  Expense  under  a  System  of  Lodgings  -     16 

4.  Question  of  a  Reduction  of  the  Expenses  in 

College ,7 


JExpjPArsiP— continued,  p^^g 

Cheap  College  or  Hall ^ 

Clergy,  The       ----...  ,? 

College  Revenues ,, 

^lalls l\ 

St.  Alban's  HaU  (Oxford)          •        -        -        -  50 

St.  Augustine's  College  (Canterbury)   .        .        .  kq 

St.  Mary  HaU  (Oxford)    -        .        -        .        .  ^o 

Servitors ^^ 

Sizars       ........  g 

Fellowships  : 

1    Oxford jy 

2.  Cambridge      -        -  -        .        .  -12 

College  Revenues        -        -  .        .        .  -     11 

Endowments       -        *        -  .        .,        .  .iq 

Jtfiprton  Co/^^ff  (Oxford)     -  ...  I    «^ 

Trinity  College  (Cambridge),  -        -        -  -    54 

German  Universities  -        .        -        ..        ,        -20 

-H^* ,, 

Cftwp  College  or  Hall         -        ....      q 

Keble  College    --•-•--.26 
Ci^^ap  CoZfe^^  or  i/a// 

LODOING'BOVSES  (DlSCIPUNB^  SfC.)  i 

L  0:tfQrd: 

1.  Present  Practice  as  to  Residence  in 

Lodging,  and  Result  as  regards 
Discipline  and  Morality  -         -     30 

2.  Evidence  in  Favmr  of  an  extended 

Sjfstem  of  Lodgings  for  Non- Colic- 
giate  Students,  with  Suggestions  for 
securing  Discipline         -        -         -     30 

8.  Proposed  Incensing  of  Lodging-houses    31 
4.  Accommodation  Available  -        -        -    31 
6.  Suggestions/or  the  Provision  of  Accom- 
modation by  the  University      -        -31 

6.  Exceptions  tahen    to  the  System  of 

Students  resident  in  Lodgings  -         *     3 1 

7.  Report  of  Oxford  Sub  Committee  on 

University  Extension      -        -        -     32 

8.  Statute  adopted  allowing  Conditional 

Residence  in  Lodgings    -         -         -     32 

II.  Cambridge 32 

III.  Generally,  as  provided  for  by  the  present 

^^^ 33 

Balliol  College  (Oxford) ^ 

Christ  Church  (Oxford) ,q 

Expense  -  -  -  .  -  .  .  -ir 
Expulsion  -  -  -  -  .  .  _  -i-T 
German  Universities ^q 
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LoDGiNG'HOUSES  (DISCIPLINE^  Sfc.) — Continued.  pao  e 

Middh  Classes 34 

Non-Coilegiaie  Students 3^ 

Religioys  instruciion^  SfC.    -         -         -         -         -     46 

Re^ience  --------47 

Scholarshfps      -        -        -        -        -        •        -5* 

Medical  and  Lain  Students 33 

Middle  and  Poorer  Classes  -----  34 
Affiliation  of  Schools  and  Colleges  -  -  •  l 
Age  ofStudeids  ..-.--       1 

BaUiol  College  (Oxford) 2 

Cheap  College  or  Hall  •  •  -  -  -  9 
Commercial  Classes  -  -  -  •  -  •  la 
EndoivmentSf  2-         -        -        -        •         -        -13 

Expense 15 

Gratuitous  Tuition    -        -         -        -        -         -     «i 

Industrious  Students  ------     24 

Lodging 'houses  -------     30 

Non-Collegiate  Students 3^ 

Professions        - -4^ 

Residence 47 

Scholarships       -         -         -         -         -         -         "^^ 

Sizarships 53 

NON'COLLEQIATR  STUDENTS  : 

1.  Oxford 36 

2.  Cambridge     ------  37 

8.  Generally      ------  37 

4*  Proposition  in  the  present  Bill  -        -  38 

Affiliation  of  Softools  and  Colleges        .        .        -       1 
College  Revenues        -        -        -        -        -        -     1 1 

Competition       ------        -la 

EndonmentSf  2 -13 

Expense     --•?-----     15 

Expulsion 17 

Gertnan  Universities  ------     20 

Government  Appointments  -  -  -  •  -  21 
Gratuitous  Tuition    -        -        -        -        -        -21 

Industrious  Students 24 

Lodging-houses  -----.-30 

Married  Students      ------     33 

Middle  and  Poorer  Classes         -        -        -        -    34 

Monopoly  .-.-..-.34 
Parliamentary  Interference         -        .        -        -     39 

Private  Tutors 4> 

Professors  and  Tutors 4^ 

PMiCf  The 45 

Religions  Instruction,  ^c.    -        -        -        -        -    46 

Resulence -47 

Scholarships      -        • 5* 

Social  Disadvantages 53 

Teachers  in  Schows    ------    54 


Number  of  Students  :  pace 

1.  Oxford 38 

2.  Camlrtidge      - 38 

Private  Tutors  : 

1.  Oxford 41 

2*  Cambridge     ------    41 

Cramming 13 

Professors  and  Tutors         -----    43 

Professors  and  Tutors  (System  of  Instruction): 

I.  Oxford 42 

1.  QuestUm  of  strengthening  the    Profes' 

soriatf  with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Cou' 
stitution  of  the  Staff      -        -        -     42 

2.  Consideration  of  the  Mode  of  Appoint- 

mentofProfessors         -        -        -     4a 

8.  Consideration  of  the  Remuneration  of 
Professors f  and  tlie  Source  of  Pay^ 
ment     ------     42 

4.  Suggestions  upon  the  Subject  of  the 

Sutruction  of  ex' College  Students   -     43 

6.  Other  Details  and  Suggestion   gene* 

rally 44 

II.  Cambfidge   -----        *    44 

College  Revenues         -        -        •        -        -        -11 

College  Tutors n 

Endowments       --.-.-.13 

Fellowships 17 

German  Universities  •        -        -        -        -    20 

Learned  Works  •        ------    27 

Private  Tutors 4» 

Residence: 

1.  Oxford 47 

2.  Cambridge      ------    47 

JjffUiation  0/  Schools  and  Colleges  -  .  -  1 
Ase  of  Students  ----.-  1 
Vacations  .------54 

Scholarships  : 

1.  Oaoford 51 

2«  Cambridge      ------    51 

College  Revenues        -        -        -        -        -        -n 

Endowments      -------13 

Mathematics       -        -        -        -        -        -        -33 

Sizars 53 

Small  CoUeses 53 

Trinity  College^  Cambridge       -----    54 
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[J^T.fi.-^In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses  refer  to  the  Questions  in 
the  Evidence  ;  and  those  following  App»  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix.] 


A. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  COLLEGES.  The  accounts  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  are  open 
to  the  fellows,  but  are  not  printed  or  circulated,  Roby  201 1,  2012.  2021-2023 Non- 
adoption  of  a  recommendation  made  by  witness,  when  the  college  statutes  were  being 
revised,  that  the  accounts  should  be  published,  ib.  2021. 

Form  of  the  returns  or  accounts  prescribed  to  be  kept  by  the  several  Oxford  ColIegeSi 
App,  297,  298, 

See  »lso  College  Revenues^ 

Accounts  {^Oxford  University.)  Abstracts  of  the  general  accounts  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas  1856,  App.  299-302. 

Affiliation  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Means  by  which  young  men  might  go  through  their 
university  coarse  in  one  year  as  under  a  system  of  affiliation  of  certain  schools  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country,  Roundell  364.  440-447 Approval  of  the  proposition  for 

brmging  certain  schools  and  colleges  :nto  connection  with  the  universities,  so  that  the 
residence  of  the  students  may  be  greatly  shortened  if  they  con^e  properly  prepared,  Ham" 
mond  968  ;  Roby  2063-2066 ;  Price  2207-2212. 

Disapproval  of  the  proposition  for  the  affiUation  of  schools  and  colleges  away  from 
Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  university  residence  to  a  year,  Batesou  598,  599  ; 

Cainpton  4 05 1-4 053 Non-objection  to  the  plan  of  affiliation,  if  two  years'  residence  be 

required,    Bateson  691-696.   706,   707 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  under  certain 

circumstances  of  reouiring  fellows  to  take  part  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  at 

affiliated  colleges,  ijammond  1037-1040 Reduction  of  expenses  under  the  plan  of 

affiliation,  Newman  1442 Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  affiliating  certain  local  colleges 

to  the  universities  so  as  ta  shorten  the  residence.  Burn  1768,  1769. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  affiliation  to  Oxford  University  of  certain  selected  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  Jowett  2392,  2393;  Hawkins  2891,  2892 Pro- 
bable adoption  by  the  university  of  a  plan  founded  on  the  scheme  of  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  for  the  affiliation  of  colleges  as  a  means  of  shortening  the  term  of  residence ; 

approval  of  this  principle,  Pusey  3248-3250.  3289,  3290.  3411,  3412 Question  aa  to 

the  expediency  as  regards  Cambridge  University,  of  a  system  of  affiliating  colleges  and 
schools,  though  witness  is  very  desirable  for  an  extension  of  the  operation  of  the  univer- 
sity, Liveing  4199-4201. 

Report  of  Oxford  sub-committee  on  extension  by  affiliation  ;.  conclusions  favourable  to 
the  system  of  affiliation,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  conditions  to  be  required,  App. 
292-295. 

See  also  Fleming j  Alexander,  m.D.        Foster,  B.  W.,  M.D.         Sargant,  W.  L. 

Age  of  Students.    Probable  advantage  if  young  men  came  to  Oxford  University  at  an  earlier 

age  ;  objection  to  any  fixed  rule,  Sir  B.  Brodie  37,  38.  52.  93-97 Unduly  late  age  at 

which  undergraduates  come  to  the  university ;  facilities  suggested  on  this  score,  Roundell 

267.  360-366.  432-447.  503-514 Consideration  of  objections  to  the  proposal  that 

students  should  go  to  Oxford  at  an  earlier  age ;  dissent  from  the  view  that  this  would 
make  the  university  a  sort  of  upper  public  school,  %b.  432-439. 

Advantage  if  young  men  came  to  Cambridge  at  an  earlier  age,  or  if  the  term  of  residence 

were  diminished,  Bateson  874-877 Students  of  considerable  pr6mise  have  frequently 

come  at  ihe  age  of  17,  ib.  Sj'f Advantage  if  students  intended  for  commercial  careers 

were  to  come  to  the  university  at  an  earlier  age,  and  if  the  residence  were  under  certain 
conditions  reduced  to  one  year,  Hammond  933-937.  967-970.  1072-1076.   1089-1095 

Doubt  whether  the  existing  class  of  students  could  as  a  rule  come  to  Cambridge  at 

a  lower  age,  ib.  1100-1 102. 
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Age  of  Students — continued. 

E\idence  relative  to  the  later  age  at  which  young  men  now  come  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  the  longer  lime  passed  before  going  in  for  honours  ;  advantage  if  they  could 

command  leave  at  an  earlier  age,  Liddell  1196-1201.  1206.  1248-1257.   1399-U07- 

Approval  of  young  men  coming  to  Oxford  at  an  earlier  age,  iV«u?/iia/* ,  1 453,  1454'« 

Advantage  if  young  men  came  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  about  a  year  earlier  or  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  Latham  1882-18H6;  Roby  1964-1966.  2041-2047. 

Improvement  if  young  men  came  to  Oxford  University  somewhat  earlier,  though  witness 

does  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  matter,  Jowett  2396,  2397 Doubt  as  to  the 

age  of  the  students  havini;  increased  of  late  years  ;  tendency  to  an  earlier  age  at  Oxford, 

it.  2560-2563.  2668 Later  age  at  which  young  men  now  come  to  Oxford ;  approval 

of  their  coming  somewh.it  earlier,  Scott  3092-3096.  3106-3108— — Importance  attached 
to  a  reduction  of  the  age  at  which  young  men  may  complete  their  university  career,  and 

obtain  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  Pu$ey  33^7-3323 Increased  age  at  which  young 

men  now  come  to  Oxford  adverted  to,  as  owing  very  much  to  the  regulations  of  the  Uni 
versity  Commission,  Burrows  3803. 

See  also  Commercial  Classes.         Residence. 

Ancient  History  {Oxford.)     Advantage  of  a  professorship  of  ancient  history  at  Oxford, 
Pusey  3370. 

Assistant  Prof^sors.     See  Professors  and  Tutors. 

Athletic  Sports.     Strons:  disapproval  of  the  system  of  athletic  sports,  as  being  now  carried 
out  to  a  very  prejudicial  extent  at  the  universities,  RoundeU  273.  393-402. 

Attendance  at  Lectures.     Opinion  that  the  attendance  at  leciores  Bhoald  iB  any  case  be 
voluntary^  Newman  1524-1528. 


B. 

Bailey^  Rev.  Henry.     See  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 

Baliol  College  (^Oxford).  Excellent  effect  of  the  teaching  and  lectures  of  the  professors  of 
Baliol  College,  Sir  B.  Brodie  27. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  a  proposition  made  by  Baliol  College  to  the  Heb- 
domadal Council  in  October  1866,  for  extending  the  benefits  of  the  college  to  poor 
students  who  should  be  members  of  the  college,  but  might  reside  in  lodgings ;  action 

taken  upon  this  proposition,  Scoft  2932-2934 Expediency  of  a  stronger  teaching 

staff  for  the  colleges,  though  in  the  case  of  Baliol  this  cannot  be  effected  by  a  suppres- 
sion of  fellowships,  ib.  2942-2945 Information  in  connection  with  a  recent  proposal 

by  Baliol  College  to  offer  five  exhibitions  to  be  competed  for  at  the  Oxford  local  exami- 
nations, ib.  2971-2973. 

Bateson,  Dr.  William  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Master  of  St  John's  Col- 
lie, Cambridge  5  was  formeily  bursar,  550,  551 Approves  of  the  proposal  for  admit- 
ting persons  to  the  university  without  their  being  members  of  colleges,  552,  553.  650— 

652 Considers  that  it  would  be  quite  feasible  for  the  university  to  make  re^^i^ations 

sufiiciently  providing  for  discipline,  and  for  ascertaining  that  the  terms  of  residence  are 

fulfilled  in  the  case  of  non -collegiate  students,  554-556.  636-639.  651 There  are 

already  a  large  number  of  licensed  lodgings  in  Cambridge,  in  which  the  students  may 
live,  555,  556. 

Information  as  to  the  mode  in  which  terms  are  kept  in  the  colle^es^  dining  in  hall  not 

being  absolutely  necessary,  557-562 Effect  of  ti)e   recognition  of  non-collegiate 

students  in  inducing  different  classes  to  come  to  the  university  who  do  not  come  under 

the  existing  restrictions,    563.   621-624.  652 Statement  showing  the  exceedingly 

moderate  sum  for  which  students  may  live  at  St.  John's  College,  564-582.  640-642 
Belief  that  no  great  diminution  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  colkges  woukl  follow 
from  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  582.  619,  62o.  625. 

Pecuniary  advantage  of  the  scholarships  for  which  collegiate  students  are  elipble, 
there  being  no  such  advantage  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate  students,  583-588 Advan- 
tage of  private  tutors  in  addition  to  the  college  teaching  at  St.  John's,  589— — Probable 
improvement  if  two  years'  total  residence  were  sufficient,  590,  591-'— Doubt  as  to  any 
advantage  from  materially  shortening  the  vacations  at  Cambridge ;  numerous  students 
who  remain  during  the  long  vacation  to  read,  592-597.  923-925— Disapproval  of  the 
proposition  for  the  affiliation  of  schools  and  colleges  away  from  Cambridge,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  university  residenee  to  a  year,  598,  599. 

Want  of  an  increased  number  and  better  endowment  of  the  professorships  at  Cam- 
bridge, 600,  601 Approval  of  a  tax  upon  the  college  incomes  as  the  best  mode  of 

endowing 
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Bateson^  Dr.  William  Henry..    (Analysis  of  his  Evtdence) — corUinuecL 

endowing  additional  professorships;  objection  to  the  charge  coming  out  of  the  univer- 
sity chest,  602-61 1' Estimate  of  about  185,000  L  a  year  as  the  income  of  tlie  colleges  ; 

increase  in  the  permanent  chi^rges  upon  this  income,  608-611 Diminution  wide  in 

Ae  proportion  of  clerical  fellowships,  612,  613 Limitation  of  term  in  the  case  of  lay 

fellowships,  unless  the  holder  has  some  college  duty,  614-617 Suggestion  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  open  court  in  matters  of  discipline  in  the  event  of  a  Urge  number  of  non- 
coUfgiate  students,  618. 

Question  considered  whether  there  are  not  certain  disadvantages  on  the  score  of  dis- 
cipline^  &c.,  in  men  not  being  members  of  colleges,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  desir- 
able on  the  whole  to  abolish  the  monopoly  and  exclusive n ess  of  the  present  system,  619* 

631.  650-666 -Necessity  of  private  tutors  in  the  case  of  collegiate  students,  as  well  as 

ef  non-collegiate  students,  in  working  for  the  honours'  examination,  632-635,  724-726, 

894-898 With  regard  to  the  very  small  expenses  of  students  at  St.  Augustine's  College, 

Canterbury,  the  system  of  meals,  &c.,  there  in  lorce  is  not  desirable  for  the  universities, 
643-649- 

Objection  to  a  new  and  cheap  college  as  tending  to  a  separation  of  classes,  653,  654. 
687,  688 Non-objeciion  to  a  class  of  cheap  students  within  the  colleges  to  be  sup- 
ported partly  out  of  the  college  funds,  656^ Luxurious  and  expensive  habits  of  many 

of  the  young  men  at  Cambridge,  the  fault  not  resting  with  the  university,  667-662-n 

Explanation  of  the  arrangements  for  the  licensing  and  control  of  the  lodging-houses, 

664-672 Expense  of  living  in  lodgings  further  adverted  to  in  comparison  with  the 

expense  of  living  in  college ;  slight  saving  in  the  former  case,  673-683.  809-813.  81 7  e^  seq. 

Desire  of  the  maiority  of  the  young  men  to  live  in  college  rather  than  in  lodgings ; 
relative  liability  to  discipline  and  punishment  adverted  to  hereon,  683-686.  764-784— 
Great  importance  attached  to  residence,  so  that  witness  would  object  to  reducing  it  lower 
than  two  years,  688.  691- — Non-objection  to  the  plan  of  aflShation  if  two  years'  resi- 
dence be  required,  691-696.  706,  707 Large  revenues  of  the  colleges  adverted  to  in 

connection  with  the  annual  number  of  students,  699-701 Approval  generally  of  the 

removal  of  restrictions,  so  that  there  may  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  and  classes  of 
persons  going  to  the  university,  702-707.  737-748.  866-871. 

Varying  rules  of  the  different  colleges  at  Cambridge  upon  the  subject  of  candidates 

for  fellowships,  and  the  practice  of  examination,  708-723.  727-730 Witness  does  not 

contemplate  any  alteration  of  the  system  as  to  fellowships  in  the  event  of  a  large  access 
of  non-collegiate  students,  718-722 Further  considerations  of  the  regulations  desir- 
able on  the  score  of  discipline,  residence,  &c.,  under  a  system  of  external  students,  731- 

736.  764  et  seq, Expediency  not  only  of  rendering  residence  cheap  in  colleges,  but  of 

giving  every  facility  to  residence  in  lodgings,  737-748.  866-871. 

Explanation  as  to  the  steps  taken  bv  i\\e  university  towards  carrying  out  certain  re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners  of  1852  in  regard  to  museums,  lecture  rooms,  jcc, 
749-754.  920-922 — — Discouragement  of  cramming  at  Caiiibridge,  the  examinations 
being  constantly  changed,  755-i— Comparatively  unprepared  state  in  which  young  men 

from  the  public  schools  come  to  the  university,  756-763 Difficulty  in  providing  for 

the  chapel  attendance  of  out-college  students  ;  advantage  in  leaving  the  matter  free,  784, 
882-890, 

Statement  relative  to  the  fees  paid  to  private  tutors,  the  system  of  private  tuition 

working  on  the  whole  exceedingly  well,  785-802.  894-907 Belief  that  many  young 

men  of  the  middle  classes  would  be  sent  to  Cambridge  but  for  fear  of  the  expense,  8o8. 

872,  873 Question  considered  as  to  the  expense  of  college  or  private  tuition  in  the 

case  respectively  of  college  students  and  out-students,  817-819.  842-855 Probability 

of  many  poor  men  going  to  the  university,  if  by  living  in  lodgings  and  by  dint  of  great 
economy  they  could  save  some  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  living  in  college;  examina- 
tion hereon,  819  et  seq. 

Advantage  if  young  men  came  to  Cambridge  at  an  earlier  age,  or  if  the  tenn  of  resi- 
dence were  diminished,  874-877 Large  number  of  poor  students  at  Cambridge,  878 

Increase  in  the  number  of  young  men  intended  for  legal  and  commercial  careers, 

880 Probable  increase  in  the  number  of  dissenters,  881 Advantage  in  non-colle- 

giate  students  being  under  no  restriction  as  regards  denominational  teaching,  882-886 

Conclusion  that  students  who  could  afford  it  would  still  live  in  the  colleges,  890 

Doubt  as  to  any  greater  tendency  to  laxity  of  discipline  in  college  than  in  lodgings, 
891-893- 

Explanation  of  the  present  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline ;  conclusion  as  to  the 

expediency  of  a  newly  constituted  court  if  the  Bill  become  law,  908-914 Further 

statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  proper  supervision  in  connection  with  the  lodging- 
house  system,  915-919. 

Bayne,  The  Rev,  Thomas  Vere.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Censor  of  Christ  Church, 

and  Senior  Proctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  3420, 342 1 Effect  of  the  Bill  before  the 

Committee  considerably  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  discipline,  3423  et  wj.- — 
497— If  ♦  -^2  Untnisiworthy 
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Bayne^  The  Rev.  Thomas  Vere.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)-^onHifte^d!i 

Untrustworthy  character  of  many  of  the  lodging-house  keepers  at  Oxford,  3423-34^5. 

34?8.  3549f  3fi50.  3619 Paper  handed  in,  and  explanation  thereon,  with  reference  to 

the  rules  by  which  the  lodging-houses  are  regulated,  3424,  3425.  3592-3602.  3634  — 
Constant  departure  from  the  rule  as  to  sending  in  the  gate  bill ;  question  hereon,  whether 
by  increased  supervision  on  ihe  part  of  the  proctors  the  gate  bill  might  not  be  dispensed 
wiih  altogether,  3424,  3425.  3492-35o8- 

Statement  as  to  there  being  several  instances  of  men  at  Christ  Church  being  desirous  to 
reside  in  college,  after  their  twelfth  term,  rather  than  in  lodgings,  3426,  3427.  3528-3535 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  class  of  men  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present 

Bill  would  be  peculiarly  amenable  to  discipline,  as  being  comparatively  a   poor  class, 

3429-3433.  3512-3527 Considerable  difficulty  in  enforcing  proper  discipline  in  the 

case  of  rich  men  who  should  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  privilege  of  lodging  in  the 
town,  3437-3441-  3512-3516.  3537-3548- 

Disadvantage  as  regards  facilities  of  tuition,  in  the  case  of  out-students  as  compared 

with  men  in  collie,  3442-3444 Approval  generally  of  the  system  of  private  halls  on 

the  score  both  ot  tuition  and  discipline,  3444-3448 Conclusion  as  to  the  greater 

expense  of  living  in  lodgings  ihan  in  a  college,  34499  3450— Approval  of  the  colleges 
taking  in  a  poorer  class  of  students,  and  altering  their  sumptuary  system  so  as  to  provide 
all  the  meals,  as  well  as  dinner,  for  such  class,  3451-3458— —Approval  also  of  ihe 

scheme  for  an  exclusively  cheap  college  at  Oxford,  3459,  3460 Witctess  is  not  aware 

of  any  general  demand  for  a  system  of  external  students,  3461,  3462. 

Social  disadvantage  to  men  if  they  were  to  come  to  the  university  for  one  year  only 
after  two  years'  private  reading,  3466-3469 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  under- 
graduates being  allowed  to   reside  in   college  during  the  long  vacation ;  this  question, 

however,  has  not  been  seriously  considered,  3470-3478 Facilities  rendered  by  the 

several  colleges  in  aid  of  the  due  enforcement  of  discipline  by  the  university  authorities, 

3479-3489 Less  difficulty  in  identifying  students,  after  riots,  when  followed  up  to 

their  lodgings  than  to  their  colleges,  3486-3491. 

Inexpediency  of  dispensing  with  minor  punishments,  and  of  resorting  to  expulsion  or 
rustication,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  regular  hours  in  lodging-houses,  3494-3498.  3580, 

3581 "Practice  as  to  the  supervision  now  exercised  by  the  pioctors  in  the  streets 

during  term  and  during  the  long  vacation,  3499-3508 Explanation  as  regards  lodging- 
houses  being  placed  on  the  recognised  list,  and  as  to  some  members  of  Christ  Churcn 
living  in  houses  not  on  the  list,  3509-3511.  3592-;j6o2. 

Erroneousness  of  the  impression  as  to  wine  parties   being  constantly  attended  with 

abuse,  3535,  3536 Objection  to  the  proctors  being  saddled  wiih  the  duty  of  looking 

after  a  number  of  men  possessed  of  large  means  and  living  in  lodgings,  3545-3548 

Greater  penalty,  by  means  of  gating,  in  the  case  of  a  man  living  in  lodgings  than  of  a 

man  living  in  college,  3551,  3552 Belief  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  university  has 

deteriorated  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  that  there  are  more  dissolute 
women  in  the  town,  3653-3566.  3589-3591-3632, 3633- 

Conclusion  as  to  men  in  lodgings  being  more  subject  to  temptation  than  men  in  college, 
and  less  under  control  and  discipline,  3567-3574.  3582-3591 EflTect  of  railway  com- 
munication in  facilitating  immoral  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  men  living  in  lodgings, 

3570-3572.  3582-3591 Grreat  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  proper  discipline  if  there 

were  500  additional  students  living  out  of  college;  difficulties  of  any  large  increase  of  the 
proctorial  staff,  3575,  3576.  3610-3613. 

Statement  as  to  there  being  no  actual  licensing  of  lodging-houses,  though  witness 
refers  to  one  house  in  which  no  member  of  Christ  Church  would  be  allowed   to^  lodge, 

3592-3602. 3621 Great  variation  from  time  to  time  in  the  number  of  Christ  Church  men 

in  lodgings,  3603-3605 Difficulties  as  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  regular  attendance 

at  hall  and  chapel  in  the  case  of  men  residing  out  of  college,  3606-3609 Practice  of 

witness  not  to  visit  the  lodging-houses  unless  he  has  special  reason  for  doing  so,  3614- 
3622. 

Dissent  from  certain  evidence  as  to  the  regular  conduct  of  the  Christ  Church  students 

living  in  lodgings,  pending  the  erection  of  the  new  college  buildings,  3622-3625 

Probability  of  expensive  habits  being  sometimes  induced  by  the  rivalry  of  young  men 

living  together  in  college,  3626,  3627 Difficulty  in  preventing  the  young  men  in 

lodgings  from  unduly  using  the  railway,  3628-3631 Practice  as  to  men  of  Christ 

Church  being  marked  into  hall  without  its  being  necessary  for  them  to  dine  in  hall, 
3655-3640- 

Probability  of  some  greater  expense  on  the  score  of  perquisites  in  the  case  of  men  in 
college  than  of  men  in  lodgings,  3641-3649— -Varying  sums  paid  for  lodgings ;  doubt  as 

to  any  lower  rent  than  12^.  a  week,  3650.  3657-3661 Doubt  as  to  the  precise 

arrangements  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  mea  in  lodgings  with  their  meals,  3651-3656 

-—Undesirable  character  of  the  cheaper  lodging-houses,  3658.-3660 Difficulty  of 

providing  an  increased  supply  of  suitable  lodgings  within  tlie  ordinary  limits  of  the  town, 
3661-3663* 
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Benefactions.  Practice  at  Cambridge  as  to  the  grant  of  benefactions  in  addition  to  the 
scholarships.  Campion  4036*4038. 

Bible  Clerks.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  Bible  clerkships  and  other  posts  held  by  the 
poorer  men  at  Oxford,  Hawkins  2915,  2916. 

Botanv,  Geology,  t^c.  Advantage  of  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  botany  and  geology  at 
Oxford  with  reference  to  an  emigrant  class,  there  being  already  a  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford,  Jotoett  2674, 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin^  Bart.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Oxford ;  was  one  of  th6  committee  for  considering  the  Question  of 

university  extension,  1-3.  66-68 Conclusion  as  to  ex-college  students  havmg  a  most 

adequate  source  of  instruction  in  the  professoriat  of  the  university,  4-7 Three  inde- 
pendent agencies  by  which  university  instruction  is  carried  on;  that  is,  the  private  tutors, 

the  colles;e  tutors,  and  the  professors,  7 Restoration  of  the  professoriat  adverted  to  as 

the  main  object  had  in  view  by  the  Ro^al  Commission,  8,  9.  13. 

Decided  approval  of  the  Bill  before  ttie  Committee  as  an  important  step  towards  a 
restoration  of  the  professoriat,  and  towards  a  return  to  the  original  system  of  the  uni- 
versity, 10,  11.  29 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  under  an  improved  mode  of 

appointment  the  professorial  system  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  tutorial  system,  as 

a  means  of  education,  i2 ^Large  number  of  college  tutors  who  are  not  zealously  or 

permanently  devoted  to  their  calling;  there  are,  however,  many  exceptions,  12.  105 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  professoriat;  particulars  hereon,  13-15. 

Expediency  of  an  extensive  consolidation  and  diminution  of  fellowships  in  order  to 

admit  of  a  satisfactory  increase  of  professors,   16-21 Statement  as  to  there  being 

now  a  perfect  plethora  of  fellowships,  and   as  to    there  beini:^  a  great  waste  thereby 

of   the  resources  of  the  university,   18.   20,  21 Very  little   progress   made  in  the 

allotment  of  fellowships  to  mathen^tics  and   natural  science,  19.  162 Great  benefit 

by  (iiverting  to  educational  objects  in  the  university  a  portion  of  the  money  spent  in 
fellowships,  20. 

Very  efficient  body  of  teachers  or  professors  in  the  German  universities,  the  system  of 
college  tutors  not  obtaining  there  as  in  this  country,  22-26.  32-50— —Excellent  efiect 
of  the  teaching  and  lectures  of  the  professors  of  Baliol  College,  27— —Expediency  not 
only  of  remunerating  professors  adequately,  but  of  removing  certain  restrictions  inter- 
fering with  their  freedom,  28.  64,  65 Approval  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  with 

reference  to  the  system  of  out-college  students,  29,  30.  110-113.  139-144- Excellent 

operation  in  Germany  of  the  plan  by  which  the  students  may  live  where  they  like, 
31-34. 

Great  advantage  if  the  middle  classes  could  be  induced  to  come  to  Oxford  University, 
instead  of  the  teaching  being  conBned  to  the  wealthier  clases,  36— ^-Probable  advantage 
if  young  men  came  to  the  university  at  nn  earlier  age  5  objection  to  any  fixed  rule,  37, 
38.  52.  93-97 Importance  of  privaie  tutors  in  addition  to  an  enlarged  staff  of  profes- 
sors, 39,  40.  56-58 Question  considered  whether  there  might  be  an  augmentation  of 

tbe  professors'  incomes  by  means  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  an  increased  number  of  students, 
41-49 Very  small  fees  now  paid  to  the  professors,  42.  98-100. 

Conclusion  as  to  its  being  cheaper  for  a  student  to  live  in  lodgings  than  in  college, 
63"65'  140-144.  245-250 Limited  number  of  students  in  natural  science;  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  this,  69-63.  69.  122-125 Consideration  of  certain  objections  to 

the  view  that  college  tutors  are  less  efficient  as  teachers  than  professors  are,  70-74 

Disapproval  of  professors  acting  also  as  private  tutors,  75,  76 Very  large  fees  paid 

to  |>rivate  tutors^  whereas  the  kes  paid  for  professors'  lectures  are  comparatively  limited, 
77-92. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  being  gradually  effected  in  the  professorial  system,  the 
improvement  might  be  more  rapid  by  consolidating  the  fellowships,  101-104 Contem- 
plated establishment  of  a  committee,  or  board  of  discipline,  for  the  supervision  of  the 

students  in  lodging-houses,   107-113 Consideration  of  the  reasons   for  the  small 

.    success  that  has  attended  the  professorial  system,  114-129. 

Further  opinion  as  to  the  greater. efficiency  of  the  professorial  lectures  than  of  the 
college  lectures,  128-132— Value  of  the  system  of  private  tutors  with  reference  to  par- 
ticular examinations,  rather  than  general  university  education,  133-137 Belief  as  to 

the  facility  of  securing  discipline  if  the  undergraduates  were  unconnected  with  colleges, 

138 Contemplated  appointment  of  assistant  professors  for  aiding  the  professors  in  the 

tuition  of  a  large  number  of  ex-college  students,  145-148 Further  statement  that 

the  colleges  should  contribute  towards  the  increased  expense  of  additional  professors. 

Want  generally  of  teachers  in  the  natural  sciences,  whilst  under  the  present  system  at 

Oxford  this  want  is  not  being  supplied,  156-163 Very  little  berog  done  by  the 

university  for  science  and  knowledge  as  compared  fHth  classics,  162.  173 Necessity 

of  largely  reducing  the  expenses  in  some  way  or  other,  if  the  middle  classes  are  to  come 
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Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin^  BarU    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con&nu«£L 

to  Oxford.  174 Reference  to  the  non-adoption  of  certain  recommendations  for  faci- 
litating residence  out  of  college,  as  well  as  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  study;  ques* 
•    tion  as  to  the  suflSciency  or  the  present  professorial  staff  if  these  recommendations  had 
been  carried  out,  176-185. 

Expediency  of  a  poorer  and  more  industrious  class  of  students  at  Oxford,  189—— 
Important  advantage  if  a  Jarge  number  of  medical  and  legal  students  were  attracted  to 

the  university;  suggestions  as  to  the  studies  of  this  class,  190-202.  236-243 Various 

pursuits  in  life  for  which  traiTiing  at  Oxford  in  chemistry  and  in  the  nastural  sciences 
generally  would  be  ustful;  insufficiency  of  the  present  facilities  in  this  respect,  203-212 

Consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  preliminary  examination,  as  at  Magdalen, 

should  not  be  modified  so  as  to  apply  exclusively  and  necessarily  to  a  classical  education, 
212-228. 

Opinion  favourable  to  a  higher  standard  of  pass  examination  in  natural  science  if  the 

students  were  al!o\\ed  to  graduate   ultimately  in  science,  229-235 Facility  under 

the  present  Bill  in  the  event  of  its  being  required  timt  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil 

Service  should  have  a  university  education,  244,  245 Statement  as  to  the  education 

in  the  German  universities  being  more  connected  with  the  professional  career  of  the 
students  than  at  the  English  universities,  251. 

Bum,  The  Rev.  Robert,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Fellow  and  Tutor  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1576— — Approval  of  the  extention  of  the  universities  to  a  lower  class  of 
students,  1577.  15H8— Necessity  of  some  S(>ecial  arrar^gements  in  regard  to  the  disci- 
pline of  non-collegiate  students,  living  in  lodgings;  suggestions  on  this  point,  1579.  1581, 

1582.  1653-1657.  1746-1752 Opinion  that  the  present  Bill  will  be  inoperative  unless 

some  inducements  are  held  out  to  non-collegiate  students,  1580.  1728,  1729 Conclu- 
sion that  men  economically  disposed  may  obtain  education,  and  ofiay  live  somewhat  more 
-cheaply  in  lodgings  than  in  college,  1583-1590. 

Belief  that  the  professors  can  never  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  private  tutors,  1591, 

1592.  1780 Advantage  in  the  college  tuition  being,  to  some  extent,  supplied  by  the 

professoriat,  1591,  1592 Want  of  two  or  three  more  professorships  at  Cambridge, 

i593'*59o Expediency  of  c<Jlege  tuid<>n  being  more  systematically  conducted,  1596 

Approval  of  the  smaller  colleges  uniting  for  edttcatit)nal  purposes,  15979  1598. 

Proposition  that  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate  students  certain  modifications  be  made 
as  regards  the  length  of  residence,  and  the  examinations,  and  that  a  lower  degree  be 
allowed  after  three  terms  of  residence,  1599^1603.  1637-1642.  1669-1684.  1730-1732. 

1759"*7^7'  *77^""i774 Objections  to  giving  the  bachelor  of  arts  dcjgree  for  less  than 

nine  terms  of  residence;  exceptions  taken  hereon  to  a  certain  proposition  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, 1599. 1604,  1605.  1643.  1673-1684.  1733-1743. 1759-1767 Alteration  recently 

at  Cambridge  by  which  three  examinations  are  necessary  before  a  student  can  obtain  the 
bacbdor  of  arts  degree;  particulars  of  the  new  schema-  of  studies  in  connection  with  this 
alteration,  160K  1606-1617. 

Statement  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  students  of  the  pensioner  class  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege ;  average,  of  125/.  a  a  year,  including  private  tuition,  1618-1630.  1753 The  fees 

for  a  private  tutor  are  8/.  a  term,  1623.  1691 Most  of  the  men  at  Trinity  spend  from 

150/.  to  300/.  a  yf*ar,  1628 Expediency  of  the  college  scholarships  being  thrown 

open,  and  of  non-coUegiate  students  of  ability  being  being  thus  absorbed  into  the  colleges, 
1631-1633.  1671.  1712-1716. 

Explanation  of  the  working  of  the  lodging-house  system  in  connection  with  Trinity 
College  students;  regulations  by  which  the  lodging-houses  are  controlled,  1634-1636. 

1653-1655. 1746-1752 Similarity  of  the  discipline  of  the  students  whether  in  lodgings 

houses  or  in  college,  1635 — —Similar  expense  of  the  students  in  the  lodgings  and  m 
college,  ib. 

Suggestion  that  Government  clerkships  might  be  given  to  non-collegiate  men  who  had 

taken  the  lower  degree  proposed  by  witness,  1638-1642.  1740 Absence  at  present  of 

any  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  an  extension  of  the  universities  to  a  non- 
coilegiale  61a88;  expediency,  nevertheless,  of  the  middle  classes  being  larjjely  attracted 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1644, 1645.  1739, 1740.  1754, 1755 Approval  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  aizarship  as  one  means  of  providing  for  the  education  of  a  poorer 
dass  of  students ;  expenses  of  sizars  adverted  to  hereon,  1646-1652— —-Objection  to  new 
colleges  specially  for  poor  men,  1647. 

Necessity  of  a  supply  of  private  tutors  for  non-collegiate  students,   1658,  1659 

Doubt  as  to  the  proposed  change  having  any  special  effect  in  regard  to  students  from  the 

public  schools,  1060-1662 Less  change  involved  at  Cambridge  than  at  Oxford  in  the 

appHcation  of  the  Bill,  the  experiment  being  well  worthy  of  trial,  1663-1668 Expe- 
diency of  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  study  of  the  natural  and  moral  sciences  at 

the  universities,  1685-1690 Kelative  advantages  of  ex-college  students,  having  private 

tutors,  and  of  college  students  who  attend  the  college  lectures;  less  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  former,  1 693-1 7 1 1.  ♦ 
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Bttrrty  The  Rev.  Robert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— coitSnii€d. 

Greater  means  of  checking  the  conduct  of  students  in  lodgings  than  in  college,  after 

ten  o'clock  at  night,  1717-1723 Probability  of  many  mathematical  and  middle  class 

BtndentH  being  attracted  to  Cambridge  if  proper  inducements  are  held  out,  1724-1729 
——Expediency  of  the  fellowships  being  fille<l  up  from  the  ablest  men  attracted  to  the 

universities,  1744-1745 Proposed  facility  to  tne  attendance  of  ex-college  students  at 

the  lectures  of  the  professors  and  of  the  college  tutors,  1754-1756,  1774,  1775* 

Large  diminution  expected  in  the  amount  of  private  tuition  at  Cambridge  if  the 
students'  names  were  arranged  alphabetically,  instead  of  in  order  of  merit,  in  the  mathe- 
matical and  natural  science  triposes,  1757,  1758.  1760.  1776-1779 Doubt  as  to  the 

Dece<«6ity  of  affiliating  certain  local  colleges  to  the  universities,  so  as  to  shorten  the  resi- 
dence, 1768,  1769 Necessity,  however,  of  diminished  residence,  in  order  to  attract 

the  commercial  classes  to  the  university,  1770. 

Surrows,  Montagu,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Chichele  Professor  of  Modem  Hisfory 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  also  an  examiner  in  the  School  of  Law  and  Historj',  3664, 

3665 Was  a  member  of  the  sub-cbmmittee  appointed   at  Oxford  to  consider  the 

question  of  providinpr  a  new  college  or  hall  for  stuflents  living  in  an  economical  manner, 
3C67 Issue  by  this  sub-committee  of  circulars  to  a  large  nuniber  of  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  replies  from  tl»e  masters  being  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  preference  of  parents 
and  guardians  for  the  collegiate  system  over  the  lodging-house  system,  3668-3673.  3717, 
37^8.3830,3831. 

Evidence  in  detail  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  both  intellectually  and  morally  the 
system  of  lodgings  is  very  inferior  to  the  collegiate  system,  3674  et  seq. Great  diffi- 
culty in  providing  that  m^n  in  lodgings  were  properly  trained  for  their  examinations,  3674 
——Conclusion  as  to  the  impracticability  of  maintaining  proper  discipline  and  proper 
moral  control  over  men  in  lodgings  5  experience  of  Cambridge  adverted  to  hereon,  3674- 
3677- 3756-3762-3773-3781. 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  men  economically  inclined  may  live  as  cheaply  in  a  college 

or  hall  as  in  lodgings,  3678,  3679.  3782,  3783.  3844 ^Opinion  in  favour  of  a  new 

college  or  colleges,  upon  economical  principles,  as  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  an 

accession  of  a  large  number  of  poor  students,  3680.  3784-3794.  3839-3852 Facilities 

for  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  colleges,  by  having  affiliated  halls  in  connection  with 

them,  3680.  3784,  3785 Approval  of  private  halls  as  compared  with  the  system  of 

lodgings,  3680 Probiibilitv  of  the  time  arriving  when  the  lodging  system  may  become 

a  nectssity;  belief  that  this  time  is  far  distant,  ib. 

Great  evil  of  the  system  of  non-resident  fellows  at  Oxford ;  amendment  suggested,  3681 

Expediency  of  an  alteration  of  the  system  of  scholarships,  so  that  they  may  be  more 

within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  class  of  men,  3682 Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  class  of 

8ub-professors  for  the  education  of  the  proposed  non-collegiate  students,  3683*  3695.  3700 

Reference  to  the  law  department  at  Oxord  as  the  only  one  in  which  an  increase  of 

the  professoriat  is  really  required  ;  steps  already  taken  for  remedying  this  want,  3683- 

3689 ^Very  satisfactory  working  of  the  School  of  Law  and   History,  3690-3694. 

3742-3750. 

Statement  in  defence  of  the  operation  of  private  tutors;  necessity  of  private  tuition  in 

reading  for  honours,  3695,  3696.  3700-3713.  3763-3772 Advantage  in  each  college 

having  tutors  of  its  own  exclusively,  3697 Conclusion  as  to  the  great  social  disadvan- 
tages of  the  lodging-house  system,  3698,  3699 Great  difficulty  as  to  the  religious 

training  or  chapel  attendance  of  men  in  lodgings,  ib, Expense  of  private  tuition 

adverted  to;  disadvantage  of  unattached  and  poor  students  in  this  respect,  3709-3713. 

Twofold  chanicter  of  the  professors'  lectures,  some  being  of  a  much  less  format  kind 
than  others;  practice  of  witness  as  Chichele  professor  adverted  to  hereon,  3714,  3715» 
3742-3750 Explanation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Oxfoi-d  congregation  and  of  Convo- 
cation; the  two  work  well  together,  3719-3723,  3730,  3731 Points  of  distinction 

between  a  hall  and  a  college;  cheaper  education  in  the  former,  though  attended  with  some 

disadvantages  otherwise,  3722-3729 Expediency    of  the  university  being  allowed 

itself  to  work  out  the  question  of  lodging-houses,  &c.,  mther  than  of  applying  the  action 
of  Parliament  to  such  matters,  3731-3734. 

SatisfSactory  working  generally  of  the  system  of  appointmept  of  professors  by  Convoca- 
tion and  by  the  Crown,  3735,  3736 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  restrictions  upon 

the  professors^  so  lonsr  as  they  give  the  required  number  of  lectures,  and  reside  a  given 

time,  3737-3740 Opinion  that  the  suppression  of  fellowships  for  the  endowment  of 

professorships  has  gone  far  enough,  3751 Total  of  about  1850  resident  undergraduates 

at  Oxford,  during  some  part  of  the  year,  3752 Varying  practice  of  different  colleges, 

in  applying  regulations  to  the  lodging-houses,  3763-3755. 

Advantage  of  college  tuition,  in  addition  to  private  tuition,  though  the  latter  would,  in 

many  cases,  supply  all  that  is  requisite  for  ex-college  students,  3763-3772 Approval 

of  the  principle  of  cheap  colleges,  as  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Keble 
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Burrows,  Montagu.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

College,  3785-3794 Relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  o(  cheap  classes  or  servi- 
tors, in  existing  colleges ;  improvement  in  this  respect  at  Christ  Church,  3786-3788. 

Very  strict  regulations  necessary,  if  the  system  of  lodging-houses  be  adopted,  3795- 

3797 Probability  of  the  system  being  a  failure,  through  there  being  no  popular  demand 

fo**  it*  3798-3800 Tendency  of  ihe  new  collegiate  or  public  schools  to  supply  middle- 
class  education^  and  to  meet  the  demand  which  this  class  miglit  oiherwise  have  for  uni- 
versity education,  3801-3808 Cause  of  the  increased  age  at  which  young  men  come 

to  Oxford,  3803 Decided  objection  to  any  reduction  of  the  term  of  residence,  whether 

the  students  be  collegiate  or  non-collegiate,  3803.  3809-381  !• 

Non-objection  to  the  length  of  time  allowed  at  Oxford  in  preparing  for  honours,  38 12, 

3822 Great  improvement  if  men  were  examined  for  honours  only  once  a-year  at 

Oxford,  as   at  Cambridge,  3812-3814 Great  improvement  also  if  passmen  were 

classified  at  Oxford,  3814-3821 : Approval,  on  the  whole,  of  the  system  at  Oxford  of 

class  arrangement  in  honours,  as  compared  with  the  system  of  personal  arrangement  at 
Cambridge,  38i9-3826, 

Advantage  of  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  stay  of  reading  men  at  Oxford  during 

the  long  vacation,  3827-3829 Approval  of  a  stricter  examination  on  matriculation  in 

connection  with  the  lodging-house  system,  3831-3833 Expediency  of  a  combination 

of  professorial  and  tutorial  tcachmg,  3834,  3835 Undue  extent  to  which  the  system  of 

private  tuition  is  sometimes  carried,  3836-3838 Witness  further  contends  that  tlic 

system  of  non-collegiate  students  is  an  inferior  system,  and  that  the  time  has  not  arrived 
when  there  is  any  necessity  for  its  adoption,  3839-3852. 

C. 

Cambridge  University.     See  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Campiouy  The  Rev.  William  Magan.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  a  Fellow  and  Tutor 

of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  3853 Approves  generally  of  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Cwart, 

provided  residence  in  the  university  is  one  of  the  contlitions  of  the  system  of  non- 
collegiate  students,  3854-3856 Considers  that  regulations  may  he  framed,  securing 

the  discipline  of  students  not  attached  to  any  college,  3857 Is  strongly  opposed  to  the 

colleges  being  compelled  to  throw  open  their  endowments,  though  they  shoulcl  have  every 
facility  for  doing  so  voluntarily,  3858-3860. 

Suggestion  that  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  non-collegiate  students  might  be  under 

the  supervision  of  a  resident  master  of  arts.  3861 Conclusion  that  these  students 

would,  during  the  first  two  years,  derive  far  more  benefit  from  private  tutors  than  from 
professors'  lectures,  and  that  the  professoriate  is  at  present  ample  with  reference  to  this 

class,  3862.  3872' Expectation  that  an  inferior  class  of  students  would  be  embraced 

in  the  non-collegiate  system,  and  that  the  superior  men  of  this  class  would  quickly  be 
absorbed  into  the  colleges,  3863-3866.  3915,  3916. 

Calculation  in  detail  as  to  the  relative  expense  of  living  in  college  at  Cambridge,  and 
in   lodging;  considerable  savin^z  on  the  average   under  the  latter  ^system,  3864-3871. 

3929*3948. 3963-3977 Conclusion  that  new  professorships  will  promptly  be  established 

by  the  university,  if  need  should  arise  for  them,  3873 Regulations  of  Queen's  College 

as  to  the  tenure  of  fellowships  for  ten  years  or  during  celibacy;  satisfactory  working 
of  this  arrangement,  3874-3877. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  most  mischievous  to  throw  open  all  the 

fellowships  of  each  college  to  the  entire  university,  3878 Expediency  of  the  smaller 

colleges  not  being  required  to  hold  special  examinations  for  fellowships,  but  being  at 
liberty  to  appoint  men  from  the  examinations  in  the  moral  science  tripos  and  natural  science 

tripos,  3878-3893.  4009-4033 Great  advantage  if  the  smaller  colleges  were  to  unite 

for  educational  purposes,  3894-3896 Belief  that  no  regulations  can  be  made  which 

jshall  obviate  the  demand  for,  or  the  system  of,  private  tutors,  3896.  3987-3992. 

Reduced  cost  of  collegiate  students  who  succeed  in  obtaining  scholarships  and  benefac- 
tions, 3897-3900 Very  satisfactory  discipline  and  moral  conduct  of  the  students  in 

lodgings  at  Cambridge,  though  they  are  at  some  social  disadvantage  as  compared  with 

men  in  college,  3901-3907.  4000-4008 Strict  regulations  as  to  the  licensing  and 

control  of  the  lodging-houses,  these  being  generally  very  well  conducted,  3905-3907. 

4000-4003.  4044-4046 Great  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  university  to  adopt  any 

well-considered  plan  for  increasing  the  number  of  students,  3908 Means  of  establishing 

a  non-collq?iate  system  at  Cambridge  by  an  alteration  of  the  statute  for  hostels,  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  3908-3914.  3950-3957. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  less  than  three  years'  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
art^  or  master  of  aris,  though  witness  would  not  object  to  a  certincate  or  title  for  a 
shorter  residence,  3917-3925.  3993-3999 Way  in  which  the  Bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee would  probably  attract  persons  tP  Cambridge  who  do  not  come  under  the  present 
system  of  licensed  lodgings ;  that  is,  by  enabling  ^them  to  save  the  ball  expenses,  and 
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Campion,  The  Rev.  William  Mapan.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con/intt^A 

certain  college  expenses,  3926-3948 Opinion  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  Parliamentary 

interff  rence  as  regards  the  lodgings  sysiem,  it  being  already  in  the  power  of  the  university, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  to  alter  the  statute  for  hostels,  3949-3962. 
Facility  of  ascertaining  a  student's  mathematicnl  powers,  and  Ijis  qualifications  for  a 

scholarship,  before  he  has  been  three  years  at  the  university,  3978-3986  -. Further 

evidence  as  regards  fellowships,  to  the  effect  that  each  college  should  be  left  quite  free 
in  the  matter^  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  hold  special   examinations  as  a  means  of 

obtaining  the  best  qualified  persons,  4009-4033.  4041,  4042 Practice  as  to  the  grant 

of  benefactions  in  atldition  to  scholarships,  4036--4038 Increased  difficulty  of  late 

years  in  regard  to  lodging  accommodation ;  steps  being  taken  in  ihe  erection  of  new 
houses,  4043.  4048,  4049. 

Advantage  of  halls  affiliated  to  colleges,  the  expense,  however,  being  an  insuperable 

obstacle,  4047.  4050 Disapproval  of  the  affiliation  io«the  nniversity  01  certain  colleges 

and  schools  throughout  the  country,  with  a  view  to  shortening  the  term  of  residence, 
4051-4053 Limit  in  any  case  to  the  number  of  middle  class  students,  as  th«»se  in- 
tended for  commerce  or  for  the  professions  would  not  come  even  for  a  diminished 
residence,  4053-4059. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  smaller  colleges  devoting  themselves  to  special  lines  of 

study,  such  as  medicine,  law,  &c.,  4060-4061 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it 

would  be  useless  for  a  small  college  or  for  the   universily  to  take  up  engineering  as  a 

study,  4061.  4063 Incentive  to  university  education  if  the  professions  were  to  offijr 

certain  advantages  to  men  who  had   obtained  university  degrees,  4064 Stimulus  to 

university  extension  and  education  if  all  Government  appointments  were  thrown  open  to 
the  competition  of  men  who  had  spent  a  year  or  two  at  the  university,  ib. 

Caution  Money.  Practice  as  to  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  caution  money  handed  over 
to  the  tutors  by  students  on  admission  to  Trinity,  8cc.,  Hammond  ill  1-1124 Advan- 
tage if  the  system  of  caution  money  were  superseded  by  requiring  the  undergraduates  to 
pay  their  college  bills  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  Pusey  3251  • 

Chapel  Attendance.     See  Meligiaus  Instrucliony  ^c- 

Chase,   The  Rev.  D.  P.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  principal  of  St  Mary  Hall, 

Oxford,  and  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  3116 Approval  of  a  trial  of  the  system  of  non-collegiate 

students  living  in  lodgings,  though,  on   the  score  of  discipline  and  social  position,  the 

scheme  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  3117  etseq. Great  difficulty  in  exercising  an  efficient 

supervision  and  control  over  the  conduct  of  men  scattered  about  in  lodgings,  and  not 

attached  to  any  college,  3119.  3129-3131.  3137-3144.  3184-3188 Doubt  as  to  there 

being  an  external  demand  for  an  exten^^ion  of  the  university  to  non-collegiate  students  of 
the  middle  class,  3120,  3121.  3176-3183. 

Contemplated  absence  of  supervision  in  the  case  of  young  men  admitted  at  a  mature « 

age  and  residing  in  lodgings,  3122-3127 Expediency  of  the  university  providing  a 

house  in  which   unaitached  students  might  lodge,  and  be  subject  to  supervision,  3128, 

3129 Advantage  to  students  in  lodgings  being  attached  to  colleges  and  attending  the 

college  lectures,  3131,  3132 Suggestions  for  checking  the  attendance  at  public  worship, 

3133-3136. 

Improbability  of  any  abuse  from  rich  men  coming  to  Oxford  expressly  to  enjoy  the 

latitude  under  the  lodgings  system,  3141-3145.  3169-3175 Respects  in  which  the 

voluntary  expenses  would  probahly  be  less  in  lodgings  than  in  college,  3146-3164 

Non-objection  to  the  university  being  compelled  to  try  the  non-collegiate  system,  the 
management  of  the  details  being  left  to  them,  and  the  compulsion  being  withdrawn  if 
failure  were  proved,  3165-3168.  3220-3227. 

Expediency  of  college  scholarships  and  exhibitions  being  open  to  the  competition  of 

the  middle  classes  coming  in  under  a  non-collegiate  system,  3189-?^  q6 Approval  of 

a  maximum  rent  for  lodgings,  3197,  3198 Facility  to  univeisity  CAtension  by  means 

of  the  plan  for  diminishing   the  term  of  residence,  3199,  3200 Means  for  largely 

increasing  the  number  of  students  in  the  existing  colleges,  3201-3204. 

Particulars  as  to  the  great  reduction  effected  by  witness  in  the  necessary  expenses  at 
St.  Mary  Hall  before  obtaining  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree;  total  of  about  300/.  for  three 

years  of  twelve  terms,  3205-3219.  3228-3238 Very  low  point  to  which  the  expenses 

have  been  reduced  at  Alban  HalC  3239 Doubt  whether  the  expense  in  lodgings  could 

be  brought  lower  than  it  has  been  in  Alban  Hall,  3240,  324 1 Statement  as  to  witness 

not  receiving  men  at  St.  Mary  Hall  who  have  left  other  colleges,  3242-3245. 

Cheap  College  or  Hall.     Evidence  in  disapproval  generally  of  the  establishment  of  a  cheap 
college  or  hall  for  the  podrer  class  of  students,  Roundell  392.  413 ;  Newman  1442 ;  Burn 

1647 ;  Roby  1 968,  1969 ;  Liveing  4094.  4122 Objection  to  a  new  and  cheap  college  as 

tending  to  u  separation  of  classes,  Bateson  653, 654. 687, 688 Non-objection  to  a  class  of 

cheap  students  within  the  coUegei^,  to  be  supported  partly  out  of  the  college  funds,  ib.  656. 
4gy — I,  B  Objections 
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Cheap  College  or  Hall — continued. 

Objections  to  a  separate  college  for  poor  men,  at  compar<^  with  tlie  proposal  for  a 

non-C(»llegiate  system,  Liddell  1243-1247 Approval   of  a   new  and  cheap  college 

though  inadequate  to  meet  the  existing  wants,  and  though  open  to  some  objections,  Price 
2113,3114.  2228-2231 Expectation  that  a  new  college  established  on  cheap  prin- 
ciples would  soon  become  like  the  other  collei:es,  Fowler  2248 ^Opinion  in  favour  of 

a  new  college  or  colleges  upon  economical  principles  as  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  an 
accession  of  a  large  number  of  poor  students,  Burrows  3680.  3784-3794.  3839-3852. 

Report  of  the  Oxford  sub-coraniitiee  nominated  to  consider  the  suggestion  for  extend* 
ini!  the  university  by  founding  a  college  or  hall  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  view,  not  exclu- 
sively but  especially^  to  the  education  of  persons  needing  assistance  and  desirous  of 
admission  into  the  Chrisiian  ministry,  App.  272-276. 

Summary  of  answers  received  from  schools  in  reply  to  several  questions  circulated  by 
the  sub-committee,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  want  of  a  new  college  or  hall  at  Oxford 
for  men  of  small  means  was  felt  in  the  country  generally,  App.  276-278. 

See  also  Expense.  Halls.  Keble  College.  St.  Albans  Hall  {Oxford) 

St.  Augustine's  College  {Canterbury).         St.  Mary  Hall  {Oxford). 

Chemistry.  Various  pursuits  in  life  for  which  training  at  Oxford  in  chemistry,  and  in  the 
natural  sciences  generally  would  be  useful ;  insufficiency  of  the  present  facilities  in  this 

respect,  Sir  B.  Brodie  203-212 Establishnient  of  a  professorship  of  chemistry  at 

Oxford;  success  with  which  attended,  Scott  3036-3039.  3059-3061, 

Much  greater  attention  now  paid  at  Cambridge  to  the  subject  of  chemistry,  Bateson 

752-754 l^ractlce  as  to  the  fees  paid  for  attendance  at  witness's  lectures  at  Cambridge, 

.    Ziveing  4078-4081 Nature  of  the  inducements  to  study  chemistry  at  Cambridge; 

insufficiency  of  the  emoluments  given,  ib.  4082-4085. 

Christ  Church  (Oxford).  Regularity  of  conduct  of  a  considerable  number  of  Christ 
Church  students  when  living  out  of  college  for  some  time,  pending  some  building  altera- 
tions in  college,  Liddell  1 169. 

Statement  as  to  there  being  several  instances  of  men  at  Christ  Church  being  desRDUS 
to  reside  in  coIU»e:e  after  their  12th  term  rather  than  in  lodgings,  Bayne  3426,  3427. 

3528-3535 Great  variation  from  time  to  time  in  the  number  of  Christ  Church  men  in 

lodgings,  ib.  3603-3605 Dissent  from  certain  evidences  as  to  the  regular  conduct  of 

the  Christ  Church  students  living  in  lodgings,  pending  the  erection  of  the  new  college 
buildings,  ib.  3622-3625. 

Provision  in  the  Bill  that  Christ  Church  is  to  be  deemed  a  college,  App.  307. 

City  of  London  School.  Very  good  men  who  come  to  Cambridge  fron  the  City  of  London 
^hooXy  Hammond  1097.  1125-1131.  1141. 

Ciml  Engineering.     Doubt  whether  civil  ^engineering  could  be  taught  advantageously  at 

Oxford,  Jowett  2621,  2622 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  useless  for  a 

small  college  or  for  the  university  to  take  up  engineering  as  a  study,  Campion  4061.  4063 
—Further  facilities  desirable  at  Cambridge  in  the  event  of  engineering  being  taught; 
good  preparation  already  in  this  branchy  Liveing  4164-4171.  4188. 

Classics  ( Oxford).  Effect  of  the  classical  character  of  the  studies  in  preventing  an  access 
of  students  of  a  different  class,  RoundeU  267 Explanation  as  to  uieelassical  examina- 
tions now  necessary  at  Oxford ;  question  considered  hereon  as  to  the  expediency  of  classics 
being  optional  after  a  certain  period  of  each  undergraduate's  career,  Liddell  1322-1336. 

1339~|349«  1359-1362 Advantage  of  classics  and  mathematics  as  a  means  of  mental 

discipline,  though  other  studies  should  not  be  excluded,  Newman  1567-1573 Several 

ways  in  which  Uie  classical  training  at  Oxford  might  be  modified  and  improved  ;  expe- 
diency, however,  of  every  student  being  required  to  show  a  certain  proficiency  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  after  which  he  might  pursue  other  studies,  Jowett  2439, 2440.  2453-2460.  261 7, 
26 1 8.  2633-2636.  2673. See  also  Course  of  Studies.         Examinations.         Greek. 

dcLss  Men.  Advantage  of  a  non-collegiate  system  as  likely  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
class  men  at  the  universities,  Fcwkr  2314-^319. 

Clergy y  The.     Many  sons  of  poor  clergymen  would  be  s€nt  to  a  new  eolle^e  rather  than  to 

lodgings.  Price  2113 Great  advantage  of  facilitating  the  education  of  all  the  clergy  at 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  reducing  the  expenses,  Jowett  2398,  2399-— —Great  boon  to 
the  clergy  by  cheapening  the  university  course,  ib.  2549.-— See  also  Fellowskip$. 

College  Livings.  Improvement  suggested  in  the  mode  of  appointment  to  college  Xxyingn, 
Jowett  2517-2519. 
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College  Revenues. 

U  Oxford. 
2,  Cambridge. 

1.  Chf&rdr 

Argument  as  to  the  great  importance  of  an  application  of  the  college  revenuea  to 

university  purposes,  Rotindell  259  et  seq* Extremely  prejudicial  waste  of  the  college 

endowmente  and  revenues  under  the  present  system,  ib.  260-262 Gross  total  of  nearly 

half  a  million   sterling  per  annum,  represented  by  the  endowments  of  tlie  university  and 

colleges  for  which  1,400  undergraduaies  are  educated  yearly,  t4.  262-266 Necessity 

of  using  the  college  revenues  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  staff  of  professors  and  assistant 

professors  for  the  university,  ih.  265.  339 Increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges 

adverted  to  as  arising  very  much  from  the  system  of  fines  on  renewal  of  leases,  which 
practice  is  now  dying  out,  ib.  343-350. 

Much  larger  extent  to  which  the  colleges  might  contribute  to  a  general  instruction 

fund,  LtcWe// 1188-1191.  1281^  1282 Contemplated  settlement  by  a  commission,  of 

the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  colleges  in  aid  of  the  tuition,  in  connection  with  a  system 
d' non-collegiate  students,  ib.  1278-128&. 

Consideration  of  the  sources  whence  to  obtain  the  funds  for  effecting  the  improvements 
contemplated  by  witness  in  the  piofessorial  and  tutorial  staff;  necessity  of  the  colleges 

being  called  upon  to  contribute,  Newman  1450.  1491-1514 Doubt  whether  a  per-cen- 

tage  upon  the  college  revenues  would  be  the  best  mode  of  college  contribution  to  an 
improved  and  extended  system,  ib.  1563, 1564. 

Suggested  payment  of  the  professors  and  lecturers  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges, 

Price  2115-2116 Statement  on  the  subject  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges,  and  the 

want  of  proper  information  in  the  matter;  suggestions  hereon  for  requiring  certain  infofu 
ination  00  the  expiration  of  the  present  ordinances,  ib.  ^116.  21 18-21 20w  2128-2132. 

2136.  2153-2157 Objection  to  the  colleges  being  taxed  according  to  a  per-centage, 

ti.  2163,  2164. 

Statement  as  ta  the  revenues  of  a  college  being  now  distributed  among  persons  who 

have  no  definite  educational  work  to  do  in  return.  Fowler  2302-2308 rTot  more  than 

200/.  or  300/.  a  year  is  devoted  by  any  college  directly  to  the  instruction  of  its  trnder- 
graduatJes,  ib.  2303. 

Approval  of  some  appropriation  of  the  college  revenues  to  the  professoriat,  but  only  to 
a  limited  extent,  Jowett   2406. 

Paper  explanatory  of  the  eflfect  of  running  lieases  upon  college  revenues,  App.  281,  282. 

2.  Cambridge: 

Approval  of  a  tax  upon  the  college  incomes  as  the  best  mode  of  endowing  additional 
professorships;  objection  to  the  charge  coming  out  of  university  chest,  Baieson  602^ 

6 II: Estimate  of  about  185,000/.  a  year  as  the  income  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge; 

increase  in  the  permanent  charges  upon  this  income,  ib,  608-61 1 Large  revenues  of 

the  colleger  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  annual  number  of  students,  ib.  699-701  • 

Approval  of  a.  tax  upoa  the  colleges  aff  a  means  of  increasing  the  professorships,  Ram,- 

moncf  943,  944 Approval  ofa  tax  upon  the  colleges  for  certain  university  improve* 

ments,  iLfii&aff^  i8i4-i8i6«  1864-1872 Expediency  of  an  increase  and  re-orgnnisa* 

tion  of  the  proiessoriat  by  means  of  the  college   funds,  Roby  1947-1954*  1967 

Conneetioa  oetween  the  q^uestion  of  the  college  funds  and  the  system  of  non-collegiate 
students,  ib.  2071,  2072. 

Approval  of  the  application  of  portion  of  the  college  revenues;^  that  is  to  the  extent  of 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  ia  aid  of  the  profe86€>riat  of  the  university,  Liveing  4096*4102. 
4154-4158. 

See  also  Endowments.  Fellowships.        Merton  College  (^Oxford).         Professors 

and  Tutors.         Scholarships. 

College  Tutors.     Consideration  of  certain  objections  to  the  view  that  college  tutors  are  less 

eflScient  as  teachers  than  professors  are,  Sir  B.  Brodie  70-74.  128-132 Large  num* 

bers  of  college  tutors  at  Oxford  who  are  not  zealously  or  permanently  devoted  to  their 
callings  ;  there  are  however  many  exceptions,  ib.  105 -^Several  evils  in  connection  with 
the  tutorial  system  at  Oxford,  the  choice  of  college  tutors  being  prejudicially  restricted, 
and  the  body  having  no  permanency,  Roundell  26^.  422,  423. 

Fluctuating  character  of  the  tutorial  staff  at  Oxford,  Newman  1446 Young  age  of 

the  prestnt  stafif  of  tutors  and  lecturers,  t&>-—— Statement  as  to  the  paucity  of  very  able 
tutors  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  bar  and  of  public  and  endawed 

schools  for  the  services  of  the  ablest  men,   ib.  1451,  1452.   1494-H97 Necessity 

sooner  or  later  of  doing  something  in  recognition  of  the  claiais  of  tuition  at  Oxford,  ib. 
1451. 

Great  deficiency  of  the  present  system,  of  collegia  tutors  at  Oxford,  Fowler  32gp.  2292, 
497—1-  B  a  ^293 
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College  Tulore — continued. 
22gg Considerable  variation  in  the  incomes  of  colleue  tutors,  Fowler^^oi Griev- 
ance involved  in  the  payment  (or  college  tutors,  and  lor  lectures,  whether  taken  advantage 

of  ornot,  Jotrett«404 Proposed  reduction  of  the  payment  to  college  tutors,  £(• 

Deficiency  of  teachers  under  existing  arrangements,  there  being  no  proper  inducement  to 
the  best  men  to  remain  permanently  as  collie  tutors,  it>.  2407. 

Contemplated  power  in  the  student  to  choose  his  own  tutor,  whilst  he  should  not  be 
compelled  10  pay  for  instruction  or  lectures  of  wh^h  he  had  not  availed  himself,  Jowtti 

2480-2501 Proposed  diminution  in  ihe  number  and  in  the  fees  of  college  tutor*,  it 

being  undesirable  to  abolish  college  tutors  altogether,  iJ.  2487-2495.  2684 Doubt  as 

to  any  prejudice  arising  from  the  young  age  of  several  of  the  college  tutors,  ib.  2524- 
2^27 Advantage  in  each  college  having  tutors  of  its  own  exclusively.  Burrows  3697. 

See  also  Professors  and  Tutors. 

Colonial  Pursuits.  Expediency  of  facilities  for  university  education  in  the  case  of  young 
men  intended  for  colonial  life,  Roundell  26j  ;  Jowelt  2674. 

>/  Commercial  Classes.     Entire  failure  of  the  university  to  reach  the  professions  or  the  commer- 
cial classes,  Roundell  266-268 Obstacles  to  the  commercial  classes  sending  their 

children  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  long  time  occupied  in  the  university  cour^JC,  and  the 

late  age  at  which  it  begins,  ib.  267-364 Consideration  of  the  alteraiions  nece-sary  on 

the  score  of  age  and  residence  and  in  thq  course  of  study  in  order  to  attract  the  commer- 
cial classes  to  Oxford,  Price  2165-2169.  2182-2189.  2200-2227 Advantage  of  com- 
mercial students  coming  to  the  university  and  leaving  it  at  a  much  earlier  age,  ib.  2166. 
2202-2209. See  also  Age  of  Students.        Middle  and  Poorer  Classes. 

Commercial  Schools.  Distinct  character  of  the  education  given  in  many  commercial 
schools ;  suggestions  for  attracting  young  men  from  these  schools  to  the  universities, 
Hammond  1034-1036.  1072-1076. 

Comminsion  of  IB60.  Circumstance  of  the  General  Commission  of  1850  having  reported 
strongly  in  favour  of  students  being  allowed  to  hve  in  lodgings,  JJddell  1 156.  1 170. 

Commission  of  1357.     Important  questions  left  untouched  by  the  last  Commission;  more 

especially  the  question  of  a  better  system  of  teaching,  Jowett  2544 Respects  in  which 

.^  the  alterations  made  by  the  Commission  of  1857  *^  "egard  to  scholarships  and  fellowships 
were  not  favourable  to  the  poorer  class  of  students,  Hawkins  291 1-2914. 

Competition.     Wholesome  competition  at  Oxford  by  means  of  a  non-collegiate  class  of 

students,  Pric«  2126,  2127 Contemplated  right  of  every  person  to  be  admitted  to 

the  university  if  he  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  ib.  2140-2144. 
See  also  Non-ColUgiale  Students. 

Congregation  {Oxford).  Statement  as  to  the  want  of  an  improved  constitution  of  the 
university  congregation  or  legislative  b6d]^ ;  mischievous  working  at  present,  Roundell 

296.  301-310.  310,317 ^The  congregation  is  at  present  very  inadequate,  and  there  is 

no  confidence  in  it,  ib.  296 Improvement  required  in  the  congregation,  those  not 

interested  in  education  often  swamping  the  rest  of  the  body,  Newman  1456,  1457.  1552- 
1560- 

Alterations  suggested  also  in  the  constitution  of  the  congregation  and  in  the  working 

of  the  council  elected  by  the  congregation,  Fowler  2323, 2324. 2326-2330  Suggestion 

that  persons  not  connected  with  education  should  not  be  members  of  the  congregation, 
Jowett  2411-2414. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the  congregation,  Scott 
3076,  3077 Explanation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Oxford  congregation  and  of  con- 
vocation; the  two  work  well  together.  Burrows  3719-3723.  3730,  3731. 

Convocation  (Oxford).  Amendments  suggested  in  the  constitution  and  jurisdiction  of 
convocation,  Zuifc//  1174,  1175.  1293-1299;  i^ou^^  2322.  2325.  2331-2333;  Jowett 
2415. 

Course  of  Study.  Expediency  of  widening  the  course  of  study  at  Cambridge,  so  that 
students  may  follow  those  studies  most  conducive  to  their  subsequent  careers,  Robg 

2053-2055 Free  course  of  study  desirable  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate  students, 

Price  2214.  2222,  2223 Considerations  as  to  the  additional  subjects  of  study  to  be 

open  to  students  in  connection  with  a  modification  of  the  classic  requirements,  Jowett 

2617-2628.  2650-2655.  2674 Witness  would  like  to  see  every  branch  of  knowledge 

represented  at  Oxford  if  students  were  forthcoming,  Jowett  2654 ^Advantage  of  the 

wider  range  of  snbjects  now  taught  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  increased  facilities  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  science,  ib.  2675,  2676. 

See  also  Classics.        Examinations.         German  Universities.         Oreek.         Honours. 
Law.  Lectures.  Mathematics  Natural    Science.  Professors    and 

Tutors.        Scientific  Instruction.        Special  Training.         Theology. 

Cramming^ 
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Cramming.     Discourageineat  of  cramming  at  Cambridge,  the  examinations  being  constantly 

changed,  BaUson  755 The  best  private  tutors  are  those  uho  cram  the  least,  Joweti 

2696-2699 Exception  taken  to  the  view  as  to  the  great  amount  of  cramming  under 

the  system  of  private  tutors,  £wrroM7*  3702-3708. 

D. 

Denominational  Colleges.  Objection  to  the  foundation  of  denominational  halls  or  colleges, 
as  compared  uith  a  non-colieginte  system,  with  reference  to  the  accession  of  Dissenters 
and  Roman  Catholics,  Joweti  2550,  2551.  2576-2589. 

DiMcipUne  {Generally).  Explanation  of  the  present  jurisdiction  at  Cambridge  in  matters  of 
discipline;  conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  newly  constituted  court  if  the  Bill  became 

law,  Baleson  908-914 Greater  eflSciency  of  utiiversity  jurisdiction  than  of  college 

jurisdiction  oi>  the  score  of  discipline  Fowler  2267,  ^^68.  2351 Facilities  rendered  by 

the  several  colleges  at  Oxford  in  aid  of  the  due  enlorcement  of  discipline  by  the  university 

authorities,  Bagne  3479-3489 Practice  as  to  the  supervision  now  exercised  by  the 

proctors  in  the  streets  during  term  and  during  long  vacation,  li.  3499-3508. 

See  also  Lodging-houses  {Discipline ,  8fC*). 

Dissenters.  Failure  under  the  present  system  in  getting  I)issenters  to  come  to  Oxford 
University,  Roundell  267 Pr«.bable  increase  m  the  number  of  Dissenters  at  Cam- 
bridge, Baleson  881 Frequency  of  scholarships  at  Cambridge  being   obtained  by 

Nonconformists,  Hammond  975 Expediency  of  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 

Church  of  England  being  eligible  for  fellowships  at  Trinity,  ib.  975,  976 Doubt  as  to 

the  Bill  before  the  Committee  giving  any  increased  facility  as  regards  the  accession  of 
students  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  Ztv^'ii^  4194* 

Durham  University.  Conclusions  drawn  by  >tlie  Rev.  D.  Melville,  from  his  experience  at 
Durham,  in  regard  to  the  quei^tion  of  providing  a  new  college  or  hall  at  Oxford  for  men 
of  limited  means,  App.  278-281. 

K 

Endowed  Schools.  Grounds  for  expecting  that  laige  numbers  of  students  would  come  to 
Oxford  from  the  endowed  schools  throughout  the  country,  under  the  improved  system 
contemplated  by  witness.  Bounded  269.  318-322. 

Endowments: 

1,  Objections  to  the  present  Application  of  the  Endowments  and  Bevenues  both 

at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  Ameiiaments  suggested. 

2.  Question  of  throwing  open  the  Endowments  to  Non- Collegiate  Students. 

I.  Objections  to  the  present  Application  of  the  Endowments  and  Bevenues  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  Amendments  suggested : 

Evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  the  college  revenues  at  Oxford  to  university 

purposes,  Boundell  259  et  seq Extremely  prejudicial  waste  of  the  college  endowments 

and  revenues  under  the  present  system,  ib.  262 Gross  total  of  nearly  half  a  million 

sterling  per  annum  represented  by  the  endowments  of  Oxford  University,  for  which  1,400 

undergraduates  are  educated,  ib.  262-266 Increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges 

adverted  10  as  arising  very  much  from  the  system  of  fines  in  renewal  of  leases,  which 
practice  is  now  dying  out,  ib.  343-350. 

Statement  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  endowments  of  the  professional  body 

at  Oxford  bears  upon  the  ordinary  studies,  Newman  1447,  1448 Doubt  whether  a 

per*centage  upon  the  college  revenues  would  be  the  best  mode  of  college  contributions  to 

an  improved  and  extended   system,  ib.  1563,  1564 Statement  on  the  subject  of  the 

revenues  of  the  Oxford  colleges  and  the  want  of  proper  information  in  the  matter;  sug- 
gestions hereon  for  requiring  certain  information  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  ordi- 
nances. Price  2116.  2118-2120,  21 28-2 132.  2136.  2153-2157 Objection  to  the  col- 
leges being  taxed  according  to  a  per  centage,  ib.  2163,  2164. 

Statement  as  to  the  revenues  of  a  college  being  now  distributed  among  persons  who 

have  no  definite  educational  work  to  do  in  return.  Fowler  2302-2308 Not  more  than 

200  Zi  or  300  /.  a  year  is  devoted  by  any  college  at  Oxford  directly  to  the  instruction  of 

its  undergraduates,  ib.  2303 Expediency  of  the  college  revenues  and  endowments 

being  administered  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  higher  education  of  the  country  rather 
than  with  reference  to  the  wills  of  the  founders,  Jowett  24o2,  2403. 

Estimate  of  about  186,000 1,  a  year  as  the  income  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge : 

increase  in  the  permanent  charges  upon  this  income,  Bateson  60S-611 Large  revenues 

of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  annual  number  of 
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Endowments— couiinued. 

1.  Obfictioms  to  the  present  Applkatitm  of  the  Endowments,  ^c.-— eontinuecl. 
students,  Bateson  699-701— — Approval  of  a  tax  upon  the  Cambridge  colleges  for  certain 

university  improvements,  Latham  i8i4-i8i6.  1864-1872 Approval  of  the  application 

of  portion  of  the  college  revenues,  that  is  to  the  extent  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  in  aid  of 
the  professoriat  of  the  university,  Liveing  4096-4102.  4154-4158. 

2.  Question  ofthroiDing  open  the  Endowments  to  Non-Collegiate  Students: 
Opinion  in  favour  of  non-collei^iate  students  at  Cambridge  having  some  modified 

condition  of  membership  in  the  colleges,  and  of  all  tlie  college  emoluments  being  thro^m 
open  to  them  and  to  members  of  the  university  generally,  -ffflmmo/irf  928-933.  969,  970^ 

1032,  1033.  1066-1069.  1089-1095.   1099 rrobable  inoperativeness  of  the  present 

Bill  vnless  non-cellegiate  students  be  alfowed  to  compete  for  the  college  endowments, 

ih.  968.  1054.  1067,  ^068.  it)89,  1090 Further  evidence  in  favour  of  throwing  open 

all  the  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  sizarships  at  Cambridge  to  every  member  of  the 
university,  ifr..  1041-1054.  1066-1068.  1089.  1099. 

Approval  «)f  the  college  endowments  of  Oxford  being  thrown  open  to  non -collegiate 

students,  Newman  I562 Opinion  that  the  present  Bill  will  be  inoperative  unless  some 

inducements  are  held  out  to  non-collegiate  students,  Burn  1580.   1728,  1729 Further 

(itaiement  aa  to  the  importance  oi  throwing  open  the  college  endowiiie4itt,  Hamimmd, 
1781. 

Advantage  of  opening  the  college  endowments  at  Cambridge  to  non-collegiate  students, 

Roby  2056.  2058 Connection  between  the  question  of  the  college  fands  and  tke 

system  of  non-collegiate  students,  t&*  2071,  2072. 

Expediency  of  non-collegiate  atttdeuts  being  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  eodowmeals, 

Jowett,  2387 Necessity  of  considering  the  system  of  education  and  the  distribution  of 

endowments  in  connection  with  the  non-collegiate  system  proposed  by  the  Bill,  ib.  2659- 
2667. 

Doubt  as  to  the  university  or  the  colleges  being  willing  to  open  the  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  to  non-collegiate  students ;  alienation  thereby  of  the  endowments  from  the 
intention  of  the  founder^^,  Hawkins  2820-2828.  2898.  2902,  2903. 

Expedfcncy  of  college  seholarshipft  and  exhibitions  being  open  to  the  competition  of 
the  middle  cla^^ses  coming-  in  under  a  non-collegiate  system,  Chase  3189-3196  — 
Witness  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  colleges  being  compelled  to  throw  open  their  endow- 
ments, though  they  should  have  every  facility  for  doing  so  voluntarily.  Campion  3858- 
3860. 

Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  Oxford  University  Extension,  nominated  to  consider 
the  best  means  for  adapdng  the  existing  colleges  and  halls  to  the  object  of  university 
extension:  su?gestioas  therein  on  Ihe  seore  of  exhibitions  and  endowments,  App,  282- 
285. 

See  also    College   Livings.  College  Revenues.  Fellowships.  Scholarships. 

Sinecures.         Sizars.         Trinity  College  {Cambridge). 

English  Studies.  Benefit  anticipated  from  the  recognition  of  English  composition  as  one  of 
the  subjects  in  the  general  examination  for  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  Latham  1839-1842 
——Arrangement  as  regards  English  history  forming  part  of  the  moral  science  tripos, 
and  the  law  tripos:  change  being  made  in  this  respect,  ib,  1887.  1892,  1893. 

Witness  would  require  more  English  subjects  at  Oxford,. and  more  study  of  En^idi 
than  at  present,  Jowett  2400.  2455-2457. 

Ex  A  MINA  TIONS  : 

1.  Oxford, 
fU  Cambridge. 

1.  Oxford: 

Consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  Oxfoid  prelinuuctry  acj«ttinatio%  n»  at 
Magdalen,  should  not  be  modified  so  as  to  apply  exclusively  and  necessarily  to  a  claesical 
education.  Sir  B.  Brodie  212-228 Worthless  character  of  the  present  pass  examina- 
tion at  Oxfoj-d;  question  aa  to  raising  the  standard  of  the  pass  degree,  RoundeU  314, 315. 
427-431- 

Deierioration  of  the  pass  degree  at  Oxford  as  compared  with  former  yearsy  Liddell 

1275-1277 Inferiority  of  the  pas^  degree  at  Oxford  as  compared  with  the  Loudbn 

University,  ib.  1339^^344 Opinion  as  to  the  suflEicient  frequency  of  the  examination 

at  Oxford,  ib.  1433 Expediency  of  a  strict  university  ex§immation,  in  addition  tathe 

college  examination,  before  the  admission  of  any  student,  Price  22L7-^222. 

Expediency 
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Examinations — continued. 

1.  Oxford — continued.  « 

Expediency  of  a  strict  matriculation  exanjination,  and  of  other  che cks,  before  the  ad* 

mission  of  ex-college  students.  Fowler  2263-2266 Suggestion    for   more   frequent 

examination  in  the  case  of  pass-men,  Jowett  2400 Question   considered  as  to  the 

alterations  nece^^sary  as  regards  the  examinations  in  connection  with  diminished  residence^ 
Uawkim  2874-2877. 

Disapproval  of  a  more  severe  preliminary  examination  in  the  case  of  students  in  lodg* 

ings,  Scolt  3023,  3024 Approval  of  a  stricter  examination  on  matriculation  in  connec- 

tion  with  the  lodging-house  system.  Burrows  3831-3833. 

2.  Cambridge: 

Varying  rules  of  the  different  colleges  at  Cambridge  upon  the  subject  of  candidates  for 

fellowships  and  the  practice  of  examination,  Ba/ w(wt  708-723.  727-730 Inadequacy  of 

the  professoriat  as  the  means  of  preparing  for  examinations,  io.  726-740.  894-896. 
Usefulness  of  the  pass  examination  at  Cambridge  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion indicated  thereby,  Hammond  1071 Alteration  recently  at  Cambridge,  by  which 

three  examinations  are  necessary  before  a  student  can  obtain  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree; 
particulars  of  the  new  scheme  of  studies  in  connection  with  this  alteration.  Burn  160U 
1606-1617. 

Explanation  of  the  new  arrangements  at  Cambridge  by  which  men  may  pass  their 
final  examination  in  one  of  ten  different  subjects,  each  of  which  is  an  avenue  to  the 

bachelor  of  arts  degree,  Latham  1800-1807.  1809, 1810 Course  of  study  and  examina* 

tion  in  the  case  of  honour  men  after  passing  the  Little-Qo  examination,  ib,  1805 In- 
creasing number  who  go  in  for  the  triposes  of  moral  science,  natural  science,  and  law; 

approval  of  additional  encouragement  to  this  class,  2&.  1806,  1807.  1809 Approval  of 

the  matriculation  examination  being  conducted  by  the  colleges  instead  of  by  the  Univer- 
sity, ti.  1850-1852 Unsatisfactory  chvacter  of  the  pass  examination  at  Cambridge, 

Liveing  4202 Advantage  to  students  if  sufficiently  prepared  to  pass  the  Little-uo 

examination  before  they  entered  the  University,  ib.  4206. 

See  also  Honours.         Residence. 

Executive  Commission.     Necessity  of  an  executive  commission  with  Parliamentary  powers, 

in  order  to  secure  the  required  changes  at  Oxford,  Roundell  531-535 Contemplated 

appointment  of  an  executive  commission  as  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  proposed 
redistribution  of  the  professoriat  and  of  the  endowments,  Newman  1549-1551-— 
Jowett  2516.  2541-2543. 

Exhibitions.     See  Endowments.         Scholarships. 

Expense : 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Expediency  oj   reducing  the  Expense  of  University 

Education. 

2.  Sundry  Particulars  in    connection   with    the    Expenses  of    Students  in 

Colleges. 

3.  Evidence  upon  the  Question  of  Reduction  of  Expense  under  a  system  of 

Lodgings. 

4.  Question  of  a  Reduction  of  the  Expenses  in  College. 

1.  Generally   as   to   the   Expediency    of  reducing    the   Expense   of   University 

Education : 

Necessity  of  largely  redncing  the  expenses  in  some  way  or  other  if  the  middle  classes 

are  to  come  to  Oxford,  Sir  B.  Brodie  174 Expediency  of  cheapening  University 

education  generally  in  the  interests  of  the  poorer  class  of  students,  LiddeU  1382,  1383 

Importance  of  the    University  extendmg   itself  not   only  by  means  of  improved 

teaching,  but  by  a  reduction  of  expense,  as  under  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  Newman 
16«9- 

2.  Sundry  Particulars  in  connection  with  the  Expenses  of  Students  in  Colleges ; 
Lower  tone  and  more  expensive  habits  of  the  Oxford  students  than  in  past  years, 

.    Roundell  521-523 Statement   showing  the    exceedingly   moderate  sum   for  which 

students  may  live  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Batesoh  564-582.  6J.0-642 

Luxurious  and  expensive  habits  of  many  of  the  young  men  at  Cambridge,  the  fault  not 

resting  with  the  University,  ib.  657-662 Conclusion  ihat  students  who  could  afford 

it  would  still  live  in  the  colleges  though  allowed  to  live  in  lodgings,  ib.  890. 

Sundry  details  relative  to  the  expenses  of  different  classes  of  students  at  Trinity 
College;  difficulty  in  calculating  the  average  cost,  Hammond  946-960.  991-993.  1O17- 

1024 Statement  that  living  m  college  need  not  necessarily  be  more  expensive   than 

living  in  lodgings,  ib.  1022,  1023 
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Exp  ENSE — continued. 

2.  Sundry  Particulars  in  connectionjoith  the  Expenses  of  Students  in  Colleges — 

continued. 

Statement  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  students  of  the  pensioner  class  at  Trinity 
College;  average  of  125 /.  a  year,  includinu;   private  tuition,  Burn  1618-1630.  1753 

Most  of  the  men  at  Trinity  spend  from  150/.  to  300/.  a  year,  ib.  1628 Particulars  of 

the  expenses  of  undergraduates  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  gross  average  of  from  180/. 
to  200/.  a  year,  iMtham  1784, 1785.  19* 3-191 6 Readiness  evinced  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  men  coming  to  witness's  college,  ib.  1817-1820. 

Details  relative  to  the  expenses  of  Oxford  students  in  college  under  various  heads. 

Price  2080-2089.  2158-2162.  2170-2175 Estimate  of  200^  a  year  as  the  average 

expenses  of  a  student  at  Oxford,  ib.  2170-2175 Witness  sees  no  reason  why  young 

men  could  not  come  to  the  University  for  60  /.  a  year,  Jowett  2590 Very  severe 

discipline  and  self-denial  involved  in  living  for  ,35  /.  a  year  at  the  University,  ib\  2591- 
2694- 

Self-denial  required  in  order  to  live  as  cheaply  in  college  as  is  possible  in  lodgings; 
instances  in  the  case  of  witness  and  others  of  the  small  sum  for  which  students  may  nve 

in  collee:e,  Hawkins  2845-2853.  2925 ^Tendency  to  more  expensive  habits  on  the 

part  of  Oxford  students;  difficulty  in  counteracting  expensive  habits  on  the  part  also  of 
a  non-collegiate  class,  Scott  2992-3004 Probability  of  expensive  habits  being  some- 
times induced  by  the  rivalry  of  young  men  living  together  in  college,  Bayne  3626,  3627* 

Statement  handed  in  by  Mr.  Hammond  showing  the  annual  necessary  expenses  for 
all  the  classes  of  students  at  Trinity,  App.  269 

3.  Evidence  upon   the    Question   of  Reduction    of  Expense  under  a  System  of 

Lodgings : 

Conclusion  as  to  its  being  cheaper  for  a  student:  to  ive  in  lodgings  than  in  colle^. 
Sir  B.  Brodie  53-55.  140.  144.  245-250— —Expectation  of  a  saving  of  expense  on  the 
part  of  students  if  allowed  to  live  out  of  the  colleges;  examination  as  to  the  data  for 
this  conclusion,  Roundell  269.  323,  324.  451-468.  495-498. 

Expense  of  living  in  lodgings  at  Cambridge  adverted  to,  in  comparison  with  the  expense 
of  living  in  college;  slight  saving  in  tlie  former  case,  -80^650/1673-683.809-813.817 

et  seq. Question  considered  as  to  the  expense  of  co!lege  or  private  tuition  in  the  case 

respectively  of  college  students  and  out  students,  lA*  817-^19.  842-855. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  youn^  men  may,  if  economically  disposed, 

live  more  cheaply  in  lodgings  than  in  college,  Lidaell  1 160-1 165 Contemplated  limit 

upon   the    amount  of  rent  to  be  paid   by  any  student,  ib.  1166.  1170.  1303,  1304 

Sieveral  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  lessening  the  cost  of  University  education, 

the  system  of  lodgings  being,  in  witness's  opinion,  the  cheapest  plan,  Newman  1442 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  living  in  lodging  would  be  less  expensive  than  living  in 
college,  ib.  1442.  1530-1548. 

Conclusion  that  men  economically  disposed  may  obtain  education,  and  may  live  some- 
what more  cheaply  in  lodgings  than  in  college.  Burn   1583-1590 Similar  expense  of 

the  students  in  the  lodgings  and  in  college  at  Cambridge,  1  A.  1635 Belief  that  the 

expenses  would  not  be  less  in  lodging  at  Cambridge  than  in  college,  in  the  want  of  a 
large  increase  in  the  demand  for  lodgings;  statement  herein  as  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding increased  lodging  accommodation,  unless  the  University  takes  action  in  the  matter, 
Latham  1786.  1894-1912.  1923-1929 Slight  saving  of  expense  by  ex-college  stu- 
dents on  the  score  of  tuition  fees,  ib.  1787. 1790. 

Conclusion  that  poor  men  might  live  more  cheaply  in  lodgings  than  in  the  colleges,  as 
at  present  administered  ;  the  power  of  lodging  out  should  at  all  events  be  granted,  Roby 

1961-1968.  1971-1980.  1999-2010 Opinion  that    means  would  be  forthcoming  at 

Cambridge  to  meet  any  demand  for  lodgings,  ib.  1982,  1983. 

Information  as  to  the  expense  of  students  in  lodgings  at  Oxford  ;  facilities  of  living 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  if  in  college.  Price  2090-2094 Evidence  as  to  the  more  expen- 
sive and  luxurious  habits  of  students  in  colleges  than  in  lodgings,  and  as  to  the  greater 
freedom  from  temptation  when  not  attached  to  any  college,  Fowler  2245.  2253.  2255- 
^258.  2287.  2352-2356.  2362-2372.  2377,  2378 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  stu- 
dents would  or  could  live  more  cheaply  in  lodgings  than  in  colleges,  Jowett  2382.  2590- 
2597* 2611-2615. 

Belief  that  some  exaggeration  prevails  as  to    the  expenses  in  college  being  much 

greater  than  in  lodgings,  Hawkins  2846 Expected  rise  in  rents  if  lodging-house  keepers 

are  to  be  held  responsible  for  discipline,  Scott  2965 Moderate  rent  at  which  some 

lodgings  may  be  had  at  Oxford,  ib.  3021,  3022 Respects  in  which  the  voluntary  ex- 
penses would  probably  be  less  in  lodgings  than  in  college,  Ch£Lse  3146-3164 Appro- 
val of  a  maximum  rent  for  lodgings,  ib.  3197,  3198. 
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Expense — continued. 

3.  Evidence  upon   the  Question  of  Reduction  of  Expense  under  a   System  of 

Lodgings — continued. 

Quotation  of  certain  high  authorities,  and  of  certain  data,  in  support  of  the  conclusion 

that  tiie  necessary  expenses  of  lodgings  are  much  underrated,  Pusey  3251 Expected 

rise  in  the  price  of  lodgings  at  Oxford,  if  there  were  a  large  number  of  ex-college 
students,  ib. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  greater  expense  of  living  in  lodgings  than  in  coU^e,  at  Oxford' 

Bayne  3449,  3450 Probability  of  some  greater  expense  on  the  score  of  perquisites, 

in  the  case  of  men  in  lodgings,  ib,  3641-3649 ^Varymg  sums  paid  for  lodgings;  doubt 

as  to  any  lower  rent  than  1 2  «•  a  week,  ib.  3650.  3657-3661  • 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  men  economically  inclined  may  live  as  cheaoly  in  a  col-" 
lege  or  hall  as  kk]  lodgings.  Burrows  3678,  3679.  3783,  3783.  3844— — >dalcul«tioD, 
in  detail,  as  to  the  relative  expense  of  living  in  college  at  Cambridge  and  in  lodgings ; 
considerable  saving  on  the  average  under  the  latter  system.  Campion  3864-3871.  3929- 

394^*  3963*3977 ^Way  in  which  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  would  probtetbly  attract 

persons  to  Cambridge  wlio  do  not  come  under  the  present  system  of  licensed  lodgings ; 
that  is,  by  enabling  them  to  save  the  hall  expenses  and  certain  college  expenses,  ib.  3926- 

3948 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  expenses  of  living  in  college  at  Cambrige  are 

greater  than  the  expenses  in  lodgings,  Liveing  4093,  4094.  4129-413U  4180-4187. 

4.  Question  of  a  Reduction  of  the  Expenses  in  College: 

Disapproval  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  living  in  college  instead  of  per- 
mitting students  to  live  in  lodgings,  Fowler  2243-2249.  2255-2258 -Doubt  whether 

he.«  could,  with  advantage,  be  a  cheap  way  of  living,  and  a  more  expensive  way  of  living, 
in  the  same  college,  Jotceit  2:^90,  2391 — ---Obstacles  to  a  large  number  of  additional  stu- 
dents being  provided  for  with  sufficient  cheapness  in  new  colleges  or  in  the  existing 
colleges  at  Oxford,  ib.  2590-2597.  2610-2615. 

DifBculty  of  largely   increasing  the  cheap  class  of  students  in   existing  colleges  at 

Oxford,  Hawkins  2749-2752 -Means  of  rendering  it  much  cheaper  than  it  now  is  to 

live  in  colleges,  ib.  2883-2885.  2925-2928 Approval  of  the  colleges  taking  in  a 

poorer  class  of  students,  and  altering  their  sumptuary  system  so  as  to  provide  all  the 
meals  as  well  as  dinner  for  such  class,  Bayne  3451-3458. 

See  also  Cheap  College  or  Hall.  Clergy,  The.  College  Revenues.  Halls. 

St.  Alban's  Hall  ( Oxford).        St.  Augustine's  College  (CanUrbury).        St.  Marj^s 
Hall  {Oxford).         Servitors.         Sizars. 

Expulsion.  Necessity  of  retaining  the  power  of  expulsion  in  connection  with  a  system  of 
non-collegiate  students.  Price  2146 — -7-The  power  of  expulsion  and  rustication  should 
apply  to  ti  non-collegiate  class,  t/bu^e^  2616-^- — Difficulty  in  regard  to  the  University 
authorities  imposing  regulations  for  the  exclusion  or  expulsion  of  students  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  studious  nor  economical ;  necessity  however  of  some  regulations  for 
preventing  abuse  through  college  students  removing  into  lodeings,  Hawkins  2829-2844, 
2921-2924— Inexpediencv  of  dispensing  with  mmor  punisnments,  and  of  resorting  to 
expulsion  as  a  means  of  enrorcing  ^gular  hours  in  lodging  houses,  Bayne  3494-3498* 
3580,  358 u 

Extension  of  Universities.    Enumeration  of  the  several  causes  which  obstruct  an  extension 
of  the  University  system,  Newman  1440. 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

F. 

Fees.     See  College  Tutors^        Professors  and  Tutors. 

Fellow  Commoners.  Greater]  facility  to  cheapness  of  living  at  Oxford,  when  fellow  com- 
moners were  more  general,  Hawkins  2847-2853. '2863-2867,  2926. 

Fellowships: 

1.  Oxford. 

2.  Cambridge. 

1.  Oxford: 

Expediency  of  an  extensive  consolidation  and  diminution  of  fellowships  at  Oxford,  in 
order  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  increase  of  professors,  Sir  B.  Brodie  16-21 State- 
ment as  to  there  being  now  a  perfect  plethora  of  fellowships,  and  as  to  there  being  a 

great  waste  thereby  of  the  resources  of  the  University,  ib.   18.  20,  21 Very  little 

prioress  made  in  the  allotment  of  fellowships  to  mathematics  and  natural  science,  ib. 

19*  162 Great  benefit  by  diverting  to  educational  objects  in  the  University  a  portion 

of  the  money  spent  in  fellowships,  ib.  20. 
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Fellow  SHips^contmued. 

1.  Ox/brrf— continaed. 

Estimate  of  about  70,000/.  a  year  given  away  annually  m  fellowships,  Sir  H.  Brodie 

20 Expediency  of  removing  the  restriction  of  celibacy,  now  imposed  on  the  college 

fellows,  lb.  28.  64,  65 With  regard   to  the  extension  bring  graaually  effected  in  the 

professorial  system,  the  improvement  might  be  more  rapid  by  conso  idating.t'ie  fellow- 
ships, 16.  101-104. 

Very  large  snm  represented  by  the  fellow&hipg  nt  Oxfoixl,  whilst  there   is  very  little 

return  in  the  way  of  University  education,  Roundell  262.  266 Amendment  required 

in  the  system  of  sinecure  fellowships  ;  proposed  introduction  of  the  terminable  principle, 

total  abolition  not  being  contemplated,  ib.  264.  36^-359 Proposed  removal,  in  certain 

•    cases,  of  the  restriction  as  to  celibacy,  16.  264 Advantage  if  young  mtn  at   Oxford 

could  obtain  fdlowships  at  an  earlier  age  than  twenty-five,  /a^'548,  549. 

Expediency  of  the  fellowships  at  Oxford  bt  ing  connected  with  the  new  studies,  New- 

nwn  1445 Proposed  removal  of  the  resiriction  or  celibacy  fr.m  most  of,  if  not  all,  the 

fellowstiipB,  ib.  1449  15^0-1523  -  -  Witness  would  also  limit  the  sinecure  fellowships  to 
a  fixed  iucome,and  mnke  them  terminable,*^.  1449,  1450.  1498.  1510.  1512.  1514.  1565, 
1566. 

Pioposition  for  a   re-organization  and   reduc'ion  of  the  fellowships.  Price  21 16,  21 17. 

2123 Amendments  contemplated  in  the  system  of  fellowships,  with  a  view  to  utilizing 

the  college  endi  wments  in  the  caii«e  of  education^  Fowler  2293-2297.  2302-2305.  2307 

2309-2311 Suggestion  that  the  fellowships  be  of  different  values,  and  be  distributed 

with  relerence  to  the  educational  work  required,  ib.  2297.  2309 Expediency  of  re- 
moving the  restriction  of  celibacy,  ib.  2311. 

Severi:!  amendments  pioposeJ  as  regards  fellowships,  so  as  to  secure  more  teaching 

power,  Jowett  2404.  2407,  2408 Further  explanation  of  witnesses   plan  for  a  re- 

organizwtion  of  the  fellowships,  ib.  2502,  2503.  2517-2519 Witness  would  do  away 

with  all  lestrictions,  whether  of  orders  <>r  celibacy,  ib.  2404.  2502.  2518 The  fellow- 
ships should  lubt  for  only  ten  yeais^  if  the  holders  are  not  engaged  in  tuition,  ib.  2404. 
2502 Suggestions  as  to  the  income  ol*  the  different  classes  of  fellows,  ib.  2404.  2502. 

Advantage  of  tlie  residence  of  an  additional  number  of  fellows  and  tutors,  Scott  3072. 
3078-3082 Approval  of  nou-re.^ident  fellowships  being  terminubl<>,  ib,  3074,  3075. 

Contemplated  utilisation  of  the  teuching  power  of  thf  felloes  in  connection  with,  or 

iitdependently  oi^  an  increMed  number  o(  students,  Pt««y  3270-3272.  3371-3374 

Anomaly  of  the  system  of  sinecure  fellowships ;  expediency,  however,  of  further  experi- 
ence before  the  system  of  sinecure  s  is  entirely  abolished,  ib.  3272.  3283.  3359.  3371- 
3376. 

Great  evil  of  the  sysiem  of  non-iesidcnt  fellows  at   Oxford;   amendment  suggested, 

JBiirrou75  368 1 Opinion   that  the  suppression  of  fellowships  for    the  endowment  of 

professorships  has  gone  far  enougl^,  ib.  3751. 

2.  CwoAridge: 

Diminution  made  in  the  proportion  of  clerical  fellowships  at  Cambridge,  Baieson  612, 

^    613 -Limitation  of  term   m  the  case  of  Iny  fellowships,   unless  the  holder  has  some 

colleiie  «!uty,  ib.  614-617 Witness  does  not  contemplate  any  alteratitm  of  the  system 

as  to  fellowships,  in  Hie  event  of  a  large  accession  oi'  non-c«>llegiate  students,  ib.  718-723. 

Disapproval  of  clerical  fellowships  being  held  for  life  any  more  than  lay* fellowships, 

Hammond  1039 Advantaire  of  the   fellowship  examination   at  Triniiy  as  compared 

with  the  pract  ce  of  the  smaller  colleges  to  appoint  fellows  from  the  University  examina- 
tion, ib.  1047-1051.  1061-1065 Bonus  to  lay  fellows  of  Trinity  to  go  into  Orders,  as 

they  are  otherwise  liable  to  lose  their  fellowships  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  i&.  1056, 
1057. 

Expediency  of  the  fellowship  being  fiPed  up  from  the  ablest  men  attracted  to  the 

Universities,  iMtrn  1744,  1745 Ohjection  to  the  fellowship:^  at  Cambridge  being  thrown 

open  a>i  at  Oxford,  Latham  1827.  1834-1838 Amendment  suggested  in  the  regula- 
tion as  to   the  celibacy  of  fellows   at    Cambridge;    proposal    as  to  fellowships  being 

terminable  after  ten  years,  save   under  certain  conditions,  Roby  1984-1995 Advan- 

tai:e  if  some  fellows  were  required  to  study  at  fon;ign  Universities,  aild  afterwards  to 

lecture  at  home,  2*6.  1996-1998 Statement  as  to  the  fellows  not  being  required  to 

render  any  service  in  return  for  their  stipends,  and  other  privileges,  ib.  2013-2033 

Approval  of  the  college  fellowships  being  open  to  the  University,  ib.  2057. 

Regulations  of  Queen's  College,  Cajn bridge,  as  to  the  tenure  of  fellowships  for  ten 
years,  or  during  celibracy  ;   satisfactory  working  of  this  arrangement.   Campion  38^^- 

3877 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it   would  be  ntost  o.ischievous  to  throw  open 

all  the  liellowships  of  each   college  to  the  entire  University,  ib.  3878- Expedit-ncy  of 

the  smaller  colleges  not  lieiui;  required  10  hold  special  examinations  for  fellowships,  but 
bein^  at  liberty  to  appoint  men  from  ihe  examinations  in  the  moral  science  tripos,  and 
natural  science  tripos,  ib.  3S78-3893.  4009-4633. 
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Fellowships— continued. 

2.   Cambridge — coDtinued. 

Further  evidence  as  regards  the  fdlowships,  to  the  eflfi^et  that  each  college  shouM  be 
left  quite  free  in  the  matter,  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  hold  special  examinations 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  best  qualified  persons,  Campion  4009-4033.  4041,  4042. 

Effect  of  the  college  fellowships  in  retaining  men  at  the  University,  Idveing  4095 

Approval  of  its  being  left  to  each  college  to  select  its  fellows  as  it  thought  best,  without 
the  necessity  of  special  examinations,  ib.  4109-41 16» 

See  also  College  Mevenues.        Endowments^        Merton  College  (  Oxford).         IHniiy 
Of  I  lege  (Cambridge). 

Fkmmgf  Alexander j  M.D.     Letter  from  Dr.  Fleming,  of  Birmingham,  in  approval  of  the 
affiliation  to  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the  best  of  the  English  colleges,  App.  295. 

Foeter,  B.  TK.,  M.D.     Views  of  Dr.  Foster,  of  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  affiliation,  in  connection  with  Oxford  Univeisity,  App.  295. 

FowUtj  The  Rev,  Thomas^  M.A.     (Analysis  of  his   Evidence.) — Is  a  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  was  for  several  yeais  dean  of  the  college,  and  has  served  the 

office  of  proctor,  2232-2236 Decided  approval  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee^  more 

especially  as   attracting  to  the  Uriiversity  some   poorer  and   more   haid-woii:ing  men, 

2237-2240.  2259,    2260 Objection  to  shortening    the    period   of  residence   at   the 

University,  2241,  2242 Disapproval  of  atteo/pting  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  living  in 

college,  instead  of  permitting  students  to  live  in  lodojings,  2243-2249.  2255-2258. 

Evidence  as  to  the  more  expensive  and  luxurious  habits  of  students  in  colleges  than  in 
lodgings,  and  as  to  (he  greater  freedom  from  temptation  when  not  attached  to  any  college, 

2245.  2253.  2255-2258.  2287.  2352-2356.  2362-2372.  2377,  2378 Expectation  that 

a  new  college,  established  on  cheap  principles,  would  soon  become  like  the  other  colleges, 

2248 Objection  to  scholarships  and  exhibitions  being  confined  to  poor  men,  2250- 

2252 Approval  of  students  being  ailo\^ed  to  live  in  town  with  their  parents,  2254.   • 

Statement  opposed  to  tl)e  view  that  a  non-collegiate  system  would  iuipair  the  discipline 
of  the  University,  and  that  disorder  and  immorality  would  be  especially  frequent  in  the 

Crtse   of  students  in   lodgii^s,    2261-2263 Suggestions  for  providing  a   University 

delegacy,  with  enlarged  powers  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  non-collegiate  students, 

2263.  2267*2286 Expediency  of  a  strict  matriculation  examination,  and  of  other 

checks,  before  the  admission  of  ex-college  students,  2263-2266 Greater  efficiency  of 

University  jurisdiction  than  of  college  jurisdicti«'n  on  the  scoie  of  dii^cipline,  2267,  ^^68. 

2351 Difficulty  as  to  religious  contr4)l    over   non-coliegiate  students,  2276*   2359- 

2361.  2376. 

Explanations  and  suggestions  in  detail  as  to  the  constitution  and  remuneration  of  a 
staff  of  University  instructors  and  professors  proposed  for  the  tuition  of  a  non-collegiate 

class,  and  of  the  students  generally,  2288  et  seq. Decided  inadequacy  of  the  {^resent 

arrangements  of  the  colleges,  or  of  many  of  them,  for  the  instruction  of  their  students, 

2290*  2292 Amendments  contemplated   in  the  system  of  fellowships,  with  a  view  to 

utilizing  the  college  endowments  in  the  cause  of  education,  2293-2297.  2302-2305.  2307. 
3309-2311. 

Statement  as  to  tlie  revenues  of  a  college  being  now  distributed  among  persons  who 

have  no  definite  educational  work  to  do  in  return.  2302-2308 Bxpediency  of  removing 

the  restriction  of  celibacy  in  the  case  of  fellows,   2311 Contemplated  instruction  of 

pass-men  by  the  colleges,  2312-2314 Very  unsatisfactory  work   performeii    by  the 

pass-men,  2314,  2315 Advantage  of  a  non-collegiate  sys«em  as  likely  to  innease  the 

proportion  of  class-men  at  the  University,  2314-2319. 

Improbability  of  the  colleges  or  the  University  carrying  out  the  required  changes  in  ihe 

instruction,  though  there  u  a   large  body  favourable  to  such  changes,  2320,  2321 

Amendments  required  in  the  constitution  and  jurisdiction  of  convocation,  2322.  2325. 

2331-2333 Alterations  suggested  also  in  the  constitution  ot  the  congregation,  and  in 

the  working  of  the  council  elected  by  the  congreg.ttion,  2323,  2324.  2326-2330. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  propo>al  of  the  Hebdomadal   Council  for  diminishing  the 

term  of  University  residence  10  two  years,  2334-2339 Objection  to  the  proposal  of  the 

council  for  a  system  of  out-college  students,   who  are  to  have  tuition  gratis,  2339 

Proposition  that  any  non-collegiate  student  obtaining  a  scholarship  should   become  a 
member  of  the  college,  but  should  not  be  compelled    to  reside  in  college,  2342-2350. 

2373-2375 Facihty  as  to   lodging   accommodation   at  Oxford,   2358 Want   of 

leisure,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  so  few  learned  books  are  written  by  resident  tutors  and 
professors,  2379. 

[Second  Examination.] — Statement  in  further  explanation  of  witness's  views  as  to  the 
fees  and  s^tipends  of  professora,  university  instructors,  and  college  instructors,  2700. 
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French  Universities.    Evidence  as  to  tbe  failure  morally  of  the  system  of  ez-colle^e  students 

at  tbe  French  universities  in  former  times,  Pusey  3252 Recent  inquiry  in  this  country 

by  the  French  Oovemmentasto  the  effect  of  the  college  system  upon  morality,  the  immo- 
rality of  the  students  in  Paris  having  led  to  such  inquiry,  ib.  3254-3258.  3345-3347. 

G. 

German  UsiTERSiTiES: 

Very  efficient  body  of  teachers  or  professors  in  the  German  Universities,  the  system 
of  college  tutors  not  obtaining  there  as  in  this  country,  Sir  B.  Brodie  22-26.  32.  50— «• 
Excellent  operation  in  Germany  of  the  plan  by  which  the  students  may  live  where  they 

like,  ib.  31-34 Statement  as  to  the  education  in  the  German  Universities  being  more 

connected  with  the  professional  career  of  the  students  thau  at  the  English  Univei^ities, 
iJ.  251. 

Details  relative  to  the  Quarrelsome  character  and  want  of  discipline  of  the  students  at 
the  German  Universities  down  to  the  year  1827  ;  conclusion  also  as  to  the  lower  morality 
than  at  the  English  Universities,  Pusey  3252-3254.  3324  -3344 Evidence  with  refer- 
ence to  the  professional  system  in  Germany,  the  students  not  being  attached  to  colleges, 
and  not  being  previously  prepared  in  the  subjects  of  the  lectures;  argument  as  to  this 
system  being  unfiavournble  to  intellectual  development  and  independence  of  mind,  ib. 

3267,3301-3312.3328-3338.3348-3358.3360,3361 Statement  on  the  subject  of 

learned  works  as  produced  in  Germany  and  England  respectively ;  greater  provision  made 
in  the  former  country  for  a  learned  class,  «6.  3360-3365.  3370. 

Witness  testifies  to  the  great  intellectual  activity  which  prevail.^;  amongst  the  German 
universities,  and  shows  that  German  writers  have  done,  and  are  doing  an  immense  deal 

for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  science.   Perry  4210-4213 Sundry  details  in 

connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  Universities,  the  freedom  of  teaching  by  the  profes- 
sors, the  contribution'  and  payment  of  the  professional  staff,  &c.  ib.  4213  e^  seq. 
Information  relative  to  the  constitution  and  jurisdiction  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 

German  Universities,  ib.  4227-4236 Varying  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  varying 

amount  derived  from  fees,  ib.  4227.  4251-4259.  4302-4305.  4384-4391. 

Explanation  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  matriculation,  and  the  subjects  of  examination, 
Perry  4236-4240.  4442-4447— —Liberty  of  each  student,  when  once  he  has  entered,  to 

study  what  he  pleases,  li.  4 240-4242 Immense  enthusiasm  for  learning  on  the  part  of 

both  student  and  professors,  4243-4245.  4260-4262.  4319,  4320 Advantage  of  the 

German  system  in  the  schools  and  universities  for  developing  the  natural  powers  of  the 
students;  deficiency  on  the  score  of  the  public  schools  in  this  country,  ib.  4246-4250 

Details  relative  to  tbe  different  kinds  of  lectures  at  tbe  German  Universities,  ib.  4251- 

426&  4328.  4378-4399- 

Character  of  the  instruction  at  the  German  Universities  in  addition  to  lectures;  pro- 
bable improvement  if  there  were  better  facilities  for  private  tuition,  Perry  4268-4282 
Sundry  particulars  in  connection  with  the  students,  their  rank  in  life,  discipline,  social 

habits,  kc.jib.  4283-4301. 4308-4313.  4355>  4356 Satisfactory  results  of  the  lodgings* 

system;  temperate  and  moral  behaviour  of  the  students,  whilst  they  are  by  no  means  a 

turbulent  class,  ib.  4291-4301 ^Very  small  expense  for  which  a  young  man  may  go' to 

the  Universities,  ib.  4305-4308. 

Illustrations  of  tbe  very  high  and  independent  position  occupied  by  the  professors  of 
the  German  Universities ;  these,  as  well  as  the  higher  schools  of  the  country,  being  largely 

dependent  upon  Government  grants.  Perry  4325,  4326.  4420-4425 Wimess  hands  in 

a  syllabus  of  the  lectures  at  the  University  of  Berlin  some  years  since,  as  giving  a  very 
fair  representation  of  the  teaching  at  the  present  day,  ib.  4327,  4328. 

Examination  in  further  explanation  of  the  mode  of  instruction  of  the  students,  and  of 

the  system  of  the  professors  in  regard  to  lecture>,  &c  ,  Peiry  4329  et  seg. Probability 

that  the  concentration  of  the  highest  intellects  al  the  Universities  is  in  some  respects 

injurious  to  education  throughout  the  country,  ib.  4374-4376.  4428 Regulation  as  to 

the  discipline  of  the  students  further  adverted  to,  ib.  4404-4413 Want  of  control  over 

the  religious  life  of  the  students,  ib.  4414-4418.  4467-4473. 

Consideration  of  tbe  relative  advantages  of  the  system  of  instruction  and  examination 
at  the  English  Universities,  and  at  the  German  Universities;  expediency  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two   systems.  Perry  4447  e^  *€<7. Considerable  learned  class  in  Germany 

outside  the  Universities,  though  relatively  smaller  than  the  same  class  m  this  country^ 

ib,  4475,  4476 Relati\e  state  of  culture  of  the  middle  classes  in  Germany  and  in 

England,  ib.  4477-4480. 

CHessen  University.     Veiy  diligent  and  zealous  character  of  tbe  chemical  students  at  the 
University  of  Giessen,  Sir  B.  Brodie  32.  175. 

Gottingen  University.     Great  frequent  y  of  duelling  at  Gottingen  when  witness  was  there 

in  1825,  Ptt«ey  3252.  3341,  33^v Comparatively  harmless  character  of  the  German 

system  of  duelling.  Perry  4298-4301. 
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Oavernmeni  Appointments.  Suggestion  that  Grovernment  clerkships  might  be  given  to  non- 
collegiate  men  who  had  taken  the  lower  degree  proposed  by  witness.  Bum  i638«i642* 
1740— Stunulus  to  University  extension  and  education  if  all  Government  appointments 
were  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  men  who  had  spent  a  year  or  two  at  the  Univer- 
sity, Campion  4064. 

Oratuitous  Tuition.  Objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  Council  at  Oxford  for  a  system  of 
out-college  students,  who  are  to  have  tuition  gratis.  Fowler  2339  f  Jowett  2529.  2534- 

2538 Importance  of  gratuitous  college  tuition  being  limited  to  poor  men,  as  proposed 

by  Baliol  College  for  unattached  students,  Scott  2966-2968* 

Oreek.     Suggested  exclusion  of  Greek  from  the  Little  Go  Examination  at  Cambridge, 

Robjf  1956»  1956.  2037-2040 Way  in  which  tlie  requiiement  of  Greek  at  Cambridge 

acts  unfavourably  upon  the  schools,  and  upon  education,  tb.  2037-2040.  2048-2052. 


H. 

Salb.    Failure  of  the  system  of  private  halls  at  Oxford  in  attracting  any  new  class  of 

students,  Liddtll  1213-1217.  1314 Probable  advantage  of  two  or  three  colleges 

uniting  in  order  to  found  a  hall,  Jowett  2390 Power  at  present  to  establish  halls  in 

a£Sliation  to  colleges,  Hawkins  2888-2890— Approval  generally  of  the  system  of 
private  halls  on  the  score  both  of  tuition  and  discipline,  Bayne  3444-3448. 

Facilities  for  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  colleges  at  Oxford  by  having  affiliated 

balls  in  connection  with  them.  Burrows  3680.  3784,  3785 Approval  of  private  halls 

as  compared  with  the  system  of  lodgings,  ib.  3680 Points  of  distinction  between  a 

hall  and  a  college;  cheaper  education  in  the  former,  though  attended  with  some  dbad van- 
tages otherwise,  t&.  3722-3729 Advantage  of  halls  affiliated  to  colleges,  the  expense 

however  being  an  insuperable  obstacle,  Campion  4047.  4050. 

See  also  Cheap  College  or  Hall. 

Hammond,  James  L.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  bursar  of  Trinity  College 

since  1863;  was  for  several  years  a  private  tutor  at  Cambridge,  926 Decided  approval 

of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  928.  1052, 1053 Opinion  in  fevour 

of  non-collegiate  students  having  some  modified  condition  of  membership  in  the  colleges, 
and  of  all  the  college  emoluments  being  thrown  open   to  them  and  to  members  of  the 

University  eenerally,  928-932.  967-970.  1032,  1033.  1066-1069.  1089-1095.  1099 

Steps  already  taken  by  Trinity  College  towards  throwing  open  its  emoluments  to  the 
University  students  at  large,  930-932.  1042-1046. 

Advantage  if  students  intended  for  commercial  careers  were  to  come  to  the  University 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  if  the  residence  were,  under  certain  conditions,  reduced  to  one 
7^^  933-937-  967-970.  i< '89-1 096 Inadequacy  of  the  professoriat  as  the  sole  teach- 
ing power  in  the  event  of  a  large  accession  of  non-collegiate  students,  938.  942.  1000- 

1005.  1007-1016 Increase  already  made  in  the  professoriat  at  Cambridge;  slight 

further  increase  required,  939-941 -Necessity  in  any  case  of  private  tuition  in  aid  o4 

professorial  instruction,  or  of  authorised  tutors,  942.  978-985;  1001-1005.  1007-1016. 
1055. 

Approval  of  a  tax  upon  the  colleges  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  professorships,  943, 
944— —Expediency  of  non-collegiate  students  being  unrestricted  as  regards  attendance 

at  chapel,  945 Expectation  that  external  students  would  be  mostly  poor  men,  of  an 

industrious  class,  and  would  not  require  strict  restraint,  945.  970. 

Sundry  details  relative  to.  the  expenses  of  different  classes  of  students  at  Trinity 
College ;  difficulty  in  calculating  the  average  cost  of  living  in  college,  946-960.  991-993. 

1017-1024 Greatly  reduced  cost  in  the  case  of  sizars  and  sub^izars;  particulars 

hereon,  946-953.  1017-1021.  1077-1088 Opinion  favourable  to  an  abolition  of  the 

classes  of  nobleman  and  fellow  commoner,  so  that  there  might  be  only  the  pensioner 
class,  961 ,  962— Total  of  sixteen. sizars  of  Trinity,  each  of  whom  gets  about  80/.  a  year 
from  the  college,  963,  964. 

Absence  of  disadvantage  at  Cambridge  from  allowing  students  to  live  in  lodgings,  965 
^—-Advantage  in  non-collegiate  students  being  open  to  attend  the  college  lectures, 
though  in  the  case  of  mathematics  private  tuition  is  also  very  necessary,  966,  967.  982- 

985.  1000-1005. 1024-1027 Approval  of  the  plan  for  the  affiliation  to  the  University 

of  certain  schools  or  colleges,  968 Probable  inoperativeness  of  the  present  Bill  unless 

non-collegiate  students  be  allowed  to  conipete  for  the  college  endowments,  968.  1054. 

1067, 1068.  1089,  ^090 Great  relief  to  poor  men  if  not  required  to  reside  for  more 

than  three  terms  at  the  University,  970.  1089. 

Statement  showing  a  steady  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  students  at  Cam- 
bridge, 971-974 Frequency  of  scholarships  being  obtained  by  Nonconformists,  975 

—Expediency  of  persons  who  are  not  members  ^f  the  Church  of  England  being 
eligible  for  fellowships  at  Trinity,  975,  976 Lesa  expensive  habits  of  non-colleeiate 
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Heufunond,  Jeunes,  L.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evtcieuce)— contuneet/. 

sliidedts  than  of  the  Triiiiiy  men  generally,  986,987.  ioa-2 Degi^ee  of  rapuj^nace  in 

regard  to  y*'ung  men  being  j^eni  to  the  University  to  ooiipete  a*  sizani,  though  the 
pcniuinry  advantages  are  considerable ;  class  distinction  in  tbeir  ca^^e,  and  in  the  case  of 
ex-coll«  ge  students,  987-990.  1 132-1 136. 

Improved  system  ut  Trinity  in  regaid  to  attemlance  at  the  coUe^^e  lectures.  994-996 

Very  valut^ble  chara' terof  thecIasMiclettures,  995.  1000 Variation  in  the  numb  e 

ot  iiellow  commoners  :  impetus  given  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  entered  at  Trinity,  997- 

999 Statement  tliat  living  iu  college  need   not  necessarily  be  more  expensive  than 

living  in  lodgings,   1029.,   J  023 Increased  number  of  rich  students  being  sent  to 

Trinity,  chiefly  for  social  reasOiis,  1028,  1029 Conclusion  hs  to  the  educational  lesulis 

at  Cambridge  not  b  ing  commensurate  with  the  larger  endowments,  it  b.*ing  desirable  t> 
at  ract  a  much  larger  numb  r  of  students,  1030-1033. 

Distinct  ch;inicMr  of  the  education  give  i  in  many  commercial  s  hools ;  suggestions  for 

at;ractinir  young  men  <rom  th^se  scIjooIs  to  the  University,  1034-1036.  1072-1076 

Doubt  as  to  the  expt  diencv,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  requiring  fellows  to  take 

part  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  at  affiliated  colleges,  1037-1040 Exception 

taken  to  the  statemeut  that  the  Trinity  fellowriiips  are  not  operative  for  educational 

f>urposes,  1039 Disapproval  of  clerical  fellowships  being  hela  for  life,  any  more  than 
ay  fellowships,  ib, 

Further  evidence  in  favour  of  throwing  open  all  the  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
sizarships  at  Cambridge  to  every  member  of  the  University,   1041-1054.  1066-1068. 

1089-1099 Advantage  of  the  fellowship  examination  at  1  nnity  as  compared  with  the 

practice  of  the  smaller  colleges  to  appoint  fellows  from  the  University  examination, 

1047-1051.  1061-1065 Bonus  to  lay  feilows  t4>  go  into  orders,  as  they  are  otherwise 

liable  to  lose  their  fellowships  at  the;  end  of  seven  years,  1056,  1057— -— Gkeat  value 
attached  to  residence  at  the  University,  1069-*— Objection  to  a  shorter  term  of  residenee 
for  the  existing  class  of  students,  though  for  a  poor  class  of  men  a  short  resirlence  should 
suffice,  1070. 

Usefulness  of  the  pass  examination  with  reference  to  ihe  amimnt  of  education  inilicate^ 

hereby,  1071 Question  us  to  middle  clas<i  students  coming  at  an  earlier  age,  further 

considered,  X072-1076.  1091-1095 Explanation    in  connection  with  tne  payments 

made  by  the  wealthier  students  in  aid  of  the  sizars,  1077-1089. 

Necessity  of  providing  against  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  education,  1091—-* 
Less  waste  of  educational  power  if  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  were  to  unite  for  pur- 
poses of  lectures,  1096 Much  better  prepared  state  of  the  young  men  who  come  from 

middle-class  schools,  such   as  t  he  city  of  London,  than  from  the  public  schools,   1097, 

1098.  1125-1131.  1140-1143 Doubt  whether  the  existing  class  of  students  could,  as 

a  rule,  come  to  Cambridge  at  a  lower  age,  1100-1 102. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  better  results  might  be  obtained  from  the  tuition  fund  at 
Trinity,  lh<»ugh  witness  does  not  consider  the  fees  are  too  hi;^h,  1 103-1 1  lo-^^- Practice 
as  to  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  caution  money  handed  over  to  the  tutors  by  stu- 
dents on  admission,  1111-1124 Entire  inadequacy  of  the  sizarships  at  Cambridge  as 

a  means  of  meeting  a  -popular  demand  on  the  part  of  poor  or  middle-cl^ss  students, 
1137-1 '39 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  as  to  the  importance  of  throwing  open  the 
college  endowments,  1781. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.     (Analysis   of  his  Evidence.) — Has   been  Provost  of  Oriel 
for  nearly  forty  years;  was  Ireland  Professor  of  Divinity  for  fourieen  years,  2701,  2702 

Was  Chairman  of  the  University  Extension  Committee  appointed  at  Oxford*  and 

explains  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  several  sub-committees 
into  which  divided,  2703,  2704.  2784-2788.  2871.  2899-2901— Recominendai ion  by 
one  of  the  sub  committees  that  a  system  of  unattached  students  be  tried  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  with  certain  precautions,  2706-2712 Objection  to  the  compulsory  character 

of  the  Bill  before  the  C«  mmittee,  witness  being  stix>ngly  of  opinion  that  the  University 
should  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  action  in  the  matter,  and  to  proceed  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, 2708  et  seq.  2929,  2930. 

Information  in  connection  with  a  statute  now  before  i\\e  University,  having  for  its 
object  the  admission  »)f  ex-college  students,   under  certain   precautions  and  restrictions, 

2712-2714.  2719-2723.  2776-2783 Danger  apprehended  on  the  score  of  discipline 

if  th(  re  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  class  of  unattached  students;  examination  as  to  the 
grounds  for  this  conclusion,  and  as  to  the  [)recautions  which  might  be  adopted,  2715. 
2728.  2733,  2734.  2737-2747.  2754-2759.  2797  etaeq.  2854-^857. 

Contemplated  admission  of  men  of  insufficient  means,  under  an  ex-college  system,  it 
being  desirable  to  introduce  an  industrious  and  hard-working  class  of  students;  way  in 
which  the  question  of  insufficiency  might  be  inquired  into,  2715.  2719.  2728.2733.  2759- 
2766.  2811-2904 Consideration  of  the  provisions  desirable  in  regard  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  unattached  siudents;  doubt  as  to  the  University  being  dispoMd  or  able  to  supply 
utors,  and  to  pay  pari  of  their  cost,  2716-2718.  2812-2819.  2827,  2828.  2858-2870. 
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Hawkins.  Rev,  Edward,  D,D.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — conUnuecL 

Ezplanatioti  rdatire  to  a  Btatute  now  before  the  University  providing  for  reduction  of 

rcsictence  to  two  years,  under  certain  conditions, /2724-2727. 2776-2778 Statement  ns 

to  sons  <»f  Peers  and  other  privileged  persons  being  now  n  quired  to  reside  only  two  years; 

origin  of  iliis  privilege,  2725.  2767-2778 Less  objection  to  the  Bill  if  the  University 

had  clear  power  under  it  to  impose  conditions  and  restrictions  before  the  admission  of 
unattached  students,  2728-273*2.  2735,  2736. 

Difficulty  as  to  the  religious  instruction  and  chapel  attendance  '>f  non-c  llegiate  stu- 
dents, 2733,  2734.  2789-2796 Exceptional  cases  at  Oxford  of  siudents  being  allowed 

to  live  in  lodgings,  the  result  not  being  altogether  satis^'actory,  2738,2739.2756-2759. 
2789,  2790^ — Difficulty  of  largely  increasing  the  cheap  class  of  siudents  in  existing  col- 
leges, 2749-2752 Disadvantages  as  well  as  advantage  in  the  new  college  at  Oxford, 

for  poor  men  exclusive  y,  2753. 

Doubt  as  the  University  or  the  colleges  being  willing  10  open  their  schol  rships  and 
exhibitions  to  non-collegiate  students;  alienation  thereby  of  the  endowments  from  the 

intention  of  the  founders,  2820-2828.  28118.    2902,  2903 Difficulty  in  regard  to  the 

University  authorities  imposing  reunl.itions  for  the  exclusion  or  expulsion  of  students  on 
the  giound  that  they  were  not  studioi.s  or  economical;  necessity  however  of  some  legu- 
lations  for  preventing  abuse  through  college  students  removing  into  lod^ings^  2829- 
2844.  2921-2924. 

Self-denial  required  in  order  to  live  as  cheaply  in  college  as  is  possible  in  lodgings; 
instanc  s  in  the  case  oi  witness  and  others  of  the  small  sum  for  which  students  may  live 

in  collegt',  2845-2853.  2925 Belief  that  some  exa^iicration  prevails  fjs  to  the  expenses 

m  college  being  much  greater  than  in  l  dgings,  284(3 Greaier  facility  to  cheapness  of 

living  when  ft  How  commoners  were  more  general,  2847-2853,  2893-2897.  2926 

Advantage  of  an  inti  r<  hnnge  ofstrvices  between  the  different  colleg«  s,  more  especially  if 
there  are  unattached  students,  2867-2870. 

Approval  of  facilities  to  the  medical  and  legal  professions  to  come  to  the  University; 
obstacle  however  to  any  technical  education  in  those  branches,  28)2-2877.  2905-2910. 
2917-2920 Question  considered  as  to  the  alterations  necessary  as  regards  the  ex- 
aminations in  connection  with  diminished   residt^nce,  2874-2877 Expediency  of  the 

examinations  requiring  a  fuller  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics,  2878,  2879. 

Preference  on  the  whole  for  students  living  in   colleges  rather  than  in  lodgings,  2880- 

2883 Means  of  rendering  it  much  cheaper  than  it  now  is   to  live  in  college,  2883- 

2885,  2925-2928 Objection  to  a  college  or  to  a  system  of  scholarship  for  classical 

stud'  nts  or  for  persons  of  cne   profession  exclusively,   2885-2887 Power  at  present 

to  establish  halls  in  affiliation  to  colleges,  2888-2890 Difficuhies  of  the  affiliation  to 

the  Universityof  certain  selected  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  2891,2892.^ 

Respects  in  which  the  alterations  made  by  the  CouMiission  of  1857  in  regard  to 
scliolarbhips  and  fellowships  were  not  favourable  to  the  pooler  class  of  students,  2911* 

2914 Kednction  in  the  nun. her  of  Bible  clerkships  and  other  posts  held  by  the  poorer 

men,  2915,  2916. 

Heads  of  Colleges.  Proposal  that  mrans  for  carrying  out  intprovements  at  Oxford  may 
be  derived  from  lowering  the  incomes  of  the  heads  ol  colleges,  Newman   1450.  1498- 

1^10 Statement  of  ihe  functions  of  the  heads  of  colle.M  s,  the  duties   being  m  many 

instances  neaily  nominal.  Fowler  2306 Sinecure  position  of  tlie  heads  of  colleges; 

proposal  tliat  educational  duties  be  attached  to  the  office,  Juwctl  2403,  2404. 

Hebdomadal  Council  {Oxford).     Satisfactory  way  in  which  questions  are  broutrht  forward 

and  discussed  in  the  congregation,  and  in  the  council  nt  Oxford,  Liddell  1350,  1351 

Witness  would  leave  the  senate  or  council  as  at  firesent  constituted  or  elected,  Jowett 
2411 Exceptions  taken  to  the  mode  proposed  by  the  Hel)domadal  council  for  extend- 
ing the  benefiis  of  the  University,  ib.  2529-2938. 

Report  of  committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  dated  i6th  March  1846,  in  answer 
to  an  address  upon  the  exlension  of  University  education,  App.  285-287. 

History.     Nature  of  the  <  ncouragement  of  historical    study  at  Cambridge  in  the  shape  of 

scholarships,  Latham  1888,  1889 Study  of  tutors,  &c.  at   Oxford   in   the  subject  of 

modern  history,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  books,  Jowett  2677,  2678. 

Honours  {Oxford).  More  than  double  the  number  of  men  uo  up  for  honours  at  Oxford 
than  used  to  go  tweniy  years  ago,  Jowett  2675 Kebitve  advantages  of  college  tutor- 
ship iind  privaie  tutorship  in  preparing  lor  exwrninvuion  for  honours;  difficulty  hereon  in 
the  case  of  non-colle^iate  students,  Scott  2950-2960.  29^4-2987. 

Non-objection  to   ihe    length  of  time  allowed  at  Oxford  in  preparing  for  honours, 

Burrows  3812.  3822 Gn  at  improvement  if  men  were  examined  for  honours  otdy  once 

a  year  at  Oxford,  as  ai  Cambridge,  16.  3812-3814 Approval  on  the  whole  oi  the  system 

at  Oxford   of  class   arrangements  in  honours,  a .^  com paied   with   the  system  0!  personal 

.     airanoement  at  Cambrid^^e,  ib.  38i9-3>):6 Siatement  of  the  number  of  sludenis  who 

n('W  itatl  for  honours  or  are  mentally  trained,  Liveing  4202-4205. 
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Honours  (  O^ord)— continued. 

Statement  in  explanation  of  the  hononn  taken  at  Oxford  daring  tbe  seven  years  from 
Easter  1840  to  Michaelmas  1846,  and  the  seven  years  from  Easter  i860  to  Michadmas 
1866,  App.  303. 

Tabular  return  of  University  distinctions  obtained  by  undergraduates  at  Oxford, 
arranged  according  to  their  colleges  and  halls,  during  the  ten  years  from  1857  to  1866 
inclusive,  App.  304,  305. . 

Hostels.  Means  of  establishing  a  non-coliegiate  system  at  Cambridge  by  an  alteration  of 
the  statute  for  hostels,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  Campion  3908- 
3914.  3949*3962. See  also  WheweU,  Dr.  (the  late). 


Immorality.  Belief  that  the  moral  tone  of  Oxford  University  has  deteriorated  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  that  there  are  more  dissolute  women  in  tbe  town^  Baym 
3553-3566.  3689-3591-  3632*  3633- *<^«  also  Lodging-houses. 

India,  Natives  of.  Approval  of  the  natives  of  India  deriving  ail  the  benefits  of  admission  to 
Oxford  University,  Jowett  2686-2691. 

Indian  Civil  Service.  Facility  under  the  present  Bill  in  the  event  of  its  being  required 
that  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil   Service  should  have  a  University  education,  Sir 

B.Brodie  244,  245 Ad  vantage  of  a  better  training  at  Cambridge  for  candidates  for 

the  Indian  Civil  Service,  ia^Aaiw  1865 Recentappointmentof  a  professor  of  Sanscrit, 

who   uill   take   charce  of  this  department,  ib. Expediency  of   encouragement  to 

the  accession  of  stumnts  intended  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  Jowett  2629-2636. 
2645-2649. 

Industrious  Students.  Statement  as  to  the  advantage  of  attracting  to  Oxford  a  more 
industrious  class  of  students.  Sir  B.  Brodie  189;  ^i/n/ff// 270-275.  413-421 ;  Hawkins 

2715.  2719.  2728 Improved   tone  of   Oxford    University    by  the  accession  of  an 

industrious  class  of  men  living  in  lodgings,  Newman  1455 Decided  approval  of  the 

Bill  before  the  Committee ;  more  especially  as  attracting  to  the  University  some  poorer 
and  more  hard-working  men,  Fowler  2237-2240.  2259,  ^260. 

Inferior  Colleges  {Oxford).  Necessity  of  the  interposition  of  Pai'liament  in  order  to  secure 
the  proposed  changes  at  Oxford,  as  these  would  be  strongly  resisted  by  the  bad  colleges, 

Roundell  276.  488-492 Boon  to  be  conferred  by  theBdl  by  its  effect  upon  the  bad 

colleges,  ib.  276-278 Circumstance  of  students  being  now  driven  to  inferior  colleges, 

through  the  better  colleges  being  full.  Price  2079 Beneficial  effect  of  a  non-coilegiate 

class  as  regards  the  existing  colleges,  the  superior  colleges  being  so  full  that  students 
remain  away  or  go  to  inferior  colleges,  Jowett  2389. 

Instruction  by  Universities.     See  Professors  and  Tutors. 

J. 

Jowett,  The  Rev.  Benjamin.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Fellow  of  Baliol  College, 
and  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  2380— Calculation  showing  that 

students  may  live  more  cheaply  in  lodgmgs  than  in  college,  2382 Absence  of  any 

social  degraclation  or  disadvantage   in  the    case   of    students    in  lodgings,  2383 

Suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  providing  for  the  instruction  of  non-collegiate  students, 
2384 Way  in  which  the  religious  instruction  of  ex^ollege  students  might  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Nonconformists,  2385. 

Slight  difficulty  anticipated  on  the  score  of  discipline  and  morality  under  a  system  of 

lodging?,  2386 Necessity  of  non-collegiate  students  being  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 

endowments,  2387 Doubt  as  to  any  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  University  by  the 

accession  of  middle  class  or  poor  students,  2388 Beneficial  effect  of  a  non-collegiate 

class  as  regards  the  existing  colleges,  the  superior  colleges  being  so  full  that  students 
remain  away  or  go  to  inferior  colleges,  2389. 

Probable  advantage  of  two  or  three  colleges  uniting  in  order  to  found  a  hall,  2390  * 
Doubt  whether  there  could  with  advantage  be  a  cheap  and  a  more  expensive  way  of 

living  in  the  same  college,  2390,  2391 Expediency  of  the  holders  of  scholarships 

being  allowed  to  live  in  lodginojs,  2391.  2409 Difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  plan  for 

the  affiliation  of  schools  and  colleges  to  the  University,  2392,  2393. 

Suggestion  that  residence  may  best  be  shortened  by  allowing  every  one  who  takes 
honours  in  moderations  to  be  excused  the  time  now  passed  previously  to  moderations ; 
proposed  alteration  of  the  moderations  examination  in  connection  with  this  arrangement 

2393- 
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Jowet    The  Rev.  Benjamin.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eamiinuid. 

^393^396""— I'D provement  if  young  men  came  to  the  University  somewhaiearlier,  though 

witness  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  matter^  2396-2397 Great  advantage 

of  facilitating  the  education  of  all  the  clergy  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  reducing  the 
expenses,  2398,  2399. 

Proposition  for  turning  into  class-men  as  many  as  possible  of  the  pass-men,  2400, 2401 

Expediency   of  the    college  revenues  and   endowments  being  administered  with 

reference  chiefly  to  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  rather  than  with  reference  to  the 
wills  of  the  founders,  2402,  2403 Sinecure  position  of  the  heads  of  colleges;  pro- 
posal that  educational  duties  be  attached  to  the  office,  2403,  2404 Several  amend- 
ments proposed  as  regards  fellowships,  so  as  to  secure  more  teaching  power,  2404.  2407, 

2408 Importance  of  a  staff  of  resident  instructors,  and  of  a  system  of  free  instruction 

in  lieu*of  the  system  of  college  tutors,  2404. 

Improvements  required  in  the  system  of  scholarships,  it  being  very  desirable  that  at 

least  some   of  them  should  be  University  scholarships,    2405 Approval  of  some 

appropriation  of  the  college  revenues  to  the  professoriat,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent, 

3406 Deficiency  of  teachers  under  existing  arrangements,  2407— Expediency  of 

scholars  beiug  allowed  to  live  out   of  the   colleges,  and  being  tree  from  the  collie 

charges,  2409 Advantage  of  fusing  some  of  the  colleges  so  as  to  improve  the  system 

of  instruction,  2409,  2410.  • 

Suggestion  that  persons  not  connected  with  education  should  not  be  members  of  the 

congregation,  2411-2414 Amendment  suggested  in  the  constitution  and  powers  ol 

convocation,  2415 Expediency  of  the  colleges  having  power  to  alter  their  ordinances 

with  the  consent  of  the  Pnvy  Council,  2416 Advantage  in  scholars  who  obiain/:ollege 

scholarships  attached  to  schools  being  free  to  go  to  any  college  they  please^  2417  ■  ■ 
Approval  of  the  professors  taking  fees,  and  of  the  colleges  paying  the  tees  under  certain 
circumstances,  2418. 

[Second    Examination.] — Importance  attached  to    a  considerable  extension  of  the 

professoriat,  the  difficulty  being  how  to  find  students,  2419.  2469-2474.2653,2654 

Objection  to  a  staff 'of  sub-professors,  2419.  2485,  2486.  2671 Expediency   of  a 

system  of  free  instruction  rather  than  of  enlarging  the  professoriat  too  much,  2419.  2474 

Advantage  if  an  increased  number  of  students  from  the  Scotch  universities  were 

attracted  to  Oxford,  2420-2422. 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  theological  teaching  at  Oxford  ;  expediency  of  a  more 

thorough  education  accompanied  with  a  reduction  of  Uie  expense,  2423-2438 Several 

ways  in  which  the  classical  training  might  be  modified  and  improved  ;  expediency,  how- 
ever, of  everv  student  being  required  to  show  a  certain  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
after  which  he  might  pursue  other  studies,  2439,  2440.  2453-2460.  2617,  2618.  2633- 
2636.  2673 Expediency  of  a  professorship  of  comparative  philology,  2442,  2443. 

Difficulty  as  to  an  adequate  supply  of  students  for  oriental  and  other  languages; 
approval,  however,  of  every  facility  at  Oxford  to  the  study  of  oriental  languages,  2444- 

2449.  2618-2620.  2623-2628.  2685 Necessity    of  an   improvement  in  the  schools 

simultaneously  with  an  increase  in  the  standard  of  the  pass  examination.  2450-^-^ 
Approval  of  some  general  training  of  medical  and  law  students  at  Oxford,  2451,  2452. 

Further  suggestions  for  improving  the  system  of  study,  concurrently  with  a  diminution 
of  residence,  2454— —Expediency  of  applying  the  endowments  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
shipd,  for  the  encouragement  of  special  branches  of  study ;  detailed  suggestions  hereon, 

2454.  2504-2515.  2619-2624.  2629-2632 Less    dimculty   under  a   non-collegiate 

system  in  regard  to  the  accession  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Nonconformist  students,  2461- 

2468.  2545-2552.  2572-2574.  2583-2589 -Explanatory  statement  in  regard  to  the 

duties  ofa  professor  and  the  detailed  practice  pursued  as  lecturer  or  as  teacher ;  practice  of 
witness  adverted  to  hereon,  2475-2404.  2643,  2644. 

Contemplated  power  in  the  student  to  choose  his  own  tutor,  whilst  he  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  instruction  or  lectures  of  which  he  had  not  availed  himself,  2486- 

2501 Proposed  diminution  in  the  number  and  in  the  fees  of  college  tutors,  it  being 

undesirable  to  abolish  college  tutors  altogether,  2487-2495.  2684-: Further  explanation 

of  witness's  plan  for  a  re-organisation  of  the  fellowships,  2502,  2503.  2517-2519— 
Statement  in  further  explanation  also  of  witness's  scheme  of  scholarships,  2504-2515. 

Contemplated  appointment  of  an  Executive  Commission  as  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out 
the  proposed  redistribution  of  the  professoriate,  and  of  the  endowments,  2516.  2541-2543 

Inaprovement  suggested  in  the  mode  of  appointment  to  college  livings,  2517-2519 

Enect  of  the  general  measures  contemplated  by  witness  to  lead  to  the  provision  of  a 

learned  class  at  Oxford  who  should  have  leisure  to  devote  to  study  and  to  the  production 

of  learned  works,  2520-2523 Comparatively  small  portion  of  society  from  whom  the 

students  are  now  drawn,  witness  advocating  the  extension  of  the  University  to  all  classes, 
2520.  2545.  2653-2658. 

Doubt  as  to  any  prejudice  arising  from  the  young  age  of  several  of  the  college  tutors^ 

2524-2527 Numerous  positions  in  life  which  an  increased  number  of  University 

497  ~I*  D  students 
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Jowetty  The  Rev.  Benjamin.    (Analysis  of  his  Bvidence)— ^on^mtterf, 

students  could  adTantageously  fill,  2528 Exceptions  taken  to  the  mode  proposed  by 

the  Hebdomadal  Council  for  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University,  2529-2538 

Several  matters  for  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  required  in  addition  to  an  ExecittiTe 

Commission  for  other  matters,  ^539-^541 Important  questions  left  untouched  by  the 

last  Commission ;  more  especially  the  question  of  a  better  system  of  teaching,  2544. 

Statement  as  to  the  operation  of  the  present  University  system   in  preventing  the 

accession  of  students  through  religions  difficulties,  2544-2552.  2572-2575 Great 

boon  as  regards  the  clergy,  by  cheapening  the  University  course,  2549 Objection  \o 

foundation  of  denominational  halls  or  colleges,  hs  compared  with  a  non-collegiate  system, 
with  reference  to  the  accession  of  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics,  2550,  2551.  2576- 

2589 Doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  students  having  increased  of  late  years ;  tendency 

to  an  earlier  age  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge,  2560-2563.  2668. 

Statement  in  favour  of  a  non-collegiate  system  not  only  on  sumptuary  grounds,  but  as 
a  means  of  entire  freedom  in  the  students  to  choose  their  instructors,  and  as  presenting 

fiicilities  on  religious  grounds,  2567-2574. Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  students 

would  or  could  live  more  cheaply  in  lodgings  than  in  college,  2590-2597.  2611-2615 

Obstacles  10  a  large  number  of  additional  students  being  provided  for  with  suflScient 
cheapness  in  new  colleges,  or  in  the  existing  colleges,  2590-2597.  2610-2615. 

Outline  of  the  regulations  by  which  the  discipline  of  a  non-collegiate  class  may  be 

effectually  provided    for,  2598,  2599.  2604-2609.  2616 Belief  that   non-collegiate 

stuHents  would  be  under  no  disadvantage  on  the  score  of  tuition,  2600-2603 Con- 
siderations as  to  the  additional  subjects  of  study  to  be  open  to  students,  in  conneetion 

with  .a  modification  of  the  classic  requirements,  2617.   ^628.   2650-2655.   2674 

Expediency  of  encouragement  to  the  accession  of  stud'  nts  intended  for  the  Indian  Ciril 
Service,  2629-2636.  2645-2649. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  body  by  whom,  instead  of  by  convocation, 

the  professors  should  be  elected,  2637-2642 Approval  of  general  rather  than  special 

or  professional  education  at  the  University,  2656-2658 — -^Necessity  of  considering  the 
system  of  education  and  the  distribution  of  endowments  in  connection  with  the  non- 
collegiate  system  proposed  by  the  Bill,  2659-2667— —Expediency  of  young  men  being 
better  prepared  at  the  schools,  so  that  they  might  oome  to  the  Uuivtrsity  at  an  earlier 
age  with  equal  attainments,  2669,  2670.  2692-2695. 

Advantage  of  the  wider  range  of  subjects  now  taught  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  increased 
fturilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  science,  2675,  2676— —Study  made  in  the  subject 
of  modern  history,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  books,  2677,  2678— ^Importance 
attadied  to  the  system  of  private  tuition,  though  objectionable  where  cramming  is 

carried  too  fiu*,  2679-2685.  2696-269^ Approval  of  the  natives  of  India  deriving 

all  the  benefits  of  admistiun  to  the  Unn^ersity,  2686-2691. 

K. 

Kehh  College.     Disadvantage  as  well  as  advantages  in  the  new  college  at  Oxford  for  poor 

men  exclusively,  Hawkins  ^'jsi Anticipated   success  of  Keble  College,  which  is  to 

provide  for  100  students,  and  to  be  conducted  on  economical  principles,  Pusey  3248. 

3250,  3251.  3411 Intention  to  provide  plain  and  simple  furniture,  and  to  let  it  with 

the  rooms,  ib.  3251 Approval  of  the  scheme  (or  an  exclusively  cheap  college  at 

Oxford,  Bayne  3^59,  3460— —Approval  of  the  principle  of  cheap  colleges  as  pr5posed 

to  be  carried  out  m  the  case  of  iCeble  College,  Burrow$  3785-3794 See  also  Cheap 

College  or  HalL 

L. 

Latham^  The  Rev.  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 

Hall,  Cambridge,  1782,  1783 Particulars  of  the  expenses  of  undergradaates  at 

Trinity  Hall;  gross  average  of  from  180 i  to  aioZ.  a  year,  1784,  1785.  1913-1916— 
Belief  that  the  expenses  would  not  be  less  in  lodgings  than  iu  college,  in  the  event  of  a 
large  uicrease  in  the  demand  for  lodgings;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
providing  increased  lodging  accommodation,  unless  the  University  tdces  action  in  tke 

matter,  1786.  1894-1912,  1923-1929 Slight  saTing  of  expenae  by  ez-coUege  stttdoats 

on  the  score  of  tuition  fees,  1787.  1790. 

Approval  of  enlarging  the  sizar  element  in  Uie  colleges,  rather  than  of  introduoing 

ezHSoUege  students,  1787,  1788.  1894 Conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  ex-collage 

students  placing  themselves  under  private  tutors,  in  order  to  pass  the  litde-go  examination, 

1789,  1790.  1845-1849 Non-ol>jection  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Bum  for  shortening 

ine  resid^ice  in  the  case  of  ex-college  stadeots,  and  for  giving  an  inferior  degree  under 

certain  conditions,  1791-1796.  1829-1831 Grounds  for  objeoting  to  any  shorteaing 

^f  residence  necessary  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  1792-1794.  1830. 

Considerable  increase  since  1857  in  the  number  of  students  coming  to  Cambridge, 
ihe  colleges  being  now  quite  full,  and  the  licensed  lodgings  also,  1797.  1894-1896.  1926 
— *—  Large  accession  of  law  students ;  suggestions  hereon  as  to  the  facilities  desirable  for 
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Latham^  The  Rev.  Henry.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

tbis  clast^  1 798,  1799.  »8«9-i83i Explanation  of  tbe  oew  arraogementaat  Cambridge 

by  whiob  men  may  pass  tbeir  final  examination  in  ooe  of  ten  different  subjects,  eacb  of 
which  is  an  avenue  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree^  1800-1807^  1809^  1810— —Course 
of  study  and  examination  in  the  case  of  honour  men  after  passing  the  little  go,  1805 

Increasmg  number  uho  go  in  for  the  triposes  of  moral  science,  natural  science,  and 

law;  approval  of  additional  encouragement  to  this  class,  1806,  1807.  i8oj|^ 

DieSculty  of  increasing  the  stipends  or  the  number  of  the  professors^  unless  by  taxing 

.    the  colleges,   i8o8.   1811-1816 Approval  of  a  tax   upon  the  coUegea  for  oertain 

University  improvements,  1814-1816.  1864-1872 Readiness  evinced  to  reduce  the 

expenses  of  men  coming  to  witness's  college,  1817-1820 Care  required  as  to  the 

character  of  the  lodgings  for  young  men  attached  to  the  college,  1821-1823. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  all  the  scholarships  of  the  several  colleges  being  thrown 

open,  1824-1826 Objection  also  to  the  fellowships  at  Cambridge  being  thrown  open 

as  at  Oxford,  1827.  1834-1838 Advantage  of  the  smaller  colleges  uniting  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  stronger  position  of  these  col lesces  within  tiie  last  ten  years,  1828.  1837 
Benefit  anticipated  from  the  recognition  of  English  composition  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  general  examination  for  a  degree,  1839-1842 Disapproval  of  the  annual 

residence  at  Cambridge  being  lengthened  by  a  shortening  of  the  vacations,  1843,  1844. 
1853-1863.  1890,  1891. 

Approval  of  the  matriculation  examination  being  conducted  by  the  colleges  instead  of 

by  the  University,  1850-1852 Advantage  if  the  professors'  lectures  were  free ;  fee  of 

three  guineas  now  paid  by  each  pat^s-man,  1867-1869 Limited  increase  of  expense  by 

young  men  remaining  and  reading  during  the  long  vacation,  1873-1881 Advantage  if 

young  men  came  to  the'University  about  a  year  earlier,  1882-1886. 

Arrangement  as  regards  English  history  forming  part  of  tke  moral  science  tripos  and 

the  law  tripos;  change  being  made  in  this  respect,  1887.  1892,  1893 Nature  of  the 

encouragement  of  historical  study  in  the  shape  of  scholarships^  1888,  1889 Necessity 

of  opportunities  to  middle-class  students  to  obtain  scholarships,  else  they  will  not  come  to 
the  University,  1917-1921. 

Law.  Lettmr  from  witness  to  the  Viee-Ciianoeilor  of  Oxford  Univeraity,  dated  14  Jamiary 
1864,  containing  sundry  suggestions  on  tbe  subject  of  the  University  inatructton  in  law, 

JUmndell  1434 List  of  books  read  by  the  students  in  biw  at  Oxford,  Neuman  1^67- 

i^g^....^Suggestion  as  to  the  preliminary  training  which  might  be  given  at  the  Univer- 
aity  im  law^  ib.  1476-1482. 

Transition  state  of  the  stndy  of  law  at  Oxford  ;  fitrther  provisioii  contemplated^  Pueey 
3270.  3366-3369.  3377— Reference  to  the  law  department  at  Oxford  as  Ae  only  one 
in  which  an  increase  of  tbe  profeseorivt  is  really  required  \  steps  already  taken  for  rane- 

dying  this  want,  jBtirrow*^  3683-3689 Very  satis&etory  working  of  the  seboot  erf  law 

and  history,  ib.  3690-3694.  374«"-3760. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  young  men  at  Cambridge  intended  for  legal  and  commercial 

careers,  jBa^on  880 Large  accession  of  law  students  at  Cambridge;  suggestions 

hereon  as  to  tbe  facilities  desirable  for  this  class,  Latham  1798, 1799.  1829-1831. 

See  also  Medical  and  Legal  Students. 

Learned  Works*  Expediency  of  facilities  for  study  and  for  publication  as  well  as  for 
tuition,  Newman  1470-1473.  1487-1489.  1497.  1515-16^^-; — Facility  to  study  and 
literary  pursuits  on  the  part  of  the  professors  if  there  were  juniors  under  them  to  under- 
take all  tlie  routine  duties,  ti.  1574,  i676 Want  oi  ieiiure  to  which  it  is  owine  that 

so  few  learned  books  are  written  by  resident  tutors  and  professors,  jPou;/^r  2379— Effect 
of  the  general  measures  contemplated  by  witness  to  lead  to  the  provision  of  a  learned 
class  at  Oxford,  who  should  have  leisure  to  devote  to  study  and  to  tbe  production  of 

learned  works,  Jowett    2520-2523 Expediency  of  a  high-class  professoriat  at  the 

English  Universities,  and  of  the  professors  having  very  light  teaching  duties,  so  that  they 
may  devote  their  lime  largely  to  study  and  literature ;  excellent  effects  of  this  system  in 
Germany,  Perry  4316-43^7-  4362-4373- 

Lectures.     Suggestion  that  tbe  lectures  on  specified  subjects  might  be  given  by  the  younger 

teachers,  "Newman  1449 Proposed  facility  to  the  attendance  of  ex-<:olIege  students  at 

the  lectures  of  the  professors  and  of  the  college  tutors.  Burn  1754-1756.  1774,  1775 

Adfanlage  if  the  professors'  lectures  at  Cambridge  were  firee ;  fee  of  three  suineas  now 

paid  by  each  pass-man,  Latham  1867-1869 Advantage  of  students  in  lodging|  being 

attached  to  colleges  and  attending  the  college  lecturea,  Chase  3131, 3132. 

Statement  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  having  previous  preparation  in  regard  to 

the  matter  ol    lectures;   practice    hereon    at    Oxford,  Pusey  3301-3316 Twofold 

character  of  the  professors'  lectures  at  Oxford,  some  being  of  a  mnch  less  formal  kind 
than  others;  practice  of  witness  as  Cliichele  professor  adverted  to  hereon,  J?urro«r  3714, 
37  >  6-  3742-3760. 

Explanation  as  to  the  character  of  tbe  lectures  given  at  Cambcidge  by  witness  in 
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college  and  as  University  professor  re8i>ectively,  Liveing  4143-4145 Practice  as  to 

the  examinations  given  by  witness  in  connection  with  his  lectures,  ib.  4146-4150. 

See  also  Profeuors  and  Tutar$» 

Lee*0  Readerships  {Oxford).  Explanation  as  to  the  sinecure  involved  in  one  of  the  Lee's 
readerships  at  Christ  Church,  there  being  no  students  to  teach,  and  the  reader  being 
non-resident,  Pusey  3272-3282. 

Library  (  Cambridge).  Advantage  if  the  University  library  at  Cambridge  were  better  pro- 
vided, TMtham  1865. 

Liddell,  The  Very  Rev.  Henry  George^  D.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  has  had  considerable  University  experience  in  several  capacities, 

1144-1155 ^Was  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  at  Oxford  to  consider  the 

expediency  of  allowing  undergraduates  to  live  in  lodgings ;  impartial  way  in  which  the 
sub-committee  was  constituted,  1155-1159 Sundry  reasons  in  support  of  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  in  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  in  favour  of  students  being  allowed  to 
keep  residence  in  lodgings,  1156.  ii6o. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  young  men  may,  if  economically  disposed, 

live  more  cheaply  in  lodgings  than  in  college,  1 160-1 165 -Expectation  that  permission 

to   reside   in    lodgings  will  attract  to    the  University  large  numbers  of  the  middle 

and  poorer  classes,  116O,  1161.  1170.  1234.  ^^^5 Information  as  to  the  method  by 

which  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  case  of  young  men  in  lodgings ;  belief 
that  no  evil  would  arise  on  this  score,  1166-1169.  1171.  1232,  1233.  1303,  1304. 

Expediency  of  its  being  left  to  the  University  to  make'  the  necessary  regulations  on 
the  subject  of  discipline,  &c. ;  reference  hereon  to  the  compulsory  character  of  the  Bill, 

whilst  no  regulations  are  provided  for,  1167-1169.  1229-1231.  1235-1239 Begularity 

of  conduct  of  some  Christ  Church  students  who  were  living  out  of  college  for  gome  time, 

1169 Check   contemplated  so  as  to  secure  that  rich  students  may  not  reside  in 

lodgings  instead  of  in  collc^,  1170.  1234-1239 Doubt  whether  the  University  will  of 

its  oi\n  accord  adopt  the  plan  of  residence  in  lodgings,  1172-1174.  1231 Amendment 

desirablie  in  the 'constitution  of  the  convocation  of  Oxford,  1174,  1175*  1293-1299. 

Limited  objection  which  can  be  made  to  the  system  of  lod^ngs  on  the  score  of  social 

disadvantages,  1176 Necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  tutorial  staff  of  the  University, 

if  there  be  a  large  accession  of  non-collegiate  students ;  want  at  the  present  time  of  an 

addition  to  the  educational  staff,  1177,  1178.  ia78-i28j2 Suggestions  for  a  blending 

of  the  professorial  and  tutorial  systems ;  tendency  at  present  to  the  fonnation  of  one 

common  system,  1178-^1184.  1207-1212 Expediency  of  the  formation  of  a  general 

.  professorial  or  instniction  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  professors,  over 
and  above  which  they  should  receive  fees  according  to  the  number  of  pupils,  1 185-1 191. 
1220,  1221.  1291,  1292 Advantage  of  retiring  pensions  for  the  professors,  1185. 

Much  larger  extent  to  which  the  colleges  might  contribute  to  a  general  instruction 

fund,  1188-1191.  1281,1282 Advantage  of  an  impartial  board  for  the  appointment 

of  professors  and  assistant  professors,  1192-1195.  1289,  1290— —Contemplated  promo- 
tion of  the  assistant  professors  or  lecturers,  to  the  rank  of  professor,  1192.  1195.  1289- 

1292 Evidence  relative  to  the  later  age  at  which  young  men  now  come  to  the  Univer- 

fiity,  and  the  longer  time  passed  before  going  in  for  honours;  advantage  if  they  could 
•come  and  leave  at  an  earlier  age,  1196-1201.  1206.  1248-1257.  1399-1407— Approval 
of  every  encouragement  to  medical  and  legal  students  to  come  to  the  University ; 
•character  of  the  instruction  contemplated,  1202-1205.  1266.1372,  1373.  1408,  1409. 
1430-1432. 

Difficulty  as  to  the  tutorial  instruction  of  non-colle^iate  students  who  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  fees ;  suggested  aid  from  the  University  in  such  cases,  1212.  1221.    1352- 

1358^ Failure  of  tlie  system  of  private  lialls  at  Oxford  in  attracting  any  new  classes 

ot  students,   1213-1217.   1314 Difficulty  in  anticipating  the  eflFect  of  the  lodgings 

system  in  attracting  new  classes  to  the  University,  witness  hoping,  however,  that  \here 

may  be  a  large  accession  of  students,  1216.  1315-1320 Advantage  of  arrangements 

for  facilitating  longer  residence  and  closer  study  during  each  year,  with  a  view  to  shorten- 
ing the  aggregate  time  passed  at  the  University,  1222-1228.  1300-1302.  1365-1371. 
i3*9-*398. 

Objections  to  a  separate  college  for  poor  men,  as  compared  with  the  proposal  for  a  non- 
collegiate  system,  1243-1247 Nature  of  the  advantage  now  possessed  by  rich  men 

over  poor  men  in  reading  for  honours ;  reduction  of  this  advantage  if  the  long  vacation 

were  shortened,  1258-1264.  1395-1398 Objection  to  special  professional  education 

being  attempted  at  Oxford,  1266.  1372,  1373.  1408 ^Tendency  of  the  non-coUegiate 

system  to  induce  young  men  to  qualify  at  Oxford  for  middle-class  teacliing,  1267- 
1269. 

Expediency  of  making  University  teaching  more  of  a  profession  than  it  now  is,  there 

being  no  hold  upon  the  continuous  services  of  the  tutors,  1270-1274 Deterioration  of 

the 
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Liddelly  The  Very  Rev*  Henry  Oeorge.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

the  pass  degree  at  Oxford  as  compared  with  former  years,  1275-1277 Contemplated 

settlement  by  a  commission  of  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  colleges  in  aid  of  tuition^ 
in  connection  with  a  system  of  non-collegiate  students,  1278-1288. 

Belief  as  to  its  being  in  the  power  of  the  University  to  permit  its  members  to  reside 

in  lodgings,  1305-1310 Absence  of  inconvenience  from  Roman  Catholic  students  at 

Christ  Church,  1311,  1312 ^Explanation  as  to  the  classical  examinations  now  neces- 
sary at  Oxford ;  question  considered  hereon  as  to  the  expediency  of  classics  being 
optional  after  a  certain  period  of  each  undergraduate's  career,  1322-1336.  I339~i349. 

1369^>362 Approval  of  a  proposal  that  men  be  allowed  10  pass  the  examination  for 

Moderations  at  an  earlier  period;  means  thereby  of  reducing  the  residence  at  the  Uni* 
versity,  1326.  1346-1349«  1359-1362.  1365-1371-  1384-1388. 

Tendency  of  residence  in  lodgings  to  attract  Nonconformists  and  Roman  Catholics  to 

the  University,  1337,  1338 Inferiority  of  the  pass  degi*ee  at  Oxford  as  compared  witih 

the  London  University,  1339-1344 Satisfactory  way  in  which  Questions  are  brought 

forward  and  discussed  in  the  Congregation  and  in  the  Council  atOxiord,  1350,  1351 

Improbability  of  students'  attachment  for  the  University  being  destroyed  by  a  non- 
collegiate  system,  1363, 1364. 

^  Opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  not  less  than  three  years'  residence  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  scholarships,  1308-1371 ^Tendency  of  the  open  scholarships  in  attracting 

students,  1375 Approval  of  an  increased  number  of  exhibitions  and  scholarships  as 

the  means  of  aiding  poor  men  under  the  non-collegiate  system,  1377-1381 Expediency 

of  cheapening  Unirersity  education  generally  m  the  interests  of  the  poorer  class  of 
students,  1382-1383. 

Comparatirely  small  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at  Oxford;  falling  off  in  some 

classes,  whilst  others  have  increased,  1410-1415 Conclusion  that,  the  colleges  being 

now  full,  the  best  course  is  to  try  an  ex-college  system,  1415-1419 Statement  of  the 

attendance  respectively  at  the  law  and  history  school,  the  physical  science  school,  &c. 

1420-1426 Comparatively  few  scholarships  pven  for  mathematics   and   physical 

science;  amendment  required,  1427-1429 Opinion  as  to  the  sufficient  frequency  of 

the  examinations,  1433. 

Ziveinfff  George  Downing^  M.A.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Cambridge  University ;  was  for  some  time  Fellow  and   Lecturer  of  St.  John's  Collie, 

and  has  had  considerable  experience  as  an  examiner,  4065-4069 Very  deficient  staff  of 

scientific  professors  at  Cambridge,  4070-4073.  4138 — =-Want  of  provision  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  scientific  professors,  4074-4076 Insufficiency 

of  the  income  derived  by  the  professors  from  the  University ;  instance  in  M^itness's  case, 

4077,4078,  4097,4098 Tractice  as  to  the  fees  paid  for  attendance  at  witness's 

lectures,  4078-4081. 

Nature  of  the  inducements  to  study  chemistry  at  Cambridge;  insufficiency  of  the 
emoluments  ^ven,  4082*4085— —Decided  inadequacy  of  the  emoluments  for  the  study 
of  natural  science  as  compared  with  the  prominent  encouragement  given  to  classics  and 
mathematics,  4084-4090.  4151-4153— Want  of  increased  inducement  to  men  of  emi- 
nent ability  as  teachers  to  remain  permanently  at  the  University,  4091,  4092. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  expenses  of  living  in  college  at  Cambridge  are  greater 

than  the  expenses  in  lodgings,  4093,  4.094.  4129-4131.  4iS)-4i87 Disapproval  of  a 

poor  men's  college,  4094.  4122 Effect  of  the  college  fellowships  in  retaining  men  at 

the  University,  4095 Approval  of  the  application  of  portion  of  the  college  revenues, 

that  is,  to  the  extent  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  in  aid  of  the  professoriat  of  the 
University,  4096-4102.  4154-4158. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  a  diminished 

period  of  residence,  4103,  4104.  4159.  41999  4200 Means  by  wnich  men  intended  for 

the  professions  might  be  attracted  to  the  University ;  important  advantage  thereby,  4105- 
4108— Approval  of  its  being  left  to  eacb'College  to  select  its  fellows  as  it  thought  best, 

without  the  necessity  of  specisH  examination,  4109-4116 ^Way  in  which  the  colleges 

might  unite  for  teaching  purposes,  some  of  the  colleges  encouraging  particular  lines  of 

«tudy,  4117-4120 ^Disapproval  of  a  special  class  of  students  in  particular  colleges, 

4126,  4121. 

Willingness  of  the  University  to  extend  its  benefits  to  men  of  moderate  means,  and  of 
the  middle  classes,  4123-4128-—— Circumstance  of  witness  having  some  time  since  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  large  lodging-house,  where   students  might  live  at  reduced 

expense,  4128 Satisfactory  operation   of  the  lodging-house  system  at  Cambridge  on 

the  score  of  discipline,  4132-4137 Regulation  as  to  the  residence  of  some  of  the 

professors  at  the  University,  4139-4142. 

Explanation  as  to  the  character  of  the  lectures  given  by  witness  in  college,  and  as 

University  professor  respectively,  4143-4145 Practice  as  to  the  examinations  given  by 

witness  in  connection  with  his  lectures,  4146-4150— —Disposition  shown  by  the  Uni- 
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Liveinff,  Gearpe  Dawning^  M.A.    (Analym  of  fait  Evklfnee) — cmtihueJ. 
Terntif  to  rccoffni«e  new  scientific  studies,  4i5i-4i53-  4196,  4197  — —  Appnnral  of 
diDHnished  residence  in  certain  cases  of  men  intended  for  professions,  4159*4103* 

Further  facilities  desirable  in  the  event  of  engineering  being  taught ;  good  preparation 

already  in  ibis  branch,  4 164-41 71.  41 88 Position  of  the  students  in  the  new  buildings 

founded  by  Dr.  Wbewell ;  encouraeement  to  be  giv^i  chiefly  to  the  study  of  bfemational 
law,  4172-4179— — Obstacles  to  tne  lectiires  of  professors  superseding  the  serfices  of 

private  tutors,  ^|i  89.  4191-4193 Doubt  as  to  the  Bill  before  the  Gommittee  giving  any 

increased  fadhty  as  regards  the  accession  of  students  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  4194. 

Question  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  system  of  affiliated  colleges  and  schools,  though 
witneFS  is  very  desirous  for  an  extension  of  the  operation  of  the  University,  4199-4201 

Unsatisfactory  character  of  the  pass  examination,  4202 Statement  of  the  number 

of  students  who  now  read  for  honours  or  are  mentally  trained,  4202-4205 Advantage 

to  students  if  sufficiently  prepared  to  pass  the  Little  Go  examination  before  they  entered 
the  Umversity,  4206. 

Lodging  Houses  (Discipline,  §•<?.).- 
L  Oxford: 

1*  Present  practice  as  to  Residence  in  Lodgbgs,  and  Result  as  regards 
Discipline  and  Morality. 

2.  Evidence  in  favour  of  an  extended  System  of  Lodgings  for  Non- 

Collegiate  Students,  with  Suggestions  for  seoving  Discipline. 

3.  Proposed  Licensing  of  Lodging-houses. 

4.  Accommodation  available. 

^*  Suggestions  for  the  Provision  of  Accommodation  by  the  University. 

6.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  System  of  Students  resident  in  Lodgings. 

7.  Report  of  Oxford  Sub-Committee  011  University  Extension. 

8.  Statute  adopted  allowing  Conditional  Besidence  iu  Lodgings. 

IL  Cambridge. 

III.  Generally,  as  provided  for  by  the  present  Bill. 

L  Oxford: 

1.  Present  practice  as    to  Residence  in    Lodgings,  and  Result  as  regards 
Discipline  and  Morality : 

Pmctice  at  Oxford  for  the  young  men  to  live  in  lodgings  af^  the  beginning  of  their 

fourth  yearj^  RoundeU  501 Exceptional  cases  at  OiSbrd  of  students  Ming  allowed  to 

live  in  lodgings,  tbe  result  not  being  altogether  satisfactory,  Hawtmu  2738,  ^39*  2756- 

2759-  2789,2790 Particulars  relative  to   ihe  system  of  lodgings  at  Oxford,  and 

tbe  regulation  for  tlie  discipline  of  the  students  therein,   Posey  3260-3262.   3385- 
3392. 

Untrustworthy  character  of  many  of  the  lodging-liouse  keepers  at  Oxford,  Bayne  3423- 
3425.  3428.  3549,  3550.  361 9-— Paper  bamled  in,  and  explanation  thereon  with 
reference  to  the  rules  by  which  the  lo<iging-bouses  are  regulated  at  Oxford,  ib.  3424^ 

3426-  359273602.  3634 Constant  departure  from  the  rule  as  to  sending  in  the  gate 

bill ;  question  hereon   whether,  by  ircreased  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  proctors,  the 

gate  hill  might  not    be   dispensed    with  altogether,  ib.  3424,  3425.  3492-3508 

Explanation  as  regards  lodging-houses  being   placed  on  ihe  recognised  list,  and  as  to 
some  members  of  Christ  Church'  living  in  houses  not  on  the  list,  ib.  3509-3511.  3592- 

3602 Greater  penalty,  by  means  of  gating,  in  the  caseof  a  man  living  injodgings  than 

ot"  a  nan  living  in  college,  ib.  3551,  3552. 

Statement  as  to  there  being  no  actual  licensing  of  lodging-houses,  though  witness 
refers  to  one  house  in  which  no  member  of  Christ  Church  would  be  allowed  to  lodge, 

Bayne  3592-3602.  3621 Practice  of  witness  not  lo  visit  the  lodging-houses  unless  ne 

has  special  reason  for  doing  so,  ib.  3614-3622 -Doubt  as  to  the  precise  arrangements 

in   regard   to  the  supply  of  men  in    lodgings    with   their  meals,    ib.    3651-3656 

UiiCJtsirable  character  of  the  cheaper  lodging-houses,  ib.  3658-3660 Varying  practice 

of  different  colUges  in  applying  regulations  to  the  lodging  houses.  Burrows  3753-3755. 

2.  Evidence  in  favour  of  an  extended  System  of  Lodginga  for  Non-Collegiate 
Students,  with  Suggestions  for  securing  Discipline : 

Contemplated  establishment  of  a  committee  or  board  of  disci[dine  at  Oxford,  for  the 

supei  vision  of  the  students  in  lodging-houses.  Sir  B.  Btodie  107-113 Belief  as  to 

the  facility  of  securing  discipline  if  the  undergraduates  were  unconnected  with  colleges, 
a.  138. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that,  on  the  score  of  discipline,  no  apprehension  need  arise  in 
respect  of  a  large  number  of  students  in  lodgings  at  Oxford  ;  contemplated  supervision 
by  a  body  delegated  for  the  purpose  by  the  UmTersity,  Roundell  975,  3«8-33?»  898-'405 
-^—Expediency  of  very  strict  discipline  being  maintained  by  proper  regulations  in  the 

event 
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Lodging  Houses  CDiscipline,  jro. ^—continued. 
I.  Oxford — continued. 

2.  Evidence  in  favour  of  an  extended  System  of  Lodgings^  Sec. — continued. 

event  of  a  large  number  of  nonMSollegiate  8tudentfl»  Roundell  398-405 Belief  that^  with 

proper  regulations  as  to  discipline,  turbulence  need  not  be  apprehended  on  tlie  part  of 
^oung  men  living  in  the  town,  ib.  469-477.  502 — ^Greater   liability  to  contagious 
influences  when  young  men  live  in  college  than  when  they  live  in  lodgings,  ib.  499,  500. 
Expectation  that  external  studeuts  would  be  mostly  poor  men  of  an  industrious  class, 

and  would  not  require  stiict  restraint,  Hammond  g^s*  97 0 Information  as  to  the 

method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  case  of  young  men  in 
lodgings;  belief  that  no  evil  would  arise  on  this  score,  ZtWe// 1 166-1169.  n?!*   i^S^, 

1233.  1303,  1304 Expediency  of  its  being  left  to  the  University  to  make  the  necessary 

regulations  on  the  subject  of  discipline,  &c«;  reference  hereon  to  the  compulsory 
character  of  the  Bill,  whilst  no  regulations  are  provided  for,  ib.  1167-1169.  1229-1031. 
1235-1239 Security  for  the  good  conduct  of  men  in  lodgings,  Newman  1443. 

Dissent  from  the  objections  made  to  the  system  of  lodgings  on  the  score  of  immorality 
and  want  of  discipline,  Price  2 1 06-^2112.  2147,  2148*— Statement  opposed  to  the  view 
that  a  non-collegiate  system  wi  uld  impair  the  ^i^pl'^^  of  the  University,  and  that 
disorder  and  inunorality  would  be  especially  frequent  in  the  case  of  sttideats  in  lodgings, 
Fofwikr  2261-2263— —Suggestions  for  providing  a  University  delegacy  with  en&rged 
powers  for  the  supervision  and  contppl  of  aott-collegiate  students,  A.  2262.  2267-228& 

Slight  difficulty  anticipated  on  llie  score  of  discipline  and  morality  under  a  system  of 
lodgings,  Jowett  2386 — -—Outline    of  the   regulations  by  which  the  discipline  of  a  non- 

collegiute  class  may  be  eflPectually  provided  for,  ib.  2598,  2599.  2604-2609.  «6i6 

Contemplated  absence  of  supervision  in  the  case  of  young  men  admitted  at  a  mature  age 

and  residing  in  lodgings,    Chase  3122-3127 Improbabiltty  of  any   abuse  from  rich 

men  coming  to  Oxford  expressly  to  enjoy  the  latitude  under  the  lodgings  system,  iJ. 
3141.3145.  3169-3176- 

3.  Proposed  Licensing  of  Lodging-houses : 

Contemplated  licensing  of  lodging-houses  at  Oxford    if  the  Bill  become  law,  Roundell 

328-331 AdvantSjge  if  Oxford  adopted  the    Cambridge   system  of  allowing  the 

students  to  live  in  licensed  lodgings,  lioundeU  486-488;  Newman  1561^— ^-Proposed 
licensing  and  control  of  the  lodgings  as  at  Cambridge,  Jowett  2606-2609. 

4.  Accommodation  available : 

Facility  of  providing  ample  lodgmg  accommodation  at  Oxford  for  large  number  of 

ex-college  students.  Fowler  2358 Difilculty   of  providing    an  increased  supply  of 

suitable  lodgings  wiihin  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  town,  Bayne  3661-3663. 

&•  Suggestions  for  the  Provision  of  Accommodation  by  the  University  : 
Expediency  of  the  University  providing  a  house  in  which  unattached  students  might 

lodge,  and  be  subject  to  supervisioiv  Chase  3128,  3129 Approval  of  the  provision  of 

lodging  accommodation  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  University,  in  the  event  of  the  admission 
of  non-collegiate  students,  Pusey  3413-3415. 

6.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  System  of  Students  resident  in  Lodgings : 

Danger  apprehended  on  the  score  of  discipline,  if  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
class  of  unattached  students ;  examination  as  to  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  and  as 
to  the  precautions  which  might  be  adopted,  Hawkins  2715-2728.  2733,  2734.  2737- 
2747.  2754-2759.  2797.  2854.  2857  ^'  *^?- 

Difficulty  as  to  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  students  unattached  to  colleges, 

Scott  2935-2941.  2958-2960 Considerable  difficulty  as  to  the  discipline  of  unattached 

students  scattered  throughout  the  town,  ib.  2961-2964 Great  difficulty  in  exercising 

an  efficient  supervision  and  control  over  the  conduct  of  men  scattered  about  in  lodgings, 
and  not  attached  to  any 'college,  Chaie  3119.  3129-3131.  3137-3144«  31^-3188. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  on  the  score  of  morality  and  discipUne  the  lodgings  sy^em 
is  a  feilure  alike  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  and  that  all  regulations  on  the  subject  are 
futile  to  ensure  the  advantages  of  the  collegiate  system,  Pttsey  3260-3266.  3292-^300. 
3385-3391 -3400-3405. 

Effect  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  conmderably  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing discipline,"  Bayne  3423  et  seq. Dif^sent  from  the  view  that  the  class  of  men 

likely  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  present  Bill  would  be  pecuUarly  amenable  to  discipline, 
as  being  comparatiiwly  a  poor  class,  ib.  3429-3435.  36^^-35^7 Considerable  diffi- 
culty hi  enforcing  proper  disciplme  in  tiie  case  of  rkh  men  who  should  avail  themselves 
largely  of  the  privilege  of  lodging  in  the  town,  t*,  3437-3441-  3512-3516.3537-3548 
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Lodging  Houses  (Discipline,  {pc.^)— continued. 

I.  Oxford — continued. 

6.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  System  of  Students  resident  in.  Lodgings — cont^. 

—Less  difficulty  in  identiryins  students,  after  riots,  when  followed  up  to  their  lodgings, 
than  to  their  colleges,  Bayne  3406-3491. 

Objection  to  the  proctors  being  saddled  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  a  number  of 

men  possessed  of  large  means  and  living  in  lodgings,  Bayne  3546*3548 Conclusion 

as  to  men  in  lodgings  being  more  subject  to  temptation  than  men  in  college,  and  less 
under  control  and  discipline,  ib.  3567-3574.  3582-3591 Effect  of  railway  communi- 
cation in  facilitating  immoral  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  men  living  in  lodgings,  ib. 

3570*3572.  3582-3591^ Great  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  proper  discipline  if 

there  were  500  additional  students  living  out  of  college ;  difficulties  of  any  large  increase 

of  the  proctorial  staff,  ib.  3575,  3576.  3610-3613 Difficulty  in  preventing  the  young 

men  in  lodgings  unduly  using  the  railway,  ib.  3628-3631. 

Evidence  in  detail  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  the 

system  of  lodgings  is  very  inferior  to  the  coUe^te  system,  Bwrrcw^  3674  et  $eq. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  impracticability  of  maintaining  proper  discipline,  and  proper  moral 
control  over  men  in  lodgings ;  experience  of  Cambndge  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  3674- 

3677.  3756-3762.  3773-3781 Probability  of  the   time  arriving  when  the  lodging 

system  may  become  a  necessity ;  belief  that  this  time  is  far  distant,  ib.  3680— —very 
strict  regulations  necessary  if  the  system  of  lodgiqg  houses  be  adopted,  ib.  3795*3797* 

7.  Report  of  Oxford  Sub-Committee  on  University  Extension: 

Eeport  of  sub-committee  on  University  Extension,  nominated  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  allowing  undergraduates  to  reside  in  lodgings,  whether  with  or  without  con- 
nexion with  colleges,  and  to  recommend  provisions  Tor  securing  their  discipline  and 

tuition,  Aj>p.  288-291 Recommendation  of  sub-committee  that  heads  of  houses  be 

empowered  to  allow  their  undergraduates  to  keep  terms  by  residence  anywhere  within 
the  precincts  of  the  University,  when  they  shall  have  completed  eight  terms  of  residence, 
d>.  291. 

8.  Statute  adopted  allowing  Conditional  Besidence  in  Lodgings: 

Form  of  statute  about  to  be  promulgated  at  Oxford,  allowing  residence  to  be  kept  in 
lodgings  under  certain  conditions,  App.  296. 

II.  Cambridge: 

WitncEs  considers  that  it  would  be  quite  ieasible  for  the  University  to  make  regula*- 
tions  sufficiently  providing  for  discipline,  and  for  ascertaining  that  the  terms  of  resi(&nce 
are  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate  students  at  Cambridge,  Bateson  554-556.  636- 

639.  651 There  are  already  a  large  number  of  licensed  lodgings  in  Cambridge,  in  which 

the  students  may  live,  ib.  555,  556-- — Suggestion  for  the  formation  of  an  open  couit  in 
matters  of  discipline » in  the  event  of  a  large  number  of  non-colle^te  students  at  Cam* 
bridge,  ib.  618-- — Explanation  of  the  arrangements  for  the  licensmg  and  control  of  the 
lodging  houses,  ib.  664-672. 

Desire  of  the  majority  of  the  young  men  at  Cambridge  to  live  in  College  rather  than 
in  lodgings ;  relative  liability  to  discipline  and  punishment  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  683- 
686.  764-784. 

Further  consideration  of  the  regulations  desirable  on  the  score  of  discipline,  residence, 
&c.,  under  a  system  of  external  students,  jBa/«on  731-736.  764  et  seq. Strict  regu- 
lations necessary  for  the  discipline  in  lodging-houses  if  the  Bill  be  paised,  ib.  764-708. 

916-919 Doubt  as  to  any  erenter  tendency  to  laxity  of  discipline  in  College  than  in 

lodgings,  ib.  891-893 Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  proper  supervision 

in  connection  with  tiie  lodging-house  system,  ib.  915-919. 

Absence  of  disadvantage   at  Cambridge  from  allowing  students  to  live  in  lod^ngs, 

Hammond  965 Necessity  of  some  special  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  disciphne  of 

non-collegiate  students  living  in  lodgings;  suggestions  on  this  point,  Burn  1579.  1581, 
1582.  1653-1567.  1746-1752- — Explanation  of  the  working  qf  the  lodgin^house  system 
in  connection  with  Trinity  College  students ;  regulations  by  which  the  lodging  houses 

are  controlled,  ib.  1634-1636.  1653-1655.  1746-1752 Similarity  of  the  discipline  of 

the  students  at  Cambridge,  whether  in  lodging  houses  or  in  college,  ib.  1635— €hreater 
means  of  checking  the  conduct  of  students  in  lodgings  than  in  colleges  after  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  ib.  1717-1723. 

Great  difflcu  ty  of  providing  increased  accommodation,  Latham  1786.  1894-1908. 

1923- "^929 Care  required  as  to  the  character  of  the  lodgings  for  young  men  attached 

to  witness's  college,  ib.  1821-1823 Means  of  preserving  discipline  under  a  system  of 

loSgings,  Roby   1981 Witness  cannot    conceive  why  there  should  be  any  special 

difficulty  in  providing  accommodation,  ib.  1982,  1983 Belief  as  to  the  difficulties 

encountered  at  Cambridge  under  the  system  of  lodgings,  Scott  3020.  3090,  3091. 
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Lodging  Houses  {Disciplise^  ^c.)— continued. 
11.   Cambridge — continued. 

Opinion   that  regulations   may   be  framed   securing  the  discipline  of  students   not 

attached  to  any  college,  Campion  3857 Suggestion  that  the  discipline  and  instruction 

of  non-collegiate  students  might  be  under  the  superrision  of  a  resident  master  c)f  arts, 

16.  3861 Very  satisfactory  disciphne,  and  moral  conduct  of  the  students  in  lodgings 

at  Cambridge,  though  they  are  at  some  social  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  men  m 

college,  t^.  3901-3907,  4000-4008 Strict  regulations  as  to  the  licensing  and  control 

of  the  lodging  houses,  these  being  generally  very  well  conducted,  ib.  3905-3907.  4000- 

4003.  4044-4046 Increased  difficulty  of  late  years  in  regard  to  lodging  accummodar 

tion ;  steps  being  taken  in  the  erection  of  new  houses,  ib,  4043.  4048,  4049. 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  some  time  since  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  large 

lodging  house  where  students  might  live  at  reduced  expense,  Liveing  4128 Saiisfac- 

tory  opemtiun  of  the  lodging-house  system  at  Cambridge  on  the  score  of  discipline,  ib. 

4^32-4»37- 

III.  Generally  f  as  provided  for  by  the  present  Bill : 

Provision  in  the  Bill  that  any  person  may  join  himself  to  any  college  or  hall,  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  thereof,  but  without  being  obliged  to  reside  within  the  same,  App. 

307. 

See  also  -BaZio/  College  (Oxford).  Christ  Church  (Oxford).  Expense.  ExpuU 
sion.  German  Universities.  Middle  Classes.  Non^  Collegiate  Students.  Reli- 
gious Instruction,  Sfc.         Besidence.         Scholarships. 

M. 

Manufacturers.     As  a  class  the  sons  of  manufacturers  are  not  now  sent  to  Oxford,  Price 
2167-2169. 

Married  Students.     Advantas:e  in  the  case  of  married  students,  if  not  compelled  to  attach 
themselves  to  a  college,  and  to  pay  the  college  dues.  Price  2149-2152. 

Mathematics.     Comparatively  few  scholarships  given  for  mathematics  and  physical  science 

at  Oxford;  amendment  required,  Zzcf(/«// 1427-1429 Suggestion  that  scholarships  at 

Oxford  be  given  away  with  some  reference  to  mathematics,  history,  &c.,  as  well  as  Latin 

and  Greek,  Newman  1445 Probability  of   many   mathematical    and    middle-class 

students  being  attracted  to  Cambridge,  if  proper  inducements  are  held  out^  Sum  1724- 
1729. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  being  optional 
in  lieu  of  classics,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  at  Oxford,  Price  2182-2189.  2200,  2201, 

2213,  2214.  2222-2227 Expediency  of  the  examinations  ut  Oxford  requiring  a  fuller 

knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics,  Hawkins  2878,  2879 Facilities  now  given  at 

Oxford  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  Scott  3017. 

Matriculation  Examination.     See  Examinations. 

Medical  and  Law  Students.  Important  advantage  if  a  large  number  of  medical  and  legal 
students  were  attracted  to  Oxford  University ;  suggestions  as  to  the  studies  of  this  class^ 

Sir  B.  Brodie  190-202.  236-243 Increased  encouragement  given  at  Cambridge  to 

the  resort  of  medical  students,  Bateson  751 Approval  of  every  encouragement  to 

medical  and  legal  students  to  come  to  Oxford  University ;  character  of  the  instruction 
contemplated,  Xri^^fe//  1202-1205.  1266.  1372,  1373.  1408,  1409.  1430-1432. 

Very  little  done  for  the  medical  profession  at  Oxford,  Newman  1439 Advantage  of 

some  general  training  of  medical  and  law  students  at  Oxford,  Jowett  2451,  2452 

Approval  of  facilities  to  the  medical  and  legal  professions  to  come  to  the  University; 
obstacle  however  to  any  technical  education  in  these  branches,  Hawkins  2872-2877. 
2935-^910.  2917-2920. 

Recommendations  of  sub-committees  in  favour  of  the  affiliation  of  certain  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  as  tlie  best  means  for  extending  the  benefits  of  University 
education  in  connection  with  the  study  of  medicine^  Jpp.  291-294. 

Melville,  Rev.  D.  Letter  from  Rev.  D.  Melville,  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall, 
Durham,  dated  15th  January  1866,  upon  the  question  of  the  provision  of  a  new  college 
or  hall  at  Oxford,  for  men  of  limited  means ;  sundry  suggestions  offered  on  the  subject, 
App.  278-281. 

Merton  College  (^Oxford).    Illustration  in  the  case  of  Merton  Collie  of  the  largeness  of 

the  college  revenues,  and  the  smallness  of  the  effect  produced,  Roundell  262 Mischief 

involved  in  the  restriction  by  which  there  are  twelve  clerical  fellows  out  of  twenty-four 
fellows  at  Merton,  tft.  279-281. 
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Merton  College  (Oxford) — continued. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  steps  taken  by  Merton  College  for  removing  the  r^ulation 
requiring  one  moiety  of  the  ffliowsbips  to  be  clerical  fellowships;  comment  upon  the 
deci8i<:n  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ca-terbury  as  visitor,  and  subsequently  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  refusing  consent  to  any  alterations,  Roundtll  282-289. 

Letter  from  the  Archbia^hop  of  Canterbury,  as  visitor,  dated  aStli  June  1866,  decliaiog 
to  sanction  the  proposal  tliat  one-third  instead  of  oue-half  the  fellowships  of  Merton 
College  should  be  held  by  the  clergy,  Roundell  1434. 

v^  Middle  and  Poorer  Classes: 

Great  advantige  if  the  middle  classes  could  be  induced  to  come  to  Oxford  University, 
instead  (4  tlit  teaching:  bein^  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes.  Sir  B.  Brodie  36 
Expediency  of  a  poorer  and  more  imluslrious  class  of  students  at  Oxford,  Sir  B,  Brodie 

189;  Newman  145.5 Fouifold  impediments  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  University 

stud  en  s  of  a  different  claPS,  Rounrlell  26j Summary  of  the  measures   required  in 

order  10  place  beyond  a  doubt  the  accession  of  a  large  increase  of  students,  ib,  269. 

Excellent  effects  anticipated  as  regards  the  present  class  of  students  at  Oxford,  if 
there  were  a  large  number  of  more  industrious  and  poorer  men  of  a  hard  working  and 

self-denying  clas^,  /?0Mi?dfr/Z  270-275.  413-421 Witness  has  no  k»r  of  the   poorer 

students  being  looked  <town  upon  by  the  01  hers,  ib.  274 Facilities   required  in  order 

to  induce  the  poorer  cla-s  of  students  to  go  to  the  University,  so  that  they  muy  share  in 

its  benefits,  ib.  383,  384 Inadequacy  of  private  halls  as   a  means  of  drawing  to 

Oxford  the  classes  now  debarred  from  the  University ;  radical  changes  necessary  iu  order 
to  attract  these  classes,  ib.  529,  530. 

Effect  of  the  recognition  of  non-colleuiate  students  in  inducing  different  classes  to 
come  to  Cambridge  University  who  do  not  come  under  the  existing  restrictions,  Bateson 

563.  621-624.  652 Belief  that  many  young  men  of  the  middle  classes  would  be  sent 

to  Cambridge  but  for  fear  of  the  expense,  ib,  808.  872,  8^3 Probability  of  many  poor 

men  going  to  the  University,  if  by  living  in  lodgings,  and  by  dint  of  great  economy, 
they  could  save  some  of  the  expenses  incurnd  by  living  in  college;  examination  hereon, 
ib,  819  ^/  seq. Large  number  of  poor  studems  at  Cambridge,  ib^  878. 

Expectation  that  permission  to  reside  in  lodgings  will  attract  to  Oxford  lars^e  numbers 

of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  Liddell  1160,  1161.  1170.  123^.  1265 DiflScultjr  in 

anticipating  the  effect  of  the  lodgings  system  in  attracting  new  classes  to  the  University, 
witness  hoping, however,  thai  there  may  be  a  lar<ic  accession  of  students,  f 5.  I2i6»  131&- 

1320 Statement  strongly  in  favour  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  the 

poor  of  all  classes,  Newman  1439 Importance  of  an  increase  of  the  class  of  poor  and 

able  men  at  Oxford,  ib. 

Approval  of  the  extension  of  the  Universities  to  a  lower  class  of  students.  Bum  1577. 

1588 Doubt  as  to  any  lowering  in  ihe  tone  of  Oxford  University  by  the  accessioi^  of 

middle  class,  or  poor  students,  Jowett  1^^% Comparatively  small  portion  of  society 

from  whom  the  students  are  now  drawn,  witness  advocating  the  exiension  of  the  Univer- 
sity 10  all  classes,  rt.  2520.  2545.  2553-2558 Numerous  positions  in  life  which  an 

increased  numbt  r  of  University  students  could  advantageously  fill,  ib.  2528. 

Contemplated  accession  of  intellectual  students  from  a  lower  grade  of  society  without 
any  class  prejudice  arising  under  the  plan  of  attaching  them  to  colleges,  though  living  in 

lodgings,  Scott  296&-2970.  3004-3015 Tend<  ncy  of  the  new  collegiate  or  public  ^ 

schools  to  supply  middle-class  education,  and  to  meet  the  demand  which  ibe  class  might 

otherwise  have  f<»r  University  education,   fiMrrott?^  3801-3808 Willingness  of  the 

University  of  Cambridge  to  extend  its  benefiu  to  men  of  moderate  means^  and  of  the 
middle  classes,  Liveitig  4123-4128. 

See  also  Affiliation  of  Schools  and  Colleges^         Age  of  Students*        Baliol   CoUege 
(Oxford).         Cheap  College  or  Ball.  Commercial  Classes.  Endowments,  2. 

Expense.       Gratuitous  Tuition.       Industrious  Students.      Lodging-houees^      Noik- 
Collegiate  Students.        Professions*        Residence.         Scholarships.         Sizarships. 

Moderations  (Oxford).      Statement  in  approval  of  students  being  allowed  to  pass  the 
examination  for  moderations  at  an  early  period,  Liddell  1326.  1345-1349.  1359-1362. 

1365-1371.  1384-1388 Witness  would  put  moderations  earlier,  and  extend  Ae  range 

of  them,  Jbti^ff^  2393-2395.  2454 Statement  as  to  moderations  giving  no  sofficienf; 

opportunity  to  first-rate  men  to  show  their  scholarship,  Scott  ^lO^. 

See  also  Examinations.         Residence. 

Modem  History  (Oxford).     Statement  of  the  course  of  study,  and  of  the  bodes  resd  in  the 
modern  history  school,  Newman  1462-1466. 

Monopoly.     Opinion  favourable  to  an  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  without  destroying  the 

.  individuality  of  the  colleges,  Roundetl  265 Question  considered  whether  ihere  are  not 

certain  disadvantages,  on  the  score  of  discipline,  in  men  not  being  members  of  colleges, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  desirable,  on  the  whole,  to  abolish  the  mon<jpoly  and  ex- 

dusiveness 
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Monopoly — continued. 

clusiveness  of  the  present  system,  ^Bo^^ww  619-631.  650-655 -Approval  of  the  Bill 

before  the  Comniitteey  and  of  a  system  of  ex*coll^e  students  so  as  to  do  away  viith  the 
preseut  monopoly  of  tlie  college?,  Roby  1934-1930.  1978-1980.  2036.  2067-2070. 

Museum^  I^ecture  SoomSy  S^c.     Explanation  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  University  of 
GambriHge  towards  carryinij:  out  certain  reoommendationn  of  ihe  Commissioners  of  1852, 

in   regard  to   museumt,  lecture  rooms,    &a,  JBateson  749-754.  920-922 Want  of 

provision  of  apparatus  at  Cambridge  for  the  use  of  the  scientific  professors,  Liveing 
4074-4076. 

N. 

Natural  Science,     Limited  number  of  students  at  Oxford  in   natural  science;  explanation 

of  the  causes  of  this.  Sir  B.  Brodie  59-63.  69.  122-125— — Want  generally  of  teachers 
-     in  the  natural  sciences,  whilst  under  the  present  system  at  Oxford  this  want  is  not  being 

supplied,  ib.  156-163 Very  little  bt;i.:g  done  by  the  University  for  science  and  know* 

,     ledge  as  compared  with  classics,  ib.  162-173 Opinion  favourable  to  a  higher  standard 

of  pass  examination  in  natural  science  if  the  students  were  allowed  to  graduate  ultimately 

in  science,  /ft.  229-235. 

Expediency  of  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  study  of  the  natural  and  moral 

sciences  at  the  Universities,   Bum   1685-1690 The  last  three  terms  at  Cambridge 

may  now  be  devoted  to  natural  science  exclusively,  ib*  1761. 

Statement  in  regard  to  the  very  limited  study  of  physical  science  at  Oxford,  the  nnm« 
ber  of  students  havinu:  steadily  declined  ;  means  of  further  encouraging  this  study,  Pusey 

3270.  3284-3291.  3416-3419 Decided  inadequacy  of  the  emoluments  for  the  study 

of  natural  science  at  Cambridge  as  compared  with  the  permanent  encouragement  ^ven 
to  classics  and  mathematics,  Liveing  4084-4090.  4151-4153. 

New  and  Cheap  Colleges.     See  Cheap  College  or  Hall. 

Newman^  William  Lambert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  Ft  How  and  Lecturer  at 

Baliol  College,  Oxford  ;  also  a  Public  Examiner,   1435-1438 Statement  strongly  in 

favour  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  the  poor  of  all  classes,  1439 Great 

advantage  of  increasing  the  hold  of  the  University  upon  ihe  professions,  ib. Import- 
ance of  an  increase  of  the  class  of  poor  and  able  men  at  Oxford,  tJ.- Euumeiation  of 

the  several  causes  which  obstruct  an  extension  of  ihe  University  system,  1440. 

Several  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  lessening  the  cost  of  University  educa- 
tion, the  system  of  lodgings  being,  in  witness's  opinion,  the  cheapest  plan,  1442 Data 

for  the  conclusion  that  living  in  lodgings  would  be  less  expensive  than  living  in  college^ 

1442.  1530-1548 Security  for  the  good  conduct  of  men  in  lodgings,  1443 Doubt 

as  to  the  expediency  of  shortening  the  vacations,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  valuable 
&cilities  for  study,  1444* 

Suggestion  that  scholarships  at  Oxford  be  given  away  with  some  reference  to  mathe- 
matics, history,  &c.,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  1445 Expediency  of  the  fellowships 

at  Oxford  being  connected  with  the  new  studies,  xb.     ■    Nature  of  the  studi^^s  at  Oxford 

adverted  to  as  rendering  first-class  teaching  indispensable,  1446 Statement  as  to  the 

paucity  of  very  able  tutors  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  Bar  and  of 
public  and  endowed  schools  for  tlie  services  of  the  ablest  men,  1446.  1451,  1452.  1494- 
M97- 

Advantage  of  a  fisir  greater  subdivision  of  the  subjects  lectured  upon  by  the  professors, 

an  increase  of  the  professional  staff  being  also  desirable,   1447-1449.  1483-1486 

Suggestion  that  lectures  on  specified  subjects  might  be  given  by  the  younger  teachers, 
1449 Proposed  removal  of  the  restriction  of  celibacy  from  most,  if  not  iJI,  the  fellow- 
ships, 1449.  1520-1 5«3 Witness  would  also  limit  the  sinecure  fellowships  to  a  fixed 

income,  and  make  them  terminable,  1449,  1450.  1498.  1510.  1512.  1514.  1565,  1566. 

Consideratirm  of  the  sources  whence  to  obtain  the  funds  for  effecting  the  improvements 
contemplated  by  witness  in  the  professorial  and  tutorial  staff ;  necessity  of  the  colleges 
being  called  upon  to  contribute,  1450*  1491*1514 — --^Suggestion  that  the  Bcfaoiarships 
might  be  lowered  in  amount,  1450.  1510,  1511 — "-Proposal  also  that  means  may  be 
derived  from  lowering  the  incomes  of  the  beads  of  colleges,  1450.  1498-1510— — Neces- 
sity sooner  or  later  or  doing  something  in  recognition  of  the  claims  of  tuition  at  Oxford, 
1461. 

Advantage  ojf  young  men  coming  to  Oxford  at  an  earlier  age,  1453,  1454— Improved 
tone  of  the  University  by  the  accession  of  an  industrious  class  of  men  living  in  lodgings, 

1455 Improvements  required  in  the  congregation  of  Oxford,  those  not  interested  in 

education  often  swamping  the  rest  of  the  body,  1456,  1457.  1552-1560 Concurrence 

in  the  views  of  Mr.  Roundell  and  Dr.  Liddell,  in  favour  of  strengthening  the  profe^soriat, 
and  making  it  a  kind  of  educational  aiaff,  1458 — ^Hi^her  standard  of  teaching  at  Oxford 
than  somel&fteen  years  ago,  though  there  is  a  fear  of  ita  degenerating,  1459-1461. 
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Newman^  William  Lambert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Statement  of  the  course  of  study  and  of  the  books  read  in  the  modem  history  school, 

1402-1^1  b'6 List  of  books  rtad  by  the  students  in  law,  1467-1469 Absence  of  any 

such  leiimed  cl^ss  at  Oxford  as  at  the  German  Universities;  great  advantage  of  suck 
cla^p,  80  that  it  is  highly  expedient  to  oHer  such  inducements  as  will  cause  tht-m  to 

remain  at  Oxford,  1470-1475.   1487-1497.  1514 Expediency  of  facilities  for  study 

and  for  publication  as  well  as  for  tuition,  1470-1473.  1487*1489.   1497.   1515*1519. 

Suggestion  as  to  the  preliminary  trainln^  which   might  be  given  at  the  University  in 

law,  1476-1484 Probability  of  many  men  of  great   nicntiil  power  being  induced  to 

remain  as  University  professors  on  salaries  of  from  600/.  to  1,000 /•  a  year,  1494-1497 
——Expediency  of  some  provision  on  the  score  of  superannuation  of  professors,  1513 
—  Opinion  that  the  attendance  at  lectures  should  in  any  case  be  voluntary,  1524-1528. 

Importance  of  the  University  extending  itself  not  only  by  means  of  improved  teaching 
but  by  a  reduction  of  expense,  as  under  (he  Bill  before  the  Committee^  1529 Con- 
templated loimationof  an  executive  commission  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  University 

1549-1551 Advantage  of  the  system  of  lodgings  at  Oxfoid  as  well  as  at  Cambridgei 

1561 Approval  of  the  college  endowments   being   thrown  open  to   noa-collegiatc 

stuuents,  1562. 

Doubt  whether  a  per-centage  upon  the  college  revenues  would  be  the  best  mode  of 

college  contribution,  1563,  1564 Advantage  of  classics  and  mathematics  as  a  means 

of  mental  discipline,  though  other  studies  should  not  be  excluded,  1567-1573 Facility 

to  study  and  literary  pursuits  on  the  part  of  the  professors  if  there  were  juniors  under 
them  to  undertake  all  the  routine  duties,  1574>  1575- 

NohUmtm  Class  {Cambridge).  Opinion  favourable  to  an  abolition  of  the  classes  of  noble- 
man and  fellow  commoner,  so  tnat  there  might  be  only  the  pensioner  class,  Hammond 
961,  962. 

JVOI^-COLLEGJJTE    STV DENTS: 

1.  Oxford. 

2.  Cambridge. 

3.  Generally. 

4.  Proposition  in  the  present  Bill. 

I.   Oxford: 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  at  Oxford  of  the  proposed  system  of  non-collegia(e 

students,  Sir  B.  Brodie  29,30.  110-113.   139-144;  jRownifc// 256-258 Suggestion 

whether  the  richer  class  of  students  might  not  be  excluded   from  the  privilege   of  living 

in  lodgings,  Roundell  325-327. 385-392 Expediency,  irrespectively  of  the  question  of 

cost,  of  young  men  bemg  at  liberty  to  live  in  lodgings  instead  of  becoming  members  of 
colleges,  ii.  460-468. 

Witness  was  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  at  Oxford  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  alio  wing  undergraduates  to  live  in  loagin^s;  impartial  way  in  which  this 
sub-committee  was  constituted,  Liddell  1155-1159— —Sundry  reasons  in  support  of  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  in  favour  of  students  being 

allowed  to  keep  residence  in  lodgings,  ib.  1156.  1160 Conclusion  that  the  colleges 

being  now  full,  the  best  course  is  to  try  an  ex-college  system,  ib.  1160.  1415-1419 

Check  contemplated  so  as  to  secure  that  rich  students  may  not  live  in  lodgings  instead 
of  in  college,  ib.  1 1 70.  1234-1239. 

Doubt  whether  the  University  of  Oxford  will  of  its  own  accord  adopt  the  plan  of  resi- 
dence in  lodgings,  Liddell  1172-1174.  1231 Belief  as  to  its  being  in  the  power  of  the 

University  to  permit  its  members  to  reside  in   lodgings,  ih.  1305-1310 Improbability 

of  students'  attachment  for  the  University  being  destroyed  by  a  non-collegiate  system^ 
ih'  13635  1364- 

Advantage  if  students  might  live  in  the  town  with  their  parents  or  with  tutors,  without 
being  attached  to  a  college,  or  having  to  pay  the  coUegje  dues.  Price  2095-2i06.  2149- 

2152.  2179-2181 Conclusion  that  the  University  will  not  of  its  own  accord  adopt 

the  non-collegiate  system,  ib.  2124,  2125 Expediency  of  rich  students  as  well  as 

poor  ones,  being  allowed  to  live  in  lodgings,  ih.  2146-2140. 

Decided   approval  of  the  admission  of  non-collegiate  students.  Fowler  2237-224a 

2259, 2260 Approval  of  students  being  allowed  to  live  in  town  with  their  parents^ 

ib.  2254. 

Statement  in  favour  of  a  noR-collegiate  system,  not  only  on  sumptuary  grounds,  but 
as  a  means  of  entire  freedom  in  the  students  to  choose  their  instructors,  and  as  presenting 
facilities  on  religious  grounds,  Jowett  2567-2574. 

•  Recommendatioa 
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NoN^CoLLEGiATE  STUDENTS — continued* 

1.  Oxford — continued. 

Recojnmendation  by  one  of  the  Oxford  sub-committees,  that  a  system  of  unattached 
'    students  be  tried  as  an  experiment,  and  with  certain  precautions,  Hawkins  2706-2712 

Objection  to  the  compulsory  character  of  the   Bill  before  the  Committee,  witness 

being  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Uniyersity  should  be  allowed  to  tnke  its  own  action 

in  the  matter,  and  to  prc*ceed  by  way  of  experiment,  ib.  2708  et  seq.  2929,  2930 

Information  in  connection  with  a  statute  now  before  the  University,  having  for  its  object 
the  admission  of  ex-college  students  under  certain  precautions  and  restrictions,  ib.  2712- 

2714.  2719-2723.  2776-2783 Contemplated  admission  of  men  of  insufRcient  means 

undtr  an  ex-college  system,  it  being  desiiable  to  introduce  an  industrious  and  hard  \«ork- 
ing  class  of  students ;  way  in  which  the  question  of  insufficient  means  might  be  inquired 

int«>,  ib,  2715.  2719.  2728.  2733.   2759-2766.    2811.    2904 Less  objection  to  the 

Btll  if  the  University  had  clear  power  under  it  to  impose  conditions  and  restrictions 
before  the  admission  of  unaitachea  students,  ib.  2728-2732.  2735,  2736. 

Objection  to  the  power  under  the  Bill  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  U niversity,  ires- 

tectively  of  compliance  with  certain  conditions  and  securities ;  expediency  rather  of  the 
Fnivt  rsity  bejn^  allowed  to  t«ke  action  in  the  matter,   Scott  2947-2949.  2973-2984. 
3025.  3026.  3030-3033.  3097-3099- 

Approval  of  a  trial  of  the  system  of  non-collegiate  students  living  in  lodgings,  though^ 
on  the  score  of  discipline  and  social  position,  the  scheme  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  Chase 

311 7  e/  seq. Non-objection  to  the  University  being  compelled  to  try  the  non-collegiate 

system,  the  management  of  the  details  being  left  to  them,  and  the  compulsion  being 
withdrawn  if  failure  were  proved,  ib.  3165-3168.  3220-3227. 

Witness  considers  it  exceedingly  desirable  to  postpone  the  compulsory  adoption  of  a 
new  collegiate  system  at  Oxford,  there  being  at  present  the  prospect  of  voluntary 
adoption  of  three  distinct  plans  of  University  extension,  Pusey  3247-3250.  3411,  3412. 

Issue  of  circulars  from  Oxford  to  a  large  number^of  schools  and  colleges,  the  replies 
received  from  the  masters  being  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  preference  of  parents  and 
guardians  for  the  collegiate  system  over  the  lodging-house  system.  Burrows  3668-3673. 
3717,3718.  3830,3831. 

2.  Cambridge: 

Approval  of  the  proposal    for  admitting  persons   to  the  University  of  Cambridge 

without  their  being  members  of  colleges,  Bateson  552,  553.  650-652 Belief  that  no 

great  diminution  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  would  follow  from  the  Bill 

before  the  Committee,!^.  582. 619, 620.  625 Expediency  not  only  of  rendering  residence 

cheap  in  college,  but  of  giving  every  facility  to  residence  in  lodgings,  ib.  737-748.  866- 

871 Decided  approval  of  The  objects  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  as  regards  the 

application  of  the  non-coHegiate  system  to  Cambridge,  Hammond  q^S.  1052,  1053 

Expected  class  distinction  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate  students,  ib.  989.  1135,  1136. 

Less  change  involved  at  Cambridge  than  at  Oxford  in  the  application  of  ihe  Bill,  the 

experiment  being  well  worthy  of  trial,  Burn  1663-1668 Divided  feeling  at  Cambridge 

upon  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  Bill,  Roby  2034,  ^035. 

3.  Generally: 

Approval  generally  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
out-college  students,  .Sir  B.  Brodie  29,  30.  110-113.  139-144;  Ronndell  256-258  ;5ate- 
son  552,  553.  650-652  ;  Hammond  928.  1052,  1053 Exceptional  system  of  the  Eng- 
lish Universities  in  the  matter  of  non-collegiate  students,  iZowndeZ/ 406-410 Witness 

considers  that  University  extension,  as  aimed  at  by  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  is 
very  desirable.  Price  2074-2080. 

Preference  oti  the  whole  for  students  living  in  colleges  rather  than  in  lodgings,  Havy^ 

kins  2880-2883 Conclusion  as  to  the  failure,  intellectually,  of  a  system  of  students 

living  in  loduings  and  under  the  teaching  of  professors  by  means  solely  of  lectures,  Ptuey 
3267.  3301-3316— —Witness  contends  that  the  system  of  non-collegiate  students  is  an 
inferior  system,  and  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  there  is  any  necessity  for  its  adop- 
tion. Burrows  3798-3800.  3839-3852 Probability  of  the  system  being  a  failure 

through  there  being  no  popular  demand  for  it,  ib.  3798-3800. 

Expectation  that  an  inferior  class  of  students  would  be  embraced  in  the  non-collegiate 
system,  and  that  the  superior  men  of  this  class  would  quickly  be  absorbed  into  the  col- 
leges. Campion  3863-3866.3915,  3916. 

Approval  of  the  proposition  for  a  non-collegiate  class  of  students  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, Perry  4467. 
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NON'COLLEGIATE  STUDENTS — continued. 

4.  Proposition  in  the  'present  Bill : 

Provision  in  the  Bill  Aat  any  person  may  become  a  member  of  either  Universities, 
'   without  being  a  merabt-r  of  any  college  or  hall,  App.  307. 

See  also  Affiliation  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  College  Revenues.  Competition. 

Endowments,  2.         Expense.         Expulsion.         German   Unwersities^         Govern^ 
merit  Appointments,         Gratuitous  Tuition.  Indnsirious  Students.  Lodffinff 

Houses.  Married  Students.  Middle  and  Poorer  Classes.  Monopoly. 

Parliameniary   Interference.  Private  Tutors.  Professors    and    Tutors. 

Public^  The.         Religious  Instruction,  ^.         Residence,         Scholarships.      Social 
Disadvamtages.         I'eachers  in  Schools. 

Number  of  Students: 

1.  Oxford. 

2.  Cambridge. 

1.  Osfcrd: 

Limit  to  the  number  of  students  at  Oxford,  owing  to  the  rule  as  to  living  in  college, 
Roundell  493,  494-;^ — Statement  as  to  the  colleges  at  Oxford   being  now  full,  so  that  it 

is  desirable  to  permit  residence  in  lodgings,  Liddell  1160.   1415-1419 Comparatively 

small  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  students  at  Oxford;  iklling-oif  in  some  classes   whilst 

others  have  increased,  ib.  1410-1415 The  colleges  arc  at  present  practically  full,  so 

that  some  new  ariangemenis  are  very  essential,  Price  2078,  2079. 

Means  of  largely  increasinij  the  number  of  students  in  the  existing  colleges,  Chase 

3201-3204 Impossibility  of  there  having  been  in  former  times  several   thousands  of 

students  at  Oxfoid;  numerous  French  students  down  to  the  year  1369,  Pusey  3395- 
3399-^— Total  of  about  1850  resident  undergraduates  at  Oxford  during  some  part  of 
i^e  year.  Burrows  3752. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  who  have  matriculated  and  taken  their  B.A. 
and  M.  A.  dei^ree  between  tlie  years  1850  and  1866;  also  the  totals  of  members  of  Con- 
vocation and  members  on  the  books  in  the  saute  years,  App.  306 Average  number 

of  matriculations  in  different  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  ib. 

2,  Cambridge: 

•Belief  that  no  great  diminution  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  would  follow 

from  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  Bateson  582.  619,  620.  625 Approval  generally 

of  the  removal  of  restricticms  so  that  there  may  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  and 

olass  of  person*  going  to  the  University,  ib.  702-707.  737-748.  866-871 Statement 

Bhowiag  a  stetidy  incieatse  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  students  at  Cambridge,  Ham" 
mond  971—974 Conclusion  as  U»  the  educational  results  at  Cambridge  not  being  com- 
mensurate with  the  large  endowment^,  it  being  desirable  to  attract  a  much  larger  number 
of  students,  ib.  1030-1033. 

Considerable  increase  since  1857  in  the  number  of  students  coming  to  Cambridge,  the 
colleges  being  now  quite  full  and  the  licensed  lodgings  also,  Latham  1797.  1894-1896. 

1926 Great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  10  adopt  any 

well-considered  plan  for  increasing  the  nnmber  of  students.  Campion  3908 Limit  in 

any  case  \o  the  number  of  middle-class  students^  as  those  intended  for  commerce  or  for 
tke  professions  would  not  come  even  for  a  diminished  residence,  ib.  4053-4059. 

O. 

Ordinances  of  Colleges.  Statement  as  to  the  grievance  arising  through  the  colleges  not 
having  power  to  alter  their  ordinances;  conditions  under  which  they  ahould  possess  such 

f>©wer,  Roundell  283-288.  41 1,412 Proposal  that  the  minority  of  the  fellows  of  a  col- 
ege  sliould  have  power  to  alter  their  ordinances,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Queen  in 
Council,  ib.  411,412 Expediency  of  the  colleges  having  power  to  alter  their  ordi- 
nances with  the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council,  Jomett  2416. 

Oriental  Languages  (Oxford).  Difficulty  as  to  an  adequate  supply  of  students  at  Oxford, 
for  Oriental  and  otker  laaguag^s ;  approval,  however,  of  every  facility  at  Oxford  to  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages,  Jowett  2444-2449.  2618-2620.  2623-2628.  2685 — -In  the 
case  of  students  intended  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  sooae  Oriental  language  might  be 

substituted  for  Greek,  ib.  2633-2636 Nature  of  the  attention  given  at  Oxford  to  the 

study  of  Oriental  languages ;  difficulties  experienced  on  this  point,  Scott  3047-3055. 
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OwerCs  College  {Manchester)^  ProbabiKty  of  many  youns:  men  coming  to  Oxford,  who 
now  go  to  Owen's  College,  if  there  were  permission  to  reside  in  lodgings,  Liddeli  1265. 

Oxford  University  Extension.  Witness  was  Chairman  of  the  Univereily  Extension  Com« 
niittee  appointed  at  Oxford,  and  explains  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  committee, 
and  of  the  several  sub-committees  into  which  divided,  Hawkim  2703,  2704.  2784-2788. 
0871.  2899-2901. 

Ppper  showing  the  constitution  of  the  University  Extension  Committee,  and  of  the 
several  sub-Kioromiitees,  App,  270,  271. 

Re[)orts  of  the  several  sub-committees,  App.  272,  et  seq. 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  througIu>ut  the  ladex^ 


P. 

Parliamentary  Interference.     Necessity  of  Parliamentary  intervention  in  order  to  establish 
the  system  of  non -collegiate  students  at  Oxford,  i?o////rfe// 276.  488-492  ;  Price  21 2^^ 

2125 Several  matters  for  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  required,  in  addition  to  an 

executive  commission  for  other  matters,  Jowett  2539-2541, 

Evidence  opposed  to  the  compul-ory  adoption  of  a  non-collegiate  system,  under  Act  of 
Parliam*  nt,  Hawkins  2708  et  seq, ;  Scott  3025,  3096.  3030-3033 ;  Pasey  3247-3250. 
3411,  3412— Witness  fully  approves  of  the  principle  of  University  extension,  but  con- 
sidrTs  the  matter  may  be  safely  left  to  the  Universiiy,  without  Parliamentary  interference, 

ScoU  2947-2949.  2973-2984.  3030-3033-  3087.  309773"99 Expediency  of  Oxford 

University  being  allowed  itself  to  work  out  the  questioa  of  lodging  houses,  kc^  rathiet. 
than  of  applying  the  action  of  Purliament  to  such  matiei*s.  Burrows  3731-3734. 

Opinion  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  Parliamentary  interference  as  regards  the  lodgings 
system  at  Cambiidge,  it  bein^  already  in  tiie  pqwer  of  the  University,  with  the  eonaeat 
of  the  Queen  in  Council,  to  alter  the  statute  for  hostels,  Campion  3900-3914.  3949-3962. 

Pass^Men  {Oxford\     Contemplated  instruction  of  pass*men  at  Oxford  by  the  colleges,  as 
distinct  from  University  instruction  for  the  more  advanced  men,  Fowler  2312.  2314 
Very  unsatisfactory  work  performed  by  the  pass-men  at  Oxford,  ib,  2314,  2315 Pro- 
position for  turning  inio  class-men  as  many  as  possible  of  the  pass-men,  Jowett  2400, 
2401 Great  improvement  if  pass-men  were  classified  at  Oxford,  Burrows  3814-3821. 

See  also  Examinations. 

Perry^  Dr,  Walter  Copland.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  Gottingen  University;  has  had  a  long  experience  of  the  Germto 
University  system,  4207-4209^-^— Testifies  to  the  great  intellectual  activity  which  pre- 
vails amongst  the  Germain  Universities,  and  shows  that  German  writers  have  done  and 
are  doing  an  immense  d^a)  for  the  advanceiDent  of  learning  and  science,  4210-4213  * 
Supplies  sundry  details  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  Universities,  the  freedom 
of  teaching  by  the  professors,  the  constitution  and  payment  of  the  professorial  stafiT,  &c., 
4213  e^  seq. 

Information  relative  to  the  constitution  and  jurisdiction  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 

German   Universities,   4227-4236 Varymg   salaries   of  the   professors,  and  varying 

amount  derived  from   lees,  4227.  4251-4259.  4302-4305.  4384-4391 Exfdanation 

with  regard  to  the  mode  of  matriculation  and  the  subjects  of  examination,  4236-4240, 

4442-4447 Liberty  of  each  student,  when  once  he  has  entered,  to  study  what  he 

pleases,  4240-4242 Immense  enthusiasm  for  learning  on  the  part  both  of  students 

and  professors,  4243-4245.  4260-4262,  4319,  4320 Advantage  of  the  German  sys- 
tem in  the  schoob  and  Universities  for  developing  the  natural  powers  of  the  studenis ; 
deficiency  on  this  score  of  the  public  schools  in  this  country,  4346-425OL 

Details  relative  to  the  different  kinds  of  lectures  at  the  Germau  Universities,  4251- 

4256*  4328.  4378-4399 Advantage  in  this  country,  as  in  Germany,  if  there  were 

sufficient  inducements  to  attract  tlie  best  men  to  the  Uoiversity  as  professors,  4259* 
4267.  4315,  4316 Character  of  the  instruction  at  the  Grerman  Universities,  in  addi- 
tion to  lectures ;  probable  improvenient  if  tliere  were  better  facilities  for  private  tuition, 

4268-4282 Sundry  particulars  iii  connection  with  the  German  students^  their  rank  in 

life,  discipline,  social  habits,  &o.,  4283-4301.  4308-4313.  4355,  4356. 

Satisfactory  results  of  the  lodgings  system  in  Germany }  teniperat^  aad  moral 
behaviour  of  the  students,  whilst  they  are  by  no  means  a  turbaient  ckss,  4fi9i-430i^'«-— ^ 

Very  small  expense  for  which  a  young  man  may  go  to  the  University,  4305-4308 

Expediency  of  a  high-class  professoriate  at  tlie  £nglish  UoiversitieS|  and  of  the  professors 
having  very  li^^t  teaching  duties,  so  that  tbey  may  devote  their  time  largely  to  study 
and  literature;  excellent  effects  of  this  system  m   Germany,  43i6-43i7«  4362-4373. 

Feeling  in  Germany  and  on  the  Conttneikt  as  to  the  English  Universities  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  theschool,  4318— —Illustrations  of  the  very  high  and  independent  position 
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Perry y  Dr.  Walter  Copland.    ( Analys'iB  of  his  EvideDce)— cun/WM^i 

occupied  by  the  professors   of  the  German  Universities,  4321-4324.  4419 Direct 

interest  taken  by  the  State  in  the  conduct  of  the  Universities,  these  as  well  as  the  higher 
schools  of  the  country  being  largely  dependent  upon  Government  grants,  4325, 4326. 
4420-4425' 

Witness  hands  in  a  syllabus  of  the  lectures  at  the  University  of  Berlin  some  years 
since,  as  giving  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  teaching  at  the  present  day,  4327,  4328 

Examination  in  (urther  explanation  of  the  mode  of  instruction  of  the  students,  moA 

of  tbc  system  of  the   proff ssors  in  regard  to  lectures,  tc,,  4329  et  seq. Probability 

that  the  concentration  of  the  higliejtt  intellects  at  the  Universities  is  in  some  respects  in- 
jurious to  education  throughout  the  country,  4374-4376.  4428 Regul  itions  as  to  the 

discipline  of  the  students  further  adverted  to,  4404-4413 Want  of  control  over  the 

religious  life  of  the  students,  4414-4418.  4467-4473. 

Consideration  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  system  of  instruction  and  examination 
at  the  English  Universities  and  at  the  German  Universities;  expediency  of  a  combination 

of  the  two  systems,  4447  et  seg. Approval  of  the  proposition  for  a  non-collegiate 

class  of  students  at  Oxford   and   Cambridge,  4467 Expediency  of  control  over  the 

religious  training  of  non-collegiate  students,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  Uni- 
versities to  men  of  all  religious  creeds  without  distinction,  4467-4474. 

Considerable  learned  class  in  Germany  outside  the  Universities,  though  relatively 
smaller  th<in  the  same  class  in  this  country,  4475,  4476 Relative  state  of  cul- 
ture of  the  middle  classes  in   Germany  and  in  England,  4477-4480 Doubt  as  to  the 

expediency  of  direct  instruction  in  engineering,  agriculture,  &c.  at  the  English  Univer- 
sities, 4484,  4485. 

Philology  {Oxford.)     Expediency  of  a  professorship  of  comparative  philology  at  Oxford, 

Jotrett  2442,  2443 Approval  of  increased  encouragement  to  the  higher  attainments 

in  philology,  Scott  3102-3105.  3109-3111. 

Physiology.  Recommended  establishment  at  Cambridge  of  a  professorship  ofphysiolc^, 
Liveinffy  4073. 

Pricey  The  Rev.  Bartholomew,  M.A.,  P.  R.  S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,)— Has  been  a 
resident  at  Oxford  for  thirty  years^  having  been  connected  with  the  University  in  various 
capaciiies;  has  also  had  ample  opportunities  for  becoming  conversant  with   the  educa- 

tion.il  warns  of  different  classes  throughout  the  country,  2073.  3077 Considers  that 

University  extension,  as  aimed  at  by  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  is  very  desirable, 
2074-2080^— Statement  that  the  colleges  are  at  present  practically  full,  so  that  some 

new  arrangements  are  very  essential,  2078,  2079 Undue  number  of  scholarships  and 

exhibitions  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students,  2078, 

Details  relative  to  the  expenses  of  students  in  college,  under  various  heads,  2080-2089. 

2158-2162.    2170*2175 Information  as  to  the  expenses  of   students  in  lodgings; 

facilities  of  living  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  if  in  college,  2090-2094 Advantage  if 

students  might  live  in  the  town  with  their  parents  or  with  tutors,  without  being  attadied 
to  a  college  or  having  to  pay  the  college  dues,  2095-2105.  2149-2152.  2179-2181—— 
Dissent  fiom  the  objections  made  to  the  system  of  lodgings  on  the  score  of  immorality 

and  want  of  discipline,  2106-2112.  2147,  2148 Doubt  as  to  any  social  di^advantage8 

.under  the  system  of  lodgings  as  compared  with  the  collegiate  system,  2112.  2176- 
5178. 

Approval  of  a  new  and  cheap  college,  thonj^h  inadequate  to  meet  the  existing  wants, 

^nd  tliough  open  to  some  objections,  2113,  2114.  2228-2231 Proposed  instruction  of 

non-collegiate  students  by  means  of  an  organised  and  enlarged  staff  of  professors  and 

public  lecturers,  2115.  2190-2196 Suggested  payment  of  the  professors  and  lecturers 

out  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges,  2115,  21 16 Proposition  for  a  re-organisation  and 

reduction  of  the  fellowships,  21 16,  21 17.  2123. 

Statement  on  the  subject  of  the  revenues  of  the  colleges,  and  the  want  of  proper  infor- 
mation in  the  matter;  suggestions  hereon  for  requiring  certain  information  on  the 
expiration  of  the  present  ordinances,  2116.  2118-2120.  2128-2132.  2136.  2153-2157 
Advantage  to  oe  derived  from  a  union  of  the  smaller  colleges  with  the  larger  ones, 

2121,  2122.  2221 Amended  system  desirable  in  the  payment  of  the  professors,  their 

fees  being  abolished,  2123 Proposed  payment  of  the  lecturers  partly  by  stipend  and 

partly  by  fees,  ib. 

Conclusion  that  the  University  will  not  of  its  own  accord  adopt  the  non-collegiate 

-system,  2124,  2125 Wholesome  competition  by  means  of  a  new  coHegrate  class  of 

students,  2126,  2127— Information  relative   to  the  revenues  of  the  University  from 

various  sources;  want  of  a  proper  balance  sheet  annually,  2133-2139 Contemplated 

right  of  every  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  if  he  passed  the  matriculation 
examination,  2140-2144— ^-Necessity  of  retaining  the  power  of  expulsion,  2146— 
Expediency  of  rich  students  as  well  as  poor  ones  being  allowed  to  live  m  lodgings,  2146- 
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IMcey  The  Rev.  Bartholomew,  m.a.,  f.r.s.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidencey—continued. 

Objection  to  the  colleges  being  taxed  according  to  a  per-centage»  2163,  2164 Con- 
sideration of  the  alterations  necessary  on  the  score  of  age  and  residence,  and  in  the 
course  of  study,  in  order  to  attract  the  commercial  classes  to  Oxford,  2165-2169.  2182- 

2189.  2200-2227 Suggestions  in  rep:ard  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural 

science  being  optional  in  Heu  of  classics,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  2182-2189.  ^^oo, 
2201.  2213,2214.  2222-2227— —Advantage  of  encouragement  to  men  to  reside  and 
read  during  the  long  vacation  ;  limited  expense  incurred,  2196-2199. 

Approval  of  the  proposition  for  bringing  certain  schools  and  colleges  into  connection 
with  the  University,  so  that  the  residence  of  the  students  may  be  greatly  shortened  if  they 

come  properly  prepared,  2207-2212 Free  course  of  study  desirable  in  the  case  of 

non-collegiate  siiidents,  2214.  2222,  2223-; — Expediency  of  a  strict  university  ex- 
amination, in  addition  to  the  college  examination,  before  the  admission  of  any  student, 
2217-2222. 

Private  Halls.    See  Halls. 

Private  Tutors: 

1.  Oxford. 

2.  Cambridge. 

1.  Oxford: 

Importance  of  the  operation  of  private  tutors  at  Oxford,  in  addition  to  an  enlarged  staff 

of  professors,  Sir  B.  Brodie  39,  40.  56-58 ^Very  large  fees  paid  to  private  tutors, 

whereas  the  fees  paid  for  professors'  lectures  are  comparatively  limited,  ib.  77-92 

Value  of  the  system  of  private  tutors  with  reference  to  particular  examinations,  rather 
than  general  university  education,  ib.  133-137. 

Less  expense,  on  the  score  of  private  tutors,  if  the  professorial  staff  were  properly 

increased  and  improved,  Roundell  518-520 Importance  attached  to  the  system  of 

private  tuition,  though  objectionable  where  cramming  is  carried  too  far,  Jowett  2679- 

2685.  2696-2699 Probability  of  the  system  of  private  tuition  being  carried  too  far  at 

Oxford,  St^tt  3088,  3089. 

Statement  in  defence  of  the  operation  of  private  tutors  \  necessity  of  private  tutors  in 

reading  for  honours.  Burrows  3695,  3696.  3700-3713.  3762-3772 Undue  extent  to 

which  the  system  of  private  tuition  is  sometimes  carried,  tb.  383&-3838, 

2.  Cambridge: 

Advantage  of  nrivate  tutors  in  addition  to  the  college  teaching,  as  at  St  John's, 

Bateson  589 Necessity  of  private  tutors,  in  the  case  of  collegiate  students,  in  working 

for  the  honours'  examination,  ib.  632-635.  724-726.  894-898 Statement  relative  to 

the  fees  paid  to  private  tutors  ai  Cambridge,  the  system  of  private  tuition  working  on  the 
whole  exceedingly  well,  ib.  785-802.  894-907. 

Necessity  in  any  case  of  private  tuition  in  aid  of  professorial  instruction,^r  of  authorised 
tutors,  Hammond  942.  978-985.  1001-1005.  1007-1016.  1055 — — Advanta^  in  non- 
collegiate  students  being  open  to  attend  the  college  lectures,  though  in  the  case  of 
mathematics,  private  tuition  is  also  very  necessary,  966,  967. 982-985.  1000-1005.  1024- 
1027. 

Belief  that  the  professors  can  never  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  private  tutors.  Bum 

1591,  1592.  1780 The  fees  for  a  private  tutor  at  Cambridge  are  8  il  a  term,  ib.  1623. 

1691 Necessity  of  a  supply  of  private  tutors  for  non-collegiate  students,  iS.  1658, 

1659 Large  diminution  expected  in  the  amount  of  private  tuition  at  Cambridge,  if 

the  students'  names  were  arranged  alphabetically,  instead  of  in  order  of  merit  in  the 
mathematical  and  natural  science  triposes,  ib.  1757,  1758.  1760.  1776-1779. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  ex-college  students  placing  themselves  under  private 
tutors,  in  order  to  pass  the  Little-go  examination,  Latham  1789,  1790.  1845-1849  ■  ■ 
Obstacle  to  the  professors  supplying  the  placa  of  private  tutors  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate 

students,  Boby  1970 Belief  that  no  regulations  can  be  made  which  shall  obviate  the 

demand  for,  or  the  system  of  private  tutors.  Campion  3896.  3987-3992 Inadequacy 

of  the  lectures  of  professors,  as  a  means  of  superseding  the  services  of  private  tutors, 
Liveing  4189.  4191-4193. 

See  also  Cramming.        Professors  and  Ttdors. 

Professions.    Great  advantage  of  increasing  the  hold  of  the  University  of  Oxford  upon  the  |^ 

professions,  Newman  1439 Objection  to  special  professional  education  being  attempted 

.    at  Oxford,  Liddell  1266.  1372,  1373.  1408. 

Means  by  which  men  intended  for  the  professions  might  be  attracted  to  Cambridge 
University;  important  advantage  there^,  Liveing  4105-4108— Incentive  to  university 
education,  if  the  professions  were  to  offer  certain  advantage  to  men  who  had  obtainea 
university  degrees,  Campion  4064* 

See  also  Law.        Medical  and  Legal  Students.        Special  Trmmng* 
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JPbofesbors  and  Tutors  CSystrm  of  iNSTkucrton): 

I.  Cktford: 

1.  Q(ie«{t]on  of  strengthening  the   Professoriat,  with  Suggestions  as  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  §tafF. 

2.  Consideration  of  the  Mode  of  Appointment  of  Professors. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  Remuneration  of  Professors,  and  the  Source  of 

Payment. 

4.  SitggestionB    upon  the    Subject    of    the   Instruction  of   ex-Coflege 

Sudeets. 
6.  Other  DetaiU  and  Suggestions  generally. 

II.  Cambridge. 

1.  Question  of  strengthening  the   Professoriat,  with   Suggestions  as  to  the 

Constitution  of  the  Staff: 

Restoration  of  the  professoriat  adverted   to  as  the  main  object  had  in  view  by  the 

Royal  Commission,  Sir  B.  Brodie  8,  9.   13 Decided  approval  of. the  Bill  before  the' 

Committee  as  an  important  step  towards  a  restoration  of  the  professopiat,  and  towards  a 

return  to  the  original  syst  m   of  the   university,  ib,  10,  11.  29 Entire  inadequacy  of 

the  steps  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  the  restoration  of  the  professoriat; 

particulars  hereon,  ib.   13-15 Expediency  not  only  of  remunt  rating  the   professors 

ftdeqnatefy,  but  of  removing  certain  restrictions  interfering  with  tbeh*  freedom,  ib-  28.  64, 
65— Cont'ideration  of  the  reftsone  f€>{'  the  small  success  that  has  attended  the  pro- 
fessorial system,  fi.  114-196. 

Greet  importance  att.icfied  to  fbe  provision  of  the  best  possible  staff  of  profrssors  and 

teachers,  Roundell  264,  265 Entire  inndequacy  of  the  present  professorial  staff,  which 

should  he  reconstituted  throughout,  and  greatly  extended,  ib.  337-341. 

Suggestions  for  a  blending  of  the  professorial  ai)d  tutorial  systems ;  tendency  at  present 
to  the  formation  of  one  common  system,  LirfAf/?  1178-11 84. 1207-1212 — —Contemplated 
promotion  of  the  assistant  professors  or  lecturers  to  the  rank  of  professors,  ib.  i  192.  1 195. 
1289-1292. 

Advantai^e  of  a  far  neater  sub-division  of  the  subjects  lectured  upon  by  the  pro- 
fessors, an  increase  of  we  professorial  staff  being  also  desirable,  Newman   1447-1449. 

1483-14B6 Concurrence  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Roundell  and  Dr.  Liddell,  in   favour  of 

strengthening  the  professoriat,  and   making  it  a  kind  of  educational  staff,  ib.  1458 

Conttnoplated  promotion  of  university  instructors  to  professorships  and  sub-professor- 
ships. Fowler  2313. 

Impoitance  attached  to  a  considerabie  exienston  of  the  professoriat,  the  difficulty  being 

how  to  find  students,  Jowett  2419.  2469-2474.  2653,  ^^54 Oi^jection  (o  a  staff  of 

sub-prof  ssors,  ib.  2419.  2485,  2486.  2671 Escpediency  of  a  system  of  free  instruction, 

rather  than  of  enlarging  the  piofesdoriattoo  much,  id.  2419.  24.74 Very  slight  increase 

required  in  the'piofessoriate  at  Oxford,  Burrows  3683-3685^ 

2.  Consideratioo  of  the  Mode  of  Appointment  of  Professors : 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion,  that  under  an  inipix^ved  mode  of  appointment  the  profes- 
sorial svstem  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  ihe  tutorial  system  as  a  means  of  education, 
Sir  jB.  Brodie  12 Strong  objection  to  the  present  S}*8tem  of  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors; amendment  suggested,  Jxdtoti/e^/ 290-313 Advantage  of  an  impartial  b^rd 

for  the  appointment  of  professors  nnd  assistant  professors,  LiddeU  1192-1 195.  1289,  1290. 

Witness  would  take  from  Convocation  the  power  of  electing  to  professorships;  great 

partiality  now  exercised  in  elections,  Jowett  2415,  2637,  2638 Suggestions  as  to  the 

constitution  of  the  body,  by  whom,  instead  of  by  convocation,  the  professors  should  be 
elected,  16.  2637-2642. 

Difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment  of  professors ;  doubt  as  to  any  special  failiM'e 

of  the  system  of  election  by  convocation,  Pusey  3383,  3384 batisfectuiT  workiag 

generally  of  the  system  of  appointment  of  professors  by  convocation  and  hf  the  Crown, 
Burrow$  3735,  3736. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  Remuneration  of  Professors,   and  the    Source   of 

Payment: 

Question  considered  whether  there  might  not  be  an  augmentation  of  the  professois 
incomes,  by  means  of  fees  to  be  paki  by  un  increased  numl^r  of  students.  Sir  B.  Brodie 

4t--49 ^Very  small  fees  now  paid  to  the  proftssoiB,   ib.  42.  98-100 Necessity  of 

using  the  college  revenues,  in  order  to  provioe  a  proper  staff  of  profeasora  and  assistaaat 
proiessors  for  the  university,  Roundell  265.  339. 

Expediency  of  tlie  formatioo  of  a  general  professorial  or  instmetton  fund  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  stipends  of  the  professors,  over  and  above  wbieh  tliey  should  receive  feeaaocord- 
mg  to  the  number  of  pupils,  Liddell  1185-1191.  laao,  laai.  1291,  1292 Advan- 
tage of  retiring. penaiotw   for  the  professors,  Liddell  \\%^y  Fimler  2700 Anproval 

of  the  system  of  pan  payment  of  the  professors  by  means  of  fees,  Liddell  1185-1 187-^ 
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PROFESSOHa  AND   TVTORS  {&V&TEM  OF  JlfSTRUCTiON)—OantiuU0d. 
I.   Oxford — continued. 
Z.  Consideration  of  tlie  RetnuntHratioo  of  ProfessorSi  kt.^'-continued. 
Much  larger  eitent  to  which  the  colleges  might  eootribate  to  a  general  inetructioo  fund, 
Liddell  1188-1  igi.  1281,  1282 Contemplated  settlement  by  a  commiteion  of  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  colleges  in  aid  of  the  tuition^  iu  connection  with  a  system  of  non* 
collegiate  students^  t&.  1278-1288. 

Consideration  of  the  sources  whence  to  obtain  the  fundf(  for  effecting  the  improyements 
cimtemplated  by  witness  in  the  professorial  and  tutorial  staff;  necessity  of  tne  colleges 

being  called  upon  to  contribute^  Newman  1450.  1491-1514 Absence  of  any  such 

learned  class  at  Oxford  as  at  the  German  umveisities;  great  advantage  of  such  classy  so 
that  'it  is  highly  expedient  to  ofier  such  inducements  as  will  cause  them  to  remain  at 
Oxford,  ib.  1470-1475.  1487-1497.  1514 — -Probability  of  many  men  of  great  mental 
power  being  induced  to  remain  as  university  professors  on  salaries  of  from  600  /.  to 
1,000/.  a  year,  ib,  1494-149; Expediency  of  8<^)me  provision  on  the  score  of  super- 
annuation of  professors,  ib.  1513. 

Suggested  payment  of  the  pn^ftssors  and  lecturers  oui  of  the  revenues  of  tie  colleges, 

Price  2115,  2116 Amended  system  desirable  in  the  payment  of  professors,  their  fees 

being  abolished,  ih.  2123 Propo^ed  payment  of  the  lecturers,  partly  by  stipend  and 

partly  by  fees,  ib. 

Contemplated  payment,  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by  fellowships,  in  the  case  both  of 

professors  and  of  the  instructors  under  them,  J^oirfcr  2294-2301 Approval  of  some 

appropiiation  of  the  college  revenues  to  the  professoriat,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent, 

Jowett  2406 Approval  of  the  professors  taking  fees  and  of  the  colleges  paying  the 

fee^,  under  certain  circumstances,  ib.  2418. 

Statement  in  further  explanation  of  witness's  views  as  to  the  fees  and  stipends  of  pro- 
fessors, university  instructors,  and  college  inf^tructors.  Fowler  2700— — On  further  con- 
sideration, witn<  ss  concludes  that  the  professoi-s  should  be  precluded  from  taking  fees,  ib. 
-"-*  The  end>  wment  of  professors,  if  they  are  to  be  precluded  from  taking  fees,  should  be 
at  least  1,000  Z.  a  year,  ib. 

Advantaore  in  this  country,  as  in  Germany,  if  there  were  sufficient  inducements  to  attract 
the  best  men  to  the  university  as  professors,  Perrg  4259-4267,  4315^  43i6. 

4.  Suggestions  upon  the  Subject  of  the  lustruction  of  ex-College  Students : 

Conclusion  as  to  ex-college  students  at  Oxford  having  a  most  adc-quatc  source  of 

instruction  in  the  professoriat  of  the  university,  Sb'  B.  Brodie  4-7 Contemplated 

appointment  of  assistant  professors  f  >r  aiding  the  professors  in  the  tuition  of  a  lar^e 

number  of  ex-college  students,  ib.  149-155 Reference  to  the  non-adoption  of  certain 

recommendations  for  facilitating  residence  out  of  college,  as  well  as  the  pursuit  of  special 
branches  of  study;  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  professorial  staff,  if  tiiese 
recommendations  had  been  carried  out,  ib.  176-185. 

Necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  tut  rial  staff  of  the  university,  if  there  be  a  large  acces- 
sion of  non  collegiate  students  ;  want  at  the  present  lime  of  an  addition  to  the  educational 

staff,  Liddell  1177,  1178.  1278-1282 Difficulty  as  to  the  tutorial  instruction  of  non- 

collegiaie  students,  who  are  not  in  a  pGsitii)n  to  pay  fees ;  suggested  aid  from  the  uni- 
versity, i/^.  12I2»  122K  1352*1358. 

Proposed  instruction  of  non-collegiate  students  by  means  of  an  organised  and  enlarged 
staff  of  professors  and  public  lecturers.  Price  21 15.  2190-219&—— Explanations  and  nug- 
gestions  in  detail  as  to  the  constitution  and  remuneration  of  a  staff  of  university  infitrac- 
tors  and  professors  proposed  for  the  tuition  of  a  non-collegiate  class,  aix)  of  the  students 
generaliy.  Fowler  2288  et  i^^.—— Objection  to  tl)e  proposal  for  a  lodgings  system,  on 
condition  that  the  students  are  poor,  and  that  their  tuition  is  free.  Fowler  2339  ;  Jowett 
26«9-  2534-  a63«- 

Suggestions  as  to  the  mode  (;f  providing  for  tlie  instructiim  of  non-collegiate  stndeats, 
Jowett  2384-*— Belief  that  non-collegiate  students  woidd  be  under  no  disadvantage  on 
the  score  of  tuition,  ib.  2600-9603. 

Consi(!eration  of  the  provisions  desirable  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  unattached 
students;  doubt  as  to  the  university  being  disposed  or  able  to  supply  tutors,  and  to  pay 
part  of  their  I  ost,  ffatrAiiw  2716-2718.  2812-2819.  2827,  2828.  2858-2870 —  Advan- 
tage of  an  interchange  of  services  between  the  diflterent  colleges,  more  especially  if  there 
are  unattached  students,  ib.  2867-2870— —Means  of  enabling  non-collegiate  students  to 
dispense  with  private  tutors ;  that  is,  by  providing  a  staff  of  assistant  proftasoct  or  tutors, 
Scott  a988-299i. 

Consideration  of  the  qu^^iion  of  increasing  the  professional  or  tutorial  staff,  in  ovvler  to 
meet  the  educational  wants  of  a  large  accession  of  non-collegiate  students;  Kmiled 
increase  contempkiled  in  the  number  of  professors,  Pueef  3«68-3«70.  3366-3380.  3409- 

3411 Dificulty  in  ixiug  upon  any  specific  arrangemeols  aato  the  profieasovial  and 
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PROFE9SORS  AND    TUTORS  {SYSTEM  OF  lNSTRUCTION)-Hi(Xkiiuued. 
I.  Oxford — continued. 
4.  Suggestions  upon  the  Subject,  kc*  of  ex*Gollege  Students,— •eoifttJiK^. 
tutorial  staff  until  the  effect  of  the  recent  changes  and  ordinances  is  known,  Pusey  3270. 
tjaya.  3283.  3372-3380. 

Disadvantage,  as  regards  facilities  of  tuition  in  the  case  of  out-students,  as  compared 

with  men  in  college,  Bayne  3442-3444 Great  difficulty  in  providing  that  men  in 

lodgings  were  properly  trained  for  their  ezamiaations.  Burrows  3674 Grounds  for  ob- 
jecting to  a  class  of  sub^professors  for  the  education  of  the  proposed  non-coUegiate  stu- 
dents, ib.  3683.  3695.  3700 Expense  of  private  tuition  adverted  to;  disadvantage  of 

unattached  and  poor  students  in  this  respect,  ib.  3709-3713 Advantage  of  cdlege 

tuition  in  addition  to  private  tuition,  though  the  latter  would  in  many  cases  supply  all 
that  is  requisite  for  ex-college  students,  ib.  3763-3772. 

6.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally : 

Three  independent  agencies,  by  which  instruction  at  Oxford  is  carried  on  ;  that  is,  the 

private  tutors,  the  college  tutors,  and  the  professors,  Sir  J3.  Brodie  7 Opinion  as  to 

the  greater  efficiency  of  the  professorial  lectures  than  of  the  college  lectures,  ib.  70-74. 
138-132 Disapproval  of  professors  acting  as  private  tutors,  ib.  75,  76. 

Evil  in  the  colleges  having  no  continual  hold  on  the  services  of  the  best  men,  RoundeU 

3(52 Statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  interchange  of  lectures  between  the  colleges, 

and  of  basing  the  instruction  upon  the  university  instead  of  the  college  element,  ib.  263, 

264.  492 Opinion  as  to  its  being^  impossible  to  abolish  the  tutors  altogether,  LiddeU 

1185 Expeaieiicy  of  making  university  teaching  more  of  a  profession  than  it  now 

is,  there  being  no  hold  upon  the  continuous  services  of  the  tutors,  ib.  1270-1274 

Nature  of  the  studies  at  Oxford  adverted  to,  as  rendering  first-class  teaching  indis- 
pensable, Newman  1446 Insufficient  leisure  of  the  professors  and  tutors,  under  existing 

arrangements,  Newman  1470-1473.  1487-1489.  1515-1519;  Fowler  ^^jq;  Scott  2073; 
Perry  4315-4317.  4362-4373- 

Decided  inadequacy  of  the  present  arrangements  of  the  colleges,  or  of  many  of  them, 

for  the  instruction  of  their  students.  Fowler  2290.  2292 Contemplated  instruction  of 

pass  men  by  the  colleges,  whilst  there  should  be  university  instruction  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced students,  ib.  231a.  2314— Improbability  of  the  colleges  or  the  university  carry- 
ing out  the  required  changes  in  the  instruction,  though  there  is  a  large  body  favourable 
to  such  changes,  ib.  2320,  2321. 

Importance  of  a  staff  of  resident  instructors,  and  of  a  system  of  free  instruction  in  lieu 

of  the  system  of  college  tutors,  Jowett  2404 Explanatory  statement  in  regard  to  the 

duties  of  a  professor,  and  the  detailed  practice  pursued  as  lecturer  or  as  teacher ;  practice 
of  witness  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  2475-2484.  2643,  2644. 

Difficulty  in  retaining  the  services  of  the  most  able  men  for  the  university  on  account 

of  the  competition  from  without,  Scott  3068-3071 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of 

restrictions  upon  the  professors,  so  long  as  they  give  the  required  number  of  lectures  and 

reside  a  given  time,  Burrows  3737-3740 Expediency  of  a  combination  of  professorial 

and  tutorial  teaching,  ib.  3834,  3835. 

II.  Cambridge: 

Want  of  an  increased  number  and  better  endowment  of  the  professorships  at  Cam- 
bridge, Bateson  600,  601 ^Approval  of  a  tax  upon  the  college  incomes  as  the  best 

-   mode  of  endowing  additional  professorships ;  objection  to  the  charge  coming  out  of  the 

university  chest,  ib.  602-611 A  great  deal  has  been  done  at  Cambridge  to  augment 

the  professoriat,  ib.  741.  750. 

Inadequacy  of  the  professoriat  as  the  sole  teaciiing  power  in   the  event  of  a  large 

accession  of  non-collegiate  students,  Hammond  93ft.  942.  1000-1005.   1007-1016 

Increase  already  made  in  the  professoriat  at  Cambridge ;  slight  further  increase  required, 
«*•  939-941- 

Advantage  in  the  college  tuition  being:  to  some  extent  supplied  by  the  professoriat, 

Burtiy  1591,  1592 Want  of  two  or  three  more  professorships  at  Cambridge,  ib.  1593- 

1595 Expediency  of  college  tuition  being  more  systematically  conducted,  ib.  1596 

Relative  advantages  of  ex-college  students  having  private  tutors,  and  of  college 

students  who  attend  the  college  lectures;  less  educational  advantages  of  the  former,  ib. 
1693-1711. 

Difficulty  of  increasing  the  stipends  or  the  number  of  the  professors,  unless  by  taxing 

the  colleges,  jto/Aayn  1808.  1811-1816 Expediency  of  an  increase  and  re-organization 

of  the  professoriat  by  means  of  the  college  funds,  Roby  1947-1954.  1967 Importance 

of  a  learned  class  of  first-rate  professors  and  lecturers  at  Cambridge  adequately  remu- 
nerated, so  as  to  retain  their  services  permanently,  lA.  1957-1960.  2068,2069 Probable 

effect  of  a  non-collegiate  system  in  leading  to  an  extension  of  the  professoriat,  ib.  2069. 

Conclusion  that  ex-college  students  would,  during  the  first  two  years,  derive  far  more 

benefit 
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Professors  and  Tutors  (System  of  Instruction) — continued. 
11.  Cam&ridE^e— continaed. 
benefit  from  prirote  tutors  than  from  professors'  lectures,  and  that  the  professoriat  is  at 

present  ample  with  reference  to  this  class,  Campion  3862.  387a Anticipation  that  new 

professorships  will  promptly  be  established  by  the  universily,  if  need  should  arise  for  them 
Campion  3873. 

Very  deficient  staflf  of  scientific  professors  at  Cambridge,  Liveinff  4070-4073.  4138 

Insufficiency  of  the  income  derired  by  the  professors  from  the  university ;  instance  in 

witness's  case,  ib.  4077,  4078.  4097,  4098 ^Want  of  increased  inducement  to  men  of 

eminent  ability  as  teachers,  to  remain  permanently  at  the  university,  ib.  4091,  4092 

Regulation  as  to  the  residence  of  some  of  the  professors  at  the  university,  ib.  4139- 
4142. 

See    also   College  Revenues.  College  Tutors.  Endouments.  Fellowships^ 

German  Universities.        Learned  Works.        Private  Tkttors. 

PubUe,  The.  Absence,  at  present,  of  any  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  an  extension 
of  the  universities  to  a  non-collegiate  class;  ex|}ediency,  nevertheless,  of  the  middle  classes 
being  largely  attracted  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Burn  1644,  1645.  1739,  1740*  ^764> 

^765 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  external  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  university 

system  to  non-collegiate  students  of  the  middle  class,  Chase  3120,  3121.  3176-3183 

Witness  is  not  aware  of  any  general  demand  for  a  system  of  external  students,  Bayne 
3461,  3462 — —Statement  as  to  the  absence  of  popular  demand  for  the  non-coUegiate 
system,  JStcrrom  3668-3673.  3798-3800. 

Public  Housesy  Oxford.  Advantage  of  a  strict  censorship  of  public-houses  at  Oxford  in 
the  event  of  a  non-collegiate  class  of  students,  Roundell  331,332. 

Public  Schools.  Comparatively  unprepared  atate  in  which  young  men  from  the  public 
schools  come  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Bateson  756->763. 

See  also  Affiliation  of  Schools  and  Colleges        Schools. 

Pusetft  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bouverie.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  for  many 
years  Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 

Oxford,  3246 Considers  it  exceedingly  desirable  to  postpone  the  compulsory  adoption 

of  a  non-collegiate  system  at  Oxford,  there  being  at  ))resent  the  prospect  of  voluntary 
adoption  of  three  distinct  plans  of  university  extension,  3247-3250.  3411,  3412— 
Anticipated  success  of  Keble  College,  which  is  to  provide  for  100  students,  and  is  to  be 

conducted  on  economical  principles,  3248.3250,3251.3411 Probable  adoption  by 

the  university  of  a  plan  founded  on  the  scheme  of  Professor  Gk)ldwin  Smith  for  the  affi- 
liation of  colleges  as  a  means  of  shortening  the  term  of  residence ;  approval  of  this  prin- 
dple,  3248-3250.  3289,  3290.  3411,  3412. 

Quotation  of  certain  high  authorities  and  of  sundry  data  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  necessary  expenses  of  colleges  are  extremely  exae^erafed,  and  the  necessary 

expenses  of  lodeings  much  underrated,  3251 ^Ad  vantage  if  Uie  system  of  caution  money 

were  superseded  by  requiring  the  undergraduates  to  pay  their  college  bills  at  the  beginning 

of  the  term,  ib. Expected  rise  in  the  price  of  lodgings  at  Oxford  if  there  were  a  large 

number  of  ex-college  students,  ib. 

Evidence  as  to  the  failure  morally  of  the  system  of  ex-college  students  at  the  French 

Universities  in  former  times,  3252 Details  relative  to  the  quarrelsome  character  and 

want  of  discipline  of  the  students  at  the  German  Universities  down  to  the  year  1827; 
conclusion  also  as  to  the  lower  morality  than  at  the  English  Universities,  3^52-3254. 

3324-3344 Recent  inquiry  in  this  country  by  the  French  Government,  as  to  the  effect 

of  the  college  system  upon  morality,  the  immorality  of  the  students  in  Pnris  having  led 

to  such  inquiry,  3254-3258. 3345-3347 Success  of  St.  Leonard's  Hall  at  St  Andrews, 

founded  on  the  collegiate  system,  3258,  3259. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  system  of  lodgings  at  Oxford,  and  the  r^ulations  for  the 

discipline  of  the  studenu  therein,  3260-3262.  3385-3392 Evidence  to  the  eflect  that 

on  the  score  of  morality  and  discipline,  the  lodgings  system  is  a  failure  alike  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge,  and  that  all  regulations  on  the  subject  are  futile  to  ensure  the 
advantages  of  the  collegiate  system,  3260-3266.  3292-3300.  3385-3391.  3400-3405. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  failure,  intellectually,  of  a  system  of  students  living  in  lodgings, 
and  under  the  teaching  of  professors  by  means  solely  of  lectures,  3267.  3301-3316 
Evidence  with  reference  to  the  professorial  system  in  Germany,  the  students  not  being 
attached  to  colleges,  and  not  being  previously  prepared  in  the  subjects  of  the  lectures; 
argument  as  to  this  system  being  unfavourable  to  intellectual  developement  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  3267.  3301-3312.  3328-3338.  3348-3368.  3360,  3361. 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  increasing  the  professorial  or  tutorial  staff  in  order  to 
meet  the  educational  wants  of  a  large  accession  of  non-coUegiate  students ;  limited  increase 
contemplated  in  the  number  of  professors,  3268-3270.  3366-3380.  3409-3411 State- 
ment in  regard  to  the  very  limited  study  of  physical  science  at  Oxford,  the  number  of 
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Pusej/f  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bcuvtrie    (Aaalysie  of  hit  Evidence.)    ^mUifmBd. 

students  having  steadily  declined  ;  means  of  further  encooragiag  Hm  stedy,  ^270.  3284- 

3^91.  3416-3419 ^Ti-ansiiion  state  of  tl>€  study  of  law  at  Oxfoixl;  £urtli4»i*  pro¥igion 

contemplated,  3*270.  3366-3369.  3377. 

Difficulty  in  fixing  upon  any  specific  arrangements  as  to  the  pro&>ftorial  and  tutorial 
staff  until  the  effect  of  the  recent  changes  and  ordinances  is  known,  3270.  327a*  3^3. 

3372-3380 Contemplated  ulilization  of  the  teaching  power  of  the  fellows  in  connection 

with,  or  inde|)endently  of,  an  increaMtl  tmmber  of  students,  3270-3272.  3371-3374 

Anomaly  of  the  system  of  mn*  cure  fell  iwships;  expediency ,  however,  ol  further  experience 

before  the  f^ystem  of  sinecnies  is  entirely  abolished,  3272.  3283.  3359.  3371-^:3376 

Expianation  as  to  the  t^inecure  involred  in  o  e  of  the  Lee's  readerships  at  Christ  Church, 
tliere  being  no  stadents  to  teach,  and  the  r^a-'er  being  non-resident,  3272-3282. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  havin:^  previous  preparation  in 
ti^  mailer  of  lectures  ;  pi-actice  hereon  at  Oxford,  3301-3316 — Importance  attached 
to  a  reduction  of  the  aee  at  which  youg  men  may  complete  their  university  career,  and 

obtain  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  3317-3223 Opinion  as  to  the  injurious  eflPeoC*  ^ 

the  change  of  system  in  regard  to  scholarships  at  Oxtord,  under  the  plan  of  the  Royal 
Commissirm  ;  belief  that  fewer  poor  persons  now  obtain  scholarships,  3359. 3406-3408. 

Dbapproval  generally  of  the  creation  of  a  number  of  possible  sinecnre  o«t  of  collegiate 
or  university  funds,  3359.  3371-3375— -—Statement  on  the  aubjcct  of  teamed  works,  as 
produced  in  Grernuu^y  and  England  respeclivfly ;  gmter  provismi  made  in  the  former 

country  for  a  learned  class,  3360-3365.  3370 ODifficalty  as  to  tlw  mode  of  a^^point- 

meot  of  professors  ;  doubt  as  to  any  special  failore  <kf  the  system  of  elaetioii  by  convoca- 
tion, 3383,  3384 Improbability  of  there  having  been  in  former  tioves  several  thouaaodU 

<af  students  at  Oxford ;  numerous  French  students  down  to  the  year  1369 ;  3393^  3394* 

Advantage  of  the  system  of  catechetical  lectures,  3395-3399 Further  statement  as 

io  the  exp^iettcy  of  a  diminished  residence  io  connection  with  an  affiliation  system, 

341 1,  3412 Approval  of  the  prorision  of  lodging  aciommodation  on  a  large  scale  by 

the  university,  in  the  event  of  the  admissbn  of  noo^coUagiaie  students,  3413*34^5 

Decline  in  the  study  of  physical  science  further  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  means 
of  encouragement  <ksiraJ>le^  3416-3419. 


R. 

Meligious  Imtruetion  and  Chmpel  Attendance.     Way  in  which  the  chapel  attendance  of 

studeatB  in  lodgings  might  be  provided  for  at  Oxford,  Roundell  333 Effect  of  the 

non-collegiate  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  in  solving  the  religious  difficulties  of  the 
question,  ib.  524-528. 

Difficulty  in  providing  for  the  chapel  attendance  of  out-college  students ;  advantage  ia 
leaving  tlie  matter  free,  Bateson  784.  8H2-890— Advantage  in  non-collegiate  students 
being  under  no  restriction  as  regards  denominational  teaching,  ib.  882-886 Expe- 
diency of  noiHcolleifiate  atudoiUs  being  vnrestricted  as  regards  attendance  at  chapel, 

Hammond  945 Difficulty  as  to  religious  control  over  non-collegiate  students,  Fawkr 

2276.  2359-2361.  2376. 

Way  in  which  the  religions  instmction  of  ex-college  studenis  might  be  provided  for  in 

the  case  of  Botnan  Catholics  and  of  Non-Conformists,  Jowett  2385 Difficulty  as  to 

tlie  religious  instruction  and  chapel  attendance  of  non-collegiate  students,  Hawkins  2733, 

^734«  2789-2796 Suggestions  for  checking  the  attendance  at  public  worship  in  the 

case  of  <h«  ex-colle^e  students,  Chase  3133-3136. 

Difficalties  as  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  re^lar  attendance  at  hall  and  chapel  in  the 

case   of  men   residing  out  of  college,    Bayne  3606-3609 Great  ditficulty  as  to  il»e 

religious  training  or  chapel  attendance  of  men  in  lodgings,  Burrows  3698,  3699. 

Expediency  of  control  over  the  relii^ious  training  of  non-collegiate  students,  though  it 
may  be  necessary  to  open  the  universities  to  men  of  all  religious  creeds  without  distinc- 
tion, P«?rry  4467-4474. 

See  also  Denominational  Colleges*         Dissenters. 

ReUgioms  Tests.  Expediency  of  making  the  University  of  Oxford  national  by  notcon6iMng 
iu  benefits  to  the  Established  Church,  or  to  any  privileged  cla^^s,  RoundeU  258,  267,  268. 
yjo.  485— Necessity  of  abolishing  all  religious  tests  in  order  to  get  the  attendance  of  a 

proper  number  of  young  men  at  the  universities,  ib.  485 Great  advantage  if  religioiis 

tests  at  Oxfi>rd  were  abolished,  Newman  1440 Statement  as  to  the  operation  of  the 

present  university  system  in  preventing  the  accession  of  students  through  religious  diffi- 
culties, Jowett  2544-2552.  2572-2575. 
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1.  Oxford, 

I.   Oxford: 
Contemplated  proviaion  in  regard  to  the  keeping  ot*  terms  by  non-collegiate  students  at 
Oxft^rdy  Roundeli  334-336— —  Approval  of  a  proposal  that  men  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
examination  for  moderations  at  an  earlier  period  ;  means  thereby  of  reducing  the  residence 

at  the  university.  XirfdcH  1326.    1345-1349*    13S9-I362.    1366-137»'     1384-1388 

Opinion  os  to  the  necessity  of  not  less  than  three  years'  residence  in    the    case   of 
candidates  for  scholarslii|)f»,  ib.  1368-1371. 

Objection  to  shortenini*:  the  period  of  re.Vidence  at  the  univer^sitv,  Fowler  224i,  2242 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  proposal  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  for  diminishing  the 

teriu  of  univeisity  residence  to  two  years,  ti.  2334-2339. 

Suggestion  ttiat  residence  may  be^t  be  shortened  by  allowing  every  one  who  takes 

heamurv  in  modexaliona  to  be  excased  the  thne  now  passed  previously  to  moderaiioo^ ; 

-  preposed  ulU*rutioa  of  the  modeiatians  examioation  in  oonneetion  with  this  iirrangemeut, 

Jowett  2393-2395 Suggestions  for  improvio^i;    the  sy^iepi    and    course    of   study, 

,  coneurrently  with  a  diminution  of  naidence,  i6^  243©,  2440,  24/>3-246o Objection 

*  to  the  time  being  sliortened  unless  the  standard  of  entraiKieis  raised,  ib.  2531-2534. 

Explanation  relative  to  a  statute  now  before  the  university  providing  for  reduction  of 

leMdeuce  to  two  yenrs  under  certain  conditions,  Hawkins  2724-2727.  2776-2778  - — 

.  Statement  as  to  sons  of  peers  and  other  privileged  persons  being  now  required  to  reside 

only  two  years ;    origin  of  this  privilege,  ib,  2725-2767-2778 Facility  to  university 

extension  by  means  of  the   plan  for  diminishing  the  term  of  lesidence,  Chase^  3199, 

3j200> 

Social  disadvHntage  to  men  if  they  were  to  come  to  the  university  for  one  year  only, 

after  two  years  private  reading,  J5cry«e 3466-3469 Decided  objection  to  any  reduction 

of  the  terra  of  residence  whether  the  students  be  c!ollegi»te  or  non-coll^ate.  Burrows 
3803.  3809-3811. 

2.  Cambridge: 

Information  as  to  the  mode  in  which  terms  are  kept  in  the  colleges  at  Cambridge, 

dining  in  hall  not  being  absolntely  necessary,  Batesam  557-562 Probable  improvement 

if  two  years  total  residence  at  Cambridge  were  sufficient,  ib.  590,  591 Witness  looks 

upon  residence  as  a  very  material  part  of  the  university  system,  i4.  599.  688 Great 

'  imp^irtanve  attached  to  residence,  so  that  witness  would  object  to  re^iucing  it  lower  than 

two  years,  li.  688.  991 Necessity  of  rt  strictions  as  to  residence  in  the  case  of  students 

in  lodgings,  ib.  769-772. 

Great  relief  to  poor  men   if  not  required  to  reside  for  more  ihan  three  terms  at  the 
«  university,  Hammond  970-1089— Great  value  attached  10  residence  at  the  university, 

ib.  1069 Objection  to  a  shorter  term  of  residence  for  the  existing  class  of  students, 

though  for  a  poor  class  of  men  a  short  residence  should  s\\(5ce,ib.  1070. 

Proposition  that  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate  students  certain  modifications  be  made 
as  regards  tlie  length  of  residence  and  the  examinations,  and  that  a  lower  degree  be 
allowed  after  three  terms  of  residence.  Bum  1569- 1603,  1637-1642.  1669-1684.  1730- 

1732.  1759-1767.  1771-1774 Objection  to  givini;  th^  badielor  of  arts  degree  for  less 

than  nine  terms  of  residence;  objections  taken  hereon  to  u  certain  proposition  by  Mr.' 

Hammond,  ib.  1599.  1604,  1605.  1643.   1673-1684.  1733-1743.  1759-1767 Sfeces- 

•ity  of  diminished  residence,  in  order  to  attract  the  commercial  classes  to  the  university, 
A.  1770. 

Non-objei*\on  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Bum  for  shortening  the  residence  in  the  case  of 
ex-college  students,  and  for  giving  an  inferior  degree  under  certain  conditions,  Latham 
1791-1796.  1829-1831 — -^Grounds  for  objecting  to  any  shortening  of  residence  necessary 

for  ihe  baihelor  of  arts  degree,  ib.  1792-1794,  1830 Opinion  fivourable  to  shorter 

residence  being  required  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate  students,  except  for  the  bachelor  of 
arts  d^ree,  lioby  2059-2066. 

Approval  generally  of  the  Bill  of  Mr.  E wart,  provided  residence  in  the  university  is  one 

of  tne  conditions  of  the  system  of  non-collegiate  students,    Campion   3854-3S56 ' 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  less  than  three  years*  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
ails  or  master  of  arts,  though  witness  would  not  object  to  a  jcertlficate  or  title  for  a  shortek 
residence,  ib.  391 7-3925.  3993-3999- 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  for  a  diminished 

perird  of  residence,  Ziuei/iff  4103,4104.4159.4199,  4200 Approval  of  diminished 

residence  in  certain  cases  of  men  intended  for  professions,  ib.  4 159-4 163. 

See  also  AffUiation  of  Schooh  and  Colleges.         Age  of  Students.         Vacation*. 
JteveNves  of  Colleges.     See  College  Revenues.        Endowments. 
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Report,  1867 — conHnued. 

Revenues  of  Oxford  UniverHty.    Information  relative  to  the  revenues  of  the  unif erttty. 
from  various  sources  ;  want  of  a  proper  balance  sheet  annually.  Price  2133-2139. 

JRo5y,  Henry  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  Secretary  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  1930-1933 — —Approves  of 
ihe  bill  before  the  Committee,  and  of  a  system  of  ex-college  students,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  present  monopoly  of  the  colleges,  1934- 193B.  1978-1980.  2036.  2067-2070— 
Exceedingly  small  sum  out  of  ihe  large  revenues  of  St'John's  College,  which  is  now 
applied  to  instruction,  1939-1946.  2011-2020 Expediency  of  an  increase  and  re- 
organization of  the  professiorat  by  means  of  the  college  funds,  1947-1954.  1967 

Suggested  exclusion  of  Greek  from  the  "Little-go  "  examination  at  Cambridge,  1955, 1956. 
2037-2040, 

Importance  of  a  learned  class  of  first-rate  professors  and  lecturers  at  Cambridge,  ade- 
quately remunerated,  so  as  to  retain  their  services  permanently,  1957-1960.  2068,  2069 

Conclusion  that  poor  men  might  live  more  cheaply  in  lodgmgs  than  in  the  colleges, 

as  at  present  administered ;  the  power  of  lodging  oat  shoald  at  all  events  be  ^ntad, 
1961-1963.  1971-1980.  1999-2010— Advantage  if  yooi^  men  came  to  tbemniversitj 
about  the  age  of  seventeen,  1964-1966.  2041*2047— Objection  to  a  cheap  college  fi»r 
poor  students  exclusively,  1968, 19^ 

Obstaple  to  the  professors  supplying  the  place  of  private  tutors  in  the  case  of  ncm- 

coll^iate  students,  1970 Means  of  preserving  discifdine  under  a  system  of  lodgings, 

1981-.— —Opinion  that  means  would  be  forthcoming  at  Cambridge  to  meet  any  demand 

for  lodgings,  1982,  1983 Amendment  suggested  in  the  regulation  as  to  ibe  celibacy 

of  fellows  at  Cambridge ;  proposed  as  to  fellowships  being  terminable  after  ten  years, 

under  ceitain  conditions,  1984-1995 Advantage  if  some  fellows  were  required  to 

study  at  foreign  universities  and  afterwards  to  lectuie  at  home,  1996-1998. 

Qtiestion  whether  the  accoimts  of  the  colleges  should  not  be  printed  and  circulated 

amongst  the  fellows,  2011,  2012.  2021-2023 Statement  as  to  the  fellows  not  being 

required  to  render  any  service  in  return  for  their  stipends  and  other  privileges,  2013- 
2Q2g_Divided  feehng  at  Cambridge  upon  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  present 

Bill,  2034,  2035 ^Way  in   which   the   requirement  of  Greek   at    Cambridge    acts 

unfavourably  upon  the  schools  and  upon  education,  2037-2040.  2048-2052. 

Expediency  of  widening  the  course  of  study  at  Cambridge  so  that  students  may  follow 

those  studies  most  conducive  to  their  subsequent  careers,  2053-2055 Advantage  of 

opening  the  college  endowments  to  non-collegiate  students,  2056-2058 Approval  of 

the  college  fellowships  being  open  to  the  university,  2057 — -Doubt  as  to  the  expediency 
of  opening  the  college  scholarsnipe  to  the  university,  ib. 

Opinion  favourable  to  shorter  residence  being  required  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate 

students,  except  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  2059-2066 Approval  of  facilities  as 

to  residence  by  the  affiliation  of  certain  colleges,  2063-2066 Probable  effect  of  a 

non-collegiate  system  in  leading  to  an  extension  of  the  professoriate,  2069— —-Connection 
between  tne  question  of  the  college  funds  and  the  system  of  non-collegiate  students, 
2071,  2072. 

Roman  Catholics.  Absence  of  inconvenience  from  Roman  Catholic  students  at  Christ 
Church,  Liddell  1311,  1312 Tendency  of  residence  in  lodgings  to  attract  Non- 
conformists and  Roman  Catholics  to  Oxford,  ib.  1337>  ^33^ u^b^  difficulty  under  a 

non-collegiate  system  in  regard  to  the  accession  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Non-con I'ormist 
students,  Jowett  2461-2468.  2545-2552.  2572-2574.  2583-2589. 

Rounddly  Charles  Savile.  (Analytis  of  his  Evidence.) — Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford; 
has  been  an  Examiner  in  the  School  of  Law  and  Modem  History,  252-S55— -Stronjriy 
approves  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  256-258 Expediency  of  making  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  national,  by  not  confining  iis  benefits  to  the  Estabhshed  Church  or  to  any 

privileged  class,  258.  267,  268.  370.  485 Argument  as  to  the  great  importance  of  an 

application  of  the  college  revenues  10  university  purposes,  259  etseq. Extremely  preju- 
dicial waste  of  the  college  endowments  and  revenues  under  the  present  system,  260-262. 

Gross  total  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling  per  annum  represented  by  the  endowments 
of  the  university  and  colleges  for  which  about  1400  undergraduates  are  educated  yearly, 

262-266 Illustration  in  the  case  of  Merton  College  of  the  largeness  of  the   college 

revenues  and  the  smallness  of  the  effect  produced,  262 Evil  in  the  colleges  having  no 

continual  hold  on  the  services  of  its  best  men,  ib. Evil  also  in  connection  with  the 

overplus  of  scholarships,  ib. Several  evils  in  connection  with  the  tutorial  system,  the 

choice  of  college  tutors  beiftg  prejudically  restricted,  and  the  body  having  no  perma- 
nency, 263.  422,  423. 

Statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  interchange  of  lectures  between  the  colleges,  and 
of  basing  the  instruction  upon  Uie  university  instead  of  the  college  element,  263,  264. 
^Q2 Amendment  required  in  the  system  of  sinecure  fellowships ;  proposed  introduc- 
tion of  the  terminable  principle,  total  abolition  not  being  contemplated,  264.  351-359 

Great  importance  attached  to  the  provision  of  the  best  possible  staff  of  professors  and 

teachers, 
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Roundell,  Charles  Savile.    (Analysis  of  his  ILyideneey^corUinued. 

teachers,  264,  265^-*-Nece68it]r  of  using  the  college  revenues  in  order  to  provide  a 
proper  staff  of  professors  and  assistant  professors  for  the  university^  265.  339, 

Opinion  favourable  to  an  abolition  of  the  college  monoply,  without  destroying  the 

individuality  of  the  colleges,  265 Entire  failure  of  the  university  to  reach  the  profes* 

sions  or  the  commercial  classes,  266.  268 Objection  to  the  university  being  closed  for 

half  the  year,  considering  the  abundant  supply  of  college  fellows,  266.  367-369     ■ 
Fourfold  impediment  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  university  students  of  a  different 

class,  267 Unduly  late  age  at  which  undergraduates  come  to  the  university;   facilities 

suggested  on  this  score,  267.  360-366.  432-447.  503-511. 

Obstacle  to  the  commercial  classes  sending  their  children  to  Oxford,  on  account  of  the 
long  time  occupied  in  the  university  course,  and  the  late  age  at  which  it  begins,  267.  364 
•——Effect  of  the  classical  character  of  the  studies  in  preventing  an  access  of  students  of 

a  different  class,  267 ^Failure  under  the  jjresent  system  in  getting  Dissenters  to  come 

to  the  university,  268^-^Expediency  of  facilities  for  university  education  in  the  case  of 
young  men  intended  for  colonial  life,  ib. 

Summary  of  the  measures  required  in  order  to  place  beyond  a  doubt  the  accession  of  ^ 

large  increase  of  students,  269 Expectation  01  a  saving  of  expense  on  the  part  o^ 

students  if  allowed  to  live  out  of  the  colleges ;  examination  as  to  tlie  data  for  ibis  eonclu** 
Sion,  269.  323, 324.  451-468.  495-498— -—Grounds  for  expecting  that  large  numbers  of 
students  would  come  to  Oxford  from  the  endowed  schools  throughout  the  country,  under 
the  improved  system  contemplated  by  witness,  269.  318-322. 

Excellent  effects  anticipated  as  regards  the  present  class  of  students  if  there  were  a 
large  number  of  more  inaustrious  and  poorer  men,  of  a  hard-working,  self-denying  class, 

270-275.  413-421 Strong  disapproval  of  the  system  of  athletic  sports,  as  being  now 

carried  out  to  a  very  prejudicial  extent  at  the  universities,  273.  393-402— Grounds  for 
concludine  that,  on  the  score  of  discipline,  no  apprehension  need  arise  in  respect  of  a  large 
number  of  students  in  lodgings ;  contemplated  supervision  by  a  body  delegated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  university,  275.  328-332.  398-405. 

Necessity  of  the  interposition  of  Parliament  in  order  to  secure  the  proposed  changes, 
as  these  would  otherwise  be  strongly  resisted  by  the  bad  colleges,  276.  488-492— —Boon 
to  be  conferred  by  the  Bill  by  its  effect  upon  the  bad  colleges  where  the  education  is  now 

deficient,  276-278 ^Mischief  involved  in  the  restriction,  by  which  there  are  twelve 

clerical  fellows  out  of  twenty-four  fellows  at  Merton,  279-281 Particulars  relative  to 

the  steps  taken  by  Merton  College  for  removing  the  regulation  requiring  one  moiety  of 
the  fellowships  to  be  clerical  fellowships ;  comment  upon  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbuiy,  as  visitor,  and  subsequently  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  refusing  consent  to 
any  alteration,  282-289. 

Strong  objection  to  the  present  system  of  appointment  of  professors ;  amendment  sug- 
gested, 290-313 Statement  as  to  the  want  of  an  improved  constitution  of  the  univer- 
sity congregation  or  legislative  body;   mischievous  working  at  present,  296.  301-310. 

3t6,  317 Worthless  characier  of  the  present  pass  examination;  question  as  to  raising 

the  standard  of  the  pass  degree,  314,  315.  427-431 Suggestion  whether  the  richer 

class  of  students  mignt  not  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  living  in  lodgings,  325-327. 

385-392 Contemplated  licensing  of  lodging-nouses  if  the  Bill  become  law,  328-331 

Advantage  also  of  a  strict  censorship  of  public-houses,  331,  332. 

Way  in  which  the  chapel  attendance  of  students  in  lodgings  might  be  provided  for, 

333 Contemplated  provision  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  terms  by  non-collegiate 

students,  334-336-^-— Entire  inadequacy  of  the  present  professorial  staff,  which  shuuld 

be  reconstructed  throughout  and  g;reatly  extended,  337-341 Increase  of  the  revenues 

of  the  colleges  advertea  to,  as  arising  very  much  from  the  system  of  fines  on  renewal  of 
leases,  which  practice  iS  now  dying  out,  343-350. 

Means  by  which  young  men  niiorht  go  through  their  university  course  in  one  year, 
as  under  a  system  of  affiliation  of  certain  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country, 

364.  440-447 Statement  as  to  the  scholarships  of  the  university  bein^  now  open  to 

every  class  and  every  creed,  371-383 Facilities  nevertheless  required,  in  order  to 

induce  the  poorer  class  of  students  to  go  to  the  university,  so  that  they  may  share  in  its 

benefits,  383,  384 Objection  to  the  poorer  class  of  students  bein^  put  into  a  separate 

college  or  hall,  392,413 Expediency  of  very  strict  discipline  being  maintained  by 

proper  regulations  in  the  event  of  a  large  number  of  non-collegiate  students,  398-405. 

Exceptional  system  of  the  English  universities  in  the  matter  of  non-collegiate  students, 
406-410-^— Proposal  that  the  majority  of  the  fellows  of  a  college  should  have  power  to 
alter  their  ordinances,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  41 1, 412 Objec- 
tion to  an  additional  number  of  tutors  in  the  smaller  colleges,  on  account  of  the  paucity 

of  students  for  the  classes,  422-426 Consideration  of  objections  to  the  proposal  that 

students  should  go  to  the  university  at  an  earlier  age ;  dissent  from  the  view  that  this 
would  make  the  university  a  sort  of  upper  public  school,  432-439. 

Expediency,  irrespectively  of  the  question  of  cost,  of  young  men  being  at  liberty  to 

ire  in  lodgings  instead  of  becoming  members  of  colleges,  460-468 — ^Belief  that,  with 
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Roundelly  Charles  Savile.     (Analysifl  of  his  ETideace)— <»»<wM«rf. 

proper  regulations  as  to  diacipline,  turbulence  need  not  be  appreliended  on  tbe  part  of 

young  men  living  in  tlie  town,  469-477.  50^ Necessity  of  the  sdiokrshipa  and 

endowments  of  the  colleges  being  open  to  the  non-collegiate  students,  478-484 

Advantage,  if  Oxford  adopted  the  Cambridge  system,,  of  allowing  the  students  to  life  in 

licensedTodgings,  486-488 Limit  to  the  number  of  students  at  Oxford,  owing  10  the 

.  rule  as  to  livmg  in  college,  493,  494. 

Greater  liability  to  contagious  influences  when  young  men  li?e  in  college  than  when 

they  live  in  lodgings,  499,  500 Practice  at  Oxford  for  tlie  young  men  to  live  in 

lodgings  after  the  beginning  of  their  fourth  year,  501 Way  in  which  shorter  vacations 

wouldltend  \o  reduce  the  expenses  of  a  university  course,  512-517 Less  expense  on 

the  score  of  |  rivaie  tutors  if  the  professorial  staff  were  properly  increased  and  improved, 

518-520 Ix)wer  tone  and  more  expensive  habits  of  the  Oxford  students  than  iq  past 

years,  52i-623» 

Effect  of  the  non-collegiate  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  in  solving  the  religious  diffi- 
culties of  the  question,  524-528— — Inadequacy  x>f  private  halls  as  a  mearts  of  drawing  to 
Oxford  tbe  classes  now  debarred  from  the  university ;  radical  changes  neces^ry  in  order 
to  attract  these  classes,  529,  530 Necessity  of  an  executive  commission^  with  Parlia- 
mentary powers,  in  order  to  secure  the  required  changes,  531-635* 

Very  unfavourable  effect  a£  the  restrictions  at  Oxford  in  re^^ai-d  to  the  school  system, 

^1^  g^2 —Undue  attention  paid  at  grammar  schools  to  tiie  classical  acquirements  of 

particular  boys,  with  a  view  to  training  them  for  the  universities,  643-645 — —Necessity 
of  a  reform  of  the  univei'siiy  system,  in  order  to  make  the  schools  r«illy  effective,  546, 

547 ^Advantage  if  young  men  at  Oxford  could  obtain  fellowships  at  an  eailier  age 

than  twenty-five,  548,  549. 

[Second  Examination.] — Letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  visitor,  dated 
26th  Jime  1866,  declining  to  sanction  the  proposal  that  one-third  instead  of  one-half  the 
fellowships  of  Merton  Collage  should  be  held,  by  the  clergy,  1434. 

Letter  from  witness  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  dated  I4tli  January .  1864,  containing 
sundry  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  university  instruction  in  law,  1434. 


S. 

Sl  Alban's  Hall  (^Oxford).     Very  low  point  to  which  the  expenses  have  been  reduced  at 

Alban  Hall,  Chase  3^39 Doubt  whether  the  expense  in  lodgings  could  be  brought 

lower  than  it  has  been  in  Alban  Hall,  ih.  3240,  3241. 

Sl  ATtdrew's.  Success  of  St.  Leonard's  Hall,  at  St  Andrew's,  founded  on  the  collegiate 
system,  Fusey  3258,  3259. 

St,  Augmtine^s  College  {Canterbury).  Attention  of  witness  drawn  to  the  very  moderate 
expense  of  students  at  the  college  at  Canterbury,  lioi/nifcZ/ 454-459— —With  legard  to 
the  very  small  expenses  of  students  at  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  the  system 

of  meals,  &c.,  there  in  force  is  not  desirable  for  the  universities,  Bateson  643-649 

Circumstance  of  there  being  an  endowment  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's, so  that  they  are  exempt  from  tuition  expense,  Jowett  2594. 

Letter  from  Rev-  II.  Bailey,  as  warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  €K)ntaining 
sundry  details  relative  to.  the  system  pursued  in  tbe  administration  of  tlie  college,  ilpp. 

281. 

St.  John^s  College  {Cambridge)^  Statement  showing  the  exceedingly  moderate  sum  for 
which  students  may  live  at  St.  John's  Colle«;e,  Bateson  564-582.  640-642 Exceed- 
ingly sn^all  sum  out  of  the  large  revenues  of  St.  John's  College  which  is  now  applied  to 
instruction,  -Bo6y  1939-1946.  2011-2020. 

St.  John's  College  (Oxford).  Statement  of  the  dues  at  St  John's  Coll^jge,  this  being  a 
college  at  which  n>en  can  live  at  a  very  low  rate,  Price  2158,  2159— r-Teaflency  of  the 
wealthy  class  at  St.  John's  and  other  colleges  to  drive  oat  the  poorer  class,  t6.  2162. 

St.  Mary  Hall  (Oxford).  Particulars  as  to  the  great  reduction  effected  by  witness  in  the 
necessary  expenses  at  St.  Mary  Hall  before  obtaining  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  ;  total  of 
about  300/.  for  three  years  of  twelve  terms,  Chase  3205-3219.  3228-3238— — Statement 
as  to  witness  not  receiving  men  at  St.  Mary  Hall  who  have  left  other  colleges,  ib.  3242* 
3245. 

Salaries.     See  Professors  and  Tutors. 

Sargantf  W.  L.  Views  of  Mr.  Sargant,  of  BLmingham,  in  favour  of  the  affiliation  system 
in  connection  with  Oxford  University,  App.  294,  295. 
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Scholarships:  . 

1,  Oxford. 

2.  Cambridge. 

1.   Oxford. 
Evil  ill  connection  with  the  overplus  of  scholarships  at  Oxford,  Roundell  262 


Laree  sum  represented  by  the  scholarships,  ib. Statement  as  to  the   scholarships 

of  the  university  being  now  open  to  every  class  and  every  creed,  tb.  371-383 Neces- 
sity of  the  scholarships  and  endowments  of  the  colleges  being  open  to  the  non-collegiate 
students,  ib.  478-484. 

Tendency  of  the  open  scholarships  in  attracting  students,  XirfcW/ 1375 Approval 

of  an  increased  number  of  exhibitions  and  scholarships  as  a  means  of  aiding  poor  men 

under   the  non-collegiate  system,   ib.  1377-1381 Suggestion   that   the  scholarships 

might  be  lowered  in  amount,  Newman  1450,  1510,  1511. 

Undue  number  of  scholarsiiips  and  exhibitions  iat  Oxford  in  proportion  to  the  nuinber 

of  students,  Price  2078 Objection  to  scholarships  and  exhibitions  being  confined  to 

poor  men,  Fowler  2250-2252 Proposition  that  any  non-collegiate  student  obtaining 

a  scholarship  should  become  a  member  of  the  college,  but  sliould  not  be  compelled  to 
reside  in  college,  ib.  2342-2350.  2373-237,5. 

Expediency  of  the  holders  of  scholarships  being  allowed  to  live  in  lodgings,  Jowett 
2391.  2409 Improvements  required  in  the  system  of  scholarships,  it  bein^j  very  desir- 
able that  at  least  some  of  them  should  be  university  scholarships,  ib.  2405 Expedieoey 

of  scholars  being  allowed  to  live  out  of  the  colleges,  and  being  free  from  the  college 

charges^  ih.  2409' Advantage  in  scholai-s  who  obtain  college  scholarships  attached  to 

schools  being  free  to  go  to  any  college  they  please,  ib.  2417 Expediency  of  applying 

the  endowments  in  the  form  of  scholarships  for  the  encxmragcment  of  special  branches ; 

detailed  suggestions  hereon,  ii,  2454.  2504-2515.  2619-2624.  2629-2632 Statement 

in  further  explanation  also  of  witness's  scheme  of  scholarships,  ib.  2504-2515. 

Objection  to  the  college  scholarships  being  diverted  to  university  purposes,  Scott  3062, 
3063— —Advantage  if  students  coming  from  schools  with  scholarships  might  go  to  any 
college  they  please,  ib.  3064-3067. 

Opinion  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  change  of  system  in  regard  to  scholars)iips  at 
Oxford  under  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Commission  ;  belief  that  there  are  fewer  poor  persons 

who  now  obtain  scholarships,  Pu%ey  3359.  3406-3408 Expediency  of  an  alteration  of 

the  system  of  scholarships,  so  that  they  may  be  more  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  class 
of  men,  ^ttrrows  3682. 

2.  Cambridge: 

Pecuniary  advantage  of  the  scholarships  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  which 
collegiate  students  are  eligible,  there  being  no  such  advantage  in  the  case  of  non-collegiate 

students,   Bateson  583-588 Expediency  of  the  college   scholarships    being  thrown 

open,  and  of  non-collegiate  students  of  ability  being  thus  absorbed  into  the  colleges.  Bum 
1031-1633.  1671.  171*2-1716. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  all  the  scholarships  of  the  several  colleges  being  thrown  open, 

Latham    1824-1826 Necessity  of  opportunities  to  middle-class   students  to  obtain 

scholarships,  else  they  will  not  come  to  the  university,  ib.  1917-1921. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  opening  the  college  scholarships  to  the  university,  Roby 
2057 — ^Non-collegiate  students  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  college  scholar- 
ships, ib.  2058. 

Hedueed  cost  of  collegiate  students  who  succeed  in  obtaining  scholarships  and  bene- 
factions,   Campion    3897-3900 Facility   of    ascertaining   a   student's   mathematical 

powers,  and  his  qualifications  for  a  scholarship,  before  he  has  been  three  years  at  the 
university,  ib.  3978-3986. 

See  also  College  Revenues.         Endowments.         Mathematics. 

Schools.     Veiy  unfavourable  effect  of  the  restrictions  at  Oxford  in  regard  \o  the  schpol 

system  throughout  ihe  country,  Roundell  ^i^  542 Undue  attention  paid  at  grammar 

schools  to  the  classical  acquirements  of  particular  boys,  witii  a  view  to  training  them  for 

ihe  universities,  ib.  543-545 Necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  university  system,  in  order 

to  make  the  schools  really  effective,  ib.  546,  547. 

Doubt  as  to  the  proposed  change  in  regard  to  non-collegiate  students  having  any  special 

effect  in  regard  to  students  from  the  public  schools.  Bam  1660-1662 Necessity  of  an 

improvement  in  the  schools  simultaneously  with  an  increase  in  the  standard  of  the  pass 

examination  at  Oxford,  Joicett  2450 Kxpedienry  of  young  men  being  better  prepared 

at  the  schools,  so  that  ihey  might  come  to  the  university  at  an  earlier  age  with  equal 
attainments,  ib.  2669,  2670.  2692-2695. 

Much  better  prepared  state  of  the  young  men  who  come  from  middle  class  schools, 
such  as  the  City  of  London,  than  from  the  public  schools,  Hammond  1097,  ^098.  1 125- 
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Schools — continiied. 
1131.  1140-1143 Feeling  in  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  as  to  the  English  univer- 
sities being  a  continuation  of  the  school,  Peny  4318. 

See  also  Affiliation  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Endowments.  Public  Schools. 

Teachers  in  Schools. 

Scientific  Instruction.  Question  considered  whether  technical  education,  as  in  chemistry, 
mechanics,  &c.,  might  not  be  afforded  at  Oxford  so  as  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  com- 
mercial and  other  classes  ;  willingness  evinced  by  the  university  to  give  scientific  instruc- 
tion, Scott  3034-3046.  3056-30^1 Disposition  shown  by  Cambridge  University  to 

recognise  new  scientific  studies,    Liveing  4151-4153.  4196,4197 -Readiness  at  SU 

John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  recognise  distinction  in  any  branch  of  science,  ib.  4152, 
4^53- See  also  Natural  Science* 

Sclavonic  Languages.  Approval  of  a  professorship,  at  Oxford,  of  the  Sclavonic  languages 
Jowett  2655. 

Scotch  Universities.  Advantage  if  an  increased  number  of  students  from  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities were  attracted  to  Oxford,  Jowett  2420-2422 Hard-working  class  of  students 

at  the  Scotch  universities ;  diflScult^',  however,  as  to  discipline  in  the  event  of  disturb- 
ances, Hawkins  2737.  2797-2805 Several  instances   of  distinguished  men  having 

come  to  Cambridge  from  the  Scotch  universities.  Campion  3897-3900.  4034,  4035. 

Scott,  The  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  Master  of  Baliol  College, 

Oxford,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Divinity,  2931 Explanation  in  connection  with  a 

proposition  made  by  Baliol  College  to  the  Hebdomadal  Council  in  October  1866  for 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  college  to  poor  students,  who  should  be  members  of  the 

college  but  might  reside  in  lodgings ;  action  taken  upon  this  proposal,  2932-2934 

Difficulty  as  to  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  students  unattacned  to  colleges,  2935- 

2941.2958-2960 Expediency  of  a  stronger  teaching  staff  for  the  collies,  though, 

in  the  case  ofBaliol,  this  cannot  be  effected  by  a  suppression  of  fellowships,  2942-2945 

Apprehension  lest  unattached  students  should  occupy  an  inferior  social  position,  2946. 

Witness  fully  approves  of  the  principle  of  university  extension,  but  consid«*g  the 
matter  may  be  safely  left  to  the  universitj^,  without  Parliamentry  interference,  2947-2940. 
2973-2984.  3030-3033.  3087— —Relative  advantages  of  college  tutorship  and  private 
tutorship  in  preparing  for  examination  for  honours ;  difficulty  hereon  in  the  case  of  non- 
collegiate  students,  2950-2960.  2984-2987 Considerable  difficulty  as  to  the  discipline 

of  unattached  students  scattered  throughout  the  town,  2961-2964 Expected  rise  in 

rents  if  the  lodging-house  keepers  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  discipline,  2965. 

Importance  of  gratuitous  college  tuition  being  limited  to  poor  men,  as  proposed  by 
Baliol  College,  for  unattached  students,  2966-2968— —Contemplated  accession  of  intellec- 
tual students  from  a  lower  grade  of  society,  without  any  class  prejudice  arising,  under 
the  plan  of  attaching  them  to  colleges  though  living  in  lodgings,  2968-2970.  3004-3015. 

Information  in  connection  with  a  recent  proposal  by  Baliol  College  to  offer  five  exhibi- 
tions to  be  competed  for  at  the  Oxford  local  examinations,  2971-2973. 

Means  of  enabling  non-collegiate  students  to  dispense  with  private  tutors,  that  is,  by 
providing  a  staff  of  assistant  professors  or  tutors,  2988-2991 Tendency  to  more  expen- 
sive habiis  on  the  part  of  Oxford  students ;  difficulty  in  counteracting  expensive  habits  on 

the  part  also  of  anon-collegiate  class,  2992-3004 Approval  of  facilities  at  Pxford  for 

acquiring  a  special  professional  education  so  long  as  the  general  education  of  the  univer- 
sity is  not  interfered  with;  steps  already  taken  towards  £is  end,  3015-3019.  3034-3061 
Fability  now  given  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  3017. 

Belief  as  to  the  difficulties  encountered  at  Cambridge  under  the  system  of  lodgings, 

3020.  3090,  3091 Moderate  rent  at  which  some  lodgings  may  be  had  at  Oxford,  3021, 

3022— Disapproval  of  a  more  severe  preliminary  examination  in  the  case  of  students  in 
lodgings,  3023,  3024— — Objection  to  the  power,  under  the  Bill,  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  university,  irrespectively  of  compliance  with  certain  conditions  and  securities,  3025, 
3026.  3030-3033.  3097-3099- 

Question  further  considered  whether  technical  education,  as  in  chemistry,  mechanics, 
&c.,  might  not  be  afforded  so  as  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  commercial  and  oUier  classes; 
willingness  evinced  by  the  university  to  give  scientific  instruction,  3034-3046.  3056-3061 
--—Nature  of  the  attention  given  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages;  difficulties  expe- 
rienced on  this  point,  3047"3055 Objection  to  the  college  scholarships  being  diverted 

to  university  purposes,  3062, 3063 Advantage  if  students  coming  from  schools  with 

scholarships  inigbt  go  to  any  college  they  pleased,  3064-3067. 

Difficulty  in  retaining  the  services  of  the  most  able  men  for  the  university  on  account 
of  the  competition  from  without,  3068-3071 Advantage  of  the  residence  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  fellows   and  tutors,  3072.  3078-3082 -Insufficient  leisure  of  the 

professors  and  tutors  under  existing  arrangements,  3073 Approval  of   non-resident 

fellowships  beini?  terminable,  3074 »  3075 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  altering  the 

conGiilution  of  the  conoregalion,  3076,  3077. 

Great 
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Scott,  The  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.    (Analysis  of  his  JLvidencey^continued. 

Great  advantage  if  university  education  were  so  extended  as  to  meet  a  largely-increased 

demand  for  scholastic    teachers,  3083-3086 Probability  of  the  system  of  private 

tuition  being  carried  too  far,  3088,  3089 Later  age  at  which  young  men  now  come 

to  Oxford;   approval  of  their  coming  somewhat  earlier,  3092-3096.    3106-3108 

Approval  of  increased  encouragement  to  the  higher  attainments  in  philology,  3102-3105. 

3109-3^11 Statement  as  to  moderations  giving  no  sufficient  opportunity  to  first-rate 

men  to  show  their  scholarship,  3103. 

Servitors.     Relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cheap  classes  or  servitors  in  existing 

coM^es,  Burrows  3786-3788 Considerable  improvement  of  late  in  the  condition  of 

servitors  at  Christ  Church,  ib.  3787,  3788. 

Sinecures  {Fellowships^  kc).   Disapproval  generally  of  the  creation  of  a  number  of  possible 
sinecures  out  of  collegiate  or  university  funds,  Pusey  3359.  337 1-3376- 
See  also  Fellowships. 

Sizars.     Important  reduction  of  tutorial  fees  and  other  expenses  in  the  case  of  sizars  at  St. 

John's,  Cambridge,  Bateson  640-642 Greatly  reduced  cost  in  the  case  of  sizars  and 

sub-sizars  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  particulars  hereon,  Hammond  946-963.  1017- 

1021.  1077-1088 Total  of  sixteen  sizars  of  Trinity,  each  of  whom  gets  about  80/.  a 

year  from  the  college,  ib.  963-965 Degree  of  repugnance  in  regard  to  young  men 

bein^  sent  to  the  universitjr  to  compete  as  sizare,  though  the  pecuniary  advantages  are 
considerable;  class  distinction  in  their  case  and  in  the  case  of  ex*coilege  students,  t6. 

9*7*990.    1132-1136 ^Explanation   in  connection  with  the  payments  made  by  the 

wealthier  students  at  Trinity  in  aid  of  ihe  sizar.s,  ib.  1077-1089 ^Enture  inadequacy  of 

the  sizarships  at  Cambridge  as  a  means  of  meeting  a  popular  demand  on  the  part  of 
poor  or  middle-class  students,  ib.  1137-1139. 

Approval  of  an  extension  of  the  system  of  sizarships  as  one  means  of  providing  for 
the  eaucation  of  a  poorer  class  of  students  ;  expenses  or  sizars  adverted  to  hereon,  Burn 

1646-1652 Approval  of  enlai*ging  the  sizar  element  in  the  colleges  i*ather  than  of 

introducing  ex-college  students,  Latham  1787,  1788.  1894 Approval  of  an  extension 

of  sizarships,  Roby  1962,  1963. 

Small  CoUeges.     Objection  to  an  additional  number  of  tutors  in  the  smaller  colleges  at 

Oxford  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  students  for  the  classes,  Roundell  422-426 Less 

waste  of  educational  power  if  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  at  Cambridge  were  to  unite  for 

the  purposes  of  lectmes,  Hammond  1096 Approval  of  the  smaller  colleges  uniting  for 

educational   purjioses.  Bum   1597,  ^59^ Advantage    of   the    smaller  colleges    at 

Cambridge  uniting  for  educational  purposes ;  stronger  position  of  these  colleges  within 
the  last  ten  years,  Latham  1828.  1837. 

Advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  union  of  the  smaller  colleges  at  Oxford  with  the  larger 

ones.  Price  2121,  2122.  2221 Entire  inadequacy  of  the  tuition  arrangements  of  the 

smaller  colleges  at  Oxford,  Fowler  2292 Advantage  of  fusing  some  of  the  colleges,  so 

as  to  improve  the  system  of  instruction,  Jowett  2409,  2410. 

Great  advantage  if  the  smaller  colleges  at  Cambridge  were  to  unite  for  educational 

purposes.  Campion  3894-3896 Way  in  which  the  colleges  might  unite  for  teaching 

purposes,  some  of  the  colleges  encouraging  particular  lines  01  study,  Xtmn^  4117— 
4120. 

Social  Disadvantages  (Ex- College  Students).     Limited  objection  which  can  be  made  to  the 

system  of  lodgings  on  the  score  of  social  disadvantages,  Liddeil  1176 Doubt  as  to 

any  social  disadvantages  under  the  system  of  lodgings  as  compared  with  the  collegiate 

system,  JFVtcc  2112.  2176-2178 Absence  of  any  social  degradation  or  disadvantage 

in  the  case  of  students  in  lodgings,  Jowett  2383. 

Apprehension  lest  unattached  students  at  Oxford  should  occupy  an  inferior  social 

position,  Scott  2946 Conclusion  as  to  the  great  social  disadvantiages  of  the  lodging* 

house  system.  Burrows  3698,  3699. 

Special  Training.     Approval  of  general,  ratlier  than  special  or  professional,  education  at 

Oxford,  Jowett  2656-2658 Objeciion  to  a  college,  or  to  a  system  of  scholah-ship,  for 

clerical  students  or  for  persons  of  one  profession  exclusively,  Hawkins  2885-2887 

Approval  of  facilities  at  Oxford  for  acquiring  a  special  professional  education  so  long  as 
the  general  education  of  ihe  university  is  not  interfered  with ;  steps  already  taken 
towards  this  end,  Scott  3015-3019.  3034-3061. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  smaller  colleges  devoting  themselves  to  special  lines  of  study, 

such  a»  medicine  and  law,  kc.  Campion  4060,  4061 Disapproval  of  a  special  class 

of  students  in  particular  colleges,  Liveing  4120,  4121 Doubt  as  to  the  ex[>ediency  of 

direct  instruction  in  engineering,  agriculture,  &c.,  at  the  English  universities,  Perrg 
4484,4485. 

See  also  Medical  and  Legal  Students.         Special  Training. 
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Staff  of  Instructari.    See  ProfexMon  OMd  Tutors. 

Standard  of  Education.     Necessity  of  providing  against  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of 

education,  under  a  system  of  non-coll^;iate  students,  Hammomd  1091 ^Higher  standard 

of  teaching  at  Oxford  than  some  fifteen  years  ag*>,  though  there  is  a  fear  of  its  degene- 
rating, Newman  1459-1461 Expediency  of  raising  the  standard  of  entrance  if  the 

residence  is  shortened,  Jowett  2439,  2440.  2453-«46o,  ^Si^-^SZA* 

Sub-Professors.     See  Professors  and  Tutors. 


T. 

Teachers  in  Schoob.    Tendency  of  the  non-collegiate  system  to  induce  young  men  to  qualify 

at  Oxford  for  middle-class  teaching,  Liddell  1267-1269 Gieai  advantage  if  umversity 

education  were  so  extended  as  to  meet  a  largely-increased  demand  for  scholastic  teachers, 
Scott  3083-3086. 

Terms.     See  Residence, 

Theology.  Consideration  ot  the  question  of  theolc^ical  teaching  at  Oxford ;  expediency  of 
a  more  thoroogh  education  accompanied  with  a  leduction  of  the  expense,  Jowett  2423* 
2438. 

Trinity  Coll^Cf  Cambridge.     Steps  already  taken  by  Trinity  College  towards  throwing  open 

its  emoluments  to  the  university  students  at  large,  Hammond  930-932.  1042-1046 It 

is  arranged  that  the  foundation  scholarships  are  to  be  thrown  open,  and  there  is  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  fellowships  being  thrown  open,  ib.  930-932.  1042-1046 Less  expen- 
sive habits  of  non-collegiate  students  than  of  the  Trinity  men  generally,  ib.  986,  987. 

1022 Improved  system  at  Trinity  in  regard  to  attendance  at  the  college  lectures,  ib. 

994-996 Very  valuable  character  of  the  classic  lectures,  tS.  995.  1000. 

Variation  in  the  number  of  fellow  commoners  at  Trinity;    impetus  given  when  the 

Prince  of  Wales  entered,  Hammond  997-999 Increased  number  of  rich  students  being 

sent  to  Trinity,  chiefly  for  social  reasons,  18.  1028,  1029 Exception  taken  to  the 

statement  that  the  Trinity  fellowships  are  not  operative  for  educational  purposes,  ib.  1039 

Statement  to  the  efiect  that  better  results  might  .be  obtained  from  the  Tuition  Fund, 

at  Trinity,  though  witness  does  not  conBtder  the  fees  are  too  high,  ih.  1 103-1 1 10. 

Tutors   and    Tuition   Arrangements.      See   College  Tutors.  Fellowships.  Private 

Tutors.        Professors  and  Tutors. 


Vacations.     Objection  to  the  University  of  Oxford  being  closed  for  half  ihe  year,  consider- 
ing the  abundant  supply  of  college  fellows,  Roundell  266.  367-369 Way  in  which 

shorter  vacations  would  tend  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  a  university  course,  tb.  5l2-o'7- 

Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  from  materially  shortening  the  vacations  at  Cambridge; 
numerous  students  who  remain,  during  the  long  vacation,  to  read,  Bateson  592-597.  923- 
925. 

Advantage  of  arrangements  for  facilitating  longer  residence  and  closer  study  at  Oxford 
during  each  year,  with  a  view  to  shortening  the  aggregate  time  passed  at  the  university, 

Liddell  1222-1228.  1300-1302.  1365-1371-  1389-1398 Nature  of  the  advantage  now 

possessed  by  rich  men  over  po')r  men  in  reading  for  honours  ;  reduction  of  this  advantage 
if  the  long  vacation  were  shortened,  ib.  1253-1264.  1395-1398» 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  shortening  the  vacations,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  valu- 
able facilities  for  study,  Newman  1444 Advantage  of  encouragement  to  men  to  reside 

and  read  at  Oxford  during  the  long  vacation;  limited  expense  incurred,  jFVictf  2196- 
2199^ 

Disapproval  of  the  annual  residence  at  Cambridge  being  lengthened  by  a  shortening  of 

the  vacations,   Latham   1843,  1844.    1853-1863.   1890,    1891 Limited   increase  of 

expense  by  young  men  remaining  and  reading  during  the  long  vacation,  ib.  1873-1881. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  Oxford  undergraduates  being  allowed  to  reside  in  college 
during  the  long  vacation ;   this  question,  however,  has  not  been  seriously  considered, 

Bayne  3470-3478 Advantage  of  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  stay  of  reading 

men  at  Oxford  during  the  long  vacation.  Burrows  3827-3829. 
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Visiiorship  of  Collects.     Expediency  of  the  visitorship  of  colleges  being  transferred  10 
persons  or  to  a  tribunal  competent  to  deal  with  legal  questions,  Koundell  289. 


W. 

Whetoelly  Dr.  (the  late).     Provision  of  accommodation  for  seventy  men  in  the  hostel  being 

built,  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr.  Whewell's  executors,  Latham  1899 Position  of  the  studenti 

in  the  new  buildings  founded  by  Df.  Whewell ;  encouragement  to  be  given  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  international  law,  Liveutg  4172-4179. 

Wine  Parties.     Ei roneousness  of  the  impression  as  to  wine  parties  in  college,  at  Oxford, 
being  constantly  attended  with  abuse,  Bayne  3535,  353R. 
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Thursday,  30M  May  1867. 


Sir  John  Port's  Charity  Bill,  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Monday,  17 th  June  1867. 


Select  Committee  nominated  : — 

Mr.  Paget.  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Colvile.  !  Mr.  Henley. 

Mr.  Denman.  J  Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Mr.  Lowe.  ( 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  during  the  present  Session  against  the  Bill,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee,  and  such  of  the  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard  by  themselves, 
their  counsel,  or  agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit ;  and  Counsel  heard 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  the  said  Petitions. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  Sir  John  Port's  Charity 
Bill  was  referred,  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  aud  made  Amendments 
thereunto. 


2  July  1867. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CX)MMnTEE. 


Thursday,  20th  June  1867. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Colvile. 


Mr.  Denman. 
Mr.  Paget. 
Mr.  Henley. 


•  Lord  Robert  Montagu  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  28th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  28fA  June  1867. 


Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Evans. 


members  present: 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Denman. 
Mr.  Paget. 
Mr.  Henley. 


Sir  John  Port's  Charity  Bill. 
Preamble  read,  and  postponed. 

The  following  Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read : — 

1.  The  Ratepayers  of  the  Parishes  of  Etwall  and  Repton. 

Counsel,  Mr.  Cave. 

Agents,  Messrs.  Neal  &  Philpot. 

2.  Schoolmaster  and  Ushers  of  Sir  John  Port's  School  at  Repton. 

Counsel,  Mr.  Archibald. 
Agents,  Messrs.  Toogood. 

3.  1  he  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  others. 

Counsel,  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh. 

Agents,  Messrs.  Fearon,  Clabon  k  Co. 

Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  was  heard  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  and 
others. 

Mr.  Cave  was  heard  in  support  of  the   Petition  of  the  Ratepayera  of  the  Parishes  of 
Rppton  and  Etwall. 


The  C'jmmittee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday,  \st  July  1867. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Lord  Robert  Montagu  in  ihe  Chair. 


Mr.  Denman. 
Mr.  Henley. 
xMr.  Colvile. 


Mr.  Paget. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Evans. 


Sib  John  Port's  Charity  Bill. 

Mr.  Archibald  was  heard  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  Ushers  of 
Sir  John  Port's  School  at  Bepton. 

Clause  1  considered^  and  postponed. 

Schedule  considered. 

Paragraph  1  of  Schedule,  a^reerf /a. 

Paragraph  2,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  3. — Amendment  f>rop|Osed,  in  line  26,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  ''The  Re- 
verend* to  the  word  "Etwall,"  in  line  26 — (Mr.  Colvile). — Question  put,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph  : — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  3.  Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Denman.  Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  Henley.  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Paget  Mr.  Lowe. 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  in  liiie  27,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  twenty^"  in  order  to 
insert  the  word  ** three" — (Mr.  Colvile) — instead  thereof.— Question  proposed.  That  the 
word  "  twenty  "  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  was  heard  thereupon. 

Question  put : — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  3.  Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Denman.  Mr.  Henley. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Mr.  Colvile. 

Mr.  Paget.  Mr.  Evans. 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Paragraph  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  5,  6,  and  7,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  8,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  9,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  10. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  44,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  ''appoint- 
ing,"  10  the  word  "  Willington,"  m  line  46 — (Mr.  Colvile). — Question  put.  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph :— The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Henley. 
Mr,  Paget. 


Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Paragraphs  11  and  12,  disagreed  to. 
Paragraph  13,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  14,  agreed  to. 
Paragraphs  16  and  16,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
413.  A3 
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Paragraph  17. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  6,  to  strike  out  from  the  word  ''shall  "  to 
the  word  *'  they,"  in  line  7— (Mr.  Colvile). — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph : — ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Denman. 
Mr.  Lowe. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Paget. 


Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  18,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  19,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  20: — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  24,  after  the  word  ''applied,"  to  insert 
the  words  "  to  the  support  of  one  school  at  Repton,  and  one  school  at  Etwall,  for  the  poor, 
in  connection  with  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  and  next  "-H(Mr. 
Lowe). — Question  proposed,  that  those  words  be  there  inserted : — Whereupon  amendment 
proposed  to  the  proposed  amendment,  by  leaving  out  the  words  "  m  connection  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  ^ — (Mr.  Henley). — Question  put,  TTiat  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  amendment : — ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Denman. 
Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Paget. 


Noe,  I. 
Mr.  Henley. 


Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted  : — The  Committee  divided : 

Noe,  1. 
Mr.  Henley. 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Denman. 
Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Paget. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  21,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  22  and  23,  disagreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  Schedule,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill — put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  July  1867* 

MEMBEBS   present: 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Denman. 
Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Colvile. 


Mr.  Paget. 
Mr.  Lowe. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put.  That  this  Committee  do  now  adjoum- 
— The  Committee  divided : 


[Mr.  Denman) : 


Aye,  1. 
Mr.  Denman. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Colvile. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Paget 


New  Clause — **  (Widows  of  Almsmen)  "brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  : — 
It  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  to  provide  that  the  widows  of  almsmen  shall 
receive  for  their  lives  the  benefits  received  by  their  deceased  husbands  respectively,  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Charity,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  trustees   may 

think 
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think  fit  to  impose — (Mr.  Colvile) — Question,  That  this  clause  be  read  a  second  time — put, 
and  negatived. 

Clause  "  (Sale  of  Advowson  of  Willington)  " — (Mr.  Colvile) — read  the  first  and  second 
time,  amended,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  '*  (Foundation  of  schools  at  Repton  and  Etwall)  " — (Mr.  Colvile)— re^,d  the 
first  and  second  time,  amended,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  "(Power  to  purchase  land  for  schoolsy'--(Mr.  Colvile) — brought  up;  read  the 
first  and  second  time,  amended,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  "  (Sale  of  the  hospital)  "  —  (Mr.  Dentnan)  — brought  up  ;  read  the  first  and 
second  time ;  amended,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  "(The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  hospital)  "--(Mr.  Denman) — read  the  first  and 
second  time,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  "  (Estates  of  Charity  to  vest  in  ofiScial  trustees)" — (Mr.  Denman) — read  the 
first  nnd  second  time)  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  "  (Charitable  Commissioners  may  sell  any  portion  of  charitable  estates)  " — (Mr. 
Denman) — read  the  first  and  second  time,  amended,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  "  (Hereditary  governors  may  appoint  almswomen)  " — (Mr.  Denman) — read  the 
first  and  second  time,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  "(Costs)" — (Mr.  Colvile) — brought  up;  read  the  first  time,  as  follows: — "  AH 
the  costs,  charges  and  expenses  of  obtaining  and  passing  this  Act,  and  all  other  charixes  and 
ex|)enses  incidental  thereto  (including  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  and  about  sup- 
porting or  opposing  the  said  Act  by  the  hereditary  governors  of  Sir  John  Port's  Charity, 
the  schoolmaster  and  ushers  of  the  grammar  school  at  Repton,  and  the  ratepayers  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Etwall  and  Repton,  who  have  petitioned  against  the  said  Act),  shall  be 
borne  and  defrayed  by  and  out  of  the.  funds  of  the  said  Charity." — Question,  That  the 
Clause  be  read  a  second  time — put,  and  negatived. 

Postponed  Clause  1,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Preamble,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Bill,  as  amended,  be  reported  to  the  House — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  apply  to  Mr.  Speaker 
for  thereraission  of  any  fees  to  The  House*' — (Mr.  Colvile) — put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Thursday,  23rd  May  1867. 


Tancred's  Charities  Bill,  read  a  second  time,  itnd  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Wednesday,  29M  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  William  Seymour  Blackstone,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill. 


Friday,  3lst  May  1867. 


Select  Committee  on  Tancred's  Charities  Bill  nominated — 


Viscount  Cranbourne. 

Mr.  Henley. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Sir  George  Stucley. 


Mr.  Deot 

Mr.  Woodd. 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu. 


Ordered,  That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  during  the  present  Session  relating  to  Tancred's 
Charities  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill^  and  that  such  Petitioners 
as  pray  to  be  heard  by  Counsel,  may  be  heard  by  themselves,  their  counsel,  or  agents, 
upon  their  Petitions  if  they  think  fit,  and  counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  the 
said  Petitions. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday,  ISth  June  1867. 


MBMBBRS    present: 


Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Woodd. 


Mr,  Henley. 

Sir  George  Stucley. 

Mr.  Lowe. 


Lord  Robert  Montagu  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


A^onday,  24th  June  1867. 

MEMBERS   present: 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henley, 

Mr.  Dent. 

Sir  George  Stucley. 


Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Woodd. 


Tancred's  Charities  Bill. 
(Promoted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  no  counsel  or  agent  employed.) 
Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

The  following  Petitions  against  tlie  Bill  were  read  : — 

1.  Governors  and  Trustees  of  Tancred's  Charities  Bill. 

Counsel,  Mr.  Cotton,  Q.  C. 
AgentSy  Messrs.  Dorington. 

2.  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Counsel,  Mr.  Calvert,  Q.  C.  and  Mr.  Granville  Somerset. 
Agent,  Mr.  Muggridge. 


"!►  Himself. 


3.  W.  S.  Blackstone. 

Counsel 
Agent 

4.  Joshua  Burgess. 

5.  University  of  Cambridge. 

6.  Pensioners  of  Tancred's  Charity. 

No  parties  appeared  in  support  of  these  Petitions. 

Mr.  Cotton  yi^s  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  and  Trustees  of  the  Charity. 

Mr.  Blackstone  was  heard  in  support  of  the  allegations  of  his  own  Petition. 

Room  cleared,  and  Committee  deliberated,  and  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  Clauses  19 
and  20  at  present. 

Parties  were  called  im 
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Mr.  Calvert  was  heard  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  Gonyille  and  Cains  College. 

Room  cleared,  and  Committed  deliberated.— Question  put.  That  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill 
is  proved. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 
Mr.  Woodd. 
Mr.  T«owe. 
Mr.  Dent. 


Noes,  2. 
Sir  George  Stucley. 
Mr.  Heniev. 


Parlies  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
Clause  1,  agreed  to. 

Schedule. 
Schedule  as  to  scheme,  agreed  to. 
As  to  Governors : — 
Section  3,  agreed  to. 

Section  (The  Governors  may  acquire  the  Advowson  of  Whixicy). 

Mr.  Cotton  was  heard  against  the  section. 

The  room  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated. — Question  put.  That  Section  4 
stand  part  of  the  Schedule. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Woodd. 
Mr.  Dent. 


Noes,  3. 
Sir  George  Stucley. 
Mr.  Henley. 
M>.  Lowe. 

Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at*Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday^  25th  June  1867. 


MEMBEB8  PBESENT  : 

Lord  Robert  Montague  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Dent 
Sir  George  Stucley. 


Mr.  Henley. 
Lord  Cranborne. 


Tancred's  Charities  Bill. 

Schedule  to  the  Governors  further  considered. 

Sections  4,  6,  6,  disagreed  to. 

Section  8,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Section  9. — Question  put.  That  Section  9  stand  part  of  the  Schedule. — ^The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Dent 

Section  10. — Amendment  made. 


Noes,  3. 

Lord  Cranborne. 
Sir  George  Stucley. 
Mr.  Henley. 


Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Seciion,  to  add  the  following  words, — ^^  Provided 
that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  student  or  a  pensioner,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England — (Mr.  Henley). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — The 
Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  4. 

Lord  Cranborne. 
Sir  George  Stucley. 
Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Dent. 


Noe,  1. 
Mr.  Lowe. 


Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  ''England  '^to  add  the  following  words — 
*'  and  that  the  holders  of  all  scholarships  be  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  respectively,  according  to  the 
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terms  and  provisions  contained  in  the  deed  of  settlement '^ — (Mr.  Henley). — Question^  That 
those  words  be  there  added. — ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  3. 

Lord  Cranborne. 
Sir  George  Siucley. 
Mr.  Heniey. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Lowe* 
Mr.  Dent. 


Question,  That  Section  10,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  schedule,  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Section  11  (The  Pensioners),  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Section  12,  disagreed  to. 

Section  13.  Amendment  proposed,  in  1.  29,  after  the  word  "  namely  "  to  insert  **  decayed 
or  necessitated  gentlemen  "—(Mr.  Dent). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  "clergyman  "  to  insert  the  words — "if  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  above  three  classes  do  not  apply,  then  " — (Mr.  Henley). — Question,  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted,  put,  and  negatived. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  following  words — "  widows  or  daughters 
of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  persons" — (Mr.  Henley). — Question  put,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  schedule. — ^The  Committee  divided : 

Noes,  3. 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Lowe. 


Lord  Cranborne. 
Sir  George  Stucley. 
Mr.  Henley. 


Another  amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the  words,  "is  a  British  subject" — (Mr. 
Henley). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  schedule : — 
The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Lowe. 


Noes,  3. 

Lord  Cranborne. 
Mr.  Henley. 

Sir  George  Stucley. 


Section  14,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Section  16,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Section  16,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Section  17,  agreed  to. 
Section  18,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Sections  19  and  20,  disagreed  to. 

Ordered,  to  Report,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee. 
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REPORT 


FROM   THB 


SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON   THE 


VALUATION   OF  PROPERTY 

BILL; 


WITH    THB 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  he  Printed, 
31  May  1867. 
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Monday i  llth  March  1867. 
Valuation  of  Pbofebtt  Bill,  read  2%  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Monday^  18th  March  1867. 
Committee  nominated  of: — 


Mr.  Hmit. 

Mr.  Grathome  Hardj. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope. 

Colonel  Barttelot. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 

Mr.  HnbbanL 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Portman. 


Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  LeemaiL 

Mr.  liead. 

Mr.  Corrance. 

Mr.  Graves. 

Colonel  Dyott 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Hibbert. 

Mr.  Dimlop. 

Mr.  Dent 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  21  Members. 
Ordered.  That  Five  be  the  Quormn  of  the  Committee^ 


Friday,  22nd  March  1867. 

Ordered,  That  the  C/ommittee  have  Power  to  send  fer  pexsons,  papers^  and  records. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  which  have  been  presented  against  or  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  during  the  present  Session  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Monday,  2&th  March  1867- 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  Sunderland  Union,  and  from  Plumstead  District 
Board  of  Works,  against  the  BiU^  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Friday,  29th  March  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Newark  Union  Guardians,  and  from  the  Bradford 
Union  Guardians,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Francis  Thirkhill  White,  of  Boston,  for  Amendment  of 
the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Monday^  Ut  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  from  the  Hendon  Union  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  the  Magistrates  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  Parts 
of  Lindsey,  for  alteration  of  the  Bill^  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  2nd  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  the  Guardians  of  Bolton  Union  agranst  the  BUI,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee. 
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Tlmrsday^  Ath  April  1867. 

Ordered^  That  the  Petition  of  the  Depwade  Union  Guardians  against  the  Bill,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Fridai/y  5th  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Isle  of  Ely,  for  insertion 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  tiie  Interpretation  Clause  of  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Monday y  8th  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Tamworth  Union,   and   from  the    Dartford 
Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Wednesday,  lOth  April  1867- 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Guardians  of  Rye  Union,  the  Guardians  of 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  and  the  Guardians  of  Wolstanton  and  Burslem  Union,  against  the 
Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Thursday^  11  th  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Great  Ouseburn  Union,  and  from  the  Sudbury 
Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  the  Liskeard  Union  Guardians  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee. 


Friday,  }2th  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Guardians  of  Bakewell  Union,  the  Guardians  of 
Bury  Union,  the  Guardians  of  Helston  Union,  the  Guardians  of  Birkenhead  Union,  tiie 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Chamber  of  Agrictilture,  and  the  St  Neots  Union  GuariKans, 
against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Monday,  29th  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Ulverstone  Union,  and  from  the  Cambridge 
Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  30th  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  tiie. Petitions  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Loddon  and  Clavering  Union, 
the  Durham  Union,  the  Tynemouth  Union,  tiie  Frome  Union,  the  Ripon  Union,  and  the 
Guardians  of  the  Lanchester  Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  witiiin  the  City  of  Oxford, 
for  alteration  of  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 
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Monday,  6th  May  1867. 

Ordered^  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Thirsk  Union,  and  from  the  Stone  Union,  against 
the  BiU,  be  referred  to  the  Committee, 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  St  Olave's  Southwark  Union  Guardians,  ior  Alteration 
of  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  7th  May  1867- 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  from  the  Chepstow  Union,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Berwick-upon-Tweed  Union,  the  Mansfield 
Union,  the  Whitney  Union,  and  the  East  BrOtford  Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  "Warrington  Union  Guardians,  and  from  the 
Cardiff  Union  Guardians,  for  Amendment  of  the  Bfll,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Wednesday,  8th  May  186/. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Blackburn  Union  Guardians,  from  Ainsworth, 
Bury,  Elton,  Pilkington,  Radcliffe,  Heap,  Pilsworth,  Birtlfe-cum-Bamford,  and  Walmers- 
ley-cum-Shuttleworth,  from  Westhampnett  Union,  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Woodstock 
XJnion,  and  from  the  Pershore  Union  board  of  Guardians,  against  the  BUI,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee. 


Thursday,  9th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  from  the  Walsall  Union,  against  the  BiU,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Meriden  Union,  and  from  the  Wangford  Union, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Friday,  lOth  May  1867- 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Hastings  Union,  and  from  the 
Guardians  of  the  Bodmin  Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Monday,  Idth  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Bochdale  Union,  the  Bothbury  Union,  and  the 
Salford  Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  from  the  Auckland  Union,  for  Alteration  of  the  Bill,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  UthMay  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Todmorden  Union, 
the  Guardians  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Union,  the  Ghiardians  of  tiie  Lexden  and  Winstree 
Union,  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Braintree  Union,  against  the  BiU,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee.  p 


Thursday,  16th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  Great  Boughton  Union  Guardians,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  Union,  Whitchurch  Union  Giiardians,  and  Lymington  Union  Guardians,  agiunst 
the  BiU,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 
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Friday,  17th  May  1867. 

Orderedy  That  the  PetitionB  from  Guarfians  of  Botherhma  Union^  aend  GnarcBaiiB  of 
Selby  Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Monday^  iOth  May  1867. 


Orderedy  That  the  Petition  from  Chorlton  Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee. 


Tuesday,  21.st  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Guardians  of  Elham  UnioA,  for  alteration  of  the  Bill, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Thursday,  23rd  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  Bisbridge  Union,  Gateshead  Union,  and  Llandoveiy 
Union  Gnardians,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Secretary  Gathome  Hardy  be  added  to  the  Conmiittee. 


Friday,  24th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Ghiardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Chorley  Union,  against 
the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Monday,  27th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Ipswich  Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  re&rred  to  the 
Conmiittee. 


Tuesday,  2Sth  May  1867. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  Guardians  of  Ludon  Union,  Guardians  of  Altrincham 
Union,  and  Guardians  of  l^aslingden  Union,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Valuation  of  Property  Bill,  reported,  and  re-committed  to  the  former  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  Amendments  with  reference  to  the  functions,  duration,  duties,  and 
expenses  of  the  Valuation  Board,  and  to  the  times  at  which  certain  proceedings  are  to  be 
taken  under  the  Bill,  and  with  reference  to  the  title,  salary,  expense,  and  accounts  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hoard,  and  with  reference  to  the  Liberty  of  Peterborough,  the  County  of  Ihe 
City  of  York,  and  the  Oxford  Union  and  University,  and  Amendments  conseqvaitial  on 
the  foregoing  Amendments. 


Wednesday,  29th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  from  Liverpool,  for  alteration  of  Bill,  be^refenred  to  the 
Committee. 


Friday,  31st  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Guardians  of  Saffiron  Walden  Union,  against  the  Bill, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


Tdbsdat,  28th  May  1867. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Valuation  of  Propbrty 
Biix  vas  referred,  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  there- 
unto. 


Friday,  31  St  May  1867. 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  (RE-COMMITTED)  BILL. 


THE  SELECT   COMMITTEE  to   whom   the  Valuation    of   Property 
(Rb-comjuttkd)  Bill  was  referred,  have  made  further  Amendments  thereunto. 
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Friday,  22nd  March  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Neate. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 


Mr.  Bead. 

Mr.  Corrance. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Dent 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 


Eesolvedy  That  Mr.  Hunt  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee — and  in  his  absence, 

Mr.  YiLLiEBS  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Monday^  2hth  March  1867. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Colonel  Barttelot 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Groldney. 
Sir  M.  H.  Beach. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Neate.  ' 
Mr*  Beaumont. 


Resolvedy  That  for  the  present  no  Witnesses  be  called  except  Mr.  JenkynSj  Mr.  Craw 
Jnrd,  and  Mr.  Lambert 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  29th  March  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Corrance. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Hibbert. 

Mr.  Bead. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Dunlop. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Graves. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Colonel  Barttelot. 
Sir  M.  H.  Beach. 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy. 
Mr.  Childers. 


Messrs.  Jenkynsy  Lambert,  and  Craufurd  were  severally  examined. 
The  Preamble  of  the  Bill  was  postponed. 
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IX 


Clauses  1^  2,  and  3^  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Definitions  of  County  and  Borough). — Amendments  made. — Further  consider- 
ation postponed. 

Clause  5. — Question  put.  That  this  clause  stand    part  of  the  Bill :— The  Committee 
divided: 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Corrance. 

Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  Dunlop. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Hibbert. 

Mr.  Neate. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Colonel  Barttelot. 


Clause  6. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  21,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  and"— (Mr.  Dent). 
— Question  put.  That  the  word  "and"  stand  part  of  the  clause: — The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  11. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Colonel  Barttelot. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Leeman« 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  24,  to  leave  out  the  words,  "  which  has  a  sepa- 
rate Court  of  Quarter  Sessions"— (Mr.  Goldney). — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  clause  : — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  P.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Graves. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Colonel  Barttelot 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  *'  Sessions,"  in  page  3,  line  25,  to  insert 
the  words,  "  or  contains  a  population  of  not  less  than  5,000  inhabitants"— (Mr.  Leeman). — 
Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted : — Whereupon  Amendment  proposed 
to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  "6,000,"  in  order  to  insert  "  10,000"  (Mr. 
Bead),  instead  thereof. — Question,  That  *^  5,000  "  stand  part  of  the  said  proposed  Amend- 
ment—put,  and  neffatived.—Qaeation  put.  That  "10,000"  be  there  inserted: — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Graves. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Colonel  Barttelot. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Beaimiont 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
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Main  Question,  as  amended.  That  the  words  "  or  contains  a  population  of  not  less 
than  10,000,"  be  inserted  after  the  word  **  Sessions  ^ — put,  and  off  reed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line  5,  to  leave  out  the  words";  *^  that 
one-half  "  (Mr.  Goldney). — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Clause : — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Ct'rrance. 
Mr.  Read, 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Colonel  Barttelot 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  P.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Beaumont 
Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line  1,  after  the  word  "  costs,"  to  insert'the 
words  '*  of  legal  proceedings  ]'—( Mr.  i?ea^.— Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted: — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  15. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Colonel  Barttelot. 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Beaumont 


Question,  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  7. — Amendment  proposed,  before  the  words  "  The  Valuation  Board,"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Clause,  to  insert  the  words,  "  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  counties  shall 
be  the  clerk  of  "—(The  Chairman). — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted: 
— The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Colonel  Barttelot 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Hubbwd. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Childers. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  Board,"  to  insert  the  words  ^*  the 
Valuation  Board ''—(The  Chairman). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted 
— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  shall,"  to  insert  tibe  words  **  from 
time  to  tune  "—(The  CAainnan).— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted — ^put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  appoint,"  to  insert  the  words  **  and 
may  from  time  to  time  remove  " — (The  Chairman). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Question  put^  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill : — The  Committee 
diyided : 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  P.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Childers. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Colonel  Barttelot. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  April  1867. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Villiers. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Gol^ey. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Egerton. 


Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Hardy. 


Clause  8,  agreed  to. 


Clause  9. — Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed  to  add  the  words  ^'  if  the 
clerk  becomes  incapacitated,  or  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  clerk  cannot  or  does 
not  perform  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  the  Board  may  appoint  some 
other  person  not  being  a  member  of  the  Board  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Board,  instead  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  may  remove  such  person  " — (The  Chairmari) — at  the  end  of  the 
Clause. — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  added  : — Whereupon  Amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  by  inserting,  after  the  words  "  satisfaction  of 
the  Board,"  the  words, ^*  or  if  for  any  other  reason,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  should  appear  to 
be  ill-suited  to  hold  such  oflBce  " — (Mr.  Villiers). — Question,  That  those  words  be  inserted  in 
the  proposed  Amendment,  proposed, — and,  by  leave,  withdrawn. — Question  again  proposed. 
That  those  words  be  there  added  : — Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment by  inserting,  after  the  second  word  "  Board,"  the  words,  "  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  should  appear  to  be  an  unfit  person  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Clerk 
of  the  Valuation  Board  " — (Mr.  Childers). — Question,  That  those  words  be  inserted  in 
the  proposed  Amendment — put,  and  agreed  to. — Question,  That  the  words  "  if  the  clerk 
becomes  incapacitated,  or  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  clerk  cannot  or  does  not 
perform  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  should  appear  to  be  an  unfit  person  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the 
Valuation  Board,  the  Board  may  appoint  some  other  person  not  being  a  member  of  the 
Board  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Board  instead  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  may  remove  such 
person,"  be  added  to  the  Clause — ^put,  and  agreed  to. — Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10.  — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  ^^  mentioned,"  in  line  2,  to 
the  word  "  hereditaments"  in  line  4,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  classify  in  the  form  in 
the  Schedule  hereunto  all " — (Mr.  -HMWarrf)— instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause — put,  and  negatived. — Words  inserted. — 
Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  conclusive,"  in  Une  6,  to  the 
word  "  class"  in  line  10,  m  order  to  insert  the  words,  "  and  shall  draw  up  a  table  show- 
ing in  the  case  of  each  class  tiie  per-centage  or  rate  of  deductions  to  be  nuuie  from  the  gross 
value,  in  order  to  determine  the  rateable  value  of  the  hereditaments  comprised  in  each  dast" 
— (Mr.  Scrope) — instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Clause — put,  and  negatived. — Words  inserted. — Another  Amendment  proposed, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  after  the  word  ^^  clas^^"  to  insert  the  words,  '^  but  no 
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deductions  shall  be  made  except  within  the  limits  specified  in  the  said  Schedule"— (Mr. 
Hubbard). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted: — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Goldney. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Corrance. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  11 — 16,  agreed  to. 

Clause  17. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  6,  to  insert,  after  the  word  '*  therefrom,"  the 
words,  "  or  by  reason  of  the  instructions  not  having  been  complied  with  "—{The 
ChairmanX — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted— put,  and  agreed  to. — Clause, 
as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  18. — Question  put.  That  this  Clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill :— The  Conunittee 
divided : 


Noes,  4. 

Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Kead. 
Mr.  Corrance. 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Effcrton. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr  Dunlop. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 

Clause  19,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  20. — Amendment  made. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  by  the  Guardians,  and  charged  by  them  to  such  parish,"  in  order  to  insert 
the  words  "  in  equal  proportions  between  the  Union  and  such  parish"— (Mr.  Corrance) — 
instead  thereof. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. — Another  Amendment  made. — Ques- 
tion, That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  21  and  22,  disagreed  to. 

Clauses  23  and  24,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  25. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  after  the  word  "  Board,"  to  insert  the 
words  *^  after  they  have  received  Ihe  valuation  list  as  aforesaid,  and"  : — Question,  That 
those  words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. — Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  26,  agreed  to. 

Clause  27,  postponed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *^  That  this  Committee  do  now  adjourn" — (Mx.Beaur 
mont) : — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Kead. 
Mr.  Hardy. 


Clause  28. — Amendment  made. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
'^  mentioned,"  to  insert  the  words  "  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  any  appeals  of  which 
notice  may  have  been  given"— (Mr.  Leeman). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  in- 
serted— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  to  leave  out  the  words  *^  and  the  Board, 
with  the  like  consent,  may  award  him  due  remuneration  for  his  services  from  time  to 
time" — (Mr.  Leeman). — Question,  That  those  words  stand  part  of  the  Clause — ^put  and 
negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to  leave  out  the  words  *^  of  not  less"— {Mr. 

Beaumonty, 
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Beaumont). — Question,  That  the  words  "  of  not  less"  stand  part  of  the  Clause : — The 
Conunittee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Eead. 
Mr.  Hardy. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Childers. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 


'  ten* — (Mr.  Beau- 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to  leave  out  the  word 
mont). — Amendment,  by  leave,  urithdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to  insert  after  the  word  "  county"  the  words 
"  provided  that  the  same  person  may  be  assessor  in  more  than  one  county" — (Mr.  Scrape), 
— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question  put.  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  pai*t  of  the  Bill : — The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Hardy. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  hth  April  1867. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Eead. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Dent. 


Mr.  Leeman. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  BS^rdy. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Colonel  Barttelot. 


Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Clause  29. — Motion  made,  and  Question  put.  That  the  consideration  of  this  Clause 
be  postponed — (Mr.  Beaumont): — The  Conmiittee  divided: 

3.  Noes,  15. 

Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Colonel  Barttelot 

Clause  29. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Clause,  to  insert  the  words, 

'  When  there  is  any  appeal  under  this  Act  the  Board  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  their 
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number**— (The  Chairman), — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted: — The 
Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Kead. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Neate. 


Noes,  15. 

Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Cor  ranee. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Groldney. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Beaumont, 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Colonel  Barttelot 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  beginning  of  the  Clause  to  the 
word  "  having,"  in  line  3 — (Mr.  Childers). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Clause— put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  appeals,"  in  line  3,  to  insert  the  words, 
"  under  this  Act  shall  be  heard  before  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  "^Mr.  ChiU 
ders). — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted : — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  12. 

Mr.  Kead. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Neate. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Goldney. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Colonel  Barttelot. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  court,"  in  line  22,  to  insert  the  words 
*^  established  under  the  Act  of  the  9th  &  10th  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  95,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same" — (Mr.  Childers). — Question,  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word"same,"  inline 24,  to  insert  the  words,  "and 
the  judge  within  whose  district  lies  the  parish,  the  valuation  list  of  which  is  wholly  or  par- 
tially questioned  by  the  appeal,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  such  appeal" — (Mr.  Childers), 
—  Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  appeal,"  in  line  27,  to  insert  the  words, 
"  and  if  such  parish  lies  in  more  than  one  district,  the  Chairman  of  the  Assessment  Conunittee 
of  the  Union  in  which  such  parish  is  situate  shall  name  the  County  Court,  the  Judge  of 
which  shall  have  jurisdiction"— -(Mr.  Childers). — Question,  That  those  words  be  Siere 
inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment,  after  the  word  **  jurisdiction,"  in  line  31,  to  insert  the  words :  "  an 
appeal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  all  respects  a  cause  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Court,  and  all  enactments,  rules,  and  orders  relating  to  County  Courts  shall  apply  accord- 
ingly, with  this  qualification,  that  the  fees  mentioned  in  th^  Schedule  to  this  Act  and  no 
other  fees  shall  be  taken  in  respect  of  such  appeal;  that  the  Judge  may  appoint  a 
special  day  and  place  for  hearing  any  appeal  insteaa  of  hearing  it  on  me  day  and  at  the 
mace  on  and  at  which  he  ordinarily  holds  his  court " — (Mr.  Childers). — Question  put. 
That  those  words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  *'  Court,"  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Amendment,  to  the  end  of  the  Clause — (The  Chairman), — Question,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause — put,  and  negatived. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  30  and  31,  disagreed  to. 

Clause  32. — Amendment  made. 

Whereupon 
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Whereupon  Motion  made  and  Question,  "  That  the  further  consideration  of  thi&  Clause 
be  postponed — (Mr.  Neate) — put,  and  negatived. 

Other  Amendments  made. — Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  33,  disagreed  to. 

Clause  34,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  9th  April  1867. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Efferton. 
Mr.  ViUiers. 


Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Graves. 
Mr.  Corrance« 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 


Clause  35. — Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
*^  hereditament,"  to  insert  the  words :  "  The  clerk  of  the  assessment  committee,  on 
receiving  notice  of  an  appeal,  shall  forthwith  serve  notice  thereof  on  the  Registrar  of 
the  County  Court,  the  Judge  of  which  has  jurisdiction  to  try  such  appeal,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  serve  on  the  said  clerk  of  the  assessment  committee,  and  on 
all  the  parties  to  the  appeal,  notice  of  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  hearing  the  appeal " — 
(The  Chairman). —  Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. — 
Question,  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  36  and  37,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  38,  agreed  to. 

Clause  39,  disagreed  to. 

Clause  40. — Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"just"  to  insert  the  words  **  in  the  exercise  of  such  discretion  he  shall  have  regard  to 
the  question  whether  substantial  success  has  or  has  not  b^en  obtained  by  the  appellant 
or  the  applicant  for  a  valuation,  but  his  award  shall  be  final  and  conclusive" — (The 
Chairman). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  negatived. — Another 
Amendment  made.  — Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  41,  postponed. 

Clause  42,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  43  and  44,  postponed. 

Clauses  45  and  46,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock* 


Fridat/,  I2tk  April  1867. 


Mr.  HubbanL 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Graves. 
Mr.  ViUierSb 


MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


322. 


b4 


Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Beaumont 


Clauses 
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Clauses  47,  48,  and  49,  postponed. 

Clause  50,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  51  and  52,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  53,  54,  and  55 y  postponed. 

Clause  56,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  57-60,  postponed. 

Clause  61,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  62,  postponed. 

Clause  63,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  64,  postponed. 

Clauses  65  and  66,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  67  and  68  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  69,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  70-73,  postponed. 

Clauses  74  and  75,  agreed  to. 

Clause  76,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  77,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  78  and  79,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  80,  amended  and  agreed  to. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday,  4tli  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  4th  May  1867. 


MEMBEBS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Kead. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 


Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Mr.  Hardy. 


Postponed  Clause  27,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Postponed  Clauses  41,  43,  and  44,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Postponed  Clause  47,  disagreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  48. — Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed  to  insert,  after  the 
word  *^ instruction,"  the  words  "in  the  third  year  of  such  period" — (The  Chairman). — 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. — Another  Amendment 
proposed,  after  the  word  *•  period,"  to  insert  the  words  "  u  necessary  " — (Colonel  Dyott). 
— Question,  That  the  words  *'  if  necessary "  be  there  inserted — ^put,  and  negatived. — 
Other  Amendments  made. — Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  49. — Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  6,  to  leave 

out 
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out  sub-section  2,  "  If  within  three  weeks,"  &c. — (Mr.  6r<?Ww«y).— Question  put,  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause : — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Childers. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Hibbert 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  words  *^  A  copy  of  the  said  requisition  shall 
be  sentto  the  clerk  of  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  if  within  14  days  after  such  requisition 
has  been  received,  the  overseers  make  default  in  sending  such  provisional  list,  he  shall  forth- 
with summons  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  the  Assessment  Committee  shall  appoint 
a  person  to  make  such  provisional  list  in  the  same  manner  as  is  hereinbefore  provided  in 

the  case  of  the  overseers  failin^^  to  transmit  a  valuation  list." Question,  That  those 

words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. — Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Ppstponed  Clause  *53,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  55. — Amendments  made. — Question  put.  That  this  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill : — The  committee  divided  : 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Dyott 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Childers. 

Postponed  Clause  54,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  58. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  in  lines  23^  24  the  words 
**  and  upon  the  application  of  the  surveyors  of  taxes  "-^(Mr.  Leeman). — Question  pul^ 
That  those  words  stand  part  of  the  Clause : — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  G.  Hardy- 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Dyott. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 


Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  59,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  60,  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  7th  May  1867- 


322. 


Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Goldney. 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Egerton. 


Postponed 
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Postponed  Clause  62, — Amendments  made. — Question  put.  That  Uiis  Clause, aa  amended, 
stand  part  of  the  Bill: — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  9.  |  Noe,  1. 

Mr.  Neate.  Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  Portman. 

Mr.  Scrope. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Mr.  Corrance. 

Mr.  Beaumont. 

Postponed  Clauses  64  and  70,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  71. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  23,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  yalnar 
tion,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  Poor  Law  "  instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the  word 
"  valuation  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause — put,  and  negatived. — Words  inserted — Clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  72, — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the  Valuation 
Board" — (Mr.  (  hilders).—Qae8tion  put,  That  the  words  "the  Valuation  Board"  stand 
part  of  the  Clause  : — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  B.ead. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 

Question,  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill — put,  and  negatived. 

Postponed  Clause  73,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  4.  Further  Amended. — Question,  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — "  No  appeal  to  a  judge  under 
this  Act  shall  be  allowed  in  any  case  where  the  appellant  might  have  objected  before  the 
Assessment  Committee  to  the  matter  complained  of  on  such  appeal,  and  has  not  so 
objected  " — (The  Chairman) — Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — "  And  if  the  occupier  be 
owner,  the  rent  which  if  he  were  not  the  owner  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  if  not 
the  owner,  to  pay  as  tenant  in  respect  of  his  occupation,  shall  not  be  excluded  from  being 
taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  '  gross  value  ' " — (Mr.  Hubbard). — Question, 
That  this  Clause  be  now  read  a  second  time — put,  and  negatived. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — "  In  calculating,  for  the 
purposes  of  tiiis  Act,  the  gross  value  of  any  tithe  commutation  rentcharge,  the 
average  amount  which  (according  to  the  septennial  averages  of  the  price  oi  com) 
has  been  payable  in  respect  of  such  rentcharge  during  the  36  months  ending  on  the 
25th  of  December  next  before  the  time  at  which  the  Valuation  List  is  made,  shall  be 
adopted  ;  and  the  gross  value  so  calculated,  and  the  rateable  value  deduced  therefrom  shall 
remain  unaltered  until  the  next  new  Valuation  List  is  made,  and  the  overseers  shall  not 
insert  such  rentcharge  in  a  supplemental  list,  on  account  of  any  variation  in  its  value, 
whether  arising  from  the  variation  of  the  septennial  average  of  the  price  of  com  or 
otherwise** — (Mr.  Hubbard) — Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time  as  follows : — "  In  ascertaining  the  gross  value 
of  a  tithe  rentcharge,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  the  average  annual  amount 
of  such  rentcharge  all  tenants''  rates  and  taxes,  tenths,  firstfruits,  synodals,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dues ;  and  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  a  chancel,  if  the  rentcharge  is  liable 
to  bear  the  cost  of  such  repairs" — (Mr.  Hubbard) — Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added. 

Clause 
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Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows: — ''Every  rate  made  after 
the  5th  of  April  1869  shall  contain  the  particulars  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto"— ^The 
Chairman). — Question  put,  That  this  Clause  be  now  read  a  second  time : — The  Committee 
divided: 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Kead. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Egerton. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Bes^mont. 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes  : 

Clause  read  a  second  time  and  added. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — ^^  Any  person  may  be  exa- 
mined on  oath  before  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  the  chairman  of  any  meeting  of  the 
Assessment  Committee  may  administer  an  oath  to  such  person ;  and  any  person  convicted 
of  giving  false  evidence  after  bein^  so  sworn  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury**— (Sir  M.  Beach). 
-^Question  put.  That  this  Clause  be  now  read  a  second  time : — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Huboard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Dunlop. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Sir  ML  BeacL 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Beaumont 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Clause  read  a  second  time  and  added. 
Schedules  1>  2,  3  postponed. 
Schedule  4.  Amended  and  postponed. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,^at  Twelve  o'clook. 


Friday y  10/ A  May  1867. 


MEMBERS   present: 

Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Read. 

Colonel  Dyott 

Mr.  Portman. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Corrance. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Egerton. 

Mr  Villiers. 

Mr.  Beaumont. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Dunlop. 

Mr.  Dent 

Sir  M.  Beach. 

Mr.  Hibbert. 

Mr.  Goldney. 

Schedule  4,  further  amended  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed   Schedule   1   considered. — Amendments  made.  —  Question,   That   Section 
10  stand  part  of  the  Schedule — put,  and  negatived. — Question,  That   Section  11   stand 

?art  of   the   Schedule— put,  and  negatived. — Further   Amendments  made. — Question, 
?hat  this  Schedule,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill — put,  and  agreed  to. 
322.  c  2  Schedule 
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Schedule  as  to  Classes,  proposed  by  the  Chairmatiy  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time^ 
as  follows : 

"  SCHEDULE  showing  the  several  Classes  (')  into  which  the  Hereditaments  assessable 

under  this  Act  are  to  be  divided. 

Class  1.  Land  with  Farm  House  or  Buildings  ('). 

„     2.  Land  without  Buildings. 

„     3.  Houses  other  than  Farm  Houses  with  Land  attached  (*). 

„    4.  Houses  and  Buildings  without  Land  other  than  Grardens  and  Pleasure 
Grounds  (»). 

„     5.  Cottages  under  8/.  ffross  value,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  13  &  14  Vict, 
c.  99  (the  Small  Tenements  Rating  Act). 

„     6.  Water  and  Wind  Mills. 

„    7.  Other  Mills  and  Manufactories. 

„     8.  Brickyards  and  Bjlns. 

„     9.  Mines. 

„  10.  Quarries. 

„  11.  Woodlands. 

„  12.  Tithe  Commutation  Rentcharge  and  other  Payments  in  lieu  of  Tithe. 

„  13.  Railways,  Canals,  Docks,  and  Tolls. 

„  14.  Waterworks  and  Gasworks. 

„  15.  Rateable  Hereditaments  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  Classes." 

(>)  Any  of  these  Classes  may  be  subdivided  if  the  Valuation  Board  consider  it  expedient  that  such  sub- 
division should  be  made. 

The  several  hereditaments  comprised  in  the  Valuation  List  must  be  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
the  class  to  which  they  belong):. 

(*)  Where  hereditaments  in  the  same  occupation  inclade  a  house  and  premises  liable  to  the  inhabited 
house  duty,  such  house  and  premises  must  be  entered  separately. 


Schedule  as  to  classes,  proposed  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scropcy  brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
time,  as  follows : — 

"  SCHEDULE  showing  the  Classes  into  which  the  Hereditaments  Assessable  under 
this  Act  are  to  be  divided,  and  the  Per-centage  of  Deductions  to  be  allowed  on 
each  class  from  the  Gross  Value,  in  order  to  obtain  theRateable  Value. 


Per-centacre 
Deductions. 


Cl<i88  : 

I. — Houses  under  £.  6  gross  valuey  with  or  without  Yards  and  Gardens 

II. — Buildings  without  Land,  other  than  VardS)  Gardens,  &c.,  of  incon- 
siderable comparative  value  (a)  ..----. 

III. — Buildings  with  Land,  the   Land  being  of  considerable  comparative 
value  (^) -.-»-------. 

IV. — Land  without  Buildings,  other  than  mere  Sheds  or  Hovels  (c)    - 

y. — Railways,  Canalsi  Docks,  Waterworks,  Gasworks,  and  Tolls  -        -        - 

VI.^Mines        --.-.---.--. 

VII. — Tithe  Commutation  Rent-charge  (Deductions  prescribed  in  the  Act) 


20  per  cent. 

15  per  cent 

10  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


Notes. 
{a)  Class  II.  will  include  aU  town-houses,  villas,  shops,  warehouses,  stahles  and  yards,  brick-yards  and 
kilnB,  mills,  factories,  &c. 

(b)  Class  III.  will  include  all  farms,  with  the  houses  and  formeries  attached,  and  such  cottages  as  are 
let  with  the  &nns. 

(c)  Class  IV.  will  include  farm  lands,  paddocks,  and  grazing  lands,  market  gardens,  &c.,  with  or  with- 
out mere  sheds,  rented  separately  from  any  fEirm-house  or  other  buillding,  as  also  woodlands,  quarries, 
fisheries,  &c. 

i^.B.— A  separate  Valuation  of  the  Inhabited  Houses  in  Classes  II.  and  III.  may  be  entered  as  a  sub- 
division for  the  purposes  of  the  inhabited  house  duty. 

Question, 
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Question,  That  the  Schedule  proposed  hj  the  Chairman  be  now  read  a  second  time 
put,  and  agreed  to. 


Schedule  read  a  second  time,  and  amended. 


I  subdivided 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put.  That  the  words  "  any  of  these  classes  may  be 
if  the  Valuation  Board  consider  it  expedient  that  such  subdivision  should  be  made  **  be 
appended  as  a  note  to  the  Schedule— (The  Chairman).— The  Committee  divided:       * 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Read 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr,  Neate. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  J)unlop. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Dent 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Beaumont 
Sir  M.  Beach. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o*clock. 


Friday,  17th  May  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Mr.  Childers. 


Amended  Schedule  of  Classes — ^further  considered: 

Class  (Land  with  Farmhouse  and  Farm  Buildings,  or  either),  agreed  to. 

Class  (Land  without  Buildings),  agreed  to. 

Class  (Farmhouse  and  Farm  Buildings,  or  either,  without  land) : — Amendment  pro- 
osed,  to  omit  this  Class  from  the  Schedule — (Mr.  Beaumont), — Question  put,  Tliat  this 
lass  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Schedule : — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 


Class  (Woodlands),  agreed  to. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 


Class  (Houses  and  Buildings  ¥rithout  land,  other  than  Gardens  where  the  gross  value 
is  imder  4Z.): — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  "4Z.,"  in  order  to  insert  "8/." — 
(Mr.  Beaumont) — ^instead  thereof: — Question,  That  ^^41.^  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Schedule — put,  and  negatived. — "  8  /."  inserted : — Class,  as  amendecC  agreed  to. 

Class  (Mills  and  Manufactories,  including  blast  and  smelting  furnaces)* 
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^^;^^^^^^^^^  proposed,  aftir  the  word  ^^  MiUs"  to  insert  the  word  "Waterworks^— 
(Mr.  Beaumont).— Qnesiion  put,  That  the  word  "  Waterworks"  be  there  inserted.— The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Noes,  9. 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Childers. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  -  furnaces"  to  insert  the  word  "kilns"— 
Ir.5^at£monO.-Question  put,  That  the  word  "kilns"  be  there  inserted—The  Com- 
ittee  diviaea :  ^-^^a 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 


(M  ^ 

mittee  divided : 

Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  jScrope. 
Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Childers. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  kilns"  to  insert  the  word  "  brickyards*' 
— (Mr.  Beaumont). — Amendment  by  leave,  withdrawn., — Question,  That  this  Class,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Schedule — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Class  ( Brickyards,  Quarries,  and  Mines). — Amendment  proposed,  to  omit  the  word 
"mines"— (Mr.  Hubbard). — Question  put.  That  the  word  "mmes"  stand  part  of  the 
Schedule  :— The  Committee  divided: 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Scrope. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Hibbert 

Colonel  Dyott  ' 

Mr.  Beaumont 

Mr.  Leeman.  , 

Mr.  Childers. 

Question,  That  this  Class,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Schedule — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Class  (Tithes,  Tithe  Commutation  Rent-charge,  and  other  payments  in  lieu  of  Tithes). 
— Question,  That  this  Class  stand  part  of  the  Schedule — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Class  (Railways,  Canals,  Docks,  Waterworks,  and  all  Hereditaments  not  included  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  Classes.) — Question,  That  this  Class  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Schedule — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  words  "  Farms  may  be  assessed  either  as  Farm- 
houses and  Buildings  with  Land  under  Class  1,  or  the  Land  may  be  assessed  separately 
from  the  Houses  and  Buildings  under  Class  2,  and  the  Houses  and  Buildings  separately 
from  the  Land  under  Class  4  or  Class  5,*'  be  appended  as  a  note  to  the  Scnedule— put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  words  "  Where  a  House  and  Premises  liable  to 
the  Inhabited  House  Duty  are  assessed  together  with  other  property  in  any  class,  a  sepa- 
rate Valuation  of  such  House  and  Premises  must  be  made  in  addition  to  the  general 
Valuation  of  the  whole  Property,"  be  appended  as  a  note  to  the  Schedule — ^put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Maximum  Rate  op  Deductions  per  Cent. 

Class  1,  postponed. 

Class  2. — Motion  made  and  Question,  That  the  deduction  under  this  Class  be  5  per  cent. 
— (The  Chairman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Cl^ss  1. — Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  deduction  under  this  Class 
be  10  per  cent. — (Mr.  Beaumont) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Class  3 
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Class  3  (Woodlands). — Motion  made^  and  Question  put,  That  the  deduction  under  this 
head  be  10  per  cent. — (Mr.  Beaumont) : — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Portman. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Beaumont 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Noes,  7. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Iluboard. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Hibbert^ 
Mr.  Childers. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put.  That  the  deduction  under  this  Class  be  7  J  per  cent- 
(Mr.  Childers). — The  Committee  ^vided  : 


Ayes.  6. 

Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Childers. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Dent. 


Class  4  (Houses  and  Buildings,  without  land,  &c.,  under  8/.) — Motion  made,  and  Ques- 
tion put,  That  the  deduction  under  this  Class  be  25  per  cent.— -(Mr.  Childers): — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Beaumont 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Childers. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Read. . 
Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Dent 


Class  5  (Houses  and  Buildings,  &C.5  8  /.  and  upwards). — Motion  made,  and  Question, 
That  the  deduction  under  this  Class  be  16  per  cent. — (The  Chairman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Class  6  (Mills,  &c.) — Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  deduction  under  this  Class 
be  40  per  cent — (Mr.  Iceman) — put,  and  negatived. — Motion  made,  and  Question,  That 
the  deduction   be  33  J  percent — (The  CAairman)— put,  and  ayrcerf  to. 

Class  7  (Brickyards,  Mines,  and  Quarries). — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 
That  the  deduction  under  this  Class  be  40  per  cent. — (Mr.  Beaumont). 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2 1st  May  1867. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Mr.  Beaumont 

Maximum  rate  of  Deductions  further  considered. 

plass  7  (Brickyards,  Mines,  and  Quarries).— Question  again  proposed*.  That  the  deduo- 
tions  under  this  Class  be  40  per  cent— (Mr.  Beaumont).— Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  That  the  rate  of  deductions  under  this  Class  be  33^ 
per  cent— (Mr.  Foulett  Scrope).— The  Committee  divided : 


Mr.  Leeman. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Portman. 
Air.  Dent. 
Mr.  Neate. 
Sir  M.  Beach. 
Mr.  Read. 
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Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Beaumont 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Neate. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Colonel  Dyott. 


Class  8  (Tithes,  &o.)— Motion,  and  Question,  That  the  following  marginal  note  be 
aflixed  to  this  Class :  "  Deductions  in  respect  of  this  Class  to  be  made  in  conformity  with 
Section  — (The  Chairman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Class  9  (Railways,  &c.)— Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  following  words  be 
inserted  in  the  column  of  deductions  :  '*  to  be  determined  by  the  Valuation  Board  " — (The 
Chairman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  following  note  be  added  to  the  Schedule  of 
Classification — "  The  maximum  rate  of  deductions  in  any  class  may  be  exceeded  in  cases 
where  it  is  insufficient  to  include  extraordinary  expenditure  which  is  required  to  maintain 
banks  or  embankments  for  the  protection  of  land  or  buildings  against  the  encroachment  of 
water  "'—(The  Chairman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Schedule,  as  amended,  added. 

Schedule  as  to  Annual  Ketum,  proposed  by  the  Chairman—  brought  up,  and  read  the 
first  time — second  time — amended,  and  added. 

Schedule  (Form  of  Bate),  brought  up,  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  added. 

Schedule  (Repeal  of  Acts),  agreed  to.  - 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — "  In  the  Oxford  Union  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  Assessment  ConMuittee  shall  be  elected  out  of  the  Guardians 
for  the  City,  one-third  out  of  the  Guardians  for  the  parishes,  and  one-third  out  of 
the  Guardians  for  the  University  aud  its  Colleges  and  Halls  (including  Christ  Church)" 
— (Mr.  Neate). — Question,  That  this  Clause  be  now  read  a  second  time : — The  Committee 
divided : 

Ayes,  9.  Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Portman.  Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Egerton.  Colonel  Dyott 

Mr.  Scrope. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Beaumont. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Neate. 

Sir  M.  Beach. 

Mr.  Read. 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows :  "  The  Assessment  Committee 
for  the  Oxford  Union  may  elect  three  members  to  serve  on  the  Valuation  Board,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  out  of  those  members  of  the  Assessment  Conunittee  who  represent 
the  City,  one  out  of  those  who  represent  the  parishes,  and  one  out  of  those  who 
represent  the  University  and  its  Colleges  and  Halls  (including  Christ  Church)" — (Mr. 
Neate) — Read  a  second  time. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Clause,  to 
insert  the  words,  "The  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Oxford  shall  not  elect  a 
member  to  serve  on  the  Valuation  Board, ^ut" — (The  Chairman). — Question,  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  agreed  ^a.— Clause,  as  amended,  added. 

Preamble,  agreed  to  : — Question,  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,-  be  reported  to  the  House 
— ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House 
that  the  Bill  be  re-committed  to  the  former  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  amend- 
ments with  reference  to  the  functions  and  duration  of  the  Valuation  Board,  and  to  the 
times  at  which  certain  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  under  the  Bill,  and  with  respect  to  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  costs  to  be  incurred  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Valuations,  and  for  tie 
audit  of  his  accounts ;  and  to  make  special  provision  for  the  County  of  the  City  of  York" — 
(Mr.  Egerton). — Amendment  proposed,  mer  the  words  "  reference  to  the,"  to  insert  the 
word  *'  existence" — (Mr.  Beaumont). 

Whereupon,  Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  this  Committee  do  now  adjourn — (iSir 
Jfcf.  Beach) — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  12  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  28M  May  1867. 


^EHBEBS  PBBSENT: 

Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Dent 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Corrance. 


Mr.  Scrope. 
Mr.  Egerton. 
Mr.  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Graves. 
Mr.  Villier^. 


Question  again  proposed,  '^  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House  that  the 
Bill  be  re-committed  to  the  former  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  amendments 
with  reference  to  the  functions  and  duration  of  the  YaJuation  Board,  and  to  the  times  at 
which  certun  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  imder  the  Bill^  and  wi^  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  the  costs  to  be  incurred  hj  the  Clerk  of  the  Valuations,  and  for  the 
audit  of  his  accounts ;  and  to  make  special  provision  for  tihe  County  of  Ihe  City  of  York." 
Amendment  again  proposed,  after  the  words  '*  reference  to  the,**  to  insert  the  word 
**  existence": — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. — Question,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed— That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House  that  the  Bill  be  re-committed  to  the  former  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
amendments  having  reference  to  the  duration,  duties,  and  expenses  of  the  Valuation 
Board,  and  to  the  tunes  at  which  certain  proceedings  are  to  be  ts^en  under  the  Bill,  and 
to  the  title,  salary,  expense,  and  accoimts  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  and  with  reference 
to  the  Liberty  of  Peterborough,  the  County  of  the  City  of  York,  and  the  Oxford  Union 
and  University,  and  amendmtots  consequential  upon  die  foregoing  amendments — (Mr. 
Eaertan). — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  ihe  word  **  Committee"  to  the  end 
of  the  Question — (Mr.  Beaumont): — Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdratoru 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  words  ''  Clerk  of  the  Board,"  to  insert  '^  and 
the  third  Schedule  ¥rith  reference  to  the  items  in  Class  7  "—(Mr.  Hibbert) : — Amendment, 
by  lea,ve,  witJubrawn. — Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved^  That  the  Chair- 
man be  directed  to  move  the  House  that  the  Bill  be  re-committed  to  the  former  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  inserting  Amendments  with  reference  to  the  functions,  duration, 
duties,  iBmd  expenses  of  the  Valuation  Board,  and  to  the  times  at  which  certain  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  taken  imder  the  Bill,  and  with  reference  to  the  title,  salary,  expenses, 
and  accounts  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  and  with  reference  to  the  Liberty  of  Peter- 
borough, the  Coimty  of  the  City  of  York,  and  the  Oxford  Union  and  University,  and 
amenoments  consequential  upon  the  foregoing  amendments. 


Friday y  3lst  May  1867. 

HEMBEBS  PBESEMT: 

Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Graves. 


Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Corrance. 
Mr.  Egerton. 


Order  of  the  House  of  May  28th,  recommitting  the  Bill  to  the  former  Committee,  read. 
Clauses  4  and  71,  postponed. 

322.  d  Clauses 
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Clauses  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  20,  22,  23,  37, 41,  43,  45,  61,  62,  69,  64,  72,  and  74, 
were  severallj  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  (Dissolution  (^  Board)  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  added. 

Clause  (Beoovery  of  Expenses  by  Clerk  of  Valuations)  brought  up,  and  read  a  first 
and  second  time,  and  added. 

Schedule  1,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clauses  4  and  71,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  report  the  Bill,  with  the  Amendments,  to  the  House. 
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